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Musical  Festivals  :  Mr.  Harrison's  in  New  York, 
54,  (J4.  2.'j.'>  ;  in  Ai.-i-la-Cliapcllo,  Gl  ;  Han- 
del Triennial  at  Crystal  Palace,  2G9,  271, 
274,  27"  :  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  72,  2GS  ;  do. 
bv  F.  HiJlcr,  73,  82,  90;  at  Meinin^ren,  94, 
IIG:  at  Hereford,  101  ;  Boston  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society,  triennial,  22.^,2.38,24.3,24.5, 
251',  2.-).3.  2.')9,  262,  2fi3  ;  Siinger-fcst  at  (Chi- 
cago, 2G8  ;  CorL'i-ess'  of  Artists  at  Alten- 
linrfr,  280,  302,  305,  313,  322  ,  at  Glonces- 

ter,  Knuland,  324  ,■  at  Schwcrin 338 

Musical  Institutes,  Conservatories,  &.c.  Leipzig, 
45  ;  Paris,  93  ;   in  New  Y'ork  and  Boston, 

103,  127,  270 
Musical  Library  in  Philadelphia,  (Mr.  Dre.xcrs).392 
Musical  Conventions,   in  Burlington,    Vt.,  96; 

Worcester 340 

Musical  Novelists,  A  word  to.     Pall  Mall  Gaz.  .341 

Music  Fancies.     Loud.  Review 131 

Music,  the  Catholicity  of.     J.  S.  D.  278  ;    as  a 

part  of  Education 346 

Music  in  Vot,.  XXVII.  : 

No.  2—11.  Mendelssohn's  "SI;.  Paul, "concluded. 14.')— 1S4 
12— 2().  *'  .     "Songs  without  Words".  .1—02 

Mosic  IN  Vol.  XXVIII.  : 

No.  1 — 17.  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without.  Words," 

Concluded 0.3  -128 

1S--20.  Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm  :  "Come,  let  us 

Sing" 1— 3G 

Music  Abroad  :  (See  also  Correspondence). 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  .". 151,  72,   73,  82,9(1,221 

Altenburi; 280,  ,3(12,  .305,  318,  -322 

Amsterdam 157,  221,  245,  232,  324 

Augsburir 02 

Biiden-Baden 77.  272,294,  .320 

Berlin.... 22,  38,  70,117,133,  148,105,  193,  201,2119,213. 

344.  407 

Bremen 245,  202 

Eresl.TU ■■■•...  .294 

Brussels oG 

Euda 70 

Buenos  .\jres 304 

C:irmntben,  W.ales 128 

Colojne.  . .  .110, 148,  157,  165,  245.  268,  272,  293,  344,  381 

Copenh.ajen 165,  2152 

Pai-mstidt 78 

Dessau 3S1 

nrisdeu 64,  77, 118,  336,  344,  381,  413 

DusseMorf 413 

Ellierfeld 221 

Florence 62,  93,  lI'iO,  245.  272.  2S4 

Frankfort 132,327,  364.413 

Gloucester 334 

Gotha 70 

llalle 70,  205 

Hamburg 245,  381 

Hereford,  Engl.aud 101 

Birraintcliani,     "     107,109 

HiMesheim 70 

Innsbruck 2'J4 

Ko-inigshurg .222 

Lausanne 62 

Leipzi2,22.  29.  45,  70, 133,  148, 1.57, 11)5, 168, 183,137,  205, 

22),  '237,  262,  272,  279,  312.  320,  .344.  .349,  373,406,  412 
London. .  .2.  3,  10, 13,  19,  '20,  23.  20,  29,  38,  52.  56,  59.  01, 

(i6,  6S,  76,  75,  86,  91.  115, 117,  140, 149, 1.56,  102, 104, 

165, 171, 181,  196,  200,  204,213,  229,  ■235,237,  212.214. 

2ljl,  269,271.274.279,280,  285.  293,  .309,  315.  320, 
249,  364,  370,  372,  3S0,  3SS,  397,  406,  413 

.Mannheim 221,  320 

^layence 62 

Meiningen 94,  115 

Milan 117.214.  202 

Munich 62,  133,140,  148,214,246,262,272,279,381, 

285,  291,294,  314,  381,  .393,  413 

Naples ■ 93, 117 

Paris.  .14.  21.  32.  .37.  .53,  61,  Gl.  69.  77,  SO,  84.  .83.  93,  106, 

117,  129,  133,  139.  149,  1.3G,  205,  211,  221.  249,  259, 
262,  293,  .320,  S2S,  371,  378,  409,  416 

TesOi 77,294 

Prague 140,  328 

Rome 1.33 

Sch werin 202,  327,  338,  413 

Sonderliausen 62 

St.  Petersburg 211,  320 

Stnttgardt 294,  413 

Ulm .  r 140 

Venice 62 

Vienna 22,  93,117.1.33,  MS,  157,344.  413 

AV.^iraar T7,  04,  140 

l\'irsbaden 03 

Worms ; 183,  262 

Zurich 04 


MUSICM.  I.VTKI.t.lOESCE   :    (ScC    also   COURKSI'OSD- 
KNCI;). 

lialtiniorn 303,  3.51 ,  -300 

llangor,  H.- 32 

Dr.iokliiie,  Muss 215,  .3'i8 

IlrooUlvn,  N.Y l.sl 

Bullalo,  N.  y .300 

linrlinctton,  Vt ., 90 

Oanil)ridg(!.  Mass 79 

Cliarleslowu,  Mass 352 

Chieiigo 220,  204,  208 

Cincinnati 264 

Cleveland.  O 1-35,  .31^ 

i'armingtoTi,  Conn -.16,  71,  30S 

Hartford,  Conn ■ fit,  240 


Kei 


,N.  II. 


-88 


Milton,  Mass 111,320 

Milwaukie 01, 135, 170 

Mobile .204 

New  Haven 160,  17i; 

New  London,  Conn 32 

New  York.  .7,  1.5.  31,  36,  C4.  112,  120,  127,    1-30,   143,  1.80, 

184, 192,  199,  207,  224,  255,  260,280,  288,  312.  810,  819, 

8.35,  344,  352,  360,  391,  403.  415 

Newport,  It.  1 103,  303 

Nortli.'impton,  M.ass 71 

Pbiladeliihia. . .  .8,  10,  48, 11:3, 125,1.36,  144, 1(!0,  240,  2-lS, 
320,  .3.35.343,  351.. 309,  391 

Pougbkecpsie,   N.Y 168,  2'M,  204,  271,  30S 

Providence 55 

Salem ,  Mass 39 

St.  Louis  120,  207, 264 

W.ashington,  D,  0 247 

Worcester,  Mass 16, 160,  224,  340,  308 

Neruda-Normann,  Mnie.,   the  Swedish  Violinist.  221 

New  Cliora!  Society  in  New  York 316 

Nilsson,  Mile.  Christine GI,  67,  261 

Noble  Singers  at  Exeter  Hall 76 

Nohl,  Ludwig  :  his  "Youth  of  Beethoven"  re- 
viewed {Allrjenieine  Musihaliiiehc  Ziitunij), 
177,  182,185;  his  Collection  of  Beethoven's 
JiCtters,    reviewed 265,  273 

Offenbach,  .Jacques,  and  his  burlesque  operas, 
132,  ISO,  188,  248,  288,  291,  308,  399  ;  "La 
Grande  Duchesse,"  &c.,  in  Boston,  174, 
191;  "Kobinson  Crusoe,"  180;  "Chateau 
de  Toto," 259 

Offenbach  Madness,  the.     {PlulatI  Bulk/in) 317 

Opera  House  (New)  in  Paris,  its  decorations. . . .  139 

Opera  in  Boston.  Italian,  Strakosch  Troupe, 
(Mnie.  Parepa-Rosa,  Miss  Phillipps,  Brig- 
noli,  Snsini,  Fortuna,  &c.),  23  ;  Lagraiige- 
Brignoli  troupe,  151;  Maretzek's  do.,  (Pa- 
repa-Rosa,  Houck,  Bellini,  Roncoiii,  Ba- 
raglia,  Pancani,  &c.j,  T59 ;  Eichberg's  Op- 
eretta "The  Two  Cadis" 207 

Opera  in  Philadelphia.  German,  (.Tohannsen, 
Frcilerici,  Rotter,  Himtner,  Habelniann, 
Hermanns,  W.  Formes,  &c  ),  48  ;  Englisb, 
144  ;— in  New  Y'ork,  103,  144,  352  ;  French 
Opera  in  New  Orleans,  197  ;  Italian,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  &c 211 

Oratorio.     A  Contribution  to  its  History,  by  E. 

Naumann 146,  154,   163, "l  70,  179 

Organs:  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklvn,  39  ;  in 
Chicago,  68,  220  ;  Great  Reed  Organ  by 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  48;  Jlr.  Buck's  in  Hart- 
ford, 64  ;  at  Elizabeth,   N.  J 127 

Orphe'onistes,  in  Paris SO,  133,  156 


Pacini,  Giovanni  :  Death  of 160,  ISS 

Parlor  Concerts  in  Philadelphia 365 

Patti.  Adelina:  ber  Career.     {Pall  Mull  Gaz.) 

300  :  her  marriage 301 

Papendiok,  George.     Oliituary 79 

Persiani,  Fanny  Taccbinardi  :  Death  of 54 

Petrclla  :  his  "Carnival  of  Venice" 16 

Pfeiffer,  Oscar,  the  pianist 407 

Pitch,  The,  in  Music.     Letter  of  Sims   Reeves, 
372;  do.  of  Hen    Manns,  396;  do.    of  J. 

Barnby,  396  ;  further  discussed 404 

Pleyel.  Mme  :  ber  piano  playing.     {Scliiimann) .  .330 
Piano-Fories  :  American,    at  the  French  Exhi 
lotion,  63,  88,  159  ;  Mr.  Trastour's  "Piano- 
Automaton,"  130  ;  Mr.  Lang's  Lecture  on.  .136 
Programme  IMusie.     Schumam) 17 

POETHT : 

"Besiiie  a  Streamlet  "     Fanny  Ravmond  Kitter 1 

Hymn  to  .lov  :  from  Schiller.  "  J.  S.  D 4 

G   L.  S.,  by  .T.  G.  Whittii-r.     Atlnnlie  Mmitlily 41 

Othello  at  the  Bottoo  Theatre,  May  IS,  IStw.    E.  J.  C. 

Adtrrlifer 4.3 

.Tune  Ro.*es 49 

The  Lake  of  the  Lilies.     Fann.v  Kavmoni   Pvifter .57 

P.vgmalion's.Statue.     J.  U.     Lowlmi   Spectarnr .50 

Towards  the  Kast.     (In  memory  of  G.  Papendiekl.    W.  81 

Crete.      B.  T.  A 89 

Mendelssohn.     Ohas.  L.  Gumpert.     Sira'/.  Dismfc/i. 

tPlalwl) 105 

To  a  Portrait  of  my  Mother  at  the  Harp.    ,T.  T.  Sar- 
gent  ; 07 

The  Castili,an  Prisoner.     Fanny  R.  Kitter .129 

Draping  (he  Flag.     (Deathof  John  A.  Andrew).     W. 

Tnnisrript 134 

Two  Words.     Aug  12, 1865 137 

"I  stood  before  his  silent  grave."     (Tribute  to  .1.  A. 

Andrew)      .lulia  W.ard  Howe 150 

"What  Gnd  does,  surely  is  well  done."  German  Hvmn. 

•IS.  D '.....l.SO 

Song  :  "I  do  confess  that  thou  art  coy" 101 


An  Incaii(c;i,n)tation  Scene.     Comvurrial  JiitlUlin. .  ,.2XX 
Longfellow.    On  his  sailing  for  Europe.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Ailvniisir 249 

Unspoken.     A,  A.  C 2.57 

Tin;  Footsteps  of  Hong.     .lulia  Ward    Howe 276 

'J'r.anslatioiiK  from  (Ililand  :  "Death  Song,"  "Song  of 
Ah«eMce,""Tlie  Viilcof  Itcst,"".Moriiing  Song."\V.297 

The  .Mnvii-of  (he Spheres 313 

Lauriger  Iloratins 322 

The;  Nineteenth  (>entury.    C.  P.  Cranch.    Atlantic 

Alnimmr 329 

Merle  and  Maiden.     Paraphrased.      Fanny  R.  Kitter.  .335 

Quartet  Playing.     The  brothers  Miiller  and  the 

Florentine  party,   by  L.  Kiihlcr 57 

Relation  between  Poetry  and  Music 280 

Religion  in   Germany 83 

Reinecke,  Carl  ;  his  "King  Manfred".  .93,   lOG,  113 
Ret  It;  w ; 

Kriiger's  "System  der  Tonknnst,"  31  ;  O. 
.Jahn's  "Gesammelte  Aufsiitze,"  31  ;  "The 
Greeting,"  New  Glee  Book  by  L.  O.  Emer- 
son. W.S.  D.  M.,  Ill  :  Lobe's  Catechism 
of  Music,  translated  by  Mme.  Ritler,  1-20; 
Thaycr's"Chronologisches  Verzeiehniss  der 
Werke  Beethoven's,  120;  "The  Voice  in 
Singing,"  by  Emma  Seller,  176;  do.,  226 
(,J.;S.  D.  in  N.A.Reriew),  do.,  2S2  ;  "Bect- 
boven's  Leben,"by  L.  Nohl,  177,  185  ;  Koh- 
ler's  Studies  for  the  Piano,  189;  "Medusa" 
and  other  Tales,  by  Mrs.  .Sartoris,  311  ; 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn's  "Life  of  Schubert," 

translated  by  Artliur  D.  Coleridge 410 

Ristori,  Mme.  :  in  Comedy 73 

Ritter,  F.  L.     His  Symphony  in  A,  256,  357  ;     . 
his  Historical  Recitals,  271,   415;  Concert 

of  his  Compositions ....  357,  365 

Rossini  :  his  Hymn  for  the  Great  E.xp05ition,69; 
a  Visit  to,  139  ;  a  Letter  to  his  Admirers,  by 
A.  Kl:.,  203  ;  his  letter  about  Wagner,  304  ; 
his  death,  and  sketches  of  his  career,  350, 
356,  361-3,  370  ;  his  legacy,  371  ;  Mass  to 
his  memory  proposed  by  Verdi,  372  ;  his 
funeral,  378 ;  his  conversation,  reporteti  by 
F.  Hiller,   379,   386,   394,   402 ;  Wagner's 

view  of  him,  396  ;  his  "Petite  Messe" 409 

Rubinstein,  Anton,  the  pianist 78,  285 

Sacred  Music.     By  H.  C.  Limn 301 

Schubert,  Fi.anz  .  his  Unfinished  Symphony  in 
B  minor,  22,  199,  214;  Symphony  in  C, 
171,182;  ""Tragic  Symphony,"  214,  217, 
236;  Overture  to  "Fierabras,"  182;  "Song 
of  Miriam,"  364  ;  Music  to  "Rosamunde," 
244  ;   Svmphonv,  No.  6,  364  ;  Quartet  in  G, 

381  ;  Life  of,  by  Kreissle  von  Hellborn 410 

Sehiiraann,  Mme.,  and  Iier  London  Critics.    (//- 

liistrated  Times),  2  ;  as  a  Pianist 242 

Schumann,  Robert,  translations  from,  11,  17,  50, 
68,  330  :  in  England,  370;  his  "Cologne" 
Symphonv,  in  E  fiat,  388,  398  ;  first  Sym- 

phonv,  Bflat 414 

Schiitz,  Heinrich 145,  1.5.3,  323 

Seller,  Emma  :  Extracts   from   her  hook   "The 

Voice  in  Singing" 172,  19G,  202,  212 

Shall  we  be  a  Musical  People  ?     J.  S.  D 135 

Smart,  Sir  George  :  Death  of.     Lend.  Time." ... .     3 

Sonlag,  Henrietta,  her  first  debut 75 

Southard,  L.  H.  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in 

Baltimore 303,360 

Spolir,  and  the  Conductor's  Baton  (from  his  Au- 
tobiography), 323  ;  in  London,  (do.) 3-33 

Stabat  Mater,  the,  of  various  Masters.     Fe'tis 403 

Sullivan,  Arthur  S.  His  music  to"The  Tempest, "380 

Sunday  Music.     Lond.   Orchestra 306 

Taste  in  the  Metropolis.     Philad.  Bulletin ISO 

Thalberg,  S.  ( By  Seli'imniin) .3.30 

Thayer,  A.  W.     His  Life  of  Beethoven 1,9 

Thomas,  Ambroise.     His  opera   "Hamlet" 221 

Thorup,  Andreas  T.     His  death  in  N.  Bedford.  .231 
Three  Pianists  :   Mme.  Schumann,  Arabella  God- 

dard,  Charles  Halle.  .• 242 

"The  Heavens  are  as  Brass  !"  Brass  Bands,  &C.2S6 

Theatre  Orchestras.       Transcript 85 

Tomaschck,  .J.  W.,411  ;  his"Eclognes, "for  piano, 415 

To|ip,  Alida,    the  pianist 243,  246,  262,  263,  350 

Two  Sisters  .  chapter  from  Rau's  "Mozart" 227 

Unso,  Camilla 7,  3S2,  291 

Verdi.     His  "Don    Carlos"    14,    59,    71  ;    "La 

Forza  del  Destino,  66,  69  ;  and  Rossini...   372 

A''eron.  Dr.  Louis.      Orchestra   124 

Vienna  :  its  Music  in  1793.  A.  W.  Thai/er.  33,41,49 
Wagner,  Richard,  229  :  his  Programme  to  Beet- 
hoven's 9th  Svmphonv,  3;  his  "Meister- 
singer  von  Nur'nherg,"'279,  281,  291,  294  ; 
"Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles,"  322:  Mr. 
Cborley's  impressions  of  his  "Lohengrin," 

327  ;  W.  on  Rossini ". 396 

Whitten,  Miss  Anna  S.     Her  singing 359 

Wilhclmv,  Ausust,  the  Violinist 90 

Welsh   Eisteddlod,  The 122,128 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  von.     Reminiscences  of,  bv 

Ilollei,  194  ;   W.  at  Munich  (by  .J.  Ella) . .".  .250 
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Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven.* 

(Translate.l  for  this  Journal  from  ttio  Leipzig  Allgemeioo 
Musikaliscbe  Zuitung). 

IV. 

The  article  from  tlie  Bonn  Zeilunrj,  which  we 
have  given  in  the  last  two  numbers,  contains,  ac- 
cording to  its  title,  only  an  abstractor  Thajci'3 
first  two  Books,  ending  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Beethoven's  first  visit  to  Vienna.  We  resume 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  Beethoven 
went  to  Vienna  a  second  time,  never  more  to 
leave  it. 

"Like  the  great  number  of  students  and  young 
people,"  says  Thayer,  "who  came  tliere  every 
year  to  find  teachers  and  instruction,  had  this 
small  and  slender,  swarthy  and  pock-marked, 
black-eyed  and  Ijlack  haired  young  musician  of 
22  years  journeyed  to  the  capital,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  his  Art  still  further  with  the  small  and 
slender,  swarthy  and  pock-marked,  black-hairod 
and  black-eyed  old  master."  Beethoven  in  fact 
is  said  to  have  had  even  more  of  the  Moor  in  his 
aspect  than  his  teacher  naydn.  .\t  first  we  find 
him  occupied  with  setting  up  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment in  young  bachelor  fashion.  A  little 
Diary  (^^^Tar/ihiich"),  the  existence  of  which  was 
quite  unknown  till  now,  gives  us  a  purely  human 
peep  into  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Vienna 
life,  and  makes  him  appear  as  rather  an  orderly 
young  man,  who  regularly  writes  down  his  e.\- 
peHditures  and  from  time  to  time  draws  the  bal- 
ance between  cash  in  hand  and  current  or  fixed 
monthly  expenses.  At  the  same  time  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  design  to  make  himself  liked  as  an 
elegant  young  fellow  :  we  find  in  the  Diary  the 
address  of  a  dancing  master !  But  he  must  soon 
have  felt  somewhat  low  in  spirits,  for  not  only 
did  the  100  ducats  fall  him,  which  had  been  prom- 
ised him  in  Bonn,  but  presently  a  Jol)'s  message 
came,  to  the  effect :  that  his  father  had  suddenly 
died,  and  this  raised  a  question  about  the  salary 
which  he  had  thus  far  received  for  the  father  and 
the  brothers,  who  hail  removed  with  him  to  Vi- 
enna. Fortunately,  througli  the  mediation  of 
his  friend  Franz  Kics,  in  Bonn,  the  payment  was 
for  a  while  continued  ;  but  only  for  a  fc-w  months, 
and  then  every  shadow  of  support  from  that  (piar- 
ter  is  lost,  and  the  young  artist  sees  himself 
thrown  back  upon  his  genius  and  his  industry. 

The  main  objecrt  of  his  stay  in  Vienna, 
Haydn's  instruction,  was  kept  in  view  from  the 
outset.  It  began  soon  after  his  arrival  (Xnvem- 
ber  1792),  but  only  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1793.  It  is  already  well  known,  that  teacher 
and  scholar  were  never  able  to  entirely  suit  each 
other.  Beethoven  wanted  to  become  firmly 
grounded  in  theory  ;  but  Ilaydn  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  man  for  that.  He  allowed  vio- 
lations of  the  strict  rules  to  pass  unquestioned  in 
the  pupil's  f.!Tra.s-t'S,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
wounded  the  young  artist,  who  already  stood 
firm  in  his  way  of  composition,  by  what  he  deem- 

*  T.udwig  Tan  Beethoven'fl  Leben,  von  Alexander  "Wheelock 
Thayer  Nftch  dem  Original  MaiuiscTipt  dfutsck  benrbritet 
(Yon  Dr.  H.  Deitora).     First  Volume.     Berlin  :  F.  Schneider. 


ed  unnecessary  remarks  about  his  >rijrk.<.  2\Iore- 
over,  the  suggestion  that  he  should  call  himself 
"Pu])il  of  Haydn"  on  the  title  page  of  his  Sona- 
tas (Op.  2),  which  Beethoven  declined  to  do, 
made  the  relation  still  more  dillicult  between 
them.     It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  Beethoven 

TTftntod  to  l:oop  on  ploatant.    fi.rr^ts    Tvifli    Ilavdn, 

and  would  now  and  then  treat  him  with  choco- 
late or  coflee, — which  entry,  "for  me  and 
Haydn,"  occurs  several  times  among  the  expen- 
ditures. It  is  known  that  Beethoven  at  tlie  same 
time  took  lessons  of  Schenk,  and  then,  on  ac- 
count of  Haydn's  departure  for  London,  "was 
given  over"  by  him  to  .Mlirechtsberger  (.Janua- 
ry 179.t).  Probably  Beethoven  took  lessons  on 
the  Violin  also  of  Schuppan/.igh  ;  for  the  Diary 
contains  the  memorandum  :  "Schuppanzigh  3 
times  per  W.  (Week  V),  Albrechtsberger  3  times 
per  W.  (Week  '(')."  Thayer  thinks,  that  the 
lessons  with  Albrechtsberger  also  did  not  extend 
much  over  a  year,  partly  because  Beethoven  was 
already  greatly  taken  up  with  other  occupation, 
partly  because  the  larger  half  of  the  book  of 
S  udif,  which  has  been  preserved,  falls  within  a 
much  later  period.  Thayer  confiims  the  state- 
ments of  G.  Xoltebohm  about  "Beethoven's  Stud- 
ies," for  instance,  what  he  says  ol  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  scholar  and  the  new 
teacher. 

The  ronilltion  of  music  at  that  lime  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  author  devotes  the  second  Chapter 
of  this  Book,  is  already  known  through  several 
writers,  such  as  Otto  Jahn  and  others.  AVc 
know  that  the  Italians  reigned  in  the  Court  0[)e- 
ra,  while  the  other  oper.i  companies,  such  as 
those  of  Schikaneder  and  rMnrinelli,  were  already 
far  gone  in  decline.  The  church  music  seems  to 
have  stood  "upon  a  very  low  standpoint."  Pub- 
lic concerts  there  were  none,  with  the  exception 
oftho.se  old  "Academies"  for  the  benefit  of  wi<l- 
ows  and  orphans  of  musicians.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  Beethoven  could  expect  but  indiffer- 
ent advantages  for  the  future.  So  much  the 
more  active  was  the  semi-public  and  private  mu- 
sical life  in  Vienna,  particularly  through  the 
lively  musical  feeling  of  the  many  wealthy  po- 
tentates, who  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Vien- 
na, and  .some  of  whom  even  in  summer  lived  not 
too  far  from  Vienna  in  the  country  and  there, 
partly  through  their  own  larger  or  smaller  Ca- 
prUau  partly  by  the  active  participation  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  cultivated  music  with 
great  zeal.  These  were  the  circles  in  which 
Beethoven  had  at  first  to  gain  a  foothold  and 
knew  how  to  gain  it.  Thayer  brings  before  us 
the  musical  amateurs  who  dislinguished  them- 
selves in  those  years  and  describes  the  way  in 
which  they  practised  music. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Beethoven  soon 
conquered  this  field  for  himself.  He  was  already 
known  even  from  Bonn  to  many  of  the  nobles : 
he  was  the  "pupil  of  Haydn  ;"  also  in  high  favor 
with  Count  Wahlstein,  whose  ties  of  relationship 
reached  into  the  highest  circles  of  nobility.  More- 


over if  is  remarkable  that  no  such  eminent  piano 
player  and  .oij.k  visator,  no  such  ir.trri'siini;  com- 
poser had  appeared  since  Mozart.  One  can  im- 
agine what  an  impression  those  three  Trios,  Op.  1, 
made  in  these  circles,  and  how  our  young  com|)os- 
er's  skill  in  the  Variation  form  immediately  won 
him  many  warm  admirers.  While  Beethoven  was 
not  exactly  avaricious  with  such  trifles  and  ilidnot 
even  hesitate  to  write  dances  fur  a  cliaritv  ball 
of  the  "Society  of  Plastic  .Vrtisls,"  which  made 
him  an  uncommon  number  of  frh'nds.  he  was  on 
the  other  hand  greatly  inclined  to  hold  back  in 
the  publication  of  his  larger  work.s.  He  wanted 
the  Trios  Op.  1,  ami  then  again  llie  first  two 
Concertos,  to  becomes  well  kno  .1  .  variouswavs, 
before  entrusting  them  to  a  publisher.  About 
the  publication  .1  se  Trios  Thayer  communi- 
cates some  very  interesting  documents,  whii-h 
exhibit  the  Beethoven  of  that  lime  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  decidedly  good  business  man  (tincn  !/n>iz 
i/uti-ti  ••  1  !ec}icnmeiiler") . 

After  all  this,  we  believe  that  we  may  expect 
from  the  continuation  of  this  new  description  of 
the  lile  of  Beethoven  many  an  important  disclo- 
sure about  the  master's  outward  fortunes  and  liis 
inward  development  of  character  :  ml  "'^1'"  k 
forward  to  the  coming  volumes  with  a  longing 
interest. 

The  Baton. 

{From  the  Ixindnu  Orchestra V 

The  earliest  practical  use  of  the  baton  in  Lon- 
don orchestras,  superscdinjr  the  beat  of  the  foot 
and  motion  of  l\u'.  leader's  fiddlestick,  was  in 
l.S2t;,  wlien  the  opera  oC  "Oluroii"  was  produced 
at  Covent  (jarden,  under  the  direction  of  its 
composer — Weber.  The  baton  used  upon  that 
occasion  is  said  to  be  among  the  relics  of  Weber, 
in  the  possession  of  the  lately  deceased  knight, 
Sir  George  Smart.  Unlike  the  formidable  weap- 
ons which  are  now  used  in  concert  orchestras,  the 
baton  of  Weber — similar  to  those  now  in  nse  in 
(iermany — was  short,  and  served  all  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  which  a  baton  is  required.  The 
modern  system  in  London  concerts  ol  wielding  a 
long  stick,  stretching  forth  both  hands  and  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  audience,  with  no 
very  definite  moile  of  niakin<;  tlie  beat  intelligible 
to  the  pertbrmers,  is  highly  objectionable  and 
ipiite  unnecessary.  In  large  theatres,  with  the 
complex  elements  on  the  stage  and  in  the  or- 
chestra, anil  in  the  direction  of  monster  festivals, 
the  case  is  ditlerent.  Yet,  on  all  occasions,  the 
beat  should  be  decisive,  systematical,  and  intelli- 
gible. In  no  case  should  the  baton  in  motion  de- 
viate from  the  establishc<I  rules  of  marking  the 
divisions  of  the  bar.  The  important  use  of  the 
baton  is  to  mark  the  changes  of  time,  direct  the 
accompaniment  of  recitatives,  and  guide  the  per- 
formers in  passages  of  mixed  rhythm  which 
abound  chiefly  in  modern  lyrical  music.  The 
advantage  of  the  baton  over  the  obsolete  system 
of  beating  time  with  a  fiddle-stick  and  the  feet  of 
the  leader  is  acknowledged  :  but  in  the  hands  of 
persons  neglectful  of  the  legitimate  system  of 
making  it  serve  its  real  purpose,  always  visible, 
and  intelligible  in  its  beats,  conducting  becomes 
a  positive  nuisance.  There  is  no  need  of  raising 
or  lowering  the  biiton  beyond  the  motion  of  the 
wrist,  and  as  for  those  wild  syrations  above  the 
head  and  below  the  elbow  of  the  conductor,  the 
swinging  about  of  his  body,  with  both  hands  out- 
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str(!t(:lK>il,  anil  ,t,  siipprcssod  "Imsli"  to  impose  ob- 
servances of  a  pianissimo,  tliey  arc  quite  niiiicces- 
sary.     'I'lic  eoiidiictorslioulil  lie  plaeeil  so  lliat  ev- 
ery memlier  ol'llie  orcliesira  shall  see  llie  motion 
of  the  stiek  ;  anil  one  of  the  eliief  qiialifiealions 
of  a  eondtieloi',  apart  from  his  experience  in  or- 
eheslras,  is  lo  know  thorooL'hly  the  .score  of  tin? 
work  lo   he    performed.      The    list    ot    forei;rners 
who  have  successively  yielded  the  baton  in    Kni;- 
land  iiudiides  n.unes  of  K  irojiean  fame:   'Weber, 
Chelanl.  Mendelssohn,  Moschelcs,  and  Wacrner. 
Since  the  riiiiharmon'ie  Concerls  were  first  es- 
tablished (thanks  to  the   talent   and  inlhu'nce  of 
Mr.  Costa),  there  lias  been  a  complete  ch.in^rein 
the  character  of  our  Knglish  orchestras,  and  what 
was  once  considered  a  satisfactory    performance 
of  a  symphony  would  not  in  the  ju-csent    day  es- 
cape criticism.     The  organization   and  discipline 
of  bands  have  seldom  en^,a;red  the  attention    of 
Enijlish  mnslcians,  nor  is  theris    a  single    treatise 
in  the  f'.nfrlish  lanijua|;e  on  the  .structure  of  or- 
chestras, and  the  just  balance  of  voices   and  in- 
struinenls    in  combination.     It  is  seldom  that  a 
new  institution,  or  the  remodelling  of  an  old  in- 
stitution, allords  a  conductor  the  free  choice  of 
musicians  to  form  a  complete  and  efHcient  band. 
Mr.  t'osta  has  alone  enjoyed   these  privilefrcs  in 
ICniJcland.     In  formiii!!  the   band    at    the    Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  in  184  7,  he  had 
the  unprecedented   advantage    of  including  the 
c///c  of  the  performers  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
with  the  choicest  professors  of  other  bands,  mak- 
ing together  the  most  numerous  and   elective  ly- 
rical band  in  Europe.     In  remodelling  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  resources  of    the    Sacred   Har- 
monic Society's    concerts  Mr.    Costa  introduced 
the  best  artists  of  his  opera  band  to  assist  the  am- 
ateurs, and  the  result  of  his  discipline  and  organ- 
ization at  Exeter  Hall,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  when  nnder  his 
direction,  are  too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 
The    improvement   of  orchestral    performances 
since  Mr.  Costa  first  swayed    the  baton    at   Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  most 
remarkable.     Revived  operas  that  required  half 
a  dozen  full  rehearsals  under  the  old  system  are 
now  produced  with  two  or  three.     It  should   be 
mentioned  that  in  all  his    professional  duties  Mr. 
Costa  is  the  most  punctual  of  artists,  and  by  his 
example  othersare  taught  to  be  equally  punctual. 
lie  knows  the  value  of  the  musician's  time  dur- 
ing the  short  harvest  of  the  musical  season,  and 
no  unnecessary  trouble  is  given    to    his   band   at 
rehearsals.     His    scores   are  systematically  pre- 
pared, and    trifling    errors  in  execution,  arising 
from   faults   in    the   copy,    are    noted    i|uii.-k   as 
thought  for  the  copyist  to  e.xamine.     When  nec- 
essary, the  band  is  instructed  lo  repeat  an  intri- 
cate  passage   without  recommencing    the  entire 
movement,  and  thus  time  is  economized  and  the 
performers  are  spared  those  delays  which,  under 
the  direction  of  less  skilled  conductors,  thev  are 
often   doomed  to  suffer,     No    wonder,  therefore, 
that  l\Ir.  Costa  is  deservedly  popular   among  ar- 
tists and  with  the  musical  public  of  England,  for 
his    admirable    organization    and    discipline   of 
choirs  and  bands. 


[From  Once  a  Week.] 

Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Music-halls  are  a  devclopmeut  of  the  "Free-snil- 
Easy"  which  no  donht  claimed  lineal  descent  from 
the  "JIug-house  Club."  ilescrilied  by  De  Foe  in  his 
"Journey  through  England."  Every  Wednesday 
and  Satuiday  a  mixture  of  gentlemen,  lawyers,  and 
tradesmen  met  in  a  groat  room  in  Long  Acre,  whore 
they  drank  "nothing  but  ale,"  each  gentleman  hay- 
ing l:i.s  ssj)ar,ate  mng,  which  he  chalked  on  the  table 
as  it  was  brojight  in.  A  harp  played  continuously 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
memborof  the  eotiipany  would  rise  and  entertain  the 
rest  v.-iil>  a  song.  The  guests  were  seldom  less  than 
a  hundred  in  numhei-,  ami  order  was  niainlaincd  by 
a  "grave  old  gemieman  in  his  own  gray  hairs,"  and 
within  a  few  months  of  ninety  years  old. 

The  "Free-anil-Easy"  is  now  going  out  of  fashion 
bvu  specimens  still  exist  near  Sadlci'.s  Wells  Thea- 
tre, in  Swallow  Street,  riocadilly,  and  in  the  Water- 
loo Road.  Of  these,  the  tirst-named  is  supported  by 
the  Jewellexs'  .Socjety,   and  meetings   arc  conveae4 


every  Saturday  evening.  On  entering,  a  visitor  is 
expecteil  to  deposit  a  penny  in  the  plate  at  the  door, 
and  the  money  thus  collecteil  serves  to  provide  an 
aiimnil  dinner  for  the  aged  inmates  of  the  .Jewellerfi' 
AlmshcmsoK.  Tlie  day  hefoie  Christmas  eve  the  old 
pcojilc  call  at  llio  room  wdiere  the  meetings  are  held, 
and  receive  their  money.  'J'lie  regular  supporters  of 
the  institution  are  allowed  to  he  present  and  watch 
the  proceedings. 

The  weekly  lounions  take  place  in  an  upper  room, 
furnisliod  with  one  or  two  mirrors,  and  a  good  many 
gaslights.  The  tidjles  and  heuclies  are  r;iiigcd  on 
each  side  of  a  slip  of  oil-eloth  which  extends  n|i  the 
centre  of  the  apitrtment,  and  connects  tlio  chairs  of 
the  picsiilent  and  his  colleague.  A  couple  of  fire- 
[daees  diU'nse  the  requisite  degree  of  warmth  ;  and 
the  piatio,  near  which  the  vocalists  stand,  occupies  a 
vacant  space  hetMcen  two  windows,  and  facing  the 
door  hy  which  tlie  visitor  enters. 

The  performers  are  mostly  amateurs.  A  young 
gentleman  volunteers  a  .song  or  a  recitation  ;  he 
commences  an  entirely  new  and  original  version  of 
the  "Death  of  Nelson,"  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  stanza.  He  coughs.  "Extremely  sorry, 
gentlemen,  but — "  "Try  hack,  try,"  cries  the  audi- 
ence, encouragingly,  and  the  vocalist  Is  nerved  to 
fresh  efforts  by  wholly  undeserved  applause.  He 
bows  his  thanks,  nuikes  a  jtassing  and  mysterious  al- 
lusion to  the  weather,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of 
attempting  a  fresh  piece.  His  arguments  prevail, 
and  everything  goes  like  clockwork  till  the  end  of  the 
last  verse  hnt  one,  when  there  occurs  another  fiasco. 
An  energetic  old  gentleman  twists  his  shoulders  to 
and  fro  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  and  exclaims, 
with  increasing  emphasis,  "Try  hack,  try  hack,  try 
back !  The  young  musician,  thus  ailjiired.  com- 
mences a  third  piece,  and  ends  it  amid  tumultuous 
applause.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  his 
repeated  fiiilures  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  acci- 
dent as  of  a  deep-laid  design.  He  loves  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  and  not  content  with  one  song,  aims 
at  displaying  his  versatility  in  several. 

We  remember  an  elderly  gentleman  of  begrimed 
appearance  who  flourlsheil  at  the  harmonic  meetings 
in  question,  and  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  favor  the 
company  v.dth  recitations  from  the  "Man  of  the 
World,"  delivered  with  a  roost  undeniable  Scotch 
accent.  Popularly  regarded  as  a  cobbler,  he  was 
was  much  more  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly  som- 
bre tint  of  his  shirt-sleeves  than  the  extraordinary 
talent  with  which  he  read  selections  from  "Pick- 
wick" and  "Little  Dombey." 

A  pianist  at  a  "Free  arid-Easy"  is  expected  not 
only  to  perform  instrumental  solos,  but  to  "vamp," 
or  extemporize  an  accompaniment  for  the  various 
performers. 

The  chairman  is  elected  week  by  week,  and  dis- 
tributes cards  among  his  friends,  "who  rally  to  his 
support,  and  form  a  elique  ready  to  applaud  every 
effect,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Sometimes  a  professional  gentleman  will  volun- 
teer a  song,  and  his  efforts  are  sure  to  yield  unbound- 
ed satlsfictlon. 

In  connection,  we  may  .add  that  there  is  not  much 
in  the  way  of  eating  done  at  the  "Free-and-Easy" 
hero  alluded  to,  hut  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  drink 
consumed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  audi- 
ence is  wholly  composed  of  the  male  sex. 

There  is  a  harmonic  meeting  held  "every  evening 
throughout  the  week  '  in  a  first-floor  room  at  a  tav- 
ern  in  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly.  The  audience  is 
mainly  composed  of  gentlemen's  servants  and  low 
betting-men.  Intruders  are  apt  to  meet  with  rude- 
ness, and  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  premises  may 
entail  consequences  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  The 
performances  are  more  remarkable  for  coarseness 
than  for  humor,  and  the  "powerful  company"  de- 
scribed in  the  programme  as  "including  the  first  tal- 
ent of  the  day"  is  made  up  of  fifth-rate  professionals, 
In  receipt  of  insignificant  salaries,  or  aspiring  ama- 
teurs, who  "give  their  services  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice." The  accompanlmeuls  are  rendered  upon  a 
piano  and  violin,  and  when  the  vocalists  have  con- 
cluded their  entertainment  they  deign  to  mingle  with 
the  audience  and  refresh  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  admirers. 

There  are  "Free-and-Easies"  in  country  towns,  at 
which  young  ladies  who  can  play  the  piano  and 
have  a  tolerable  voice  command  extravagant  sala- 
ries, ranging  from  a  pound  lo  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
In  some  instances  they  .are  provided  with  board  and 
lodging  In  their  employer's  house,  in  which  case  the 
food  is  seldom  too  abundant,  and  the  single  apart- 
ment, without  being  overcrowded  with  furniture,  may 
he  airily  situated  on  a  third-floor  back.  The  duty  of 
ladies  In  the  position  described  is  to  be  present  in  the 
hall  during  the  entertainment,  to  perform  solos  on 
the  piano,  sing  songs,  and  accompany  the  amateur 
vocalists,  who  are  generally  common  workmen,  ag- 
ricultural laborers,  and  "navvies," 


About  twenty  years  ago  the  list  of  metropolitan 
concert-rooms  was  headed  hy  the  "Cyder  Cellars" 
and  "Evans's."  The  entertainments  to  bo  found  In 
these  places  were  none  of  the  most  select  ;  and  whilst 
the  hitter  has  been  altered  and  purged  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, the  former  has  disapiicared  altogether.  'J'he 
surviving  establishment,  half  supper-room  half  mu- 
sic-hall, and  one  of  the  lions  of  London,  Is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
It  is  subject  to  jieeullar  and  stringent  regulations. 
Ladies  are  not  admitted  except  on  signifying  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  even  then  they  only  enjoy 
the  doubtful  privilege  of  watching  the  proi-eedinga 
from  behind  a  screen.  The  whole  of  the  j)erforman- 
ces  arc  sustained  by  the  male  sex,  and  an  efficient 
choir  of  men  and  boys  sing  glees,  madrigals,  ballads, 
and  selections  from  operas.  The  acconipaniments 
are  supplied  on  the  jjiano  and  harmonium.  The 
comic  element  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Whalkins — pos- 
sibly the  Herr  Pio  Whautkini  of  ordinary  music-halls. 
A  celebrity  of  the  establishment  was  Herr  von  Joel, 
famous  for  his  imitations  of  "de  trosli,  de  blackbird, 
de  lark,  and  de  naehtlngall."  After  years  of  service 
he  retired  from  the  platform,  hut  his  name  was  re- 
tained on  the  salary  list,  and  he  employed  himself  in 
handing  round  cigars  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors. 

The  new  hall,  one  of  the  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented in  London,  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Green,  the  present  proprietor,  and  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Finch  Hill.  Its  proportions  are  grand,  and 
the  decorations,  which  have  been  described  as  "suffi- 
ciently classic,"  entailed  an  outlay  of  about  £.5000. 
To  Mr.  Green  is  due  the  honor  of  having  raised  the 
tone  of  the  entertainments  so  as  to  render  them  not 
only  innocent,  but  intellectual.  On  the  occasion  of 
onr  last  visit  we  lieard  standard  music,  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  performed  with  admirable  precision, 
spirit  and  delicacy.  Books  containing  the  words  of 
the  songs  are  left  on  every  table,  and  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  each  composition  its  number  in 
the  collection  is  held  up  to  public  view  in  front  of 
the  platform. 

Gentlemen  anxious  to  engage  in  conversation  are 
recommended  to  confine  themselves  to  the  cafe  de- 
partment, for  in  the  body  of  the  hall  unmusical  vo- 
calization meets  with  no  favor.  The  so-called  ca/^ 
is  a  spacious  room  supported  by  pillars,  and  hung 
round  with  paintings  of  celebrated  actresses.  For 
this  art  collection  we  are  indebted  lo  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Green.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new  hall, 
the  chamber  thus  adorned  was  used  as  a  singing- 
room. 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  century  the  apart- 
ment in  question  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  dinner 
and  cofi^ee  room.  It  acquired  the  name  of  the  "Star," 
from  the  number  of  men  of  rank  by  whom  it  was  fre- 
quented. It  has  been  said  that  previous  to  the  form- 
ation of  clubs  it  was  no  unusual  circumstance  for 
nine  dukes  to  dine  there  in  a  day.  The  present  hall, 
to  which  the  "ci/c'*  department  forms  a  species  of 
vestibule,  was  built  on  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  rear  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Hotel.  It  was  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  improved  quality  of  the  performances  at- 
tracted more  visitors  than  could  well  be  accommoda- 
ted in  the  music-room.  The  garden,  which  during 
the  last  stage  of  its  existence  degenerated  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  stunted  and  sooty  shrubs,  was  lamed  for 
having  been  the  property  of  the  well-known  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  (1662).  At  a  later  period  it  contain- 
ed a  cottage  in  which  the  Kembles  occasionally 
dwelt,  when  in  the  fall  tide  of  their  popularity  at  the 
neighboring  theatre.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
in  this  cottage  that  their  Lalented  daughter.  Miss  Fan- 
ny Kemhle,  was  horn. 

A  curious  head,  described  in  certain  numbers  of 
the  Guardian  for  the  year  1713,  and  designed  as  a 
box  for  the  reception  of  literary  contributions,  was 
pureh.ised  by  Mr.  Kichardson,  the  late  proprietor  of 
"Evans's,"  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  treated 
to  a  post  of  honor  above  the  chimney-piece  in  the  old 
mnsic-room.  It  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  io  a 
lion,  and  its  claws  were  of  the  most  formidable  des- 
cription. It  was  put  up  at  Button's  Coffee  House  in 
July,  1713,  removed  to  the  Shakspeare  Tavern  in 
17SI,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Ulchardson  on  the  8ih  of 
November,  1S09.  It  was  described  by  its  proprietor 
as  being  "indeed  a  jirojicr  emblem  of  knowleilge  and 
action."  for  it  was  "all  head  and  paws."  "Its  fea- 
tures," adds  ihe  writer,  "are  strong  and  well  furrow- 
ed." The  "whiskers"  gained  the  admiration  of  ev- 
ery one  that  saw  them. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  lo  learn  that  the  present 
proprietor  of  "Evans's"  directed  the  chorus  at  the 
first  performance  of  Jlendelssohn's  "Mid-ummer 
Night's  Dream."  He  likewise  superintended  the 
choral  arrangements  for  the  same  composer's  immor- 
tal "Walpurgis  Night  " 

It  is  but  doing  Mr.  Green  justice  to  add  that  he  is 
zealous  in  carrying  out  the  views  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  enterprise,  and  we  recommend  "Evans's" 
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to  the  notice  of  "steady  ymxnp;  men"  who  admire  a 
hifjh  class  of  music,  seo  no  harm  in  a  good  suppei', 
l)ut  avoid  theatres  and  tlie  ordinary  run  of  music- 
halls.  The  performances  commence  at  oiiilit  and 
conclude  about  one.  Tlie  accfimmodation  is  excel- 
lent, the  company  select,  the  waiters  are  attentive, 
and  the  refi-eshmeuts  of  the  best  quality. 

It  WU.S  on  a  moist  and  p;looniy  evening;  within  the 
last  six  weeks  that  we  crossed  the  Uiver  Thames  in 
a  mood  unusually  pensive,  and  threading  divers  of 
those  tortuous  and  fragrant  thorouehfares  familiar  to 
the  students  of  penny  novels,  fonml  ourselves  in  full 
view  of  that  neglected  fane  of  Thespian  muse — the 
Bower  Saloon,  and  in  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Price's 
patent  night-light  manufactory,  and  that  popular 
place  of  resort  the  "Fine  Arts  Gallery  and  Canter- 
bury Hall." 

And  whence  ilid  this  structure  derive  its  name  ? 
The  archiepiscopal  residence  is  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  wc  believe  that  it  is  in  this  circumstunco 
that  we  shall  discover  a  reply  to  the  query. 

A  few  steps  more  and  we  had  crossed  the  thresli- 
hold,  hut  our  hopes  of  a  fresh  and  sudden  accession 
of  liveliness  were  doome<l  to  disappointment.  The 
evening  was  as  yet  but  little  advanced,  ami  area, 
stalls,  and  balcony  were  alike  almost  deserted.  The 
waiters  moved  listlessly  to  ami  fro,  and  flourished 
their  napkins  as  if  to  ward  otf  the  approaches  of 
sleep,  and  the  young  ladies  behind  the  bar  cither  as- 
sumed contemplative  attitudes  and  stared  .straight 
forwarils  in  a  fixed  and  stony  manner,  as  if  tliey 
were  looking  right  through  the  back  of  the  stage  at 
some  object  on  the  far  horizon,  or  with  a  view  of  dis- 
pelling ennui  conversed  with  one  another  in  low 
tones,  and  performed  feats  of  dexterity  with  compli- 
cated bimdles  of  needlework. 

We  strolled  towards  the  "Fine  Arts  Gallery,"  and 
tried  to  console  ourselves  by  examining  Mr.  Hughes's 
great  picture  of  the  "Riot  in  Ilvde  Park."  Wc  ascer- 
tained that  on  )iayment  of  an  extra  sixpence  wo 
should  acquire  the  i"ight  of  inspecting  a  cheerful  de- 
sign on  the  subject  of  the  Santiago  catastrophe,  but 
our  spirits  were  suflicicntly  depressed  already,  ami 
we  preferred  confining  our  attention  to  gigantic  (^nin- 
tus  Curtius  on  an  alarmingly  fiery  steed,  and  the  va- 
rious heathen  divinities,  embletnatic  figures,  and 
scrawling  monstrosities,  without  which  no  public  pic- 
ture gallery  can  ho  reckoned  complete. 

Wo  paused  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  view  of  the 
Thames  from  Waterloo  iBridge,  and  then  turning, 
suddenly  discovered  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  young  gentlemen,  who  wandered  despairingly 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  occasioidy  diversified 
their  proceedings  bv  vanishing  thr(nigh  one  door  and 
reappearing  a  moment  afterwards  at  another,  wc  had 
the  premises  wholly  to  oui-selvcs.  In  the  meantime, 
the  "company,"  represented  by  divers  ladies  ami  gen- 
tlemen in  evening  costume,  were  chanting  what  we 
at  first  took  to  be  a  funeral  dirge  to  organ  accompa- 
niment. Our  meditations  assumed  a  deeper  lioL'c  of 
melancholy,  and  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  a  week-day. 

When  the  introductory  chorus — for  such  was  the 
composition  to  which  we  liavo  adverted — came  to  a 
close,  we  rushed  postdn^stc  np-stairs  to  secure  a  good 
scat  in  longing  anticipation  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  referred  to  "opera,  ballet,  burlesiinc. 
and  pantomime,  hy  all  the  best  artists  in  London." 
But  alas  !  for  those  who  put  their  confidence  in  hand- 
bills. An  cidcrlv  gentleman,  in  black,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  glided  into  a  plaintive  melody,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  and  having  his  coat  tails  to- 
wards an  Italian  landscape  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 
No  sooner  hod  he  retired  than  the  chairman  rapped 
vigorously  with  his  hammer,  and  he  reappeared  to 
moderate  the  very  exuberant  spirits  of  a  very  scanty 
audience,  bv  means  of  a  second  song  as  depressing  as 
the  first.  IIi>on  this  we  resigneit  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances, and  gathered  what  consolation  we  could  in 
examining  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  tenanted. 

"The  Canterbury,"  though  a  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  hall,  has  not  much  pretension  to  beauty. 
The  decorations  are  of  a  cheap  and  meagre  descrip- 
tion, and  a  prevalent  drab-tint  is  the  reverse  of  in- 
spiriting. On  each  si<le,  and  at  one  end,  are  pro- 
jecting galleries  ;  at  the  other  is  a  stage  of  moderate 
dimensions.  The  ground-floor,  divided  into  stalls 
and  area,  is  supjdied  with  tables  and  chairs  ;  the  tial- 
cony  is  reached  by  a  handsome  staircase,  rising  from 
a  spacious  vestibule  fitted  with  a  refreshment  bar; 
and  the  picture-gallery  is  on  the  extreme  left  as  you 
enter.  The  audience,  which  is  ))erfeetly  well-behaved, 
seems  to  muster  in  force  between  half  past  nine  and 
ten,  the  hall  being  nearly  empty  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  proceedings,  and  densely  crowded  from 
about  eleven  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  fre(|ucnters  of  the  Canterbury  are,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  reverse   of  aristocratic,  being  for   the 


most  part  petty  tradesmen,  clerks,  shop  lads,  me- 
chanics ami  soldiers.  Whole  families  may  occasional- 
ly be  seen  in  attendance,  and  since,  as  in  most  halls 
at  a  distance  from  tlie  West-end,  the  olive  branches 
are  as  sufficiently  represented  as  the  parent  stem,  ibe 
eomii' songs  are  at  times  interrupted  by  penetraling 
tokens  of  disapprobation  from  a  baby-inarms.  The 
taste  of  a  Canterbury  audience,  tlunigh  based  upon 
correct  moral  jirinciples,  is  the  reverse  of  diKcrimina- 
tive.  A  form  of  entertainment  that  would  bo  coldly 
received  or  hissed  off  the  stage  at  the  Oxford,  aflbrds 
the  most  genuine  satisfaction  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Comic  songs  only  redeemed  from  utter  im- 
becility by  a  lively  tune,  are  greeted  with  uproarious 
applause ;  and  a  popular  air,  vigorously  performed 
by  the  band,  seems  to  yield  more  genuine  delight 
than  a  selection  from  "Faust,"  or  even  the  eternal 
"Orphee  aux  Knfers."  The  Canterbury  has  acquir- 
ed a  deserved  reputation  for  an  ingenious  form  of  en- 
tertainment, introduced,  we  believe,  by  the  enterpris- 
ing Mr.  Vanderveldt,   and  comprising   the  joint  at- 

trai-'tiolis  of  Imllot,  Kj>ootuoular  tliopliiv,  iind  vocal  and 

instrumental  music.  A  piece  that  ai'hieved  great 
]iopularity,  ami  bore  the  mystic  title  of  "Ko-ko-ri-ko," 
was  of  this  cast,  as  was  alstj  another  known  as  "Ki- 
fum-to-fum,"  which  we  hail  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing, and  enjoyed  immensely. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative.  The  gentleman  in 
black  having  sung  himsell  hoarse,  wc  were  informed 
that  an  eminent  comedian  would  appear  in  a  tragedy 
burlesque,  upon  which  the  Italian  lamlscape  curled 
itself  upi  and  vanished  into  the  thcalrical  heavens, 
and  made  room  for  a  second  laiidsca|)0  of  the  line  old 
Knglish  type,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  trees  at 
the  wings,  and  the  conventional  semi  circular  arches 
by  way  of  apology  for  clouds.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stage  stood  an  uncomfortable  contrivance  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  su])erannuatcd  trunk  shrouded  in  can- 
vas, but  intended  to  portray  a  rustic  couch  composed 
of  mud,  turf,  stones,  and  similarly  sleep-provoking 
materials.  The  band,  which  was  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  stage,  |iluiiged  inio  what  was  fondly  held  to  lie 
an  air  of  much  merriment,  and  by  so  doing  brought 
on  a  gentleman  curiously  appareled,  who,  after  sing- 
ing one  or  two  verses  of  a  song  in  a  way  to  deprive 
the  words  of  all  significance,  commenced  a  not  very 
entertaining  burlesque  of  .Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  oili- 
er tragedians,  of  minor  celebrity.  A  vigorous  piece 
of  ranting  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
by  whom  the  performance  seemed  to  ho  accepted  in 
perfect  good  faith  as  a  legitimate  efl'ort  of  high  tragic 
urt.  Richard  III.  having  been  dispo^'cd  of  according 
to  precedent,  the  chainnan  brought  bis  hammer  iiuo 
])lav,  and  the  "pront  (.■omodinn  rouirne.l  to  r<\n'^  a 
comic  song,  wliiidi  apparently  yielded  intense  gratifi- 
cation, though  the  jnirport  was  wholly  uiuiistinguisli- 
able.  After  this  the  Italian  landscape  returned  from 
the  "flies,"  and  a  young  lady  essayed  her  powers  in 
a  ballatl,  the  waiters  supi)lyiiig  an  <iil  libifinn  accom- 
paniment by  walking  u|i  anil  down  the  gallery,  and 
requesting  the  oceupanis  thereof  to  "make  their  or- 
ders." When  this  portion  of  the  entertainment  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  another  "great  comedian"  ap- 
peared, and  achieved  instantaneous  popularity  by 
thrusting  his  bat  over  his  eyes,  and  assuming  a  nasal 
twang  of  particular  humor-  His  song  bore  sarcastic 
n  ference  lo  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  mar- 
ried mall  and  the  bachelor,  and  elicited  tokens  of 
marked  approval  ;  encouraged  by  which  the  singer 
returned,  in  a  tight  (itting  costume  of  .shiny  material 
and  a  damaged  felt  cap,  and  to  the  air  of  the  "Don- 
kev  Cart,"  promulgated  some  remarkable  theories 
with  regard  to  the  iudependeuce  and  high  moral  sta- 
tus attaching  to  the  vocation  of  a  sweeper  hoy.  The 
aiqdause  with  which  this  last  effort  was  greeted  set 
the  pewter  pots  and  tumblers  dancing  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  aftairs  grew  worse  rather  than 
better  when  the  ]iopular  favorite  reajipeared  in  a  gi- 
gantic shako  ami  tarnished  suit  of  regimentals.  He 
had  just  begun  to  brandish  a  broken  sword,  and  hob- 
ble about  the  stage  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders 
well  rounded,  when  we  rushed  despairingly  from  the 
building,  trusting  that  the  entertainment  might  im- 
prove as  it  progressed,  and  pursued  by  the  strains  of 
the  band,  which  had  struck  up  a  medley  compound- 
ed of  "Tramp,  tramp,  tram]i"  and  "When  Jolinny 
comes  marching  home." 

(To  be   continueJ). 


Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

(From  the  Annual  Renortof  the  School  Board,  hy 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  1867.) 

VOCAL   AND    THTSICAL    GYMNASTICS. 

This  department  in  our  schools  unites,  upon  philo- 
sophical princi])les,  the  best  exercise  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, with  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training. 
Professor  Monroe,  bv  his  instructions,  has  not  only 
conferred  great  benefit  upon  the  pupils,  but  has  ren- 


dered valuable  service  to  the  icaehcrs ;  enabling 
them  to  carry  out  his  plans  ;  developing  tlic  physical 
jiowers  ;  and  aiding,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
management  and  modulation  of  tlie  voice  in  reading; 
— thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  iiisii  uetors  of 
inusic,  the  advantages  o!"  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
seen,  even  by  the  most  superficial  observer. 

IXSTUnCTIOX    IN  MLTSIC. 

Much  as  lias  been  done,  for  instruction  in  music 
through  former  years,  wo  believe  that  never  was  the 
whole  system  so  complete  as  at  the  present  time. 
Formerly,  there  were  separate  plans,  conducted  by 
teachers  who  bad  no  unilormity  of  method  or  pur- 
pose. Now,  under  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Music  (of  \\-hich  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  ])r.  J.  Baxter  Upham  has  been 
the  efficient  chairman  for  the  last  nine  years)  the 
three  departments  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools,  have  been  ])laci'd  in  the  hands  of  Jlessrs. 
Zcriahn,  .Sharland,  and  Mason,  all  able  teachers,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  their  work,  possessing  individual 
gifts,  and  acting  in  unison  with  each  other, — each 
with  a  remarkal)le  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  awakening  enihusiasm  in  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  science  of  music,  in  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, is  taught,  even  to  the  younger  childicii,  in  so 
thorough  a  manner,  as  will  leave  nothing  to  be  un- 
learned ;  inducing  a  readiness  to  advance,  with  per- 
ceptible rapidity,  under  the  instructions  which  will 
follow.  The  school  festivals  at  the  Music  Hall  are 
among  the  most  gratifying  occasions  which  occur  in 
this  citv.  'I'hev  are  a  sutlicient  jiioof  in  themselves, 
of  the  prollcicncy  of  the  pupils,  and  the  iqiprcciation 
of  llic  public. 

Music,  as  conduclet^  in  our  schools,  exerts  now  an 
elevating  and  refining  infiucncc  through  the  whole 
process  of  education.  It  is  not  only  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  beautiful  gills, 
God  has  bestowed  on  his  children;  ofilaiiig  a  con- 
stant resource,  (a  joy  and  a  solace,  for  all  the  coming 
discipline  of  life.)  but  it  is  more  than  this, — it  is  an 
actual  liel])  in  the  development  and  culture  of  all  the 
other  faculties.  The  whole  mind  moves  with  great- 
er ease  and  success  because  of  the  influence  thus  ex- 
erted. The  mental  faculties  are  sympathetic;  the 
Sjiirit  of  music,  blending  with,  and  flowing  through 
all,  like  a  subtle  magnetic  life.  As  there  is  a  hidden 
harmony  in  all  created  things,  melody  being  elicited 
by  wind  and  wave  ;  thus,  wrapiicd  up  within  the 
naiurc  of  flic  child,  are  powers,  which  never  work  so 
harmoniously,  ami  therefore  so  advantageously,  as 
when  thii  gift  is  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  unison 
with  the  wliole  cducniioinil  process.  It  is  more  than 
a  mere  pleasure,  even  wdien  pursued  as  a  recreation. 
According  to  the  etymology  of  that  word,  it  may  be- 
come I!E-cui;ati<)\, — melody,  with  the  breath  of 
life,  itK-cicating  the  whole  nature.  Have  we  not  felt 
this  ?  Is  there,  at  any  time,  a  prevailing  listlessncss, 
a  sense  of  exhaustion  or  fatigue  ?  ("all  up  the  de- 
lightful exhilaration  of  music.  How  will  one  verse 
of  a  spirited  song  dispel  the  clouds,  sending  sunlight 
through  every  mind  ! 

What  a  new  interest  does  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  ihe  schools  throw  into  the  ancctions  of  home !  How 
many  firesides  possess,  through  lliis  gift,  an  added 
charm  !  Separate  as  the  schools  are  from  the  Church, 
yet  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  every  church,  and 
the  Sunday, school  connected  with  each  church,  has 
the  advantage  of  all  tiie  knowledge  of  music  that  has 
been  thus  gained.  1'lie  correct  car  and  disciplined 
taste,  united  with  the  well  developed  and  richly-mod- 
ulated voice,  hns  come  from  the  School.  Thus  a 
new  power  has  been  unconsciously  introduced  from 
the  school  inlo  the  Sanctuary,  kindling  into  added 
fervor  the  services  of  '.be  house  of  God.  Whenever 
the  voice  of  the  great  congrCL'ation  unites  in  anthems 
of  praise;  in  that  full  tide  of  melody,  sweeping  on- 
ward like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  we  have  one  of  the 
grand  results  of  the  teaching  of  music  in  our  public 
schools. 

So,  also,  the  perceptible  growtli  of  a  truer  musical 
taste  in  the  community,  and  the  increasing  desire  for 
a  higher  order  of  music,  has  come,  in  part,  from  the 
same  source,  and  will  doubtless  show  itself  more  and 
more. 

The  constant,  systematic,  thorough  teaching  of 
music  to  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand  children, 
in  evcrv  walk  of  lite,  through  a  whole  city,  and  thot 
persistently,  from  one  generation  to  another,  must 
produce  aii  influence  for  good,  which  cannot  but  bo 
widely  and  deeply  felt. 

Translations  from  Schumann. 

(Py  •■M.  E  Ton  G."  for  the  Loudon   Musical  World.) 

BERLIOZ. 

Overture  lo  "]Vaverh/."     Op.   1. 

What  a  contrast  to  Bennett  is  Berlioz,  that  raging 

bacchanal,  the  terror  of  the  Philistines,  to   whom   he 
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is  simply  nil  nwi'iil  nioiisliT  willi  Iinnfjry  cyc».  But 
wlierc  do  we  lirKl  liirii  today?  liy  llie  crnckling 
licfii'tli  of  ii  Sc'otrli  foiiiury  liouso,  amongst  luiiits- 
mcii,  do^>^,  Mild  merry  coiinlry  j^irls  ! 

Hclnrr  liiM  iic«  all  Orrrturr  lit  "  Wiiferlri/,"  Waltor 
Scott'H  dolicioii^  ''fory,  wiiitdi  in  itH  chnrmiiip:  length, 
its  roniantic  fif'shncss,  its  ])nr(dy  ICntjIisli  stamp,  is 
still  my  r.ivoiito  ()t' all  tlio  modern  l-inglisli  novels. 
To  tliis,  Horlioz  lias  made  Ills  iiuisie.  Fcoplo  will 
ask,  "To  wiiieli  elinpter  ?  to  wliieli  secne  ?  why? 
witli  what  ohjeet  ?"  Crilies  always  want  to  know 
just  what  eomposers  lliemselvcR  eannot  tell  ;  and  of- 
t<-n  do  not  nnderstand  the  leiilh  part  of  what  they 
eritiei/,0.  Good  heavens  !  when  will  tlic  time  come 
that  wo  shall  no  lonf;er  lie  asked  what  we  mean  hy 
our  divine  eoin]iosiiion  ?  Seareli  for  consecutive 
fifths  as  much  as  you  please,  gtMitlemen,  hut  do  leave 
us  in  peace.  Here,  however,  the  words  on  the  tillo- 
paj^o  artord  some  clue — 

"Dn^iims  of  love  and  Iadie.i'  chnrms 
Give  place  to  lienor  and  to  arms." 

This  puts  us  a  little  on  the  scent;  hut  at  the  )iresent 
moment  T  should  like,  ahove  all,  for  an  oreliestra  to 
sliike  uji  the  overture,  while  a  jiarty  of  j-enders  sat 
round  to  test  it  hy  the  story.  It  would  lie  easy  to  de- 
serihe  it — eiilier  in  a  poetical  style,  by  di'pictinp;  tlie 
manifold  scenes  it  snij^^^esls  to  me  ;  or  hy  dissecting 
the  mechanism  of  its  construction.  Each  way  of  ex- 
plaining innsic  has  its  value;  at  any  rate,  the  first 
has  not  tiiat  dryness  wdnch,  in  the  latter,  is  a  fault  or 
a  virtue,  as  you  lmp[)en  to  take  it.  lint  Berlioz's 
music  must  he  liranl :  even  looking  at  the  score  does 
not  help  one  much,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  gain 
any  idea  of  it  on  the  piano.  Often  the  whole  point 
of  a  passage  lies  in  an  instrumental  effect  ;  in  hand- 
fuls  of  chords  dashed  off  in  some  peculiar  manner; 
in  strange  comjilications,  whicii  no  one,  even  with 
the  most  practised  ear,  can  distinctly  represent  to 
himself  hy  the  mere  siglit  of  the  notes  on  paper.  If 
one  ihovouglily  examines  the  thoughts,  and  considers 
them  sejiarately,  they  often  seem  commonplace,  even 
trivial ;  hut  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  much  to  offend 
and  startle  a  German  ear,  the  music  has  for  me  an 
irresistible  charm.  In  each  of  his  works  Berlioz  is 
different  ;  in  each  he  has  ventured  on  new  ground.  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  call  him  a  genius  or  a  musi- 
cal adventurer.  His  lightning  flashes  grandly  enougli; 
but  it  leaves  an  awful  smell  of  sulphur  behind  it. 
One  minute  he  lays  down  big  propositions  and  truths; 
and  the  next,  off  he  goes  into  mere  schoolboy  non- 
sense. To  a  person  who  has  not  attained  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  musical  culture  and  feeling  (and  the 
greater  number  of  people  have  not),  he  must  simply 
appear  a  fool ;  and  doubly  so  to  professional  players* 
who,  for  nine-tenths  of  their  lives,  move  in  one  regu- 
lar round,  and  on  whom  ho  makes  demands  such  as 
no  one  else  ever  did.  This  explains  the  resistance 
his  compositions  have  met  with,  and  the  fact  that  it 
takes  years  for  one  of  them  to  reach  the  light  by  a 
]?roper  performance,  But  the  Overture  to  "  Waver- 
lei/"  will  make  its  way  more  easily.  Everybody 
knows  the  story  and  its  hero ;  and  what  can  be  plain- 
er than  the  motto — 

"Iirfnms  of  love  and  ladies'  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms"  ? 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Overture  may  become 
known  in  Germany  ;  it  can  injure  none  but  those 
poor  creatures  to  whom  nothing,  however  good,  can 
he  of  any  use.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  this 
Overture  hears  a  distant  resemblance  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Meeresslille. 

Berlioz's  remarks  on  the  title-page  should  not  be 
overlooked.  He  calls  this  (Overture  bis  ''Opus  1," 
and  says  that  he  cancels  his  previously  published 
"Opus  i"  ("Eight  Scenes  from  Faust"),  and  that  the 
naverlft/  Overture  is  henceforth  to  be  so  considered. 
But  who  can  tell  whether,  at  some  future  time,  the 
second  "Opus  1"  will  also  please  him  no  longer. 
One  should  therefore,  make  haste  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work,  which,  in  spite  of  some 
youthful  weaknesses,  far  surpasses,  in  greatness  and 
individuality  of  invention,  any  instrumental  music 
which  France  lias  lately  produced. 

LISZT. 

Brai'nra  StutUes,  arrauqed   for   the   Pianoforte,    from 
Parjanhn's  Caprices.     {In  Two  Parts). 

The  original  work  is  entitled,  "24  Caprieri  per 
Viollno  .solo,  couiposti  e  dedicriti  Ofjh'  arlisti  da  A^.  Pa/p 
anini.  [Eurre  10  )"  Twelve  of  these,  adapted  tor 
the  ]iiano  by  Ilohert  Schumann,  appeared  as  long 
ago  as  1833  and  1835.  An  arrangement  of  some  of 
them  also  appeared  in  Paris,  but  I  do  not  remember 
by  whom  they  were   done.     Liszt's   collection   cou- 

*  I  have  often  found  that  it  is  nmonf;<Jt  profes-sional  musi- 
cians one  meets  with  the  most  ob.'Jtinate  narrow-mindcducsfi; 
though,  ou  the  other  baud,  they  arc  seldom  wanting  in  cer- 
tain Bound  qualities. 


tains  fiyc  of  the  Caprices  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
celcbr.'ited  "Hondo  a  la  Campanella."  His  aim  was 
no  mere  pedantic  imitation,  or  simjile  filling  out  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  violin  part;  the  piano  and  the 
violin  prodiiee  their  effects  by  diilerent  means.  The 
all  iiiiportaiit  task  was  to  juoduco  the  same  efl'eet  by 
wliatcver  means.  Every  one  who  has  heard  Ijiszt 
knows  how  thoroughly  he  understands  the  capacity 
and  (|iialities  of  his  instrument.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  most  interesling  to  see  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  violin  player  (as  far  as  regards  bravura  play- 
ing) of  this  century,  treated  hy  the  greatest  piano- 
player  of  our  day.  A  glance  at  the  collection,  with 
its  wonderful  array  of  notes,  ranged  up  and  down 
like  the  rafters  of  a  house,  is  enough  to  show  that  we 
have  no  Irifie  to  deal  with.  It  is  as  if  in  this  work 
Liszt  had  wanted  to  dis(dose  all  his  experiences,  and 
to  bequeath  to  i»osierity  every  secret  of  bis  playing  : 
in  no  better  way  could  he  have  manifested  his  yener- 
ation  for  the  great  deceased  artist  tlian  by  a  work 
like  this,  so  carefully  worked  out  even  to  tho  small- 
est ilctails,    and    icncclin;^    the    epirit    of    tho   orif;iiial 

with  perfect  fidelity.  If  Schumann  aimed  rather  at 
btinging  out  the  poetical  side  of  tho  compositions, 
Liszt,  without  neglecting  that,  has  chosen  rather  to 
reflect  its  mechanical  diflieulties.  He  very  rightly 
entitles  the  pieces  "Bravura  Studies"  ;  since  they  arc 
just  suited  for  jihiying  in  public  as  show-pieces.  But 
there  are  not  many  who  could  thoroughly  master 
them  ;  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the 
whole  world.  However,  the  difficulty  will  not  pre- 
vent people  from  attempting  them.  Many  are  glad 
to  approach  even  tolerably  near  the  highest  summits 
of  executive  perfection.  When  we  closely  examine 
this  collection,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  purely  musi- 
cal worth  often  bears  no  proportion  to  its  mechanical 
difficulties.  But  the  title  "Sludif  answers  for  much 
in  this  case.  We  are  to  practise  diligently,  ^vhatever 
may  be  the  cost. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  pieces  ever 
written  for  the  piano,  as  the  originals  are  lor  the  vio- 
lin. Paganini  probably  meant  to  express  this  in  his 
charmingly  short  dedication,  "Agli  artisti,"  as  much 
as  to  say,  "We  are  accessible  to  artists  only."  Thus 
it  is  also  with  the  present  arrangement;  none  hut 
real  artists  of  high  standing  could  make  anything  of 
them.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  can  they  he 
judged.  We  must  forego  a  regular  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  the  arrangement  with  the  original  ;  it 
would  take  too  much  space,  and  is  best  done  with 
both  before  one.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  first 
Study  with  Schumann's  arrangement  of  the  same,  a 
comparison  to  which  Liszt  expressly  invites  us  by 
copying  the  latter,  bar  Ity  bar,  next  bis  own.  In  the 
Italian  edition  it  is  the  sixth  Caprice.  The  last 
number  contains  the  Variations,  which  also  form  the 
last  number  in  the  original  edition,  and  probably 
suggested  to  Ernst  his  "Carneval  de  Venise  ;"  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  this  one  is  to  me  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole  ;  but  even  here,  in  the  small 
space  of  a  few  bars,  one  finds  the  most  prodigious 
difficulties,  such  as  even  Liszt  himself  would  have  to 
study.  Whoever  can  master  these  Variations,  so  as 
to  jilay  them  in  the  easy  playful  style  which  they  re- 
quire, and  make  them  go  like  scenes  in  a  puppet- 
show,  may  travel  all  over  the  world,  confident  that 
he  will  return  with  golden  laurels,  a  second  Liszt- 
Paganini. 

Liszt  at  Leipzig. 

Would  that  it  \vere  possible  for  me,  my  distant 
friends,  my  unknown  readers,  and  all  you  who  can 
never  hope  to  hear  this  great  artist  for  yourselves, 
and  yet  eagerly  treasure  every  word  concerning  him, 
would  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  so  gigantic  a  character.  But  the  difficulties 
are  great.  His  outward  man  is  the  least  hard  to  de- 
pict. It  has  been  often  attempted,  and  his  head  has 
been  compared  to  Schiller's  and  Napoleon's,  And 
inasmuch  as  all  extraordinary  men  seem  to  have  a 
look  in  common — especially  that  of  energy  and  force 
in  the  eye  and  month — the  comparison  is  not  entirely 
inaccurate.  In  particul.ar  lie  resembles  Napoleon 
when  young,  in  the  well-known  portraits  of  General 
Bonaparte— pale  and  lean,  with  a  marked  profile — 
the  expression  of  the  whole  figure  concentrated  in 
the  brow.  He  also  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
the  late  Ludwig  Sehunke — a  likeness  extending  to 
their  common  art  ;  so  much  so  that  while  Liszt  was 
playing  it  often  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  listening  to 
something  I  had  heard  beforo. 

So  much  for  his  exterior.  To  characterize  his  art 
is  indeed  a  task .  It  is  not  to  be  described  as  play- 
ing of  this  or  that  style  :  it  is  rather  the  utterance  of 
a  great  intellect  to  whom  iiatuie  has  for  once  given 
the  power  to  conquer  and  rule,  with  the  harmless  im- 
plements of  art  instead  of  the  ordinary  deadly  weap- 
ons. There  are  many  remarkable  artists  of  the  last 
generation,  and  others  still  alive  who  in  many  re- 
spects equal  Liszt ;  and  yet  are  one  and  all  inferior 


to  him,  because  they  have  not  his  energy  and  bold- 
ness. One  often  hears  a  wish  expressed  that  Thal- 
lierg  might  enter  the  lists  with  him.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  heads  of  the  two  men  to  pre- 
dict the  result  of  the  contest.  I  recollect  a  well- 
known  Vienna  artist  saying  that  his  countryman 
Thalberg  had  the  face  of  a  beautiful  highbred  lady, 
with  the  nose  of  a  man  ;  but  that  Liszt  might  sit  to 
any  painter  for  a  Greek  god.  And  there  is  some- 
thing of  tho  same  difference  between  their  playing. 
As  a  player  f'hopin  comes  nearer  to  Liszt — at  least 
be  is  not  a  whit  behind  him  in  fairy-like  delicacy 
and  grace  ;  but  nearest  of  all  artists  are  Paganini 
and  Malibran,  from  both  of  whom  he  confesses  to 
have  adopted  very  much. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  some  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  successive  stejis  of  his  career  are  so  well  known 
to  my  readers,  that  I  need  not  recall  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  arrived  in  Leipzig  already  covered 
with  an  amount  of  honor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
none  but  artists,  and  with  his  reputation  firmly  estab- 
liubed.  Tt  was  thus  difficult  to  say  anything  to  add 
to  his  fame ;  but  it  was  not  so  diflicult  to  endeavor  to 
enileavor  to  damage  it  a  little,  according  to  an  an- 
cient practice  of  the  mean  and  the  pedantic.  And 
the  plan  was  actually  tried.  It  was  surely  not  Liszt's 
fault  that  the  announcements  were  so  made  as  to 
mystify  the  pablic,  and  that  there  were  mistakes  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  concert.  But  those  things 
were  employed  by  a  well-known  anonymous  lam- 
pooner to  excite  public  feeling  against  Iiim,  and  he 
was  accused  of  coming  to  Ijoipzig  only  to  satisfy  an 
inordinate  love  of  gain.  We  dismiss,  once  and  for- 
ever, such  unworthy  accusations. 

The  first  concert,  on  the  17th  March,  was  a  remark- 
able sight.  The  audiencee  were  crowded  together 
pell-mell.  The  very  room  did  not  look  like  itself, 
and  the  orchestra  was  filled  with  seats  for  the  public. 
In  the  middle  sat  Liszt.  He  commenced  with  the 
.Sr/ier^o  and /''i'no/e  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;" — a  strange  choice,  and  on  several  accounts, 
not  a  happy  one.  In  one's  own  priyato  room,  with 
a  friend  or  two,  it  is  possible  to  forget  the  orchestra 
ill  the  transcription,  which  is  certainly  most  carefully 
done;  but  in  public,  in  tho  yery  hall  in  which  one 
had  heard  the  symphony  over  and  over  again,  play- 
ed by  the  band  in  the  most  finished  style,  the  com- 
para'tivo  weakness  of  the  piano  was  severely  felt,  and 
the  more  severely  the  more  strenuously  it  endeavored 
to  render  the  masses  of  orchestral  sound.  A  simpler 
and  more  suggestive  arrangement  would  probably 
have  been  more  effective.  But  it  served  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  master  on  his  own  instrument,  and 
all  were  content ;  they  had,  at  least,  seen  the  lion 
shake  his  mane.  The  noble  animal  was  soon  to  do 
mightier  things.  His  ne.xt  piece  was  a  Fantasia  on 
themes  hy  Pacini,  played  in  truly  extraordinary 
fashion.  But  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  all 
the  astonishing  and  audacious  execution  displayed  in 
this  for  the  magical  delicacy  with  which  he  interpre- 
ted the  Study  that  followed  it.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Chopin,  I  repeat  that  I  know  no  one  to 
approach  him  in  this  style.  He  finished  with  his 
well-known  "Chromatic  Galop,"  and  then,  as  the 
plause  still  continued,  played  the  equally  well-known 
"Bravura  Waltz." 

Liszt  was  too  exhausted  and  unwell  to  give  the 
concert  announced  for  the  next  day.  Bat,  in  the 
meantime,  a  musical  festival  was  in  preparation,  of 
such  a  nature  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  one 
else  present,  should  ever  forget  it.  The  giver  of  tho 
festival — Mendelssohn — had  avowedly  chosen  the 
programme  from  compositions  unknown  to  his  guest, 
viz  ,  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C;  his  own  Psalm, 
"As  pants  the  Hart  :"the  JMeeres.<:tiIle  Overture  ;  three 
Choruses  from  St.  Paul;  and,  for  the  wind-up, Bach's 
Concerto  for  three  pianos,  to  be  played  by  Liszt,  Hil- 
ler,  anil  himself.  The  whole  thing  had  a  completely 
impromptu  air,  and  it  occupied  three  thoroughly  de- 
lightful hours,  such  as  one  can  hardly  hope  to  enjoy 
again  for  years.  At  the  end  Liszt  played  a  solo,  and 
wonderfully  too.  The  party  separated  in  a  state  of 
delight  and  excitement,  and  the  cheerful  and  bright 
expression  which  lit  up  every  face  shone,  as  it  were, 
like  a  thank-offering  to  the  giver  of  the  festival  for 
his  homage  to  the  talent  and  fame  of  his  brother-ar- 
tist. 

Liszt's  most  genial  performance,  however,  was  yet 
to  come.  This  was  Weber's  t'oueertsliicl-,  with  which 
he  opened  liis  second  concert.  On  this  evening  the 
whole  audience,  both  professional  and  non  profession- 
al, were  in  the  most  cordial  humor,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm which  prevailed  during  the  piece,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, surpassed  well  nigh  everything  before  wit- 
nessed. He  started  the  concerto  at  once  with  a  force 
and  majesty  of  expression  befitting  a  procession  to 
the  battle-field,  and  carried  it  on  with  increasing 
power,  bar  hy  bar,  until  he  seemed  to  dominate  over 
the  whole  orchestra,  and  to  lead  it   on   in  triumph. 
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At  this  moment  he  really  looked  like  the  great  com- 
mander to  whom  we  have  already  compared  him,  and 
the  shouts  of  applaase  miglit  well  have  been  mistak- 
en for  "Vive  I'Empereur!"  Besides  the  Concert- 
stuck,  he  gave  a  Fantasia  on  themes  from  the  Uuijne- 
nots,  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  and  Serenade,  and  finally, 
at  the  demand  of  the  audience,  the  Erl  King.  But 
the  Concertstiick  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

Who  it  was  that  suggested  the  crown  of  flowers 
which  was  handed  to  him  at  the  close  by  a  favorite 
lady  singer,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  certainly  well  de- 
served. None  but  a  narrow  and  spitetul  aatnre 
could  carp,  as  some  have  carped,  at  a  friendly  act  of 
homage  like  this.  To  give  you,  my  friends,  the 
pleasure  which  you  this  day  enjoyed,  this  great  ar- 
tist had  sacrificed  years  of  his  life  :  of  the  labor  his 
art  had  cost  him  you  know  nothing  :  he  gave  you 
the  best  he  had,  his  heart's  blood,  his  very  utmost, 
and  you  grudge  him,  in  return,  a  paltry  garland  ! 

Liszt,  however,  would  not  remain  in  debt.  Ho 
was  evidently  much  pleased  with  liis  warm  roccption 
on  the  second  occasion,  and  immediately  stated  his 
readiness  to  give  a  third  concert  for  any  charitable 
institution  that  might  l)e  selected.  Accordingly,  on 
Monday  last,  he  played  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Musicians,  as,  on  the  day 
before,  he  had  done  at  Dresden  for  the  poor.  The 
room  was  crowded  to  sufli'ocation.  The  object  of  the 
concert,  the  programme,  the  co-operation  of  the  most 
favorite  artists,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  Liszt 
himself,  combined  to  excite  the  public  sympathy, 
lie  arrived  from  Dresden  in  the  morning,  and  al- 
though fatigued  with  bis  journey  and  with  the  long 
performance  of  the  day  before,  went  immediately  to 
rehearsal,  so  that  be  had  only  a  short  interval  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert.  Repose  he  bad 
none.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mention  this,  for 
the  greatest  man  is,  after  all,  but  human,  and  the  ev- 
ident exhaustion  with  which  Liszt  played  in  the  eve- 
ning was  but  the  natural  consei|nence  of  his  recent 
labors.  He  showed  his  friendly  feeling  by  choosing 
for  the  concert  compositions  by  three  persons  pres- 
ent, Mendelssohn,  Ililler,  and  myself.  He  selected 
the  new  (D-minor)  Concerto  of  the  first,  some  Stud- 
ies of  Hiller's,  and  several  numbers  from  an  early 
work  of  mine, 'called  "Carneval."  It  will  .astonish 
many  a  timid  performer  to  bear  that  he  ]]layed  the 
greater  part  of  these  pieces  practically  nf  sir/Id  !  The 
"Studies"  and  the  "Carneval,"  indeed,'  be  knew 
sliglitly  before,  but  the  Concerto  bo  had  not  seen  till 
a  day  or  two  previously  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  bavc  ibund  time  in  tlmt  abort  period 
for  any  proper  study  of  it.  I  ventured  to  hint  my 
fear  tjint  the  rhapsody  of  carnival-life  would  make 
but  little  impression  on  a  general  audience  ;  but  this 
he  dismissed  at  once,  by  saying  that  he  hoped  it 
would.  Nevertheless,  I  still  believe  lie  had  deceived 
himself. 

And  here  I  may  bo  rdlowed  a  word  or  two  on  this 
composition  of  mine.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
which  a  musical  friend  of  mine  resided  contained  let- 
ters answering  to  the  same  notes  as  those  of  my  own 
name  ;  and  tiiis  suggested  to  me  one  of  those  jeux  d' 
esprit  which,  since  Bach  set  the  example,  have  been 
common  enough  in  music.  It  w-as  composed,  piece 
by  piece,  just  at  tlie  time  of  the  Carnival  of  18.3.5,  but 
my  motive  throughout  was  serious,  and  ilie  inter-con- 
nexion of  the  whole  is  close  enough.  Afterwards  I 
added  titles  to  the  different  pieces,  and  called  the 
whole  collection  "Carneval."  It  contains  many 
things  which  may  charm  individual  hearers,  but  the 
moods  of  the  music  change  too  rapidly  to  allow  of 
its  being  followed  by  the  general  public,  who  dislike 
being  disturbed  every  other  minute.  This  fact,  as  I 
have  already  said,  bad  not  been  sufBciently  consider- 
ed by  my  good  friend  Li«zt ;  and  though  he  played 
with  so  much  interest  and  geniality  as  probably  to 
affect  people  here  and  there,  yet  the  audience  at 
large  remained  unmoved.  With  Hiller's  Studies  it 
■was  very  different.  Being  in  a  familiar  form,  they 
readily  made  their  way,  and  two  of  them — in  D  flat 
and  in  E  minor — were  received  with  great  favor. 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  we  already  knew  in  all  its 
tranquil  and  masterly  clearness,  through  the  perform- 
ance of  its  composer.  Liszt  played  it,  as  I  said,  al- 
most at  sight,  a  feat  in  which  it  would  lie  impossible 
for  any  one  to  imitate  him.  His  powers  of  execu- 
tion I'ame  out  in  full  glory  in  the  last  piece  of  the 
programme — the  "Hcxamcron" — a  set  of  variations 
by  Thalberg,  Herz,  Pixis,  and  himself.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  think  where  be  can  have  found  strength 
to  repeat,  as  he  did,  fully  half  the  variations,  and 
then,  to  the  rapture  of  the  audience,  to  wind  up  with 
his  Galop  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  one  thing  to  regret — 
that  be  did  not  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  in   any  of   Chopin's   pieces,   which   ho 


plays  incomparably  and  with  the  greatest  affection. 
In  bis  own  room  he  cheerfully  plays  anything  one 
asks  for,  and  often  I  have  listened  to  bim  there  with 
astonishment.     He  left  us  on  Thursday  morning. 


wilt  %hx^^)i. 


London. 

MoNDAT  PopL'LAR  CONCERTS.  {From  the  Times, 
March  9) .  A  very  interesting  novelty  was  introduc- 
ed on  Monday  night,  in  the  shape  of  an  Oltel,  for 
string  and  wind  instruments,  by  Schubert.  Some 
will,  doubtless,  think  it  strange  that  this  remarkable 
work  should  never  till  now  have  been  heard  at  the 
Mond.ay  Popular  Concerts,  but  they  can  hardly  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  number  of 
compositions,  in  almost  every  form,  which  have  been 
brought  forward  at  St.  .lames's  Hall  since  February 
1859.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  have  left  many  splendid  pieces  tliat 
still  await  a  hearing  ;  that  Haydn  has,  at  least  fifty 
quartets  wholly  unknown  to  the  large  majority  of 
Mr.  Chappell's  supporters  ;  that  .Spohr  has  a  very 
great  number  to  select  from,  and  that  Mendelssohn 
is  not  by  any  means  exhausted.  The  movement  on 
behalf  of  Schumann  has  of  late  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment, and  while  the  degree  of  absolute  merit  belong- 
ing to  that  master  is  and  is  likely  to  remain  a  vexed 
question,  his  works  are  not  fre(|ucntly  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  others  about  wdiich  there  could  possibly 
bo  no  question  at  all.  Not  only  Schumann,  but 
Schumann's /)rr//<>//c's- and  imitators  have  been  admit- 
ted ;  and  only  the  other  night  we  were  favored  with 
a  specimen  of  Hcrr  .Johannes  Brahms,  about  whom 
Scbiimann  openly  preached  as  the  new  light  tlmt  was 
to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  Nevertbelcss,  the  .?o7c( 
in  I!  Hat.  for  string  instruments,  of  Hcrr  Brahms  fell 
dead,  admirably  as  it  was  played  by  Herr  Joachim 
and  his  associates.  .  .  . 

That  Schubert  was  one  of  the  most  wonderfully 
gifted  of  musicians  is  beyond  dispute.  His  six  hun- 
dred songs  alone  would  have  proclaimed  that ;  but 
now  one  great  instrumental  composition  after  anoth- 
er, in  the  shape  of  syinpliony,  quintet,  quartet,  sona- 
ta, &.C.,  comes  to  proclaim  it  with  tenfold  emphasis. 
Not  the  least  convincing  among  them  is  the  Ottct  in- 
troduced for  the  first  lime  on  the  occasion  under  no- 
tice— a  work  of  genius,  if  there  ever  was  one.  The 
two  niovements — andante  with  variations  and  minuet  1 
with  trio — omitted  from  the  seven  of  which  the  entire 
work  concists.  arc  comparativelv  uninijiortaiu.  al-  | 
tbougli  none  who  arc  acquainted  with  them  can  deny 
their  beauty.  They  are,  however,  in  the  manner  of 
Spohr,  a  manner  which  happily  Schubert  very  rarely 
adopted.  On  the  whole,  therefore  the  Oltit  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  n  fair  opportunity  of  apprecia- 
tion ;  and,  thanks  to  its  splendid  execution  bv  MM. 
.Toachim,  Ries  (violins),  Blagrove  fviola),  Piatti 
(violoncello),  Reynolds  (double-bass),  Lazarus  (clar- 
inet), C.  Harper  (horn),  and  'Wintcrbottnin  (has- 
soon),  the  audience  were  well  initiated  inio  the  count- 
less beauties  of  detail  which  keep  up  its  interest  fi-om 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  applause  at  the  termina- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  two  of  the  movements — an 
exquisite  andante  in  B  flat,  and  a  scherzo  with  trio 
that  might  have  been  signed  "Beethoven" — would 
cheerfully  have  been  listened  to  again  by  the  whole 
room,  so  engagingly  melodious  is  the  one,  and  so 
full  of  vigorous  life  the  other. 

Herr  ,Toachim  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  con- 
cert by  the  most  magnificent  performance  even  he 
has  given  of  .T.  ,S.  Bach's  marvellous  Chacnnne  with 
variaticnis  ;  the  thunders  of  applause  that  followed 
compelled  the  unequalled  artist  ajiain  to  come 
forward  and  play  the  opening  prelude  to  one  of  the 
same  composer's  solo  sonatas.  The  pianist  w-as  Herr 
Ernst  Paucr,  whose  classical  taste  was  manifested  in 
bis  choice  (or  solo  of  the  Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor 
bv  Mendelssohn.  The  other  instrumental  ptiece  w-as 
Beethoven's  trio  in  E  flat,  No.  1,  Op.  1,  played  by 
MJL  Pauer,  Joachim,  and  Piatti. 

[From  the  Morning  Star,  March  20.)  Mme.  Ara- 
bella Goddard  took  her  annual  benefit  on  Monday 
evening,  and  once  more  evidenced  her  untiring  zeal 
for  the  an  of  which  she  is  so  bright  an  ornament,  by 
producing  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  Beetho- 
ven's stupendous  pianoforte  sonata  in  B  flat  major. 
Op.  106,  written  by  its  illustrious  composer  late  in 
life,  and  during  a  season  of  great  adversity,  inasmuch 
as  this  very  work  had  to  be  sold  in  London  to  meet 
the  then  existing  necessity  Beethoven  had  for  funds. 
He  savs  in  his  letter  to  bis  friend  and  pupil,  E'erdi- 
nand  Ries  : — "Don't  forget  Sonata  Op.  100,  and  the 
money."  The  work,  however,  has  hardly  ever  been 
played,  as  it  contains  passages  insurmountable  even 
to  most  professors.  It  opens  with  a  pompous  allegro; 
the  theme,  which  is  particularly  striking,  is  worked 


through  several  progressions  of  barinony  until  the 
scherzo  is  reached,  which  is  of  the  truly  Beethoven 
kind,  playful  and  spirited  throughout.  This  at  last 
gives  way  to  an  adagio  in  the  remote  key  of  F  sharp 
minor,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  impassioned  move- 
ment ever  written  for  the  piano.  Beethoven  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  have  taken  his  favorite  instrument  into 
his  confidence,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  angui-.h 
of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  it  would 
seem  th.at  ho  poured  out  his  soul  in  this  wonderful 
lamentation,  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the  various 
transition  of  keys,  until,  apparently  wearied  with  it- 
self, it  dies  in  a  pianissimo  effect.  The  listener  is 
only  awakened  from  bis  reverie  .as  the  concluding 
allegro  risoluto  is  d.asbed  off,  which  being  in  the  fugue 
style,  it  brings  about  that  charming  antagonism  of 
ideas  which  Beethoven  knew  so  well  how  to  treat. 
The  climax  of  the  finale  is  reached  in  a  majestic  pas- 
sage built  upon  the  original  theme.  Mme.  Goddard, 
by  this  exertion  of  her  splendid  talent  in  producing 
an  almost  unplayable  work,  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
all  amateurs,  and  has  achieved  tlie  supremacy  over 
all  living  pianists.  The  fair  performer  seemed  to 
linger  on  the  pathetic  tones  of  the  great  adagio  move- 
ment with  a  fondness  that  spoke  with  an  eloquence 
we  can  only  record,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. When  Mine,  (ioddard  retired  after  this  re- 
markable display,  a  perfect  ovation  followed  her,  un- 
til she  was  compelled  to  reappear  on  the  platform,  in 
acknowledgment  of  applause  as  hearty  and  genuine 
as  we  have  ever  heard  accorded  to  any  artist  on  any 
occasion.  The  concert  opened  with  Mozart's  quartet 
in  D  miivir,  for  two  violins,  viola,  ami  violoncello, 
performed  by  Messrs.  .Toachim,  Ries,  Blagrove.  and 
Piatti.  The  hist  named  gentleman  also  performed  a 
sonata  in  C  major,  by  Boccherini,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  an  encore  for  the  finale.  The  concert 
concluded  with  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  played,  of 
course  by  Mme.  Goddard  and  Hcrr  Joacliim.  Mr. 
Cummings  sang  Handel's  "Dccpcrand  deeper  still," 
from  .Icphtlia,  and  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  song 
called  "The  Sonnet,"  written  by  Jlcndelssohn  in 
18.31,  and  now  for  the  first  time  published.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  the  conductor. 

Old  PlIII.lIAIiMONIC.  [From  the  Orchestra,  March 
IG).  The  Philharmonic  Society  inaugurated  its  fifty- 
fifth  season  on  Monday,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  post  of  conductor,  vacat- 
ed by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 
The  late  conductor  retired  with  the  respects  of  many 
of  the  Society's  well-wishers  ;  for  his  personal  friends 
outnumbered  even  his  admirers.  As  n  conductor 
Professor  Bennett  might  Jiave  attained  a  higher  posi- 
tion if  his  abilities  in  other  respects  had  not  thrown 
those  special  talents  into  the  shade.  i\Ir.  Cusins  has 
undertaken  a  task  of  considcrnblc  difliculty,  to  which, 
however,  we  consider  bim  fully  eipial.  Despite  oc- 
casional cavillers  and  lukewarm  supporters,  we  fully 
accredit  Mr.  Cusins  with  the  power  to  deal  with  any 
emergency  ;  nn  ofiinion  further  substantiated  by  his 
successful  debut  on  Monday.  The  ordeal  was  no 
light  one  :  Mr.  Cusins  had  before  him  the  hostile  and 
censorious  as  well  as  the  friendly  ;  but  the  issue  left 
but  one  opinion — that  the  new  conductor  is  the  man 
for  his  post.  His  heat  is  firm  and  dcciiled,  he  pos- 
sessed full  control  over  his  band,  and  w.as  evidently 
master  of  the  task  before  him.  In  the  first  piece  of 
the  programme,  the  C  minor  Symphony  of  Mendels- 
sohn, composed  in  18'J4,  when  the  composer  was  be- 
tween 14  and  I.'),  the  qualities  of  conductor  and  band 
were  put  to  the  test;  but  Mr.  Cusins  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  every  note.  A  stronger  trial  was 
Beethoven's  glorious  Symphony  in  A,  but  one  which 
was  no  less  succcssfiillv  surmounted.  An  overture 
of  Professor  Bennett's — the  ".Xaiads" — was  given  as 
a  little  memorial  compliment,  which  was  perfectly 
appreciated  by  the  audience  ;  and  Cborubini's  "Ahen- 
ccrrages"  m.ade  up  the  programme.  Hcrr  Joachim 
was  in  good  force,  and  his  fine  playing  showed  to 
great  advant.ige  with  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a  correct  mu- 
sical perspective.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Louisa 
Pyneand  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Henrt  Leslie's  Choir.  A  second  extra  con- 
cert was  given,  when  the  "Antigone"  was  repeated, 
omitting  the  bulk  of  the  read  text,  which  Miss  Kate 
Saville  previously  delivered.  The  execution  was 
highly  satisfactory — finer  if  possible  than  on  the  fiist 
occa'^ion.  A  miscellaneous  selection  followed,  in- 
cluding the  overtures  to  Ch&ruhhu's  "Deux  Journ^es" 
and  to  "Olteron,"  and  an  admirable  playing  bv  Mr. 
Charles  Hallc'  of  Beethoven's  fourth  piano  concerto 
in  C.  Miss  Ada  Jackson  sang  very  well,  and  Mr. 
Cummings  was  in  excellent  voice. 

Musical  Society  of  London.  The  ninth  sea- 
son commenced  March  20.  We  had  the  "  Walpur- 
gis-Nachl"  cantata  executed  in  a  style  which  only  had 
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one  defect — the  solo  singinp;  of  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson, 
who  was  inaudible  beyond  t!ie  first  iialf  dozen  rows 
of  stalls.  Miss  Julia  I'dtoii  was  discriminating,  if  licr 
andicnco  were  cold  ;  Mr.  Lewis  'riicimiis  sang  care- 
fully and  well.  Haydn's  familiar  sympiiony  in  K 
ilal  was  performed  with  niueli  (;iisto,and  llio  elabo. 
rale  andante  found  general  favor.  A  c|naint  and 
pleasing  effect  was  attained  in  Schumann's  vocal 
jiiece,  "Gipsy-Life,"  sung  by  eighty  choristers  and 
full  orchestra  ;  it  provoked  an  encore.  Mme.  Schu- 
mann's playing  i'ornied  a  strong  /ini]/!  d'ttppui;  the 
dcli^^hlful  concetto  hv  Mo/.art,  in  I)  minor,  and  the 
(Mioral  Fanrasia  of  Hcethc^vcn  broui^ht  out  her  elab- 
orate anil  delicate  stylo  of  ]»Iaying  and  her  won- 
derful bravura. 


Paris. 

Opkra.  Of  Verdi's  new  piece,  "Don  Carlos," 
the  correspondent  of  the  Orchestra  writes  (March 
2t))  as  follows.  Verdi's  imagination  like,  that  of  his 
own  gypsy  Azncena,  seems  atill  haunted  by  the 
whirling  music  of  burnings  at  the  stake  : 

As  regards  the  lyrical  portion,  I  can  only  repeat 
my  first  impression  :  it  is  indifferently  dull,  and  its 
dullness  is  only  relieved  by  a  lively  trio,  a  great 
march,  and  the  one  air  for  mezzosoiirano.  Of  the 
libretto  there  is  a  little  more  to  be  said,  though  but 
small  redeeming  things.  I  told  you  the  plot  was 
Schiller's,  and  so  it  is,  but  there  are  deviations  from 
the  original,  which  I  find  on  comparing  notes ;  and 
the  librettists'  interpolations,  omissions,  and  altera- 
tions are  not  improvements.  Hut  as  no  one  ever 
reads,  and  few  can  understand  the  plot  of  an  opera, 
or  are  disposed  to  critwize  the  dialon;ue,  let  that  pass. 
The  fiist  scene  represents  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  The  ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  which 
gives  to  the  scene  as  dreary  an  aspect  as  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  the  fimons  picture,  "The  Duel  after  the 
Masquerade."  Eliznhetlt  of  Valnis  (Madame  Sass) 
has  escaped  from  the  neighboring  castle,  from  whose 
turrets  the  liiihts  are  gleaming,  to  meet  her  lover  in 
the  forest.  The  season  is  somewhat  unpropitious  to 
billing  and  cooing;  but  tlicv  impart  their  loves  in  a 
duet  which  was  scarcely  audible,  since  it  was  drowned 
by  a  running  accompaniment  of  opera  doors  being 
slammed,  and  by  obese  Frenchmen  waddling  their 
way  to  their  stalls  and  putting  more  punctual  people 
to  intolerable  annoyance  and  inconvenience.  This 
is  always  the  case  in  Paris ;  for  men  will  smoke  after 
dinner,  and  ladies  must  lake  many  last  lingering 
glances  at  their  mirrors,  give  tinishing  touches  of 
pearl  powder,  readjust  their  chignons,  and  hold 
post-prandial  consultations  with  their  maids.  We 
must  therefore  suspend  our  criticism  on  the  first  act. 
The  second  is  dull  enough.  A  monk  roams  about 
the  dreary  corridor  of  the  St.  Just  Monastery.  He 
murmurs  his  resolve  to  save  his  grandson  from 
Philip's  wrath  ;  and  from  this  we  glean  that  from 
under  that  monkish  cowl  gloom  the  once-dreaded 
features  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  monarchical  Brother 
Ignatius.  In  the  next  scene  the  Marquis  Posa 
(Faurel  duets  with  the  Don,  who  entrusts  him  with  a 
letter  for  the  Princess.  She  has  become  his  father's 
bride,  and  the  Don's  respect  for  his  papa  does  not 
dispel  his  intention  to  become  a  correspondent  in  a 
divorce  case.  The  Don  has  evidently  some  dread  of 
M.  Vandal,  since  he  enjoins  his  Mercury  to  be  speci- 
ally mindful  of  the  missive.  In  the  next  act  he  de- 
livers it  to  the  Queen,  and  flirts  with  the  Princess  of 
Elioli,  her  lady  of  honor,  whilst  the  Queen  reads  her 
love-letter.  'This  trio  is  gay.  impassioned,  sparkliTig 
— Verdi  all  over.  In  its  delineation  of  the  combined 
e.xpression  of  contending  passions  blending  in  exqui- 
site harmony,  it  recalls  the  glorious  quatuor  from 
"Riffolello ;"  for  ever  and  anon  the  fierce  wail  of 
blighted  love  is  heard  through  the  badinage  of  the 
courtly  danger.  The  next  act  is  ushered  in  by  a  bal- 
let in  which  Gallic  disjecta  membra  are  displayed  with 
their  wonted  prodigality.  The  scene,  however,  is  of 
surpassing  splendor,  and  displays  with  marvellous 
exactitude  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  Plaza  and 
Cathedral  at  Valladolid.  The  gloomy  Kinq  Philip 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  retinue  with  his 
bride  ;  gladness  beams  upon  that  gloomy  brow  ;  his 
bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne,  for  no  odor 
is  so  grateful  to  the  nostrils  as  the  flesh  of  a  roasted 
heretic,  and  the  steak  is  already  prepared ;  the  fires 
gleam  in  the  Plaza,  and  a  goodly  batch  of  accursed 
Protestants  stand  ready  to  be  grilled.  Von  Carlos  en- 
ters at  the  head  of  a  F^lemish  deputation  :  he  asks  for 
some  privileges  for  those  provinces,  and  for  mercy 
for  the  heretics.  The  King  has  no  mercy,  no  privi- 
leges. His  son  draws  his  sword,  and  seems  as  though 
he  would  renew  M.  Lemaire's  parricidal  exploits; 
but  he  is  disarmed,  and  the  King  goes  off  with  his  re- 
tinue to  his  congenial  amusements,  his  pious  and 
paternal  pleasures  being  sweetened  Ijy  the  reflection 


that  his  son  is  in  a  dungeon,  whenco  he  would  never 
emerge.  The  march  which  escorts  this  pageant  is 
nuignificent  in  its  melody  ;  it  may  become  popular 
as  the  marches  in  the  "Prophcic"  and  "Faust,"  with- 
out, however,  resembling  either;  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  is  the  Queen's  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
heretics  as  they  writhe  at  the  stake  during  the  auto- 
daft'.  The  last  act  is  a  wild  confusion  of  discordant 
sounds.  They  who  had  fallen  asleep — and  their 
mime  was  legion — dreamed  that  they  were  in  the 
Tower  of  Biibi-1,  and  the  wakeful  fancied  that  they 
were  in  the  Kxhibilion,  where  the  clang  of  myriads 
of  hammers  vibrates  on  the  tympanum  with  the  howls 
of  angry  exhibitors,  who  find  some  rival  installed  in 
their  vicinity.  And  amidst  this  wild  confusion  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  spirit-stirring  drums 
and  ear-piercing  fifes,  the  curtain  fell,  and  from  a 
lively  recollection  of  past  favors,  the  cries  were  lond 
for  Verdi  ;  but  Verdi  knew  and  felt  that  he  bad  fail- 
ed, lie  had  made  off  in  despair:  but  people  saw  a 
fine  face  behind  a  black  beard  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
and  jrnve  a  thnndt^rincr  reception  to  the  owner,  who 
turned  out  not  to  be  Verdi  at  all,  hut  Baron  Billing. 
Such  is  popularity.  Meanwhile  "Don  Carlos"  is  a 
fiasco,  as  results  have  proved.  The  stalls  for  the 
first  repre.scntation  were  sold  at  I50f  in  the  morning, 
and  rose  to  COOf  in  the  evening.  The  other  night 
many  stalls  were  emptv.  and  there  will  be  still  many 
more  aching  voids  at  the  subsequent  representations. 


Jbigljl'is  lanrnal  of  P«str. 
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Concerts. 
The  Harvard  Md.?icai.  A.ssociation 
brou5;ht  its  second  series  (of  Eight  Symphony 
Concerts)  to  a  successful  close  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  29.  All  of  these  occasions  will  re- 
main memorable  with  true  music-lovers ;  but 
scarcely  one  of  them  proved  more  delightful  than 
this  last.  The  only  fault  was  that  in  length  it 
largely  overreached  the  usual  two  hours.  This 
was  the  programme  : 

Toccata  in  F,  composed  for  Organ Bach. 

Arransred  for  Orchestra  bv  H.  Es-ser. 
Concert  Aria  :  "Noa  temer,"  witu  VioUn  obbligato. 

Mozart. 
Miss  .T.  E.  Houston,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Schultze. 

Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  G,  Op.  58 Beethoven. 

Huffo  Leonhard. 

Third  Symphony  ;  "Eroica,"'  in  F,  flat Beethoven. 

Andante  Spi.inato  and  Polonaise  Brilliante,  Op.  22.  for 

Piano,  with  Orchestra Chopin. 

Hugo  Leonhard, 
Overture  :  "Meeresfitille  und  gtiickliche  Fahrt"  (Be- 
cjilnied  .it  Sea;  a  Breeze;  Happy   Voyage;  Coming 
into  Port) Mendelssohn. 

The  Bach  Toccata  rolled  along  more  grandly 
even  than  it  did  last  year,  and  in  the  orchestral 
form  is  certainly  more  clear  to  most  ears  than  up- 
on the  Organ.  How  full  of  hearty,  healthy  life 
it  is  !  It  gives  you  a  sense  of  generou.s,  exhaust- 
less  power,  of  genius  ten-fold  stronger  bj'  its  fond 
conformity  to  law,  or  rather  of  genius  instinct 
with  law,  true  to  itself  and  that  at  once.  Beau- 
tiful and  grand  and  joyous  it  rolls  on  in  rich,  full 
waves.  We  heard  the  pianist  say  {'during  its  re- 
hearsal) that  it  put  him  in  the  right  state  to  play 
afterwards,  it  "sounds  so  comfortable  and  makes 
one  feel  so  comfortable."  And  so  indeed  it 
proved  when  his  turn  came. 

What  fitter  place  than  this,  then,  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Leoxhard's  admirable  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven's fourth  Concerto,  the  most  poetic,  finely 
imaginative  of  them  all,  in  G?  His  execution  of 
the  same  task  was  one  of  the  choice  experiences 
of  last  year's  concerts.  Then  we  thought  no 
praise  could  be  too  much  for  his  rendering  of  it, 
and  we  were  moved  to  write :  "In  technical  re- 
spects and  in  poetic,  nice  conception  and  feeling 
of  every  beauty,  in  thoroughly  musical  and  vital 
touch,  it  lacked  nothing,  nor,  as  a  whole,  could 
we  conceive  of  its  being  played  better.  The  Al- 
legro is  extremely  diiEcult,  a  series  of  fitful  pas- 


.sages"  (all  products  of  one  creative  mood,  how- 
ever, and  related  by  close  logical  affinity),  "short 
flights  of  fancy,  delicate  and  bold,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain wilful  plenty  of  bravura  is  thoroughly  vital- 
ized with  poesy, — coruscations  and  reflexions,  as 
it  were,  from  the  highly  charged  orchestral  back- 
ground where  the  continuity  of  the  main  theme 
is  all  the  time  kept  up.  These  passages  were 
played  with  perfect  precision  and  fine  accent,  no 
exaggeration  and  no  falling  short ;  even  those 
double  trills  in  the  same,  hand,  which  one  would 
think  too  much  for  any  mortal  fingers,  came  out 
clear  and  even  ;  and  the  elaborate  cadenza  by 
Moscheles,  in  which  he  struck  out  great  chords 
with  such  Beethoven  like  fire,  made  great  eflect. 
The  Andante,  short  as  it  is,  and  simple,  is  a  piece 
of  transcendent  beauty,  full  of  meaning.  Here 
the  musing,  subdued  cantabile  passages,  in  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  stern  call  of  the  orchestra, 
were  so  purely  musical  and  chaste  that,  in  this  in- 
terval of  ideal,  inward  music,  we  forgot  for  once 
all  about  execution,  to  be  made  pleasantly  aware 
again  of  its  triumphs,  in  a  lighter  form,  by  the 
graceful  Rondo  Finale,  with  another  Moscheles 
cadenza.  Mr.  L.,  we  believe,  had  never  played 
with  orchestra  before,  and  he  at  once  placed 
himself  in  the  front  rank."  Has  he  not  kept  the 
place  ?  And  could  anything  be  farther  from  the 
fact  than  the  disparaging  record  which  certain 
newspapers  have  made  of  his  performance  of  the 
same  work  this  second  time  ?  In  comparing  our 
unreserved  praise  of  last  year  with  the  fresh  im- 
pression this  time,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  least 
exaggerated,  and  therefore  do  we  recall  it  now. 
Indeed  the  artist  seemed  to  do  even  better  than 
before,  and  in  clear,  vital  touch,  in  light  and 
shade,  in  exquisite  finish,  in  intelligent,  intelli- 
gible conception  and  feeling  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  to  have  gained,  if  that  were  possible. 
Such  possession  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  such 
mastery  of  every  detail,  was  enough  to  ask  of 
any  interpreter : — and  yet  it  has  been  hinted 
that  he  came  to  it  unprepared  !  Such  was  not 
the  feeling  of  the  audience,  judging  by  the  breath- 
less attention  and  the  spontaneous  applause  ;  and 
surely  not  of  artists  and  musicians,  who  compared 
notes  together  with  delight  after  it.  In  the  piece 
from  Chopin — Andante  for  piano  alone,  followed 
by  brilliant  Polonaise  with  orchestra,  the  perform- 
er still  grew  in  favor  and  was  recalled  with  great 
waruith  and  unanimity. 

The  Aria :  "Xon  temer,"  in  which  Mozart 
seems  to  have  worked  up  some  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  lyrical  inspiration  for  which  he  could 
not  find  room  in  his  first  great  opera  "Idomeneo," 
has  only  been  heard  here  once  before,  in  the  su- 
perb singing  of  Parepa-Kosa.  It  is  in  the  larg- 
est, noblest,  highest  dramatic  style  of  the  compo- 
ser, an  anticipation  of  the  true  Donna  Anna  vein. 
Miss  HousTOX  had  a  trying  task  and  made  a 
good  success  in  it.  She  threw  herself  into  it  with 
feeling,  and,  while  her  rendering  was  unequal, 
partly  from  want  of  greater  weight  of  voice, 
there  were  passages  which  came  out  with  right 
dramatic  ring  and  fervor.  It  was  an  earnest, 
sincere  lyric  eft'ort,  and  went  to  the  heart.  Per- 
haps the  richly  ornamental  Violin  ohhligato  part, 
which  Mr.  Schultze  played  so  finely,  caught 
the  light  too  much  to  allow  the  voiee  due  promi- 
nence. Orchestrally  and  vocally,  taken  all  to- 
gether, it  is  a  noble  piece,  and  we  hope  that  an- 
other time  the  opening  recitative  may  not  be 
omitted. 
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The  "Heroic  Symphony,"  third  of  the  nine,  anJ 
first  of  the  (/(vfl/ ones,  in  whirli  Beethoven  was 
all  himself  and  like  no  other,  hail  not  been  heard 
here  for  some  years.  It  is  more  sehlom  played 
than  any  other  but  the  ninth,  and,  for  some  rea- 
son hard  to  explain,  it  seems  to  excite  less  enthu- 
siasm in  a  {general  public.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest,  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  symphon- 
ic creations  ;  altogether  noble  and  heroic  in  its 
whole  intention,  setting  with  a  steady,  broad,  re- 
sistles.'i  current  toward  its  end.  Possibly  the 
somewhat  broken  up,  ingenious  character  of  the 
last  movement,  with  its  variations,  its  polyplionic, 
learned  air  in  the  working  of  two  themes,  may 
distract  and  fatigue  the  mind  at  hist  after  tlic 
clear  and  unmistakeable  splendor  of  the  first  Al- 
legro, the  profound,  universal,  great  grief  (with 
visitations  of  divine  hope)  in  the  Marcia  fundire, 
and  the  exciting  multitudinous  stir  of  the  all-alive 
Scherzo.  But  from  beginning  to  end  the  whole 
work  is  crowded  with  beauties,  and  new  ones  re- 
veal themselves  on  every  hearing.  This  time  we 
think  the  Symphony  was  better  appreciated  than 
ever  before  in  Boston;  Mr.  ZKUit.\iix  had  given 
it  a  careful  rehearsal,  and  the  orchestra  were 
well  up  to  their  task. 

Th<'  Mendelssohn  Overture  was  also  a  revival 
of  long  ago.  "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage" 
it  has  been  common  to  translatt^  its  title,  tliereby 
conveying  a  wholly  false  and  absunl  iclea  of  its 
meaning;  for  how  could  there  be  a  prosperous 
voyage  over  a  calm  sea  ?  It  i.s  one  of  the  most 
picturesipie  of  Mendelssohn's  overtures,  and  one 
of  the  most  grajihic  and  delicious  instances  that 
exist  of  the  descriptive  power  of  instrumental 
music— not  descriptive  in  a  cla]i-trap  literal  way, 
but  in  a  trui^  .sense,  which  describes  emotions  and 
hints  pictures,  lelt  howevi'i  to  the  option  of  the 
hearer's  free  imagination.  It  is  ,a  musical  pic- 
ture in  richly  blended,  now  subdued,  now  fresh- 
est colors.  First,  the  Icm^-drawn,  indolent  drow- 
sv  Iiarnionics,  wilh  sensi^  (»f  s;ilii*tv  of  ijuict  in 
them,  recall  the  freliii'j  of  being  becahni'd  at 
sea  ;  but  the  art  is  too  interestin'.X.  too  much  poe- 
try there,  to  let  it  become  tedious.  Tluui  the 
rising  of  a  breeze,  wliii'h  sn'uis  to  irei'p  througli 
all  the  sails  and  lacUle  of  the  good  ship,  and  si't 
all  in  filfiil,  confuseil  motion,  till  every  thing  at 
last  taki'S  one  ilircTlion.  ami  with  liu.iyaiit 
rl^^  tliui.  anil  e\liil-ir:ilin^  nielniK.  un  we  ifo  incr- 
rih-  Ix'f.ire  (he  wind  :  a  iiletilv  of  side  thou'ihts 
catch  and  i-harm  allenlinn  for  a  monn-nt  :  snatch- 
es of  C'7;(/rr^j//c  from  V'cllo,  bassoon.  &c..  hearrl 
now  and  then  amid  the  general  onsweep,  suggest 
song  and  serenade  and  senliment;il,  happy  times 
oit  deck,  under  the  stars  ;  now  the  wind  is  sni;irt 
and  rulHcs  all  with  a  good  will;  imw  the  molion 
is  ,is  sinnoth  anil  lrnni|iiil  as  an  infant's  siceji ; 
Mild  now  what  mean  tliiisr  great  sighs,  in  full 
rhoi'iN,  icpi'at.'il  iii^rhrr  wwiX  highiM',  that  sprini; 
up  so  uiuialled  and  so  significant  ?  Every  one 
who  has  bei'u  boundinir  clieerilv  alonix  in  mid 
iM'i'Mii  tnu^r  h;i\e  hr.iiil  thi'iii,  and  tiii-v  I'eveal  .a 
trill-  instinct  of  what  is  cliaraiteristic  in  orean 
life.  MystiTions  soiindsol  an  .iiipalling  yrandrui' ; 
but  merrilv  on  we  lioniid.  tiirijetfinL'  thi*m  ;  and 
with  sdiiti'  of  gnns  and  blaze  of  trumpets  we  are 
sailin'j  into  port.  One  of  thi'  hajipiest  reniler- 
inijs  whiidi  our  on-hestra  have  ever  sxivcn  us  was 

.And  liil\-  with  this  niiisic  came  llie  rrood  ship 
S\niphnn\*  (Vmi-i'i  r-:.  witli  IhiiiL'  colors  inscribed 
"II  irvinl."  iif.lv  inio  |iorl  at  the  end  of  this 
serond  h;ipp\'  and  eventful  voyage. 


A  proper  celebration  after  landing,  with  grate- 
ful testimonial  to  the  gallant  cri'W  (the  iiiili.--i- 
tra)  was  tin'  pi-rforinanre  of  tin-  Ninth  SvTn|)liii- 
ny,  with  "Hymn  to  .Iny,"  yesterday  :  a  Festival 
with  that  same  picture  Overture  for  frontispiece  ; 
of  which  next  time. 

Miss  Addie  S,  Ryan's  CoNTKItT,  at  Hnrticul- 
tural  Hall,  March  .30,  was  a  well-earned  anil  hearty 
compliment  to  herself,  and  an  occasion  of  real  musi- 
cal interest,  as  the  programme  shows  : 

1-  .Allegro  from  Qiiintft  in  It  flat MetnJel?sohn. 

M..ii.\i-ls<olin  Quintette  Club. 

2.  Festgesang  au  liie  KiinptliT Meiidel.^snhn. 

Itrpheufl  Muwlcal  Society. 

3.  Aria.     From  Tilus Mozart. 

(tVitll  Clarini-t  Oliliirati)  Iiv  T   Tlvan  1 

\-    Piano  Solo        (  Andu-.tw  ..p^io-.f/,  an-l  I*oloi,al..t.).CIlopi„. 

Mr.  lA'Oiitiiiril. 

5.  Tj Tolese  .Song II    I'rorh. 

Mis.s  Loring. 

6    Duet.     LieliPSffartj^n Sdiuniann. 

Mi.i.s  Itvan  anil  Mr.  Kreissmano. 

..,,.„  I   a.  Die  K  ini'lle    I Eerker. 

, .  Part  .Song».      {   b   .,j.„,,'„,t^    1 A,[„l. 

S.  Songs.        (  ?  ^'"'•«.'":«""^''v  ,,  .,  ,    j  ..Mendclssolin. 
^  (    b    Ilheini-clKN  Vo]l<sliea.  \ 

Mi>.s  Ityan. 

!l.  Violin  Solo      Tar.intiOle F.  .Schubert. 

Mr.  Mei?el. 

l''i.   Aria.     From  "Die  Kiiffiilirung." Mozart. 

Mr    Kri-issmann. 

11,  Duet     (From  "Cnsi  fan  tutl«") Mozart. 

Miis.-.i  [.orinir  anil  Ityan. 

12.  Second  Finale.     From  "Itobert  li*  Diable.". Meyerbeer. 

Menael.ssiihn  Quintetio  Club. 

The  concert  heijan  late,  and  we  were  only  able  to 
hear  the  first  three  pieces.  Memlelssohn's  nol>le 
chorus  to  words  from  Schiller's  "Ode  to  the  Artists" 
(••ung  here  some  ci^ht  years  since  at  die  Schiller 
Festival)  was  well  sung  hy  the  "Orphi'ii'^,"  and 
made  as  effective  as  the  hall  woiihl  allow,  Miss 
UvAN"  had  chosen  adniirahly  in  her  Mozart  Aria,  and 
sang  it  with  rich,  warm,  syinpathatie  voice  and  good 
style  and  expression,  though,  from  accidental  cnu«e, 
with  not  entire  freedom  from  constraint.  It  was 
however,  a  highly  creditahlo  and  rewarding  ciTort. 

Xr.w  KNC.r.ANO  foN^ruvATouv  oi-  Mrsic.  Tins 
suihlenly  arriveil  IiiMiii.u..ii  (alreailv,  we  are  told, 
extremely  flourishing  in  a  business  way)  inaii;;uratcd 
itself  hv  a  "(!ranil  Vocal  and  Onhestrnl  Concert." 
in  tlie  .Music  Ilall,  on  the  same  evening.  March  .'10.) 
The  progianiine  was  rather  mixed,  and  not  much 
after  a  Leipzii;  or  any  classically  educational  moiici  ; 
hut  it  contained  some  sterling  things,  and  others  in 
tercstiiig  for  llicir  novelty,  with  a  long  array  of 
soloiits.  An  orchestra  of  fair  size,  under  ZKHiiUiv. 
opened  the  com-ert  wiili  the  "llclirides"  overture 
and  clixrd  it  with  the  Finale  from  the  Fifth  Syin- 
pliony.  Mi-^-^  llorsTON'  san'_' airain  the  "Aon  to/jier," 
with  Mr.  II.  SrcK  for  \'inlin  OMiirnio,  and  with 
ni'MT  fivor  titan  liitore.  it  ^eenis.  .Mr.  .1  K  Paini: 
hitil  Ti  warm  ivcepiioii  at  hi-;  lir^t  appearance  ^incr  his 
U'lmil  experience  with  his  Ma-^s  in  Germany,  and  hi^ 
pcifiirmance  of  his  Or^an  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  K 
minor  was  encored.  Mr.  WiirriNfi  played  a  couple 
of  Organ  pieces  (Transcrijition,  hy  15e<t,  from  Schu- 
mann, and  Pastorafp  of  his  own.)  'Mr.  ,J.  W.  WniT- 
m;v  sans  "If  witli  nil  your  hearts"  {Elijah)  wiih 
arlisli(*slyli!.  The  Beiinilictus  from  Haydn's  l.'iih 
Mass  was  sani;  hv  Miss  HoirSTOS'.  Miss  .Stkhmng, 
.Messrs.  Wiiitnkv  &.  Wiscii,  with  Organ  accom- 
pnninii'nl  hy  S.  P.  Ti;cicki!mas. 

Tlie  vocal  point  of  interest,  however,  was  the  sinf- 
inir  of  the  new  Cnnli-.-dlo.  Miss  Xkttie  iSterling. 
frmn  New  York.  Too  late  for  her  first:  piece,  an  Aria 
!>r  Mereadante,  we  only  heard  iierin  tIie"Tlirce  Fish- 
i-nncn"  hallad  (sung  lor  an  encore),  and  in  one  of 
Mr.  Goi.DnECK's  VLovc  Sonss,"  called  "Invoca- 
tinn,"  a  short,  dramatic,  declamatory  piece,  in  mod 
ern  style,  and  quite  efl'ective.  The  lady  1ms  one  of 
the  richest,  clearest  and  most  .serviceable  contralto 
voice*  that  wi-  have  heard  lor  a  Inn-.'  wliile  ;  not  the 
an  iif  ,-\i!elMide  I'hillipps.  nor  the  n-tiiieil  soulful  e.x- 
jjressiiMl  of  Mi<,  Cary  ;  hut  we  .■;lioiilil  say  rc:tl  pow- 
er and  pinmise;  a  jiower  as  yet  somewliat  external 
anil  iici'iiiti^'  nmoiiL'-  otiier  thintr-.  to  tret  iinhuud  and 
peneiiaicd  wilh  tlic  influence  of  gooil  niii>ii'. 


Lastly  we  ciinie  to  the  chief  I'.-ahiie  ufiiie  ..  nc-n, 
.Mr.  UouKRT  (Jiii.iikki-k's  Pi. mo  Cuiu-.  in.  in  1) 
pl.iM-ii  hy  IiiniSL-lt.  Inr  ilic  tir.-t  lime  with  or.-lirwu ;,  , 
The  ])i;t-i-tors  of  ihe  new  Cini>ei-valoiy,  we  siippo-e,  j 
would  hardly  affirm  tliai  their  own  ori;;iiial  couipiisi- 
tions  should  he  often  put  on  trial  in  concerts  for  ihe 
ciUicalion  of  the  taste  of  their  pupils;  no  doubt,  they 
would  agree  with  us  that  Conservatory  Concerts,  of 
nil  others,  should  hS  classical.  But  as  Mr,  Gold- 
beck  is  a  new  man  among  us,  assuming  directorship 
in  an  institution  wilh  ambitious  name  and  claims,  it 
is  hut  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  present  his  tes- 
timonials in  the  shape  of  a  composition  in  large  form. 
Of  his  piano  forte  jicrformance  w-e  can  speak  with  de- 
(-ided  praise  ;  his  cxi-'-niion  is  remarkalily  clear,  hril- 
linnt,  i^ven,  well  Hiisiiiincd  ;  and  he  stands  well  at 
once  nmong  the  best  piani.sis  of  this  now  piano  fa- 
mous city,  (-if  the  Concerto  as  a  composition  it  is 
harder  to  speak  w-ith  certainty  after  a  siii;;le  hearing  ; 
hut  these  arc  <nir  observations.  The  first  movement 
[Altfi/ro  ron  sj}in'to)  h:iii  iiooi],  deiaded  themes,  \yell 
worked  up  in  the  mam.  w-iih  a  little  too  mucli  <  f  tlio 
fraj^mentary  modern  Ofieratic  sort  of  episodes,  a  hi 
Fiszt,  Meyerbeer,  Sir.,  and  so  contrived  as  to  k(-cp 
the  piano  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  lii;ht  ;  or- 
chestration (-lever,  sonicwhnt  crude.  Vt'c  liked  this 
moveineiit  the  best;  as  haviiti;  more  of  pith  and 
point  than  the  others.  The  slow  movement  (and  yet 
not  slow,  .Xndinifc  qna^i  Alu'f/nlf't),  pleasmt:  eiKiu^h, 
liiit  not  suflii-ii-nily  confrasteil  cither  in  cliaracn-r  or 
teiniio  wilh  the  first.  The  Finale  is  a  PnsJmati^, 
w-)iich  w-e  (lid  not  like  ;  foici-d  and  aw-kward  coiip- 
lini^soflow  iiassoon  and  fuLdi  oboe  tones  (liovv  dif- 
ferent fioin  Beethoven  in  the  Trio  to  Ihe  9lli  Sym- 
phony Si-berzo,  and  iinix'-nial  in  (-oiniiaiison)  ; 
tlieincs  salii'iit  but  noi  finely  imaginative  ;  orchestral 
coloring  harsh  and  often  (-oarse.  <_)nce  or  twice  a 
leadiui:  phrase  of  lieeilioven's  Pastoral  Symphonv 
turned  up,  and  mie  lontred  fir  it  lo  no  on.  On  the 
w-liole,  w-esiiould  say.  a  w-nrk  w-liii-li  sitows  miisi<-ian- 
sliiii  anil  tali-nt,  biu  not  settled  in  its  direction,  led 
astray  hy  falsi-  si-nsalional  models,  able  iti  return  w-u 
hope,  and  neediiiL^  yet  to  be  ri-Iiucii  and  clarified. 
Hut  these  are  only  notes  of  first  itufiressions. 

.Mr.  Pkhauo's  I-'xlra  -'Si-hiilii-rt  Matinee."  March 
28,  w-as  mainly  n  repetition  of  Ilie  sixth  (.March  !*), 
and  drew  a  i-rnwd  ori-nihiisiasts,  Iluinniers  "Sep- 
tet," Scbiib.i-rt's  1-MlaI  Trio,  and  bis  Soiinla  in  F  ini- 
nor  (printed  as  four  Itnpiomiiius)  uinde  even  belter 
impi-ession  tiian  before.  The  vot-til  contriluiiions 
were  hy  Mr,  KfDoi.i'ii.SEx.  -.vlio  san^  Schubert's 
"  Anfcittliwt"  and  "'/\orhi,r  /ilunicii"  in  his  best  style. 


Orciiksthai.  T'sioN,  The  sixth  concert  offered 
MendL-lssobn's  "Hebrides"  Overture  and  Mozart's  K- 
tint  Symphony,  A  young  hid,  Master  Sciircii- 
SUNN.  a  pu|>d  of  Mr,  Fkmii.ek.  made  his  debut  as  a 
violinist,  in  a  A'ariaiion  )dei-e  l>v  l)e  ISeriot.  leavini: 
a  most  ftvorable  impression.  His  tone  is  pure  and 
true,  and  execution  even  and  sustained  and  (:rai-eful. 
Tins  week  travc  ns  Clieruhini's  fine  Overture  to 
".Vnac-reon."  now  a  favorite,  and  Beeilioven's  8lh 
Symphony,  Mi.ss  C'i.aua  F.  .Toy,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
L.\so,  made  her  first  trial  in  ptdilic  and  perfbrtnc-d 
(^liopin's  Atid'itilp  .Spi-nuifo  and  Puhnmisr  in  a  reallv 
artistic  manner,  at  least  for  a  |iiipil.  .Murli  may  lie 
expected  of  her. 

AVe  were  sorry  to  losc  the  Concert  Comjilimentarv 
to  Mr.  G.  F.  Ha  1,1,,  lately  returned  fi-om  several 
years  of  vocal  study  in  Furope.  His  Baritone  is  said 
in  be  of  the  nobU-st  rpialiiy  and  excellenllv  schooled. 
SiL'Uora  Gitiiixi  and  Si^'.  FninEiiTi  assisted.  Se- 
lections all  fViiin  Donizetti  and  Venli,  exeept  the 
iw-o  fine  orchestral  pieces  ("Melusina"  overture  and 
E-flat  .Symphony  of  Mozart), condiicled  by  Mr.  Lang. 

Crowdki)  Oct  :  Italian  Opera,  and  much  he- 
sides. 


New  YoitK.  Falihu  was  given  last  Thursday  by 
the  Germans  at  the  Sladt  Theatre,  with  Mines.  Jo- 
hannsen  and  Bolter,  and  Messrs.  Himmer,  Formes 
Weinlieh  and  tjroschel.  Hermanns  was  to  appear 
this  week  in  his  creat  part  of  Fulstaft"  in  Nieolai's 
"Merry  Wives."  l!„h-rt  lias  been  given  too,  'in 
splendid  style,"  with  Mile.  Scelig  .as  Alice,  .Mnic- 
Kotter  as  Isabella,  and  Himmer  as   Robert. 

A  novelty  at  the  Academy  of  Music  (Maretzek's 
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tron|)c')  liiis  boon  I'etrella's  comic  opera  "Tho  Car- 
nival oT  Venice."     Tlie  Albion  snys  of  it : 

Tlic  jjlot  is  simple,  but  wisely  solcclcd  in  respect 
of  comic  oppoi-tnnilies.  Si;i;nor  Aficio,  |I!ellini|  re- 
moves to  a  st'cliided  retreat  near  Venice  for  the  J>nr- 
po'^e  of  isoliuini;  two  dan(;litcrs,  Alhinii  and  Itomi'lla 
I  Miles.  Kelliii;;;  anil  Kiniciii)i|  from  cerliiin  persisleni 
admirers.  Leavini;  home.  aTid  ilcposifinn  tlie  keys 
ol  ilie  mansion  with  a  sinpid  old  servant,  Cola  |Sip;- 
nor  Roneotn|,  his  hack  is  nc)  sootier  turned  than  tho 
ihmirhters.  aided  and  abetted  by  a  maiden  aunt,  Mi- 
iiinsn  IMnie.  Nalali-Tc.sia],  wheedle  f.V/Ai  into  allow- 
intr  them  to  visit  Venice  and  participate  in  the  (Jar- 
nival.  There  they  meet  the  ileceivcd  father,  and,  af- 
ter sundry  most  humorous  adventures,  the  party  re- 
lurn  home.  The  last  act  is  occupied  by  a  fimil  and 
determined  attack  on  tho  rural  retreat,  by  the  lovers, 
O/v.'.s'/cs  and  /^////(c/c,s,fBara^li  and  Marra]  and  the  com- 
muncler  of  the  fortress  is  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Then  the  happiness  of  the  lovers  anil 
tableau.  The  best  portion  of  the  first  act  is  the  bufl'o 
trio  "Fascia  crazia,"  especially  the  conidudinp;  move- 
ment commeneinL'  "Sii;nor.  credetemi."  and  is  likely 
to  become  very  popular.  The  gem  of  the  opera  oc- 
curs in  the  second  act,  when  the  daut:btcrs  and  the 
aunt  induce  itnor  Cola  to  sin  by  takinij:  them  to  the 
Carnival.  The  music  is  iu  the  form  of  a  sfi'iin  and 
quartet  for  two  soprani,  mezzo-soprano  and  primo- 
biitfo,  and  is  both  effective  and  original.  The  ante- 
(iiiale  of  this  net,  hcKinnine  "Desse  son,  non  reggo 
piu,"  in  which  the  entire  dramatis  prr^onic  take  part, 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  pleasing  numbers — 
f;tr  more  so  than  the  somewhat  ponderous  one  with 
which  the  act  really  ends.  The  third  act  affords 
Signor  Ronconi  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
apparently  endless  comic  resources.  In  the  last 
scene  occurs  a  passage.  "Ogni  tnadre,"  which  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  butio-writing  extant.  The  la- 
dies in  the  opera  rather  contribute  undistinguishably 
to  the  general  bal-mony,  than  shine  in  particular  mor- 
ceaux.  "II  Carnivale"  differs  from  "Crispino" 
chiefly  in  this  very  absence  of  detached  arias  for  in- 
dividual artists,  and  in  the  great  amontit  of  ensemble 
music.  The  TUHsic  is  throughout  of  the  lightest  and 
most  dance  like,  and  the  composer  has  caught  the 
facile  gaiety  of  the  national  character  in  its  "hours  of 
ease." 

PuiLADELrHIA,  ApuiL  5. — The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  2d  Concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Society,  given  last  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall. 

Overture,  "A  Midsummer  Niffht's  Dream".  .Mendelssohn. 
Germ.xni.'i  Orchestr-i. 

95th  P«film Mendelssohn. 

Oriind  Cantata  for  Polo,  Ohorus  and  Oretiestr:). 

Spring  Song,  "Sontr  witliont  Words, "No    6-Mendelsaohn. 

Germriniii  Orche?tra. 

T)net  from  Sappho  :  "Sweet  Tears" Pacini. 

La  Cariti,  Pnprnno  Solo  and  Chorus Ro.ssini- 

Foiir-Part  Son?,  "Karlv  Spring" Mendelsaohn. 

"The  [I'Uir  Peparts,"  Chora.? Mendelssohn. 

Grand  Chen!  Fantai-ie Beethoven. 

For  Piano,  Solo.  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Piani-t,  II.  O.  Thunder. 

By  these  performances,  which  were  mainly  experi- 
mental, and  which,  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concern- 
ed, have  been  successes,  Mr.  Louis,  and  his  able  and 
experienced  coadjutor, Mr. H.  G.  Thunder,has  demon- 
strated their  fitness  for  the  difficult  task  assumed  by 
them  of  organizing  and  disciplining  a  new  singing  so- 
ciety. The  "Mendelssohn"  has  already  taken  its  posi- 
tion as  an  amiable  and  prosperous  rival  of  the  older 
"Handel  and  Haydn."  and  there  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient esprit  among  its  members,  as  well  as  energy  in 
the  direction,  to  ensure  tho  stability  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  Society  numbers  ainong  its  members 
several  soloists  of  great  promise,  whose  first  ap- 
pearances have  been  made  under  its  auspices.  Two 
of  these.  Misses  Gormley  and  Forbes,  possess  voices 
of  unusual  power  and  sweetness,  and  will,  doubtless, 
soon  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  our  I'hila- 
delpbia  singers.  These  ladies  are  both  pupils  of 
Mr.  Thunder,  long  and  favorably  known  as  one  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  thorough  musicians,  whose 
performance  of  the  Beethoven  Choral  Fantasia  at 
this  concert  let  me  not  omit  to  commend. 

The  Parepa-Eosa  and  Biignoli  opera  is  the  attrac- 
tion for  the  coming  week,  Troralore. Norma,  and  Tlie 
Airier  being  promised  for  the  first  three  perform.an- 
I  ces.  Our  people  will  regret  the  substitution  of  Patti- 
Strakoscb  for  Adelaide  Phillips  in  these  representa- 
tions. 


Mr.  Carl  Uoeso,  pupil  of  Mr.  "Wolfsohn,  announ- 
ces a  concert  on  Friday  evening,  April  12,  at  the 
Musictil  Fund,  with  this  programme  : 

Piano  Solo,  Scherzo,  R  flat  minor,  op.  31 Chopin. 

Mr.  t^trl  itoe.se. 

Songs,  f  ff.  I  liear  a  small  hird  calling Mendi)lH.sohn. 

i  h.  Op.  243,  No,  4 Franz  Abt. 

Miss  Au(;usta  Iloese. 

Violin  Solo,  Lo.s  Eclioes Leonhard. 

Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta. 

t'avatina,  (Eleue  di  Colosa)  "Dio  che  le^gi" Petrella. 

Mad,  Clara  Brinkerhoff. 

Rondeau  brillant,  (E  Hat,  op .  02 Weher. 

Mr,   Roese. 

Suabian  Air — 's  Schwahemidele,  The  Suabian  Girl.Proch. 

Mi.ss  Roese. 

Violin  Solo,  The  AVitches^  Dance Paganini. 

Mr.  Kopta. 

Song Schumann. 

Mad.  Brinkerhoff. 

Piano  Solofa  Wanderstunden,  op.  80,  No.  2 Heller. 

j  4  Schubert's  Shakspeare  Serenade Liszt. 

Mr.    riococ. 

Song,  "My  Pretty  Bird" Reea. 

Written  for  and  Sung  by  Mad.  Brinkerhoff, 
Duo  for  two  Piancs,  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  (arr.  by  F. 

W.   Braner Weber. 

Mad  A.  May  and  Mr.  Carl  Roese. 

Mr.  Kopta,  the  principal  attraction,  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  by  bis  performances  elsewhere,  and 
his  debut  here  is  awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  "Germania"  for  their  Rehearsal  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, present  this  programme  : 

Overture,  La  Part  du  diable Anber. 

Romance,  Corno  Solo,  (Mr.  Dunn) Voas. 

Vorstnedler  Waltzes Lanner. 

Symphony,  Consecration  of  Sounds,  (Finale) Spohr. 

Overture,  Antigone . .  .Mendelssohn. 

Introduction  and  Duet,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 

Nicolai. 

Finaie  to  "Arlele" Emanuel  Bach. 

Mercdtio. 

Farmington,  Conn.  The  pupils  of  Mr.  Karl 
Klauser,  the  excellent  teacher  at  Miss  Porter's 
young  ladies'  school,  who  for  many  years  has  done 
so  much  to  keep  up  a  high  cLassical  tone  among 
them,  gave  a  Soiree  on  the  29th  of  March  with  the 
following  choice  programme: 

Overture  to  "Egmont,"  for  8  hands Beethoven. 

Autumn,  Duet Mendel.ssohn. 

Ballad  in  G  minor,  op.  23 Chopin, 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  C Mozart. 

Torch lijrht  Procession Meyerbeer 

luiet  and  Cln.ru?> .'Bishop. 

Finale  from  op    13  fKtudes  symphoniques],  arr,  for  four 
hands  by  Ivarl  Klauser Schumann. 

Polonaise,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  2G,  No.  1 Chopin. 

Song Schubert. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in  C,for  8  bands. 

Schubert. 

Equally  interesting  were  two  concerts  given  at  the 
same  school  TApril  1  and  2)  by  Messi-s.  Mills  and 
Thomas,  of  New  York,  who,  though  crowded  with 
business  before  their  departure  for  Europe,  mantiged 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  their  friend  Klauser's  pupils. 
These  were  the  31st  and  .32nd  of  the  regular  Cham- 
ber Concerts  ;  programmes  as  follows, — 

soiree. 

Sonata,  E  flat,  piano  and  violin Mozart. 

Sonata.  G  minoi .  op   22,  for  piano Scliumann. 

Romanza  for  violin,  in  G,  op,  40 Beethoven. 

Rnmanza  from  the  E  minor  Concerto,  op.  11 Chopfh. 

Fantasie  Iniprnmptu,  op.  06 Cliopin. 

Sonata  [Ivreutzer],  op.  47,   for  piano  and  violin - 

Beathoven. 
MATINEE. 
Sonata  in  E,  op,  12,  No   3.  piano  and  violin.  .Beethoven. 

Paraphrase,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" Liszt. 

Sonata  for  violin  in  G  minor Tartini. 

"Des  .Abends."  from  op    12 Schumann, 

Valse  in  D  flat,  op.  154,  No-  1 Chopin. 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Aminor,op.  105, Schumann. 

Worcester.  On  the  evening  of  Fast  Day  the 
"Choral  Union"  (composed  of  the  old  "Mozart"  and 
"Beethoven"  Societies),  gave  a  concert  to  an  audi- 
ence which  packed  Mechanics  Ilall.  The  first  part 
was  miscellaneous  :  A  Mendelssohn  Organ  Sonata 
(Mr.  n.  E.  Parkhurst)  ;  Cavatina  from  /  Purilani 
(Mrs.  Smith);  Scena  and  Aria  by  Mozart  (Mrs. 
Munroe)  ;  Air  :  "0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  from  Elijah 
(Do.)  ;  Song  by  Balfe  (Mr.  James  Whitney)  ;  and 
choruses  from  Elijah. 

P.art  II.  consisted  of  the  music  to  Beethoven's 
"Mount  of  Olives,"  adapted  to  the  wholly  different 
snbject  of  "Engendi"  by  the  sanctimonious  squeam- 
ishness.of  onr  English  cousins.  It  was  sung  without 
orchestr  I,  with  good  piano  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen,  Carl  Zerrahn  conducting.  The  Spi/ 
says  it  was  exceedingly  well  performed. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
Publinlicd   by  Oliver  Ditson  &l  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  AccomDanlment. 

llail,  glorious  Apostle.     {Hymn  for  St.  Patrick's 
day).  T.  Comer.  40 

A  glorification  of  Ireland's  great  apostle,  whom  we 
all  reverence.     There  are  quite  a  number  of  vfrses, 
which  go  rapidly  to  the  spirited  air  of  ''St.  Patrick's 
day  in  the  morning.''    Arranged  for  chorus- 
Full  of  Fun.     Song.  U.  Paul.  .30 
About  a  man  whose  invincible  good  nature,  and 
funny  ways,  caused  people  to  shake  their  Bides  for 
twenty  miles  around,  when  he  began  to  joke. 
Fairy  visions  and  dreams  of  beauty,  (Ah  !  s'estin- 

to) .     Cavatine.  Mercadante.  60 

Quite  difflcult.  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
one  with  a  flexible  voice,  and  would,  probably  be  very 
effective  as  an  exhibition  piece. 

Harvest  day.     Trio  for  female  voices,    "Harmo- 
niennes."  Concone.   40 

Another  of  a  very  charming  periea,  with  an  elegant 
movement  of  melody.  The  merry  harvest  maidens 
sing  as  they  swing  the  sickle,  and  do  not  forget  to 
drop,  now  and  then,  a  handful  for  the  gleaner.  Eng- 
lish words,  as  in  the  song  above,  by  J.  C.  J. 
Beautiful  bird,  sing  on.     Song.  T.II.  Howe.  30 

Somebody's  heart.     Song.  C  A.  White.  50 

Two  good  songs,  by  well-known  composers. 

Instrumental, 

Rhine  "Wine  Lancers  Quadrilles.  Godfrey.  60 

Godfrey's    compositions    are  getting  to  be  widely 
known, and  he  can  hardly  be  accused,  50  far,  of  mak- 
ing one  poor  piece.     Try  this  while  it  is  new. 
La  Venus  aux  Carottes.     Quadrille.  Marx.  40 

An  odd  title,  but  the  music  is  spirited  and  pleasing. 
"West-end  Polka,  by  D 'Albert.    For  3  performers 
by  Rimhauh.  75 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  view   three  young  per- 
formers at  one  piano,  with  their  nimble  fingers   keep- 
ing time  together.     This   new   piece,  which    is  bril- 
liant and  not  difficult,  is  excellent  for  practice,  and 
good  every  way. 
Palermo  Quadrille,  by  D'Albert.     For  3  perform- 
ers, by  Rimhaidt.  75 
Like  the  above,  very  brilliant,  and  a  useful   les?on 
piece. 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March.     For  3  perform- 
ers by                                                       Rimhanh.  75 
Needs  no  commendation  or  description,  farther  than 
saying  that   the   triple   arrangement   makes   it  very 
easy,  and  quit«i  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  players. 
Falling  spray.     Fantasia.                L.  M.  Ueri-ei/.  50 
Very  effective,  as  played  by  Mrs.  Hervey,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  a  favorite. 
Mabel  Waltzes.     Piano  and  Violin.  Godfrey. 
Excellent  for  home  concerts.    The  two  instruments 
agree  wonderfully  well,  when  fairly  played. 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.                       C  Farringer.  30 

Books. 

The  Quintette  Orchestra.  A  collection  of 
Quadrilles,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Contra-Dances, 
Polka  Redowas,  Schottisches,  Mazourkas,  and 
Serenade  Pieces.  Arranged  for  Two  Violins, 
Clarinet,  Cornet  and  Bass.  In  five  books. 
(One  for  each  instrument).  For  the  Set,  com- 
plete. S6.00 
A  finecollection  of  new  and  favorite  music,  for 
small  orchestras. 
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Translations  from  Schumann. 

(By  "M.  E-  mil  (;  ■■  for  tlip  Lnndon   Musical  IVorlJ) 
((-'ontinued  from  page  13). 

Progkamme-JIusic. 

Tho  (lifFieult  question  liow  far  instriimrntal 
niusii;  will  avail  in  tie  representation  ol' tlioufjhts 
anil  situations  is  often  reganlml  in  loo  narrow  a 
spirit.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  composer 
takes  up  his  pen  with  the  miserable  intention  of 
expressinj;  or  depietini  t''i'<  "r  that  actual  fact. 
But  for  all  that,  no  one  should  underrate  the 
force  of  external  inlluenees  and  impressions.  An 
idea  will  often  act  unconsciously  on  the  musical 
imagination  ;  the  eve  will  often'intluence  the  ear: 
and  the  eye,  bcin?  the  most  active  of  our  or^'ans, 
keeps  constantly  intrudinj  the  outlines  of  objects 
amonsst  tho  melodies  and  harmonics,  whicji,  as 
the  music  advances,  become  shaped  and  mould- 
ed into  definite  forms.  The  more  tlie  mufical 
element  associates  such  external  thoujrhts  and 
imajies  with  itself,  the  more  poetical  and  [)icttn-- 
esque  will  be  the  composition  :  and  the  more  iiii- 
ajrinative  and  strict  is  the  conception  of  the  com- 
poser, the  more  will  he  arouse  and  rivet  I;is  hear- 
ers. What  is  to  prevent  liectlioven,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conceptions,  bein^  suddenlv  possess- 
ed by  the  idea  of  immortality  V  Why  should  his 
imayinalion  not  be  kindled  by  the  imauc  of  a 
mij;hty  hero  in  ruin  ?  Or  why  is  some  other 
composer  not  to  be  inspired  by' the  recollection 
of  happy  times  frone  by  V  .\re  wc  to  be  un-.n-ate- 
ful  to  Shakespeare  because  he  has  evoked  from  a 
yoiin;;  musician  a  work  worthy  ot  himself:'  or,  in 
a  word,  shall  we  be  unmindful  of  Nature,  and 
deny  how  much  we  owe  to  her  bc,-»ntv  ,Tnil  her 
majesty  ?  Can  nmsie  tell  us  nothing  of  Italy,  of 
the  Alps,  of  the  ocean,  of  a  spring  morning  ? 

It  is  even  possible  for  music  to  derive  a  charm 
from  iuia;;es  so  minute  as  to  make  it  surprising; 
that  tliey  can  be  expressed.  I  was  told  bv  a 
composer  that  while  writin;:  a  certain  little  piece 
he  was  continually  haunted  by  llie  image  of  a 
butterdy  swinnninn;  down  a  stream  on  a  leaf,  and 
this  fjave  his  music  a  delicacy  and  mnrrt'c  which 
nothing  eould  infuse  but  an  actual  image  of  the 
kind.  In  such  exquisite  //■  »(■<  -painting  Schubert 
was  a  master;  and  I  cannot  resist  recalling  how 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  playing  one  of 
Schubert's  four-hand  marches,  on  my  askinj;  if 
he  had  not  definite  figures  before  his  mind,  an- 
swered by  saying :  "Certainly  ;  I  am  at  .Seville, 
a  century  ago,  amonji  the  dons  and  donnas,  pro- 
menading in  trains,  pointed  shoes,  rapiers,  and 
all  the  rest."  And  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
I  was  myself  seeing  the  same  vision  !  Pardon 
me.  reader,  and  despise  not  my  poor  parable. 

Programme,  or  no  programme,  the  one  ques- 
tion is,  "Has  the  music  anything  in  it  V  above 
all,  has  it  genius  in  it  V" 


Pequisites  for  a  Goon  Performance. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  circumstances  must 
concur  in  order  that  a  fine  composition  may  be 
lieard  in  full  dignity  and  glory  !  There  must  be. 
first,  in  the  work  itself,  veal,  deep  intention,  and 
ideality  in  the  composition  ;  next,  enthusiasm  in 
the  execution ;  thirdly,  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance— the  whole  orchestra  playing  like  one 
man  ;  fourthly,  an  inwaril  craving  and  necessity 
on  the  part  of  both  giver  and  receiver,  audience 
and  artist,  the  exact  mood  hit  at  the  moment: 
fifthly,  a  thoroughly  happy  combination  of  all 
circumstances  of  lime  and  space,  comtort  in  sit- 
ting and  hearing,  &c. ;  sixthly,  the  power  of 
evincing  and  communicating  one's  impressions, 
feelings  and  ideas,  and  of  seeking  one's  pleasure 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  one's  friends. 


.Such  a  coincidence  is  almost  like  throwing  six 
dice,  and  each  turning  up  six. 

MlSCEI.T.ANEOirS. 

1. 

Composers,  like  molliiTs.  oft^n  love  those  of 
their  ollspring  best  which  have  given  them  most 
trouble. 

2. 

A  man  who  is  acquaintc'd  willi  Sliakspeare  and 
Jean  Paul,  will  make  very  dill'erent  music  from 
one  whose  sole  instructors  have  been  Marpurg 
and  the  contrapuntists:  and  the  same  is  Irue  of 
one  who  has  mixed  in  the  full  stream  of  life  and 
another  who  believes  the  Professor  of  his  native 
town  to  be  the  ideal  of  all  possible  excellence — 
ev(m  though  the  abilities  of  the  two  are  equally 
good,  and  their  studies  equally  zealous. 

Tho  Song  is  perhaps  the  only  branch  of  music 
in  which  anv  really  important  progress  has  been 
made  since  Peethoven. 

■1.       COMPO-irXG  FOR    TIIF.    STAGE. 

A  young  Composer  who  attempts  for  the  first 
time  to  writi!  for  the  Stage  has  two  things  to  keep 
expressly  in  view  : — first,  to  employ  all  the  skill 
that  he  is  master  of:  and  next,  so  to  employ  it  as 
to  make  an  elTect    and   please    the  jiublic.     The  j 
first  of  these  is  too  often  the  ruin  of   the  second,  i 
How  much  that  one  has  learnt  and  is  able  to  do 
must  be  suppressed  and    relinquished  when  the 
object  is  to  please  and  excite  an  audience  !    .   .  . 
An  opera  is  no  triile.     .Set   down  the  best  nuisi-  j 
cian  to  ^vrite  tor  the  theatre  for  the  first  time,  ] 
and  he  will    make    a    hundred   blunders,     lie  is  ; 
bound  not  to  do  too   much.     He   must   give  his  j 
singers  opportunities  for   repose.     His  orchestra 
must  have  its    proper   pauses.     The   mechanical 
business  of  the  stage,  and  tlie  laws  of  the  boards 
what  consideration  and  exjiericnce  do  they    not 
reqnir(!  1     liefore  the  composer  can  think  of  dis- 
jday.  the  manager  must  lie  satisfied.      How  much 
fine  music  has  ot'ten  to  be  sacrificed   because  the  , 
composer  thought  onlv  of  his    music,    and  not  of  j 
the  boards  he  was  writing  for.     Much  weary  la-  i 
bor  must  indeed  be  gone  through  before  a   piece 
can  come  before  the  atidience  in  a  really  eflec- 
tive  shape. 


Eeminiscences  of  Mendelssohn. 

HY    FliOI'.    J.    C.    T.iilii:. 
[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  Di^  GarUiilaubt\ 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Xovember,  in  the  year 
IS'21.  when  three  members  of  the  Weimar  Court 
Band,  one  of  them  the  writer  of  these  lines,  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  from  His  Kxcelleney  the 
Privy-Counsellor  von  fJoethe,  were  ushered  by 
the  servant  into  the  well-known  room,  in  the 
front  of  his  house,  opening  upon  the  Frauenplaii. 

Three  desks  stood  reaily  fi)r  us  at  the  side  of 
the  opened  piano.  I'pnn  the  latter  lav  a  bundh- 
of  manuscri|it  music-notes.  Curious  as  I  always 
was  and  still  am,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
music,  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  different 
pieces,  and  read  :  "Studies  in  double  Counter- 
point"; on  another  sheet,  "Fugues":  on  a  third, 
"Canons."  Then  came  "Quartet  for  the  piano, 
with  accompaniment  of  violin,  bass-viol,  and  vio- 
loncello." <.)n  all  the  pieces  was  the  name.  "Fe- 
lix Mendelssolin-I'artlioldy."  The  notes  were 
written  in  a  firm,  neat  hand,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
tell  by  a  rapid,  cursory  examination,  the  compo- 
sition showed  an  expert,  educated  artist.  The 
name  Mendelssohn  was  unknown  to  us  as  that  of 
a  musician. 


We  had  taken  our  instruments  from  their 
cases,  and  were  biisv  tuning  them  into  accord  «irh 
the  piano  by  wav  of  preliminary,  when  there  en- 
tered a  tall  man,  who,  on  account  of  his  stiff,  niil- 
itarv  carriage,  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
an  old-fishioned  cavalry  sergeant.  He  was  not, 
however,  a  stranger  to  me. — I  had  visited  him 
the  year  before  in  Beilin, — It  was  Professor  Zel- 
ter,  the  w(dI-known  director  of  the  Berlin  Musi- 
cal .\cadcniy,  CJoelhe's  intimate  fVienil  and  com- 
panion. 

He  greeted  us  all  courteously,  myself  as  an 
"old  actpiaintance." 

"I  have  come  first,  genthunen,"  he  continued, 
"in  order  to  ninke  a  request  of  you  in  anticipa- 
tion. You  Avill  jiresentlv  biicome  acqu.ainted 
with  a  lad.  of  onlv  twelve  veais  ohl.  !iiv  pupil, 
I'elix  Mendiflssolm-Baitholdy.  His  skill  as  a 
performer  upon  the  [li'ino,  and  still  more  his  tal- 
ent for  composition,  will  probably  arouse  in  you 
some  enthusinsm.  The  boy  is.  however,  of  a  jie- 
culiar  disposition.  The  loud  applause  of  an  au- 
dience of  amateurs  produces  no  impression  upon 
him,  but  he  is  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  the  judg- 
ment of  real  musicians,  and  accepts  every  suidi 
criticism  as  genuine  coin:  fi)r  liis  childish  nature 
is  still  too  inexperienceil  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  good-natured  encourngeuient  and  well- 
merited  afiprobation.  Therefi)re,  gentb'men,  if 
you  .should  possibly  be  excited  to  the  height  of  a 
song  of  jiraise. — what  T  at  the  same  time  eipinl- 
ly  hope  for  and  dread, — I  beg  you  to  pitch  it  in  a 
moderate  key,  with  not  too  loud  an  accompani- 
ment, in  fine,  in  G  sharp,  [a  mistranslation 
for  C  major  '? — Ed.]  tlie  most  natural  note 
in  tli(?  scale.  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  guard 
him  from  vanity  and  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
talents. — those  execrable  enemies  of  all  artistic 
progress." 

Before  wc  eould  make  any  reply  to  this  somc- 
wdiat  singular  address,  the  lad  Felix  came  spring- 
ing into  the  room. — a  handsome,  brilliant  boy, 
with  a  decidediv  .Jewish  cast  of  features,  slender, 
and  active.  Ilich.  waving  black  hair  fell  upon 
his  shoulders;  genius  and  animation  sparkled  in 
his  eyes.  He  looked  at  us  a  moment  inquisitive- 
ly, then  came  to  us,  and  gave  his  hand  to  each 
with  friendly  confidence,  as  if  we  were  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

Willi  Felix  had  also  entered  (ioelhe.  who  re- 
turned  our  resiiectful  bow  with  a  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  w.iving  his  hand  toward 
Zelter,  "has  brought  with  him  a  little  gentleman 
from  Berlin,  who  has  already  given  us  to-day  a 
great  surprise  as  a  musician.  Now  we  shall  also 
make  his  ac(iuaintance  as  a  composer,  and  in  this 
I  must  ask  your  co-operation.  Let  us  hear  then, 
my  child,  what  thj'  young  head  has  produced,"  ho 
continued,  gentlv  stroking  the  lad's  long,  glos.sv 
locks. 

The  latter  ran  immediately  to  his  notes,  placed 
our  parts  before  us  on  the  music-stands,  opened 
the  principal  part  upon  the  desk  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  took  his  place  quickly  on  the  stool  be- 
fore the  instrument.  Zelter  stationed  himself  be- 
hind Felix,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his 
notes.  Goethe  some  paces  to  one  side,  with  bis 
hand  behind  his  back.  The  little  composer 
glanced  toward  us  with  sparkling  eyes,  we  laid 
the  bows  upon  the  strings  of  our  instruments,  an 
inclination  of  his  dark  locks,  and  the  performance 
began. 

Goethe  listened  to  every  note  with  the  keenest 
attention,  but  without  remark,  except  perhaps  at 
the  end  of  a  piece  an  occasional  "(Jood"  or  "Bra- 
vo," which  he  accompanied  by  a  kindly  nod  of 
approval.  Mindful  of  Zelter's  warning,  we  also 
onlv  bv  our  gratified  looks  manifested  our  appro- 
val to  the  child,  whose  countenance  glowed  with 
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an  cver-deopening  flush,  as  the  performance  pro- 
gressed. 

When  the  last  eoinposilinn  came  tn  an  oiiil, 
Fi-.lix  sprang:  (roni  his  scat,  ami  turned  to  each  in 
succession  with  a  ([uestionirijx  look.  He  setmied 
to  wish  to  hear  some  e.xprcssion  of  opinion  as  to 
his  performance.  Ooethe,  however,  prohably  in- 
stigated by  Zelter,  took  up  the  conversation,  and 
said  to  Feli.x, — 

"Bravo,  my  son  !  The  countenances  of  these 
gentlemen,"  motioniiij;  toward  ns,  "express  plain- 
ly enon;;h,  tliat  your  compositions  have  pleased 
them  well.  (lO,  now,  into  the  jjarden,  where 
they  are  awaitinj;  you.  and  refresh  and  cool  your- 
self, for  your  face  is  llaminj;; !" 

Without  reply,  the  boy  darted  from   the  room. 

As  we  looked  inquisitively  towaid  Goethe,  to 
see  whether  we  were  to  be  dismissed,  he  said, — 

"Remain  a  few  moments  lonijer,  i;entlemen. 
My  friend  and  I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion  of  this 
lad's  composition." 

A  conversation  of  some  length  then  ensued  be- 
tween us,  the  details  of  which  I  am  indeed  no 
longer  able  to  give,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  especially  as  I  find  no  memoranda  of  the 
same  in  my  note-book.  Many  expressions  and 
sentences,  however,  have  remained  impressed  up- 
on my  memory ;  for  my  later  and  more  intimate 
relations  with  Mendelssohn  frequently  gave  me 
occasion  to  call  to  mind  my  first  meeting  with 
him. 

Goethe  expressed  his  regret  that  we  had  on  this 
occasion  made  acquaintance  with  the  little  fellow 
only  in  concerted  pieces.  "Infant  musical  prodi- 
gies," said  he,  "are  now-a-days,  as  far  as  regards 
technical  skill,  no  longer  so  great  rarities;  but 
what  this  little  man  achieves  in  the  execution  of 
fantasias,  and  of  pieces  at  sight,  borders  upon  the 
wonderful,  and  I  could  never  have  believed  it 
possible  for  one  of  such  tender  years." 

"And  yet  in  Frankfort  you  heard  Mozartwhen 
still  only  in  his  seventh  year !"  cried  Zelter. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Goethe ;  "at  that  time  I  was 
myself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  most  cer- 
tainly, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  in  the 
highest  degree  astonished  by  his  extraordinary 
proficiency.  What  your  pupil,  however,  already 
achieves,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  perform- 
ances of  Mozart  at  that  age,  which  the  uneduca- 
ted language  of  a  man  doeato  the  lispings  of  an 
infant  !" 

"Certainly,"  said  Zelter,smiling,"asfar  as  mere 
manual  execution  is  concerned,  Felix  plays  at 
sight,  as  simple  exercises,  and  without  missing  a 
single  note,  the  compositions  by  which  Mozart  in 
his  day  transported  the  world  with  astonishment. 
But  still,  many  others  can  do  this  also.  What  I 
look  at,  however,  is  the  creative  genius  of  the 
lad,  and,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
us,  "what  think  you  of  his  quartet  composi- 
tion ?" 

We  declared  on  our  part,  with  fullest  convic- 
tion, that  Felix  had  shown  many  more  original 
thoughts  than  had  Mozart  at  the  same  age  ;  for 
the  latter  had  then  produced  nothing  but  clever 
imitations  of  what  already  existed.  Accordingly, 
Tve  had  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  world  would 
have,  in  this  lad,  a  second  and  greater  Mozart, 
and  that  the  more  surely,  because  he  was  in  full 
enjoyment  of  exuberant  health,  while  all  other 
outward  circumstances  were  favorable. 

"May  it  be  so  !"  said  Goethe.  "But  who  can 
say  how  a  soul  may  develop  itself  in  the  lapse  of 
years?  We  have  seen  so  many  talents,  giving 
such  fair  promise  of  future  achievements,  go 
astray  and  deceive  and  disappoint  our  high  ex- 
pectations. From  such  sad  issue,  however,  we 
may  hope  that  this  youthful  genius  will  be  guard- 
ed by  the  teacher  whom  good  fortune  has  given 
him  in  Zelter." 

"I  strive  to  be  very  strict  with  the  boy,"  said 
Zelter,  "and,  even  in  his  own  independent  labors, 
seek  to  hold  him  in  chock  by  the  curb  of  rigid 
counterpoint  studies.  But  how  long  can  this  con- 
tinue before  he  escapes  my  discipline  ?  Even 
now.  I  can  teach  him  nothing  more  of  essential 
importance, — and  once  free,  "then  first  will  it  be 
manifested  in  what  direction  his  own  guidance 
will  lead  him." 

."yes,  and  especially,"  said  Goethe,  "is  the  in- 


fluence of  a  teacher  a  problematical  matter. 
Whatever  the  artist  creates,  which  is  truly  great 
and  original,  he  can  only  finil  within  hunself  To 
what  teachers  do  you  think  llaiihael,  Michel  An- 
gelo,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  word-renowned 
masters,  liave  owed  their  immortal  creations  V" 

"it  is  true,"  remarked  Zelter,  "many  have  be- 
gun like  Mozart,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  equalled 
him  in  Kubse(|uent  aidiicvements."  (Of  Beetho- 
ven no  mention  was  made,  and  therefore  wo  have 
not  instanced  his  name. J 

"Felix  has  imagination,  feeling,  and  technical 
ability,  all  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  everything 
that  he  does,  he  manifests  good,  sometimes  charm- 
ing, and  certainly  far  from  puerile  ideas,  but  as 
yet  it  is  only  pretty  music,  which  still  creeps  up- 
on the  earth  :  we  do  not  yet  hear  in  it  the  ac- 
cents of  genius.  In  this  I  have  not  deceived  my- 
self Do  you  not  think  so,  gentlemen  V"  As  he 
himself  had  expressed  the  opinion,  we  could  not 
but  assent.  Stdl,  I  ventured  to  add,  "In  Mo- 
zart's boyish  compositions,  too,  these  accents  were 
not  yet  audible." 

I  also  hazarded  the  question,  whether  this  quar- 
tet, as  we  had  heard  it,  was  entirely  the  child's 
own  work. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  rejoined  Zelter  ;  "every  note 
written  by  his  own  hand,  and — created  too,  en- 
tirely by  his  own  mind. 

"What  you  have  heard,  he  has  just  completed, 
without  any  assistance  whatever.  I  know  well 
the  practice  of  many  teachers.  In  order  to  exalt 
their  own  skill  in  teaching,  they  revise  and  cor- 
rect the  productions  of  their  pupils  until  little  or 
nothing  remains  of  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  and 
then  give  those  out  as  the  work  of  the  scholars ! 
This  is  nothing  but  disgraceful  swindling  and 
charlatanry.  They  deceive  not  only  the  rela- 
tives of  their  pupils  and  the  public,  but  also  the 
pupils  themselves,  who  readily  imagine  that  they 
have  done  everything  themselves.  It  is  an  evil 
which  has  already  proved  the  ruin  of  many  a 
talent  really  of  a  high  order,  and  hampered  it  in 
the  higher  development  of  its  powers.  My  pu- 
pil, however,  I  leave  to  his  own  resources ;  I  let 
him  do  what  he  is  able  to  do  at  the  time.  In  this 
way,  the  desire  of  creating  remains  ever  fresh 
and  active,  because,  at  the  time  of  its  production, 
he  is  content  with  what  he  has  done,  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  takes  in  his  success  is  not  em- 
bittered by  criticism.  This  comes  soon  enough  of 
itself  The  judgment  grows  and  expands,  and 
with  this  comes  the  inducement  to  fresh  and  bet- 
ter production.  In  this  way,  has  this  lad  of 
twelve  already  written  more  than  many  amanof 
thirty.  Let  it  turn  out  as  it  will,  there  they  are, 
the  necessary  steps,  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
greatest  genius,  can  do  without  or  spring  over. 
If  Heaven  shall  only  guard  for  us  this  rare  plant 
from  all  baleful  influences,  most  assuredly  will  it 
unfold  itself  as  a  bright  exemplar  of  genius  and 
beauty !" 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  that  conversa- 
tion. 

SEVENTEEN   YEARS    LATER. 

The  boy  had  grown  to  a  man.  I  had  watched 
with  interest  the  constant  rise  of  his  reputation 
and  fame  ;  had  enjoyed  with  ever-increasing  sym- 
pathy his  compositions  as  they  appeared  one  af- 
ter another,  each  one  more  important,  more  elab- 
orate than  its  predecessor;  but  for  seventeen 
years  I  had  not  seen  their  author  personally. 
Now,  he  was  the  celebrated  Direetorof  the  Leip- 
sic  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  which  by  his  talent 
and  ability  had  been  raised  to  such  pre-eminence. 
On  all  sides  the  performances  of  tliis  orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  Mendelssohn  as  leader,  had 
become  renowned  as  the  very  best  which  could 
be  heard  in  the  way  of  exact,  spirited,  energetic, 
and  delicately-elaborated  execution  of  concerted 
music.  What  wonder  that  I  longed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  pleasure  V  So  I  set  to  work  and 
wrote  a  composition  for  grand  orchestra,  and 
when  it  was  completed  applied  by  letter  to  Men- 
delssohn, with  the  request  that  I  might  be  allow- 
ed to  bring  it  forward  in  the  Gewandhaus.  I 
spoke  of  no  pecuniary  compensation,  but  only  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  I  might  myself  direct  the 
rehearsals  and  performance  of  my  composition. 


I  soon  afterward  received  a  friendly  letter  from 
Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  my 
composition  had  been  received  with  favor,  its  per- 
formance decided  upon,  and  that  it  would  also  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  direction  if  I  myself  would 
bring  it  before  the  public.  I  mention  this  letter 
])articularly,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  which 
charactei'izes  his  nature,  so  noble,  amiable,  even 
tender,  and  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  especially  to  those  of  his 
own  profession.  He  writes  :  "It  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable also,  that  a  remuneration — enough  at  least 
to  cover  some  portion  of  your  travelling  expenses 
—should  be  ofl'ered  to  you,  although  you  say  no- 
thing of  this.  Our  means  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  limited  ;  nevertheless  I  thought  this 
might  not  be  unwelcome  you,  and  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  directors  are  of  the  same  opinion." 
This  was  in  November,  1838. 

Soon  afterward  I  came  to  Leipsic  with  ray 
piece.  Mendelssohn  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  and  cordial  manner,  and  durmg  the  re- 
hearsals assisted  me  with  his  advice  most  zeal- 
ously, in  order  to  render  the  final  execution  of 
the  piece  as  perfect  as  possible.  When  on  the 
eventful  evening  he  came  to  me  in  the  orchestra, 
and  perceived  the  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  I  was,  he  said, — 

"You  seem  to  be  anxious." 

"Indeed  I  am,  most  keenly  anxious,"  I  rejoin- 
ed. 

"Ah,  bah  !"  said  he,  "there  is  no  need  of  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Your  work  is  good  ;  that  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  to  how  the  pub- 
lic may  receive  it  to-day,  what  will  that  amount 
to?  Do  we  ask  better  fortune  than  has  so  oftei^ 
befallen  the  greatest  masters  of  all  times  with 
their  very  best  works?" 

My  composition  received,  as  the  Leipsic  criti- 
cisms said,  a  succes  d'eniime.  I  was  most  thor- 
oughly disheartened,  and  from  that  time  forward 
renounced  the  pleasures  of  composition.  .  .  . 

Subsequently  I  passed  many  a  happy  hour  with 
Mendelssohn.  He  came  frequently  to  Weimar, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  played  his  most  recent 
compositions  for  us  and  some  of  his  most  particu- 
lar friends,  either  at  my  own  house,  or  that  of  the 
then  music-master  Montag.  But  he  always  for- 
bade any  larger  assemblies  at  such  times. 

"Let  us  have  some  music  this  evening,"  he  used 
to  say,  "but  quite  by  ourselves.  If  need  be,  we 
must  be  able  to  pull  off  our  coats  and  play  in  our 
shirt-sleeves."  One  evening  I  did  not  come  home 
from  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera  until  ten  o'clock. 
With  a  beaming  face  my  wife  met  me  with  the 
question, — 

"Who  do  you  think  has  been  here  ?  Mendels- 
sohn !  He  wss  passing  through  the  city,"  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  this  was  on  his  bridal  tour  to 
Frankfort,)  "and  was  sadly  disappointed  not  to 
find  you.  'I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Frau 
Lobe,'  said  he,  'I  will  spend  the  two  hours  which 
I  have  to  wait  here,  before  the  post  goes  out,with 
you,  and,  if  agreeable,  will  play  something  for 
you,'  so  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  for 
two  whole  hours,  almost  without  interruption, 
played  the  most  beautiful  pieces  for  me  alone, 
and  extemporized  divinely  !" 

One  may  well  imagine  that  my  wife  has  not 
forgotten  nor  ceased  to  be  prouii  of  that  evening. 
At  another  time  we  had  some  music  at  Montag's 
house.  Mendelssohn  played  his  D  minor  trio. 
Then  we  undertook  a  quintet  of  my  own  com- 
position, and  in  this  he  played  the  second  violin 
very  correctly  and  skilfully.  Where  oppor'uni- 
ty  offered,  however,  he  sought  in  other  ways, 
also,  to  do  me  some  kindness  or  service.  Thus, 
for  example,he  spoke  most  favorably  of  the  above- 
mentioned  quintet  to  my  noble  patroness  and 
benefactress  in  many  ways,  the  Grand  DuchJss 
Maria  Pawlowna,  whereupon  that  gracious  lady 
remitted  to  me  a  very  handsome  present,  "in  con- 
sequence," as  she  wrote,  "of  an  honorable  recog- 
nition of  your  professional  exertions  by  Dr.  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy." 

TWEXTY-SIX   TEARS    LATER. 

It  may  perhaps  be  little  known  that  this  vigor- 
ous, healthy  man,  active  to  an  extreme  degree, 
always  so  cheerful,  so  happy  in  all  his  relations. 
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and  recognizing  so  clearly  Lis  jrood  fortune,  was 
at  times  impressed  with  the  presentiment  of  an 
early  deatli.  Wlien  lie  was  liriiiL'iMg  forward  Iiis 
"Paulus"  in  tlie  Cathedral  at  Weimar,  we  were 
sitting  together  one  day  after  a  rehearsal  in  his 
room  at  the  "Erbprinz,"  and  I — at  that  time  an 
arrant  hypochondriae — remarkecl  that  I  would 
enjoy  but  little  of  his  later  compositions.  lie  re- 
joined,— 

"O,  my  <Iear  friend,  you  will  outlive  me  many 
a  day  !"  I  laughed  at  this  assertion  of  his,  but 
be  mterrupted  me  most  seriously  and  decidedly 
with  tlie  words,  "I  shall  not  live  to  be  an  old 
man!"  And  then,  as  if  he  repented  of  this  dec- 
laration, his  features  assumed  their  most  cheerful 
expression,  and  he  changed  tlie  conversation  to 
a  discussion  of  the  rehearsal  just  ended,  in  which 
he  especially  dwelt  upon  and  cxlnlled  the  cordial 
and  ready  co-operation  of  all  those  associated 
with  him  in  this  performrince. 

How  could  I  dream  at  that  moment — when  my 
companion  was  in  but  his  thirtieth  year,  anil  the 
fulness  of  health — that  a  few  years  later  his 
prophecy  would  be  fiilfilleil.  In  1S4K  I  removed 
to  Leipsic,  and  found  him  in  glowing  health  and 
spirits,  unceasingly  active  in  every  direction,  en- 
joyed many  an  entertaining  and  instructive  con- 
versation with  him,  and  one  year  after,  in  1817, 
when  only  in  his  thirty  eighth  year,  twenty-six 
years  after  my  first  meeting  with  the.  handsome, 
S|]irited  lad  at  Goethe's  house,  the  gri'at  musici.Tn 
was  borne  from  liis  residence  in  th(^  Konigs- 
strasse,  to  the  Paulines  Church.  Among  the 
mourners  who  followed  his  bier  was  the  writer  of 
these  lines. 


Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

(Continupl  from  pn^r  11). 

A  contemplative  stroll  down  tlic  New  Cut,  Lnm- 
bctli,  served  to  restore  our  eqiinniniily,  and,  trusiing 
to  liiul  entcrtiiinment  in  the  west,  we  Imili'd  a  pMssing 
"Hansom"  and  drove  to  the  Oxford.  The  entrance 
to  this  popular  jilaro  of  nniusement  is  sufliriciitlv 
sliowy,  if  not  in  prorise  nccurdance  with  arcliiloetural 
rules.  To  tiie  majority  of  (►ur  readers  it  is  douinless 
familiar  ;  they  have  noticed  it  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  city,  and  persons  passing  at  a  ccrinin  hour 
have  possihiy  marvelled  nt  the  amount  of  litter,  in- 
cluding du^t.  cork'^,  and  tr;igniL'nts  (tf  pnper  tiuit  are 
hcitiL;  swejit  from  the  arcade  on  to  the  pavement,  or 
over  the  trousers  of  unwary  pedestrians.  At  the  eiul 
of  an  arched  and  riehlv  decorated  passajre,  the  si'Ies 
of  wliicli  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns  rising 
from  gilt  j>edestnls,  sjirings  a  douhle  staircase  leading 
to  the  lialeony,  ami  heneath  it  are  doors  respectively 
coniluclinrr  to  the  stalls  .'ind  area.  As  regards  its 
Internal  appoaranfe,  the  Oxford  is  a  mass  of  cohimns, 
arelies,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  ^ildinjr  and  paint,  so 
coinhincd  as  to  form  a  wdiole  generally  pleasing,  hut 
with  no  great  respect  for  received  rules  of  art.  The 
rcfreshment-har  and  supper  room  are  on  the  left  as 
y(JU  enter,  and  in  consjiicinnis  ]iositiotis  in  front  and 
on  each  side  of  thestai^e  are  numerous  private  lioxns, 
handsotnely  lilted  with  crimson  drapery.  An  audi- 
ence nt  the  (_).xford  is  of  a  superior  stamp  to  one  nt 
the  Canterhury,  and  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
tlio  male  sex.  We  liclieve,  however,  that  the  prices 
of  admission  are  at  both  halls  much  ahout  the  same, 
being  sixpence  for  the  area  and  a  shilling  for  the  hal- 
cony  and  stalls. 

At  the  tune  of  our  arrival,  which  was  a  little  after 
nine,  a  negro  gentleman,  in  conventional  costume, 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  comic  song,  the  precise  im- 
port of  which  we  were  unable  to  catch,  and  whereof 
the  intervals  between  the  verses  were  embelli-.hed 
with  one  of  those  complicated  saltatory  movements 
familiar  to  the  initiated  ns  a  "break  down."  The 
song  being  ended,  the  chairman  arose,  and  "begged 
to  call  attention  to  a  selection  from  Maillart's  opera, 
'The  Light  Dragoons.'"  Upon  this,  the  curtains  in 
front  of  the  stage  entrances  were  drawn  aside,  nnd 
divers  ladies  and  gentlemen  comprising  the  band, 
chorus,  and  leading  vocalist-;,  appeared.  The  latter 
assumed  a  position  facing  the  audience  ;  the  instru- 
mentalists occupied  a  slightly  raised  platform  in  their 
rear,  and  the  members  of  the  chorus  fell  into  order  at 
the  sides — the  ladies  in  front  and  the  gentlemen  be- 
hind. The  conductor,  ndio  stooil  near  one  of  the 
proscenium  boxes,  glanced  round  to  sec  that  cverv- 
thing  was  in  working  order,  waved  his  wand  to  se- 
cure the  reiiuisitc  degree  of  attention,  stamped  light- 
ly but  decisively  on  the  floor,  and  the  performance 
commenced.     It  is  not  within  our  province   to   com- 


ment at  length  either  upon  the  quality  of  the  music, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  interpreted  ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  though  containing  much 
that  is  lively  and  agreeable,  the  "Light  Dragoons" 
is  rather  detieient  in  originality,  nnd  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  selection,  inferior  to  the  opera  of 
"Lara,"  by  the  same  author,  which  was  produced  a 
year  or  two  ago  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  With 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  performers,  every  one  did 
well,  hut  the  lionors  of  the  evening  were  reserved  for 
Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  A.  St.  Alliyn.  It  may  he  as 
well  to  add,  that  the  selections  nt  the  Canterbury  are 
rendered  by  the  same  artists  as  those  at  the  Oxford. 

The  opera  being  emli'd,  a  lively  little  man,  in  eve- 
ning costume,  bustled  forward,  and  met  with  deserv- 
ed apjilause  in  some  amusing  "eharacler"  songs  and 
burles<pie  representations  of  po}>iilar  singers.  lie 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Keynolds,  of  the  Coldstream 
hand,  who  played  elfeetively  on  the  cornet,  and  at  the 
cnncdusion  of  a  ballad  sung  by  Miss  Fitzhenry — a 
tali  young  lady,  in  a  green  velvet  gown  with  a  white 
satin  border — the  chairman  wrajipcd  decisivelv  with 
his  hammer,  and  announced  a  performance  by  the 
"great  comedian"  wdio  had  made  such  jiaiuful  cIVorts 
to  burlesque  Jlr.  Kean,  at  the  Canterbury.  His  en- 
tertainment— a  mixture  of  jirose  and  doggerel 
rhymes — was  received  with  marked  coldness,  but  a 
supplementary  ell'ort  proved  loo  much  for  the  good- 
nature of  the  audience,  nnd  the  unlucky  performer  re- 
tired amiil  a  pelting  storm  of  liisses.  However,  he 
rc-nppenreil,  nnd  upon  the  restoration  of  silence,  of- 
fered such  remarks  ns  he  judged  best  calculated  to 
appease  the  genernl  indignation  ; — "He  was  extreme- 
ly sorry  ;  lie;  liad  done  his  best,  hail  never  met  with 
such  treatment  before,  and  trusted  that  there  was  no 
ill  feeling  in  the  matter.  He  had  but  lately  return- 
ed from  fscntlnnd.  and  had  been  absent  from  the  me- 
tropolitan stage  for  many  years.  Further  than  this, 
he  was  so  extremely  nnwell  thnt  he  ought  never  to 
have  left  his  bed."  'Wbcreupon  an  energetic  indi- 
vidunl,  of  oiitiise  perceptions  and  an  envinlile  ])owcr 
of  lung,  exclaimed,  "fiive  us  another  song,  old  bov  ; 
never  mind  the  geese  hissing."  But  the  motion  was 
overruled — the  "great  comedian"  retired,  and  as  even 
merited  failures  have  a  depressing  cIVcet  upon  the 
spirits,  we  invested  a  spare  copper  or  two  in  refresh- 
ment, nnd  soon  afterwards  quilted  the  hall. 

The  enterlainnient  that  had  resulted  in  such  nn- 
ideasant'consequences  was  of  an  exploded  and  witless 
kind,  which  depended  for  ell'eet  upon  grotesque  alti- 
tudes, a  nasal  twang,  hideous  contortions  of  the 
countcuanro,  nnd  nn  cvrravat^nnt  costume.  It  treat- 
ed of  tlie  peculiaritici  of  the  various  young  ladies 
with  whom  the  comedian  professed  to  have  been  at 
different  periods  f)f  his  life  enamored.  The  audience 
endured  a  great  deal  of  rubliish  with  laudable  equan- 
imity, but  the  straw  which  broke  the  hack  of  ilicir 
])atienee  was  the  following  exasjiernting  effort  of  the 
comic  JIuse,  recited  to  the  air  of  "The  Cork   Leg  :" 

.'^lii'  was  my  brautoous  Isabella, 

I  kiio^knl  him  ilnwn  with  an  UDibpr-rcUa, 

lb*  fuml>lod  over  into  a  collar. 

And  thi'ii  he  rrit-d  out,  "That's  tho  fyllar!" 

— a  statement  that  aroused  general  indignation,  nnd 
led  to  ii  ji'i^ro  for  which  the  rhymester  mav  have  been 
more  to  blame  than  the  .vocalist.  It  is  consolatory  to 
reflect  that  comjiositions  of  the  kind  above  quoted 
are  things  of  the  past,  nnd  tbnl,  though  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  the  popular  taste  has  pro- 
gressed, if  only  a  little. 

Let  those  who  regard  matters  terrestrial  with  a 
"jaundiced  eye"  seek  a  remedy  for  their  depression 
in  a  timely  visit  to  the  Alhambrn.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  cheerful  as  well  as  one  of  the  best-conduct- 
ed places  of  amusement  in  Loudon.  Its  architectural 
peculiarities  need  no  description,  for  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  building  in  its  ju'csent  state,  have 
probably  visited  it  either  when  it  was  used  as  a  Iliji- 
podrome,  or  struggled  under  diniculties  as  the  Koyal 
Pnnopticon  of  Science  nnd  Art.  As  a  music. hall,  it 
is  not  only  admirably  appointed  and  superbly  deco- 
rated, hut,  unlike  most  theatres,  it  is  seldom  unpleas- 
niitly  hot,  and  enjoys  a  hnppy  immunity  from  olTen- 
sive  odors.  The  heavy  chandelier  which  formerly 
hung  tVom  the  dome  has  been  replaced  by  an  ara- 
besque border  of  gas  jets,  and  a  central  light  so  ar 
ranged  as  to  difl'u.se  but  little  heat,  though  it  is  at 
once  picturesque  and  useful.  The  band  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  London,  and  if  strictly  classical  music 
comes  not  within  its  scope,  you  may  hear  selections 
and  favorite  overtures  performed  in  a  manner  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  connoisseur.  The  Alhambra 
ballets  .are  not  to  be  spoken  of  lightly.  They  are  tri- 
umphs of  art — saltatory,  pictorial,  and  mechanical. 
The  glories  of  such  productions  as  "King  Dragon- 
fly" and  "The  Bulrush  Fens"  set  powers  of  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  "comic  pantomime  ballet," 
brought  out  at  Christmas,  .abounded  with  fun  and 
bustle.  The  most  astonishing  feats  were  performed 
by  a  showily. attired  individual,  who  impersonated  a 


"swell"  of  an  undeveloped  type  nnd  peculiar  habits  ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  applause  of  the  audience,  the 
Clown,  IIarle'[uin,  Pantaloon,  and  Columbine  were 
as  efficient  as  any  in  Loniioii.  In  "'I'lie  Mountain 
Gorge"  we  have  an  Eastern  ballet,  and  some  uscfid 
hints  to  Mussulmans  and  Cretans.  We  learnt  from 
it  that  guns  are  not  only  of  service  in  a  light,  but 
wonderfully  effective  in  a  dance,  especially  when 
handled  by  laiiies  ;  also,  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
pieturesqueness  in  an  encampment  by  moonlight, 
wtiich  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  wdien  wo  are  iu 
perfect  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  neighbors, 
and  untroubled  by  any  fear  of  the  provisions  falling 
short.  The  overhanging  rocks,  mountain  defile, 
clear  moon,  nnd  luminous  atmosphere  are  marvels  of 
scenic  art,  and  all  ilioughts  of  the  jiainler's  brush  or 
mechanical  contrivances  are  cfiei-tually  forbidden. 

Whatever  your  position  in  the  Alhambra,  you  will 
always  see  nnd  hear  toafh-antage.  As  much  cannot 
he  said  even  of  our  smaller  theatres,  nnd  it  should  be 
remembered  th.it  the  vast  building  in  Leicester  si|uaro 
is  cajiable  of  accominotlating  as  many  as  .i.OOU  per- 
sons. Had  we  space,  we  might  enlarge  on  the  new 
and  convenient  "crush-rooms,"  the  iminovcd  means 
of  access  to  and  escape  fiom  the  various  parts  of  the 
building,  the  "greatly. enlarged"  supjicr.room,  "up- 
wnids  of  n  hundred  feet  long,"  and  the  civility  and 
attention  displayed  by  every  one  connected  with  the 
esiablishmem.  The  terms  of  admission  are  moder- 
ate, anil  range  from  sixpence  for  the  npiicr  balcony 
to  three  or  four  guineas  for  a  commodious  jirivate 
box.  We  may  a.ld  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  object  to  mixing  with  the  crowd,  resi.-rved 
seats  have  been  provided,  price  four  shillings  ea<-h. 
-Mr.  Strange  certainly  sup[dics  the  best  nnd  cheapest 
evening's  enterlainincnt  in  London.  There  is  con- 
stant variety,  and  everything  is  good  of  its  kind. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say,  unless  it  he  further 
praise  to  add  that  the  Alhambra  Palace  is  about  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  Leicester  square. 

On  the  site  of  an  old-fashioned  inn,  known  as  the 
While  Liou.  \\-hich  formerly  stood  in  the  lOdgeware 
road,  nnd  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Marble  Arcli.  there 
has  been  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  music- 
hall,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Metropolitan.  Its  in- 
tei-nal  arrangements  slightly  resenddc  those  at  the 
Alhambra.  though  of  couise  on  a  diminished  scale  ; 
and  whilst  the  prices  of  admission  arc  surprisingly 
moderate — being  sixpence  for  the  area,  ninepence  for 
the  balconv,  .and  a  shilling  for  the  stalls — the  accom- 
modation is  excellent,  and  the  eTUertainincnts  gener- 
ally of  .'i  siqicrior  order.  Of  late,  the  wliole  of  the 
interior  has  been  brilliantly  re-decorated,  the  nmli- 
enee  has  g.-iined  in  respectability,  and  the  refresh- 
ments h;tve  imdergone  a  maikcd  and  much-needed 
improvement. 

There  is  a  stage,  supjdied  with  a  picturesque  act- 
drop  and  a  fair  stock  of  scenery,  but  too  limited  in 
extent  to  allow  of  extraordinary  spectacular  display. 
The  bnnd,  though  small,  is  etficient  ;  and  the  enter- 
tainments include  the  usual  allowance  of  serio  and 
woidd-be  comic  songs,  gymnastic  feats,  and  thenlri- 
eal  dancing.  "Mvihological  ballets"  were  ottempt- 
ed  at  one  time,  hut  have  been  wisely  discontinued. 
"Sexlilian,"  not  inaptly  termed  the  "wondrous." 
perfiirms  extraordinary  f-ats  with  hoops  and  half- 
filled  tumblers  to  an  :iir  from  Haydn's  ",Senson9  ;" 
and  the  sensational  element  is  supplied  hv  a  genthv 
man  of  reckless  tendencies,  who  imperils  his  own 
limbs  and  oilier  people's  heads  also  by  his  "deeds  of 
daring"  on  the  "flying  trapeze." 

The  ".Tolly  Xasii"  gains  the  thorough  good-will  of 
the  audience,  and  not  onlv  enjovs  a  douhle  furore, 
but  has  to  apologize  for  not  complying  with  further 
demands.  The  popular  fay*^>rite  seems  to  possess 
but  a  modernte  share  of  talent,  though  much  tact. 
He  has  an  air  of  frankness  and  good-humor  which 
pleases  his  listeners  immensely.  Hs  affects  the  hear- 
ing of  a  so(-iable  host  entertaining  his  friends.  When 
the  audience  joins  in  a  chorus,  he  smiles  nnd  keeps 
time  with  his  hand.  He  is  always  apparenilv  anx- 
ious to  gratify  reasonable  desires ;  but  when  his 
friends  are  exacting  he  excuses  itimself,  though  in 
such  pleasant  terms  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
one,  and  arouse  a  fresh  enthusiasm. 

There  are  a  couple  of  curious  mnsicdialls  opposite 
the  barrai-ks  at  Knightsbridge.  They  arc  resjieclive- 
ly  entitled  Tlie  Sun  and  The  Trevor  ;  and  if  the  for- 
mer is  the  most  decorously  conducted,  the  latfr  is 
decidedly  the  most  amusing.  The  Sun  has  lately 
been  re-built,  and  is  now  a  commodious,  -well  lighted, 
and  admirably.yentilnted  hall,  in  a  composite  stylo 
of  architecture,  of  which  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures appear  to  be  columns  of  Gothic  extraction,  and 
classical  friezes  delineative  of  utterly  impossible  men 
on  conventionally  impossible  horses.  The  passage 
at  the  entrance  is  of  .a  gorgeous  nnd  bewildering  de- 
cription,  and  conducts  to  a  spacious  vestibule,  where- 
of the  roof  is  supported  by  n  couple  of  elderly  gen- 
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lIiMni--ii,  wh'i  fViKu  tin- ■•viiisr  (lownwiirils  ai'c:  lormcd 
iiftuf  (lie  iiiiiinirr  of  iiierinai.Is.  The  liall  ilsclf, 
llion<^h  s|j:u'ioiis  and  suhslantial,  i-avors  mucli  of  llio 
(•liapcl.  'I'lie  "stalls"  arc;  a]ii)roa(;li('(I  by  an  iindcr- 
j^ninnd  passaiic,  suiiti'oslivc  dCiIip  iMtac-onilis  at  Ken- 
sal  0;)(Hai,  and  liavins  iTaclicd  liicin,  and  t;laiicinp; 
Ita'kwards,  von  ohsri  ve  a  laiLa;  iralUav,  rcscnihlini; 
lliL'  ~|i,Hii>ii^  in'.i'an  liifn  (if  cdil-('a«lii(incd  I'linirlics.  It 
is  iM'(  iipn-it  liy  liolli  civilians  and  military  nu-ii.  re- 
IVi-sliinL;  tluansi-lvi's  wiili  (a'catiirft  cnnilbrts,  and  at- 
tonrivcly  reixardin^  the  bnsiivss  of  the  stage. 

The  chnirnian,  who  oia'n|iics  a  faispd  seat  in  the 
''stalls,"  is  striet  in  enforeiii^  oidcr,  and  it  is  ])lcasant 
to  ohservc  the  snn^  little  pafly  which  jrathers  found 
the  talilc  wheieai  he  (iiesiiles.  In  addition  to  heinir 
an  enefgelie  and  courteous  manasrei'.  ho  appai'ently 
possesses  the  |:^ift  oi'  mental  abstraction  to  an  extra- 
Ofdinai-y  degree,  and  c^veii  dining;  the  |)i-o<ii'ess  of  a 
coinie  song,  he  niay  be  observed  inakia;^  notes  ami 
abstruse  ealenlations  with  a  degree  of  calniness  at 
once  unicjue  and  im]n"essive. 

The  perforinances  usually  coinnieiicc  with  an  ope- 
ratic selection,  and  conclude  with  a  conipo-^ition  of 
sterling  iiieiit — say  the  "W;ir  March  of  Priests," 
from  Mcndelssobn's  "Atbalie."  It  may  be  ilonbtod 
whether  music  of  so  ambitions  a  cast  comes  within 
the  scope  even  of  the  "greatly  enlarged"  orchestra, 
and  wo  might  have  fancied  that  the  audience  would 
have  ]n'eferred  a  waltz  or  a  polka  ;  but  the  conductor 
probably  decides  for  the  best,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
third;  that  classical  music  is  already  on  its  journey 
to  llamnici'smith. 

The  "coni]'any"  at  the  Sun,  nr  Kaiixhtsbridfre  Mu- 
sic Hall,  .i]ipcai-s  to  bo  made  up  of  a  few  "stars"  and 
a  good  many  "sticks."  Amongst  the  former  are  the 
D'Aubans  and  Wards,  who  "brought  the  house 
down,"  in  a  .species  of  farce,  followed  by  some  clever 
dancing,  Sextilian  the  "inimitable,"  and  the  "great 
Vance."  With  regai-d  to  the  last. named  gentleman, 
if  his  merits  have  bei'ii  unduly  cnlar!.'ed  upon,  they 
have  also  been  unduly  depreciated.  His  conceptions, 
though  farcical,  are  seldom  offensively  extravagant. 
He  does  himself  mischief  by  yielding  to  a  clap-trap 
habit  of  "gagging."  or  extemporizing  wittici.sms,  for 
the  delectation  of  the  "groundlings."  If  he  could 
conquer  this  propensity,  ho  might  sink  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  "area,"  but  would  escape  destroying  some 
almost  perfect  illusions.  In  his  delineation  of  a  self- 
satisfied  member  of  the  brim  monde  he  is  peculiarly 
happy,  and  the  artist  is  elf'ectuatly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
character  represented.  Thei-e  is  an  ease  and  non- 
chalance in  the  performance  that  are  irresistibly 
charming.  Though  the  minutia;  of  the  picture  are 
filled  in  with  extraordinary  care,  there  is  no  undue 
straining  after  effect,  and  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant touches  are  the  more  admirable  from  heinpr  ap- 
]>arently  spontaneous.  The  "maUe-np"  is  perfect ; 
every  gesture  is  appropriate,  and  the  affected  drawl 
and  conceited  strut  ate  sufTieicntly  marked,  but  not 
so  decided  as  to  degenerate  into  buffoonery.  In 
"Costermonger  Joe"  there  is  much  to  admire,  par- 
ticularly the  nervous  fidgeting  of  the  hands,  the  craf- 
ty smile,  rapidly  shifting  cbauLres  of  countenance, 
and  gradual  merging  of  awkward  shyness  into  un- 
abashed impudence.  The  "Life  Guardsman"  is  a 
capital  piece  of  costuming,  and  the  dancing  scene  is 
life-like  and  humorous.  The  "great  Vance"  has  an 
average  voice,  which  he  employs  effectively.  Wo 
have  been  told  that  he  is  not  popular  with  the  "pro- 
fession;" but  then  he  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  success,  and  a  prophet  is  rarely  held  in  es- 
teem by  those  of  his  own  calling.  Ilis  mannerism  is 
closely  eojiied  by  the  majority  of  his  censnrers,  but 
he  possesses  a  certain  quaint  originality  which  is  in- 
capalde  of  being  reproduced  in  other  persons.  We 
are  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  who  is  a  fair  im- 
itation so  long  as  he  refrains  from  action  and  keeps 
his  mouth  closed,  but  thou;;h'  clever  in  his  "make- 
up," his  performances  sooner  or  later  degenerate  into 
unmeaning  buffoonery,  and  though  there  may  be 
something  particularly  mirth-provoking  in  a  squint, 
it  is  one  of  those  efforts  of  senius  to  which  recourse 
should  not  be  had  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  in 
five  minutes.  Arthur  Ogilvy. 

(To  bf?  cnntinuetl.) 


The  Musical  Capabilities  of  the  Chinese. 

A  curious  iiroduction  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  press,  at  Hong  Kong,  has  just  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  Itev.  John  Curwen,  of  Plaistow.  It  is  a 
small  tract,  containing  about  a  dozen  of  our  most  fa- 
vorite psalm  tunes,  such  as  Keil,  Farrant,  8.  311- 
chael's,  etc.,  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Kotation  of 
music,  with  Chinese  characters  to  indicate  the  Notes. 
A  gentleman  connected  w-ith  the  Civil  Service  in 
Hong-Kong  has  originated  and  conducted  for  some 
months  past  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  singing  class  in  con- 
nexion with  Union  Church.     In  a   letter,  which   ac- 


companies the  little  book,  there  is  the  following  veiy 
intei-csting  information  :— "As  I  believe  this  to  he  al- 
most the  first  attempt  to  teach  the  rcadinc:  of  music 
to  these  wonderful  people,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
a  few  words  of  exiii.uiation.  Clhinese  hymns  ate  nat- 
urally in  sevens.  All  other  metres  are  importations. 
Therefore,  nearly  all  the  tunes  I  send  you  are  sevens. 
BeL'iu  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  book  and  read  from 
ri^'ht  to  left.  The  Chinese  themselves  have  no  tunes 
and  no  idea  of  music.  Their  instruments  can  piro- 
diice  only  two  or  three  notes,  and  their  singing  is 
screeching  in  fdsetto  to  no  kind  of  tunc.  About  six 
months  a^o,  it  was  proposed  to  commence  a  singing 
class,  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  choir  for  the  Chinese 
service  at  Union  Church.  With  the  help  of  I>r. 
Leggo  (London  Mission)  and  Mr.  II.  Alog,  a  good 
number  were  gathered  of  all  ages.  A  large  'modu- 
lator' (pictorial  representation  of  the  scale  used  by 
sol-faisis),  was  prepai-ed.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  before  to  use  our  method,  but  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  conducted  it  knew  no  Chinese,  and  Dr. 
Legge  no  music,  so  it  fell  through.  Sheets  of  les- 
sons were  used  at  first.  When  these  became  cum- 
brous, r>r.  Lecge  kindly  printed  the  tune  book.  In 
the  sight  singinir,  if  the  tune  be  an  easy  one,  as  St. 
Michael's,  Tallis,  French,  it  is  positively  sung  the 
first  time  without  error  ;  if  a  difficult  one,  two  or 
three  trials  may  be  required.  Difficulties  have  been 
met  with  peculiar  to  the  people.  The  conventional 
terms  of 'hi;rh' and  'low,'  were  utterly  unknown  to 
them.  Whv,  they  asked,  shoidd  a  shrill  note  be 
'up,' and  a  grave  note  'down  ?'  Their  voices  are 
harsh  to  a  painful  degree,  and  their  talent  forfiatten- 
ing  -wonderful.  They  must  never  be  asked  to  go 
above  D,  and  after  halfan-hour's  singing,  lose  all 
command  of  their  voices.  They  also  incline  to  bawl. 
The  notes  fii  and  le  (subdominant  and  leading  note), 
give  them  gi-eat  trouble.  Many  cnnnol  sing  them, 
and  most  take  incenious  ways  of  evadins  them.  All, 
however,  are  willing  to  try.  The  class  has  now  been 
introduced  into  our  beautiful  church,  as  a  choir  for 
the  native  service,  and  after  a  short  strucgle  with  the 
old  principle,  of  each  man  singing  as  was  good  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  service  of  song  is  improved  and  im- 
proving." 


wut  %\x^^)i. 


London. 

Opera.  The  annual  proclamations  of  the  rival 
managers  are  out,  as  loud  and  long  as  ever ;  and  in- 
deed the  Royal  Italian  (Covent  Garden j  actually 
opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  with  Norma  ;  the  principal 
role  by  Jlme.  Vilda,  who  won  her  English  success 
in  that  last  year;  the  other  parts  by  Mine.  Sherring- 
ton, Signor  Naudin  and  Attri.  Fanst  was  to  come 
next.  Mr.  Gye  promises  hut  two  new  pieces  :  Gou- 
nod's iJomeo  and  .Tulifl  (with  Adelina  Patti),  and 
Verdi's  Don  Carlo'i  (with  Paulino  Lucca).  The  list 
of  engagements  furthermore  includes  :  Mile.  Fricci  ; 
Miles.  Ackerniann  and  Nau  (first  time  in  England)  ; 
Miss  Morensi  (American) ;  Jllle.  Liebhart,  and  Mnie. 
DairAncse;  Messrs.  Mario,  Neri-Baraldi,  Naudin, 
Fancclli,  Rossi,  M.arino,  Cotigni,  Guadagnini  (the 
last  three  new  to  England),  Ronconi,  Gi-aziani,  Ci- 
ampi,  Fallar,  Tagliafico,  Polonini,  Cappon',  and 
(another  first  appearance)  Bagagiolo.  Of  coui-se 
Costa  is  conductor. 

Her  M.ajesty's  opens  this  very  day  (the  27th),  and 
Mr.  Mapleson's  proclamation  is  in  spread-eagle 
style  worthy  of  our  Gilmore.  "For  prime  donne  asso. 
liilohe  announces  Titiens,  Mile.  Nilsson  (first  ap- 
pearance in  England),  Mile.  Ubrich,  from  Hanover, 
Miles.  Sinico,  Giacconi,  from  Genoa,  and  lima  do 
Murska.  For  vie:::o-sopran!  and  conlralli :  Mme. 
DemcricLab'.ache,  Mile.  Eracleo  (new),  from  Mad- 
rid, Mile.  Martelli  (new),  from  Lisbon,  and  Mme. 
Trcbelli-Bettini.  For  toiocs  .•  JMongini,  Hohler,  Tas- 
ca  and  Gardoni  ;  haritoii€s  and  bassos  :  Gassier,  Sant- 
ley,  Pandolfini,  Bossi,  Foli  and  Rokitansky.  The 
operas  promised  are  :  A'erdi's  La  Forza  del  Dcstino 
(first  lime)  and  I  Lonihardi ;  Rossini's  Tell,  Scmlra- 
mide  and  Donna  del  Laijo  ;  Spontini's  Vestale  :  Nico- 
lai's  Falslaff;  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  JSozze  di 
Figaro;  Gounod's  Mirelta  /Meyerbeer's  Dinorah  and 
Hwjiienots :  Donizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia;  Beetho- 
ven's Fidelio  ;  Weber's  Ohcron  and  Frci/schiitz  ;  Cher- 


ubini's  Medea  ;  BcWim's  Sonnambulii.     Sig.  Arditi  is 
conductor  still. 

The  iccent  Concert  record  of  London  is  so  rich  in 
interest  that  we  must  copy  laigely : 

Crystal  Palaci-;  Concerts.  Ilerr  Manns,  the 
conductor  of  these  popular  entertainments,  seems  to 
have  done  more  than  any  man  to  overcome  the  Eng- 
lish prejudice  against  Schumann.  Lately  ho  has 
brought  out  Paradise  and  the  Ptri.  The  Musical 
World,  still  harping  on  the  "laborious  dullness"  of 
this  beautiful  Cantata,  s.iys ; 

Nevertheless,  the  ,Schuraann  question  Is  just  now 
the  most  significant  musical  question  of  the  day,  and 
Herr  Manns  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  thinking 
public  for  allowing  them  such  excellent  opportunities 
of  judging  for  themselves.  With  the  symphonies 
and  overtures  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  way; 
but,  unhappily,  his  occasional  chorus  is  by  no  means 
so  efficient  as  his  instrumental  orchestra.  Thus, 
while  the  instrumental  part  of  the  music  was  more 
satisfactory  on  Saturday  than  heretofore,  the  choral 
parts  wei-e  not  much  better.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
that  on  the  first  introduction  to  England  of  Paradise 
find  the  Peri,  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Peri  w-as  undertaken  by  -\Ime.  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt,  and  sung  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  rivalrj' 
altogether  hopeless.  A  more  fatiguing  part  was  nev- 
er written  for  a  human  voice  ;  and  this,  on  Saturday, 
was  evidently  ft;lt  by  Mme.  Lemmens  Sherrington, 
notwithstanding  her  bright,  flexible  voice  and  great 
musical  ability.  The  other  soprano  was  Miss  Rob- 
ertine  Henderson,  who  does  whatever  may  be  as- 
signed to  her,  important  or  subordinate,  invariably 
well ;  Miss  Julia  Elton  was  the  contralto  ;  Mr.  Cum- 
mings — with  music  as  ungrateful  and  ineffective  in 
its  way  as  that  of  the  first  soprano — tenor  ;  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas  principal  bass  baritone.  The  whole 
cantata,  with  the  exception  of  a  baritone  air  and  a 
chorus,  in  the  third  part,  was  performed  ;  and  the 
eflfect  was  indescribably  heavy.  Nevertheless,  the 
last  movement  in  the  second  A'Hc/e  obtained  an  encore 
from  a  minority  of  the  audience,  which  was  accepted 
with  eager  alacrity  by  Herr  Manns. 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  show  how  interesting, 
otherwise,  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  are  : 

Far  more  interesting  was  the  repetition,  at  the  pre- 
ceding concert,  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  entr'actes 
from  Schubert's  liosamunde,  with  the  addition  of  an 
air  de  ballet,  which,  in  spite  of  its  unaffected  simplici- 
ty, was  quite  worthy  of  the  rest.  Such  ballet  music 
would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  composer  who  aim- 
ed no  lower  than  ojiera  itself  On  this  occasion  Mme. 
Rudcrsdorff  sang  the  romance,  which,  as  before,  was 
unanimously  called  for  again.  At  the  same  concert 
Herr  Joachim  gave  a  magnificent  reading  of  Beetho- 
ven's violin  concerto  ;  the  first  of  the  four  overtures 
to  the  opera  oi' Leonore  {Fidelio),  in  its  way  as  inter- 
esting as  any  of  its  successors,  was  pei-formed  ;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan's  deeply  felt,  admirably 
written,  and  brilliantly  scored  overture.  In  iMemoriam, 
was  repeated,  creating  even  a  livelier  impression  than 
at  first.  This  work,  more  than  any  other  from  his 
pen.  justifies  the  high  expectations  we  have  always 
entertaineil  of  the  young  composer.  In  addition  to 
Beethoven's  concerto,  Herr  Joachim  played  the 
quaint  and  charming  middle  movement  from  his 
Hung.arian  concerto,  the  whole  of  which  would  have 
been  still  more  acceptable,  besides  the  prelude  to  J. 
S.  Bach's  violin  sonata  solo.  No.  6,  a3  arranged  by 
the  composer  himself  with  orchestral  accomjianimcnts 
and  styled  "Sinfonia."  In  the  way  of  pianists  -we 
have  had,  of  coui-se,  Mme.  Schumann,  who,  with 
Beethoven's  great  concerto  in  E  flat,  invariably 
shines,  and  in  compliment  to  whom,  at  the  same  eon- 
cert,  her  late  husl)and's  very  original  and  striking 
.symphony  in  D  minor  (No.  2)  was  included  in  the 
programme,  as  well  as  the  finest  of  Mendelssohn's 
concert  overtures.  Die  JJebriden  {Fi?igal's  Cave), 
which  never,  in  our  remembrance,  has  been  so  per- 
fectly executed.  Jliss  Madeline  Schiller,  at  another 
concert,  gave  the  admirers  of  modern  pianoforte  mu- 
sic a  genuine  treat  Ity  her  brilliant  execution  of  the 
fourth  concerto  of  Professor  Moscheles,  who  (pianists 
should  be  teminded)  has  published  several  other  con- 
certos besides  the  "G  minor"  and  that  with  the 
"Grenadier's  Mai-ch"  as  theme  for  Jiiiale,  the  one 
chosen  for  the  occasion  bv  Miss  Schiller.  To  Iiave 
done  with  pianists,  at  another  concert  the  second  and 
most  difficult  pianoforte  concerto  of  Mendelssohn  was 
.admirably  played  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  who  has 
more  than  once  distinguished  himself  at  the  Ci-ystal 
Palace,  but  never  so  conspicuously  as  by  his  fine  per- 
formance of  this  splendid  work,  into  the  spirit  of 
which  he  entered  thoroughly,  his  i-eading  being  as  ar- 
tistic as  his  execution  was  correct  and  etieclive.     On 
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the  same  cTay  the  symphony  was  Beethoven's  No.  1, 
the  overture  Wagner's  Tdnnhamcr — to  name  two 
things  in  music  more  utterly  opposcfl  in  every  respect 
tlian  which  would  he  inipossihie.  Wliich  of  the  two 
is  really  music  ? — might  ho  asked  ;  for  certainly  both 
arc  not.  Add  to  all  these  line  things  a  violin  con- 
certo of  Spohr,  executed  in  the  noblest  and  most 
"classical"  style  hy  M.  Sainton,  who  was,  perhaps, 
never  playing  so  uniformly  well  as  now  ;  lieetlioven's 
Eighth  Symphony  (in  F)  ;  rrofossor  Bennett's  con- 
cert overture,  the  Kaiaih,  and  other  pieces  too  nu- 
merous to  specify.  The  fact  is  that  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Saturday  Concerts  form  a  musical  season,  and  a 
rich  one,  of  themselves,  and  are  enough  to  tempt  any 
"j'lmatiio"  with  leisure  at  disposal,  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Sydenham  for  the  sake  of  them. 

PiiiLiiAnMONic  Society.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cusins  as  Bennett's  successor  in  the  conductor- 
ship  is  far  from  being  unanimously  approved  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  give  him  a  fair 
trial,  and  the  first  concert,  as  we  have  seen,  went  off 
well.  In  the  second  concert  an  Orchestral  SuilKhj 
Bach  was  played.     The  ICor/i/ says  : 

The  series  of  concerts  promises  well.  The  direct- 
ors arc  exhibiting  unusual  spirit.  They  have  com- 
missioned M.  Gounod,  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Sullivan,  to  write  new  works  expressly  for 
the  society  ;  and  last,  not  least.  Professor  Bennett  has 
consented  to  add  a  slow  movement  to  his  symphony 
in  G  minor,  and  thus  to  complete  a  composition  from 
every  point  of  view  remarkable.  Beethoven's  Cho- 
ral Symphony  is  to  be  given  at  the  fourth  concert. 
At  the  second  (on  ^Mondav),  among  other  things,  the 
same  master's  fourth  syniplumy  was  performed  ;  and 
Mile.  Mrhlig,  the  new  pianist,  who  was  last  year  so 
successful  in  one  of  Ilummd's  pianoforte  concertos, 
played  the  concerto  in  D  of  Mendelssohn. 

JfcsicM,  Society  of  Loshon.  The  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  offered  Mcnilclssohn'a  Walpurgls 
Niijlit,  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat  (not  one  of  the 
"Twelve"),  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Beethoven's  Clwral  Fdntm'id,  Schumann's  "Gipsy 
Life"  Chorus,  and  Wallace's  JStarilanti.  overture. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  80  professional  singers  with  a 
splendid  orchestra,  conducted  by  AlfEcd  ^^cllon 
(whoso  death  is  reported  only  a  few  days  later  1). 
The  critic  above  quoted,  savs  : 

In  the  concerto  Rni\  fanliisia  the  pianist  was  Mmo. 
Schumann,  whose  prci'eicnce  in  the  former  of  Mo- 
zart's authentic  version  to  the  fancifully  embellished 
cilitions  of  Cramer  and  Hummel  merits  especial  rec- 
ognition. The  effect  must  always  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter thus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
how  Mo/.art  may  have  endiellished  his  own  melodies 
or  varied  his  own  jiassagcs,  and  it  is  ipilic  certain 
that  no  one  else  could  do  it  in  the  same  manner,  or 
in  any  other  manner  as  well.  i\tme.  Schumann,  who 
introduced  two  cadenzas  of  her  own,  the  first  of  mod- 
erate length,  the  second  vexaliously  brief,  played 
with  her  accustomed  energy,  and  was  receiveil  with 
the  accustomed  favor.  In  ihe  l_7i<iriil  Fdntaxia  neith- 
er tlie  chorus  nor  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
were  all  that  could  he  wished. 

Jilt.  S.  A.  CriAi>rri.i,'s  Grand  Orchestral  Concert 
on  Thursday  night,  in  St.  James's  llall  was  a  bril- 
liant success.  A  finer  performance  than  that  of 
Scluiliert's  great  symphony  in  C.  bv  the  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  llerr  Manns, 
was  never  listened  to.  The  "triple  concerto"  of 
Beethoven,  with  WSl,  Halle,  .Joachim,  and  Piatti  at 
the  solo  instruments,  was  also  a  real  treat,  and  per- 
haps Herr,Ioachim  jilaycd  Spolu's  "Dramatic  Con- 
certo" better  even  than  when  he  last  |icrl'ormcd  il. 
The  singing— by  Miss  Ediih  Wynne  and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings — was  excellent,  and  the  concert  ended  bril- 
liantly with  the  brilliant  overture  to  Obcron. 

Mu.  Henry  Leslie's  Ciioin.  Mr.  Hcnrv  Les- 
lie's second  performance  of  Anliiione  (St.  .Tames's 
Hall)  was  even  better  than  his  first.  On  this  occa- 
sion only  so  much  of  the  dialogue  was  recited  as 
comes  immediately  into  connexion  with  the  work  of 
iMendelssohn.  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  gain- 
ed and  the  effect  of  the  music  in  no  way  impaired.  A 
few  sentences  of  narrative  ex)daincd  the  leading  in- 
cidents, scene  alter  scene  ;  and  these,  like  the  retain- 
ed dialogue,  were  delivered  by  Jlr.  Wallworth  in  a 
thoroughly  unsophisticated  manner.  The  audience 
seemed  to  like  Antigwic  even  better  than  before  ;  for 
not  only  was  the  m.agnificent  "Hymn  to  Bacchus" 
encored,  but  also  the  beautiful  "Ode  to  Eros"  (sung 
by  Messrs.  Cummings,  F.  Walker,  Chaplin  Henry, 


and  Smythson).  After  this  snccess,  for  which  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie  has  labored  so  zealously,  the  (lidipns 
must  surely  follow.  The  concert  was  otherwise 
highly  interesting,  including  among  other  things, 
Cherubini's  overture  to  Lrs  deux  Joiiinn's  and  We- 
ber's to  Ohrron,  Beethoven's  fourth  piano-forte  con- 
certo (in  G),  played  with  wonderful  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy by  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  though  somewhat  care- 
lessly accompanied  by  the  orchestra  ;  and  songs  hy 
Miss  Ada  .Jackson  and  Mr.  Cummings. 

The  Monday  Popular  Conceets  ended  in  a 
benefit  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappcll,  the  director,  with  a 
very  remarkable  programme  ;  the  leading  piece  be- 
ing Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  pianos, 
played  by  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  Mme.  Arabella 
Goddard  and  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  (Moschcles,  Thal- 
berg  and  Mendelssohn  pl.ayed  it  in  London  in  1844  ; 
here  in  Boston  it  was  played  in  185.3  by  Jaell,  Seharf- 
enberg  and  Drescl).     The  Mornbirj  Star  says  : 

iSteadily  and  simultaneously,  as  if  the  three  key- 
boards had  been  worked  by  one  pair  of  hands,  the 
piece  proceeded,  the  five  stringed  instruments  which 
formed  the  orchestra  of  the  occasion  (pl.iycd  by 
Messrs.  .Joachim,  Blagrove,  Kies,  Piatti,  and  Rey- 
nolds) su[)porting  the  pianofortes  with  the  nu)st  un- 
remitting precision,  and  the  audience  remained 
spell-boimd  until  the  last  bar  came  (o  an  end  with  one 
of  those  ringing  eficcts  peculiar  to  the  time  and  school 
of  which  .John  Selmsiian  Bach  was  so  illustrious  an 
example.  Then  rapturous  cheers  broke  forlh,  to- 
gctlier  with  verbal  niierances  of  intense  appreciation, 
and  a  summons  fir  the  performers  to  appear  again 
ran  through  the  hall,  which  was  respondeii  to  first  by 
Mme.  Schumann  and  .Mr.  Halle,  and  then  by  our 
English  pearl  of  artists,  Arabella  Goddard.  "  It  is 
impossible  that  an  event  more  thoroughly  splendid 
and  perfect  of  its  kind  can  have  taken  place  at  any 
public  entertainment  in  the  world. 

The  other  jierfbrmances,  which  constituted  a,  bill 
of  fare  prodigious  in  length  as  in  ijuality,  have 
charms  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  briefest  allu- 
sion. There  was  Beethoven's  tunefid  serenade  trio 
in  ])  major  (Op.  S).  played  by  Messrs.  .Joachim,  II. 
Blagrove  and  Piatti,  in  the  finest  style  of  those  well- 
matched  coadjutators  ;  there  were  several  of  those  ir- 
resistible tit-bits  from  Bach's  harpsichord  lessons, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Halle  executes  with  such  loving 
care  and  neatness  ,  ^|n,ll^^  graceful  l>arairo'!r.  and 
scherzo  for  violin,  given  with  Hcrr  .Joachim's  own 
rapture-raising  tone  and  expression  ;  a  norlHrm:  bv 
Chopin,  and  the  srhn-n  from  Weber's  pianoforte  so'- 
nata  in  A  flat,  jicrformcd  by  Mme.  Schumann  :  and 
lioccherini's  melodious  violoncello  sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor, played,  of  course,  hy  Signor  Piatti,  and  now 
heard  for  the  ei;;hiceulh  time  at  these  concerts.  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  fulfilled  the  not  too  grateful  ta.sk  of 
singing  four  songs,  alierrniling  wiih  the  instrumental 
pieces  of  the  most  engrossing  kind,  in  a  manner 
which  won  unanimous  approbation.  Lastly,  there 
was  Haydn's  string  riuarlet  in  D  major.  Op.  GI,  Jvo. 
1,  with  the  favorite  molo  c.ontiimo,  of  all  things  best 
calculated  to  bring  a  season  to  a  jubilant  termina- 
tion. 

Death  or  Ai.fpki)  Mellon-.  After  a  brief  but 
severe  illness  ;\Ir.  Alfred  Mellon  died  on  Wednesdav 
nighi,  at  a  (piarter  to  twelve,  at  his  residence  in  "The 
Vale,"  King's  Road,  Clielsea.  The  indisposition 
that  proved  fatal  was  a  relapse  from  a  previous  ill- 
ness which  had  lasted  throu<;h  a  great  part  of  the  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  of  ISfiG,  and  from  which  it 
was  hoped  he  had  entirely  recovered.  By  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mellon  the  musical  profession  has  lost  the 
most  generally  and  justly  esteemed  of  our  English 
orchestral  conductors.  Prom  his  first  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, some  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  his 
aptitude  for  this  department  of  the  musical  calling 
was  manifested  ;  and  much  of  his  experience  was 
gained  by  directing  the  small  orchestra  of  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre.  His  first  independent  undertaking  was 
the  Orchestral  Union,  under  which  name  a  societv 
was  establishcil  whose  concerts,  with  a  small  but 
well-balanced  orcliestra,  conducted  by  himself,  speed- 
ily obtained  a  wide  and  legitimate  reputation, — a 
reputation  more  than  confirmed  when,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  orchestra  being  materially  increased, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  some  of  the  finest' performan- 
ces of  classical  music  that  had  ever  Iiecn  heard  in 
England.  Indeed,  although  Mr.  Jlellon  hehl  a  high 
position  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  from  the  first,  it 
was  to  the  Orchestral  Union  that  he  chicfiy  owed  his 
well-earned  fame  as  a  conductor.  This  led  to  his  be- 
ing engaL;ed  as  musical  director  to  the  Royal  Eng- 
lish Opera,  oricrinally  set  on  foot  by  Jliss  Louisa 
Pyne  aud  .Mr.  W.  Harrison,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  lS57,and  afterwards  removed  to  Covont  Garden, — 


a  speculation  which,  though  it  did  not  terminate  pros- 
perously, proved  of  real  service  to  ICnglish  operatic 
music,  and,  with  more  liberal  support  from  the  pub- 
lic, might  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  a  national 
lyric  theatre.  As  a  conductor  of  opera  Mr.  Mellon 
was  no  less  eminently  gifted  than  as  a  conductor  of 
orchestral  music  ;  and  this  was  shown  at  a  later  pe- 
riod when,  at  the  head  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  English  Opera  Company,  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
pare for  representation  not  oidy  several  English 
works  of  importance,  but  also  the  English  version  of 
Meyerbeer's  Afrkaine.  Mr.  Mellon's  great  ability 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  em]ihatically  proclaimed 
than  at  the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  directed  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
which  he  had,  perhaps  the  grandest  orchestra  under 
command  that  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  assem- 
bled in  a  London  concert-room.  Even  nowthem;ig- 
nificent  performance,  under  his  direction,  of  Spohr's 
great  symphony,  the  ('unsn-rntiini  of  Sound,  is  remem- 
l)ered  ;  and  many  are  the  triumphs  in  a  similar  di- 
rection which  he  subsequentlv  achieved.  His  ability 
as  a  caterer  for  the  public  amusement  was  favorably 
exemplified  by  his  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covcnt 
Gaid<-n  Theatre,  where  the  judicious  intcrmixtiu'e  of 
"classical"  with  "popular"  music,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable performances  of  his  orchestra,  met  with 
unanimous  recognition.  In  addition,  moreover,  lo 
other  various  duties,  Mr.  Jfellon  had  recently  accept- 
ed the  conductorship  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society,  celebrated  among  the  first  musical  institu- 
tions in  the  eonntry.  Here  his  talent,  zeal,  and  in- 
defatigable attention  to  business  ]>roduced  the  same 
good  results  as  elsewhere,  and  his  loss  will  be  severe- 
ly felt. 

As  a  musician  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  held  a  distin- 
guished and  well-earned  position.  Under  Hcrr  Mo- 
li(|uc  at  .Stuttgardi,  he  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  technical  resources  of  bis  art,  and  many  compo- 
sitions from  his  pen,  in  the  shajie  of  quartets,  &c,, 
showed  his  ability  to  use  them  to  excellent  jiurposc. 
As  a  man  he  was  universally  esteemed,  and  as  a 
friend  his  loss  will  be  long  and  earnestly  regretted. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  41').  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
adil  that  Mr.  Mellon  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  admirable  actresses  of  our  time. — 
Times. 

Paris. 

Mrsic  at  the  French  ExiiiT:rrinN.  We  learn 
from  the  statement  recently  published  by  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  that  the  music  art  will  be  represent- 
ed at  the  E.\hibition  in  the  three-fold  view  of  its  com- 
I)OSition,  execution  and  history.  I'rench  and  foreign 
composers  are  invited  to  send  in  two  works  intended 
to  celebrate  the  great  event  of  the  year,  the  first  to  be 
a  cantata  for  orchestra  aiul  chorus,  and  the  second  a 
Hymn  of  Pence.  A  special  "committee  of  musical 
composition"  will  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  se- 
lecting from  the  works  contributed  those  which  are 
most  worthy  of  performance  during  the  Exhibition. 
Two  gold  medals,  two  of  silver,  and  two  of  bronze, 
with  six  certificates  of  merit,  will  be|)resented  to  the 
most  worthy  of  the  competitors  :  but  an  Itouorarium 
in  the  more  tangible  form  of  KI.OOD  francs  will  be 
awarded  to  the  composer  of  the  hymn  selected  for 
performance  at  the  inaugural  ceremony.  A  second 
committee  in  three  sections  will  make  arrangements 
for  orchestral  and  choral  concerts ;  festivals  of  the 
orphconistcs,  or  as  we  should  call  them,  choral  socie- 
ties ;  and  for  performances  hy  military  and  other 
bands.  These  concerts,  in  which  all  nations  are  in- 
vited to  take  part,  will  be  held  in  the  nave  of  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  month  of  July  next.  Si.x 
gold  medals,  twelve  of  silver,  twelve  bronze,  and  six 
certificates,  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  take  part  in 
these  performances.  The  third  special  committee  is 
to  organize  a  series  of  Historical  Concerts,  in  which 
a  small  number  of  the  most  eminent  artists  will  per- 
form the  most  remarkable  musical  works  of  different 
ages  and  different  countries,  and  they  also  will  re- 
ceive medals  and  certificates.  The  distribution  of 
these  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  members  of  the  three  committees 
mentioned  above  : — 1st.  ".Musical  Composition" — M. 
Rossini,  president;  JIM. Berlioz,  Carafa,  Fe'licien  Da- 
vid. George  Kastner,  Reber,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and 
C.  Gounod  .as  secretary.  2nd,  For  arranging  the  Or- 
chestral and  Choral  Concert.s — M.  Fclicien  David, 
president ;  MM.  Victor  Masse,  E.  Rodrigues,  and 
George  Hainl  as  secretary.  For  the  Orpheonislcs' 
Concerts — M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  president ;  M.M. 
Boieldieu,  Jules  Cohen,  Leon  Feret,  G.  Hainl,  and 
Laurent  de  Rille'  as  secretary.  For  the  military  .and 
brass  bands'  performiinccs— General  Mellinet,  presi- 
dent ;  M.  Emile  Jonas,  secretary.  For  the  Histori- 
cal Coneerts,^ — M.  Fe'tis,  president;  MM.  Clement, 
Pelsarte,  Gevaert,  Reyer,  Wckerlin,  Vervoitte,  and 
Gastinel  as  seeretarv. 
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[The  Inaugural  Coromony  failed  and  there  was  no 
Hymn  of  Peace  on  tlio  first  of  April.] 

Germany. 

ViENKA.  Camilla  Sivori,  after  twenty-two  years 
absence,  lias  been  drawing  crowds. — The  Abbe  Liszt 
bas  composed  a  grand  Mass  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Kinperor  of  Anslria  as  Kins;  of  Hungary. — Two 
uiiiveinenis  of  an  nnliiiislnd  Symphony,  in  B  minor, 
by  Sfhuhert — a  postbiiriioiis  work — have  been  pnli- 
li'ilied  bv  Spina  fand  in  London  by  Ewer  &•  Co.), 
wliieh.  rhe  Alhmcenm  says,  are  "original,  if  ever  Sym- 
phony was ;  distinct  and  captivating  in  idea  ;  pecu- 
liar in  treatment ;  here  and  there  diffuse,  but  instinct 
with  that  fervid,  unborrowed  spirit  which  is  given  to 
only  the  favored  few." 

Oil  the  18th  Miirch  a  Historical  Concert  was  given 
by  .T(diannes  Brahms,  consisting  of  works  by  Sebas- 
fiiin  and  Friedenmnn  Bai'h.  Scarlatti,  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Brahms,  besides  songs  by  Franz, 
Brahms  and  Gialener. — On  the  same  evening,  the 
8th  ''Aesthetic  Soire'e  of  Czeke,  with  divers  singers 
and  pianist;  programme  insignificant. — On  the  25th, 
Miitine'e  of  the  "Academic  Singing  Society,"  with 
Frl.  Carina,  from  Pesth,  and  the  court  orchestra: 
"Roman  Song  of  Triumph,"  by  Bruch  ;  parts  of  the 
98t.h  Psalm,  bv  Wiillner ;  two  Horatian  Odes,  by 
Tanbert;  Scotch  song,  by  Eyrich  ;  "Die  Floffminrj," 
by  Veit ;  Chorus  by  Engelsherg,  and  Volkmann's 
Scena  for  Soprano  solo  :  "Sappho." 

The  number  of  concerts  has  been  frightful.  Zell- 
ner,  too,  has  given  a  first  historical  concert,  aiming 
to  show  the  progress  of  dramatic  music  from  its  be- 
ginnings down  to  a  certain  epoch.  He  had  "the 
"flower  of  the  aristocracy"  for  audience,  who  "lis- 
tened with  religious  silence"  to  interesting  fragments, 
German,  French  and  Italian,  carefully  sung  by 
Mmes.  Bettelheim,  Krauss,  de  Murska,Ann  Schmidt- 
ler,  MM.  Walter  and  Mayerhofer.  Zellner  himself 
played  some  of  Bach's  organ  pieces  on  the  harmoni- 
um. A  brilliant  opening,  it  appears,  in  all  respects. 
— Mile.  Carina  (from  Pesth)  has  had  fine  success  at 
the  Opera  in  Faust  and  the  Hiiguawis. 

Berlin.  Two  new  works  by  Kiel :  3Iissa  So- 
lemnis  and  Te  Deum,  lately  brought  out,  are  pronoun- 
ced by  the  local  critics  the  most  important  music  of 
the  kind  that  has  appeared  since  Mendelssohn, — far 
more  so  than  Kiel's  Ri?(]uiein. — The  Symphony  Soiree 
ot  the  royal  orchestra  (20th  ult.)  offered  a  Snite  by 
Bach,  Schumann's  Getwveva  Overture,  Beethoven's 
7th  Symphony,  &c. — March  22.  Festival  Concert  by 
Bilse  :  Schumann's  D-rainor  Symphony  and  Abend- 
lied  (with  string  orchestra)  ;  Romance,  by  Warla- 
niow,  for  'cello  and  harp  ;  Tannhduser  overture,  &c. 
— 23<f.  Second  Orchestral  Evening  of  B.  Scholz, 
with  Jean  Becker  and  Chiostri  (viola),  the  Vocal 
Club  of  Kullak's  music  school  and  Liebig's  Orches- 
tra :  Snite  by  Handel ;  Irish  choral  song  by  Scholz  ; 
Mozart's  Double  Concerto  for  violm  and  viola ; 
Chorus  by  Cherubini  ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo;  overture  to  E<jmont. — 2iih.  "Monster  Con- 
cert" of  Bilse's  orchestra :  Beethoven's  C-minor 
Syinphony  ;  Weber's  Invitation,  &c.  (Berlioz);  un- 
performed pieces  from  L'Africaine,  &c. — 2.'5(/(.  Nine- 
teenth Quartet  Soiree  of  Hellmich;  Tausig's  Con- 
cert, and  second  Soire'e  of  Rokicki,  with  Frau 
Schmidt-Bido,  Zlirn  and  Noldechen  :  songs  by  Ru- 
benstein,  Franz,  Schumann,  Schubert,  &c. — 26(/). 
De  Ahna's  last  Quartet  evening. — 21th.  Valesca  von 
Facius  sang  Schubert's  CycXas,," Die  schone  Miilhrin," 
entire. — 28(/i.  Second  Soire'e  of  Kotzokl's  society  : 
Madrigals  and  choruses  by  Hassler,  Dowland,  Dona- 
ti,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  H.auptmann,  Schlott- 
mann,  Vierling  and  Ehlert ;  Variations  for  two  pi- 
anos, by  Schumann,  &c. — 29(/i.  Concert  of  the  Court 
pianist  Mme.  Johnson-Graver,  with  orchestra;  and 
of  Cath.  Baum,  with  Bendel  (the  Lisztian  pianist) 
and    Rehfeld. — S\st.   Rockiki's    third    Soiree,  with 


Becker's  Florentine  Quartet :  Schumann's  E-flat 
Quartet ;  Violin  Sonata  by  Raff  ;  B.flat  minor  Trio 
by  Volkmann ;  songs  by  Franz,  Schumann  and 
Schubert. 

At  the  Royal  Opera  the  performances  during  the 
last  week  of  March  were  :  Fidelia,  with  Mme.  Har- 
riers-Wippern  ;  Violrtia,  with  Mile.  Artot ;  Sponti- 
ni's  Corlcz,  in  which  the  tenor  Niemann  is  said  to  be 
incomparable ;  Midsummer  Nij/ht's  Dream,  with 
Mendelssohn's  music;  Fra  Diavolo,  with  Mme.  Luc- 
ca.    "Wachtel  has  been  re-engaged  for  five  years. 

Leipzig.  The  programme  of  the  19th  Gewand- 
hnus  Concert  (March  28)  was  coniposed  of  Cherubi- 
ni's  Wassertrnqer  Overture:  Aria  from  Mozart's  Fi- 
garo ;  scenes  from  Schumann's  Genoreva  ■  and  Beet- 
hoven's 9th  Symphony.  Among  the  new  things  pro- 
duced lately  at  these  concerts  was  a  Te  Denm  by  Ju- 
lius Rietz.  Wilhelmi,  the  young  violinist,  has  ap- 
peared with  the  utmost  success. — Langert's  opera, 
"Des  Sanger's  Finch,"  has  not  answered  expectation. 

itotgljt's  laurnal  of  Hlnsir. 
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End  of  the  Concert  Season. 

Our  season  has  come  to  an  end.  A  very  re- 
markable season,  rich  beyond  precedent  with  Or- 
atorios, Symphonies,  Chamber  music^especially 
piano  music  (Schubert  and  Schumann,  as  well  as 
Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Bach) — and  it  has  ended 
grandly.  We  have  had  two  remarkable  musical 
seasons  in  Boston.  One  was  in  the  time  of  the 
old  "Germania"  orchestra,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  nearly  every  week  in  the  winter  gave  us 
its  orchestral  concert,  with  "all  the  nine  sym- 
phonies" and  many  more,  concert  halls  continual- 
ly crowded,  and  corresponding  activity  in  Orato- 
rio and  other  kinds.  That  was  a  great  spring 
forward  in  a  classical  and  high  direction  ;  but  the 
Germanians  dispersed,  the  means  grew  less,  and 
the  enthusiasm  cooled  away  and  tastes  became 
distracted.  And  now  again  we  have  had  a  sea- 
son even  more  remarkable  ;  not  only  for  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  fine  works  and  com- 
posers represented,  and  for  the  uniformly  large 
support  of  every  kind  of  concert  and  of  opera, 
but  for  the  wider  and  more  real  appreciation  in 
the  audiences  of  what  was  good,  and  the  sincere 
zeal  with  which  so  many  have  to  some  extent 
studied  and  sought  to  understand  what  they 
heard,  or  thrown  themselves  heart  and  voice  into 
the  choral  ranks  in  Oratorio,  Ninth  Symphony, 
&c. 

To  close  the  season  grandly,  we  have  had  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks  Beethoven's  "Choral  Sym- 
phony" revived,  and  two  grand  Oratorio  nights, 
besides  other  things  of  interest. 

Symphony  Concert  Extra.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  to  crown  their  rich,  success- 
ful season  of  nine  concerts  (including  that  for  the 
Cretans),  gave  a  tenth  on  Friday  afternoon, 
April  12,  both  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  by  way  of  thanks  and 
benefit  to  the  orchestra  who  have  served  them  so 
faithfully  and  well.  The  audience  was  large  and 
of  the  most  inspiring  character,  alive  to  all  best 
things  ;  and  the  concert  was,  artistically,  and  in 
the  matter  of  pure,  high,  sympathetic  pleasure,  a 
great  success.  Perhaps  materially  it  was  as  good 
a  success  as  could  be  expected  for  an  extra  con- 


cert at  the  end  of  such  a  fatiguing  round  of  mu- 
sical excitements,  and  with  the  dimhle-har  of  two 
great  Oratorios  full  in  view.  The  Music  Hall 
should  have  been  crowded,  as  on  the  Cretan  oc- 
casion, to  realize  the  solid  benefit  designed  for  the 
musicians  ;  as  it  was,  it  wa?  in  that  sense  a  mod- 
erate benefit,  while  in  a  moral  sense,  as  an  inspir- 
ing, memorable  occasion,  it  must  have  done  them 
good,  as  it  did  their  audience,  and  raised  them  in 
their  fueling  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession. — 
This  was  the  programme  : 

Overture  :  "Meeresstille   and   Elijckliche   Fahrt."   (Be- 
catmeil  at  Sea  j  a  Breeze;  Hippy   Voyage;    Coming 

into  Port) Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Men  piu  andrai,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 

Mozarfc. 
Mr.  F.   J.  RudolptiPcn. 

Polonaise,  for  Piano-Forte,  in  E  major Weber. 

Transcribed  with  Orchestra,  by  Liszt. 
Mr.  D.  J.  lang. 

Beethoven'.^  Nin*h  for  "Choral")  Symphony,  in  D  minor. 
a    For  Orchestra  alone  :   Allecro,  Scherzo.  Adagio  Molto 

e  CantaVile.  alternating;  with  Andante  Moderato. 
h-  Finale,  for  Orchestra,  with  Chorus  and  Soli. 

The  short  and  brilliant  First  Part  kept  the 
concert  within  the  usual  two  hours.  Mendels- 
sohn's picturesque  Oveiture,  capitally  rendered, 
charmed  even  more  than  before,  and  of  course 
was  heard  with  keener  appetite  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feast.  We  need  not  describe  it  again.  Mr. 
Rddolphsen  sang  Nonpiu  andrai  (in  German) 
with  telling  voice,  artistic  style  and  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  ;  it  seemed  indeed  too  short.  Mr.  Lang 
even  surpassed  his  last  year's  rendering  of  Liszt's 
highly  colored  transcription  of  the  brilliant  We- 
ber Polonaise  ,  with  the  introductory  slow  move- 
ment which  Liszt  has  borrowed  from  the  other 
Polonaise  (in  E  flat).  In  fine  manipulation, 
brightness,  clearness,  conveying  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  thing  with  utmost  ease  and  grace,  we  hard- 
ly know  how  such  a  performance  could  be  ex- 
celled. The  ingenious,  at  times  fantastical  or- 
chestration, too,  was  on  the  whole  well  done, 
though  the  pretty  jingle  of  the  triangle,  which 
brightens  up  one  passage,  lost  its  effect  by  not 
coming  sharp  upon  the  beat. 

This  bright  little  First  Part,  costing  no  effort 
of  attention,  made  a  good  relish  for  the  great 
Symphony — "Beethoven's  last  word  in  this  his  full- 
est form  of  utterance.  Meanwhile  the  stage,  on 
both  sides  of  the  orchestra,  was  heaped  up  with 
chorus  singers,  nearly  300  of  them,  all  aglow  with 
expectation  of  their  work ;  and  the  four  solo 
singers  (Mrs.  S.mith,  Mrs.  Cary,  Mr.  James 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Rddolphsen)  took  their 
places  in  the  front;  Mr.  Zerrahn  raised  his 
baton,  and  the  great  Symphony  began,  summing 
up,  and  recalling  here  and  there  in  brief,  vivid 
hints,  all  that  we  had  heard  in  all  the  other  Sym- 
phonies— that  is  to  say,  all  of  essential  spirit, 
character  and  tendency, — not,  of  course,  literal 
reproduction.  In  the  first  movement,  with  its 
stern  Fate  voice  ringing  through  the  void  and 
chaos  of  those  rmrt'n^  Jifths,  its  sweet  pleading 
strains  of  reeds  and  flutes,  whisperings  of  hope, 
heroic  and  exultant  resolution,  endless  pursuit 
amid  denial  and  distraction  of  the  ideal,  glimpses 
of  true  Joy,  have  we  not  the  vein  of  the  C-minor 
and  the  "Eroica"  again  ?  But  this  time  more 
complex,  with  a  greater  multitude  of  themes 
brought  into  service,  and  worked  out  together 
with  such  wonderful  unity  and  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. But  we  have  said  enough  before  now — too 
much  perhaps — in  description  of  this  Symphony, 
and  will  forbear.  Naturally  the  first  movement 
sounded  somewhat  duller  than  the  rest,  and  was 
no  so  clearly  apprehended  by  the  most ;  partly 
because  it  is  so  crowded  with  themes  and  so  com- 
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plex  in  structaro  ;  partly  because  it  needs  to  be 
looked  back  upon  after  reaching  tlie  height  of 
the  whole  work  in  the  "Joy"  Chorus,  to  make  its 
sense  and  bearing  quite  intelligible;  and  partly 
because  the  orchestra,  full  as  it  was  and  doing 
its  best  with  a  good  will  after  very  patient  and 
laborious  rehearsal,  still  needed  greater  mass, 
whde  (by  the  absence  of  the  Quintette  Club) 
we  were  reduced  to  two  violoncelli  against  six 
double  basses.  Still  it  made  with  most  a  deep 
impression,  raising  expactation  marvellously. 

In  the  Scherzo  we  have  again,  still  springing 
up  afresh,  the  buoyant  spirits  of  his  other  Scher- 
zos (7th  and  8th  Sym[ihonie3  especially),  an.l  in 
the  Trio,  with  its  characteristic  bassoon  and  oboe 
and  horn  passages,  the  PaMoralf.  This  move- 
ment went  quite  well,  especially  the  repeat. 

The  heavenly  Adagio,  with  its  alternation  and  va- 
riation of  two  rhythms  and  two  lovely  melodies,  went 
best  of  all  and  was  most  truly  felt.  Here  the  soul  is 
poised  in  pure  upper  nir,  nliovo  earthly  cares  and 
grossness,  filled  with  serene  ecstacy,  a  foretaste  of 
celestial  Ijliss.  But  here  too  thought  of  sadness,  of 
the  unnttained,  recurs :  then  trumpet  tones  of  high" 
resolve  and  grander  search,  and  the  lovely  vision  is 
dismissed  ;  for  the  solution  is  reserved  for  another 
trial,  wliere  human  voices  lu-e  called  in,  llio  instru- 
ments (double  basses)  at  first  almost  liiiding  tlie  gift 
of  aiticulate  speech,  and  the  ".Joy"  tunc  (Schiller's 
Hymn),  first  hummed  by  double-basses,  then  taken 
up  by  tlic  bass  voices,  grarlually  possesses  the  whole 
band  and  choir,  the  quartet  of  soli  lending  illustration 
to  new  phases  of  the  thought  in  diflVrciit  verses,  until 
the  climax  of  the  whole  is  reached,  the  realization  of 
true  Joy  in  the  sublime  thought  of  human  Hrotber- 
liood  and  the  embrace  of  all  Mankind,  in  which  is 
felt  the  near  prcscnic  (as  if  face  to  face)  of  "the  Fa- 
ther who  dwelleth  above  the  stars  !" — At  this  point, 
the  crystal  harmony  of  voices,  in  long,  rcliijious 
tones  was  indeed  tiucly  renli/.cd,  nnd  tbc  ctTcct  wn.q 
tl'villing.  Generally,  too,  the  choral  parts  were  more 
successful  than  in  any  previous  perfornuuicc  we  have 
had;  perfect  they  can  never  be  without  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  work,  keeping  the  same  voices  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  even  then  the  voices  must  bo  picked  ones, 
some  of  them  exceptional,  to  cope  with  music  strain- 
ed up  (by  inevitable  force  of  its  cnihusiastn)  to  so 
high  a  pitch  and  dcmatiding  so  much.  liut  the  sing- 
ers had  grown  enthusiastic  about  the  Symphony  in 
the  rehearsals,  and  many  of  them  bad  nourished  the 
fire  by  listening  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  instrumental 
portions  and  thus  getting  filled  with  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  work,  so  that  they  sang  with  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  For  the  fnir  soli  of 
course  the  task  was  the  most  trying  ;  but  they  ac- 
quitted tliemselves  most  cre<litably,  eariung  the  sin- 
cere tlumks  of  all  by  the  artist-like  loyalty  with  which 
they  merged  themselves  in  a  common  etlort  to  do 
justice  to  Beethoven's  greatest  work. 

The  Orchestra  never  proved  themselves  more  wor- 
thy of  the  compliment  meant  by  this  concert.  This  was 
(AciV  thanks.  The  solo  artists,  all,  must  have  crcdi 
for  the  free  offer  of  their  services.  But  above  all. 
Mr,  C.4iti,  Zi;ui:  uiN,  who  bad  given  all  his  zeal  and 
energy  to  make  the  most  of  his  means,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, to  bring  out  the  Ninth  Symphony  (about 
which  be  has  always  been  an  enthusiast)  in  the  wor- 
thiest possible  manner,  and  to  make  the  perfin-manec 
memorable,  so  that  the  Symphony  may  haunt  our 
minds  and  call  hereafter  for  more  frequent  repeiititui. 
He  must  have  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  chorus  in 
those  difhcult  rehearsals  ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  work, 
the  initiation  into  those  great  splendors,  so  well,  that 
we  may  surely  count  on  them  another  year  to  do  the 
same  thing  even  lictler.  Itouglit  to  be  done  at  Irast 
once  a  year. 

Wo  are  sure  the  Ninth   Symphony    was  /;/^,  as  it 
never  was  before  in  Boston.     And  among  the  signs 


of  progress  we  have  hailed  with  pleasure  thoa|ipreci- 
ativc  tone  of  the  new.spaper  notices — very  uidike  that 
which  prevailed  in  former  years.  We  wisb  we  bad 
room  to  copy  one  two,  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the 
Symphony  so  truly  ;  the  unbelieving  Pliilistines,  wbo 
are  wont  to  snift  at  such  a  work,  now  find  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor  ami  keep  silent. 

Easter  Or\touios.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  armed  with  the  powerful  Parcpa-Rosa  mag- 
net, besides  other  good  soloists,  the  full  Orchestra 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  and  the  Great  Organ, 
drew  vast  crowils  into  the  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings,  20th  and  21  st  inst.  On  Sat- 
urday Kossini's  SUihat  Mnttr  and  Mendelssohn's 
Ufiinn  of  Pmhi' :  on  Hundiiy,  Elija/i. 

The  Sliihfit  Mater,  too  sensational  and  secular  to 
retain  any  hold  (except  some  passages)  on  the  reli- 
gions  sentiment,  and  too  much  hacknied  as  the  only 
"sacred"  venture  of  Italian  Opera  troupes,  whose 
managers  would  have  them  make  hay  Sutidays  a< 
well  as  all  the  week,  was  fraught  with  nntici])ations 
of  ennui,  we  must  confess.  But  the  performance  was 
so  much  better,  as  a  wdiole,  than  ever  before,  that  we 
enjoyed  it  all  for  once.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  much 
edified  by  Ciijiis  nnimiim,  especially  w-hen  sung  by  a 
tenor  voice  like  Jlr.  WHrfNiiv's,  wdiicb,  though 
sweet  in  quality  and  artistically  used,  lacks  weight  and 
power  for  it.  Nor  can  .any  voice  regalvanize  iiuo 
life  for  us  that  other  concert  hack,  the  Pro  Prcmtis  ; 
Mr.  KiiDor.t'iisKN  (who  came  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  M. 
W.  WiiiTXKV,  the  latter  being  hoarse)  would  have 
done  it  ifanvbodv  coidd  ;  he  certainly  sung  it  nobly. 
But  the  opening  chorus,  the  uuacconqianied  Quartet  : 
Qnaiulo  rorims,  and  the  hijhimimUufi,  in  which  iioth 
Mme.  Rosa  and  chorus  were  sid)lime,  came  upon  us 
as  good  as  new.  It  was  well  enough  in  itself  to  leave 
ofl"  Rossini's  weak  and  dry  Fugue  Finale  ;  but  that 
involved  putting  the  Qimnilo  rorpuK  and  the  Paradisal 
glories  before  the  IiijlijniNtitii!!,iiU(\  thai  again  involved 
a  transposiMon  (of  key)  in  the  latter.  Hardly  justifi- 
able, tliongti  ific  cfVcc*.  wall  nuL.  as  l»ul  as  oru:  migfit 
have  supposed.  Mr.  Wiiitnivy's  bass  was  firm  as  a 
rock  in  the  Quartet  (and  wherever  be  took  part,)  anil 
it  was  sung  so  nicely  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  ;  it 
is  the  gem  of  the  work,  and  is  just  one  of  those  pieces 
wdnch  wiU  bear  an  encore,  going  best  the  second 
time,  like  the  Trio  in  Doji  Jiuui.  We  have  never 
heard  the  soprano  parts  more  splendidly  sung  than 
by  I'arepa  ;  and  Mrs.  Cakv'r  |)ure  contralto,  wdnch 
she  always  uses  with  such  chaste  style  and  feelin;;, 
told  uncommonly  well ;  we  have  no  more  truly  musi. 
cal  and  soulful  singer.  The  Chorus  was  fuller  than 
usiml,  and  in  this  easy  work,  conq)ared  to  the  ora- 
torios on  which  they  have  been  studying,  the  voices 
came  out  round  and  clear  and  unanimous,  so  that 
the  ensemble  was  inspiriui^. 

Th(^  "Hymn  of  Praise"  is  a  far  greater  work  and 
never  fids  of  its  elfeet  wdicn  it  is  so  well  performed. 
The  Ori-hestral  Symphony  charmed  more  than  ever 
One  or  two  of  the  choruses  might  have  been  taken 
a  shade  less  rapidly  to  advantage  ;  there  is  still  some 
scraudiling  aiul  confusion  in  such  jilaces  as  the  latter 
part  of  "The  Night  is  departing."  But  nearly  all 
was  strickingly  effective.  Mme.  Kosa's  bright  voice 
was  electrifying  in  the  glad  announcement  that  leads 
in  that  chonrs ;  and  everywhere  l)otli  she  and  Mrs. 
Cary  lent  their  best  powers  to  the  music.  Jlr.  Whit 
ney  for  the  tenor  recitative  lacks  dramatic  force  and 
weight  of  voice,  but  he  did  all  with  feeling  and  good 
expression. — We  have  rarely  known  a  more  enthu- 
siastic audience  than  that  was. 

"ICIijah"  has  come  to  he  one  of  the  best  known 
and  appreciated  of  all  great  compositions  among  our 
music-loving  people.  Tlie  performance  was  uncom- 
monly spirited  and  clear;  the  great  choruses, 
backed  by  the  thousand  throats  of  the  great  organ, 
extremely  effective.  JIme.  Rosa,  of  course,  had  full 
field  for  her  glorious  voice  and  talent  in  the    chief 


soprano  part  tl]i'0iii;h<)ut  ;  in  tlio  fiii|.  nn cifi-inn  of 
tile  liuy  ln(it;iii;r  for  r  liii  iu  tlic  -u  i  en--,  •  Huh 
liolv,"  opi'Mlll:;  die  Qii.i:;ct,  in  "II.-:r  :i-.  1-ra.l," 
and  ill  the  coiicrrred  pieces,  we  have  iieiod  no  liiir^ 
nearly  so  saii>.f.iciory  since  .Jeiuiy  Liiid  in  Koiidun. 
'I'lie  Alltel  Tlio,  wirli  ibiec  such  vnii-i-s  as  1*aukca, 
Miss  Houston  and  Miss  I'm  i.i.i  res,  ijave  even  i.cw 
delight.  Tlie  contralto  tones  of  the  fast  named  ladv 
seem  to  have  readied  their  perfect  ripeness,  riclier 
and  lar^'cr  than  ever;  and  the  rendcriiiL'  of  her  solos 
was  so  adniiralile  tliat  we  could  wish  licr  always  at 
hand  for  such  noble  service.  Yet  we  must  be  allowed 
one  qnalification  of  iliis  jiraise  ;  was  not  (x/irissiun 
sometimes  overwrought  and  too  Italian  bir  tlie  chaste, 
quiet  fervor  of  such  music  ?  In  Itafiaii  Opera  tlie 
music  serves  the  sinjier ;  here  the  siii^'cr  must  be 
nouLdit,  the  mii»ic  and  its  aspiration  all  in  all.  In 
other  words,  siii-li  iniisir,  \viilioiir  cen-iiiir  to  be  svm- 
pathetic,  must  be  im|iersoiial.  But  on  the  whcdi'  we 
have  no  coniralto  iu  the  country  at  all  equal  lo  JIiss 
Pliillipps,  and  we  cliiirL'c  it  to  Opera,  iiol  to  Im-i  ,  ihal 
biT  too  infVcqiieilt  Oraluii.i  effurls  (111  nut  satisfy  us 
in  erertj  sense. 

Miss  Houston  did  excellent  service  in  some  of  tfie 
smaller  soprano  parts. — always,  hk..  a  iriie  ariist, 
readv  to  take  a  seioiidarv  pl.iee  for  the  [.'ood  of  ihe 
wlioje.  Mr.  .Iamks  Wuitvkv  si-cins  m  ^low  iuro 
better  rapyunl  wiili  the  .Music  Hall,  for  his  iiiior  »olcs 
came  out  with  more  [lower  than  Ids  previous  eflbr'K, 
while  he  truly  caught  the  spirit  of  ilie  music.  For 
tbc  gn-at  central  tiL'ure  of  the  whole,  tlic  Proplut, 
.Mr.  Rl-L)Oi,piisi;n's  O'lliii;;  voice,  clear,  tasteful  exe- 
cuiion,  and  just  siiflicientiy  dramaiic  expression, 
were  highly  satisfaciory.  His  lower  fiass  tones,  lo 
be  sure,  are  hard,  but  the  upper  half  of  die  voice  rich 
and  musical. 

And  so  ended.  ^Tandlv,  at  least  .as  far  as  ^rioat 
music  is  concerned,  aiioiliia-  musical  sca>oii.  the  licii. 
est  Boston  ever  knew — if  we  except  Opera  The 
llanilel  and  Haydn  have  done  well  this  year;  tlicv 
have  triecn  us  not  oiilv  the  .l/'.ss/r///  and  tlic  Vnniiim, 
but  .//'/)/(//,./,  Jndna  M.imilmu'i,  St.  I'aiil.  FJijnh. 
Ihimn  of  Prtihr,  the  Fiirlif-srcoiul  I\{ihii,  and  Stdbnl 
Mal/r.  .Shall  we  at  last  screw  up  our  courage  to 
b:'gin  on  Bach  ? 

Otiii:u  CoNri:i!TS  of  the  season's  close  have  been  : 
a  pleasant  Matiiic'c  of  the  Boston  Conservatory;  the 
Orchestral  I'liion  Concert.  (last  and  la'st,  with  Slctr- 
rK.itill.'  overture,  Weber's  Conn  rl  si  ill;  eapiially  play- 
ed by  Miss  .-Xt-iri;  DttTrov.  Gadc's  first  .Svniphonv, 
&c.)  ;  and  Pi;n  vim's  Soiree,  aiiled  by  the  cbarmini; 
sini;or,  .Mine.  I''iii:r>|.:iiici  ; — to  all  of  wdnch  we  must 
refer  bcreafier.  and  save  a  corner  for  the  fbllcwing, 
wdiich  was  crowded  out  last  time, — 

Italian  OfritA.  Boston  has  hail  a  week  of  it, 
under  the  manat;emeni  of  Mr.  Max  Sirakoscb.  The 
people  tliroii(xe.l  to  Tronilorr  and  to  all.  cbieflv  for 
the  sake  ofhearim.'  Mine.  PaR!;|'a  Rosv,  who  saiii;, 
triumphantly,  each  niitlit.  Troralorr,  S'lriiid.  II  liar- 
liiere  (line  o])porluiiiiy  for  Fkkranti  ).  and  I.tiria 
passed  before  our  record  can  be-riii.  We  heard  Don 
Giomnni,  and  can  truly  say  it  was  the  worst  perfonn- 
nnce  as  a  ir/to!r  we  ever  witnessed  of  that  masierwork; 
orchestra,  chnriis,  leadership,  all  the  msnnhlis,  bad  ; 
even  the  final  (iliost  scene  f^ccbler  than  we  ihoni;bt  it 
possible  to  make  it.  But  there  were  jrreat  redeeming 
things.  Mme.  Rosa's  Donna  Ann.a  was  superb,  es- 
pecially  her  singing  of  the  Letter  aria.  "  Xnn  mi  ilir." 
and  the  dramaiic  scena  :  Or  sai  clii  I'ouore.  Miss 
I'liii.i.iprs  fully  sliareil  the  vocal  honors  by  her  capi- 
tal Zerlina,  while  her  actiiirr  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  the  rest.  It  was  pleasant,  too.  to  ft^c  Mme.  Pat- 
ti-Strakoscii  in  her  old  character  of  Klvira,  look- 
ing just  the  same  ;  and  to  bear  her,  for  liei  voice  has 
regained  tlie  sweetness  it  had  lost  seven  oreitrht  years 
ago.  and  her  style,  thouch  a  little  inert,  was  alwavs 
graceful  and  artistic.  Sfsixi's  noble  voice  is  I'ar 
cone,  and  bis  Leporello  was  clnmsv  and  unmusical. 
Brionoi.i  was  soundly  hissed  for  keeping  the  staire 
waiting,  but  atoned  for  it  by  bis  fine  sinirin^'  of  "7/ 
7/1/0  tcsnro,"  which  was  encored.  ,Si(r.  FoKTf  \a  de- 
serves only  sympathy  and  thanks  for  undertaking  the 
£rrcat  jiart  of  the  Don,  wdiieli  he  ne\-er  di.f  Iteforc,  at 
two  rlays'  notice,  and  with  his  liudit  baritone.  In 
siniring  he  is  always  a  true,  tastef il  artist,  and  his 
bearinsr  gentlemanly  and  unegotistic.  T.a  ci  cliirem 
was  tieautifullv  sung. 

Xonna  (repeated  on  Satiirdav)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  r'lles  for  Mme.  Rosa.  In  sintjinir  and  in  dignity 
of  bearimr  and  of  action,  it  was  admirable  and  recali- 
ed  the  noblest  Divas. 


Music  in  London  and  Paris. 

Paris,    March    27.     .At    the  "Mondav    Popular      } 
Concert"  in  London  on  Monday,  JIarch  II,  we    bad      I 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in    F    minor,   op.    !I.t  ;  Weber's 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  A  fiat  major,  op.  30  (beautiful- 
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ly  played  by  Clinrlcs  Hallo) ;  Sonata  for  violoncello 
by  IJocflici-ini  (pliiyoil  by  Piatli)  ;  and  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  D  major,  Oji.  70,  No.  1.  .loaeliim.  Hies, 
Blagrovo  and  J'iattl  were  the  quartet  party. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  13,  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie  gave  an  Orchestr.il  Concert  at  St.  James  Hall- 
The  proj^ramnio  included,  among  other  things,  Men- 
delssohn's Aiilii/onc  (with  orchestra  of  75  and  male 
cluirus  of  225),  Von  Weber's  Overture  to  Ohcron, 
Cherubini's  Overture  to  "Les  Deux  Jourmfes,"  and 
lastly,  Beethoven's  superb  pianoforte  Concerto  in  G, 
played  from  memory  by  Charles  Halld.  This  was 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  Mr.  Halle's  playing  was  perfection  itself  As  an 
instance  of  his  perfect  self  possession  and  knowledge 
of  the  concerto  in  the  orchestral  score,  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  last  movement  the  first  violins  did 
not  come  in  nn  time  ;  this  was  after  along  and  intri- 
cate solo  passage  by  Mr.  Halle'.  Mr.  H.  perceived 
the  difficulty,  and  very  dexterously  repeated  the  pas- 
sage, whereupon  the  orchestra  took  the  "cue"  and 
came  in  correctly.  There  were  but  few  wlio  noticed 
this  little  episode. 

On  Saturday  evening  (the  extra  ]\[ondiv/  Popular 
Concerts  are  given  on  Saturday)  we  had  Beethoven's 
Septet,  and  Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  C  mi- 
nor, the  latter  played  by  Mme.  Schumann,  Strauss, 
and  Piatti.  The  Boceherini  Sonata  for  violoncello 
was  again  given,  and  Mme.  Schumann  played  (as  a 
solo)  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F  minor.  Op.  55,  No.  1, 
and  Grande  Polonaise  in  A  flat.  Op.  53.  She  re- 
ceived a  tumultuous  encore  and,  in  response,  plaj'ed 
Chopin's  faery  Impromptu,  in  A  flat.  Op.  29. 

On  Monday  Evening,  March  18th,  the  programme 
was  :  Sonata  in  A  major.  Op.  47,  (commonly  called 
the  "Kreutzer")  played  by  Joachim  and  Arabella 
Goddard  ;  the  Boceherini  violoncello  Sonata  ;  Beet- 
hoven's tremendous  piano-forte  Sonata  in  B  flat  ma- 
jor, 106  (Mme.  Goddard),  and  Mozart's  heavenly 
Quartet  in  I)  minor.  No.  2  ;  the  Mozart  Quartet  was 
played  with  a  most  marvellous  precision  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  Allegretto  was  delicious  in  its  sadness. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  a  synopsis  of  the 
Paris  Concerts,  of  which  there  are  very  many  just 
now.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
Charles  Be  Beriot  (son  of  the  eminent  violinist,  who 
is  living  here  in  Paris)  is  making  some  little  sensa- 
tion with  his  piano-forte  playing.  Mr.  De  B.  has 
much  talent,  but  his  execution  has  a  certain  crudity, 
which  further  practice  will  undoubtedly  tone  down. 

Harry  Sanderson  is  in  London  in  very  poor  health. 
Wehli  arrived  in  Liverpool  last  week,  per  steamer 
China.  Messrs.  Chickering  and  Steinway  are  both 
in  this  city,  and  as  soon  as  the  Exposition  opens  we 
must,  I  suppose,  look  out  for  a  war  of  the  Roses. 

F. 

Paris,  Apkii,  2.  The  past  week  has  been  crowd 
ed  with  concerts,  and  most  of  them  of  a  classical 
character;  On  Sunday,  March  24,  there  was  a 
.?MHC(!  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Salle  Pleyel,  with 
the  following  programiTie :  Trio  (Piano)  in  A  ma- 
jor, Haydn;  4th  Quartet,  C  minor  (strings),  Beetho- 
ven ;  Sonata,  G  major,  Piano  and  Violin,  Mozart; 
and  Quintet,  E  flat  major  (strings).  Op.  4,  Beetho- 
ven. The  performance  was  a  very  g  )od  one,  but 
there  was  a  "scrapiness"  and  want  of  tone  which  gra- 
ted terribly  upon  my  ears. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  26,  M,  Pasdeloup 
gave  one  of  his  popular  classical  concerts  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon.  The  programme  included  a  Cho- 
rus and  Overture  by  Wagner  ;  Chorus,  "X<?  Depart/* 
Mendelssohn  ;  Air  de  Promdlie'e  (ballet),  Beethoven  ; 
Lar'p  et  Finale,  Ilaydn  ;  Aria  from  Sonnambiiln 
fvery  well  sung  by  Laura  Harris) ;  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  Der  F/e/sc/iii/;,  and  a  Chorus  and  Overture, 
by  Meyerbeer. 

Bv  the  way,  they  have  produced  Mozart's  "Magic 
Plate"  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  a  gor- 
gcousncss  and  splendor  that  defy  description.     The 


costumes  are  superb,  and  the  scenery  and  all  tlio  stage 
appointments  are  really  superb.  Verdi's  new  opera, 
"Don  Carlos,"  lias  also  just  been  brought  out  at  the 
Italian  Opera. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  another  seance 
of  chamber  music  at  the  Salle  PIcycI,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  were  given  :  Trio,  B  flat  major,  Op. 
97  (Piano),  Beethoven  ;  Quartet,  D  minor  (strings), 
Mozart;  Sonatc  (for  Pianoforte  alone),  C  sharp  mi- 
nor. Op.  27,  Beethoven,  (plaj-ed  very  finely  by  Herr 
Ernest  Lubeck) ;  and  Quartet,  E  minor.  Op.  44, 
(strings)  Mendelssohn.  Again  the  stringed  instru- 
ments were  scrapy  and  untrue  in  tone  ;  this  seems  a 
common  fault  in  the  Quartet  playing  here.  The 
Mozart  Quartet  (the  one  played  at  the  London  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  by  Joachim,  Ries,  Blagrove 
and  Piatti  on  March  IR)  was  rendered  with  some  ap- 
proach to  precision  and  delicacv  of  tone,  but  the  oth- 
er works  were  botched. 

On  Friday  evening  I  attended  still  another  sfynre 
at  the  same  salon,  (different  performers  upon  each 
occasion).  The  programme  embraced  :  Quartet,  E 
minor.  No.  8,  (strings),  Beethoven  ;  Trio,  (Piano), 
F  major,  St.  Saens,  (the  pianist  of  the  evening); 
Adagio  (Piano  solo),  Beethoven;  and  Quintet,  G 
minor,  (strings),  Mozart.  The  Beethoven  Qnartet 
was  murdered  outright.  The  Trio  is  a  weak  and  fu- 
tile composition.  The  Adagio  was  most  admirably 
played  by  M.  St.  Saens,  and  the  Quintet  was  quite 
well  rendered. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  31,  M.  Pasdeloup 
gave  the  last  of  the  popular  classical  concerts  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon.  The  programme  was  superb, — 
"Jupiter"  Symphonic,  Mozart ;  Andante  Eeligioso, 
Mendelssohn,  (this  was  delicious,  and  was  encored 
ii('i,-a  voce)  ;  Slniensee  music,  Meyerbeer ;  Concerto, 
E  minor,  (violin,  M.  Montardon),  Rode  ;  and  lastly 
Beethoven's  glorious  5th  Symphony,  in  C  minor. 

This  gives  you  a  pretty  complete  record  of  musical 
events  up  to  date.  F. 


We  heartily  sliare  the  opinion  and  hope  expressed 
in  the  following  article  from  the   Transcrijit  : 

Mrs.  Ames's  Bcst  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
copy  of  the  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Ames  of  this  city,  has,  within  a  few  days,  been 
placed  in  the  State  Library  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Legislature.  This  bust  is  regarded  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  who  were  familiar  with  the  face  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  best  of  the  many  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  perpetuate,  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  the  features  of  the  late  President.  It  cer- 
tainly recalls  him  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  him  more  vividly  than  any 
other. 

The  bust  has  in  it  the  dignity  of  expression  which 
he  had  ;  the  eyes  have  the  solemn  sadness  which  his 
eyes  had  ;  the  mouth  is  divested  of  the  caricatured 
expression  and  size  which  all  photographs  present, 
and  shows  the  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mirthfulness  and  the  tenderness,  that  were  such  con- 
spicuous elements  in  his  character.  While  this  bust 
has  not  the  coarse  exaggerations  of  his  features  that 
are  seen  in  many  of  the  portraits,  neither,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  has  it  the  emasculated  and  finical  look  that 
can  be  observed  in  some  others. 

In  brief  it  is  such  a  portrait  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  artist  of  genius  who  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  intimately  knowing  the  subject 
of  her  art.  Mrs.  Ames  (the  wife  of  the  distinguished 
painter,  Mr.  Joseph  Ames  of  this  city,  who  also 
painted  Mr.  Lincoln)  had  rare  opportunities  for  see- 
ing the  late  President  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  assassination,  had  arranged  with  him 
to  give  her  several  sittings  for  this  bust. 

Though  deprived  of  this  aid,  it  is  evident  that  her 
work  was  to  a  great  extent  already  complete,  so  viv- 
id was  the  image  conceived  in  her  mind,  as  the  work 
before  us  attests  to-day. 

A  copy  of  this  noble  bust  in  marble  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ar- 
tist hopes  to  receive  orders  from  other  bodies  for  oth- 
er copies,  so  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  execnte  them 
in  Italy  where  alone  such  works  may  be  done  satis- 
fiictorily  and  ad\antageously  to  the  artist.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  "of  Massachusetts  will 
avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  perpetuate  in  mar- 
ble, the  meniorv  of  tiie  martvr  President. 


DESCRIPTIVE    tiST    OF   THE 
Publiulicd   by  Oliver  Ditaoii  Sc  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

They  blossora  there,  up  there.    Song.     Chandler.  35 

Quite  an  elegant  piece,  with  a  fine  melody. 
0  may  we  meet  aprain.     Song.        LI.  C.  Thayer.  30 

0  sing  the  same  old  song.  "  "  "       30 

The  first  is  one  of  those  sweet  "home  eongg,-'  sung 
by  a  sister  for  an  absent  brother.  The  eeconJ  is  for 
one  who  "would  not  learn  another  lay.  Uer  old  song 
Btill  delights  her.'' 

1  will  extol  thee.     Quartet  from  "Ave  Maria," 

Gounod.  40 
Gounod  uses  material  furnished  by  Bach,  and  the 
piece  is  a  very  acceptable  one  fflr  quartets. 
Ave  Maria,  for  Baritone  or  Contralto.    Southard.  35 

A  fine  melody.    Solo  throughout. 
"What  said  the  angels,  love.    "Song.       M.  Keller.  30 

A  charming  title,  which  the  song  doe;  i_ot  belie. 
Softly  o'er  the  rippling  waters.    Guitar.     Haydn.  40 

A  favorite  song,  well  arranged. 
Hark  !  the  goat-bells  are  ringing.  Duet.     Smart.  50 
Carries  one  to  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  to  sing  with 
the  mountain  maidens.     Good  music. 
Sweetly  sleep,  and  dream  of  me.  Serenade.  Vane.  30 

Tery  sweet  melody,  and  otherwise  a  good  serenade. 
I  love  to  dream  of  home  and  friends.     Song. 

TF.  Seibert.  30 
This  is  the  author  of  "Beautiful  Lena,"  and    'Bine 
Eyed  Leoline,"  and  he  has  evidently  struck  a  vein  of 
good  songs,  of  which  this  one  is  worthy  to  be  with  the 
others.    Smooth,  flowiog  melody. 

Instrumental. 

Aiif'nnte  mcderato,  for  Piano.  Paul  EecJccr.  35 

Berceuse  for  Piano.  "         "         .35 

Two  rather  difficult  pieces,  of  which  the  first  has  a 
succession  of  bright  thoughts  striking  out  clearly. 
The  second  has  not  so  clear  a  melody,  but  will  sound 
well  under  the  hands  of  a  good  performer. 
Brightest  smile.     Caprice,  iV.  Caicthome.  60 

Of  medium  difficulty,    and  pretty,    Good  lesson 
piece. 
Les  Huguenots.     Grand  Fantasie.       S.  Smith.  1.00 
Mr.  Smith,  ladies  and  gentlemen!     With  a  grand, 
bright  concert  piece  ! 
Faust  g:ilop.  4  has.  Belial:  35 

Shadow  song.  "  '  "         35 

Chime  of  bells.  "  "        35 

Coronation  waltz.  "  "         35 

Bellab  has  not  forgotten   the  beginners  in  music. 
Get  all  four,  as  they  are  easy. 
Barbe-blene  Quadrille.  D.  Godfrey.  60 

From  Offenbach's    opera    of   Blue-beard.      Very 
bright. 
Fairy-land  Polka.  L.  H.  Hatch.  30 

A  very  taking  little  piece,  and  quite  e.isy. 
Silver  Spring  Galop.  ]V.  G.  Lemon.  50 

Good  les.son  piece. 

Books. 

Libretto  of  Stabat  Mater. 

Koticeable  as  one  ofa  series  of  Oratorio  Librettos, 
and  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  beautiful  melodies, 
which  rank  among  the  sweetest  of  sacred  songs,  as 
the  old  Latin  poem  is  one  of  the  sweetest  combina- 
tions of  musical  lines. 

A  good  Libretto,  with  the  leading  ideas  and  airs, 
helps  amazingly  in  tha  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  an  Oratorio  as  well  as  an  Opera.  Librettos  to  Mes- 
siah, Creation,  Elijah,  and  other  Oratorios  are  in 
preparation. 
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Robert  Franz. 

BKETCn    or    HIS    I.IFi:    liV    J.IS/.T. 

Fi-anz  was  born  on  the  28lli  of  June,  1815,  at 
Hallp,  on  tlie  Saal.  Tlic  stato  of  things  in  tlu; 
paternal  bouse  allorded  liini  luit  little  poetic 
sl;imulus;  on  tlie  contrary,  all  tliatilirl  not  belon;; 
to  the  practical  utilities  of  life  in  the  sense  of  the 
last  century,  was  re^arcleil  as  unprofitable  ami 
injurious.  His  youth  passed  uneventfully,  ami  ho 
was  indebted  otdy  to  mere  ciance  opportunities 
for  tlie  awakeninj;  of  his  musical  capacities.  I'.fi- 
ini;  already  fourteen  years  of  .aire,  he  was  oblij;- 
ed,  .and  that  without  any  sup|iort  upon  the  part 
of  his  relations,  to  acipiire  the  elements  of  musii-, 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  his 
own  resiionsibility.  Later,  when'  his  inclination 
to  music  became  more  dei-irled,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  indeed  to  withhold  from  him  a  teacher; 
but  naturally,  as  a  conseipience  of  the  views  then 
provailin;;,  the  (dieapest  niusieal  ped.agofrne  was 
enn;a<ie(l  for  the-  first  bejjinninrr,  and,  as  minht 
liave  be(-n  foreseen,  the  j^iftcd  iiu|iil  soon  out- 
stripped the  ti'aidier. 

A  idian;xe  had  soon  to  bo  made  in  instruction 
and  in  methoii.  And  this  neces-sitv  rejieatcd  it- 
self so  often,  that  in  the  space  of  four  vears  the 
younj;  Franz  had  studied  with  all  thenuisic  teach- 
ers in  llalle,  and  learned  all  lie  could  from  e.a(di 
of  them,  without  licin;:  al)li>  to  call  his  own  any 
n^-eat  capital  of  knowled;;e  ami  ability.  How  in- 
deed could  he  derive  any  solid  jn-ofit,'  any  lasting 
guidance,  from  this  conlinuccl  intercourse!  with 
various  yet  eipiivalcnt  mediocrities  V  This  his. 
sound  youthful  insiijlit  saw  so  truly,  that  ho  con- 
sidered hims(df,  in  spile  of  his  numerous  lessons, 
.as. left  entirely  to  bimsdf;  in  his  first  attem|)tslie 
followed  only  the;  humor  of  bis  own  sii^estions, 
and  so,  out  of  (he  disadvanta^'cs  of  his  position. 
ho  derived  the  incalculable  advantage  of  accus- 
tomini;  himself  to  let  the  individual  impulse  alono 
decide  in  the  cdioicc  of  his  matter  and  the  form 
of  his  thouizht,  instead  of  accominodatinj  his 
mind,  like  so  many  talents,  to  mere  imitation, 
and  then  resemblin<j  a  manumitted  slave,  wdio 
needs  years  of  apprentic-cship  to  learn,  not  only 
how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  actually  possess  and  us'o 
the  freedom  that  has  been  piven  him.  IIow 
many  all  their  lives  remain  such  freedmen,  and 
never  attain  to  tlu'  natural  noble  movement  of 
tlu'  freeborn  and  edncatcrl  !  Ilis  firm,  clear  un- 
derstaiidiuLT  jjuarded  Franz  from  arroj;ance  and 
error,  in  this  indcpendeiK'O  left  him  by  the  inea- 
pac'ity  of  his  teaedicrs.  He  indulged  'in  neither 
complaint  nor  ridicule  about  so  manifest  a  want 
of  outward  aid.  Indeed,  he  found  himself  in  this 
freedom,  as  in  his  natural  element,  and  used  it 
discreetly  to  crive  self-possession  to  his  powers, 
accustominn;  himself  to  fi.>:  his  eyes  upon  a  goal, 
and  slowly,  steailily,  consistently  to  seize"  the 
means  for  reachini;  it. 

.Such  a  state  of  things  in  the  earliest  years  of 
his  artistic  strivings,  more  than  all  later  inlUien- 
ees  perhaps,  determined  the  autodidactic  charac- 
ter of  his  talent.  The  (diosen  ones  of  the  Muse, 
the  predestined  artists  know,  like  the  bees,  how 
to  suck  sweet  aromatic  nourishment  out  of  the 
fiower  cups  which  contain  deadly  poison  for  oth- 
ers. But  dry  study  did  not  satisfy  him ;  the 
rigid  thought  answered  but  imperfectly  to  his 
yearning,  as  a  dumb  beauty  would  have  left  his 
heart  unfilled.  AVritten  musii'  was  to  him  but  a 
body  without  soul ;  he  needed  hearing,  that  he 
might  see  his  ideal  realized.  However  much  the 
so-called  earnest  musicians  may  afieet  to  despise 
fir/iiofifij.  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every 
really  railed  musician  cherishes  the  want  of  this 
•same  virtuosity  ;  feels  the  impulse  in  himself  to 
li'-rir,  to  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  waves  of  tones,  to 
cradle  himself  upon  their  illimitable  element,  to 


sail  through  their  pure  ether,  to  let  their  fragrant 
breath  smooth  his  unfolded  wings,  to  envelop 
himself  in  the  cloud  shajies  of  their  fairy  land,  to 
listen  to  their  traiical  or  touching  iliahigues.  to 
transport  himself  into  their  world  of  expressive 
atoms,  glowiiiLT  and  sparkling  like  the  ma^ic  fiir- 
mulasofa  celestial  speeidi.  Fr.inz  wanted  to 
hear  music  made,  and  to  make  music  himself;  he 
gave  himself  passionately  up  to  organ  jilaying, 
and  on  Sundays  ran  from  one  church  to  another, 
to  relievo  the  respective  organists  on  single  cho- 
ral verses. 

In  those  days  he  was  altcndlnt;  the  Halle  Or- 
phan House  (iymnasium,  and  his  studies  there 
formed  his  principal  occu|)alion,  the  so-called  ae- 
rion.<  .side  of  his  lifi'.  upon  which  his  parcMits  laid 
the  greatest  stress,  wdiile  they  always  considered 
his  attachment  to  nuisie  as  only  a  harmless  mo- 
nomania, from  whiidi  they  would  gladly  have 
seen  him  delivered,  since  such  iiliosyncracies  al- 
ways hinder  a  young  man  from  the  attainment  of 
that  well-varnished,  well-mannered,  comfortable 
PJiilixlerel,  that  coveted  goal  of  all  good  fathers 
of  a  family,  in  whose  train  they  can  with  tolera- 
ble certainty  anticipate  a  fixed  position,  a  re- 
spectal)le  marriage,  a  decent  exterior,  a  decent 
living,  and  finally  a  decent  burial  fi)r  their  son 
and  heir.  The  profi'ssors  of  the  gymnasium 
treated  the  .\rt-dallyings  of  their  pupil  with  still 
greater  severitv  than  he  had  (\xperienced  under 
the  paternal  roof;  his  secret  musical  ainateurship 
became  the  butt  of  many  witticisms  and  there 
were  plenty  wdio  would  call  him  "Fool."  The 
Cantor  of  the  institution  h;i(l  apjiointcd  an  hour 
for  music  lessons  tor  the  more  L'if"tcd  pupils; 
Franz  fidt  himself  drawn  toward  him  ;  he  was  so 
cramped  and  narrowed  by  the  boggy  water  of 
mental  inactivity,  that  wdioever  let  him  jiass 
without  xnu'i'iiuii  his  artistic  passion  became  wel- 
come to  him;  in  a  short  time  his  musical  protec- 
tor invited  him  to  In-  his  accompanist.  Tlie  com- 
positions of  Ilandid,  Haydn.  IMozart  kindled  a 
new  (lame  in  him,  and  cast  the  first  fleams  into 
the  dim  confusion  of  his  ideas,  which  no  one 
helped  him  to  clear  up,  and  in  'which  he  had  in 
vain  sought  light  himself  This  is  one  of  those 
favors  which  fate  vo\ichsafi'S  to  those  under  its 
protection,  renewing  for  them  in  the  most  urgent 
moment,  through  men  or  events,  the  drying  mar- 
row of  their  faculties. 

Tremblinir  w-ith  entbu'iasm.  possessed  liy  the 
sounds  which  had  entranced  him,  Franz  now 
ventured,  without  having  mastered  even  the  .aidi- 
ments  of  harmony,  rounterpoint.  or  any  .sort  of 
thorough  theoretic  knowdedge.  nay.  without  even 
a  clear  recognition  of  their  necessity,  upon  his 
first  attempts  at  composition.  Xow,  as  before, 
he  remained  left  to  himself,  and,  without  expla- 
nation or  advice  from  others,  ivorked  along  at 
random.  The  impulse  to  produce  so  far  (ircdom- 
inated  in  him  that  at  this  time  the  order  of  im- 
portance in  his  different  labors  was  reversed. 
Until  now.  in  spite  of  his  more  and  more  over- 
weening bias  toward  music,  in  spite  of  the  ten- 
dencv  of  his  mind  to  bury  itself  in  musical  prob- 
lems, and  ilcvote  to  them  in  truant  secresy  his 
leisure  hours,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  more  serious  studies,  still  these  latter 
Iiad  appeared  to  him  the  central  purpose  of  his 
beini ;  he  loved  his  parents  too  well  to  allow  an 
opinion  directly  opposed  to  their  own  to  take 
root  in  him.  and  not  to  accept  patiently  the  con- 
viction which  had  been  instilled  into  him  from 
childhood,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  acquit  himself 
obedientlv  of  his  fiymnasium  studies.  But  now 
the  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  get  possession  of 
him:  he  felt,  with  all  his  tractableness  that  these 
studies  could  not  be  useful  to  his  genuine  devel- 
opment, and  he  lost  more  and  more  the  power  of 


giving  himself  up  to  them  with  interest  and  suc- 
cess. Soon  there  ensued  hard  .conllicls  in  his 
.soul  between  his  natural  modesty  and  yieldiuL'- 
ness,  between  his  habitual  obediences  to  his  |ia- 
rents  and  the  thought  that  he  was  sipi.indcriiig 
his  time,  was  losing  his  best  years  at  tiie  (iviiina- 
sium.  For  this  evil  he  knew  no  better  reiiiedv 
than  to  abandon  the  course  thus  far  ]Hirsned,  and 
und<'r  the  eyes  of  a  masten'  of  music  begin  a  new 
period  of  study,  in  whirh  hi-  choire  naturally  tell 
upon  a  com|ioscr,  wlm  at  tli.at  time  enjoyed  a 
L'reat  celebrity,  and  wiio  iived  not  far  from  llalle: 
Frederic  Schiudder.  What  artist,  who  has  be- 
come so  in  spite  of  the  narrow  views  of  a  tender 
•and  prejudiced  family,  cannot  at  a  glances  bidiold 
all  the  phases  of  the  conflict  whicdi  Franz  had  to 
fight  through,  before  his  wish  was  gratified  with- 
out an  0])en  rupture  with  his  friends?  He  final- 
ly left  the  (iymnasium,  in  wliiedi  he  had  already 
worked  his  way  forward  into  the  higher  classes, 
and  betook  himself  to  Dessau,  with  the  purpose 
here  by  persevering  study  to  regulate,  clear  up 
and  bring  into  order  his  indeliniiif  and  fragmen- 
tary musical  ideas;  although  even  now  neither 
he  nor  cspecialU'  his  famiU'  dre.amed  eif  the  pos- 
sibility' that  he  would  (dioose  music  for  his  call- 
ing, for  the  great  end  of  his  life.  In  suedi  an 
idea  they  thought  lien-  was  nothing  to  be  feared, 
for  they  did  not  once  suppose  it  jiracticable.  He 
was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  bow  far 
his  resolution  would  carry  him.  His  first  thought 
was,  to  quit  the  liateil  school,  to  give  himself  up 
to  music  undisturbed  ;  in  this  ]ierliaps  a  tenden- 
cv  to  op. position,  whiidi  had  germinated  in  him, 
was  not  without  ellect. 

In  Dess.iu  we  fiml  repeated,  although  with  a 
change  of  tbini.  nearly  the  same  phenomena 
which  (sharaeterizeil  his  earlier  relations  to  Art. 
The  rules  and  theories,  which  were  taught  him 
ami  nid'oldeil  to  him.  still  repelled  him  ;  he  did 
not  thrive  with  them,  and  he  liegan,  after  the 
regular  lessons,  otlnsr  labors,  which,  like;  his  first 
artistic  ofTorts  had  a  resemblance  to  the.  spider  in 
the  weaving  of  its  web.  in  that  lie  drew  the  ma- 
terial out  of  himself  It  were  su[)erfluons  to  say 
that  Schneider  fouml  Vmt  little  pleasure  in  this 
singular  method,  and  found  fault  with  the  dan- 
gftrous  example  of  such  independent  strivings. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Franz  came  into  the  position 
of  a  ;/er..Y;j!ei  itii/rala.  For  compensation  he  won 
other  sympathies. 

If  there  are  masters  whom  unfettered,  youth- 
ful partizans  rejoice  to  follow  with  almost  blind 
devotion,  and,  infiamed  with  a  noble  courage, 
seal  their  doctrines  with  their  own  names,  with 
their  heart's  blood,  m.arching  with  reckless  en- 
thusiasm beneath  their  banner,  such  masters 
stand  upon  the  most  ilangerons  outposts  of  Art, 
anil  fight  with  a  couraL'o  winch  is  called  despera- 
tion bv  their  adversaries,  but  which  in  successful 
cases  justifies  the  saying  of  Virgil:  Amkntes  fir- 
lunn  jural.  About  such  masters,  who  rather 
found  schools  than  keep  up  schools,  there  is  al- 
ways an  overflow  of  the  fresh  pulses  of  young 
life;  the  surrounding  air.  laden  with  electricity, 
favors  the  outblooming  of  all  faculties  and  starts 
blossoms  of  spiritual  delight,  which  awaken  and 
strennthen  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  in 
every  par.icipator,  and  therefore  remains  so  dear 
and  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  Sidineider  such  a 
feeling  would  have  been  rather  stran;;c  and  dis- 
tant. "  Pie  did  not  feel  the  need  of  living  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  mind  follows  indepen- 
dentlv  its  own  direction,  and  thus  his  .school  lack- 
ed one  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  of 
Art.  In  a  heavy,  stagnant,  close  mental  atmos- 
phere, /;■'"■  doTelopment  is  impossible  to  the  pu- 
pil. Then  there  form  themselves,  under  the  very 
eve  of  the  master,   but    without    his  knowledge, 
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rri-ou|is  ofdlsspiiti'.r.s,  wlio  biiiil  tliemsolvcs  togeth- 
er williout  any  itluai-  idea  of  tlie  reviilulioiiary 
c'liararter  iil'llieir  strivinpi^i,  without  more  than  a 
men'  suspicion  tliat  out  oCtlieir  nnioii  will  arise 
convictions  ancl  tendencies,  essentially  divei-^^in;; 
iVoni  tliiisi^  ol'lhe  niasler.  So  it  waswilli  tlie  |in- 
pils  under  Seluieldcr.  It  eoidd  not  fail  to  liappen 
tliat  Franz  linally  attacdied  Iiimsell'  to  siicli  a 
<rron|i,  and  lu^  liiniself  confesses,  tliat  the  atnios- 
phcre  lie  lireallied  aiiioin.'  lliose  yoiinir  people 
(iiiakinj;  a  p;reat  ileal  of  innsii;  behind  the  bai'k 
of  llieir  teacher,  who  would  have  been  more,  an- 
noyed by  the  kind  of  their  music,  than  by  the,  se- 
eresy  of  the  production)  was  the  only  favorin;; 
clement  to  his  true  pro;xress.  Ilia  studies  in  har- 
monv  and  counterpoint  were  for  him  only  a  heap- 
ing together  of  materials,  which  he  was  one  day 
to  use  in  the  production  of  quite  dilferent  ]iic- 
tiires  than  those  set  him  for  a  pattern.  Durini; 
his  two  years'  resilience  in  Dessau,  (1.SS5-7,)  he 
composed  really  a  i;reat  deal,  and  in  his  attempts 
of  tliat  iieriod  it  is  intereslinf;  to  trace  the  painful 
sipiirniinrr  of  a  younj;  imaiiinalion  nnder  the 
school  fetters  and  the  necessity  to  shake  them  ofl. 
{Conclusion  next  time). 


Bach's  Works. 

(From  "  JonN  Sriiasti.\n  B.\ch  ;  his  Life  anil  Writinp.i- 
Adiiptf.J  from  the  GL-rmiinof  C.  L.  IIilgenfeldt.  with  aJili- 
tiuus  from  other  sources,''  as  published  in  the  London  Ckoir). 

(Continued  from  page  13). 

The  exislin?  works  of  this  ereat  man  are  unu- 
sually numerous,  and  contain  specimens  of  all  pe- 
riods of  his  artistic  career.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of  his 
ideas  from  their  dawn  to  their  full  prowth  and 
development.  An  examination  of  tlie  various 
styles  adopted  by  Bach  "jives  us  also  a  safe  rule 
for  the  classification  of  his  works  accordini;  to 
their  prreater  or  lesser  degree  of  artistic  merit  ; 
and  this  inspection  shows  us  clearly  three  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  art  career  of  Bach's  life. 

The  first  period  embraces  all  those  composi- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  a  eertr-in  e.xcellence,  yet 
want  a  suliicient  finish  to  give  them  elevation. 
They  cling  too  much  to  certain  forms,  and  con- 
tain useless  and  trivial  matter,  showing  a  regard 
for  the  common  taste  and  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  period  of  Bach's  life  in  which  these  pieces 
were  composed  was  between  the  years  1703  and 
1717.  when  he  was  at  Arnstadt  and  Weimar. 
He  himself  thought  nothing  of  his  works  during 
this  period,  anil  whatever  compositions  exist  they 
can  only  command  such  interest  as  one  naturally 
takes  in  the  ///■.</ works  of  a  great  musician.  At 
Weimar,  however,  Bach  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  and  study  and  practice  did  much  to  bring 
him  forward.  This  is  proved  by  the  works  of  the 
second  period. 

At  Kotlien  he  had  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acijuaintcd  with  the  works  of  the  best  modern 
masters.  The  compositions  he  wrote  here  bear 
the  stamp  of  higher  cultivation  and  increased 
maturity.  The  spirit  of  artistic  self  now  began 
to  assert  itself,  and  unsubstantial  and  convention- 
al things — such  as  arise  from  the  fashionable  taste 
■ — are  no  longer  found  in  his  works.  Some  of 
these  may  be  called  perfect,  as  they  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  his  later  writings.  As  this  pe- 
riod comprises  flie  whole  duration  of  his  ollicial 
sojourn  at  Kothen — viz.,  from  the  year  1717  to 
1723,  it  has  been  called  the  "Kiithen-period,"  as 
the  former  one  is  known  as  the  "Weimar-period." 

The  third  and  last  period  comprehends  his 
most  perfect  creations  of  art,  and  extends  from 
his  appointment  at  Leipzig  to  his  death — viz., 
from  1723  to  1750,  and  is  called  the  "Leipzig- 
period." 

A  critical  comparison  of  the  works  of  Bacli,  on 
the  basis  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  alone 
gives  us  suliicient  knowdedge  of  the  period  in 
which  each  jiarticular  work  is  to  be  placed. 
More  special  dates  are  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
script copies  which  exist ;  and  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries— Walthcr,  Mathcson,  Mitzler, 
Em.  Bach,  and  others — give  us  many  notes  in 
this  respect. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  dates  to  all  Bach's  various  works,  but  an 


approximate  one  may  alwaysbc  given.  In  many 
oi' the  copies  of  his  works  we  find  a  variety  of 
readings  and  variations.  .Some  of  these,  no 
doubt,  were  occasioned  by  the  errors  of  copyists, 
or  by  the  fmcieil  corrections  of  incompetent  per- 
sons. A  (dose  aci|iiaintaiice  with  Bach's  writ- 
ings, however,  will  easily  enable  us  to  restore  the 
ori!»inal  text. 

Bach  himself,  as  we  have  said,  frerpiently  al- 
tered and  corrected  his  own  works.  Even  those 
that  were  printed  he  subjected  to  frequent  alter- 
ations and  revisions.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  "Wohltemperirfe  Clavier"  (The  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord)  of  which  a  variety  of  read- 
ings are  extant. 

Of  his  larizer  works,  very  few  were  published 
by  Bacli  himself,  but  all  these  bear  the  stamp  of 
mastership.  These  consist  of  the  four  volumes  of 
"Clavieriibung"  (Exercises  for  the  Clavichord)  ; 
the  "Seclis  Chorale"  (six  Choral  Melodies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  orsan  with  two  manuals  and 
pedal)  ;  "EInige  Kanonische  Veriindcrungcn" 
(Some  Canonic  Variations  on  the  Christmas 
Hymn,  "Vom  Himinel  lioch  da  komm  ich  her," 
for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal)  ;  and  the 
'•IMusiealisches  Opfer"  (Musical  Offering),  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Pru.ssia. 

Of  the  smaller  things  printed  by  Bach  liimself, 
we  have  only  the  sixty-nine  chorales  with  figur- 
ed bass,  printed  in  1727,  and  dedicated  to  Pro- 
fessor Hademann.  "The  Art  of  the  Fugue" 
("Die  Kunst  der  Fuge")  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  author's  death,  but  was,  for  the  most  part, 
engraved  by  one  of  his  sons  during  Bach's  life 
time. 

The  compositions  of  Bach  remaining  unpub- 
lished at  his  death,  as  well  as  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  those  already  printed,  passed,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons, 
Friedemann  and  Emanuel.  Some  few  were  giv- 
en to  his  pupils,  Kirnberger  and  Kittel.  Those 
which  Friedemann  Bach  possessed  were  soon  dis- 
persed in  (he  world,  as  we  have  already  related  ; 
Emanuel,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  treasured  up 
his  father's  bequests,  had  them  classified  and 
bound,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  placed  with 
them.  At  his  death,  in  1783,  they  passed  into 
other  bands,  fortunately  of  those  who  were  able 
to  appreciate  their  value.  The  catalogue  which 
Einannel  had  made  was  published  by  his  widow 
in  1790. 

Emanuel  Bach's  collection  of  his  father's  works 
for  the  greatest  part  became  the  property  of 
Nageli  of  Zurich,  who  gave  the  world  the  bene- 
fit of  many  of  these  by  publication.  Counsellor 
Gaehler  of  Altona,  a  great  admirer  of  S.  Bach, 
also  purchased  many  manuscripts;  and  Forkel 
took  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his  collection. 
Two  later  collectors  of  Bach's  manuscripts  were 
Polchau,  a  music  master  of  Hamburg,  and  Ger- 
ber  of  Sondeishausen,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  "Jlusical  Lexicon."  Pblchau's  part,  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  "Joachimsthaler'  school  at  Berlin, 
where  already  were  the  collections  of  Kirnberg- 
er and  his  noble  ))upil  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Prussia.  At  Berlin  there  is  preserved  the  great- 
est collection  of  Bach's  manuscripts.  Another 
fine  collection  is  still  possessed  bv  the  Xageli 
fiimily  ;  and  the  St.  Thomas'  School  at  Leipzig 
contains  many  of  the  vocal  works  written  for 
that  establishment.  .Some  kvi  manuscripts  are 
in  private  hands  ;  but  of  these  hereafter. 

Immediately  after  Bach's  death  his  sons  pub- 
lished "The  Art  of  the  Fugue,"  and  in  17i;.5  and 
1  769  Emanuel  published  the  "Collection  of  Four- 
part  Choral  Songs"  in  two  volumes. 

Thirty  years  later,  or  thereabouts,  A.  F.  C. 
Kollman,  organist  of  the  German  chapel,  St. 
James's,  London,  a  native  of  Hanover,  and  for- 
merly connected  by  friendship  with  Emanuel 
Bach,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  "Well- 
tempered  Clavier."  Another  edition  appeared 
about  the  same  time  from  the  house  of  Simrock 
of  Bonn;  and  in  1800  George  Kageli  advertis- 
ed a  collection  in  which  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  composers  would  appear,  and  amongst 
them  many  of  those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  This  great 
work  was  never  accomplished;  but  the  house  of 
^i^ageli  published  a  number  of  his  single  pieces, 


and  for  the  first  time  the  ".Six  Clavier  Sonatas' 
with  violin  accompaniment.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  "Clavier  Practice"  a]ipeared  in  1802,  at 
Weimar,  without  any  publisher's  name,  as  did 
also  the  ".Six  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone." 

The  ]iublisliing  firm  of  Kuchnel  (now  Peters), 
at  Lei[izig,  gave  particular  attention  to  Bach's 
organ  and  clavier  works.  .Since  the  beginning 
of  the  |ircsent  century  they  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  laudable  (lurpo.se.  They  have 
given  to  the  world  a  complete  collection  of  liis 
glorious  organ  compositions,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  (iriepenkerl  and  Roitzsch,  and  atthesanie 
time  a  collection  of  his  clavier  works,  under  the 
care  of  Czerny  and  fJriepenkcrl.  These  editions 
are  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the 
printing,  and  the  care  and  diligence  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  learned  editors. 

The  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  IL-irtel  of  Leipzig 
has  also  issued  many  of  Baidi's  works  ;  whilst  An- 
dre of  Olfenbaeh  and  Haslinger  of  Vienna  have 
each  done  hom.age  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
master  by  the  publication  of  correct  editions  of 
his  compositions.  But,  perliaps  the  most  glori- 
ous monument  to  tlie  memory  of  the  great  mas- 
ter yet  achieved  is  the  noble  edition  of  his  works 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  German  Bach 
Society. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

(From  Once  a  Week.) 
II. 

AVe  were  compelled  hy  want  of  space,  to  bring  our 
last  paper  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion  in  the 
course  of  a  trentise  on  the  "Sun"  and  "Trevor"  Mu- 
sic-hiills.  Knights-bridge.  We  shall  resume  our  ob- 
serv:;tionS  hy  remarking  that  when  the  performances 
at  these  establishuicnts  have  been  brouLdit  to  a  close, 
wiiicii,  as  a  rule,  happens  at  about  quarter  to  twelve, 
the  auilionce  adjourns  to  the  spacious  liar  of  a  tavern 
communic.iting  with  tiie  premises,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  seething  crowd  of  soldiers,  mechanics,  low 
"horsey  gents,"  lialf-ibunken  cabmen,  slatternly  wo- 
men and  dissipated  shop-boys,  you  may  observe  an 
elderly  gentleman  attired  in  a  costume  resembling 
that  of  a  park-keeper,  to  whom  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  assiduously  handed  by  open-mouthed  au- 
ditors, and  who,  acting  as  a  sort  ot  Mercury  during 
the  ])eiTormanee,  is  regarded  with  that  mingled  awe 
ami  admiration  which  the  British  public  is  always  so 
ready  to  extend  to  any  one  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  stn^e. 

Tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  attended  the 
performances  at  the  "Trevor"  usually  drop  in  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eveninj;,  and  compare  notes 
with  their  friends  at  the  ".Sun."  The  entertainments 
at  the  hist-named  estahlislinieiit  are  of  a  more  varie- 
gated description  than  thoso  at  the  rival  house,  and 
included  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  spirited  and 
marrow  cliillin:;  performance,  by  a.couple  of  gentle- 
men and  a  Newfoundland  dog;  the  low  comedian 
being  murdered  and  thrown  behind  the  scenes  about 
every  two  minutes,  and  coming  to  life  again  towards 
the  eonelusiou  of  the  piece,  in  lime  to  visit  the  rutii- 
an  wiih  poetical  justice,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
liarks  and  plunges  on  the  part  of  the  dog. 

A  l:ir<re  proportion  of  the  audience  both  at  the 
".Sun"  and  the  "Trevor"  is  of  a  military  cast.  You 
may  observe  three  or  four  fine  young  fellows  seated 
at  11  table,  and  might  mistake  them  for  gallant  and 
disliu;;uished  otlicers,  if  you  hadn't  an  inward  con- 
viction that  they  were  merely  ".soldier-servants"  in 
their  master's  cast-otf  wearing  apparel.  They  puff 
their  pipes,  sip  their  brandy-and. water,  and  criticize 
the  performance  in  the  most  m.njestic  manner  ;  and 
if  any  one  of  them  fuils  to  produce  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex,  he  slrai^xhtway 
adjourns  to  the  barracks,  and  presently  returns  to 
dazzle  and  command  in  his  undress  unitorm. 

Thus  far  of  the  general  aspect  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing music-halls,  the  entertainments  therein  provided, 
and  the  individuals  by  wdiom  they  are  patronized. 
We  shall  now  step  from  the  auditorium  to  the  stage, 
and  endeavor  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  insight 
into  the  early  striiirgles  and  adventures  of  those  who 
aspire  to  the  proud  position  of  public  performers  and 
popular  favorites.  We  shall  begin  by  detailing  the 
experiences  of  a  couple  of  young  men  who  sought 
to  win  their  way  to  fame  in  the  capacity  of  "duologue 
duettists,"  but  as  true  merit  is  always  bashful,  we 
shall  make  use  of  fictitious  names,  and  dub  our 
friends  for  the  nonce  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smidi.  Both 
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of  these  frciitlemcn  linil  heen  crluciited  for  the  stafje, 
nnil  in  einleiivoriii^  to  establish  a  rcpntnlion  ns  theat- 
rical (Jancers  and  pantoinitiiists,  had  travelled  much, 
and  starved  times  out  fd"  ntuidjer.  IVreetiii*^  once  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  IIaymari;ct  they  paii-^ed  to  com- 
pare notes.  Mr.  Jones  had  retired  from  the  dramatic 
profession  in  despair,  feeling;  convinced  tliat  ntdess 
an  artist  has  marked  talent,  his  chances  of  success  are 
nncomfottably  small,  and  liad  0])cned  a  lod^dn^- 
liouse,  whii-li  wonhl  have  answered  hctter  if  it  liadn't 
been  in  a  I'hrcjiiic  state  of  emptiness.  Mr.  .Smith 
was  out  ftf  an  cn».;a;_^ement,  and  tesiin;;  the  capacity 
of  his  wife  and  fainilv  to  sutisist  on  tltat  cheap  and 
dif^cstihle  article  of  food  for  which  the  chameleon  is 
said  to  posscs.s  such  a  peculiar  fimdness,  Jones 
whose  inventive  powers  were  possibly  (|nickened  by 
reduced  rations,  su!_'}:^ested  that,  as  his  fru-nd  possess- 
ed a  real  talent  for  low  comedy,  they  should  endeav- 
or to  better  their  condition  by  startiiifc  .somcthinfj  in 
the  music  hall  line.  Smith  had  no  objection,  but 
hinted  that  he  was  quite  without  funds,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  dirticulty  in  tindiuK  any  one  to 
make  the  necessary  adviinces.  However,  his  friend, 
who  was  of  a  savini^  disposition,  anil  had  mana^'ctl 
to  lay  bv  ji  few  pomids,  proceeded  to  re-assure  him 
iijion  tiiis  point,  and  so,  after  an  inaUL'uratory  ban- 
quet in  Jones's  kitchen,  an  adjournment  was  propos- 
ed to  the  sanctum  of  Mr.  ^ierrick,  a  composer  of 
duologue  pieces,  who  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  cliihl 
in  a  .single  room  on  a  third  floor  back,  in  I'lou;ch 
C'ourt,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  •rentlcinaii,  wlio 
had  already  made  .Ion(?s's  acquaintance,  iiavin*jj  writ- 
ten some  son^s  for  a  yoiintr  lady,  whom  ho  had  en- 
deavored to  brinjj^  out  as  a  ".serio-comic,"  courteous- 
ly re(piested  his  visitors  to  he  seated,  and  a  quart  of 
ale  bavin;.'  lieen  sent  for  at  tlu'ir  expense,  stated  that 
if  either  of  them  couhl  propose  a  subject  he  would  be 
happy  to  write  thenvin  iit  tlie  extremely  moderate 
rale  of  twenty  sliillings  an  entertainment.  .Smith 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  atid  then,  as  the  subject  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  was  en;,'a;;in;;  pnblic  attention, 
proposed  that  the  piece  requireil  should  htivu  some 
reference  to  that  jrreat  intoriialiomil  enterprise.  'J'he 
"iluolo^Mie"  haviiij;  been  supplieil.  rehearsals  took 
place  in  Jones's  kitchen,  ami  whi'n  the  aspirants  were 
tolerably  perfect  in  lljeir  parts,  they  forwarded  an  ap- 
plication to  the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Music 
Hall,  and  stating  that  though  they  were  inembcrs  of 
the  theatriciil  profession,  they  had  not  confined  their 
exertions  to  the  stage,  inquired  concerning  the 
chancesof  a  first  app<'arance.  We  must  here  |)ause 
to  remark  that  managers  have  a  particular  obiecti<in 
to  dealing  with  amateurs.  If  self-satisfied  ladies  or 
gentlemen  wish  to  make  a  venture  in  London,  a  [irc- 
limmary  step  of  absolute  necessity,  and  likely  to 
damp  llieir  ardor,  is  a  month  or  two  (d*  practice  in 
tlie  country.  liut  to  resume.  If  was  agreed  that  on 
the  night  of  the  following  Wednesday,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  waiter's  benelit,  and  the  proprietors  bad 
s)ieeial  licence  to  keep  the  hall  open  till  .'!  a.m.,  a 
d'/ml  m\i:ht  be  ventured.  In  order  to  get  into  prop- 
er working  trim,  Messrs.  .Tones  and  .Smith  made  a 
preliminary  appearaitce  at  "Latnb's,"  in  Oxford 
street,  and  as  tlieir  entertainment  abounded  in  radi- 
cal sentiments,  and  the  audieni'e  was  anything  but 
aristocratic,  achieved  a  decided  success.  '* Lamb's," 
we  may  observe,  is  an  establishment  situated  at  no 
great  liistance  from  the  Trincess's  Theatre.  Instead 
of  paying  so  much  for  admission,  you  jiurchase  a 
thrcepennv  refVesliincnt  ticket  for  the  "gof)d  of  the 
bouse."  The  dresses,  we  may  add.  were  hireil  from 
Mr.  May,  of  Bow  street,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
a  niglit. 

The  next  oveinng,  our  friends  hastened,  all  anxie- 
ty, to  the  Metropolitan  ;  but.  owing  to  some  mistake 
in  the  transmission  of  a  letter,  their  appearance  had 
to  he  postponed  from  12  o'clock  till  1,  and  when  the 
eventlid  hour  arriveil,  the  amlienco  was  at  once 
drunken,  noisy,  and  spiteful.  A  gentleman,  whose 
father  was  a  pantomimist  .at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
had  just  danced  with  great  success — having  distribu- 
ted three  ])Ounils'  worth  of  tickets  amongst  bis 
friends — but  when  ^lessrs.  .Tones  and  Smith  ajtpear- 
cd  to  commence  their  "great  and  original  duologue 
entertainment,"  thov  received  what  is  professionally 
termed  the  "goose."  In  other  words,  they  were  hiss- 
ed, or,  to  borrow  from  their  own  expressive  vocabu- 
lary, "chy-iked."  Bearing  in  mind  the  condition  of 
the  audience,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
new-comers  had  failed  to  jiurchasc  the  re(]uisile  num- 
ber of  "free  admissions,"  we  cannot  ho  surprised  at 
the  fact.  However,  as  they  were  rather  desperate, 
they  pcrsevcrcil,  ami  might  have  soothed  the  popular 
animosity  had  it  not  happened  that  the  nether  gar- 
ments of  Mr.  .Tones,  wiio  personated  a  liritisli  tar, 
were  of  a  build  so  peculiar,  that  be  could  dance  only 
with  difiiculty,  a  cn'cumstancc  that  provoked  the  risi- 
ble faculties  of  the  s|)ectators,  and  caused  the  whole 
entertainment  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  disas- 
trous conclusion,     i'urther  than  this,  the  "Metropol- 


itan" audience,  wddcli  considered  itself  select  and 
aristocratic,  hail  no  sympathy  with  the  extremely  lib- 
eral sentitnents  that  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  "great 
unwashed"  in  (Ixford  street.  Groans  and  hisses 
jirevailed,  and  Messrs.  .Tones  and  Smith  broke  down 
so  utterly  and  unmistakably,  that  they  apologized  to 
the  manager  for  having  appeared  at  all. 

However,  with  the  next  davcame  fresh  resolutions, 
and  agreeing  to  keep  tiie  fact  (if  their  Jid^ro  in  the 
background,  they  ap|i]ied  by  letter  to  the  manager  of 
the  "(.)xfoid,"  wh(>,  witii  his  usual  courtesy,  ajijioint- 
ed  an  interview.  Our  friends  laid  in  the  requisite 
amount  of  Outch  courage  through  the  medium  of 
three  pennyworth  of  pale  brandy,  and  repaired  to  the 
hall,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  .longhmans,  who 
inquired  whether  they  were  in  a  position  to  a|)pear  on 
the  following  evening.  They  re[)li_'d  in  the  nega- 
tive :  the  fact  being  that  they  b;id  no  money  left,  and 
couliln't  hire  flic  dresses.  I^pon  this  they  were  told 
to  call  at  the  f 'anterburv  in  a  ^veek's  time,  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  managetiient  "a  taste  of  their 
quality." 

Now  a  music-hall  during  the  day-time  abounds  in 
influences  the  reverse  of  enlivening,  and  when  .Messrs. 
.Tones  and  .Smith  complied  with  the  above  invit.ation, 
the  sun  shone  dimly  in  the  Westminster  Uoad.  but 
something  like  a  November  fog  ]ireyai!ed  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Gallery.  The  decorations  looked  coarse  and 
dingv  ;  there  was  an  appallingly  loud  echo,  and  the 
stage  was  denuded  of  its  charms.  A  few  carpenters 
lufsied  themselves  with  rcjiairs  in  the  balcony  ;  glass- 
es were  being  washed  out  at  the  refreshment  l)ar,  and 
sutidry  prolessionals  s<'attered  here  and  there  atiout 
the  building,  watched  with  languid  interest  anything 
in  the  way  of  rehearsal  that  might  he  proceeditig  on 
the  stage.  Our  frien.Is  were  depressed,  but  armed 
with  the  valor  of  the  desperate,  they  jirnceeilcil  with 
their  entertainment,  and  as  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
"pros"  in  the  body  of  the  hall  condescended  to  ap- 
plaud, they  retired  in  high  spirits,  shook  hands  in 
anticipation  of  coming  triumphs,  and  celebrated  their 
victory  in  an  extra  threepennvwortb  of  jiale  hramly. 
In  the  evening  they  called,  bv  apiiointment,  on  the 
conductor,  wdio  thought  he  could  obtain  them  a  bear- 
ing, but  as  a  gentleman  of  excessive  modesty  and 
Rnrj)rising  pulmonic  vigor  chose  to  sing  live  songs  in 
succession,  Mr.  .Tonghmans  bad  to  return  to  the 
"Oxford"  to  lead  the  "operatic  selection,"  leaving 
our  friends  almost  as  baillv  ofl^  as  ever,  ami  but  little 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  they  bad  a  chance 
of  procuring  an  engagement  when  a  new  comiiany 
was  organized  in  about  si.x  weeks' time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  having  learnt  that  hand-parts 
were  requireil,  they  called  upon  the  musical  conduc- 
tor at  the  "Raglan,"  in  order  to  have  them  prepared. 
Having  acquainted  tliat  gentleman  with  their  jiosi- 
tion.  he  expressed  surprise  at  their  not  having  ap 
pi-ale.l  to  the  "governor'' — meaning  the  estimable 
,Mr.  Hart — a  hint, th.it  our  adventurers  acted  upon  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  An  "a]ipcarance" 
was  giaciouslv  accorded,  and  a  not  very  sidect  ati.li- 
cnce  testified  extreme  approbation  of  the  thrilling 
sentiments  conveyed -in  tiic  great  dnoiO;:ne  entertain- 
ment. A  (diance  of  an  engagenient  loomed  ahead, 
but  again  the  financial  condition  of  the  dncttists 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  substantial  success.  Nearly 
five  pounds  liad  been  invested  in  a  concent  that  had 
not  yet  brought  in  a  fartliing  ;  the  speculators  had  no 
mfans  of  immediately  raising  fresh  funds,  and  by  t!ic 
time  the  entertainment  was  again  in  working  order, 
Mr.  Smith  had  procured  an  engagenient  as  liarlcquin 
at  a  transpontine  tlieaire,  and  to  the  indignation  of 
bis  partner,  not  only  left  him  in  the  lurch,  but  even 
neglected  to  answer  bis  letters. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  aspirants  t(i  music- 
hall  celebrity  are  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"agents."  These  gentlemen,  on  being  paid  a  fee.  re- 
fer to  their  books,  and  can,  if  tliey  choose,  procure 
you  an  early  engagement.  If  the  worthy  to  whom 
vou  have  applied  feels  prc]iossesseil  in  your 
favor,  ho  will  provide  "a  good  berth,"  that  is.  work 
and  wages  for  six  we?ks  at  a  convenient  distance. 
When  the  first  engagement  is  concluded,  he  will  find 
you  another  within  easy  reach.  Thus  you  may  be 
moved  from  liirmingham  to  Manchester,  or  from 
Kdinburgh  to  Glasgow  ;  whereas,  if  vou  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  vou  may  he  shifted  from  Dublin  to  I^on- 
don,  perhaps  from  thence  to  Hull,  and  back  again. 

Should  yon  chaiice  to  ofi'end  an  agent  by  taking 
any  other  situation  than  the  one  ofTcred,  be  will  elfec- 
tnally  baulk  your  intentions  by  commii'iicaiing  with 
the  manager  who  has  engaged  you,  and  dropping  a 
few  bints  to  your  ]>rejndice.  "So-and-so  may  be 
well  enough  in  his  way,  but  I  could  provide  you  with 
a  better  artist  at  considerably  lower  terms."  A  man- 
ager seldom  cares  to  ofi'end  an  agent,  lest,  when  be 
is  anxious  to  })rociire  fresh  talent,  and  has  a  difiiculty 
in  fin. ling  it,  the  great  man  shonid  withdraw  his  as- 
sistance. Accordingly,  you  m.ay  find  yourself  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  a  week  for  some  fault  of  which 


you  are  perfectly  unconscious.  On  applying  to  the 
agent,  and  stating  your  grievance,  he  will  simply  an- 
swer :  "You  chose  your  own  road  ;  now  keep  to  it;" 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  unless  you  are 
backed  by  one  of  the  fraternity,  your  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  hardly  worth  i-oiisidering. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  leading  music-hall  agents  and  the  nnconseionable 
rogues  who,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  a  public 
lumse,  profess  to  be  the  media  of^ communication  with 
theatrical  tnanagers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  former  tv)ie,  who  feels  that  he  has  a 
position  to  maiuiain,  and  conducts  his  business  in 
style.  He  lias  filted  up  a  front  parlor  as  an  (diice, 
and  is  rapidly  making  a  fortune  by  procuring  engage- 
ments for  artists,  in  return  for  a  booking-fee  ot" 
cighteen[ience,  and  live  jter  cent,  on  each  week's 
earnings. 

If  you  otiend  an  agent,  he  will  erase  vonr  name 
from  his  list,  and  then,  as  we  have  befiire  remaikcd, 
"Woe  betide  you."  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
bent  on  securing  his  good  opinion,  hand  him  a  sover- 
eign when  required  to  deposit  the  preliminary  fee, 
and  say  nothing  about  the  change.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  |ienetrate  your  motives,  appreciate  your 
delicacv.  and  |iockct  the  eighteen  and  sixpence. 

A  certain  comic  singer  of  note,  whose  portrait  is 
to  be  seen  in  most  music-shops,  commenced  bis  ca- 
reer by  playing  utility  parts  and  acting  as  a  supernu- 
merary in  small  country  theatres.  If  he  liad  talent 
it  was'not  recognized,  and  the  dramatic  profession 
expressed  no  regret  wdien  he  deserled  the  "boards" 
and  took  to  singing  at  a  low  concert-hall  in  Liver- 
pool. In  process  of  time  he  was  exalted  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  higher  pretensions,  and,  being  lucky 
enough  to  scrape  a  little  money  together,  laid  it  out 
in  advertisements,  and  by  degrees  managed  to  pufl" 
himself  into  notice,  (iiflcd  witli  consninmale  assur- 
ance he  procured  a  situation  as  clown  at  one  of  the 
leading  West-end  tbetitres.  During  the  progress  of 
a  rehearsal  the  manager  was  led  to  suspect  that  his 
newly  engaged  "star"  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
He  was  convinced  ere  long  tliat  he  fell  lamentably 
below  it.  He  fretted  in  silence  for  a  lime,  but  at 
length  yielding  to  his  irritation,  inquired  sarcastically 
ns  to  the  clown's  estimate  of  liis  own  merits.  Tlic 
great  luminary,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  briskly  re- 
plied that  he  regarded  himselfas  one  of  the  most  ris- 
ing performers  of  the  day.  "Indeed!"  returned  the 
exasperated  nmnager  :  "and  if  you  want  to  know 
what  A  think.  1  believe  you  are  a  confounded  ini|ios- 
tor."  Ilnwever.  the  engagement  had  been  contract- 
ed, and  the  iirovincial  star  filled  his  pockets.  Some 
while  after  this  be  procured  a  situation  at  The  Me- 
tropolitan, Kdgeware  road,  and  introduced  .a  vulgar 
and  senseless  ditty  that  hit  the  taste  of  the  populace, 
and  is  still  to  lie  beard  on  the  barrel-organs.  From 
one  step  he  advanced  to  another,  :ind  is  now  in  re- 
ceipt of  about  .CIO  a  week. 

A  short  while  ago  we  came  across  two  yining  men 
wdin  bad  encountered  in  their  inirsuit  of  fame  adven- 
tures deserving  of  record.  Afiersome  months  spent 
in  playing  uiility  paits  at  a  theatre  in  the  north,  they 
.found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  out  of  einplov- 
meni.  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  "busking."  By 
this  term  is  denoted  the  condition  of  those  who  earn 
a  precarious  livelihood  by  giving  entcrt.'iininents,  gen- 
erally musical,  at  the  bar  or  just  outside  the  door  of 
a  public  house.  If  the  proprietor  is  generously  dis- 
posed, be  will  rew.ard  the  wanderers  with  a  jug  of 
beer,  fancying  tliat  they  at'iact  customers,  and  either 
after  or  during  the  intervals  of  the  performance  they 
endeavor  to  collect  money  by  appealing  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  audience. 

(iiir  two  friends,  who  were  living  at  the  ap|ialling 
rate  of  a  pound  of  biead  and  half  a  pint  of  beer  a 
day,  and  were  endeavoring  to  journey  to  London, 
sought  to  recruit  their  finances  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed, but  occasionally  met  with  rebutls  that  were 
particularly  riisheartening  to  those  wdio  had  neither 
shelter  for  the  night  nor  materials  for  a  supper  even 
of  the  most  meagre  description.  On  one  occasion 
tiiev  entered  a  roadside  inn.  and  endeavoring  to  find 
faviir  by  addressing  a  worshipful  company  of  "nav- 
vies" n.s  "gentlemen."  projjoscd  giving  some  repre- 
sentations of  the  lark  upon  a  penny  ^yllislle.  'The 
suggestion  having  been  favorably  received,  the  per- 
formance commenced,  and  ended  amid  tumultuous 
apiilause;  encouraged  by  wliicli,  the  liuugry  way- 
farers proposed  an  imitation  of  the  llirusb.  Howev- 
er, this  was  condemned  as  being  merely  tlie  lark  over 
again,  and  a  representation  of  the  blackbird  gave 
such  general  ilissatisfaction,  being  in  fact  a  third  eili- 
lioii  of  the  "herald  of  the  morn,"  that  the  luckless 
performers  found  themselves  summarily,  and  not  too 
courteously,  shown  out  of  doors. 

However,  necessity  roused  them  to  fresh  exertions, 
and  entering  a  second  inn  they  proposed  giving  imi- 
tations of  popular  actors,  stating  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  dramatic  profession  out  of  an  engagement 
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and  inmncyin^;  (oward.s  Loiulori,  nml  ihnt  for  some 
tiiiio  p:tst-  ilicy  had  hccn  pciTnriniii^  at,  ono  of  I.lio 
jirinf'ipal  tlK-aLrcs  in  ihc.  norlhcrii  foiiiitics.  Tlic 
pn)pu>ilion  (;avo  pleasiiri-',  ami  allaii's  went  on  swim- 
mingly so  l(in|^  as  ilie  ii'inesentations  were  conlliied 
lo  "stars"  al  a  dislnniT,  lint  an  unfortunate  attempt 
was  made  to  imitate  Mi'.  {'Iiarles  Pilt,  who  had  late- 
ly heen  travelling  in  the  neitilihoiliood,  and  a  eritieal 
navvy  exilainied,  "Noa,  noa,  I  don't  knaw  'liont 
t'other  eliaps,  lint  darned  if  that  lie  loiUo  Charley 
Tilt  ;"  so  the  nnforlnnafcs  were  expelled  for  tlio  sec- 
onil  lime,  and  again  fonnd  themselves  penniless  in 
the  higli  road, 

However,  1)\' some  suprrnalnral  means  they  man- 
aged to  i{Nieh  Ijond  11,  ami  piotnied  an  engagement 
at  Lamli's,  in  Oxford  street,  where  they  worked  a 
eonpie  of  "turns"  a  night,  each  performaneo  lasting 
aiiont  Iialf  an  hour,  one  Iieing  at  the  eommenecment, 
the  other  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  received  the 
e'xtremely  remnnerative  salary  of  lifteen  shillings  a 
week.  It  was  at  Lamb's  that  \vc  made  the  aeqnaint- 
nnee  of  these  iiidcl'atigahle  aspirants  to  fame,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  popular  jilace  of  amusement  that  wc 
hacl  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  "iinj>reeedent- 
edly  snceessful  entertainment,"  whieh  was  of  a  nature 
thiilliiig  and  melodramatic.  It  had  reference  to  the 
adventures  of  a  Ooekiiey,  w  ho,  lia\'iiig  emigrated  to 
Australia,  seized  an  early  op]iortuniry  to  wander  into 
tlie  "hush."  Whilst  there,  he  was  attacked  liy  a  dog 
of  a  peculiar  breed — one  of  the  luckless  dnetists  fan- 
tastically attired — and,  having  heaten  it  off,  he  was 
confronted  hy  a  furious  Imshranger,  who,  in  the  deep 
tragic  accents  of  the  penny  stage,  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  possessed  of  his  personal  propertv.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a  territic  liroad-sword  comtiat  en- 
sued ;  but  at  the  moment  when  tlie  vanquishei!  Cock- 
ney lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  robber  was  preparing 
to  despatch  him,  a  startled  exclamation  burst  from 
that  amiable  gentleman,  and,  in  quivering  accents,  he 
demanded  his  victim's  name.  On  iiearing  it,  he 
growdcd  mysteriously,  "It  must  be  so,"  and  proceed- 
ed to  inqnire,  in  tones  deeper  than  before,  "And  bad 
you  not  a  father  V  "I  had."  "Know  you  his 
whereabouts'!"  "Alas!  lie  emigrated  to  Australia, 
wandered  into  the  bush  ;  we  thought  him  dead. 
[Tiemendons  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  rutHan). 
"It  must  be!  Yes! — it  is  !  My  own,  my  long  lost 
boy  !  1  !"  lEmhrnees  mi  libilmii  and  cxciml  amid  tu- 
multuous apjilnnse]. 

The  duologue  dnetists  were  anxious  that  we  should 
pnrehase  the  copyright  of  their  entertainment  for  half 
a  crown  !  AVe  declined  the  offer,  hut  gave  a  little 
spare  cash  to  the  perfoiniers,  who  then,  feeling  tiiat 
there  was  an  occasion  to  be  impro\'ed,  indiilgecl  in  a 
lengthy  dissertation  regarding  their  late  trials,  and 
the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  satisfactory  footing  in 
London,  Considering  the  utter  want  of  talent  on 
either  side,  this  last  conviction  failed  to  inspire  u.s 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  astonishment.  The 
heavier  of  the  two  "heavy"  gentlemen  then  complain- 
ed of  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe,  and  hinted  tliat, 
if  wc  had  any  cast-off  garments,  they  would  prove 
eminently  serviceable  and  welcome.  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us  that  the  whole  of  his  own  and  his 
friend's  misfortunes  were  attributable  to  the  fact  of 
Ills  having  "gone  mad"  when  <m  a  provincial  tour,  a 
cirenmstance  that  resulted  in  the  utter  break  down  of 
the  enlertainment,  though  he  felt  convinced  that, 
with  a  little  management,  it  might  be  made  an  ex- 
tremely payable  concern,  and,  in  fact  even  then  he 
was  looking  forward  to  an  engagement  at  Belfast — 
a  nice  little  trip,  from  London  to  Belfast ! — where  he 
and  his  friend  were  sure  to  earn  between  three  and 
four  pounds  a  week,  and  so  on,  nd  nauseam. 

What  became  of  the  two  dnetists,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  learn,  but  a  couple  of  gentlemen  resemb- 
ling them  in  many  particulars  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
a  shady  nook  near  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
whero  they  converse  confidentially  regarding  their 
prospects,  and  from  time  to  time,'tuni  their  heads 
towards  the  stage,  either  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
hints,  or  condemning  the  performance  as  inferior  to 
their  own. 

Younggirls  toiling  in  the  provinces  lead  hut  a  sor- 
ry existence,  and  during  the  winter  months  it  is  no 
joke  having  to  plod  tlirough  snow  and  sleet  from 
wretched  lodgings  to  the  cold  hall  and  back  again. 
They  are  usually  engaged  to  sing  a  couple  of 
"turns,"  one  early  in  the  evening,  the  other  hate. 
During  tlie  interval  they  are  perhaps  sent  to  "the 
front,"  i.  c,  amongst  the  audience,  and  it  is  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  if  drink  he  offered,  it  must  not  he 
refused.  No  matter  ifi-ico  be  encouraged,  it  is  "for 
the  good  of  the  house."  The  second  "turn"  is  fre- 
quently a  failure,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Bnt  the 
proprietor  has  lost  nothing,  and  if  his  victim  didn't 
drink,  she  wonldn't  long  keep  hereng.agemcnt.  Poor 
gills!  in  a  year  or  two  their  voices  are  completely 
cracked,  and  they  have  no  resource  bnt  the  wojk- 
house  or  the  streets.     It  is  not   one  girl  in  ten  that 


can  stand  the  ordeal  of  life  in  the  country.  It  is  con' 
solatnry  to  rcdcct  that  in  leading  establishments  such 
as  (lie  Oxford  and  Alhamlua,  |irocecdiiigs  of  tlie 
kind  we  have  rcfened  lo  would  be  cpiite  witliout  pre- 
cedent. 

Willi  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  various  perform- 
ers, Ihey  have  as  a  rule  sprung  from  the  stage  or  the 
"sawdust;"  their  fathers  have  been  strolling  actors, 
(dov/ns,  harlequins,  acrobats,  etc.  We  could  name 
some  (dever  gymnasts  now  in  receipt  of  good  sala- 
ries who  formerly  earned  a  livelihood  by  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  or  from  village  to  village,  and 
performing  in  the  London  streets.  Some  of  ibebc^t 
acrobats  are  foreigners,  and  tJie  high-sounding  Ital- 
ian names  in  ihe  programmes  are  not  always  ficti- 
tious. 

In  halls  where  there  are  musical  selections,  the 
leading  tenors  and  soprani  arc  generally  broken-down 
members  of  English  or  Italian  opera  companies.  The 
exertion  of  singing  in  a  selection  is  comparatively 
small,  the  vocal  powers  are  not  severelv  taxed,  and 
though  the  position  is  hardly  one  of  &hil,  it  brings 
in  between  five  and  six  pounds  a  week.  A  lady,  once 
a  "star"  of  some  magnitude  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
condescended  to  take  an  engagement  at  Day's  con- 
cert-room, in  Birmingham.  A  leading  tenor  at  one 
of  the  iirinciple  London  music-halls  held  a  post  of 
honor  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

At  leading  establishments  it  is  usual  to  employ  one 
or  two  really  excellent  singers  to  maintain  tlie  repu- 
tation of  the  house,  and  a  gentleman  or  lady  in  such 
a  position  is  able  to  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  a  week.  The  great  tvdvantage  of  a  situation 
of  this  kind  is  that  the  performer  has  a  regular  salary 
to  depend  upon,  wliereas  if  he  aimed  at  a  more  dig- 
nified position,  say  as  a  member  of  a  travelling  opera 
eom])auv,  or  an  attendant  at  concerts,  his  earninirs, 
though  they  might  he  in  some  instances  lai-ge,  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  extremely  precarious. 

The  chairman  at  a  music-hall  is  generally  a  "pro- 
fessional." He  may  have  been  the  principal  basso, 
or  the  pianist.  He  announces  the  titles  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces,  and  if  a  disturbance  occurs,  he  is  snppos. 
ed  to  exert  himself  in  endeavoring  to  quell  it.  He 
must  be  a  man  who  can  face  an  audience,  and  if 
there  is  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  any  performer,  he  is 
sometimes  required  to  "take  a  turn."  His  salary 
may  vary  from  a  couple  of  ponnds  to  fifty  shillings  a 
week. 

At  good  halls  it  is  usual  to  hold  a  lady  or  gentle- 
tuan  in  reserve,  to  supply  an  nnlooked-for  hiatus  in 
the  performance,  and  the  occupants  of  such  a  post 
earn  a  weekly  salary  of  from  thirty-five  shillings  to  a 
couple  of  ponnds.  The  attendants  at  a  miisir  hall 
are  usually  old  soldiers,  or  policemen  who  have  been 
tempted  from  the  "force,"  by  the  prospect  of  higher 
wages.  They  are  men  of  sober  and  respectable  char- 
acter, rarely,  if  ever,  broken-down  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

Arthur  Ogilvt. 


Music  Among  the  Chinese. 

To  ihe  Editors  of  ihe  Eveninfj  Post  : 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  by  T.  Taylor  Mead- 
ows that  they  are  "the  best  misunderstood  peopile  in 
the  world,"  in  whieh  he  is  not  far  from  right.  Your 
issue  of  April  18  contains  an  illustration  of  this,  iff 
the  (selected)  communication  "received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Hong  Kong,"  concerning  the  mnsical  pow- 
ers of  the  Chinese. 

The  writer  "believes  his  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 
teach  the  reading  of  music  to  this  wonderful  people," 
whereas  in  the  mission  schools  of  the  Episcopal 
clinreh  at  Shanghai  it  was  taught  many  years  ago, 
boih  to  boys  and  girls,  and  with  complete  success  ; 
so  much  so,  that  not  only  was  singing  by  the  notes 
of  our  ordinary  European  notation  practised,  but 
Chinese  organists  performed  in  both  the  school  and 
mission  chapels. 

Our  Presbyterian  friends  at  Ningpo  did  mnch  the 
same  thing  ;  and  as  long  as  lS,i8  they  even  went  ,so 
far  as  lo  publish  a  psalm-hook  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tunes,  with  specimens  to  the  same  "tonic- 
sol-fa  method."  How  long  before  this  the  Homan 
Catholic  missionaries  had  taught  their  students  I  can- 
not say  :  hut  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  some  very 
elaborate  mass-music  was  sung  bv  Chinese  choristers 
in  the  cathedral  at  Shanghai,  accompanied  by  an  or- 
gan made  with  bamboo  pipes. 

Another  unfortunate  statement  of  "the  gentleman 
in  Hong  Kong"  is  that  "the  Cliinese  themselves  have 
no  tunes  and  no  idea  of  ninsic."  Almost  any  book 
on  China  contradicts  this  mistake— Barrow,  Du 
Halde,  Des  Guines  or  Williams  ;  and  Doolittle  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  existence  of  social  musical  clubs 
for  practice  among  Chinese  youths. 

The  fact  is  that  music  as  a  study,  has  existed  and 
been  held  in  verv    high  esteem  among  them  for  at 


least  twenty-two  hundred  years.  Confucius  cultiva- 
ted it  (alionl  ."illO  B.C.).  ami  found  analogies  between 
the  relaiions  of  the  three  principal  strings  of  the  hi- 
vni/  and  those  of  the  ruler,  the  minister  and  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  ;  so  that  these  names  were  given  to 
the  strings  to  designate  them,  and  the  great  sage  de- 
clared tliat  he  who  eoiihl  harnioni/.e  upon  the  Kiuntj 
could  rule  over  the  empire.  So  much  for  the  Chi- 
nese iiaviug  no  music. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  they  "have  no  tunes,"  this 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  strange  state- 
ments made  concerning  that  much-misrepresented 
people.  Why,  the  empire  is  full  of  tunes,  and  very 
tuneful  they  are,  after  their  fashion — wdiich  fashion  is 
not  ours,  however,  but  more  nearly  that  of  the  older 
Scotch  minstrelsy.  Let  any  one  li>ten  to  the  old 
tune  of  "I'^irewell  to  Lothaber,"  performed  (as  it  of- 
ten is)  by  a  regimental  fifer,  and  he  will  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  "style"  of  Chinese  music. 
Indeed,  the  common  fife — without  keys — gives  the 
Chinese  musical  scale  very  nearly  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  our  diatonic  scale  being  that  the  semi- 
tones are  not  distributed  as  with  us,  nor  do  the  in- 
tervals coincide  exactly  with  ours  ;  that  is,  wdiile  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth  and  octave  correspond  with  ours, 
the  second,  sixlh  and  seventh  do  not.  But  they  liave, 
and  they  use,  the  eight  intervals,  though  the  fourth 
and  seventh  (as  in  some  Scotch  tunes,  for  instanco 
"Boy's  Wife,")  are  often  not  brought  in. 

Again  :  our  "gentleman  in  Hong  Kong,  who  is 
engaged  in  teaching  atonic  sol-fa  singing-class  there," 
says  their  instruments  can  produce  but  two  or  three 
tones.  Now,  if  any  of  your  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  at  Carhart  &  Needham's  in  Twen- 
tv-third  street,  they  can  see  some  C'hiuese  musical  in- 
struments (which  have  a  compass  from  E  flat  (first 
line  and  treble)  lo  A  flat  in  alto;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accompanying  specimen  (which  I  took 
the  trouble  lo  reduce  from  the  Chinese  notation  to 
our  own),  will  show  that  they  write  for  two  notes  be- 
yond that  range. 

In  sliort,  they  have  an  crceedinr/Ii/  ekiboiate  system 
of  musical  notation,  and  a  great  fondness  for  what  is 
called  amongst  us  "the  opera" — excepting  the  bal- 
let parts,  which  their  ideas  of  decorum  lead  them  to 
distase. 

At  a  polite  entertainment  the  guests  have  handed 
to  them  an  ivory  tablet,  with  the  names  of  some  of 
their  classical  "operas" — so  to  call  them — and  a  se- 
lection is  made  for  the  orchestra,  which  proceeds  at 
once  to  go  through  some  composition  that  may  con- 
sume an  hour  or  two  in  the  performing;  the  musi- 
cians sometimes  playing,  sometimes  singing,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  the  desire  of  finding  what  music  the  Chinese 
might  have  among  them  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  Christian  psalmody,  that  led  me  to  study 
the  subject  during  my  many  vears'  residence  at  Shang- 
hai ;  bnt  I  found  nothing  susceptible  of  such  adapta- 
tion except  a  few  strains  from  the  Buddhist  litanies, 
which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  ruder 
forms  of  the  Gregorian  (or  Ambrosian)  chant. 

I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  columns  ;  let 
my  excuse  he  the  desire  of  correcting  tliat  cluster  of 
mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  extract  on  "the  Musical 
Powers  of  the  Chinese."  They  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  already  extreme  and  very 
foolish  disparagement  of  a  people  the  most  numerous 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  one  whose  civilization  is 
altogether  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  apart 
from   Christianitv. 

Allow  me  to  mention  a  case  in  point  both  musical- 
ly and  nationally.  While  visiting  with  my  family 
the  beautiful  temple-grounds  near  Hong-Chow — the 
Chinese  terrestrial  paradise — we  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  mandarin  of  medium  rank,  whose  wife  had 
the  manners  whieh  would  have  been  recognized  as 
those  of  a  lady  anywhere,  and  who  himself  was  de- 
votedly fond  of  music. 

I  had  my  melodcon  with  me  Tone  of  Prince's),  and 
as  a  natui'al  consequence  Mr.  Dzau  and  mvself  be- 
came quite  intimate  for  the  time  being.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  volunteered  me  a  visit  at  Shanghai  ;  antl  also 
sent  a  very  handsome  musical  instrument  as  a  pres- 
ent, together  with  some  beautifully-written  manu- 
script music. 

I  returned  this  visit  some  time  afterward,  taking 
my  melodeon  in  the  boat  with  me  ;  and  when  arriv- 
ed at  the  landing  near  his  residence,  he  begged  me  to 
have  the  instrument  carried  up  to  tlie  house,  that  the 
ladies  of  his  family  might  (from  behind  tlieir  screen) 
"have  the  delight  of  hearing  it-" 

I  consented,  and  sjient  sometime  in  accompanying 
him — in  unison,  of  course — while  he  plavcd  his  own 
instrument — a  flule,  Ithink,  "Ah  !"  exclaimed  he, 
in  a  moment  of  ecstasy  at  the  success  of  our  per- 
formance, "if  onlv  our  two  countries  could  harmon-- 
ize  like  our  instruments — what  happiness  !" 

I  have  heard  less  enlightened  and  benevolent 
wishes  expressed  oa  this  subject  than  that  of  ray  mu- 
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siofil  mnnilarin  frlcnil,   espeoially  nmnng  the  Chris- 
tian Ijiilics  and  ^enflonien  of  Ciilifjrnia. 

I  remain,  yours  rcspcftrnlly, 

EuWAr.D  W.  Stlk. 

Ttectorv,  rdhani,  N.  Y. 


\\s\t  JhoaK 


Leipzig. 

The  Snth  and  last  Gcwandlians  Concert  occurred 
on  the  -tth  of  April  and  opened  with  Bcetlioven's  fes- 
tival Overture  in  C,  op.  124.  Fiiiulein  Bettelheim, 
Contralto,  from  Vienna,  sanf;  an  aria  from  Glnek's 
A';/", Schubert's  "At  the  grave  of  Ansclmo,"  "Aufhit- 
Iinll,"  &e.  The  second  part  consisted  of  Gade's  last 
large  work,  his  Cantata  "The  Crusaders." 

In  the  20  concerts,  besides  two  for  charity,  the  fol- 
lowing works  have  been  performed  : 

St/iiipJwni'i's  :  5  hy  Beethoven  (Nos.  3,  .i,  7,  8,  9, — 
precisely  the  same  .as  in  our  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs) ;  2  by  Mendelssohn  ("Scotcli"  and  "Italian"); 
2  by  Gadc  (B  flat  and  C  minor) ;  2  by  Schumann  (B 
flat  and  D  minor)  ;  one  each  by  Mozart  (D  major, 
without  Minuet),  Haydn  (G  major),  llubinstein 
("Ocean"),  Naumann,  Rheinberger  ("Wallenstein"). 

Oir^r/Hfrs :  .3  hy  Clieruhini  [Abcnrcratjcs,  Auai-irou, 
Wiiasniriirin-, — ditto  again  Boston  !)  ;  3  by  Mendels- 
sohn (Alli(tl!a,  IlrJnidcs,  Mccrcsslilte)  ;  3  by  Beetlio- 
ven  (Afodwc,  No.  2,  Fidelio,  and  Op.  121);  2  by 
Schumann  {Cli'nnrevn,  and  Fest-ovcrturo  on  the 
Rhrinwflnlird)  ;  2  by  AVcljcr  (Euryanthe,  Obcron)  ; 
one  each  by  Bossini  ("Tell"),  Gluck,  (Iiihiirenia), 
Volkmann  (Fcst-ovcrture),  Jadassohn,  Kalliwoda 
(Fest-overture),  W.agncr  (Faust),  Tausch. 

Oilier  orehcslral  pieces :  Concerto  for  string  instru- 
ments, two  obbligato  Violins  and  'Cello,  by  Handel  ; 
Pas.sacaglia  and  Toccata  by  Bach  (instrumented  by 
Esser)  ;  Entr'  ncto  from  Cherubini's  Mnlcn  :  Suite 
No.  2  (E  minor)  by  F.  Lachner  ;  March  from  Kossi- 
ni's  "Siego  of  Corinth  ;"  fragments  of  a  Symjihony 
by  Scbubert ;  Symphonic  Fantasia  by  Ferd.  Hillev; 
Adagio  from  Liszt's  "Faust"  Symjihony;  Kakoczy 
March  from  "Ijf  Dannuttion  dc  Ftnist.'*  by  Berlioz  ; 
two  Entr'acts  from  Schubert's  "Rosamund  ;"  Dances 
of  lilcssed  spirits  and  of  Furies,  from  Gluck's  Or- 
pl.n,.. 

Clinrtd  1 1'ci Zs  .■  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  ;  "Hear  my 
prayer";  Ensemble  and  cliorns  from  Rossini's 
"Siege  of  Corinth  ;"  Scenes  froni  "Frithjof's  Saga" 
by  Mmx  Itiiich  ;  Bridal  Hymn  by  Ilerninnn  ZoptT; 
Aiv.  iliiria  hy  Carl  Rcineeke ;  Handel's  oratorio 
"Esther" :  Te  Iimm  by  llictz  ;  "  Wrielitcrlicd,"  by 
Fritz  Gernsheim  ;  Scenes  from  Schumann's  "Geno- 
veva"  ;  Gade's  "Crusaders." 

.1/  /(IS .-  7  by  Mozart ;  5  by  Handel ;  2  hy  Rossini ; 
one  each  by  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Spohr,  Stradella, 
Randegger,  Rossi,  JIarcello,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer, 
Rode  (Variations),  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Boieldieu. 

Soniia  (f.ivdir)  :  7  by  .Schumann  ;  G  by  .Schubert  ; 
G  bv  Beethoven  {fJederL-reiv)  ;  2  by  Kjerulf;  one 
each  by  Hani'.el,  I'ergolese,  Haydn,  Kirchncr,  Ala- 
bielT,  Rubinstein,  Briill. — »Vo(  one  l>y  Robert  Fninz  .' 

Iiistnimcnlnl  .?o/os,  with  and  without  accompani- 
ment:  Pinno-fijrlr:  4  l)y  Bach,:!  Iiy  Beethoven.  6 
bv  Schumann,  4  by  I.iszt,  2  by  Mendelssohn,  3  by 
Hiller,  2  by  Hummel,  2  by  Pcrflel,  and  one  apiece 
by  Mozart,  Rameau.  Kirnberger,  Couperin,  Handel, 
Scarlatti,  Chopin,  Kirchncr,  Weber. — Violin:  2  by 
Spohr.  and  one  each  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Viotii,  Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  Rust,  Paganini. —  Vinian- 
cello:  one  by  DavidoO'. — Oboe:  2  by  Schumann. — 
Hcirp :  I'arish  Alvars,  &c. 

The  solo  jiianists  were  :  JImes.  Clar.a  Schumann. 
.Tohnson-Griiver,  Frl.  Menter,  and  Herren  Derllel, 
Reinecke,  Ehrlicb,  Hiller,  Tausig,  Eeilert;  the  vio- 
linists were  :  JlUes.  Cliarlotte  Drkner  anil  Franeisca 
Friese,  Messrs.  Brandt,  David,  Joachim,  AVillKlmi, 
Haubold. 


Of  the  above  named  compositions,  21  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Gewandhans  for  the  first  time. 

London. 

Crystal  Palace  CoNCEETg.  Mendelssohn's 
/.</'"/( .SU7I7  closed  the  series  on  the  IlOth  ult.  A  \vri- 
terin  the  Musiad  iro</(/sums  up  thus: 

There  have  been  twenty-four  concerts  since  the  Gtli 
Octolier  hist,  and  at  each  of  these  some  one  or  more 
works  of  imjiortance  have  been  presented,  nandel's 
Alc.rmider's  Fcasl  (twice),  Haydn's  Tempest,  ^[acfar- 
rcn's  C'/irixImas,  Schumann's  Purndite  und  tlie  Piri. 
and  Mendelssohn's  "Landa  Sion,"  were  the  principal 
large  vocal  works  [)erformcd  ;  while  of  symphonies 
all  those  of  Beethoven,  with  the  exception  of  the  9lh. 
have  licen  plarcd,  as  well  as  the  following  : — Haydn 
— C  minor  (No.  9),  D  (No.  7)  ;  Moz:irt — C  major 
(.hipitev)  :  Schubert's  B  minor  (unlinished)  ;  Men- 
delssohn— hidiiin  and  Srofch  (so-called)  ;  S|>obr — 
Power  ['\  Consecration)  of  Sonnd.;  Schumann — No.  1. 
B  flat,  2.  C  major,  3.  D  minor  ;  Gadc — No.  1.  C  mi- 
nor. Overtures  and  concertos  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters have  been  given,  and  the  following'  eniir.cnt  in- 
strumental soloists  have  at  diflTcrcnt  times  appeared  : 
Mme.  Arai)clla  Goddard  (twice),  !\lmc.  Schumann 
(twice),  Mile.  Anna  Mchlig,  Miss  Madeline  Schiller, 
ilerr  Joachim,  Herr  I.udwg:  Straus  (twice),  M. 
Sainton,  Signor  Piatti,  .M.  Dannrcuther,  Herr  Wil- 
lielmj  (twice),  Herr  Hartvigson,  M.  Oscar  Beringer 
ami  Sir.  Franklin  Taylor.  The  sole  dr.awback  to 
the  orchestra  iluring  the  previous  seasons — a  deficien- 
cy of  stringed  instruments — having  been  remedied 
from  the  comniencerncnt  of  the  scries  just  closed.  ^Ir. 
lyianns  wits  able  to  satisfv  the  rcfpiircmcnts  of  the 
mostexacting,  and,  thanks  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
the  constant  opportunities  for  united  practice,  he  has 
now  under  his  control  a  band  that  mav  not  onlv  fair- 
Iv  challenge  competition  with  any  in  I'ngland,  but 
may  take  honorable  rank  with  any  of  the  great  con- 
tinental orchestras;  and  I  believe  that  T  not  only  ex- 
press my  own  individual  opinion,  but  also  that  of  ev- 
ery connoisseur  who  has  attended  these  concerts  reg- 
ularly, that  such  performances  of  great  orcbcstrnl 
works  have  never  before  been  heard  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  not  hyi)erbolical  praise  to  say 
that  they  have  been  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possil)lc 
to  attain.  Wluit,  for  instance,  could  be  finer  than 
the  /'<isMjYi/  Si/miJioni/  of  Beethoven  on  Saturday 
last  ?  From  the  first  note  of  the  bright,  cheerful 
nibnro,  with  which  it  opens,  to  the  end  of  the  final 
fxlleijrelto,  every  note  had  force  and  meaning,  while 
the  exqnisitelv  reposeful  andante  and  the  wonderfully- 
real  storm  held  all  hearers  sj)cll-hound.  I  think,  in 
truth,  there  were  few  in  the  room  who  would  not 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  the  whole  svmohony 
a'jain  from  beginnini:  to  end.  It  was  hardlv  fair  to 
^Ir.  .'^ullivau  to  pdace  the  selection  from  his  MS.  op- 
era. 7'/ic  •S'c'/yi/iiVe  .Vcc/.'/'jcc,  immediately  after  Beet- 
hoven's gigantic  work  ;  ncvcribeless,  our  clever 
young  comjioser's  music  came  well  out  of  the  ordeal, 
and  pleased  so  thoroughly  that  one  felt  inclined  to 
sav,  "If so  much  why  no  more?" — anil  failing  the 
"more,"  the  audience  asked  for  (and  obtained)  a  rep- 
etition of  the  song,  "Love  will  be  master,"  suns  by 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  whose  thoroughly  sympathetic 
and  musical  voice  is  alwavs  sure  to  win. 

'Wcsr  .Straus  was  warmly  and  deservedly  apt>laud. 
cd  for  his  violin  solo,  ndaqio  and  rondo  from  Vieux- 
temps' concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (No.  2) ;  and  that 
Mile.  Enequist  and  M.  De  Fontanicr  further  eontrib- 
nlcd  to  the  vocal  portion  of  the  programme,  which 
opened  with  Spohr's  overture  to  Jessonda,  and  closed 
with  Schumann's  overture  to  Jlanfrrd. 

The  AlrsiriL  Socitty  or  Loynos,  discouraged 
by  want  of  patronage,  as  well  as  by  the  untimely 
death  of  its  conductor,  Alfred  Mellon,  has  dissolved. 

Oratohios.  During  the  last  weeks  of  April  the 
National  Choral  Society  performed  Elijah  (with 
S.antley.  Mme.  Suchet-Champin,  Miss  Lucy  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson  ;  Jlr.  Martin  conducting), 
and  TIse  Miss^iidi  ("Louisa  Pyne,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr. 
Kedge  and  Mr.  Tj.  Thomas).  On  the  1st  of  May, 
Mr.  Martin  was  to  conduct  a  Cliornl  Festival  of  5,001) 
voices  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  given  its  thirty-fifth  annual  Passion-week 
Iierform.ince  of  the  Messiah  (Mmes.  Rudersdorff  and 
Sainton-Dolby,  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Santlcy),  and  a 
second  performance  of  Benedict's  Lrfinid.  of  <S';.  Cc- 
ciliii,  followed  by  Rossini's  Slabat  Malir. 

PiiiLHAniuosiC'  SociLTV.  Thc  third  concert  at- 
tracted   a   larger   audience  to  the  Hanover  Square 


Rooms.  The  two  symphonies  were  Schumann  in  D 
minor  (No.  2)  and  Mendelssohn  in  A  major  (the 
"Italian").  The  last  was  so  familiar  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  ns  to  present  little,  if  any  dilli- 
eulty  to  the  new  conductor  ;  but  the  first  was  a  very 
difTcrent  matter,  and  Mr.  Cusins  may  bo  congratula- 
ted on  the  talent  and  reailiness  with  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  thc  task  of  directing  its  per- 
formance. Both  symphonies  were  played  with  re- 
markable spirit ;  and  those  who  lind  amusement  in 
balancing  and  comparing  the  respective  merits  of 
Sclnunann  and  IMcndelssohn  had  a  fair  ojiportunity 
of  indulging  their  peculiar  taste.  The  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Philharmonie  audience,  if  applause  may  be 
a<-cepted  as  critcricm,  were  for  Mendelssohn.  Tiie 
overtures  were  Beethoven's  magnificent  Ju/niotif,  and 
the /(''//cr  of  the  S/iirits  [linbezahl]  —  ]terhajis,  afti-r 
Ihr  /■'rei^ehufz,  and  not  forgetting  Obcron  or  J'iiiri/an- 
ihc,  Welder's  very  finest  dramatic  i)relude.  'I'he  con- 
certo was  Beethoven's  No.  4  (in  G)  lor  pianofortr, 
played  with  splendid  energy  by  Mnic.  Schumann, 
and  though  not  acconjpauied  by  the  orchestra 
throughout  with  such  uniform  carefulness  as  mitdit 
have  been  desirable,  received  with  unaniuious  marks 
of  satisfaction  at  the  end.  Thc  singers  were  Miles. 
Eneiiuist  and  Drasdil,  soprano  and  contralto.  Mile. 
Enei|uist  selected  for  solo  the  great  and  trying  reci- 
tative and  air  of  Donna  Anna,  from  the  last  act  of 
/ton  (iioranni,  and  sanir  it  in  so  artistic  a  manner  as 
to  justify  her  choice.  .Mile.  Drasdil.  who  has  a  voice, 
thc  quality  of  which  stands  in  no  need  of  etlort  to  re- 
veal, chose  the  sombre  "Spirit  song"  of  Haydn  ;  and 
the  two  ladies  together  gave  the  long  c.nd  sliowy 
duet,  "Scrbami  ognor,"  from  Ro.ssini's   Scmiramidc. 

Madame  Sciiumaxx  has  given  two  "Piano  forte 
Recitals"  at  St.  James's  Hall,  interesting  if  only  on 
account  of  thc  specimens  of  her  late  husiiand's  music 
which  were  included  in  the  programmes,  and  wdiich 
she  played  as  pierfcctly  as  any  music  could  be  plav- 
cd,  and  with  no  less  enthusiasm  than  technical  abiii- 
ty.  These  comprise  the  Ambcsrptr  (Op.  l.S),  whirh 
had  already  been  applauded  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  ;  thc  **Carnaval,"  or  Scenes  Mitjnonnes  (Op. 
9),  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Schumann  at  the  liu- 
moresquo  in  music,  with  which  .Mr.  Charles  Halle 
was  among  thc  first  to  make  English  amateurs  famil- 
iar (at  his  "Kecitais")  ;  the  I'.lndcs  en  forme  de  Va- 
riations (Oji.  1.3 — dedicated  to  William  .Stcrndale 
.Bennett),  Mme.  Schumann's  own  admii'able  perJijrm- 
ance  of  which  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in 
!8Gr>,  is  still  remembered  ;  two  canons  from  the  Sln- 
dien  fiirdin  Pididjliiijil  (Op.  9.'i)  ;  and  several  vocal 
pieces,  conlidcd  ni  the  first  "Recital"  to  Mile.  Bra- 
mer,  and  at  the  second  to  .Mme.  .Sainton-Dolby.  All 
these  atl'ordcd  deep  gratification  to  the  admirers  of 
Schumann's  compositions — among  the  instrumental 
specimens  more  jiartiiailarly,  the  two  canons,  and 
among  the  songs  "Friihlincsnacht"  (.Mile.  Bramer) 
and  ".Moonlight"  (Mme.  Saintori),  each  of  which  was 
asked  for  again.  .Mme.  Schumann  also  plaved  the 
Sonata  Ap/iassionftta  and  the  Moonlifiht  Sonata  (jf 
Beethoven  ;  solo  pieces  by  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Scbubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Hcnselt,  and,  with  Signor  Piatti, 
^lendelssohn's  great  sonata  in  D  major,  for  piano- 
forte aiul  violoncello.  The  vocal  music  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Zerbini.  Though  not  crowded,  both 
"Recitals"  were  well  attended.  Mme.  Schumann 
now  leaves  London,  after  her  third,  and  by  no  means 
least  successful,  visit.  She  must  bo  aware  hy  this 
time,  that  those  who  told  her  she  would  meet  only 
enemies  miiht  have  more  honestly  told  her  she  would 
meet  only  friends. — .Viis.  M'orld. 

Mr.  IIali,f.'s  Recitals.  During  his  forthcom- 
ing series  of  "Piano-forte  Recitals"  Mr.  Hallc>  is  to 
play  at  each  recital  a  solo  sonata  by  Schubert,  and 
one  of  the  ducts  for  piano  and  violoncello  of  Beetho- 
ven or  Jlendelssohn. 


wsltwl  Corrcsponkuce. 


Paris,  April  12.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  let- 
ter there  is  very  little  to  record.  P'on  Carlos  is  still 
running  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Gounod's  last)  is  still  wn-prodaced  ;  the  regularmu- 
sieal  season  here  is  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close, 
and  there  would  soon  be  a  complete  dearth  of  musi- 
cal news,  were  it  not  that  a  sort  of  supplementary 
season  commences  at  E.aster  this  year  by  reason  of 
thc  crowds  of  people  who  are  here  to  .attend  the  E.x- 
position. 

The  said  Exposition  is  as  yet  very  iucomplcto,  and 
will  not  be  in  absolute  working  order  before  May  1st; 
however,  there  is  even  now  much  to  interest  thc  visi- 
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tor,  and  the  ecnsation  which  our  Anioricnn  Grand 
Pianos  are  producinp;  hero  ia  sometliinp;  positively 
amazing.  Those  manufiicturod  upon  tlic  European 
plan  of  construction  are  vastly  superior  to  any  which 
are  made  hero,  while  those  jjottcn  np  upon  the  New 
Amcriciiii  syslcni  have  excilcil  the  wonder  and  ad- 
niirnlion  of  tlic  jury,  tlie  jiiano-forlo  makers  and  of 
the  poncral  |)uhlic.  The  tliroe  leiidiiit,'  manufnetnr- 
eri,  Unird,  PI(!yel,  and  llcrz,  have  expressed  tlieir 
dcli^'ht  mid  surprise  at  these  new  products  of  Amcri- 
cnn  iniliislrv  and  skill,  and  M.  Enird  has  requested 
permission  to  adftpt  the  salient  points  of  (he  new  sys- 
tem. America  has  rrnlv  iuautrurnted  a  new  era  in 
piano  forte  makinir.  Tlie  Krnrd  and  Pleyel  pianos 
arc,  wirliout  douht,  fine  instruments,  hut  there  is  lack- 
inc  in  them  that  volume  and  richness  of  tone  which 
one  finds  in  the  American  p^rands. 

The  Cahinot  Organs,  also,  of  Mason  &  Hamlin 
are  well  spoken  of,  and  are  regarded  as  surprising 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  American  machinery,  it 
being  a  well  known  fact  that  the  European  Cabinet 
Organs  are  all  made  by  hand. 

At  the  Athenee  was  given,  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  an  orchestral  concert  under  the  direction  of 
the  omnipresent  Pasdeloiip.  For  programme  we 
had:  1st  Symphony,  0  major,  Beethoven;  Suite 
d'Orchcsire,  JTassenet ;  Concerto  for  piano,  Ravina, 
(played  by  the  composer);  and  the  "Ruy  Bias"  Over- 
ture by  Mendelssohn.  The  Suite  by  Massenet  was 
in  the  modern  French  style,  all  trombone,  kettle- 
drum and  triangle  ;  the  Concerto  was  well  intended, 
but  was  quite  weak  and  lacked  unity  ;  the  Rondo 
(Finale)  was  mediocre,  and  resembled  greatly 
a  common  polka  with  fiddles  obbligato  ;  the  Sympho- 
ny and  Overture  need  no  comment,  they  were  most 
admirably  played. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  10,  a  Quartet  Con- 
cert occuiTed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.  For  programme 
we  bad:  Quartet,  B  flat  major,  (piano),  Weber; 
Quintet,  C  major.  Op.  29,  (strings),  Beethoven  ;  So- 
nata, (piano  and  violoncello)  D  major,  op.  58,  Men- 
delssohn ;  and  Trio,  E  flat  major,  (strings)  Mozart. 
The  Mendelssohn  Sonata  was  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, and  was  really  well  played  by  Mme.  Massart 
and  M.  Jacquard  ;  the  Allegretto  Scherzando  (2d 
movement)  produced  a  marked  effect. 

Patti  is  still  singing  here.  Laura  Harris  and  Jen- 
ny Kempton  are  also  here.  Harry  Sanderson  will  be 
here  in  August.  Joachim  appears  at  a  concert  here 
on  Friday  evening,  April  19th.  The  Congressional 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  wearing  or  not  wearing 
court  suits  at  court  presentations  is  creating  much 
difficulty  here.  Americans  generally  bail  the  Senate 
resolutions  as  a  etep  in  the  right  direction,  and  as 
soon  as  formal  instructions  shall  have  been  received 
by  our  ministers  here  and  at  other  courts,  there  will 
be  a  large  delegation  of  black  coated  and  white  neck- 
tied  gentlemen  at  future  diplomatic  receptions,  din- 
ners, balls,  and  the  like. 

The  we.ather  here  is  really  abominable.  Since  the 
22d  of  M.arch  there  has  absolutely  been  but  one  day 
when  it  was  possible  to  be  in  the  streets  for  an  hour 
without  raising  an  umbrella.  This  is  April  weather, 
and  reminds  one  forcibly  and  unpleasantly  of  the 
same  in  America.  p. 


lutgljf  s  lounml  of  P«sir. 
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Robert  Franz. 

The  most  unique,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  con- 
cert of  our  year  occurred,  unannounced  and  private, 
at  the  Chickcring  Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  3. 
Nearly  four  hundred  admirers  of  the  most  original 
song  composer  of  our  times,  feeling  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  many  of  the  sweetest  inspirations  and 


much  of  the  linest  culture  of  their  lives,  and  touched 
by  the  report  of  his  increasing  deafness  and  his  strait- 
ened means  in  consequence,  eagerly  took  the  tickets 
— say  rather  the  (live  dollar)  shares  in  this  testimo- 
nial of  res|iect  and  sympatliy  for  RoniiiiT  Fkanz. 
It  was  meant  simply  as  a  gift,  the  gift  of  friendship — 
such  songs  make  their  author  many  friends,  in  a  near 
sense,  though  these  m.iy  never  see  his  facejnor  hear 
his  voice — the  cou|ding  of  a  Concert  with  the  act  was 
oiilv  to  give  it  grace,  give  as  it  were  musical  expres- 
sion to  the  common  feeling.  The  offering  was  fur- 
ther swelled  by  several  contributions  of  a  hundred 
dollars  each  (one  of  them  from  the  Orpheus  Club), 
and,  as  the  expenses  were  trifling,  the  sum  of  about 
$2  000  was  the  gratifying  net  result.  Not  a  few  held 
tickets  who  renounced  the  pleasure  of  attendance, 
knowing  too  well  that  the  concert  room  could  not 
hold  all. 

It  was  an  act  worthy  of  our  music-loving  city.  The 
prime  movers  were  :  first,  that  intimate  friend  of 
Franz,  and  kindred  spirit,  who  introduced  the  songs 
here  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  convictions  .about  them  and  his  rare  power  of 
playing  their  peculiar  accompaniments  has  done  so 
much  to  make  them  more  known  and  appreciated 
here  than  in  any  city — even  of  Germany  till  very 
lately — Otto  Dresel — wherever  7ie  goes  the  songs 
of  Franz  are  sure  to  take  root ;  then  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN,  who  for  years  has  so  identified  him.self  with 
these  songs  by  his  admirable  singing  of  them;  these, 
and  those  other  classical  pianists,  Lang  and  Leon- 
hard  and  Parker,  always  ready  at  the  call  of  Fr.anz 
or  Bach  (two  names  which  here  have  grown  to  be 
almost  inseparable).  These  were  the  managers,  and 
the  programme  was   as  choice  as  they  could  make  it. 

Cantata,  "Liebster  Gott,  wann  wercl' ich  sterben."  iHt 
movt J-    S.  Bacll . 

Concerto  for  three   Pianos,  C   major   (accompaniments 
arranged  for  a  fourth) J.  S.  Rach. 

Atto  Aria,  "Wohl  each,  ihr  aiiserwihlten  Seelen".  .Ti'ich. 

Song.  "ImTthein,  im  heiligen  Stroine,''op.  13.  .  .R.  Franz. 

Songs,  a.  "Nun  holt  mir  eine  Knnne  AVein,"  1 
Robert  Burns,  op.  1 ( 

b.  "Wie  sehr  irh  Dein,"  op   13 |    R.  Frani!. 

c.  "Die  Rose,   die  Liiie,  die  Taube."  op  34  I 
Two-Part  Songs,  a.  "Wenn  icli  ein  Tbglein  war,"' 

Schumann. 

b.  "Im  Aehrenfeld." Mendelssohn. 

Overture.  "Melnsina" Mendelssohn. 

Songs,  a.  Supplication,  "Weil  anf  mil,  op  9- ^ 

b.  ^ay  Song,  "Zwischen  Weizen  und  J     Jl.  Franz. 

Korn .  op ,  33 ) 

Quartet  from  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Songs,  a.  Pie  Lotosblume,  op.  25 1 

b.  Aufliruch,  op.  35  ! 

c.  Abends,  op.  1(3 I  Robert  Franz. 

d.  Im  Sommer,  op.    16  I 

Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" Gade. 

Choice  selections,  and  in  very  able  hands.  Four 
excellent  singers  (Mrs.  Hahwood,  soprano,  Mrs.  J. 
S.  Cary,  contralto,  Mr.  Kreissmasn,  tenor,  Mr. 
Schraubstaedter,  bass)  ;  the  four  pianists  above 
mentioned,  with  four  fine  Chickering  Grands — these 
were  the  interpreters.  And  all  went  to  a  charm ;  at 
least  such  was  the  sense  of  the  delighted  audience. 
The  piece  from  the  Bach  Cantata — a  sort  of  harmon- 
ized Choral,  serious  and  serene,  snatches  of  song  be- 
tween long  pauses  filled  by  instrumental  symphony, 
was  sung  by  the  four  voices,  and  the  accompani- 
ments were  played  on  the  four  pianos  from  the  full 
score,  one  taking  flute  and  oboe  parts,  another  vio- 
lins, &c.  Bach's  thought  was  reproduced  thus  in  its 
integrity,  and  the  effect  was  extremely  beautiful  and 
novel.  The  commingling  of  the  characteristic  fig- 
ures kept  up  by  the  several  instruments,  light  and 
delicate  and  cheerful,  was  like  a  grove  full  of  birds, 
especially  in  the  long  prelude,  and  seemed  to  tell 
how  cheerful  is  the  prelude  in  a  Christian's  thoughts 
to  the  great  change. 

The  triple  Concerto  in  C  was  played  as  it  was  some 
three  years  ago  by  the  same  artists  in  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Dresel's  Concerts,  he  representing  the  string  ac- 
companiments on  a  fourth  piano.  It  was  like  bath- 
ing in  fresh,  exhaustless  floods  of  melody,  comming- 
ling currents  setting  in  from  all  directions.  The  four 
keyboards  seemed  to  be  of  one  instrument,  and  the 
eight  hands  moved   with   one   will ;  it  was  healthy, 


sure,  serene  old  Bach  that  played  to  us  !  The  Alto 
aria  is  one  from  the  sets  of  nine  for  each  kind  of 
voice  which  Franz  arranged  from  the  score  of  vari- 
ous Bach  Cantatas,  Masses,  &c.,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  series  reprinted  here  by  Ditson  to  English  words : 
"Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants."  The 
broad,  sustained  melody,  rich  and  tender  and  devout, 
was  admirably  sung  by  Mrs,  Cary,  who  gave  herself 
up  siin|ily  to  the  spirit  of  the  heart-felt,  noble  music. 
This  too  was  accompanied  on  four  pianos  ;  and  this 
ended  the  Bach  portion, — the  musical  foundation  (so 
to  say)  of  Robert  Franz. 

The  happiest  possible  transition  to  his  own  endless, 
almost  Shakspearian  variety  of  fresh  new  Songs  in 
every  mood,  was  that  very  simple,  perfect  one,  so 
rich  and  solemn,  so  poetic,  which  reflects  the  images 
of  Heine's  serious  love  song  as  clearly  as  "the  Rhine, 
the  holy  stream"  itself,  in  rich  sunset  glow,  reflects 
the  old  cathedral  that  contains  the  picture  of  Ma- 
donna, surrounded  by  "flowers  and  angels"  and  in 
which  the  poet  sees  "the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  cheeks" 
of  bis  beloved.  This  too  Mrs.  Cary  sang  with  chaste 
and  exquisite  expression. 

And  now  the  Franz  songs  were  poured  out  in  pro- 
fusion and  variety.  The  next  group  of  three  and  the 
four  before  the  end  were  sung  with  genuine  fervor,  in 
his  best  voice,  inspiringly,  by  Mr.  Kreissmann. 
"  ]Vcil  nufmir,  du  diinUes  Auge,"  and  the  witching, 
arch  little  May  .Song  of  Goethe,  were  sung  by  Mrs. 
Harwood,  completely  carrying  her  audience  away, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  to  a  yet 
higher  pitch  by  giving  the  breezy,  sunshiny,  raptur- 
ous "7m  TFaW,  Im  Wald." 

The  pieces  from  other  composers,  thrown  in  for  re- 
lief, were  all  greatly  relished.  The  two-part  songs, 
given  with  fine  life  and  delicacy  by  the  two  ladies, 
were  delicious  ;  and  the  Fidelio  Quartet :  '-Mir  ist  so 
wimderhar,"  accompanied  by  Dresel  and  Leonhard, 
hardly  escaped  an  encore.  The  Overtures  were  play- 
ed on  two  pianos  by  eight  hands, — full,  singularly 
clear  reproductions,  in  all  save  color,  of  the  orchestral 
score.  The  "Melusina"  was  familiar ;  that  by  Gade 
proved  a  delightful  new  acquaintance. 

We  fancy  this  report  from  Boston  will  pleasantly 
startle  the  quaint  old  German  town  of  Halle  (Han- 
del's birthplace),  where  Franz  works  and  sings,  un- 
worldly and  retired  as  the  old  Leipzig  Cantor,  not 
courting  present  fame  or  wealth,  quietly  abiding  his 
time,  rich  in  his  family,  his  Muse  and  Bach — of  whom 
he  is,  since  Mendelssohn,  the  deepest  reader  and  most 
quickening  interpreter  ;  his  own  fresh  rills  of  Song, 
pure  emanations  of  original  genius,  most  modern  of 
the  modern,  do  not  denote  hira  more  truly  than  this 
sympathy  of  his  whole  soul  with  Bach.  Alas  that  he 
should  be  growing  deaf!  Ever  since  that  fatal  loco- 
motive screamed  in  his  ear  (some  sixteen  years  ago), 
all  loud  sounds, as  of  the  full  organ,  have  been  unbear- 
able to  him,  and,  becoming  insensible  first  to  the  high- 
est tones  of  the  scale,  he  has  gone  on  losing  tone  by 
tone  downward.  This  incapacitates  him  for  the  va- 
rious Conductorships  which  have  been  his  mainstay, 
rather  than  the  slender  remuneration  for  his  songs 
and  Bach  arrangements.  May  this  our  greeting,  of 
Boston  artists  and  art-lovers,  cheer  the  noble  Singer 
as  his  songs  have  many  a  time  cheered  us ! 

Mr.  C.  Hensiiaw  Smith  is  the  name  of  a  young 
amateur  pianist,  organist  also  at  Dr.  Putnam's 
Church  in  Roxbury,  to  whom  a  very  pleasant  little 
complimentary  Concert  was  given  on  Jlonday  even- 
ing at  Chickering's.  It  was  meant  as  a  Godspeed  on 
his  departure  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  proposes 
to  make  music  his  profession,  principally  as  teacher. 
The  part  which  the  young  man  took  in  the  concert 
(his  first  public  effort,  we  believe)  was  modest,  sim- 
ply the  piano  part  in  that  bright  first  Trio  lof  Haydn 
(in  G),  which  was  a  clear  and  facile,  though  not 
ripe  performance,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  sim- 
ple, gentlemanly  and  winning.     At  any  rate  he  seem- 
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eil  to  liavo  tlio  sympathy  of  a  lai'gc  anJ  refined  amli- 
enre.  All  tlio  rest  was  done  hy  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Cliili,  who  played  the  first  Allct:ro  and 
Ada^'io  from  IJccthoven's  B-flat  Quartet  (op.  18) 
and  Schubert's  Quartet  (posthumous)  in  D  minor; 
and  by  Miss  Adelaide  Piiillipps,  who  sang,  in  ad 
mirable  style,  two  capital  selections.  The  first,  how- 
ever, "Lasciach'io  pianr/a,"  from  Handel's  liinahln, 
was  better  suited  to  her  larfje,  rich  organ  tones,  than 
the  song  of  the  page  :  "Voicld  sa/nte,"  in  Mozart's 
Fifinm,  which  we  associate  with  voices  of  a  lighter 
calibre.     The  Handel  piece  had  to  be  repeated. 

Vie  must  go  back  merely  to  record  the  matter — no 
room  for  the  manner — of  several  concerts  which  we 
Iiad  to  pas.s  over  in  our  last.     Anil  first, 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Paricer'.s  Vocal  Club  of  amateurs 
sang  on  two  successive  Monday  evenings  to  an  invi- 
ted company  the  following  choice  f)rogramme  :  Part 
I.  Siilre  Ri'iiina,  by  Hauprinitnn  ;  Slumber  Song 
from  Schumann's  "Paradise  and  Peri"  fSoprano 
Solo,  Miss  LoRiNr,,  and  chorus)  ;  Songs,  Mrs.IlAU- 
wnoD  ;  Part-Songs:  "Good  Night,"  Schumann,  and 
"llnnting  Song,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Spring-Fantasie 
(piano  solo  and  (pinrtet),  by  Gadc.  I'lirt  II.  The 
Witlimrqis  Xi./hl  ( Kve  of  the'First  of  May),  by  Men- 
delssohn— the  solos  by  the  Messrs.  Winch. 

Mr.  Pkrabo's  Pianoforte  Soiri^'  of  April  I."* 
(his  last  (imccrt  for  ihe  season)  otl'creii  :  a  Pre- 
lude and  Fugu<'  in  1)  minor,  by  .Mcndclssolin  ; 
Schiiberl's  great  Simula  in  15  Hat  major  (four  movc- 
nienis)  ;  and  the  sixth  7'i/r(/'/«  of  Bach  in  E  minor, 
(consisting  of  Tiirrnia,  Alhniinndr,  ('nurttnt'\  Air,  S^t- 
riihiiiiilr,  /iiiruth'  and  Ci'int)  ; — all  greatly  rdishcil, 
especially  the  last.  Moreover  the  sweet  singer  of  the 
German  Opera,  Mme.  FRii;i)i-,ui('i-IItMMi:it,  sang 
"/>ih  rlnii,"  froin  Fiqnm,  Schumann's  "Itu  itKitw 
S>'tle"  and  "Si)ring  Night,"  and  for  an  encore  "The 
Wanderer,"  the  last  with  remarkalile  power,  and  all 
with  lino  fervor,  though  some  of  the  higher  notes 
were  almost  loo  piercing  for  the  sint.Il  c<uicert  room. 

Both  of  the  new  "Conservatories"  have  had  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  for  their  ]inpils  chielly.  The  "Boston 
CouservattJry,'*  at  Chickerings,  April  l.'t,  gave: 
Bcctlajven's  Kflat  Tiio,  ojj.  71),  i)Iayod  by  Messrs. 
KiciiRiCRf'.,  Lkoniiaud  :ind  II.  Si:ck  ;  a  couple  of 
Finn/.  Songs  and  Scliubcrt's  "FrI-king."  snug  by  Mr. 
Kukissmann'  ;  Variations,  from  the  4lh  Beethoven 
Quartet  (Messrs.  ICii'iiiiKiir,,  Ford,  II.  and  A. 
Si:cic)  ;  a  .Scherzo  anil  Andante  Spianato  of  Chopin 
(Mr.  I.eonluird)  ;  the  Haydn  Trio  in  G;  and  a  harp 
piece  by  Miss  Mar  no  IIarti.i;v.  All,  e.\ccpt  the  lady, 
are  teachers  in  the  institution. 

The  more  mixed  programme  of  tho  first  Soire'o  of 
the  "New  Fngland"  rival  was  this  : 

O.iliiin-f  Orcnn  nnd  Piano.  "IN'ns«V  Itelitjii'usi'."  H.-ittman. 
Ponir,  Air  with  Vjiriritiims.  Uiin.tp,  I'iiino.  1,  Sviiipliouv.  .1. 
S.  I!;u'h  :  2,'ini  «illi:s  of  .Sr.irj;."  (TriinsiTilifil'l>v  .Mi'ii.li'ls- 
soliiil.  I.is/.l.  Soili;,  "Willi  ViT.liini  Chi.l,"  llaVilii.  I'iano, 
"I,!Ll<f  M:ihei)fic,'Hiolilbi>cl<.  Duo  for  Harp  ami  I'iaiio.  Six 
I'rrlutics,  J.  S.  Itacli.  witli  ancoin[>.  of  him'oikI  I'ijiiio  liy  It 
(ioial)ccl<  Soni:,  "I/Ksla.*i."  Anlili.  I'iano,  "lUiloiy  "f 
Ti-ars,"  (Trans.  Schul»«>rt).  liiszt.  Caiiim-t  Orcan,  fiaiio  and 
Viuliu,  Urissou  :  Fantasieon  tlie  "Pariion  Je  Ploeruicl."' 


Uew  "Works  on  Music. 

I.ETrER    FROSI    A.    W.    TlIAVliR. 

Triistc,  Manh,  18fi7. 

Bear  Bwigut, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
tw{)  volumes  which  are  probably  still  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  but  recently  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Breitkopf  &  Iliirtel,  in  Leipzig. 

The  first,  of  about  .'iOO  pages,  Svo.,  by  Dr.  Edward 
KnrEGKn,  is  "Si/fhin  dir  Tonl.niisl."  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  some  epitome  of  musical 
science, — wdiich  would  be  a  good  basis  for  instruction 
ill  our  colleges,  when  the  divine  science  shall  once 
find  eutranco  there — and  have  made  myself  pi'ettv 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  luoduetions  of  the 
press  in  tliat  direction,  from  the  catchpenny  little 
volume  of  Ftitis,  years  ago,  on  to  the  present  time. 
Now,  at  length,  I  think  tho  right  book  has  come,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  soon  find  a  comjicli'ttt 
translator.  Such  a  translator  is  one  who  not  only  is 
fully  able  to  give  tlie  German  again  in  English,  but 
mil'  who  has  knowledge  sullicient  io  give  examples 
from  English  and  other  composers  well  known  with 


us,  corresponding  to  those  from  German  authors. 
Not  that  he  should  change  the  author's  text,  but  that 
he  should  add  in  notes  either  in  the  margin  or  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters,  that  which  would  adapt  the  book 
specially  to  the  use  of  American  students. 

It  should  be  strictly  a  lexl-bouk.  The  instructor 
should  be  a  man  of  wide-reaching  knondedge  in  tho 
history  of  music,  as  well  as  a  thorough  contrapun- 
tist ;  so  that  the  text-book  might  be  but  tho  skeleton 
of  the  body  of  science,  which  liis  classes  should  be 
enabled  by  him  to  master. 

Of  course  the  reading  of  common  ninsie  at  sight, 
some  preliminary  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  the 
sim[de  rules  of  musical  composition,  should  lie  re- 
quired of  the  student  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  system  :  just  as  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
upon  other  t0|iics  is  required  before  the  pupil  is  ad- 
mitted into  college. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  professor  and  sntdi  pu- 
pils are  of  "the  things  that  are  not."  Perhaps  so; 
but  suppose  such  a  professor  should  be  sought. — 
How  long  before  the  demand  wouM  create  a  supply  ? 
And  as  to  pupils,  in  my  time  we  could  have  given 
such  a  professor  a  very  respectable  cla.ss  in  old  Har- 
vard. I  will  leave  you  to  reflect  upon  and  carry  out 
these  ideas,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  Dr.  Kriiger's 
fiook.  The  best  idea  1  can  give  voii  of  it  ^\'II1  be  bv 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents. 

A  short  philosophical  introduction,  then 

Book  I.  Nature  and  Spirituality  of  tones. 

1.  .Some  remarks  upon  Art  in  general,  and  upon 
various  Arts,  and  then,  specially.   Music. 

2.  Khythm  and  Harmony, — what  I'.s  Music. 

'A.  Natural  tones. — Consonance. — llissonance. — 
Vibrations,  peculiar  jdienomena,  &c.,  I've  ,  and  thus 
we  reach 

4.  The  Scale. 

Book  II.   Music  as  an  Art.     Here  we  Imvo 

1.  Melody. — its  genesis — analysis — Phytlim — 
Metre.  —  Quantity. ^-Accent,  S^c,  S;c. 

2.  .Musical  Syntax — thirty  pages  of  very  rich  and 
suggestive  matter,  but  it  will  take  too  much  siuice  to 
continue  to  particularize. 

Sixty  pages  upon  Harmony  follow,  and  twenty- 
two  upon  Hhytlim. 

Now  comes  the  Doctrine  of  Forms  : — 

Variable  forms, — as  the  Prelude,  the  Fantasia, 
Recitative,  &c.,  &c. 

Determinate  forms, — the  Song  form.  Simple  Song, 
Air,  Bondo,  Variation,  ^<;c.,  and  Acconqianiment. 

And  so  we  come  to 

Counterpoint,  Imitations,  Canon,  I-'ugne,  and 
finally  to  the  Motet,  Cantata,  Suite,  Sonata,  Sym- 
phony, Oratorio,  Opera,  willi  analytical  remarks  up- 
on some  of  Handel's  Oratorios  and  Mozart's  Operas. 

I  need  hardly  speak  of  the  abundant  jiioofs  of  vast 
research  which  this  work  exhibits  on  every  page,  and 
of  the  clear  logical  progress  of  the  author  from  sim- 
ple tones  to  the  grandeur  of  Handel's  /.■inul  in  E;ii/pt 
and  the  magnificence  of  Don  Junn. 

That  tills  is  not  an  A,  B,  C  book  for  beginners 
you  have  already  seen  ;  that  it  is  "meat  for  men  of 
full  age" — not"niilk  for  babes" — is  perhaps  manifest. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  hereafter  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  cultivated  German  nuisicinns  upon  it.  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  work  like  this  will  find  some 
purchasers  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  volume  is:  "  Gesamnillr  .'lu/'srV/cc  i'iW 
Miisil,"  ("Collected  Articles  upon  JIusic),  by  Otto 
iTaiix.  Of  course  every  body,  whose  studies  lead  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  knows  %ylio  Jahn  is  : — Pro- 
fessor at  Bonn  ;  the  great  archaeologist  and  pliilolo- 
gist ;  the  author  of  the  great  Biography  of  Mozart ; 
one  of  tho.se  men  whose  stores  of  learning  fill  us  with 
woiiilcr,  and  whose  capacity  for  labor,  with  astonish- 
ment. In  addition  to  his  philological  studies  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  he  made  a  special  study 
of  music,  both  at  Leipzig  and  in  Berlin  under  Dehn, 


and  fitted  himself  by  [iiofound  conn;i[>iiiit:il  sindv  for 
liis  labors  since  in  the  field  of  musical  bistorv  ami 
criticism,  as  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  have 
done. 

This  volume  contains  the  following  articles  : 

1.  Bingrajihical  Sketch  of  G.  C.  Apel,  a  great  or 
ganist  and  composer  for  tho  German  Protestant 
church. 

2.  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul." 
.'!.  "  "Elijah." 

4.  Wagner's  "Tannhiiuser." 

5.  Berlioz's  "Coinleinnatioii  of  Faiisf" 
fi.  "Lohengrin"  (WagniT). 

7.  3,'id  Music  festival  of  the  Lower  Khine. 

».  .•i4th 

1).   Moz:!rt — paraliponienon. 

10.  "Leonore"  or  "Fididio." 

11.  Beethoven  im  Malkastcn. 

12.  Beethoven  and  the  ne^v  IMilion  of  bis  works. 
Of  these  Arlicles  the  4ih,  llih,  and  12lh  areof  very 

great  interest  ;  tho  two  upon  Wagner's  operas  alto- 
gether the  best  that  have  been  written.  They  judge 
those  works  in  the  lights  nffordcd  by  a  fully  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  German  literutiirc  (to  criticize  the 
texts)  and  of  musical  science,  combined  with  foin- 
vion  .s-cji.sT,  an  articde  wdiich  in  general  has  sadly  fill- 
ed when  Wagner's  compositions  huve  been  the  sub- 
ject of  tliscussion. 

If  "St.  Paul"  and  Klijiih"  were  not  so  well  known 
with  us,  and  had  not  already  so  often  been  the  sub- 
jects of  excidlcnt  articles,  I  should  count  these  by 
Jahn  as  also  of  uncommon  interest. 
i'.'"-The  volume  is  not  large,  only  .'1.37  pages  ;  but  it  is 
"full  of  meat."  I  recomniend  it  heartily  to  those 
who  reail  Gerinan  and  care  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, a.  w.  t. 


Nr.w  Vork.  Parcpa  ami  Peralta — the  musical 
chime  of  the  two  names  will  be  worth  sonielhing  to 
Maietzck  another  si'iison  ;  but  now  bis  season's  done. 
"Angela  Peralta"  (says  the  New  Yoik  .UiisH.-Xd- 
^1?/',')  "is  the  name  of  a  new  prima  donna  who  has 
appeared  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  brings  the 
season  to  a  close  wiih  a  certain  cclitl.  She  comes 
from  .Mexico  ami  Havana.  Her  voice,  to  be  sure,  is 
no  longer  young,  but  it  h.'is  a  certain  Schnwh,  to 
which  one  gladly  yitdds  himstdf.  Moreover  she  sings 
with  taste,  understanding  and  correctness.  .She 
knows  what  she  wants,  and  she  never  wants  more 
than  she  can  accomplish.  She  is  a  cultivated  singer. 
We  would  L'ladly  have  availed  ourselves  of  her  ear- 
lier. With  the  exception  of  Parcpa  the  lady  singers 
of  the  Italian  Opera  have  not  been  very  attrnciivc. 
Miss  Kellogg,  to  be  sure,  is  a  clever  artist  ;  but  iliero 
is  a  certain  tiresome  monotony  in  her  performances. 
She  has  not  made  progress,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
about  time  that  she  >hould  appear  belV.rc  a  foreign 
public  ;  here  she  is  such  an  mjdnt  f/'ilt',  that  ^he  must 
in  the  end  lose  all  earnestness  in  Art. 

"Mme.  Peralta  has  appeared  three  times  :  in  the 
Sonnaiiilinla,  the  PuriUnii,  and  Li'ciit.  She  seems 
fond  of  singing  the  Bellini  operas  ;  and  as  she  does 
this  with  success,  she  earns  at  all  events  an  honora- 
ble place  among  the  singers  of  the  day  ;  for  it  pre- 
supposes fir  more  artistic  ability,  to  make  Bellini's 
parts  effective,  than  it  does  Verdi's." 

The  Piiii.iiARMOsu-  Society  celebrated  its  2:")th 
Anniversary  last  .Saturday  evening  by  a  concert  at 
Steinway  Hall.  The  noble  orchestra  of  ninety,  un- 
der Bk.i:*:  ii,\NN,  is  said  to  ha\e  done  its  best;  espec- 
ially in  Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony  (a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Society's  first  concert  2;')  years  ago),  and 
in  Liszt's  "Lis  Prtiudis."  Of  the  rest  the  Tiibnnc 
says  : 

The  cantata  of  Frillijoff's  Saqn ,  a  fine  work  by 
Max  Brucli  — the  breath  of  the  Norlands  and  the 
niystery  of  the  Sagas  running  through  its  choral 
chapters — was  sung  at  length  by  the  Liederkranz, 
Mine.  Kotter,  Mr.  Frederick  Steins,  and  a  tasteful 
tenor  wlio.^e  name  does  not  appear  on  the  bill,  giving 
acceptable  soli.  The  Liederkranz  has  never  acquit- 
ted itself  more  ably,  and  it  is  seblom  that  choral  per- 
formances are  so  deeply  and  delicately,  and,  at  need, 
so  vaguely  and  darkly  shaded.  The  work  must  be 
heard   many    times  before    final    judgment,  and,  of 
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conrso,  it  is  llic  iiilcnlion  of  tlio  Society  to  repeat  it 
often.  The  |iiiii;ranime  slill  fiutlier  iinlielnl  a  (lon- 
certo  foi- twci  |iiaiins,  liy  Mn/.ait,  lUliylilliilly  played 
by  Mr.  William  Mason  and  Mr.  Kiriile  (itiyon,  mid 
Wel)er'.s  lieaiitil'ul  and  inspiritinp;  dnbilco  Ovortnro. 
Tliero  was,  liesido,  an  almost  irrelevant  lint  rospeela- 
ble  oration  l>y  the  liev.  Franklin  Johnson,  sand- 
wiclicd  lietwoen  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  ami  Bull'er- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Harrison's  "Grand  Musieal  Festival"  of  a 
week,  t>e.<_'inninij;  June  .3,  is  annonnccd  in  full.  Mon- 
day, the  Messiah ;  Tuesday,  ITijmn  nf  Praise,  and  a 
now  Forli/sixth  Psalin,  written  for  llio  occasion  by 
F.  L.  Ritter  ;  Wednesday,  Cmiliim  ;  Friday,  Eiijali. 
All  the  Oratorios  to  bo  conducted  by  Mr.  Kitter.  On 
Thursday,  an  Orchestral  Concert:  Beethoven's  "cel- 
ebrated" yi?o('c(i  Symphony  (BcrRmann  conductor), 
and  Liszt's  "Les  Preludes"  (Carl  Rosa  conductor). 
Saturday,  Miscellaneous  :  Orcliestra  under  An- 
schiitz,  Grafulla's  Seventh  Regiment  Band,  and 
Brum  Corps  (!  !).  There  is  a  long  list  of  solo-sing- 
ers, including  Mme.  Rosa,  Mme.  Ritter,  Messrs. 
Castle,  Simp.son,  Thomas,  Campbell,  &c.  For  pi- 
anists :  Miss  Gilbert,  Mr.  Pattison,  Pease  and  Colby; 
solo  violinists  :  Wenzel  Kopta  and  Rosa  ;  organists  : 
Morgan  and  Conolly.  Chorus  (Harmonic  Society) 
of  .'iiiD  voices  ;  Orchestra  of  90. 

Bangor,  Mk.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that : 
"A  Choral  Festival  was  held  at  Norombega  Hall, 
commencing  Tuesday,  April  2.3d  and  continuing 
four  days.  The  "Messiali"  was  given  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  closed  the 
Festival  on  Friday  evening.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
J.  E.  Houston,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cary,  Mr.  James  Whitney 
and  M.  W.  Whitney  of  this  city.  Tlie  instrumental 
assistance  was  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, with 
Mr.  A.  Stein,  contra  basso.  The  Chorus  numbered 
two  hundred  voices.  The  Conductor  was  Mr.  F.  S. 
Davenport  of  Bangor.  The  chorus  rehearsals  were 
entirely  devoted  to  Oratorio  music,  no  Church  music 
nor  glee  music  lieing  intioduced.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  has  done  mucli  for  the  cause  of  musical  art 
in  Jfaine." 

This  lifting  of  tlic  old-fashioned  psalm-singing  and 
psalm-book  selling  "Convention"  into  an  Oratorio 
Festival  was,  we  understand,  purely  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Davenport,  and  initiates  a  movement  in  a 
riglit  direction.  It  is  high  time  that  the  great  musi- 
cal gatherings  in  the  large  towns  should  u.se  their 
powers  and  opportunities  in  studying  and  bringing 
out  real  maslerworks  of  Art,  instead  of  longer  taking 
their  turn  at  the  old  macliines  for  grinding  out  trashy 
psalm-tunes  by  the  thousand  every  year.  Voices 
they  have,  and  zeal ;  and  even  with  imperfect  instru- 
mental means  they  may  do  much  to  bring  the  orato- 
rios of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  liome  to  the 
people. 

Nicw  London,  Conn.  Mr.  Ralph  Bceclier  Doane, 
organist  of  St,  James  Church,  had  a  benclit  concert 
on  the  Sntli  ult.  at  Lawrence  Hall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  considerable  event  for  that  region.  Two 
hundred  persons  went  to  it  from  Norwich  on  a  special 
ti'ain.     The  Norwich  Bulletin  says: 

The  great  feature  of  the  ■concert  was  Mr.  Peler- 
silca's  playing.  In  the  first  part  of  the  piogramme 
he  performed  Thalbcrg's  variations  on  a  favorite  air 
from  "Elisir  d'Amour,"  and  subsequently  an  elabor- 
ate and  brilliant  composition  iiy  Chojtin.  These  se- 
lections afibrded  a  line  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  strength,  firmness  and  delicacy  which  are  so  hap- 
pily combined  in  his  style.  He  plays  with  great  ease 
of  manner,  and  with  little  apparent  efl"brt,  and  with  a 
reserve  of  force  whicli  is  equal  to  any  demand  of  the 
score.  Mr.  Suck,  violinist,  gave  to  the  "Ballads  and 
Polonaise"  by  Vieuxtcmps — a  beautiful  composition 
— an  enthusiastic  and  graceful  rendering,  being  well 
sustained  in  the  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Pctersilea. 
He  afterwards  played  the  popular  "Sounds  from 
Home,"  and  received  an  encore.  Miss  Loring  ap- 
peared in  an  aria  from  "\Vm.  Tell,"  and  in  "Spring 
Time,"  a  song  by  Fcsca.  Site  lias  a  jinre  sojirano 
voice  and  rendered  her  selections  in  good  style.  Miss 
Addie  S.   Ryan  sang  a  cavatina   from  "Tancredi," 


and  a  song  composed  for  her  entitled  "Many  a  Time 
anil  Oft."  She  is  a  contralto,  litis  a  highly  ciillivat- 
cd  voice,  and  a  finished  style.  She  was  warmly  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Doane  snstaineil,  with  the  exception  above 
mentioned,  the  thankless  and  often  unappreciated 
duty  of  accompanist.  lie  however  performed  a  solo, 
and  took  the  second  part  in  a  duo  with  Mr.  Pctersilea. 
The  f.ict  that  the  concert  was  undertaken  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  the  intense  enthusiasm  with  which  ho  enter- 
ed into  and  arranged  all  the  preliminary  details,  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  audience  in  his  behalf.  He 
certainly  labored  most  ambitiously  to  gain  the  public 
apiiroval  and  he  deserveil  it.  His  solo  was  an  An- 
dante and  a  Presto  movement  from  Mendelssohn. 
His  touch  is  not  as  crisp  and  vigorous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Pctersilea,  neitlier  has  his  style  that  character,  and  in 
playing  upon  the  same  stage  with  that  gentleman  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  comjiarison  wdiich  would  not 
have  been  risked  by  anybody  with  less  artistic  enthu- 
siasm and  determination  than  himself.  His  touch  is 
marked  rather  by  delicacy  and  s])rightliness  than  by 
precision  and  energy,  by  tenderness  and  expression 
rather  than  brilliancy — at  least  that  was  tlie  impres- 
sion gained  from  tlie  not  altogether  fivoralilo  test  of 
last  evening.  lie  is  an  artist  of  great  promise,  and 
wc  hope  he  w'ill  give  us  another  hearing.  It  will  be 
a  friendly  one.  .  .  .  We  understand  concerts  are  to 
be  given  by  the  same  company  in  this  cit3',  Hartford, 
Saratoga,  etc. 

Moke  Works  of  Mendelssohn.  The  long 
controversy  between  Mendelssohn's  musical  executors 
and  bis  wholesale  London  admirers,  who  claim  that 
all  lie  ever  wrote  should  see  the  light  (even  in  spite 
of  his  own  wishes  while  he  lived),  seems  to  be  at  last 
settled  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  London  Daili/ 
Neius  has  the  following  : 

"Our  musical  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  bouse  of  Messrs.  Ewer  will  shortly  publish  some 
important  works  of  Mendelssohn, which  his  executors 
have  only  just  decided  on  allowing  to  appear.  The 
first  composition  to  be  brought  out  will  be  the  con- 
cert overture  in  C,  known  as  the  'trumpet  overture,' 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ,a  characteristic  pas- 
sage for  that  instrument.  This  work  w'as  written  in 
182'),  and  was  performed  at  the  Dusseldi'.nf  musical 
festival  in  18-33,  and  two  or  three  times  by  our  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  but  was  withheld  from  pulilication 
by  Mendelssohn  liimsclf.  The  most  important  prom- 
ise, however,  is  that  of  the  production  of  Mendels- 
sohn's great  Reformalinn  Sj/m/iliotii/,  in  D  minor,  a 
work  composed  in  1830,  in  celebration  of  the  German 
Reformation  Festival.  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  lirf- 
onitntion  Si/mp/iony  during  his  stav  in  Rome,  probalily 
incited  to  the  composition,  as  Mr.  Benedict  saj's  in 
his  memoir  of  the  composer,  'by  the  sight  of  the  mon- 
astery in  w'hich  Martin  Lnther,  whilst  still  an  Au- 
gustine monk,  had  been  resident.'  As  the  work  was 
the  result  of  the  same  period  that  produced  the  nia- 
tcri.ils  for  his  Italian  symphony,  as  Mendelssohn  has 
said  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  it  at  the  time, 
and  as  he  frequently  played  a  transcript  of  it  on  the 
piano-forte  to  admiring  hearers,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  day,  it  is 
fiir  to  assume  that  this  symphony,  so  long  withheld, 
will  jirove  a  rich  addition  to  the  alrcadv  published 
works  of  its  composer.  Others  of  his  posthumous 
works  are  also  promised  for  publication,  comprising 
an  eii^btli  book  of  Lirder  nhne  IPor/c, besides  some  de- 
tached songs  and  piano-forte  studies.  In  the  present 
comparative  dearth  of  creative  musical  genius,  the 
prospect  of  the  ajipearance  of  such  art  treasures  is 
most  welcome  and  gratifying,  niVl  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  publication  will  lead  the  way  to  that  of 
others  of  the  many  works  of  their  composer  which 
still  remain  in  manuscript." 

On  Miss  C.  Laura  Harris's  appearance  at  the  Ital- 
iens  in  Paris,  in  place  of  Mile.  Patti,  ill,  M.  Escu- 
dicr  makes  the  following  remarks  in  La  France  ^tu- 
sirulr  ;  "It  is  a  deplorable  system,  that  of  producing 
on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Italicn  artists  unknown 
or  untried,  wdiom  the  jirovinces  could  hardly  sup- 
port- Thus  wc  had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  pain  of 
Iiearing.  in  the  "Sonnambula,"  in  the  stead  of  Mile. 
Patti.  who  at  two  o'clock  only  in  the  day  announced 
herself  ill — probably  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  treasury — an  American  Mile.  Harris,  wor- 
thy at  the  most  of  figuring  on  the  stage  of  the  BoufTes- 
Parisienncs.  Imagine  a  wee  little  girl  of  eighteen 
years,  with  a  thi:ead  of  thin  voice,  which  rises,  rises, 
like  tiie  continuous  chirp  of  a  grasshopper,  without 
cause  and  without  aim  ;  a  slight  figure  ;  a  childish 
mien  :  and  all  this  devoid  of  study,  niethoil,  intelli- 
gence, or  spirit;  and  you  will  have  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  new  Amina." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Tliinkinj:,^  ah  !  I'm  fondly  thinkinj^.  C.  A.  White.  00 
A  jileasing  reminiscence  of  boyhood's  years.     Good 
nniHir, 
Love  hailed  a  little  maid.     Ballad.         W.  Ganz.  40 
A  piquant  rencontre,  charmingly  described.    A  de- 
cid'.'dly  pleasing  song. 
Parted  friends  may  meet  again.     Son^. 

IF.  W.  Gikhrist.  30 
A  piece  of  excellent  sentiment. 
Happy  hearts  are  free.     Concert  song.   K.  Afr-rz.  30 
A  very  powerful  and  brilliant  song,  and  well  calcula- 
ted for  a  strong  voice  and  energetic  manner.    Only 
moderately  difficult. 
Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet.     Song.     BaJfe.  50 
Tenny.son's    words   make   music   almost  in    theni- 
selvp.s,  but  lialfo  has  shown  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
ma.'Jter  in  this  exquisite  arrangement. 
Clear  and  Cool.     (The  Brook.)     Song.  Dolores.  50 
AVordsby  Kingsley,  and  the  song  \s.  very  impressive 
and  of  a  high  order.     Capital  for  Contralto  voices. 
Found  dead.     Song.  W.  JI.  Day.  40 

Very  pathetic  and  plaintive. 
Something  sweet  to  think  of.     Song  and  Chorus. 

Dr.  Ordwaij.  30 
Dr.  Ordway's  compositions  have  attained  a  great 
popularity,  and  this  and  his  other  recent  songs   may 
well  circulate  as  freely  as  the  others. 
Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall.     Song.  A.  Vane.  40 

Very  beautiful  in  everyway.     Illustrated  title. 
Golden  smile  of  parting  day.     Song.     iJ/.  Keller,  30 
Heart  broken  child.  "  *'         30 

Well  written.     The  last  a  temperance  song. 
I'll  forgive  thee,  "bye  and  bye."  S'g.     Musf/rave.  30 
Very  well  turned  is  the  phrase,  and   nicely    accom- 
panii-'d  by  the  music. 
Meet  me  early.     Ballad.  GitgViemo,  30 

Either  early  or  late,  he  was  pleased  to  see  her. 
The  Brook.     (Wohin).     "Maid  of  the  Mill." 

Sdtnhert.  40 
One  of  the  songs  included  In  Schubert's  ''Cyclus," 
wherein  the  pretty  maid  figures  in   almost  everyone 
of  about  liO  songs.     Very  taking. 

luatruraental. 


GO 


30 


Carousal.     Paraphrase  of  ""Wc   won't  go  home 
till  morning."  S.   G.  Pratt. 

A  clever  piece,  in  which  the  .jovial  songs  of  the   to- 
pers, the  groans  from  the  "dead  men"  under  the    ta- 
ble, and  the  subsequent  head-aches,  are  skilfully  ren- 
dered into  music, 
lona  Waltz.  T.  E.  Garrett. 

Very  sweet.     Moderately  easy.     Key  of  R  flnt. 
Don  Juan.     Fantasie  brillantc.  Lci/lach.  1.00 

Favorite  melodies  from    the   great  opera,    well   ar- 
rana:ed. 
Mabel  Waltz.     4  hds.     (Social  hours.)      Bella!:.  35 

Fine  for  learners. 
Fete  Hjngroise.  S.  Smith. 

Brilliant  arrangement  of  a  Ilung^arian  Mazurka. 
Keller's  Am.  hymn.     Trans.  By  G'robe. 

lu  Grobe's  well-known  and  useful  style, 
L'  Jet  d'Eau.     {Drops  of  Water).  S.  Smith. 

Arpeggios  and   runs   in   profusion,   like    diamond 
drops  from  the  fount;iin. 
Wood  Chapel.     ( Wald-kapcUe). 

Shows  Spindler's  usual  exquisite  taste, 
Flee  as  a  bird.     Trans,  by 

Beautiful  melody,  finely  arranged. 
Alice  .Galop.  A.  Jamwtta.  30 

Alice's  fingers  may  galop  over  this  with  great  satis- 
faction. 


CO 
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Grohe. 
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Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translitoa  from  Thayer's  Life  of  Deelhoren. 

^Ve  be;;in  witli  tlic  iiuisical  Drama.  Tlie  en- 
tliiisiasm  of  Juscpli  II.  for  a  German  national 
Opera  (to  wliii'h  we  are  imlebtoil  for  Mozart's 
Sfiraglli)),  did  not  prove  orion;^  din-ation,  and  t]ir 
Italian  o/vrri  hiijTit  regained  its  place  in  hid  allec- 
tions.  The  newly  engaged  company  were  in  a 
condition  however  to  perlbrni  Mozart's  piijnni 
and  Dmi  Juan,  as  well  as  Salieri's  Ajrnr. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l.Tth  of  March,  1  7;iO, 
Loopolil  II.  arrived  in  Vienna,  to  ascend  tlie 
throne  of  his  deceas(!d  I)rollier  ;  hut  for  a  wliile 
no  change  occurred  in  the  court  theatres.  liefore 
the  5th  of  July  he  had  not  entered  any  theatre, 
anil  the  first  opera  which  he  attended  was  Salieri's 
/Iriir  (  Dec.  21),  in  the  company  of  his  gnest. 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  I'lit  when  hi-  had 
become  sufliciently  well  si'ttled  on  the  Imperial 
throne,  had  succeeded  in  setting  asiile  .loscph's 
numerous  reforms,  had  brought  the  Turkish  war 
to  a  close  and  happily  got  through  with  his  vari- 
ous coronations,  ho  turned  his  thonghtn  also  to 
the  theatre.  "The  Emperor  had  it  in  his  mind," 
writes  the  actor  Lange  (Biography,  ji.  107)  "lo 
raise  the  st.age  to  the  highest  pitch  both  in  regard 
to  the  variety  of  plays  and  the  splendor  of  eacli 
in<lividually,  and  for  that  end  ho  spared  no  ex- 
pense. Singers  of  both  sexes  were  enrolled  for 
serious  Italian  Opera;  and  a  comi)any  of  danc- 
ers for  a  Ballet  inider  the  balh't  master  Maza- 
relli,  was  engaged."  Salieri.'allhough  then  but 
41  years  ohl,  and  cnricdied  by  tlur  observation 
and  experience  cif  Jo  yi'ars  in  the  conducting  ol 
the  opera,  received  gracious  leave,  according  to 
Mnsel,  but,  aecordnig  to  other  and  belter  author- 
ities, directions,  to  witlidraw  from  the  Opera  or- 
chestra and  I'onfine  himself  to  his  duties  as  direc- 
tor of  tiie  sai-red  music  in  the  court  (diapel.  be- 
sides tlie  composition  of  one  opera  yearly,  should 
it  be  re<(uired.  The  Vienna  Ziilmn/  of  Jan.  iS, 
I  7II'2,  mentions  the  appointment  of  Joseph  AVeigl. 
Salieri's  pupil  and  assistant,  then  '2.')  years  old.  as 
"Kapellmeister  and  Kompositeur  at  the  Uoyal 
Imperial  National  Court  Theatre,  with  1000  ilor- 
ins  salary."  The  title  "Kompositeur"  was  an 
empty  one;  although  already  favorably  known 
to  the  public,  he  was  forbidden  to  write  new  op- 
eras for  the  court  stage  ;  for  this  end  "fimous 
masters"  were  to  be  drawn  to  Vienna.  A  first 
fruit  of  this  new  order  of  things  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Cimarosa's  Mnlrimnnh}  S' qr' !n  (Feb.  7. 
17'.C2),  with  which,  and  with  good  reason,  Leo- 
pold was  so  enraptured,  that  he  gave  the  per- 
formers a  supper  and  ordered  them  back  into  the 
theatre  to  do  the  opera  over  again.  It  was  one 
of  the  Emperor's  last  theatrical  enjoyments;  on 
the  1st  of  ]\I.ircli  he  dieil,  and  his  wif'  likewise 
on  the  loth  of  May  following.  Accordingly  the 
court  theatres  were  closed  for  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  time  from  March  1  to  May  24  ;  and  yet  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  months,  which  ended  with  the 
l.^lh  of  Deccndier,  Itali.in  Opera  had  been  given 
180  times  (134  times  in  the  palace  and  4G   times 


in  the  Kiirnthnerthor-theatre),  the  Ballet  16.S 
times;  so  that,  inasmuch  as  no  innovations  en 
tered  for  the  time  being,  there  was  an  abund 
ance  for  a  young  composer  like  Beethoven  to 
hear  and  see  in  these  branidies  of  Art.  All  ac- 
counts agree,  that  the  opera  <-ompany  at  that 
time  was  of  uncommon  ex<-ellence,  and  their  per- 
formance, with  that  of  the  distinguished  orches- 
tra, proved  the  value  of  the  long  experience,  the 
refined  taste,  the  indefatiL'able  zeal  and  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  their  last  leader.  Salieri.  As 
Beell.ovcn  fjund  the  <i|)era  in  the  first  week  of 
Xovcniber,  1792,  so  it  remained  during  the  next 
two  years  :  exidusively  Italian,  but  of  the  first 
rank. 

Just  at  that  time,  by  a  siiecial  stroke  of  un- 
commonly good  fortune,  a  smaller,  jirivate  theat- 
rical entcrju-ise  had  been  so  successful,  that  after 
ten  years  it  was  able  to  build  ami  orcupy  the  best 
playhouse  in  Vienna,  and  for  some  time  to  sur- 
pass the  royal  theatre  in  the  exrellenee  and 
S|)leiidor  of  its  opi^ralic  performances;  we  mean 
.*schikancder's  Thualcr  auf  tltr  Wi<il<n.  In  the 
year  I  71);!,  to  be  sure,  the  company  was  weak, 
its  house  small,  its  perform.anccs  liad  enough. 

( )f  .'■iehikaiHider  and  his  company  a  writer  of 
that  lime  says;  "The  two  theatres  of  any  note 
(besiih^  the  court  theatres)  arc  that  of  S(diikane- 
der  on  the  Wieden,  and  thai  of  Marinelli,  or  the 
.so-called  Casperl,  in  the  Eeopohlsladt.  In  both 
were  given  (jerinan  jilays  and  (Jerman  operas. 
.\s  regards  decoration,  costume  and  execnlion  of 
the  orchestra,  there  is  jilenty  to  see  and  hear  in 
liolli  theatres  ;  so  much  the  worsi'  the  sing-song 
and  the  acting  there.  .\s  the  Italian  operas  are 
performed  so  excellently  in  the  court  theatre, 
neither  of  the  (lerman  theatres  perhajis  dares  to 
translate  and  serve  them  up  ;  on  the  contrary  e\- 
ervthiiej  in  lliesi>  theatres  is  enchanted,  full  of 
ma'.'ie  ;  thus  for  example  wi^  have  the  Magic 
Fluli-,  the  Magic  King,  the  ICiichanted  Arrow, 
the  Magic  Mirror,  llie  Magic  Crown,  and  more 
such  wretched  necromancy,  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  which  is  enough  to  turn  one  inside  out.  Te.xt 
and  music  dance  their  pitiful  measures  side  by 
siile — excc])t  the  Ziuihcr/lij'i' — so  that  one  does 
not  know  whether  the  poet  sought  to  surpass  the 
composer,  or  the  composer  the  poet,  in  mere  non- 
sense .scribbling.  To  wliic  h  add,  that  these  mis- 
erable productions  arc  still  more  miserably  rep- 
resented. Mozart's  excellent  music  to  the  Znti- 
h<r//ii'(  is  so  murdered  upon  .Schikaneder's  stage, 
that  vou  would  fain  run  away  fir  pity.  Not  a 
single  singer,  male  or  female,  is  to  be  heard 
there,  who  is  above  mediocrity  in  sin;;ing  or  in 
action.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  (ierman 
Opera  in  Marineili's  theatre  ;  only  he  has  two  or 
three  singing  persons  who  are  tolerable." 

.Scdiikaneder's  CapcUmester  and  composer  was 
J.  B.  Ilenneberg  ;  Marineili's  was  Wenzel  Mid- 
ler, who  had  already  opened  the  long  series  of 
his  227  light  and  popular  compositions  to  texts  of 
magic  ami  broad  farce. 

Some  two  weeks  after  Beethoven's    arrival  in 


Vienna  (Nov.  ■>'A),  Schikaneder  (falsely)  an- 
nnuneed  the  one  hundrrdlli  jierfnrmanee  of  the 
"^lagic  Flute,"  an  0|icra,  wdiose  success  a  few 
years  later  put  his  theatre  U|ion  an  entirely  new 
footing  and  broiiirht  Becthovi'n  into  a  dilferent 
relation  to  him  than  that  of  an  ordiiiarv  visitor 
iiidulgiii'.'  his  fi)nduess  for  the  comic,  ami  (accord- 
ing to  iSc\  fried)  lit'artilv  eni'ning  the  bad  music 
that  went  with  it. 

The  best  dramatic  composers  of  Vienna,  not 
already  named,  must  here  have  passing  mention. 
Besides  Cimarosa.  who  left  \'ieniia  a  few  months 
later,  Beethoven  (inind  there  Peliu-  Dulillicn,  a 
Freii(diman  by  birth,  but  an  Italian  musician  in 
culture  ant]  position  ;  he  was  enixa-iinl  as  compo- 
ser fur  the  coiirl  theatre.  Ilis  opera,  //  Trion/h 
il'nmiiri:,  had  been  perfiirmed  there  on  the  14th 
of  November,  I7!ll,  and  his  Xannirhia  e  Padul- 
fmn  had  come  U|ion  the  sta'je  (|uite  rcccnily. 
Ignaz  rmlaiif.  composer  of />/.  srliom'  Srhii^h  rin 
anil  nther  once  not  unpopul.ar  o[>eras,  had  the  ti- 
tle of  a  Capellmeist(u-and  composer  of  the  German 
court  opera,  and  was  .Salieri's  subs'ilute  as  ea- 
pellmeistiT  in  the  church  music  of  the  court  chap- 
id.  I'r.inz  N  iver  .Sii-smayr,  well  known  by  his 
connection  wiih  Mozart,  was  just  then  writing 
for  .Schikaneder's  sta^'e  ;  Schenk,  for  Marineili's 
the.atre.  or  for  the  j>rivate  theatres  of  the  nobili- 
ty ;  and  Paul  Wrauilzky.  the  first  violinist  and 
so-called  nmsic-director  in  the  Oerman  court 
theatre,  composer  of  the  then  famous  Ohernn, 
composed  for  the  Thcalcr  avf  ili  r  Winlfn,  exer- 
cised his  very  resjiectable  talent  both  for  Mari- 
nelli and  for  Sehikaneder. 

The  Church  Music  of  \'icnna  seems  to  have 
held  a  very  low  stand  in  the  years  17;)2-3.  Yet 
there  were  then  in  Vienna  two  composers,  wdiose 
names  are  still  important  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  who  devoted  themselves  almost  exelusividy 
to  this  branch  of  the  art :  the  court  organist  Al- 
breehtsbcri/cr,  who  some  months  later,  through 
the  death  of  Leopold  Hoflmann  (Mandi 
17,  179.'!),  became  musical  director  at  St. 
Stephen's  church,  and  Joseph  Eybler,  some  five 
years  older  than  Beethoven,  who  had  pist  be- 
come/.'<;f/i;ns  chori  m  the  Carmelite  church,  from 
which  he  was  called  two  years  later  to  a  similar 
but  better  situation  in  the  Scottish  church. 

Public  concerts,  in  oin-  present  sense  of  the 
word,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  at  that 
time,  and  regular  subscription  concerts  were  rare. 
Mozart  ^ave  a  series  of  them  ;  but  after  his  death 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  in  the  musical 
world  of  great  name  enough  to  engage  success- 
fullv  in  such  a  speculation.  Single  subscription 
concerts,  given  by  virtuosos,  and  annual  ones  ar- 
ranged by  some  of  the  best  resident  musicians  in 
Vienna,  of  course  occurred  then,  as  they  have 
done  before  and  since.  The  only  actual  public 
concerts,  properly  so  called,  were  the  four  annual 
performances  in  the  Burg-theatre,  two  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  two  at  Easter,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  willows  and  orphans  of  musicians.  These 
coneerls,  principally  arranged  by  Gassmann  and 
Salieri,    were     never    exclusive    in     their    pro- 
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(jraimiifs  :  Oi-alorios,  Sj'mplionies,  CantntaSiCon- 
cci-tns,  evorytliiiin;  tliat  ooulil  increase  llieir  attrac- 
tion, found  aci'i'pt.ancc.  Tlio  stage  was  filled 
willi  tlio  best  musicians  and  singers  of  the  capital, 
and  tlie  excellent  nrclicstra  was  equally  ready  to 
accompany  tlie  playing  of  a  Mozart  or  that  of 
any  infant  ]ilienonicnon  of  llie  moment.  Ivis- 
l)cck  lieard,  ten  years  before,  that  the  number  of 
participants  in  orchestra  and  chorus  npon  some 
occasions  reached  400  ;  a  statement  which  looks 
rather  like  exaggeration. 

A  very  nnnsual,  half  )irivate  concert,  also,  was 
arranged  in  the  year  179o.  The  reader  of  the 
biography  of  Mozart  will  remember,  that  he  con- 
nected himself  in  1782  with  a  certain  Martin,  to 
give  a  series  of  concerts  during  the  morning  hours 
in  the  hall  of  the  Augarten,  in  which  most  of  the 
performers  were  dilettanti,  and  for  which  the 
music  was  furnished  from  the  library  of  the  Vice- 
president  von  Kees.  These  concerts  found  such 
response,  that  they  were  renewed  for  several 
years;  there  were  commonly  twelve  of  them. 
"Even  lailies  of  the  highest  nobility  let  them- 
selves be  heard.  The  auditorium  was  very  bril- 
liant, and  all  went  on  with  such  order  and  deco- 
rum, that  every  one  according  to  his  powers  glad- 
ly contributed  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  the  small  subscription 
went  to  defray  expenses.  Afterwards  Hr.  Ru- 
dolph undertook  the  direction."  This  man,  then 
still  young,  and  a  good  violin  player,  was  direct- 
or when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna ;  and  one 
could  still  see  the  unusual  spectacle  of  princes 
and  nobles  putting  themselves  under  his  lead  in 
the  performance  of  orchestral  music,  before  an 
audience  of  their  own  rank,  at  the  unusual  hours 
of  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear,  that  Vienna  prom- 
ised no  particular  advantages  to  the  young  musi- 
cian either  in  opera  and  church  music  or  in  pub- 
lic concerts.  Other  cities  equalled  Vienna  in  the 
first  two  regards,  and  London  was  at  that  time 
ahead  in  all,  in  the  number,  the  variety  and  the 
magnificeace  of  its  concerts,  as  it  is  to-day.  It 
was  another  field  in  which  Vienna  surpasscil  all 
competitors.  As  Gluck,  twenty  years  before, 
following  the  impulse  given  by  the  French  Ra- 
meau  and  the  English  Dr.  Arne,  had  begun  the 
great  revolution  in  Opera  music,  which  Mozart 
completed,  so  Haydn,  building  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Bachs  and  supported  by  Mozart,  eifected 
a  new  development  of  pure  instrumental  music, 
which  was  destined  to  reach  its  highest  point 
through  the  genius  and  the  boldness  of  the  young 
man  who  was  now  his  scholar.  And  as  before, 
with  Gluck,  so  now  again  Vienna  was  the  arena 
of  the  contest  and  the  victory ;  for  a  contest  pre- 
ceded, ere  the  victory  was  complete. 
(To  be  continued). 


Bach's  Works. 

(From  ''John  Sebastux  Bica;  his  Life  and  Writinp?- 
Ailapti'it  from  the  German  of  C.  L.  HlLnENFELHT.  with  addi- 
tions from  otlier  sources,"  as  published  in  the  Loudon  C/ioir). 

((Continued  from  page  26). 

Before  proceeding  in  our  specification  of  Bach's 
extant  works,  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  composition  in  use  in  his  time,  of 
which  some  are  obsolete,  or  have  received  new 
appelations  in  more  recent  times. 

We  commence  with  the  "Prelude,"  also  called 
Pra-amhuliiin,  which  in  the  time  of  Bach  meant 
the  introduction  to  a  chorale  or  fu^ue,  played  on 
the  organ  or  clavier,  its  chief  aim  being  to  enable 
the  singers  to  pitch  their  note,  and  the  instru- 
mentalists to  tune  without  creating  disturbance. 


According  !o  old  Erhard  Niedt,  in  his  "Musical 
Guide,"  "the  oi'ganist  may  regulate  its  length  at 
his  plcasme."  "But,"  adds  Mattheson,  in  his 
edition  of  the  work,  "I  would  rather  have  it  as 
short  as  possible,  (^specially  when  the  master  is 
not  at  home." 

By  the  nimie  of  "Ouverture,"  was  understood 
a  somewhat  longer  conqiosilion  for  instruments. 
It  was  used  as  an  introihiclion  to  a  secular  work, 
of  a  certain  prescribed  form,  invented  by  the 
French.  It  usually  commi^nced  with  a  short, 
slow  movement,  which  led  into  a  (piickcr  one. 
The  hitter  was  often  treated  like  a  fugue. 

The  ".Sinfbnia"  commenced  with  an  introduc- 
tory movement  of  "short  and  powerful  phrases  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-four  bars."  This  was 
followed  by  a  movement  of  (piicker  tempo  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  bars,  whi<-h,  however,  con- 
tained "Reprises."  The  conclusion  was  a  still 
quicker  movement. 

The  "Sonata,"  according  to  Niedt,  was  a  sort 
of  prelude  played  before  the  voices  commenced. 
It  consisted  of  an  adagio,  followed  by  an  allegro, 
to  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
some  other  movements  were  added  at/.  liJillvm.  It 
continued  an  independent  piece  until  it  was  dis- 
placed by  "Suites,"  and  "Concerts,"  but  remain- 
ed on  the  organ  and  clavier. 

The  "Toccata,"  always  for  the  organ  or  cla- 
vier, was  of  a  larger  form  than  the  "Prelude," 
and  intended  to  display  brilliant  execution.  It 
was  plentifully  provided  with  shakes  and  imita- 
tive figures  occnpyins  the  attention  of  both 
hands.  It  belongs  to  the  now  so-called  "Concert 
Pieces." 

We  have  next  the  "Fantasia,"  which  was,  in 
the  first  place,  undoubtedly  an  extempore  per- 
formance. The  player  was  neither  bound  to  the 
tempo  nor  the  key.  but  roamed  away  according 
to  his  genius  or  whim,  giving  his  ideas  free 
counse. 

The  "Capriccio,"  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
time  of  Bach,  the  "Caprice,"  was  much  akin  to 
the  fantasia.  It  chiefly  required  a  little  more  or- 
nament of  figured  or  fugued  passages. 

The  "Fugue,"  at  first,  was  only  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude. It  served  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  a 
choral  song,  where  it  had  to  work  out  the  two 
first  "strophes"  of  the  canto  fermn.  In  Bach's 
time  the  fu^ue  was  a  test  of  the  ability  of  an  ar- 
tist as  to  his  skill  in  counterpoint.  To  do  this 
retjuired  technical  knowledge,  but  little  else. 
Bach,  however,  besides  rendering  his  fugue  with 
perfect  technical  skill,  treated  it  testhetically.  A 
characteristic  theme ;  a  melody  uninterrupted, 
and  growing  out  of  this  theme  ;  freedom,  ease, 
and  fluency,  combined  with  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness of  modulation ;  unity,  and  yet  variety  of 
style,  and  such  life  spread  over  the  whole,  that 
to  the  performer  and  hearer  the  tones  appear  to 
be  those  of  spirits; — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  Bach's  art  in  this  style. 

The  term  "Invention,"  given  to  some  of  Bach's 
works,  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  title  which  runs 
thus — "A  Sincere  Guide,  in  which,  to  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  Piano,  Is  shown  a  clear  way  to  per- 
form in  a  pure  style  in  two  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  receive  good  Intention^:,"  &c.  The 
contents  of  this  work  consist  of  short  cantabile 
phrases,  that  by  imitation  or  transposition  may 
be  worked  out  into  whole  pieces,  so  that  the 
young  composer  Is  shown  how  to  treat  a  musical 
idea,  and  Is  guided  by  the  study  of  these  phrases 
to  musical  inmntlon. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  "Suite,"  an  invention  of 
the  French  for  the  clavier  and  other  instruments. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  pieces  in  the  style  of 
the  then  usual  dance  melodies,  namely,  the  Alle- 
mande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  and  In  conclusion, 
a  Gigue."  This  is  the  most  useful  grouping  of 
the  "Suite."  Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  a 
prelude,  and  often  it  contained  minuets,  passe- 
pieds,  burlesques,  &c. 

The  "Allemande"  is  a  kind  of  air  in  which  the 
time  is  beaten  in  four,  and  slowly.  It  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Germany,  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

The  "Courante"  is  an  antiquated  French 
dance,  written  in  three-two,  or  three-four  time, 
and  consisting  of  many  running  passages. 


The  "Sarabande,"  as  the  name  indicates,  orig- 
inated in  Spain.  Its  melody  is  in  three-four 
time,  of  a  slow  and  serious  exprefslon.  It  con- 
sists of  sixteen  bars,  divided  Into  two  parts. 

The  "(iigue,"  at  one  time  a  favorite  dance 
with  the  J■;ngli^h  and  Spanish,  is  of  a  cheerful 
character,  in  six-eight,  twelve-eight,  and  some- 
times in  three-eight  time.  It  was  used  in  the 
suite  in  the  place  of  our  modern  scherzo. 

The  "I\Jinuet,"  still  In  use,  was  originally  a 
slow  dance  of  two  parts,  each  of  eight  or  sixteen 
bars.  It  was  so  much  liked  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  it  made  its  way  Into  the  modern  sona- 
ta and  symjihony.  Haydn  has  left  us  the  best 
specimens  of  the  modern  minuet. 

Thg  "Passe-pied"  is  an  antiquated  French 
dance.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  mod- 
ern minuet,  which  is  based  upon  the  same  rhyth- 
mical ]>rinci[)les. 

Of  the  peculiar  dance  movements  of  this  pe- 
riod we  must  still  mention  two  others — the  "Cia- 
conna,"or  "Chacoune,"  and  the  "PassacaiUe,"  or 
"Passagaglia." 

The  first  is  a  moderately  quick  movement  in 
three-four  time,  of  a  pleasing  and  highly 
rhythmical  character.  It  was  a  great  favorite  in 
S[)ain  and  Italy.  Handel  wrote  a  Ciaconna  in 
G  major,  with  sixty-two  variations. 

The  "Passecaille"  is  like  the  former,  but  slow- 
er, and  with  a  longing,  tender  melody.  It  is 
usually  in  the  minor  mode. 

Towards  the  period  of  Bach's  death  the 
"Suites,"  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
characteristic  melodies,  contained  an  allegro,  an 
andante,  and  sometimes  a  presto  movement. 
With  this  arrangement  the  "Suites"  were  called 
"Parthien."  Afterwards  these  characteristic 
pieces  were  lost  sight  of,  and  from  the  "Parthien" 
came  compositions  of  a  series  of  melodious  move- 
ments loosely  combined,  called  "Divertissements." 
Next  arose  a  new  and  important  composition  In 
a  grander  style  and  more  strict  character — the 
modern  "Clavier  Sonata."* 

Apart  from  the  "Parthien"  are  the  "Partltes," 
which  arose  about  the  middle  of  .the  seventeent'i 
century.  At  first  a  short  cantabile  melody  was 
chosen,  and  the  "variations"  were  called  "dou- 
bles." The  harmony  of  the  air  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  variation  was  limited  to  the 
melody,  which  was  worked  out  and  ornamented 
with  all  sorts  of  (jraces  and  bravura  passages. 

From  the  "Choral  Partite"  came  the  figured 
choral  composition,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
specimens  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Bach. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Robert  Franz. 

SKETCH  OF  niS  LIFE  BT  LISZT. 
(Concluded  from  page  26). 
After  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  Franz  was 
in  a  great  clilemma.  He  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
any  of  those  faculties  which  make  a  man  pass  current 
in  the  world.  He  could  not  and  he  would  not  any 
longer  court  a  civic  position,  which  would  have  made 
him  the  respectable  five-hundrcdtli  wheel  in  the  social 
machine  of  his  country.  He  w\ts  determined,  come 
wliat  would,  to  remain  a  musician,  since  he  already 
looked  upon  himself  as  such,  and  indeed  as  com- 
pletely such.  Meanwhile  his  he5t  labors  betrayed  too 
niucli  the  groping  scliolar,  and  reached  not  that  de- 
gree of  clearness  and  effectiveness  which  the  jjuhlic 
requires.  His  shy,  retiriiis  nature  was  not  fitted  to 
seek  satisfaction  in  the  successes  of  salons  and  cote- 
ries, in  affuirs  of  love  or  business.  He  suffered  wiUi- 
out  resistance  under  the  calumnies  to  wliicii  such  or- 
jranizations  arc  exposed,  which,  in  their  want  of  bril- 
liant outward  qualities,  become  shy  of  men,  and  of- 
ten feel  themselves  rolibed  of  their  resources  in  the 
very  moment  when  there  is  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity for  makini;  them  apparent.  Like  Rousseau  and 
Schiller,  liis  thoughts  came  just  as  lie  left  the  house  ; 
or,  as  we  heard  him  say  himself,  he  usually  thawed 
out  when  it  was  too  late.  His  state  of  mind  was  ag- 
gravated by  bitter  remarks,  which  his  friends  and  re- 
lations did  not  spare  him  ndien  it  was  demonstrable 
that  his  musical  studies  so  far  had  produced  only  ncg- 

*  The  lirst  attempt  at  a ''Clavier  Sonata"'  w.as  by  Johann 
Kuhuau,  Bach's  predecessor  at  the  St.  Thomas'  School,  in 
1695.  It  consists  of  three  movements — an  allegro,  changing 
intoafugato;  a  simple  adagio  ;  and  an  allegro;  afier  which 
the  first  movement  is  repeated.  Ivuhnau  wrote  seven  more 
sonatas  in  the  same  year  Each  did  not  imitate  them,  pre- 
ferring the  freer  form  of  the  "Suite," 
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ativo  results,  ami  that  his  career  mi(;lit,  in  tlio  com- 
mon way  of  vicwin<;  thinxs,  Ke  called  a  failure.  This 
situation  iieenme  the  more  painful,  since  in  Dessau 
he  was  allecteJ  liy  one  of  the  most  ilanoerous  evils  of 
every  conservatoire :  to  wit.  self-sulticiency.  Too 
often  any  expressed  distrust  in  his  talent,  in  his  fu- 
ture, only  increaseil  the  inward  reserve  of  his  nature. 
Instead  of  growing  more  expansive  in  his  family  cir- 
cle, ho  returned  more  and  more  hack  into  himself, 
liecame  more  and  more  strengthened  in  his  striving 
after  independcMice  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more 
and  more  determined  to  rely  solely  on  himself.  It 
was  for  him  a  period  full  of  conflict,  suttering  and 
doulit,  full  of  toil  and  renunciation.  It  might  have 
operated  destructively  upon  him,  for  how  hard  it  is 
to  hold  one's  ground  against  so  many  opj)osing  in- 
fluences! But  here  it  was  a  mother's  teruler  sym- 
pathy, the  womanly  gift  of  intuition,  lending  .such  a 
sacred  charm  to  tlie  pure  instinct  of  her  love,  that 
held  him  up  and  saved  him — ho  wlio  only  needeil 
some  stay  in  a  loving  heart  to  raise  the  lover  of  his 
energy,  his  outward  power. 

Ahout  this  time  he  lirst  learned  to  know  and  to 
admire  Hchastian  Each  ami  Fran/,  Schubert.  While 
ho  became  penelrateil  with  the  genius  of  these  two, 
he  gradually  lost  that  self-suOiciency  which  he  had 
lironght  with  him  fiom  IJessan,  and  not  nuicli  time 
passed  before  all  the  Dessau  compositions  were  i)Ut 
aside.  A  close  acquaintance  wiili  these  m.astcrs,  a 
continual  reference  to  what  they  had  done,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  his  own  sketches,  operated  do- 
pressingly  upon  his  artistic  consciousness,  and  nour- 
ished disheartening  doubts  in  his  own  firoductive  fac- 
ulty. But  he  received  thrm  all  the  moic  deeply  into 
his  enthusiastic  soul,  into  his  ripening  undcrstan<ling. 
Singular  example  of  sincere  love  for  Art !  By  this 
means  he  escaped  the  petrifaction  which  might  have 
cnsueil  from  an  imlctinito  prolonging  of  the  conflict 
between  unapprcciating  friends  and  morbid  self-reli- 
ance, which  so  easily  degenerates  into  emiity  con- 
ceit. 

Moreover,  he  now  found  in  Ilnllc  that  intellectual 
movement,  that  constant  coming  and  going  of  ideas, 
that  ebb  and  flow  of  tho  most  various  views,  which 
lie  had  lackeil  in  Ucssau.  Even  if  the  public  musi- 
cal life  there  was  of  slight  importance,  yet  tlie  uni- 
versity oli'cred  mighty  elements  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, such  as  one  would  have  sought  in  vain  at  that 
time  in  any  other  part  of  Cermany.  One  rcmcndicrs 
the  activity  developed  in  tlie  iliiiiicing  youth  of  llalle 
then,  which  found  its  most  remarkable  ex|M'ession  in 
a  periodical  review,  wdiose  philosopbie;il  opinions 
made  an  epoch.  Kuge  ami  his  lollowcrs  had  called 
forth  a  great  activity  in  cultivated  circles,  which  nat- 
urally hcgan  to  pervade  every  sphere  of  intelleclual 
life.  If  J'ranz  did  not  immediately  attach  himself  to 
the  new  ideas  just  germinating,  if  jio  did  not  dissemi- 
nate them  by  speaking  and  by  writing,  still  he  exer- 
eri'ised  his  analytic  and  sympathetic  reflection  upon 
all  that  there  was  noble  and  fruitful  in  these  investi- 
gations of  ]iliilosopliie  freedom,  lie  (|uickly  per- 
ceived tliat  the  artist  must  not  limit  his  survey  to  the 
objects  which  he  has  to  treat;  that  it  must  be  injuri- 
ous to  him  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  atmosphere  of 
ideas  which  surround  him,  and  not  consider  his  art 
as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live,  identifying  himself  with  the  universal  interests, 
newly  (piickcned  by  the  new  iiuiuiries. 

The  favorable  influence  which  Ids  participation 
in  this  intellectual  struggle  exercised  ujion  liini  can- 
not be  mistaken,  and  this  moment  thus  became  of 
such  paramount  importance  lor  his  life-purposes 
thereafter,  as  to  regulate  his  whole  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  Art  by  a  tlxcd  rule.  It  may  also  bo 
maintained  that  Kranz  became  tho  musician  whom 
we  now  admire,  not  through  his  studies  in  Dessau, 
but  through  the  solitary  period  which  he  passed  in 
Halle.  Not  that  we  nould  cjuestion  the  nccessitv 
and  usefulness  of  the  elementary  notions  acquired  ill 
tho  school  of  .Schneider.  They  were  as  indispensi- 
ble  to  him  as  his  first  gymnasium  studies,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  been  capable  of  following 
the  pliilosophieal  debates,  of  which  ho  was  a  dumb 
but  eager  witness.  But  Franz  himself  has  told  us 
that,  had  the  stitl'ness,  inimoveablencss,  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  Dessau  principles  rcmaineil  unmodilied 
and  unexpanded  in  him,  lie  would  never  have  been 
Franz,  would  never  have  acquired  the  courage  to  as- 
sert his  individuality,  to  hold  himself  not  pledged  to 
do  as  others  had  done,  and  let  himself  be  taken  in 
tow  by  famous  authorities.  He  would  have  viclded 
to  the  cheap  counsels  wdiich  rained  from  the  lips  of 
would  be  patrons  ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessarv  to 
lie  upon  .Toll's  dunghill  to  be  like  him  surrounded  by 
the  empty  sjieeches  of  friends.  He  would  perhaps 
have  lent  an  ear  to  those  well-meant  but  ruinous  in- 
sinuations, which  continually  point  us  to  the  success 
of  others,  urge  us  upon  others'  ways,  without  know- 
ing whether  we  are  able  to  walk  upon  them  ;  for  if 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  dillerent  classes. 


which  live  in  different  elements,  much  more  so  is  it 
with  independent  talents;  the  organization  of  each 
one  is  too  peculiarly  constituted  not  to  forfeit  itsowa 
inborn  originality  and  excellencies  in  the  atmosphere 
of  another.  Franz  became  convinced  of  this  truth, 
while  he  reflected  upon  Art  in  all  its  broad  relations. 
Then,  summoning  up  again  the  courage  which  he  had 
lost  through  being  long  buried  in  Bach  and  .Schubert, 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  old  formulas,  unlearning  the 
false  importance  which  attaihes  to  certain  secrets  of 
the  trade,  when  we  take  them  for  the  highest  initia- 
tion, he  resolved  to  sir/:,  his  mn/,  and  before  all 
things  to  perfect  his  intellectual  self.  He  saw  that 
the  form  is  a  soft  wax,  in  which  the  business  is  to 
impress  our  relief,  and  that  the  more  finely  the  relief 
is  cut,  the  better  will  the  impress  show  itself.  The 
form,  which  he  had  been  told  to  look  upon  as  the 
essential  thing  in  Art,  now  lost  forever  in  his  eyes  its 
unalterable  character.  He  recognized  all  theidola- 
try  of  taking  the  image  for  the  god,  the  means  for 
the  end,  mid  of  attaching  more  consequence  to  the 
quality  of  the  wax  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  object 
it  should  set  before  us.  Thus  he  found  himself  in 
that  right  frame  of  mind,  at  once  bold  and  modest, 
which  liojie  incites  and  true  self-knowledge  keeps  in 
bounds.  From  the  moment  when  the  form  appear- 
ed to  him  only  as  the  indispensable  medium  of  the 
idea,  he  formulated  to  himself  the  impregnable  posi- 
tion of  the  nccessitv  of  niuintaining  a  beautiful  equi- 
librium beiwcen  form  and  though!,  and  of  only  giv- 
ing expression  to  such  thoughts  as  are  worthy  of  a 
fair  form. 

Whoever  has  labored  for  long  years  to  penetrate 
the  close  web  of  philosophical  systems,  in  order  to 
ajijily  their  consequences  to  the  domain  of  Art,  and 
whoever  has  succeeded  in  formulating  the  ideas 
thence  derived  in  such  highhearted,  comprehensive, 
fruitful  principles,  must  naturally  feel  a  desire  not 
only  to  communicate  them,  but  to  spread  them,  and 
in  the  consciousness  that  they  contribute  to  the  enno- 
bling of  Art,  to  win  proselytes,  to  his  opinions. 
Franz  sought  them  the  more  zealouslv,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  yd  wholly  lifted  himself  o'ut  of  that  des- 
pondency into  which  ho  had  been  plunged  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  incapable  of  production  and 
not  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  compo. 
ser.  But  this  |)i'opagandist  spirit  drove  him  out  of 
his  retirement,  ami  he  saw  himself  all  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  young  peo|jlc,  who  to  a  cer- 
tain artistic  culture  brought  a  lively  enthusiasm  for 
Art  ;  and  he  formed  the  focus  of  a  group  which  oe- 
cupieil  itself  especially  with  music,  with  its  task  in  so- 
cial life,  its  ethical  mission  and  title.  They  were  not 
ootitcnt  with  making  mtisie,  and  decidedly  good  mu- 
sic ;  they  busied  ihcmsclves  with  drawing  an  aesthet- 
ic profit  from  it.  Franz  found  more  and  more  pleas- 
ure in  these  abstract  intellectual  exercises,  which  in 
the  sequel  he  exerted  himself  to  appiv  lo  his  own 
works,  in  which  be  attained  to  a  self  criticism,  such 
as  is  quite  too  seldom  met  among  our  artists,  who 
either  satisfy  themselves  with  the  expression  of  their 
feelings,  without  having  tried  them  and  refined  ilicm, 
or  else  take  deliL'ht  in  rounded  forms,  forgetting  to 
lend  them  a  significance  through  feelings. 

For  six  long  years  Franz  felt  no  impulse  to  take 
pen  in  hand  ;  be  was  occupie.l  upon  one  task  which 
the  ehlers  so  often  erroneously  suppose  completed  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  which  in  oiir  time  especially 
every  creative  artist  tnust,  fulfil  with  love  and  con- 
scientiousness. He  strove  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
circle  of  ideas,  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  stand- 
jioint,  from  which  the  whole  relation  of  Art  to  the 
past  and  present  of  society  may  be  surveved  :  from 
which  one  may  see  how  far  Art  has  already  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  what  will  be  its  problem  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  from  which  one  may  learn  to  seize  its  starting 
point  and  to  anticipate  its  goal.  So  long  as  a  think- 
ing artist  is  not  clear  in  his  own  mind  upon  all  these 
points,  the  wish  to  produce  upon  his  own  account 
must  slumber  in  him.  Above  all  there  reigns  in  him 
a  kind  of  insatiable  curiosity,  an  incessant  thirst, 
wdiich  studv  does  not  quench,  but  onlv  the  more  vio- 
lently kindle.  The  musical  cnllnre  of  our  composer 
had  nothing  more  to  sull'er  during  this  period,  while 
his  mind  was  more  occupied  bv  generalizing  thoughts 
than  with  special  Labors.  He  did  not  come  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  ailmiration  of  Bach  and  Schubert, 
but  he  followed  attentively  the  unfolding  of  the 
school  which  was  at  that  time  called  the  liomaniic. 
In  Leipzig  the  practical  and  literary  clVorts  of  ^Icn- 
delssohn  and  .Schumann  formed  a  circle  full  of  life 
and  motion  round  themselves,  and  the  influence  of 
their  neighborhood  extended  soon  to  Halle.  Fre- 
quent echoes  carried  there  the  tone  of  the  capital  and 
were  eagerly  caught  up.  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Cliopin,  Henselt,  and  other  names  at  that  time  per- 
haps less  highly  placed,  though  often  mentioned,  ex- 
cited sympathy  and  respect  in  Fr.anz.  He  took  np 
into  himself  all  that  he  found  in  them  that  corres- 
ponded to  him.     To  this  work  of  assimilation  with 


the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  whose  spirit  answer- 
ed to  his  own,  and  whose  form  bore  the  stamp  of 
their  time,  he  was  especially  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion to  himself,  for  a  less  inexorable  process  of  com- 
jiarison,  of  judgment,  as  also  for  the  need  of  liurying 
himself  again  entirely  in  his  own  way  of  feeling,  so 
as  to  let  it  appear  freely  in  a  work  of  Art ;  for  the 
impulse  to  express  himself,  instead  of  tracing  out  in 
others'  works  what  came  near  to  his  own  moods  of 
mind,  as  be  had  done  in  the  last  years. 

But  was  this  result  duo  only  to  the  Tarioiis 
phases  of  tho  intellectual  life  ?  Must  wc  not  also 
recognize  the  influence  of  personal  e.xpericnccs  in 
these  conspicuous  moments  of  his  artistic  career,  by 
which  wc  measure  his  direction  ■?  Can  wo  realize  the 
whole  impression  of  his  works  without  thinking 
of  tho  colorings  which  were  cast  upon  his  soul, 
upon  his  imagination,  by  the  prismati<i  light  of 
golden  hopes,  of  shining  fortune,  or  the  dark  clouds 
of  sad  discnebantmciit,  iiittcr  gloom  7  Tho  moment 
in  wdiich  Franz  felt  himself  newly  urged  to  composi- 
tion was  not  mirely  of  imiiortaneo  in  the  history  of 
the  unfolding  of  his  talent  ;  it  coincided  with  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  passion,  which,  seizing  upon  every  fibre 
of  his  soul,  excited  the  poelie  chords  to  new  vibra- 
tions. He  loved,  with  all  devotion,  such  as  could 
germinate  in  his  pure,  noble  nature.  He  dreamed  of 
a  bapidiiess;  sol'ily  its  wings  touchrd  him,  and  then 
it  flew  aivay  I  This  catastropbo  of  his  inner  fate  de- 
termined his  com|dete  maturity.  He  broke  away 
from  all  the  inveiglements  of  uncertain  wishes  and 
uncertain  hopes  ;  pain  steeled  and  concentrated  his 
mind,  and  gave  him  that  sacred  fervor,  that  energy 
which  leaves  the  soul  all  its  freedom,  so  that  it  may 
confirm  this  freedom  with  its  every  power.  With 
these  newly  awakened  powers  he  felt  himself  called 
to  take  liis  place  among  the  men  of  action,  and  to 
speak  his  own  language  in  the  name  of  bis  own  in- 
ward inspiration.  An  impulse,  wdioso  authority  ho 
could  not  mistake,  drew  him  to  the  lyrical,  and  jiar- 
licularly  to  the  song  form  ;  for  what  ho  felt  and 
thought  most  powerfully  took  this  form  involuntari- 
ly. Far  from  stop|jing  to  make  choice  of  a  kind, 
from  weighing  its  external  aclvasit.'iges  and  disadvan- 
tages, he  began  without  onco  thinking  of  publicity, 
ami  only  wrote  to  make  an  outlet  to  his  overpower- 
ing feelings — jif:r  sfij./arsi.  His  close, uncommunicative 
hatiit  made  this  mode  of  oxpressing  himself  doubly 
necessary  to  liim.  And  now  it  was  found  that  these 
long  years  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  produc- 
tion had  not  only  been  no  injury  to  him,  but  bad 
helped  to  preserve  all  the  freshness  of  his  verve.  His 
constant  musical  occupation  had  not  allowed  him  to 
forget  the  scrrets  of  the  trade  learned  atschool,  while 
his  persistent  inward  toil  had  been  sufiicient  to  free 
him  from  all  chains  of  prejudice. 

This  time,  too,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it 
was  tho  self.lovc  of  his  friends,  more  active  than  his 
own,  that  determined  him  to  publish  his  first  works. 
Schumann,  to  whom  he  then  stood  nearest,  led  him 
before  the  musieal  world  with  that  friendly  recogni- 
tion which  arti'cts  us  so  pleasantly  in  his  writings. 
Franz  perceived  that  from  this  moment  his  relation 
to  Art  had  entered  upon  a  new  stadium.  It  was  no 
longer  exclusively  the  point  with  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self in  his  compositions;  his  artistic  productions 
must  now  learn  to  find  limit  and  proportion  in  tho 
views  and  feelings  of  others.  Personal  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  irrcat  men  of  the  day,  with  .Schuninnn  and 
others,  paved  the  way  for  him  upon  the  side  of  sclf- 
examiuaiion  and  self-esteem.  He  entered  deeper  into 
reflection  on  himself  and  his  relation  to  the  public. 
The  result  of  this  reflectifjii  was  th.i  firm  adherence 
to  the  path  which  lie  had  entered,  the  clear  convic- 
tion that  only  in  this  path  could  he  become  of  use  to 
Art,  and,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  world.  AVith 
this  resolution  was  coupled  as  a  natural  consequence 
a  second  :  namely,  never  to  wri'e  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing,  and  still  less  from  any  motive  of  gain  or 
vanity  ;  but  only  wdien  tlie  inner  voice,  the  longing 
after  the  ideal,  the  holy  stimulus,  which  urges  us  to 
seek  in  Art  the  transfiguration  of  our  noblest  impuls- 
es, compelled  him  to  it  and  made  him  sure  of  the  in- 
spiration, without  which  we  can  neither  feel  love  for 
the  beautiful  nor  find  its  fitting  forms.  And  wdio 
will  say  that  he  has  not  been  faithful  to  this  noble 
vow  ?  Wlio  can  find  among  his  creations  a  single 
one  which  betr.ays  other  motives  1  So  far  from  viola- 
ting his  vcw,  he  exposed  himself  mucli  more  to  an- 
other danger — that  of  a  too  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
a  too  constant  self-absorption,  a  too  exclusive  medi- 
tating u[)on  his  own  inner  cons(!iousnoss.  The  al- 
terations which  he  afterwards  made,  from  sure  and 
well-weighed  reasons,  in  his  compositions,  are  abun- 
dant proof  that  he  soon  s.aw  and  avoided  this  fault. 

Now  that  he  had  fairly  begun  his  career  as  a  com- 
poser with  merit  and  with  honor,  his  outward  life  of- 
fered but  little  variety.  lie  made  a  happy  marriage, 
and  found  in  the  domestic  hearth,  adorned  with  gen- 
tle virtues,  that   clear,   equal    atmosphere   wliich    is 
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tnosi  fiivdnililc  1(1  itifcllc'liinl  liiliors.  Tnin,  ho 
foiiml  no  hu-k  ol'  iiuiiiifWld  locii!  npiuisiiion  unci  iiii- 
ti|mllI^■,  which  only  serve  i(j  i-finitiil  nui'  of  ihe  prov- 
urh  :  ''Nil  oiif  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  eonnirv  "  I'^v- 
ory  one.  ^vhct  knows  the  nnfi'ow  ciieh'  oi  jih'iis  in  a 
sniiill  I'itv,  will  )-eiulily  iiiiMirinc  l!i;ii  f-w  nmlei-stooi] 
the  interest  and  ilie  nso  wliieh  a  musician  found  in  oc 
ciipations  whi'di  hiid  no  connection  with  his  s'  eeiality; 
^)i' even  in  this  year  oC  Lrriiee  1855  there  stiU  exist 
i^ood  pcopli;  who  liclieve  thut  artist  ami  miu-hanic  afc 
onft  ami  the  same  ihintr,  ami  that  to  iioconie  a  uood 
painter,  scnlplor,  or  mnsieian.  one  tias  no  need  tr) 
so(dv  f(M"  himself  11  wider  horizon  ilian  that  ol  tiie 
workshop,  like  tho  tailor  a?id  the  shoemaker.  Fran/, 
was  Mcconntcd  odd,  original ;  nav,  they  \v(;nt  so  f>\r 
(and  this  is  a  characteristic  trait,  which  we  may  finri 
in  many  an  artist's  life,  and  may  serve  as  one  useless 
hint  tiio  more  for  pedantic  blockheads  in  the  aLce  to 
come,)  as  to  whisper  into  one  another's  cars  that  such 
an  eccentrieitv  of  character  could  only  proceed  from 
a  tcndetiey  to  insanity  !  Certaitily  his  irrcatest  hin- 
drance was  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  tlie  city  wltere 
he  had  been  horn  and  hronfrht  up.  The  mnliitnde 
\yill  not  forgiye  genius,  that  it  unfolds  itself  with  tlie 
chasteness  of  the  jilant,  whose  blossominir  is  shiwly 
prc|)nrcd,  which  opens  its  calyx  to  tlie  lap  of  niirlit, 
and  then  to  the  (dear  day,  to  our  astonislied  eyes,  dis- 
plays the  splemlor  of  its  full  liloom.  It  vexes  them 
thai  they  have  passed  by  a  llower  with  closed  petals, 
\vithout  divinini^  its  worth,  its  beauty,  aiu]  they  deny 
the  same,  in  order  to  evade  the  painful  feelins,'  that 
they  did  not  forsee  it. 

Thus  years  passed  on.  Franz,  found  abroad  the 
sympathy  which  he  deserved,  while  his  native  land 
disputed  note  by  note  liis  merit.  Only  very  slowly 
did  another  view  break  out  a  path  for  itself  in  the 
criticism  of  the  men  of  Halle,  so  hard  was  it  for 
them  to  treat  witli  more  respect  this  single  man,  so 
sparine;  of  his  words,  wdiom  tliey  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  rejard  as  one  of  those  fantastical,  harmless, 
useless,  visionary  characters,  upon  whom  the  mer- 
chant, the  bnreauciat.  t!ie  industrial,  the  scholar,  the 
soldier  loidi  down  with  an  intinite  hantrnr,  because 
they  cannot  comprehend  ^vhy  he  is  there,  and  still 
less  why  lie  looks  down  still  more  ban  'htily  on  them. 
The  efforts  of  our  master  to  expend  bis  intellectual 
activity  in  bis  own  little  circle  for  the  cooil  of  Art, 
won  for  him  i;radnally  tlie  lespect  of  his  townsmen, 
as  fast  as  his  praises  and  bis  ffrowinir  popniaiity 
abroad  imposerl  silence  on  their  prejudices.  Thev 
even  appointed  him  orijanist  in  one  of  the  parochial 
churches,  music  director  to  the  Gcsnnqi:erein,  music 
tea(dier  at  the  Utiiversitv,  and  traye  liim  the  direction 
of  the  society  concerts.  In  time,  however,  Franz 
may  hardly  he  contented  with  the  sphere  of  action 
offered  in  his  native  city.  But  liowever  much  is  left 
for  hitn  to  desire  he  must  look  with  real  confidence 
upon  the  musical  nucleus  collected  around  him, 
■which  has  learned  to  distin;;uish  commonplace  pro- 
ducts, manufactured  in  the  routine  of  trade,  from 
hiirber  works  of  art  inspired  by  true  enthusiasm. 
This  circle  will  expand  from  year  to  ve.ir,  and  foi  m 
for  him  an  intelIiL;ent,  sympathetic,  admirinc;  and  de- 
voted public,  such  as  seldom  any  one  can  claim  wiili 
greater  right  than  RoIsert  1<"r.\sz. 


German  Singing  Clubs  in  New  York. 

(From  the  Evening  Post). 
THE     LTEDERKK.IXZ. 

The  Deutsche  Liederkranz,  one  of  tho  most  proa- 
porous  German  clubs  of  the  city,  whose  annual  mask- 
ed hall  at  the  Academy  of  i\[nsic  is  one  of  th.e  impor- 
tant events  of  the  season  to  ball-goers,  has  its  abiding 
place  on  Fourth  street,  two  larue  dwellings  haying 
b'cii  turned  into  one  building  tor  its  ocenpancy.  On 
the  basement  floor  ore  refreshment  tables,  billiard  ta- 
bles, a  bowling  alley,  etc.,  and  above  arc  a  reading 
room,  parlors,  reception  rooms,  ladies'  parlors,  and  a 
hall  of  rehearsal  eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
thirty-five  feet  high.  At  the  front  of'  the  room  is  a 
banner  about  ten  by  fifteen  icet,  emblematic  of  the 
society. 

The  name  Liederkranz  signifies  "a  wreath  of 
song,"  and  the  device  painted  on  the  banner  is  a 
large  crown  of  laurels  with  ends  united,  and  a  Gre- 
cian lyre  in  the  centre.  A  broad  ribbon  is  twined 
round  tho  wreath,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  Mozart,  Bcellioven,  Jlendelssobn,  Haydn,  Weber, 
Hnndel.  and  other  famous  composers.  On  the  right 
side  IS  a  banner  on  which  is  painted  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  life  size,  representing  the  Spirit  "of  Song, 
and  on  the  left  another  representing  tho  Spirit  of 
Plessure  strewing  flowers.  Each  banner  is  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  inscripiions. 

Tho  Liederkranz  has  about  nine  hundred  members, 
amoiig  whom  are  included  ladies.  Only  a  small  part 
ol  this  number,  howeycr,  are  active  members.     The 


(dmrus  consists  of  sixty  mcmberft,  who  rehearse  in  the 
large  Inill  mentioned,  and  a  ctioius  of  forty  bnlies 
rehearse  in  a  ro(nn  on  the  secnmi  floor,  mid  often 
take  part  in  the  tiiusieal  exercises  of  the  Lictbakranz. 
The  rehearsals  in  the  large  rooms  are  varied  by 
dancing.  The  society  has  also  tin  orchestra  of  ama- 
teur players  numbering  forty  pieces.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  cyenings  artr  the  regular  occasions  for  re- 
hearsal. The  club  is  the  soul  of  lios|dtality.  No 
waiter  is  allowc.fl  to  t.-ike  an  order  from  ft  guest. 
AVith  its  ma^fjuerade,  ils  midsuninier-nigbt  festivals, 
which  are  held  once  or  twice  a  year  at  some  one  of 
the  larger  gardens  in  Yorkvilleor  H;iidom,and  wliicli 
are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  select;  its  summer  ex- 
cursion to  some  pleasant  country  place;  its  regulai* 
concerts  and  private  hops,  it  manages  to  furnish  its 
members  a  comfortaldc  amount  of  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  year.  Its  odiccrs  are  :  President,  William 
Steiuwav;  Secretary,  F.  Koch;  Treasurer,  George 
Nembach. 

THE    AniON. 

The  i\rion  is  younger  than  the  Liederkranz,  and 
is  fhongbt  to  iinrtake  somewhat  more  of  the  energy 
ofyonih.  There  is  between  them  a  generous  rival- 
ry, wlii(di  has  the  efTfect  of  rendering  each  club  more 
vigorous  and  attractive.  The  Arion  was  organized 
in  l.S.i4  bv  thirteen  gentlemen,  who  seceded  from 
the  Liederkranz,  and  immediately  piroceedcd  to  es- 
tablish a  singing  society  on  their  own  responsibility. 

They  have  prospered  gi"eatly.  and  have  now  a  fine 
chorus  of  forty-five,  voices,  and  aliont  four  hundred. 
Of  n-active  members.  Unlike  the  Liederkranz,  the 
club  has  no  female  chorus.  It  has  it=  quarters  at 
the  Germania  Assembly  TJooms,  using  the  large  ball- 
room for  all  special  occasions. 

The  Arion  gave  its  first  annual  masquerade  in 
18.1")  at  the  Chinese  Assembly  Rooms.  The  hall 
w.ns  given  yearly  at  the  same  rooms  until  Irving 
Hall  was  built,  when  in  1861  and  18G2  it  was  given 
at  that  place.  In  ISG^  it  was  given  atNiblo's.  Since 
then  the  masquerade  has  been  given  at  tfte  Acarlemv 
of  Music,  and  from  the  first  has  never  failed  to  be  an 
immense  success.  From  the  first  of  .Tanuarv  till  the 
time  of  the  bull,  tho  Arion  holds  weekly  or  fortnight- 
ly carnival  meetings  at  the  Germania  Assembly 
T?ooms,  which  are  exceedingly  unique  and  entertain- 
ing. Each  gentleman  attending  wears  a  fool's  cap, 
and  from  among  them  a  council  of  fools  is  chosen. 
A  band  furnishes  music,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sip  their  wine  as  the  exercises  proceed.  The 
walls  are  bung  with  grotesque  pictures  bearing  sar 
castic  reference  to  pulilic  men  and  public  events,  and 
every  odd  design  for  amusement  and  snriirise  is 
adonted.     The  council  of  fools  direct  tbe  exercises. 

Tiie  platform  for  speakers  Inst  year  represented  an 
old  woman  holding  a  tub,  and  the  speakers  stood  in 
the  tub  :  this  year  it  represented  a  huge  meerschaum, 
tbe  speaker  standing  in  t'le  pipe.  From  these  extra- 
ordinary forums  they  fulminate  jokes  against  all  peo- 
ples and  things  under  tbe  sun,  from  the  President  to 
tbe  Chief  of  Police.  For,  though  the  greater  nnm- 
lierofthe  members  of  the  Arion  are  ardent  Kepubli- 
cans.  they  are.  as  might  bo  surmised,  not  at  all  in 
fivorofthc  Excise  law;  and,  therefore,  not  only 
democrnfic  politicians  antl  Congressmen,  but  also 
the  Board  of  Excise  and  the  Chief  of  Police  receive 
their  due  share  in  this  inoffcnsiye  bombardment  of 
\vitticisms.  The  paintings  of  the  club  are  mostly 
done  by  Nicbola  Meister. 

.Some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  ball 
a  masquerade  sociable  is  given,  which  also  swells  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  ball,  though  no  tickets  are  sold, 
and  tbe  whole  expense  is  paid  by  the  club.  In  the 
summer  there  are  two  summer  night's  festivals,  and 
also  forfnigbtlv  entertainments  on  .Saturday  nights  at 
some  of  tbe  np-town  gardens,  at  which  fbei'e  are  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  There  are  also  gatherings  on 
Christmas  and  on  other  holiday.s.  The  Arion  also 
takes  cognizance  of  public  events.  It  had  a  verv  sol- 
emn anil  impressive  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  President  Lincoln  in  this  city.  There  are 
generallT  two  grand  concerts  in  the  fall.  The  regu- 
lar rehearsal  evenings  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
At  the  Sangerfest  in  Bnfl^alo  in  1S60,  in  the  contest 
with  other  singing  clubs,  the  Arion  received  the  first 
prize.  The  dues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lie- 
derkranz :  initiation,  $25:  annual  fees,  $12.  The 
following  are  the  officers  :  President,  C.  F.  Ti'iacca  ; 
first  vice-president,  .J.  0.  Hundt ;  =econd  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  Rnockel ;  treasurer,  F.  A.  flensing  ;  finance 
secretary,  A.  Reickelt;  corresponding  secretary,  P. 
Scbindler;  recording  secretarv,  L.  Grill;  librarian, 
L.  Herder;  musical  director,  Carl  Anschiitz, 

THE    HARMOXIE. 

The  finest  house  owned  by  any  German  club,  if 
not  indeed  by  any  elnb  in  the  country,  is  that  recent- 
ly built  and  furnished  by  tbe  Harmoiiie  Club  on  For- 
ty-second  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
fronting  the  Reservoir  Park. 


The  Harmonie  Club  was  organized  in  18.')2,  and 
had  fbi'inerlv  a  house  in  Eighth  s'.rect,  opposite  the 
Meicanlile  Libi'arv  building.  The  new  building  was 
begun  in  Se|itcmher,  1805,  and  was  finished  at  tlic 
end  of  .January,  1867.  Its  cost,  not  including  tbe 
bind,  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Hertry  Fcrnbach.  The  lot  is  one 
bundreil  and  four  feet  front  tind  one  hundred  feet 
deep  ;  the  building  eighty  feet  front  and  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  Twenty  feet  are  reservcfl  on  the  Fifth  ave- 
nue side  for  a  summer  garden  and  tirbor,  to  be  planted 
with  vines  and  flowers  ;  with  refreshment  tables  at 
tbe  sides  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

On  the  basement  floor  ii  the  libiary,  the  room  for 
the  board  of  management,  a  kitchen,  and  a  fine  and 
spacious  bowling-alley,  'i'lio  library  comprises  about 
i]vc  thousand  volumes  in  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  members  may  take  the  books  to  their  homes 
the  same  as  in  th.e  Mercantile  Library.  The  entrance 
ball  on  the  main  floor  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighty 
feet  deep,  with  doors  opening  on  each  side  to  the 
gentlemen's  reception  rooms,  parlor,  dressing  rooms, 
reading  room,  and  private  dining  rooms  for  small  so- 
cial parties.  The  hall  leads  at  the  end  to  the  billiard 
I'oom,  which  extends  the  wdiole  width  of  the  bouse, 
eighty-four  feet,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  wide. 

On  the  second  floor  is  tbe  large  ball  and  concert 
room,  about  60  feet  by  84,  with  high  ceiling  and  a  gal- 
lery. It  is  the  most  splendidly  finished  room  of  tho 
kind  in  America,  and  the  members  claim  that  it  is 
not  surpassed  in  Europe.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  frescoing,  in  immense  mirrors,  in  chande- 
liers, and  in  every  sort  of  decoration,  to  add  to  its 
brilliancy.  The  frescoing  alone  cost  S5 .000.  There 
are  five  chandeliers,  with  two  hundred  lights,  one  in 
tbe  centre  and  one  near  each  corner  of  the  room. 
Connecting  with  the  ball  room  are  ladies'  parlors  and 
dressing  rooms.  On  tho  same  floor  also  is  the  every- 
day dining  room  or  restaurant.  One  pair  of  stairs 
above,  on  the  floor  which  communicates  with  the 
gallery  of  the  great  hall,  is  a  large  dining  room  run- 
ning tilong  the  whole  front  of  the  house,  capable  of 
seating  about  five  hundred  persons,  and  on  the  floor 
above  another  dining  room  of  the  same  size.  These 
are  intended  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  grand  balls  or 
concerts.  Jlany  of  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of 
beautiful  inlaid  work,  and  have  no  carpets.  All  the 
rooms  ave  elegantly  furnished. 

The  club  numbers  about  three  hundred  and  twen- 
tv-five  members,  and  is  limited  to  four  hundred.  The 
German  language  is  principally  spoken.  The  affairs 
of  the  club  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  man- 
agement. During  the  winter  season  there  is  usually 
a  reception,  ball  or  concert,  about  once  every  fort- 
night. It  does  not  occur  on  a  regular  day,  but  is 
appointed  by  the  board  of  management,  and  notice  is 
sent  to  the  members.  During  the  winter  there  are 
generally  four  or  five  grand  balls,  attended  by  per- 
haps five  hundred  or  more  persons.  The  concerts 
are  given  by  the  best  artists  who  can  be  procured. 
At  the  last  which  was  given,  Thomas,  Wolf'sohn  and 
other  distinguished  artists  were  engaged.  .Sometimes 
a  little  dancing  occurs  after  the  concert.  There  is  a 
glee  club  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  also  formed  among 
tbe  members.  The  oflicers  are  :  President,  M.  Sieg- 
mann  ;  Vice-President,  L.  Wackenheim  ;  Treasurer, 
Julius  Binge;  Secretaries,  L.  Cahn  and  M.  Bayer. 

THE    ALLEMAXIA. 

Tbe  Allcmania  is  a  very  thriving  German  club 
which  has  been  in  existence  abotit  ten  years.  Its 
last  abiding  place  was  in  Ijafiyettc  Place,  whence  it 
removed  to  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  it  on 
the  south  side  of  Sixteenth  street,  near  Union  Square. 
It  is  about  thirty-seven  feet  front;  and,  with  the  ex- 
tension, one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  deep. 

Tbe  buibling  is  owned  by  the  club,  and  has  been 
bought  and  fitted  up  at  an  expense  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  subscribed  by  the  members. 
The  most  noticealile  room  of"  the  bouse  is  the  exceed- 
ingly handsome  and  convenient  ball,  about  thirty-five 
feet  by  eighty  feet,  with  a  nettt  stage — about  twenty 
by  twenty-five  feet — for  various  performances  by  the 
members.  Saturday  evening,  April  13tb,  two  very 
entertaining  pieces  were  played  bv  members.  Short 
operas  are  also  performed  occasionally. 

The  Allcmania  is  the  only  large  club  which  has  a 
stage  for  tbeatiical  entertainments.  The  Progress,  a 
German  club  in  Twenty-third  street,  however,  gives 
occasional  private  performances.  This  ball  is  also 
used  for  concerts,  orations  and  soire'es.  Tbe  first 
soiree  since  tbe  completion  of  the  hall  was  given 
JIarcb  5th.  Regular  receptions  are  given  every  Sat- 
urday evening,  and,  as  with  all  the  German  clubs, 
tbe  members  share  the  enjoyments  of  the  club  with 
their  fiimilics  or  lady  friends.  There  is  a  billiard 
room,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  fine  dining  room.  The 
rooms  riTe  open  every  day.  Tlie  officers  are  :  Presi- 
dent, I.  Hamburger;  vice-pre,'<ident,  Wm.  Demutb  ; 
secretary,  E.H.Wimpfheimer;  treasurer,  L.  Illfelver 
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TnE    GER5r\NIA. 

The  Gcrmania  Club  is  composeJ  of  a  largo  num- 
ber of  our  Gerinnn  citizens,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  American  social 
clubs.  It  h.T)  a  large  house  at  Wo.  104  Fourth  ave- 
nue, at  which  it  has  a  reading  room,  restaurant,  bil- 
linj'l  room,  &.9.  The  officers  are  ;  President,  C. 
Ilolzapfel ;  secretary,  W.  Vogel ;  treasurer,  F.  Iloff- 
haucr. 

the'  rnoGREss. 

The  Progress  is  a  pleasant  club  of  two  Inindred 
and  fifteen  members,  having  the  house  No.  193 
Twenty-thiril  street,  between  ibo  Sixth  and  .Seventh 
avenues.  It  is  social,  and  gives  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal entertainments  and  summer  pieriirs  and  excur- 
sions. The  club  has  its  own  restaurant  and  other 
conveniences  for  social  enjoyments.  It  is  mostly 
composed  of  yonng  men  in  busineas.  The  offu'crs 
are — President,  Otto  Wolfsohn  ;  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Forsch  ;  Secretaries,  Philip  Frank  and  Jlr.  Maas  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Bronner. 

THE    ABCnBNnrvOEDEL. 

The  Asclienbroedel  is  a  club  composed  exclusive- 
ly of  muvicians,  many  of  them  i)plonging  tr)  some  of 
ttio  orchestras  of  the  theatres.  Whenever  rausicians 
are  wanted  fur  any  large  orchestra  they  can  also  he 
obtained  at  this  club.  The  club  has  occupied  for 
nearly  two  years  a  pleasant  house.  No.  74  Kast 
Fourth  Btrcet.  near  Second  avenue.  There  is  a  res- 
taurant, billiard  room,  lit)rary,  Siv.^  and  the  members 
number  about  three  hundred.  Most  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal German  artists  of  the  citv  belong  to  this  club. 
The  president  is  Francis  X.  Diller;  secretary,  W. 
Gebhardt. 


Gounod's  "Komeo  and  Juliet." 

From  the  LonJon  Iteview. 

.  .  .  JIM.Rarbier  and  Carre',tlie  composer's  librettist.s, 
have  followed  Shakspeare's  version  (A'  Jinnnn  tunf . /ti- 
lt't,  an<l  i;ven  his  dictif)n,  very  closelv.  Tlieopeniis 
laid  out  in  live  acts,  with  pretty  nearly  the  .same  per- 
sons in  tliu  drama  as  in  Siiakspeare.  Act  I.  is  in  one 
set  scene,  representing  the  masque  at  Capniet's  house, 
the  stolen  march  of  Romeo  ami  his  friiMirls,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  the  recogriilion  of  Komeo 
by  Tybalt.  Act  II.  is  abo  in  one  set,  representing 
the  famous  balcony  scene,  and  is  devoted  cntiielv  to 
the  meeting  of  tlie  lovers.  Act  III.  is  divided  into 
two  scenes  :  first,  n  front  scene,  representing  Friar 
Laurence's  cell.  Here  takes  place  the  celebration  of 
a  matin  service  by  tlie  holy  father  and  his  fii.nrs,  then 
the  marriage  of  Komeo  and  .luliet.  The  second 
scene,  a  set,  is  in  the  street  outside  Capulet's  b.onse, 
and  the  business  transacted  in  it  compri-es  the  double 
duel  between  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  and  Tybalt  and 
Komeo,  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  Komeo  amidst  the  mutual  recriminations 
of  adherents  of  the  .Montagues  and  Capulets.  Act 
IV.  is  a  set,  representing  .luliet's  room.  The  action 
includes  a  grand  love  sceiu^  for  Komeo  anrl  bis  wife, 
the  swallowing  of  the  potion  by  .Tnliet,  and  the  des- 
pair of  the  household  in  finding  the  hope  of  the  Cap- 
ulets dead.  Act  V.  comprises  a  front  and  a  set 
scene.  In  the  former  Father  I.aurciu'c  learns  that 
his  instructions  to  Komeo  have  niisearried  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  "tomb  of  all  the  Ca]nilcts"  is  seen,  Rnmeo 
poisons  himself,  Juliet  awakes  only  to  find  her  lover 
dying,  and  the  opera  end.s,  as  docs  the  ilrania,  with 
their  death. 

M.  (bninod  prefaces  his  opera  with  a  slight  intro- 
duction in  his  usual  manner,  to  wbieh  the  standard 
overture  is  utterly  repugnant.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, however,  its  musical  interest  is  liciL'hlencd  by 
the  introduction  of  a  chorus  narrating,  oxaetiv  as 
■Siiakspeare  excites  it  in  bis  prologue,  the  legend  of 
the  unldrtiinate  loveri  of  Verona.  This  chorus  is 
unaccompanied  ;  and  it  will  always  he  found  difH- 
cult,  from  its  extreme  length,  to  get  it  sustainerl  in 
tune,  recited  as  it  is  nearly  on  a  monotone,  the  or- 
chestra coming  in  with  an  occasional  chord.  The 
first  net  is  full  of  a  charming  musical  and  dramatic 
interest.  The  vaNe — or  rather  mazurka — strain  to 
which  the  curtain  rises  is  one  of  those  catching  mo- 
tif'^  so  pleniifully  scattered  through  F<tti$t,  serving  as 
symphcniy  to  a  joyous  danrlnt^  chorus  for  mi.xcd 
voices  in  the  composer's  happiest  vein.  The  en- 
trance of  .Juliet  with  her  father  is  marked  by  a  beau- 
tiful exclamation  for  the  tenors  and  basses,  expres- 
sive of  their  admiration  of  the  Toiing  girl.  This  is 
echoed  by  the  soprano,  and  Juliet  is  introduced  in  ft 
few  words  liy  Capulet.  The  childish  deli._.ht  of  the 
d'I'udttitr  (for  such  she  is)  is  deliglitfully  expressed  in 
a  short  aria  in  .?-4  time,  and  then  Capulet,  rallying 
Paris,  his  intended  sonin-law,  for  not  dancing,  sings 
a  jovial  strain  to  the  guests,  "Allons  !  jennes  gens  ; 
ailons  !  belles  dames,"  the  refrain  of  which  is  repeat- 
ed iu  chorus.'    The  music  of  Capulet,  wo  mav  hero 


remark  at  once,  is  admirably  characteristic — full  of 
hmihmnmir,  hospitable  intention,  and  yet  not  lacking 
a  certain  tenderness  where  Juliet  is  the  subject.  Tito 
dance  is  resumed,  and  by-and-bye,  Romeo,  Mercutio, 
and  a  small  band  of  friends,  to  act  as  semi-cliorus, 
enter  on  their  prank.  Romeo  is  rather  disturbed  bv 
a  presage  of  misfortunes  iiuluced  by  a  dream,  which 
gives  occasion — the  stage  being  free — for  the  ballad 
of  "Queen  Mab,"  sung  by  Jlercutio,  soitu  rorc,  to  a 
wonderfully  descriptive  accompaniment  of  full  m- 
c\iCAtr^  pifiiti^^itiin.  Of  the  many  quaint  and  clever 
tilings  Gounod  has  done,  this  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  cleverest.  .Tuliet  and  the  other  guests  re  enter — 
Komeo  is  struck  by  her  beauty,  manages  to  crave  an 
interview,  which  by-and-bye  gives  rise  to  a  charming 
diicttino.  in  the  shape  of  a  madrigal,  "Ange  adora- 
ble." This  simjile  little  number  will,  we. can  safelv 
prophecy,  enjoy  an  cxteiuled  popularity  lioth  on  the 
stage  and  ofT.  The  remainder  of  the  act  is  taken  up 
by  the  recognition  of  Komeo  by  Tybalt,  the  despair 
of  Juliet  at  finditig  who  the  stranger  is  she  already 
loves  and  the  nfjirixc  of  the  refrain  of  Capulet'.s  song, 
to  which  the  act-drop  descends.  This  .act  is  admira- 
ble in  every  respect.  There  is  not  a  rciliindatit  note, 
and  the  stage  business  is  full  of  excitement. 

In  the  second  act.  M.  Gounod  approaches  more 
closely  to  the  crucial  test  in  which  so  many  have 
failed.  Here  Komeo  evades  his  friends,  and  seeks  bis 
mistress.  The  ctitr\icir.  to  which  the  curtain  rises  in 
the  Paleony  scene  is  a  species  of  reverie,  or  rather 
cradle-souET  (to  speak  descriptively),  in  fi-S  rhythm, 
orchestrated  with  the  most  voluptuous  softness,  in 
perfect  keeping  witli  "moonlight  on  a  lady's  bower." 
Komeo's  serenade,  which  naturally  occurs  here,  is 
exceedingly  cfTcctivc.  One  phrase  is  full  of  pa-slon, 
and  will  have  an  immense  efleci.  .sung  with  the  re- 
quisite voice.  .Tuliet  appears  at  the  balcony,  and  so- 
liloquizes exactly  as  in  the  play.  Romeo  announces 
his  presence,  hut  scarcely  has  bcdone  so.wdien  a  noise 
off  is  heard,  and  the  lovers  retire  only  in  time  to  es- 
cape discovery  by  a  number  of  the  servants,  who  sus- 
pect that  Komeo  is  lurking  about.  The  Nurse  is 
brought  on  (she  has  previously  appeared  in  the  first 
act),  and  after  a  few  comic  insinuations  that  it  is  her 
beauty  which  allures  young  scapegraces  thither,  and 
a  choral  invocation  of  wr.'ith  on  the  beads  of  the  Mon- 
tagues, the  intruders  go  olT.  Romeo  re  appears, 
meets  .Inliet,  and  the  anticipated  duct  begins  in  ear- 
nest. It  is  an  attempt — both  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
brettist and  the  composer — to  realize,  passage  bv  pas- 
sage, the  exi|nisite  picture  limned  by  Shakspeare, 
and  wo  believe  that  the  eflbrt  is  entirely  .successful. 
Gounod  has  managsd  to  portray  a  young  girl's  heart 
in  this  opera,  most  marvellously.  In  the  first  act 
.luliet's  music  is  that  of  an  inqnmc  :  in  the  second  it 
is  still  ttrfin',  but  a  thoncrbt  more  tender;  in  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  work  it  rises  to  dignity  which  the 
catastrophe  demands.  The  ensemble  of  the  Balcony 
duet,  ''He  cet  adieu  si  douce  est  la  tristesse,"  is  upon 
an  exceedingly  simple  theme  in  A,  .3-4  time,  and  is 
worked  out  in  a  long  f/ccrcsrcurfo  on  the  words"jusqu';i 
dcmain" — sinking  to  a  mere  whisper,  the  eil'ect  of 
which  is  simply  beautiful.  It  has  all  the  poetry  of 
the  duet  in  FtittsI  with  more  delicate  manipulation. 
After  the  long  good  night,  the  instrumental  reverie 
wdiich  began  the  act  is  resumed  pitttio,  and  Komeo  re- 
cites a  prayer  in  monotone  for  his  love  as  she  retires, 
ami  the  curtain  descends. 

Act  HI.  opens  with  ecclesiastical  music.  A  cav- 
atina,  with  chorus,  for  Fierc  Laurent,  in  the  severest 
Church  manner,  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Ro- 
meo, and  subsequently  the  marriage  of  the  lovers. 
The  invocation  for  the  father  (primo  litis^orntilntitr)  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  is  followed  by  a  trio  and  rpiar- 
tet  for  Romeo,  .Tuliet,  the  Nurse,  and  Friar  Laurence, 
in  cn»ro /"//-mfi,  which  is  very  cfl^ective.  The  second 
scene  of  this  act  begins  with  a  paLTc's  song — the  page 
in  question  being  invented  for  Romeo,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  mezzo-soprano  music  (of  contralto  mu- 
sic there  is  none).  This  song,  in  2-4  time,  and  in  the 
ortliodox  two  verses,  is  a  pretty  fable,  extemporized 
by  M.M.  Barbier  and  Carre,  on  the  amours  of  two 
doves — and  in  a  sparkling  refrain.  "Garde?,  bien  la 
belle,"  the  page  (rather  imprudently,  we  think  1, 
warns  the  Capulets  to  look  after  their  dove,  who  will 
otherwise  escape  them.  On  this  follows  ivhat  M. 
Gonnoil  calls  bis  /fiia/c,  but  which  will  be  more  easi- 
ly understood  if  we  describe  it  as  consisting  of  sever- 
al long  recitative  scenes,  and  finishing  with  a  chorus. 
The  scenes  in  point  describe  the  duels  between  Mer- 
cutio and  Tybalt,  an^l  Tybalt  and  Romeo.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  composer  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  del- 
icate ground,  after  the  duel  trio  in  Fittisl  ;  at  all 
event!  in  J\otti<n  and  Jtiltil  the  quarrels  are  rapidly 
accomplished  in  recitative,  and  the  fighting  is  ng  rap- 
idly done  to  nifrrjrn  passaijes  for  orcbeatra.  No  great 
point  is  made  of  .Mercntio's  death.  The  inhabitants 
throng  in — thf  women,  and  then  all  the  chorns.  in- 
voking imprecations  on  the  feud  that  costs  them  so 
much  hlood  ;  the  rival  houses  also  expressing,  by  the 


voices  of  their  respeelivo  retainers,  their  undying 
hatred  towards  each  other.  A  brilliant  rorleqe,  quite 
worthy  to  be  a  companion  march  to  the  famous  pro- 
cession music  of  the  Tidite  de  Snittif  is  now  heard  oil', 
and  the  Duke  and  Court  ajipear.  The  Duke  cen- 
sures the  rioters,  banislies  Komeo,  and,  with  the  re- 
jTt^c  of  the  double  quartet  and  chorus,  the  act  ends. 
On  the  whole,  we  recognize  less  of  Gounod  in  this 
part  of  the  opera  than  in  any  other,  and  trace  a 
strong  rescmldance  to  certain  [lortimis  fif  Meyerbeer's 
JltLiptetiot^  in  the  ensmihlf  at  the  close  of  the  act. 

Act  thefouilh  is  full  of  beauties.  The  prevailing 
tone  is  sadness — for  Kfunco  has  to  leave  bis  mistress 
— .she  has  to  counterfeit  de:ith  and  seek  the  tomb  to 
meet  him  again — and  the  climax  of  tlii^  act  is  the  des- 
jiair  of  Citpulet  over  the  sunposed  dead  body  of  bis 
child.  The  grand  duo  is  written  more  in  what  may 
be  called  /ottii,  than  anything  of  this  n.atiire  Gounod 
has  yet  penned.  The  first  atsrnilih',  iu  1*2  8,  is  cx- 
ceedtfigly  elaborate,  and  worked  out  patiently  and 
consistently.  It  expresses  their  mutual  passion  for 
each  other,  and  is  followed  by  some  of  the  compo- 
ser's loveliest  descri]itive  writing,  on  the  charming 
episode  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale.  All  this  is 
done  exquisitely,  and  the  last  nisetttUlr,  a  f.irewell,  is 
written.  4  4  time,  largely  and  powerfully.  Of  its  ef- 
fect on  the  stage  there  can  be  no  doubt  wliaiever. 
.Tuliet's  grand  air  occurs  in  this  act,  and  is  iu  f.iet  a 
drinking  song,  prefaced  by  a  long  recit.'itive  ilescrip- 
tion  of  the  horrors  she  may  encounter  in  the  vault 
after  drinking  the  |)Otion.  Love,  however,  prevails, 
and  animates  her  aria — ".Te  bois  n  toi  I"  This  num- 
ber is  not,  in  our  0|)iniou,  ell'ectivc,  vocally  consider- 
ed, and  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  dilllcult  manner. 
The  despair  of  Ca|iulet — the  dirge  music  in  the  or- 
chestra— are  all  perfect,  and  fitly  wind  up  an  act  full 
of  rare  beauties,  both  musical  and  dramatic. 

The  tomb  scene  in  the  last  act  consists  entirely  of 
a  duet.  Here  Gounod  has  narrowly  considered  the 
exigencicsof  the  situation,  an<l  bas,  to  our  thinking 
most  judiciously,  thrown  this  fpiirth  and  last  duo 
into  puiely  di.alogue  form.  There  are  only  a  few 
bars  of  (nsDttthlr.  when,  in  the  delirium  of  love  iu 
death,  thev  recall  a  passage  of  the  marriage  hymn  of 
the  third  act.  This  is  mos'  artistically  done,  along 
with  a  strain  of  the  lark  from  the  duo  of  the  fourth 
ftet.  In  this  maimer,  and  by  eschewing  every  tempta- 
tion to  delay  the  march  of  the  plot  by  concerted  ef- 
fects, M.  Gounod  hurries  on  the  tragic  end  of  the 
opera.  It  had  been  supposed  that  an  apotheosis  of 
the  lovers  would  follow  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  score  we  have  seen.  Probably  the  master  feared 
that  after  Futtsl,  I.n  Hiitte  dc  Sithn,  nnA  Mirciflf,  c.vcri 
the  sound  of  angelic  harps  woul.l  be  tame  and  con- 
ventional. If  this  was  his  view  we  entirely  agree 
with  him. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  account 
of  the  new  opera,  the  production  of  which  bas  been 
awaited  .so  long  and  so  anxiously  by  the  musical 
world.  \Vc  may  remark  on  it,  in  conclusion,  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  concatenated  and  elaborate  work 
written  by  its  gifted  author.  His  eccentricities  arc 
toned  down  in  such  a  tnauner  that  they  are  entitled 
to  bo  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of  a  stylo 
thorouLdily  and  boldly  original.  In  lioittro  and  Jii- 
litt  will  be  found  the  old  distaste  for  claboratc_7?na/c.s, 
without  which  it  has  liiiherto  been  thought  no  great 
operatic  reputation  could  bo  gained.  But  no  man 
can  be  equally  ^reat  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  Meyer- 
beer or  Verdi  would  have  written  a  stronger  tliird 
net  than  we  find  in  the  new  work,  we  question  if 
either  of  them  could  have  written  the  gracious  love- 
music  which,  after  all.  is  the  one  great  condition  of 
Uotnco  nnd  .lidift.  In  the  instrumentation  Gounod 
has  surpassed  bimsidf — and  what  that  means  every 
stndcnt  of  orchestration  will  know.  That  the  work 
as  a  whole  will  greatly  enhance  its  composer's  repu- 
tation, we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt;  and  we  have 
equally  little  hesitation  in  predicting  for  it  an  honor- 
able abiding  place  in  the  lyrical  theatres  of  this  coun- 
try. 


Music  ^broiiir. 


e:.: 


Paris. 


The  Correspondent  of  the  London  Orrhrslra  (April 
24)  begins  his  letter  thus  : 

"I  am  thorouglily  sick  of  the  Exhibition  and  tlio 
Pianos-Chickering — esiieeially  the  latter.  You  hoar 
nothing  now  but  of  Chiekering  pianos  ;  you  read 
nothing  now  but  Chiekering-pianos  ;  and  I  believe 
some  enthusiasts  woiiM  eat  Chiekering  pianos,  if  they 
were  digestible  You  know  how  insufl^erablc  an 
American  is.  when  be  gets  upon  his  "institutions." 
Well,  the  Chiekering  piano  is  an  American  institu- 
tion, and  Paris  is  full  of  xVmericans  ;  so  you  can  ira- 
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np;ine  liow  wo  avo  worried  with  tlio  micridinf;  prnises 
of  that  instrumuiit.  The  papers  too — thi;  French  pii- 
jiers — Mie  shatiiefiil  toiiilies,  and  Mil  their  eolniiins 
witli  (Miickerint;.  1  helievc  the  Messieurs  (Jhi'kor- 
ini;  lire  over  liere  from  New  York,  and  carry  aliout  ii 
portahle  piano  with  thcni  into  society,  for  the  ]iur- 
pose  of  icnprcssin^  cveryhody  with  its  superiority  to 
all  oilier  instruments  from  the  days  of  iJavid  down- 
wards. 1  only  hope  T  shall  not  conio  across  them  : 
that's  all  ! 

'Pile  same  writer  chronicles  the  success  of  Gou- 
nod's Jioincoand  Julirt  (descrilicd  on  another  page)  : 

The  execution  was  lirst-rate  ;  Mmo.  Carvalho  is 
the  ideal  .JhIicUc,  graceful,  impassioned,  tender,  and 
full  of  tiro  ;  nor  has  her  voice  over  sounded  to  !>ctter 
advantage.  Ilcr  jiart  was  a  round  of  ovations.  Mi- 
chot  delivered  himself  of  some  r/f'/.s-  de  force  whicii 
were  not  expected  of  him  ;  in  fact  he  was  too  eager  ; 
his  voice  will  never  stand  against  such  a  strain  if  ho 
do  not  curb  his  impetuousncss.  Cazaux,  Puget, 
Troy,  Barrc,  and  tlic  rest  worked  arduously  and 
well.  Decorations,  costumes  and  the  general  mixp- 
cii-sriiir  first-rate,  for  no  expense  has  hcen  spared  by 
the  Lyrique  directorate. 

At  the  Opera,  the  " Africnine"  has  been  resumed, 
for  tlie  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  giving  some  rejiose 
to  the  artists  who  jierform  in  "Don  Carlos" — the 
greater  part  of  the  said  artists,  however,  being 
hoard  botli  in  the  one  opera  and  the  other.  Mllo. 
Battu  |)Iayed  Sclil:a  with  much  talent.  When  "Don 
Carlos"  was  resumed,  there  was  a  thin  house,  and  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  ordinarv  receipts. 
The  Opera  Comicjue  is  still  playing  "Mignon"  and 
the  "Filsdii  Brigadier,"  and  occasionally  the  "Voi/agc 
en  Cliine  ;"  but  as  these  aro  beginning  to  be  some- 
what iisi!'s,  we  aro  told  to  look  for  the  coming 
"Etoi/c  du  Nord"  and  "J^ohinson  Crusoe"  by  way  of  a 
refresher  to  the  habiliu's  of  this  house.  At  the  Ital- 
ians  "  Columella"  is  freqnentlv  given  ;  and  there  are 
good  houses  when  Adelina  Patti  sings  with  the  fa- 
mous tenor  Fraschini,  but  on  other  occasions  the  at' 
tendance  is  comparatively  small.  The  Bouft'es  is 
closed,  and  it  is  not  yet  precisely  known  under  whose 
auspices  the  theatre  will  re-open.  Kcjiort  says  that 
Oflenhach  is  likely  to  connect  himself  with  it,  in 
which  case  there  might  be  some  hope  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity  for  this  place  of  amusement. 

The  competition  opened  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion of  the  Exhibition,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Cantata 
and  a  Ilymn  of  Peace  worthy  of  France  and  the  great 
events  of  the  summer  of  1867,  closed  on  the  l.'ith. 
The  productions  of  the  successful  candidates  are  to 
be  sung  at  the  grand  international  festival  to  take 
place  in  the  month  of  .July  next.  The  poets — if  we 
are  to  call  the  competitors  poets — have  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Imperial  Commission  with  an  exces- 
sive einpressemenf.  They  have  sent  in  the  words  of 
no  fewer  than  3,500  cantatas,  and  taking  the  average 
length  of  these  at  100  verses,  we  have  .350,000  verses. 
Then,  of  the  hymns  of  peace  there  are  2,.'j00.  The 
extent  of  the  poetry  of  the  latter  having  been  limited, 
the  authors  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  their  inspi- 
rations to  three  strophes  of  eight  verses  each — that  is, 
for  the  2,500  hymns  60,000  verses— in  all  6,000  pro- 
ductions and  410,000  verses.  The  special  literary 
and  musical  committee  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them 
in  having  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  so  vast  an  ac- 
cumulation of  manuscripts.  Under  the  presidency 
ofM.  Auher  they  set  bravely  to  work,  and  are  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  their  laborious  investigations, 
being  actuated  with  the  strongest  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
just  decision.  The  successful  candidates  will  each 
receive  a  price  of  5,000  fr.  and  a  gold  medal. 

London. 

The  Choir,  of  May  4,  gives  us  the  following  brief 
summary  of  a  fortnight's  music. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Fra  Diavolo,  L'Afri- 
caine,  Vn  Ballo  in  Masvhera,  and  Masaniello  have 
been  the  operas  of  the  past  fortnight.  In  the  first 
two  IMlIe. Lucca  sustained  the  chief  role.  In  Un  Ballo 
Mile.  Nad  made  her  dehut  as  Oscar.  Her  figure  is 
very  small — almost  childish,  in  fact — hut  her  voice 
and  stvle  of  singing  enabled  her  to  do  arajde  justice  to 
the  music,  and  she  promises  to  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  company.     Signor  Graziani  was  the  Renato. 

IIeu  Majesty's  Theatre  was  opened  for  the 
season  last  Saturday  with  Mozart's  No:ze  de  Figaro, 
one  of  the  most  potent  attractions  in  last  year's  pro- 
gramme. The  "cast"  is  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
with  Mile.  Titiens  as  the  Countess,  Mile.  Sinico  .as 
Susanna,  and  Mr.  Santley  as  the  Count.  How  Mile. 
Titiens  sang  "Dove  sono"  we  need  hardly  state  ;  her 
voice  is  as  tine  as  ever,  and  her  remarkable  power  of 
vocalization    still  maguificent.     The  same  must  be 


said  of  Mile.  Sinico  and  Mr.  Santley,  who 
were  loudly  encored  in  the  duet  "Crudel  pcrche," 
and  in  other  places.  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  whoso 
agrcable  though  light  tenor  voice  we  have  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  concert  notices,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Rasilio,  one  of  tho  smaller  parts  of  the 
opera.  IIo  sang  and  acted  well,  though  he  hardly 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers.  The 
band  and  chorus,  under  Signor  Arditi,  were  as  excel- 
lent as  ever. 

Crystal  Talace.  'On  the  20th  ult.  Mendels- 
sohn's////'""  f'/"^''"/,s-e  was  ficrformed  at  the  lirst  of 
the  two  extra  concerts,  tho  orchestral  portions  of  the 
Siiifonia-Caulala  being  splendidly  played  under  Mr. 
Manns's  direction.  The  choruses  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. Last  Saturday  the  winter  concerts  were 
brought  to  a  definite  conidusion'hy  a  magnificent  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  7.  .  .  Tho 
concert-room  was  densely  packed,  anxious  listeners 
stretching  their  necks  into  the  doors  to  catch  a  note. 
A  novelty  w.as  introduced  in  tho  programme  in  tho 
shape  of  a  now  Pianoforte  Concerto  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Benedict,  who  conducted  his  work  in  person,  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  audience  and  the 
band.  Mmo.  Arabella  Goddard  gave  a  fine  inter- 
pretation of  the  Concerto,  which  consists  of  three 
movements — alleqro  modrrnto,  andante,  and  rondo  al- 
leqreito.  It  abounds  in  brilliant  passages  for  the  pi- 
anoforte, and  it  is  well  suited  to  Mme.  Goddard's 
splendid  powers  of  execution.  We  shall  liope  to  re- 
new our  acquaintance  with  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
Tho  vocalists,  on  Saturday,  were  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  whose  very  fine  singing  of  the  famous  seena 
from  Der  FreischiUz,  with  the  lovely  air  well  known 
in  its  English  version  as  "Softly  sighs  the  voice  of 
evening,"  received  a  well-deserved  encore;  Miss 
Bramer,  who  choose  two  songs  by  Mozart,  and  Mr. 
Wilford  Morgan,  the  new  tenor,  who  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  Molique's  serenade  than  in  the  "Slumber 
song"  from  iJnsnniello.  The  overture  to  William 
Tell  closed,  what  was,  in  our  opinion,  rather  too  long 
a  programme,  although  we  could  hardly  have  wish- 
ed to  lose  a  number  from  it.  Tho  1st  of  May  is  the 
signal  for  tho  directors  to  put  forth  their  programme 
for  tho  coming  season,  which,  so  far  as  musie  is  con- 
cerned, will  contain  the  usual  features — opera  con- 
certs, choral  festivals  of  the  Metropolitan  schools,  and 
in  addition  a  grand  festival  concert  on  the  26th  of 
June,  under  Mr.  Costa's  direction,  at  which  tho  ar- 
tists from  the  two  opera  houses,  and  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  London  will  appear.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  restoring  the  portion  of 
the  Palace  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  directors' 
policy  has  always  hcQn  pro  bono  indilieo. 

Berlin.  The  Symphony  Soire'e  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  on  the  29  ult.,  celebrated  the  25th  year  of 
these  concerts.  Besides  various  classical  works, 
there  was  a  Prologue  spoken  by  Johanna  Wagner, 
and  25  new  Variations  composed  expressly  by  Tau- 
bert.  Of  tho  238  Symphony  Soire'es  thus  far  given, 
Capellmeister  Taubort  alono  has  conducted  209. — 
In  the  preceding  Soire'o  were  given  Cherubini's 
Ahencerages  Overture,  Beethoven's  Egmont  music, 
and  his  Septet  with  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra 
(14  first  violins),  and  wind  instruments.  The  exe- 
cution is  said  to  have  been  a  marvel  of  virtuosity. — 
The  second  Cecilia  concert,  under  Radoeke,  gave 
Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens  ;"  Schumann's  piano 
Concerto,  played  by  Ehrlich  ;  tlic  Loreley  finale  and 
the  42nd  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn. 


BOSTON,   MAY  35,   1867. 

Music  in  Boston.— Review  of  the  Season, 
1866--7. 

That  the  past  season  has  been  richer  than  we 
ever  before  experienced,  both  in  the  number  of 
concerts,  the  quality  of  programmes,  and  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  performance,  our  columns  have 
continually  shown.  Equally  remarkable  is  the 
short,  decided  manner  in  which  this  rich  season 
has  come  to  a  close  ;  earlier  than  usual,  for  very 
naturally  there  was  a  simultaneous  surcease  of 
appetite  after  such  continuous  high  living.     The 


end  was  noble,  worthy  of  the  whole — the  Ninth 
Syiiiphotiy  and  the  Oratorios — well  could  we  be 
content  to  leave  it  there,  with  the  best  last. 
And  .so  tlic  musical  season,  as  we  look  back  upon 
it,  has  a  certain  wholeness ;  we  see  it  round  and 
ripen  and  like  a  ripe  fruit  drop  at  once.  With 
more  than  usual  satisfaction  we  may  count  up  tho 
works  of  master  composers,  in  all  forms,  which 
these  months  have  given  us.  The  list  of  fine 
works  which  have  been  heard  in  Boston  will  com- 
pare not  meanly  this  time  with  that  of  any  Eu- 
ropean city. 

I.  Op.cnESTitAL  Music. 

From  Nov.  2.3  to  April  12,  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  have  given  ten  "Symphony  Con- 
certs," eight  in  the  regular  subscription  series 
(only  six  last  year),  beside  the  benefits  for  the 
Cretans  and  for  the  Orchestra.  This  orchestra 
numbered  52instruiTients.  The  popular  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union 
(about  30  instruments)  began  later  than  usual, 
last  week  in  February,  and  were  cigld  in  num- 
ber ;  they  might  have  gone  on  a  month  longer  to 
advantage,  had  not  other  engagements  of  the 
Musie  Hall  prevented.  Every  one  of  these  18 
concerts  has  given  us  a  good  Symphony,  as  well 
as  other  good  things.     Here  is  the  list : 

a).  Symphonies.  (^SymjjJiony  Concerts )  : 
Beethoven,  Nos.  3  (Eroica),  5,  7,  8,  and  9  (Cho- 
ralj  ; — Mozart,  in  E  flat,  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  without  Minuet,  in  D  ; — Schumann,  No.  2 
(C  major),  and  4  (D  minor)  ; — Gade,  No  1  (C 
minor). —  Orchestral  Union:  Beethoven,  Nos.  1, 
5  and  8 ; — Mozart,  in  E  flat,  and  in  D  major  ; — 
Mendelssohn,  in  A  minor  ; — Gade,  in  C  minor 
(^!('/c(?).— Beethoven's  No.  7  was  heard  again  in 
Mrs.  Gary's  benefit  concert. 

b).  CoxcERTOS.  Si/mphony  Concerts:  Beetho- 
ven, for  Piano,  No.  2,  in  B  flat  (B.  J.  Lang), No. 
4,  in  G,  (.11.  Leonhard)  ;  for  Violin,  in  D,  1st 
movement  ('Carl  Rosa)  ; — Mendelssohn,  Violin, 
(twice,  C.  Rosa  and  Camilla  Urso)  ; — Schumann, 
in  A  minor  (O.  Dresel)  ; — Henselt.  in  F  minor, 
op.  14  (C.  Petersilea)  ; — Norbert  Burgmiiller,  in 
F-sharp  minor  (E.  Perabo)  ; — Hummel,  in  A  mi- 
nor (J.  C.  D.  Parker). — Orchestral  Union:  Men- 
delssohn, for  Piano,  in  G  minor  (Petersilea)  ; — 
Weber,  do,  in  E  flat  (H.  Daum),  and  Concerts 
stiick  (Alice  Button). — The  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  was  also  played  once  more  by  Mme. 
Urso,  in  a  miscellaneous  concert  given  for  her 
benefit.  The  second  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and 
those  by  Schumann  (in  the  complete  form),  Hen- 
selt and  Burgmiiller  were  new  to  Boston: 

Besides  these  the  Parepa  concerts  ("very  mis- 
cellaneous in  their  programmes)  brought  us: 
Spohr's  Violin  Concerto  in  G  (Ro.sa) ;  single 
movements  of  Schumann's  piano  Concerto  (play- 
ed by  Mills)  ;  do.  ot  Chopin's  in  E  minor;  Mili- 
tary Concerto  by  Lipinski  (Rosa)  ;  part  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  (Rosa),  &c.  And 
a  concert  of  the  "N.  E.  Conservatoire"  had  for  a 
novelty  Mr.  Goldbeck's  Concerto  in  D  (piano), 
played  by  himself. 

c).  OvERTUEES.  The  Symphony  Concerts 
have  given:  Gluck  :  Iphlgcnla;  Mozart:  Zau- 
herflote,  Idomeneo ;  Weber  :  EuryantTie  ;  Beetho- 
ven :  Leonora  (No.  3),  Egmont;  Mendelssohn: 
Hchrldcs,  Melusina,  Ruy  Bias,  Meeresstilleytviicey, 
Schubert;  Fierahras ;  Schumann:  Genoveva ; 
Cherubini :  Anacreon,  Les  Ahencerages,  Wasser- 
triigcr. — The  Orchestral  Union :  Mendelssohn  : 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Hehridcs,   Meeres- 
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stilli' :  Cherubini :  Ahencerar/es,  Anarrnm  :  Beet- 
hoven :  Eipmnil :  Weber  :  Fni/fu-Iiii/-,  O/u  roii. — 
The  Bateman,  Gllmore,  and  other  miscellaneous 
concerts  sweli  the  list  by  the  Overtures  to  Hriiii- 
le/ir  aiui  der  Fremde  (Mendelssohn),  No::e  di 
Fir/aw,  Don  Giovanni,  Sumirainidn,  "Merry 
Wives"  (Xicolai),  and  more  not  readily  recalled. 
Of  course  there  are  always  a  plenty  of  the  light- 
er sort. 

(/).  Miscellaneous.  Piano  iriih  Orchrstrn  : 
Schubert's  Fantasia,  op.  l."i,  as  arranr;ed  by 
Liszt  (B.  J.  Lang)  ;  Mendelssohn,  Rondo,  op. 
20  (Perabo)  ;  Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise, 
op.  22,  Chopin,  (IL  Leonhard) ;  AVeber's  Polon- 
aise in  E,  transcribed  by  Liszt,  (Lang).  These 
were  in  the  Symphony  Concerts.  In  the  Or- 
chestral Union  :  Perabo  played  Mendelssohn's 
Caprlecio  in  B  minor,  and  Miss  Joy  Tpupil  of 
Lang)  the  Andanic  Spianato.  &c.,  of  Cliopin. — 
Under  this  head,  too,  we  may  mention  the  Toc- 
cata in  F  by  Bach,  orchestrated  by  Esser;  Men- 
delssohn's Caprircio  Brillanic,  piano  with  orch. 
IL    ClIAMIiEU   JIu.SIC. 

Concerts  of  this  character,  mostly  in  Chicker- 
ing's  hall,  have  been  very  numerous.  AVe  have 
missed  to  be  sure  the  hoped  (i>r  series  by  Jlr. 
Dresel,  and  by  Messrs.  Leonhanl  and  Kreissmann. 
But  we  have  had  four  concerts  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club — a  smaller  allowance  than 
we  have  been  wont  to,  to  be  sure,  of  string  (Quar- 
tets, $cc., — but  never  more  choice  ;  '  /'////  jiiano 
concerts  by  Ernst  Perabo,  seven  of  whicli  were 
called  "Schubert  Matinees;  //Vc  "Schumann 
Soirees"  by  Carlyle  Petersilea  ;  llm'i-  "Beetho- 
ven Matinees"  by  Hermann  Daum:  a  Chamber 
concert,  by  Mme.  Parepa-Ko.sa  and  her  husband, 
with  Otto  Dresel ;  and  other  o(x;asi(inal  ones. 
— that  in  honor  of  I'obert  Franz,  for  instam-e. 
Among  them  all,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  concerts, 
we  havi'  heard  for  the  lir.^l  tiiiir-  many  snlo  or 
concerted  jiieces  I)y  great  comjiosers,  particular- 
ly Schubert  and  Schumann.     Thus  of 

J.  S.  Bach  :  The  ("liar.mno,  lor  A'iolin  :  Violin 
Fugue  in  G  minor;  Air  niid  (invntte,  violin  and  i)i- 
iino;  P]"eUKlium  ill  A  minor,  pii\no  ;  Gavotte,  vio- 
lin ;  Concerto  in  C,  lor  three  piunos,  (accom|>ani- 
nicnts  on  a  fourth  piano)  ;  Prolinlo  and  Fiignc  in  E 
major,  and  do.  in  A  minor.  iVoni  ''Wcll-tonipcrcd 
Clavichord;"  Piulita,  No.  Ci,  in  K  minor  (7  move- 
ments). 

IIanof.i.  :  Suite  in  P  miTior,  piano. 

HaviiN-:  String  Quartet  in  1!  Hat,  0]).  ("lO  ;  1st 
Trio  (in  G),  piano,  violin  and  'i-tdlo  (.'i  times). 

Moz  VUT  :  Quintet  (strini;s)  in  (J  minor. 

l!i;i',i'H0VEN  :  Qiiiiitet  in  F,  Hat.  op.  4  ;  (liiarlct, 
Nu.  10,  in  E  flat,  op.  74  (twice)  ;  Sonata  in  C  mi- 
minor,  violin  .and  piano;  .Sonata,  op.  47,  ("Kreiit- 
zer"),  .'!  times  ;  Sonata  in  A,  'cello  and  [>iano  ;  So- 
nata in  F,  horn  and  piano;  IT)  A*ai  iations,  with 
Fiij.'ue,  piano,  op.  .3."),  1'.  Hat  (twice);  Grand  Sona- 
ta, op.  106,  in  B  flat;  Sonata  for  ]dano  and  'cello, 
op.  \<>-2,  No.  1  ;  Sonata,  piano  and  'cello,  in  F,  op. 
5,  No.  1  ;  Sonata  for  piano,  op.  ."U ,  No.  2,  1")  minor  : 
Trio,  op.  70,  No.  2,  E  flat  ;  .Sonata,  piano  and  'cello, 
op.  .^),  No.  2,  G  minor  ;  Sonata,  piano,  op.  10,  No. 
D,  in  I)  ;  Trio  in  B  flat.  op.  'J7  (twice)  ;  Sonata,  i>i- 
ano  and  violin,  op.  24.  in  F  ;  .Sonata,  piano,  op.  2i>, 
A  flat ;  (iuartet  in  B  flat,  0|i.  18  ;  Sonata,  piano  and 
violin,  o]i.  .'iO,  No.  1. 

Hummel  :  Grand  Septiinr,  1)  minor,  piano,  viola, 
horn,  &c.  (twice). 

Mendklssoun  :  Piano  Tiio,  D  minor,  op.  49  ; 
Strin;;  Quartet  in  1),  op.  44;  I'iano  Trio,  C  minor, 
op.  G&  ;  Prelude  and  Fiigne  in  E  minor,  piano,  from 
"Notre  Temps"  ;  Prchide  and  Fni^ue,  in  D  major  ; 
MiJnsvia  Overture,  arr.  for  4  hands. 


MoscnELES  :  "Les  Contrastes,"  for  two  pianos, 
with  8  hands. 

SciiuBERT  :  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  100  (twice); 
Do.  in  B  flat,  op.  99  (twice) ;  Rondo  for  piano  and 
violin,  in  Vi  minor ;  Fantasia,  op.  15,  piano  ;  Sona- 
ta, op.  122,  E  flat ;  Sonata,  B  major,  op.  147  ;  Son.a- 
ta,  op.  120,  A  major;  Sonata  in  C  minor  (dedicated 
to  Schumann)  ;  Rondo  in  E  minor,  op.  84,  No.  2, 
(four  hands)  ;  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  op.  10.3  (4  hands); 
Fantasia  in  Sonata  form,  in  G,  op.  78;  Variations 
(4  hands)  on  an  original  theme,  in  A  flat,  op.  .'3.^  ; 
Sonata,  F  minor,  op.  142  ("Four  Impromptus"), 
twice;  Sonata  in  B  flat  (posthumous)  ;  String  Quar- 
tet (posthumous)  in  D  minor. 

Schumann  :  Toccata  for  piano,  in  C,  op.  7  ; 
String  Quartet,  in  A,  op.  41,  No.  .3;  Fantaisio,  pi- 
ano, op.  17  (in  three  movements);  Sonata,  F  sharp 
minor,  op.  11  ;  Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  22  ;  Concer- 
to in  A  minor,  op.  .')4  (with  piano  .accompaniment)  ; 
Variations  for  two  pianos  ;  Fitnlasic-Ilildir,  op.  2l"i 
(:")  pieces)  ;  Quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  44  (piano  and 
strings) ;  three  Rom.anzas,  for  oboe  and  piano  ;  Ada- 
gio and  Allegro,  op.  70,  for  horn  and  piano;  Canon, 
in  B  minor  ;  IClndcs  Sipnjihoiiiiiiies,  in  form  of  Varia- 
tions, op.  1.3  ;  Ahcndlied,  arr.  for  violin  and  piano  by 
.Toachini. 

Ciioi'ix:  Rondo;  Fantasic-Improniplii,  C-sharp 
minor,  op.  GG  ;  Concerto  in  E  minor,  with  piano  ac- 
comp.  ;  Concerto  in  F  minor,  with  fpiintet  accoinp.; 
Prelude,  No.  1."),  op.  2,S ;  Ftnde,  No.  .'i,  op.  10; 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  (twice)  ;  Polonaise,  C-sharp  mi- 
nor ;  Aiidatife  spiditfito  and  Polonaise ;  IJrn-rusr. 
AValtz.  ,<:c,,  &c. 

Hkxsi-.i.t  :  Piano  Trio,  in  A  minor,  op.  24. 

WiKNiAwsiii  :   "Legend"  for  violin. 

Dfssi:ic  :   Sonata  for  ])iano  and  violin,  in  B  flat. 

Rff.ixsTEiN  :  String  Quartet  in  F,  op.  :<'.). 

KiciiTKR  (of  Leipzig)  :  Sonata,  piano,  op.  27. 

P.i;noi-;u  :  Sonata,  op.  7. 

KonuEUT  Bi:i!Omi:eli,er  :  Duet  for  piano  and 
clarinet,  in  IC  Hat,  op.  I.'). 

This  was  tlic  iiislriimcntal  music,  although  wc  arc 
not  af.li^  to  make  the  list  entirely  eom]dete.  "We  have 
yet  to  enumerate  the  Oratorios,  &c. 

OiicAN  GoscEi-.TS  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  are 
still  kept  up  every  Wcdne-^day  and  Saturday  noon. 
The  crowd  of  other  musical  engagements  has  jire- 
vented  oiu'  giving  much  attention  to  them  for  some 
months  past,  and  the  slight  additions  to  the  familiar 
repertoire  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  The  per- 
formers for  the  most  part  h.ave  been  Mrs.  Fnoiionc, 
Mr.  Lang,  .Mr.  TiiAYEn,  Mr.  Wim.cox,  or  Mr. 
AViiiTiNC.  The  programmes  show  frcrpienlly  asin- 
1,'le  juece  of  l*ach,  frccpientlv  one  of  the  six  Mendels- 
sohn Sonatas,  now  and  then  an  organ  Concerto  of 
Hand(d  (Mr.  Th.ayer),  but  oftencr  extracts  from  his 
Oratorios,  and  those  of  other  masters,  French  0//c/-- 
lin'ris,  variations,  transcriptions  of  Overtures,  Sym- 
phonv  movements,  choruses,  songs,  &c.,  <S:c.  Natu- 
rally, in  so  many  concerts  (it  has  gone  on  now  for 
three  years  nod  a  half),  and  with  so  luany  organists, 
the  greater  jiart  of  what  is  fairly  available  for  such 
use  has  been  used  o\'er  and  over.  To  the  real  lover 
of  origan  music  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  he  can 
drop  in  now  and  then  and  hear  a  good  Futruc  or 
Toccata  of  Bach,  or  something  else  that  is  edifying. 

Last  Wednesday  the  routine  was  somewhat  variet] 
by  the  return  to  the  (Irg.an,  after  long  absence  (most- 
ly in  Germany),  of  Mr.  .TonN  K.  Paine,  who  played 
with  all  his  rare  mastery  the  great  Passarar/lia,  with 
its  wonderful  vari.ttions,  in  C  minor,  and  a  lovely 
Choral  A'ariation  (Clioral  Vorspiel]  of  his  master. 
Bach  ;  a  Theme  with  Variations  by  Thiele ;  as  well 
as  an  elaborate  and  very  efl^eetive  FanUifia  and  Fii'jnc, 
and  a  sweet  and  trancpiil  Larghetto  of  his  owm  com- 
position, besides  improvising  to  the  great  s.atisfac- 
tion  of  the  little  audience  who  had  come  out  on  one 
1  of  the  stormiest  of  davs  to  hear  him. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Peck  has  his  Annual  Benefit  Concert 
this  evening  at  the  Music  Hall.  All  our  concert  go- 
ers know  who  Mr.  Peck  is,  and  hiive  reason  to  feel 
obliged  to  him.  The  duties  of  Superintendent  of 
that  Hall  are  not  lit;ht,  demanding  a  clear  head  and 
unruftled  temper,  aiul  Mr.  P.  has  done  Ids  part  in 
tlie  manifold  catering  for  our  musicid  enjoyments  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He  .should  be  remem- 
bered ;  the  more  especially  now,  becau.se  he  was  a 
loser  to  a  considerable  amount,  by  robbery,  during 
the  recent  fire  in  the  ticket  ollicc.  He  announces  a 
very  attractive  list  of  artists  :  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
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the  new  New  York  Contralto,  Mrs.  II.  M.  S.Mirii, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Cary,  Miss  C.  F.  ,Ioy,  the  younp:  pian- 
ist, pupil  of  Jlr.  Lang  ;  Mr.  Gustavus  Hall,  the 
fine  baritone  lately  returned  from  Europe;  Messrs. 
M.  W.  Whitney  (basso),  and  .Tames  Wiiitney 
(tenor),  Mr.  E.  M.  Heindl.  Mr.  Willcox,  for  the 
Organ,  and  Mr.  Howaki>  M.  Dow,  accompanist. 

Salem,  Mass.  Last  .M'liiflay  evening  this  old 
town  rejoiced  in  its  tirst  "Symphony  Concert,"  ^nv- 
cn  by  "S\\\  M.  ,S.  Down.s,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Ade- 
laide PiiiLLirrs  and  "the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra," under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  ,7.  Lang. 
The  object  was  to  raise  funds  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  music  hall,  which  Salem  surely  oukIo  to 
have,  for  it  is  now  a  city,  and  has  some  very  musical 
people,  sending  <piite  a  dele;:jation  always  to  our  Or- 
atorios and  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston.  'J'he 
occasion  is  said  to  have  been  in  every  sense  most 
successful.     This  was  the  prOf;rainmc  : 

Svnipliony  Xo.  f).      Op.;'" * Rectliovrn. 

'•Oil  inio  i-"(Tii:ni(lo."  frnm  ■'r.'ivorit.-i'' tloiii/.etti. 

OverturL'  to  ".V  .^li'IsumniiT  Ni^lifs  Drt-ani." 

Mon.l.-lssnlin. 

("illian  Pour Gni«ly,rr. 

('oiir(-r(  \\;i!(/,,     "Tlin  A'iUajle  Swallow.-i." ,1.  .str:ius-<. 

I'.riTi.Iisi.     "Gi.l.itliw." JIa-su 

\\'fiWins  .lliircli Munilulssohn. 

The  CiiK  Ki:i;iNG  Pianos  are  evidently  .Mtract- 
iiig  the  chief  attention  in  the  musical  instrument  de- 
partment at  the  l-'rciich  I-'x|)osition.  "Witness  the 
ri-luctant  confession  of  an  Englishman — ,^'o  laiglisli — 
urulcr  "Music  Abroad."  Gur  own  corrcspomlcnt 
(in  onr  last),  thouL'h  he  gives  no  names,  must  mean 
the  Chickerint;s  ;  for  by  "the  American  system"  in 
])ianos  we  take  it  wc  are  to  understand  llie  complete 
iron  frame,  first  invented  and  patented  liy  .Jonas 
(Whickering  thirty  years  uljo,  and  used  by  otiier  mak- 
ers since  the  jiatent  run  out. 

Tlie  '/'ratixriipt  publishes  the  following  : 

The  Great  Organ  in  the  Plynioiith  CJhnrch  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  is  the  largest  instrument  ever  built  in  the 
Cnited  States.  Its  success  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  its  builders,  who  have  received  the  following  Idler 
from  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  p.asior  of  the 
church  : 

liiiooivi.vx,  N.  v..  May  7,  1SG7. 
.l/fs.«s.  /s.  .y.  a.  C.  lIiMi.-,  Boston,  Mass.  .- 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  request,  it  gives  mo 
great  pleasure  to  c.x|)rcss  my  admiration  for  the  no- 
ble ori;an  which  you  last  year  placed  in  Plymouth 
(Church.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and 
even  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  it 
were  coiii))linicntary  :  for  it  a.^sunicd  that  it  belonged 
amoiif;  the  very  first  of  remarkable  organs,  and  it 
was  criticized  i'roin  that  hiL;h  point  of  view.  I  have 
vet  to  bear  one  member  of  Plyinoiilh  congregation 
Sjjcak  of  it  but  with  debfiht  and  enthusiasm. 

For  mvself,  though  I  was  well  plea.-'ed  from  the 
first,  vet  everv  week  my  pleasure  is  renewed,  and  my 
appreciation  of  its  noble  qualities  deepens.  I  owe 
von  an  unpayable  debt  of  firatilnde,  and  it  ought  to 
atl'ord  you  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have 
built  an  instrnment  so  admirable  and  grand,  that, 
hereafter,  it  must  be  mentioned  in  every  history  of 
tile  ortjau,  and  continn(\  for  irencrations,  to  be  quoted 
as  among  the  triumphs  of  skill. 

Some  of  the  best  eflects,  particularly  in   the  hass, 

are  much  curtailed  by  the  position  in  which  it  stands. 

If  this  seem  to  some  faults  of  the  orizan,  ive   know 

them  to  lie  faults  of  the  place  where  it  is  constrained 

,  to  stand. 
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I  shnll  always  bo  grateful  to  yon  for  tliis  labor  of 
love,  as  I  aiTi  sure  it  was,  as  well  as  of  great  skill,  and 
shall  count  that  chnreh  bappy  that  seeures  your  in- 
struments.    I  am,  truly,  yours, 

Hknry  Ward  Beecheh. 


Paris,  April  22. — Wo  are  just  now  deluged  with 
concerts  :  concerts  in  the  open  air,  ditto  within  doors, 
at  all  hours  and  at  all  sorts  of  places.  Last  Sunday 
M.  Alard  gave  bis  .5tb  Se'ance  of  Chamber  Music  at 
the  Salle  I'leyel.  Tlio  programme  included  Men- 
delssohn's Piano  Trio  in  C  minor ;  Beethoven's 
Quartet  in  D  major,  op.  18,  No.  3;  a  Theme  from 
the  "Magic  Flute"  arranged  for  piano  and  'cello  by 
Beethoven  ;  and,  lastly,  Mozart's  Quintet  ia  G  mi- 
nor, with  the  lovely  Finale.  M.  Uiemer  was  the 
pianist. 

On  Thursday  evening  Joacbim  gave  bis  1st  Seance 
of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.  The  pro- 
gramme was  very  fine,  and  I  give  it  in  due  form  : — 

Qnnrfet,  E  moll,  op.  59,  (strings) Beethoven. 

Tno,  B  dur,  op-  97,  (Piano)   *' 

Jaell,  Jnacliini,  Jacquard. 

2  Lieder,  (  "Wonne  der  Webmutb," " 

i  ''Mignon." 

Mnie.  Joachim . 

Romance,  Violin  polo,  G  dur *' 

Quiutct,  C  dur,  op.  29,  (string.^) '■ 

All  Boeiboven,  as  you  see,  and  a  rare  treat  it  cer- 
tainly was.  The  Trio — in  particular — was  very  ad- 
mirably done,  and  the  lovely  Adagio  is  a  master- 
piece of  elaboiate  treatment.  Mme.  Joacbim  has  a 
snperb  contralto  voice,  full  and  rich  in  quality,  and 
sang  the  Miqnon  with  a  passion  and  abandon  which 
are — baply — rare. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  reign  of  out-door  musical 

entertainments  was  fairly  inaugurated    hy  a  concert 

in  the  Champs   Elysdes,    at  which   were  given  the 

following  selections  : 

Ist  movement,   5th  Symphony Beethoven. 

2'id  movement,  5th  . Symphony   " 

Clarinet  Concerto Yon  Weher, 

JVIovemL-nt Hlydn. 

S'ld  movement  Ist  Symphony Beethoven. 

1st  movement  2nd  Symphony " 

Certainly  not  dear  at  one  franc,  which  was  the  ad- 
mission fee. 

In  the  evening  Pasdeloup  gave  an  orchestral  con- 
cert at  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  here  are  the  attrac- 
tions : 

Portions  of  LobgePang,  with  Chorus,  Soli,  &c. 

Mendelspohn. 

Adagio,  Quintet,  op.  108 Mozart. 

(Clarinet  and  string  orchestra). 

Violin  Concerto,  E  minor Mendelssohn. 

M.  Joachim. 

l^fc  Part  of  ''The  Creation." Haydn. 

Suite  for  Violin Bach. 

Minuet. — Gavotte. — Presto. 
Inflammatus,  (St^bat) Rossini. 

The  immense  building  was  crammed  and  packed 
with  people  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Concert,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  attractions  of  the  evening  were  the  solos 
of  Joacbim.  Neier  have  I  heard  such  a  marvellous 
thing  as  his  rendering  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 
The  vast  audience  of  more  than  4000  persons  was 
breathlessly  quiet,  and  every  note  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct even  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  audito- 
rium. 

When  be  had  finished,  I  was  fairly  appalled  by  the 
cirrt/ifjiwac  of  applause  which  greeted  him.  The  tu- 
mult lasted  three  or  four  minutes.  These  enthusias- 
tic Gauls  cheered,  waved  their  hats,  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  acted  like  a  parcel  of  madmen.  The 
Bach  Suite  was  wonderfully  quaint  and  beautiful, 
and  if  was  an  interesting  study  to  see  how  lovinghj 
the  artist  played, as  if  in  tender  reverence  for  the  dead 
master.  F. 

Music  in  the  Moravian  Villages. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  Mat  6. — You  will  probably  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  musical  enthusiasm  survives 
all  the  mutations  of  time  in  this  ancient  village  of 
Nazareth,  a  Moravian  settlement  that  began  in  1740, 


and  that  the  love  for  the  fino  art  of  tone  is  cultivated 
by  both  young  and  old. 

The  musical  history  of  our  place  dates  back  as  far 
as  ns."),  when  the  Principal  of  Nazareth  Hall 
instituted  a  "Collegium  Musicum,"  which  bad  its 
weekly  reunions,  and  soon  gathered  around  it  all 
those  who  bad  a  fondness  for  hymns  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, the  bassoon.  Ante,  clarionet  and  all  stringed  in- 
struments. Since  those  early  and  simple  days  many 
changes  b.avo  taken  place  in  these  homes  of  the  Zin- 
'zendorfian. people.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  forms  of  a  purely  aesthetic  religious  culture 
has,  in  some  degree,  waned  into  more  sensuous 
shapes,  and  the  most  fascinating  creed,  the  most 
child-like,  yet  purest  faith ,  is  mingling  with  the  dross 
of  a  gaudy  and  commonplace  worship. 

But  amidst  all  this  decline  music  yet  lives.  Al- 
though it  has  passed  through  numerous  pauses  of 
neglect  and  indifference — when  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  were  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  the  violin,  violon- 
cello and  flute  wei'e  discarded  and  forgotten, — ever 
and  anon  some  new  genins  springs  np,  and  inspires 
all  around  him  with  the  love  of  tone. 

At  this  time  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  excel- 
lent Sextet  of  brass  wind  instruments  under  Mr. 
Beitel,  who  to  the  ease  and  self  enjoyment  of 'a  prac- 
tical musician,  adds  the  most  admirable  skill  and 
precision.  In  addition  to  the  wind  instruments  of 
our  Sextet  and  military  band,  the  Mannerchor  of 
Nazareth  Hall,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  tutors  of  that 
aged  institution,  can  vie  in  point  of  classical  selec- 
tions and  perfect  training  with  most  of  the  German 
clubs  of  the  adopted  Vaterland. 

Then  we  have  some  reputable  pianists,  violinists, 
flautists,  who  delight  our  little  musical  public. 
When  a  concert  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic is  given,  the  young  ladies  graciously  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  thus  the  toiti-ensemble  becomes  attrac- 
tive, and  frequently  challenges  the  attention  of  a  vet- 
eran critic  who  may  chance  to  lose  his  way  by  wan- 
dering into  these  retired  precincts. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  youthful  Mannerchor, 
consisting  of  the  boys  of  the  Hall,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers,  who  act  their  part  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  audiences  attending  the  Entertain- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  which  are  invariably  given 
at  the  close  of  a  session. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  bad  a  pleasant  soiree  of- 
fered us  in  aid  of  the  Southern  Relief  Fund,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Chorus,   "Schafer   Abend" Muller. 

Orchestra,  '-Tranme  auf  dem  Ocean" Gung'I. 

M.iiinerchor.  "Frosch  Cantate Hennin^. 

Trio,  I.e  Chalet A.  Mine. 

Vocal  Duet.  "Theorie  and  Praxis" Schafer. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pourri  from  "Norma." Bellini. 

Violins,  Flute  and  Piano.     Quartet. 
Dialogue  by  3  pupils.     "Hob  and  Nob." 

Chorus.     March Salle. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pourri  from  "Ernani" Verdi, 

Quartet,  "Der  Kranl^e  Peter" Kuntz. 

Trio,  "From  "La  Fille  du  Regiment Donizetti. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pouri  from  "II  Trovatore" Verdi. 

In  our  sister  village,  Bethlehem,  music  constitutes 
a  large  portion  of  recreative  thought,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  respectable  body  of  dilettanti  to  be  found 
there,  schools  of  musical  instruction  are  numerous, 
and  great  facilities  offered  to  those  who  seek  profi- 
ciency in  the  art.  Many  celebrities  repair  to  Bethle- 
hem to  hear  and  be  heard,  and  the  whole  intellectual 
atmosphere  is  redolent  of  harmony. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Philharmonists  pro- 
duced, and  afterwards  repeated  twice,  Schumann's 
"Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  which  they  claim  to  have 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  an  American  public.  How 
true  the  claim  may  be,  I  cannot  say,  having  no  data 
on  the  subject. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  Nazareth,  the  struggle  is  with 
the  onward  moving  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  "as 
the  world  goes,"  and  in  consequence,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  draws  a  larger  audience  than 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  or  Mendelssohn's  "St. 
Paul."  J.  H. 


'perial  W^thts, 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
PubliHiied   by  Olircr  Ditaon  Si,  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  AccoznDanlment. 

If  I  were  a  voice.     Song;.  A*.  Kintj.  35 

A  beautiful  poem,  happily  united  to  music. 
Liebhart  Polka.     "Come,  come."        R.  Midder.  60 
A  fine  polka,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  -worJa 
■which  are  set  to  it  are  elegant. 
Douglas,  tender  and  true.  Son^.Lady  John  Scott.  30 
Author  of  words  unknown.    The  song  likely  to  be 
widely  known.    One  of  the  best  of  its  bind. 
Withered  flowers.     Song.  Schubert,  35 

Shower  of  tears.  "  "        35 

Both  belong  to  the  series  of  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill. ' ' 
and  are  fine  specimens  of  delicate  sentiment. 
Italy.     Bright  are  the  plains.  Song.  Mendelssohn.  SO 
The  Husband's  song.  "  '*  25 

The  Homespell.  "  "  25 

The  first  gives  vent  to  the  young  composer's  enthu- 
siasm on  his  visit  to  Italy,     The  second  and  third  are 
good  "home  songs,"  the  homely  title  of  the  second 
hardly  indicating  its  sweet  musical  character. 
Bear  him  forth  through  the  night.  Song.  "Irerie."  30 
O  handmaids  of  Irene.  Song  and  Chorus.     *'         30 
The  first  full  of  deep  pathos,  and  the  second  very- 
lively.     May  be  sung  as  a  "dialogue  chorus"  in  which 
form  it  is  used  in  the  "Queen  of  Seba,"  or  "Irene.  " 
Passing  my  door.     Song.  H.  AbauJc.  30 

Come  and  meet  me  darling.  Sonp:.        F.  Berger.  SO 
Watching.  *'   W.  G.  Westbrook.  30 

Alike  in  this,  that  they  are  in  that  peculiar  style 
■which  is  most  likely  to  be  popular. 
Sing  me  to  sleep,  mother.  Song.  Anna  Burchard.  30 
Come  back  to  Kathleen.  "         "  "         SO 

The  heart  can  ne'er  grow  cold.         **  "         30 

The  same  commendation  may  be  given  to  these  as 
to  the  last,  and  they  are  by  one  composer. 

Instrumental. 

Wedding  March  from  Mendelssohn.  Jaell.  90 

The  well-known  march,  made  into  a  sort  of  fantasia. 
The  Onset.     Galop  militiare.  AJphonso.  30 

En  Avant.     Pas  redouble.  Favarger.  50 

Bright  stirring  pieces  of  medium  difiiculty . 
Hilda  waltz,  simplified.  4  hds.    Bellalc.  35 

Bolero.     "Festival  and  Birth-day."  *'    W.  lucho.  40 
Useful  for  practice,  and,  of  course,  well  arranged. 
Neither  are  difBcult. 
Quinsigamond  March,  J.  C.  Murdoclc.  35 

Gen.  Shaler's  March.  E.  C.  B.  Bolder.  30 

Both  are  quite  bright  and  pretty,  and  not  hard. 
Ladies'  reception  March.  Nathnagle.  50 

Sounds  from  Panama.  Anna  Burchard.  30 

Anita  Waltz. 
Birth-day  Polka. 
Panama  Schottisch, 
Three  pieces  of  very  graceful  character,  by  a  lady 
composer. 
Night-breezes.     Nocturne.  G.D.  Wilson.  35 

By  a  good  musician  and  teacher;  pleasing  and  use- 
ful. 
Le  Souvenir  Waltz.  C.  De  Janon.  50 

A  "sentimental"  walta,  but,   although    oarryiug   a 
simple,  graceful  melody  along,  is  quite   brilliant.     Of 
medium  difficulty. 
Tarentelle.  W.  Kuhe,  op.  117.  60 

To  be  played  very  swiftly,  and  a  good   specimen  of 
the  kind  of  piece,    fine  for  practice. 

Books. 

The  JTusical  Scale.  By  Horace  P.  Bkldle.  Si  .25 
A  theoretical  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  The 
theories  advanced  ore  quite  origiual,  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beirg 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 
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He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man, — 
Crown  him,  honor  him,  love  him. 

Weep  over  him,  tears  of  woman. 
Stoop  manliest  brows  above  him  ! 

O  dusky  mothers  and  daughters, 
Vigils  of  mourning'  keep  for  him  ! 

Up  in  the  mountains,  and  down  by  iho  waters 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  weep  for  him  I 

Take  up  the  burden,  0  Cretan, 

Mourn  for  thy  free  provider! 
At  thy  feet  hy  llie  war-storm  licaten. 

Drop  tliy  tears  of  snow,  O  Ida  ! 

For  the  warmest  of  hearts  is  frozen, 

The  freest  of  hands  is  still ; 
And  the  gap  in  our  picked  and  rhosen 

T1]0  long  years  may  not  fill. 

No  duty  could  overtask  him. 

No  need  his  will  outrun  ; 
Or  ever  our  lips  could  ask  him. 

His  hands  the  work  had  done. 

lie  forgot  his  own  soul  for  others, 
Himself  to  his  neighbor  lending; 

lie  found  the  Lord  in  his  suffering  brothers, 
And  not  in  the  clouds  descending. 

So  the  hod  was  sweet  to  die  on. 

Whence  he  saw  the  doors  wide  swung 

Against  whose  bolted  iron 

The  strength  of  his  life  was  flung. 

And  ho  saw  ere  his  eye  w.as  darkened 
The  sheaves  of  tlic  harvcstd}ringiug, 

And  knew  while  his  car  yet  hearkened 
The  voice  of  the  reapers  singing. 

Ah,  well !— The  world  is  discreet ; 

There  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait ; 
But  here  was  a  man  who  set  his  feet 

Sometimes  in  advance  of  fate, — 

Plucked  oft"  the  old  bark  when  the  inner 

Was  slow  10  renew  it, 
And  put  to  the  Lord's  work  the  sinner 

When  saint!  failed  to  do  it. 

Never  rode  to  the  wrong's  redressing 

A  worthier  paladin. 
Shall  lie  not  hear  the  blessing, 

"Good  and  faithful,  enter  in  !" 

— Allunlic  ^f,mlh!l/. 


Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translatwl  from  Thayer's  Life  of  BeL'tboven. 
{Continued  from  pnge  34). 

Tlie  exaoiplc  given  by  the  Imperial  family  of 
•  Austria  through  so  many  years  Imil  produced  its 
natural  efTect,  and  musical  knowledge  and  taste 
were  »;enerally  difluse  J  among  the  princes  and  no- 
bles of  the  empire.  Some  of  tlie  wealthier  prin- 
ces, like  Ksterhazy,  maintained  complete  musical 
institutions,evcn  to  an  Italian  Opera  ;  others  wore 
content  if  they  could  have  in  their  family  chapel 
a  musical  Mass  with  orchestral  accompaniment ; 
■wliere  that  was  impossible,  there  was  at  least  a 
small  orchestra  organized,  frecjuently   composed 


of  household  officers  and  servants,  who  were  se- 
lected with  regard  to  their  musical  abilities;  and 
so  on  down  to  a  band  of  wind  instruments,  a 
string  Quartet,  and  even  to  a  single  organist, 
piano-player  or  violini?t.  What  was  said  in  an 
earlier  chapter  about  music  as  a  necessity  for  the 
courts  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  applies  in  a 
great  measure  likewise  to  the  secular  nobility. 
At  their  palaces  and  country  seats  in  summer 
some  entertainment  had  to  be  provided  for  many 
otherwise  tedious  hours  ;  and  in  tlicir  city  resi- 
dences during  the  winter  they  and  their  guests 
could  not  eat,  dance  and  play  cards  all  the  time  ; 
here  music  got  to  be  a  universal  and  a  favorite 
resource  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  the  fashion.  Be- 
sides persons  of  high  birth,  those  also  who  occu- 
jiicd  a  high  social  position  by  their  talent,  cul- 
ture or  wealth,  followed  that  example,  and  open- 
ed their  saloons  to  musicians  and  music-lovers, 
mostly  moved  thereto  by  a  real,  sometimes  by  an 
alTected  taste  for  the  art,  at  all  events  supporting 
it  and  furthering  its  progress.  Hence  arose  an 
uncommonly  great  demaml  for  (diambcr  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  but  especially  the  latter. 
The  demand  brought  with  it  the  supply,  by  en- 
couraging genius  and  talent  to  work  in  tliis  di- 
rection; and  so  the  Austrian  school  of  instrumen- 
tal music  soon  attained  the  first  rank  in  the 
world. 

During  some  months  of  the  year  Vienna  was 
filled  with  the  high  nobility,  not  merely  of  Aus- 
tria, but  from  other  parts  of  the  German  empire. 
Those  who  spent  the  most  of  their  time  at  their 
own  little  courts  came  for  a  short  time  to  the 
capital  ;  others  reversed  the  habit,  making  the 
capital  tlieir  usual  residence  and  visiting  their 
estates  only  in  the  summer.  Many  a  noted  com- 
poser, who  stood  in  the  service  of  the  former 
class,  was  in  this  way  brought  occasionally  for  a 
short  time  to  the  metropolis,  as  Mozart  by  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  llaydn  by  prince  Kster- 
hazy ;  by  the  latter  class  distinguished  composers 
or  virtuosos,  wlio  lived  in  the  city,  were  frequent- 
ly taken  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  an<I 
then  they  were  treated  as  equals  and  lived  like 
high  gcnllcmen.  Thus  Salieri  was  the  guest  of 
prince  Scdiwarzenberg,  Scbenk  of  Auersperg  ; 
Mozart  travelled  with  Lichnowsky  to  Berlin, 
Dittersdnrf  with  Count  Lemberg  to  Troppau  ; 
(jvrowetz  visited  Count  Funfkirchon,  and  many 
others  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  furtluT  means  of  furthering  the  Art  was  the 
ordering  and  purchasing  of  compositions,  and  not 
merely  from  composers  of  estaldished  faiue,  like 
Haydn,  Mozart,  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  but  also  from 
young  men  yet  unknown,  who  thus  received  the 
double  benefit  of  pecuniary  support  and  the  op- 
portunity to  show  their  ability.  Thus  prince 
Kraczalkowitz  and  Count  Batthyani  bought  of 
the  young  fiyrowetz  his  six  Symphonies  ;  Ester- 
hazy  ordered  of  him  three  Masses,  a  Vesper  and 
a  7V  Deiim  \  Auersperg  employed  Schenk's  tal- 
ent for  his  private  theatre  ;  and  as  for  chamber 
music,  the  catalogues  of  private  collections  of 
those  days  contain  long  lists  of  mantiscript  works. 


which  had  been  ordered  or  purchased  of  compo- 
sers now  entirely  forgotten. 

Instrumental  virtuosos,  who  were  not  perma- 
nently engaged  in  the  service  of  a  prince  or  a 
theatre,  sought  as  a  rule  the  reward  for  their 
studies  and  exertions  in  the  private  concerts  of 
the  nobility.  If  they  were  composers  at  the  same 
time,  they  brought  their  compositions  to  a  hear- 
ing in  such  concerts.  The  reader  of  the  life  of 
Mozart  will  remember  how  directly  he  depended 
upon  this  resource,  to  earn  a  living  for  himsi  If 
and  family.  One  may  say  that,  except  in  London 
a  musical  public,  as  we  now  understand  the  ex- 
pression, did  not  exist  in  the  year  170.3  ;  in  Vi- 
enna at  least,  with  its  200,000  iidiabitants,  a  vir- 
tuoso seldom  ventured  to  announce  a  concert, 
for  which  he  had  not  already  obtained  a  subscrip- 
tion, sufficient  to  secure  him  against  los.s,  on  the 
part  of  those  in  whose  residences  he  had  already 
produceil  his  talent  with  success.  Thus  Mozart, 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  (I  78."!)  announcing  his 
three  subscription  concerts,  mentions  ."J  engage- 
ments to  play  at  prince  Galitzin's  between  Feb. 
20  and  March  '>'),  and  9  at  Count  Johann  Estcr- 
hazy's  for  March  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Leo- 
pold Mozart  writes  to  his  daughter,  that  her 
brother's  piano  between  the  10th  of  February 
and  the  1  2lh  of  March  had  been  carrie<l  at  least 
12  times  to  the  theatre,  or  to  prinee  Kaunitz's,  or 
to  Count  Zichy's.  Bkf.tiiovf.n-,  "remaining 
without  salary  in  Vienna  until  he  be  recalled," 
found  in  these  opportunities  and  in  his  lessons  a 
rich  income. 

But  this  circumstance  requires  some  further 
observations. 

About  12  years  before  Beethoven  came  to  Vi- 
enna, llisbcck,  where  he  speaks  of  Art  in  that 
capital,  Iiad  written  :  "Music  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  the  nobility  show  taste.  Many  houses 
have  a  special  band  of  musicians  lo  themselves, 
and  all  public  musieal  occasions  show,  that  this 
department  of  Art  stands  in  distinguished  estima- 
tion here.  Here  four  or  five  great  orchestras 
can  be  brought  together,  all  of  them  incompara- 
ble. The  number  of  virtuosos  proper  is  small ; 
but  as  regards  orchestral  performances,  one  can 
scarcely  hear  anything  finer  in  the  world.  I 
have  already  heard  from  30  to  40  instruments 
play  together,  and  they  all  give  such  a  correct, 
pure  and  distinct  tone,  that  you  would  think  you 
heard  a  single  supernaturally  powerful  instru- 
ment. One  stroke  animates  all  viohns,  and  one 
breath  all  wind  instruments.  .  .  .  There  are 
about  400  musicians  here,  who  are  divided  into 
certain  companies  and  often  work  together  many 
years  unseparated."     (I.  279.) 

llow  many  such  orchestras  were  still  kept  up 
in  1792-93,  it  is  now  perhaps  impo.ssible  to  deter- 
mine ;  those  of  prince  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenbcrg 
and  Auersperg  may  be  named  with  certainty. 
Count  Ileinrich  von  Haugwitz  and  no  doubt  ahso 
Count  Batthyani  brought  their  musicians  with 
them,  when  they  came  to  the  city  for  the  season. 
The  Esterhazy  Kapcllc,  whicli  had  been  dismiss- 
ed after   the   death   of  Haydn's  former  master, 
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perns  to  liave  been  not  ynt  i-eneweil.  Trince 
(irassalkow.itz  for  Kraczalkowitz)  Iiail  limiteil 
liis  to  a  "If(V»ionir^-Miisi/:"  a  union  ol'<'ii.'lit  wind 
instrnments  (oboes,  cbvrinets, bassoons  and  horns), 
as  was  tben  very  enstoniary.  lianm  Rrann  bad 
sueli  a  band,  wliirli  bad  to  play  dnrini;  dinner 
time,  as  (birlnj;  supper  in  Didi  .limn  ;  tbis  aoces- 
soi-y  to  tlic  seenc!  Mozai't  bad  added  Croni  iVe- 
<|nent  personal  experience.  Prince  Carl  Licli- 
nowsky  and  olliers  had  also  tlieir  own  slrinj; 
Quartets. 

The  i;randees  of  the  Robemian  and  Moravian 
capitals,  Kinsky,  Clamni,  Xostiz,  Thun,  Biupioi, 
llartig,  Salm-Paehta,  Spork,  F-iinfkireben,  Tioy- 
cr,  &c  ,  vied  with  the  Anstrian  and  Hnnparian 
nobility.  Many  of  them  bad  also  palaces  in  Vi- 
enna, and  as  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them 
passed  a  part  of  the  year  there,  and  took  with 
them  some  of  the  more  skilful  members  of  their 
orchestra,  to  render  chamber  music,  and  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  company  when  Symphonies, 
Concertos  or  larf;e  vocal  works  were  to  be  per- 
formed, they  contributed  their  part  as  well  to 
tlie  musical,  as  to  the  political  and  social  life  in 
the  metropolis. 

In  one  respect  no  change  had  taken  place  since 
the  visit  of  Kapellmeister  Reiehardt,  ten  years 
before  (178.S).  "The  nobility  [he  says]  was  per- 
haps the  most  musical  that  ever  was ;  the  whole 
gay  people  took  part  in  the  joyful  art,  and  its 
light,  easy  disposition,  its  sensual,  pleasure-loving 
character  demanded  alternation  and  an  enlivening 
music  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of 
the  court  and  nobility,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  public,  and  the  incredible  cheapness  of  the 
means  of  living,  a  multitude  of  artists  from  abroad 
could  visit  Vienna,  and  support  themselves  for 
life  there  without  any  fixed  engagement :  a  tiling 
possible  in  Berlin  at  the  most  only  for  music 
teachers  and  especially  for  teachers  of  the  piano, 
all  of  whom  at  that  time,  and  ce-rtainly  with  rea- 
son, were  bound  to  the  school  of  Bach." 

In  another  resptct  a  change  had  occurred  :  in 
the  character  of  the  music  performed.  "Vienna 
was  certainly  at  that  time,"  he  says,  "next  to 
Paris,  the  first  city  in  Europe  for  practical  mu- 
sic, and  it  lacked  nothing  but  a  greater  variety 
in  the  works  presented.  The  works  of  foreign 
masters  penetrated  there  with  very  great  dilli- 
culty, — as  it  is  everywhere  the  case,  where  peo- 
ple imagine  they  possess  the  only  true  Art  and 
the  best  taste  and  in  fond  self-complacency  limit 
themselves  to  a  single  kind.  Until  then  it  had 
been  so  also  with  Berlin  ;  or  where  the  compos- 
ers, as  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  lived  by  their  pro- 
ductions." 

The  following  ten  years,  after  this  judgment 
was  pronounced,  had  produced  a  great  change, 
and  alternation  was  no  longer  a  desideratum. 
Those  astonishingly  fruitful  last  eight  years  of 
Mozart  fell  within  this  period  ;  his  own  composi- 
tions were  uncommonly  various  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  had  set  up  models,  which  compelled  oth- 
er composers  to  follow  in  the  way  which  he  had 
opened.  Haydn  had  just  come  back,  enriched 
with  the  experiences  which  he  had  gathered  dur- 
ing his  first  stay  in  London.  Van  Swieten  had 
during  bis  stay  in  Berlin  learned  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  their  schools, 
and  exercised  since  his  return  to  Vienna  (about 
1778)  a  decided  and  powerful  influence  on  the 
musical  taste  there. 

Thus  were  all  the  condilions  precedent  for  the 


fill  nom  of  Art  in  Vienna  fulfilled  at  that  time  ; 
and  in  one  field,  that  of  instrumental  music,  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  other  cities.  The  extraordi- 
nary results  in  point  of  quaiitily  produced  in 
those  years  may  be  measured  from  the  trade  cat- 
alogue (1  7.01))  of  a  single  music-dealer,  Johann 
Traeg,  which  in  Symphonies,  Symjihony-Concer- 
los  and  Overtures  (the  last  in  a  minority)  con- 
tains i1k'  uncommon  number  of  512.  AVhoever 
is  disposed  to  regard  the  so-called  "Programme 
Music"  of  our  time  as  something  new,  need  only 
read  the  announcements  in  the  newspapers  of 
tho.se  days,  to  see  superscriptions  of  Symphonies 
in  almost  endless  variety,  as  :  La  Ti'tn/x'xla,  Lri 
Baiaille,  Siege  in  Vierine,  Poiirail  mitxifale  de  l<i 
nature,  Kiny  Lear,  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses"  (12 
Symphonies  by  Dittersdorf),  and  .so  on. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  pressing  fancy  of  the 
young  man  from  Bonn,  which  had  dreamed  once 
of  the  possibility  of  carrying  instrumental  music 
still  beyond  the  limits  reached  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart;  perhaps  these  dreams  had  been  but  vague 
and  indeterminate  impressions  of  a  something 
unknown  which  must  yet  be  reached,  and  that 
by  paths  thus  far  concealed.  Admitting  such  a 
possibility,  then  was  the  time  and  Vienna  was 
the  place  for  the  arrival  of  a  great  creative  ge- 
nius in  this  field,  as  London  had  been  50  years 
before  in  Oratorio  for  Handel. 
(To  be  continued). 


Theatres  in  Germany. 

Our  neighbor,  tlie  S:tltirJiit/  Kveninr/   Gazelle,  lias 

excellent  letters  from   Leipsic,   signed   "E.   L.    S." 

Here,  for  instance,  is  one,  which  we  commend  to  the 

attention  alike  of  our  theatre-goers  and  our  puritans  : 

Liipsic,  Ajiril  lOth,  18G7. 

If  a  person  would  see  the  drama  in  its  best  dress, 
and  learn  to  what  a  state  of  peifeciion  tlie  theatre  can 
be  brouffht  by  wise  management  and  a  correct  appre- 
ciation by  the  people  whom  it  should  instruct  .ind 
amuse,  he  must  come  to  Germany.  With  us  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  wholesale  denunciation  of  ra- 
tional amuscmenis  and  such  a  sreneral  horror  of  the 
stage  and  its  connections,  that  the  theatre  rarely  at- 
tempts to  suit  tlio  tastes  of  the  lii;;lier  cl.a.sses,  but 
contents  itself  with  accepting  the  situation  in  which 
New  England  straightjacket-monility  would  place  it, 
in  dealing  out  third  class  comedies  and  pantomimic 
spectacles.  There  are  a  few  nohle  exceptions,  hut  I 
tliiiik  I  have  not  cxaffgerated  the  seneral  standard  of 
our  American  play-houses.  In  England  it  is  much 
the  same,  though  there  are  very  many  better  play- 
writers  in  England  than  with  us,  and  two  theatres  "at 
least  in  London,  the  Hayinarket  and  St.  James, 
whose  m.anagers  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  stage 
clear  of  the  trash  at  which  full  fifty  thousand  Lon- 
doTiers  in  other  theatres  nightly  shnke  their  sides  with 
laughter.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  licentious- 
ness connected  with  the  French  stage,  I  do  not  deny, 
but  it  is  of  the  licentiousness  that  Americans  chiefly 
hear.  It  is  easier  for  a  correspondent  to  exercise  his 
wit  in  a  description  of  Cora  Pearl  than  in  criiicizing 
a  good  comedy.  France  tliinks  as  a  rule  more  of 
her  literary  men,  and  honors  them  more  than  any  oth- 
er country,  and  wdiile  the  plays  of  Scribe,  Girardiu 
and  Sardou  are  extant,  good  comedy  will  not  go 
begging  in  the  chief  theatres.  Jforeover,  the  imnio- 
rtility  of  wdiicli  wo  hear  so  much  springs  from  the 
people,  not  from  the  stage.  The  st;ige  is  not  a  lead- 
er, luit  a  mirror  which  faitlifiilly  reflects  the  society 
of  the  day.  If  it  is  supported  by  lovers  of  sensation 
and  iiantoniime,  why  it  must  alternate  Jllles.  Zoe 
and  Western  with  "The  Elack  Crook"  and  "Naiad 
Queen."  Those  who  denounce  it  so  perseveringlv 
as  a  sure  path  tc^  destruction  and  a  snare  and  pitfail 
in  the  w.ay  of  the  virtuous,  might  employ  some  of 
their  wasted  breath  in  reclaiming  the  people  who 
force  it  to  the  position  wliicli  it  now  dishonorablv  oc- 
cupies. 

As  soon  as  one  enters  Germany  he  perceives  a 
change,  fde  is  surprised  at  finding  an  opera  compa- 
ny in  every  town  which  boasts  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple. He  will  lind  great  actors  very  rare,  but  the 
stock  companies  most  excellent.  Throughout  the 
year  the  drama  and  opera  alternate,  both  companies 


occupying  the  same  stage,  each  playing  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Let  us  commence  with  the  opera.  In 
Berlin  and  Vienna  one  can  hear  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  forty  operas  a  year  by  the  finest  singers  in 
the  ivorld  and  unci|ualled  orchestras;  operas  never 
sung  and  rarely  heard  of  in  America  are  found  in 
the  repertory,  and  the  conipaiiies  are  so  immense  that 
an  opera  is  rarely  rcjieaied  so  often  as  in  our  little 
representation  of  two  weeks  or  a  month's  duration. 
The  two  linest  tenors  in  the  world  are  now  engaged 
in  Berlin,  Wachtel  and  Niemann,  and,  for  Germany, 
receive  tremenitoiis  salaries.  Nieniiuin  is  bound  by 
contract  to  sing  (bur  months  during  each  year,  for 
which  he  receives  si.x  thousand  dollars  (this  is  in 
Deutscliland,  please  remember),  and  is  allowed  to 
pass  the  remaining  eight  months  in  singing  as  "gast- 
spieler,"  or  as  we  term  it,  in  "starring." 

A  most  admirable  system  prevails  in  Germany  of 
pensioning  aged  actors  and  opera  singers,  provided 
they  keep  to  their  contracts  and  remain  as  supports 
of  single  theatres.  For  example,  Niemann,  when  no 
longer  fit  for  singing,  will  receive  a  pension  varying 
with  his  length  of  service,  but  amply  sufHcient  to 
support  him  and  enable  him  to  end  his  life  in  com- 
fort. Nearly  every  theatre  throughout  Germany  has 
this  provision,  and  it  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the 
necessity  of  p.aying  enormous  salaries,  as  an  actor,  if 
faithful,  will  never  lie  left  a  beggar  wdien  the  public 
is  satiated  with  him.  The  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing by  one  theatre  is  of  course  necessary,  hut  the 
tediousncss  of  such  an  arrangement  is  relieved  by  the 
months  (three  or  more  each  year)  when  the  nclor  or 
singer  travels  about  as  "gastspieler."  Thus  some  of 
the  principal  singers  in  London,  during  the  season 
there,  are  members  of  German  companies,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, are  very  willing  to  poeket  two  or  three 
hundred  English  soveieiyus  an  evening  during  their 
vacation. 

It  would  at  first  seem  impossible  that  enough  first 
class  singers  could  be  found  to  supply  the  theatres  of 
Germany,  so  numerous  are  they,  bat  music  is  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  the  twelve  musical  conser- 
vatories so  rich  in  pupils  of  talent  thai  the  demand  is 
supplied,  and  in  no  meagre  way.  The  orchestra, 
chorus  and  ballet  are  almost  certain  to  be  well  train- 
ed and  efficient  in  any  German  opera,  and  this  is 
something  to  be  proud  of  when  a  repertory  of  thirty 
difterent  operas  is  given  in  five  months,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  city.  Also,  if  you  are  in  some  insignificant 
city  where  permanent  singers  cannot  be  obtained,  you 
will  he  sure  of  hearing  some  of  the  finest  talent  in 
the  country  once  at  least  during  the  year  by  means 
of  diis  propensity  to  "star"  it,  and  such  towns  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  singers  of  promise  from 
the  conservatories,  wdiom  they  can  keep  to  them- 
selves a  little  while,  until  their  fame  spreads  and  they 
leave  for  glory  and  a  large  salary. 

There  is  the  same  variety  in  the  theatrical  depart- 
ment as  in  that  of  the  opera.  A  great  part  of  Ger- 
man phiy-houses  are  taken  by  subscribers,  and  the 
plays  therefore  must  be  constantly  changed.  These 
subscriptions  are  in  the  highest  degree  convenient, 
as  one  can  pay  for  one.  two  or  four  representations  a 
week  as  be  pleases,  and  obtain  his  ticket  at  the  same 
rate  as  if  he  subscribed  for  each  night  of  the  year. 
For  example,  I  bought  a  ticket  last  fall  which  enti- 
tles me  to  a  seat  ever;,-  t/did  representation,  whatever 
it  may  be.  I  have  gone  very  regularly  for  five 
mouths  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  language  rpiickly 
as  well  as  for  amusement,  and  during  five  months 
have  heard  only  ttro  operas  and  three  theatrical  rep- 
resentations a  second  time.  I  admit  that  in  remain- 
ing another  year  I  should  notice  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition ;  but  if  the  pieces  are  good,  which  is  the  case 
here,  this  is  to  be  desired.  As  I  said  before,  there 
are  few  actors  who  can  compare  with  Booth  or  Wal- 
lack  or  Davenport,  but  usually  one  of  these  actors  is 
supported  at  home  with  a  company  so  miserable  that 
it  requires  all  their  genius  to  prevent  the  play  from 
falling  lifeless  upon  the  stage.  Here,,  when  "Ham- 
let" is  acted,  the  hero  is  not  first  class,  hut  ids  sup- 
porters, even  liosi^nerant::  and  the  second  grave  dig- 
ger, are  perfect,  and  there  is  eonsetpiently  a  consisten- 
cy and  solidity  about  the  play  wdiich  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  o^  Hamlet  himself.  The 
Germans  require  this  ;  the  journalist  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  correct  in  his  daily  critique  the  humble  mem- 
bers no  less  than  the  chief  performers. 

The  pbiys  themselves  are  remarkably  good,  most 
of  them  native  ;  but  once  a  week  one  hears  a  trans- 
lation from  the  English  or  French.  I  have  only  seen 
four  broad  farces  during  my  stay  in  this  city  or  in 
Dresden,  and  the  only  thing  approaching  a  spectacle 
was  a  magic  fountain  upon  the  stage,  upon  which 
parti-colored  light  was  thrown  from  an  electric  lamp. 
The  ]irices  are  very  low  and  the  accommodations  ex- 
cellent. The  audiences  as  a  rule  are  dressed  as  with 
us,  neither  more  or  less,  and  seated  as  in  our  thea- 
tres, with  but  few  private  boxes.     A  stranger  would 
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doubtless  think  tliem  very  stinq:y  of  their  applause, 
nnd  iiuleed  tliat  enthusiasm  whirli  takes  our  theatres 
hy  storm  is  iiardiy  ever  scf-n  here.  No  sint^er  when 
encored  repeat:^  the  aria  as  with  us,  but  bows  merely, 
and  often  when  an  aetor  receives  an  eneore  after 
faintinf;  or  kiliin-^  himscH",  the  curtain  on  rising  dis- 
covers him  in  tliu  same  position  in  wiiich  lie  was  last 
seen,  and  tiie^audienec  is  relieved  from  seeing  a  dead 
hero  jump  up  and  bow. 

Tills  observance  of  common  sense  rules,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plays  and  actors  in  Germany,  Is  owin<r  to 
the  interest  taken  in  such  matters  by  the  people.  The 
theatre  is  either  the  property  of  tlie  city  or  partly  en- 
dowed by  the  Duke  or  KinL;  in  whose,  dominiiuis  it 
is.  As  the  actors  are  jKiiil  from  the  State  or  city,  it 
behooves  the  people  to  see  tliat  they  are  good,  and 
that  the  theatres  themselves  are  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. As  they  support  them  they  deserve  to  find 
therein  ;^^ood  entertainment,  and  jrentlemen  of  talent 
and  experience  are  ahvays.appointeil  to  the  manage- 
ment ;  those  having  direction  of  the  Dresden  and 
Loipsic  theatres  arc  noblemen.  Tliougb  of  course 
llierc  are  exceptions  to  this,  yet  as  a  rule  Germans  go 
to  the  opera  and  theatre,  as  to  a  musical  concert,  or 
gallery  of  paintings,  to  gratify  a  refined  and  educated 
taste. 


[From  tho  Diily  Alvertisi-r). 


Othello. 

AT  TUE    BOSTON   TOEATRE,     SATDRDAT    EVKNMNf!,    MaT   IB,   1*^07. 

Tipon  tliG  .'^lioro,  it  seemetl  to  mo, 

I  wiitched  the-  iuvisiblo  air 
Sfir  up  a  luminous  tropic  sea 
To  ii  vast  storm  of  ai^oiiy, 
And  angtT  itntl  dir^Jpair; 
With  dashing  of  tUv  w.-ivcs  upon  tlir  phoril«, 

And  shri(.'I(s  of  tortured  piui-s  upon  the  hei'^ht, 
And  cries  for  lielp  <'f  piTisliing  wrt-clvcd  fOuI:?, 
And  linea  ofli^btiiing  in  tin;  night.  ' 

O.  Shakespeare,  Kiiip:-niaj;irinn, 
llrciLUSo  truest  to  the  heart  of  man  ' 
Tliou  did-^t  live  at^'iiti,  one  hour, 

No  longer  a  dfiid  page  ; 
But  vital  with  the  utmost  power 
Of  tendfrness  and  rage. 
The  ."simple  ami  the  complex  that  we  are, 

Alike  are  ."itnple  unto  thei-  ; 
And  tliat  whieh  lii-s  most  near  or  nie<5  nio'^f  fir. 

Within  tliy  giasjt  i:t  equally  ; 
Till*  ftint-woru  pehhle  atid  tin-  proudest  slur 
rri'f^erving  due  degrta. 

What  unpaid  .l'-h(  of  gratitU'lo 
To  thee,  reality  of  elastic  dreams  ; 

Thee.antii|UP  grare  of  attitude; 
Apollo,  yontig,  and  l)right  with  all  his  hcams; 

Divine  of  mould  ami  stutun* ; 
A  genuine  nrti.'^f ,  heing  a,  pure  man  ; 
Showing  .such  perfect  pictures  of  base  naturp, 

As  only  noble  natures  cau  I 

Thee,  also,  passionate  volcano,  pent, 

Hut  overflowing  into  dreadful  mirth. 
Or  wrath  so  hunnm  that  it  seems  divine; 
Ami  we  gtzi-  on  in  aching  won<lerment. 
As  passion  after  passioTi  has  its  liirtli, 

.\nd  moulds  the  pla.«ti(;  features  to  its  sign- 
Cry  of  the  tiger,  murmur  of  the  dove, 
Jealousy,  forgiveness,  murder,  love  '. 

'Tis  vengeance  coiling  snake-Hke  round  liis  foe. 

Or  burning  like  an  arrow  to  his  niark  ; 
The  spark  thrnugh  crafty  cbannels  eating  i^Iow, 

The  l>lasting  mine  igniteiJ  by  the  spark. 
The  stilling  nurture  of  Italian  palaces, 

The  growth  of  cliines,  barbaric,  large  and  pure.— 
The  one,  the  subtle  intellect  of  Venice  is. 

And  one.  the  du^-ky  grandeur  of  the  Moor. 

E.  J.    c- 


Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  School  CoininittcG,  Sept.  11,  ISGO- 
Tlie  Committee  on  Music  ask  leave  to   submit  the 
following  as  tbeir  Keport  : 

I  reviewiuir  tiie  operation^  of  the  school-year  whicli 
hasjust  closed,  vour  Committee  find  cause  fi)r  en- 
couragement and  satisfaction  in  tiie  general  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  tliis  department  of  instruc- 
tion. They  believe  that  some  real  and  solid  advan- 
tages have  been  gained, — first  and  tbremost  among 
wliich  has  been  ilte  adoption  by  a  large  and  hearty 
vote  of  the  School  Board,  of  the  order  nppcndcil  to 
the  preceding  Keport  of  the   Committee,    making   it 

*  When  the  great  iierman  actor,  Uogumil  I>awison,  played 
Othello  to  Edwin  Ilooth's  lago. 


the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  to 
devote  at  least  ten  minutes  in  each  session  to  regular 
instruction  in  Music.  The  further  introduction  of 
the  music  eiiarts  into  hotli  Primary  and  Cramrnar 
Schools  has  iieen  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  More  unity,  nietbod  and 
uniformity  of  teaching  has  prevailed  ;  and  a  greater 
interest  and  a]ipreeiation  of  this  brancii  of  tbeir  work 
is  beginning  to  be  pcrcoiitil)!e,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  especially. 

In  the  Priniirn/  .Sch'>"h,  under  the  faithful  and  in- 
telligent supervision  of  Mr.  Ma'on,  tiie  plan  of  a 
more  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  mu- 
sic is  now  fitr  the  most  part  permanently  established, 
ami  is  alreaiiy  showing  fortli  its  beautiful  rc-.ults 
The  Chairman  of  tlu^.  Committee  ou  the  Annual 
School  Keport  gave,  last  year,  in  tlie  body  of  his  Re- 
))ort  a  rtsrnuffof  the  programme  of  instruction  in  sing- 
ing in  tlie  P.o<ion  Primary  Schools,  as  adojitcd  in 
the  sixth,  lifth,  fourtli  and  third  classes.  This  jiro- 
gramme,  wilh  soine  present  modifications,  and  as 
now  carried  out  more  fully  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
tlirout;ii  the  second  and  first  classes,  may  very  prop- 
erly be  re-inscrted  here. 

it  is  as  follows  : 

PnOOItAMMK     OF     Kr.EMKNTARV      IVSTRrCTION*      IN 
SIN<^UNG    IN    Tin:     HOSTON'    PUIM.VKY    SCHOOLS.. 

Iici/uircinciifs   for  the  First  5'.«/'  {Sixth  and 
'  Fifth  aassr.s). 

(1 ).  Pupils  should  be  taught  lo  sing  hi/  rofc  all  the 
exercises  nnd  songs  wiib  words  of  the  first  seventeen 
pages  of  "Ilolimann's  Practical  Course  in  Sinking." 
Parti.;  also  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending  an.l  de- 
scending:, by  the  scale  names,  One,  Two.  Three, 
Four.  Pivc.  Six,  Seven,  Kighl,  and  bv  the  syllables, 
Do.  Kc,  Mi,  Pa.  Sol,  La.  Si,  Do. 

(2).  Tiicy  shall  fte  tauirht  musical  notation  from 
the  bbick-board, — ilie  pupils  to  copy  the  notes  and 
other  signs  upon  tlieir  slates  to  the  following  extent, 
vi/,  :  — 

(a)  Notes,  short  and  long, 

(h)   Measures,  Par  and  Double  bar, 

i  H^     I  — I  =    II 

(c)    Itesis,  short  and  lon^;:, 


I 


I    L    M 
I  11 


{i\)  Tlic  Stafl,  Dc^Tces  (Lines  and  Sjiaccs). 


g  * 


(o)    Tlio  G   cirf. 

(f)   Tlie  first  six  soun.ls  of  tlic  scale,  in  llio  kcv  of 
(3,  wi'iiton  upon  the  staff  wiili  the  >^  clef. 


('_')  The  signification  of  the  following  leticrs  ;j,  yi;), 


lli. 
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(T).  JInsic  chails  for  ilaily  practice. 
(4).  Oilier  songs  ami  exercises  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher. 

So'ond   Yr.dv  [Voiirth  and  Third  Cl(i?:yC!i). 

(1).  Continuation  of  Songs  thronu'h  Ilohmann's 
Part  I.,  b^  Totc,  with  a  view  to  the  pupils'  learning 
the  same  hi/  note  :  also  the  following  adilitional  cliar- 
aetcis  in  musical  notation  : 

(M 


\  X     H      I  ./     il 


>  tj. ;;  a„<i  ^ 

(2).  Doulile,  triple,  (inadrn])le,  and  sextuple  lime, 
including  Accentuation  and  manner  of  beating  the 
time. 

(:)).  Music  charts  for  daily  practice;  also  niisecl- 
hineous  songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers. 


Tliii'd  Tciir  [SVcrnid  tnid  F/ist    t'lassts). 

Pupils  for  transfer  to  the  Grammar  Schools  should 
be  able 

(1).  To  sing  all  the  songs  and  exercises  in  Iloli- 
maiin's  Practical  Course,  Part  I.,  lnjnotn. 

{■>).  To  describe,  by  its  iiilervals,  the  Major-Dia- 
tonic Scale. 

(.'!).  On  hearing  a  musical  phrase,  lo  tell  in  what 
kind  of  time  it  is  ;  also  to  describe  double,  tripb', 
'|iiadru|ile  and  sextuple  time,  including  accentuation 
and  manner  of  beating  the  same. 

(4).  To  write,  at  ilictation,  the  whole,  ciuartcr,  and 
eighth  notes,  and  llieir  corresponding  rests. 

(.")).  'J'o  write  the  siaO',  and  the  g  clef  in  its  (iropcr 
place  upon  the  siall'. 

(Ii)-  To  write,  at  dictaticn,  upon  the  stafi'with  the 

g  clef  the  notes  representing  the  following  sounds  or 
jiitclics,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  i  and  g  ; 

also  f,  +f,    t^,  "c  *f   and     b  1?. 

(7).  Music  charts  (second  cour.sc). 
(s).  To  sing,  at  sight,  simple  melodies  in  the  keys 
of  ('.  G,  nnd  F,  Major.     ' 

(U).  To  write  the  scales  of  C,G,and  F,  Major,  uiion 

the  st.drwiih  g  clef,  and  their  prnjicr  signatures  ;  also 
Ici  name  the  ]iitches  of  the  sounds  composing  tlic.-o 
scales,  in  their  order. 

(10).  To  explain  the  use  of  the  ^,  1?,  and  ;. 

]'o()k,  llohnianu's  Practical  Course,  Part  1. 

Of  course  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  music 
teacher  to  give  his  personal  attendance  every  day  of 
every  week,  in  eai'h  of  ilie  two  hundred  and  iifiy 
schools  of  this  grade.  Nor  indeed,  has  it  been  prac- 
ticable or  expedient  for  him  to  visit  some  of  the  re- 
molest  of  them  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
vear,  if  at  all.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
his  ellbris  have  been  concentrated  mainly  ni)on  cer- 
tain groups  of  schools — four,  live,  or  six,  or  more  in 
the  dilTereut  districts,  dividing  his  time  as  nearly  as 
possible  eqmdly  and  impartially  among  the  various 
pjoriions  of  the  city, — ami,  as  fast  as  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  visited  become  inlerestcd  themselves  in 
the  subjc'ct  and  their  capacity  for  this  teaching  dem- 
onstrated, leaving  Ihcin  to  carry  on  their  work,  with 
an  occasional  visit  for  inspection  or  counsel, — him- 
self jjassing  on  to  other  groups  of  schools  to  set  in 
motion  the  same  train.  In  many  instances  the  reg- 
ular teachers  have  caught  up,  with  remarkable  apti- 
tude and  facility,  the  method  of  the  master,  and  his 
genius  for  leaching  and  for  interesting  children — and 
tills  bv  no  means  among  those  teachers  exclusively 
who  are  what  is  called  iii'niml  themselves, — the  ap- 
tilude  to  leach,  snccessfiilly  and  intelligently,  the  first 
rudnnents  of  the  art,  being  found  among  those  who 
are  most  conscientious  and  apt  in  communicating  a 
knowledge  of  all  tiic  other  branches  of  school  instruc- 
tion commiiled  to  their  care.  We  feel  greatly  in- 
clined to  point  out  and  mention  hy  name  those 
schools  wherein  the  greatest  success  has  been  achiev- 
ed in  this  speciality,  were  it  only  to  show  how  inva- 
riablv  they  would  prove  lo  he  the  hrst  selmuh  in  all 
res|)ccts,  lind  also  to  call  by  name  some  in  wdiicli  the 
least  interest  and  care  lia«  iieen  manifeslcd  in  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  of  the  Boanl  in  this  regard  ; 
but  we  must  defer  this  part  of  our  duty  to  a  future 
Keport 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  such  teaching,  in  those  schools  wdiere  ihe 
regular  teachers  have  absolutely  and  faithfully  given 
the  due  quota  of  time  and  aticniion  to  the  protrramine 
of  musical  inslrnciion. — a  result  not  nnlooked  for, and 
one  lo  which  the  attention  of  the  Hoard  has  been 
crdled  in  antici])aiion  in  the  previous  Peporis  of  this 
Committee. — is  the  gradual  ijut  sure  eradication  of 
the  prevailiuL'  sing-song  "jirimanj-si-hor)!  Ion',"'  as  it 
has  been  called.  The  extent  lo  wdiich  such  habits 
of  listless  nnd  unmeaning  sing-song  utterance  pre- 
vails in  some  of  oiir  own  schools  of  this  grade,  even 
at  the  prescn!  day,  pervading  every  performance  in 
reading,  in  spelling,  and  in  recitation,  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  following  illustrations,  taken  at  random 
and  noted  down  on  Ihe  sjiot  in  certain  schools  which 
shall  be  f)r  the  present  nameless.  In  spelling,  take 
for  cxani|ilc  the  word  tluindrr.  It  is  given  out  by 
the  teacher:  the  pupils  pronounce  it  after  her  and 
proceed  to  spell  it  after  the  following  fashion  : 

E  >Iiiior.  A  \ 

•■Thun-iler,      t,    b,     u,    n.  tbun.  d.  c.  r.  dcr,  tlum-tlcr.'' 
The  l<mpo  depends  upon  the  peculiar  temperament 
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of  the  tcaclicr  ;  it  is  frenorally  rather  (Irnj^jiiTif;  ntul 
hcitvy,  ancl  tho  srrain  ijciiij^  in  tho  niinoi-kcy,  tho 
most  oncr^<'tic  IcjichtT,  %vitli(»iit  the  nid  oi  iniK:ic':iI 
tnnniri^,  rjuinot  lori;^  resist  its  inlliiciico.  Of  inoas- 
Hie,  tlioio  is  noTio. 

In  thci  recitation  of  nrithmetiojil  talih"^,  llie  time  is 
of  a  nillier  livelier  east,  usually  in  the  niujor-kcy, 
aiul  the  rhythm  is  more  marked,  thus  : 

(a)   AiMition  tahlcs  : 
C  major. 

13  &  1  ore  13,  etc. 


1  &  1  nre  3, 

2  &   1  lire  ,1, 

3  &  1  ure  1, 


4  &  1  ivro  5. 
6  &  1  are  6. 


(b)   Sublrnction  tallies  : 
G  major. 


2  from  3  leaye.'*  1 . 
2  from  4  leaven  2, 
2  from  5  leaves  3. 

(c)  MuUiplioation  tables  : 
C  major. 


2  from  5  leaves       4,     etc. 


(<\)  Division  tables 
C  major. 


3J::a-q=:d  =^:rI^  .fciq— q— a"g=i3-i»5  \\ 


3    in    9, 
3    itt  12, 


3  times, 

4  times. 


3    in  lif- teen,  5  times, etc. 


These  faults  are  not  confincil  to  the  Primary 
Schools  ;  but,  if  not  eradicated,  will  creep  np  among 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  classes,  adding  vex- 
atioiLsly  to  tho  disturbing  elements  that  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  best  they  can  be,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Grammar-school  instruction.  It  is  but  justice  to 
state  in  this  connection,  that  wherever  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Mnnroe — the  accomplished  teaclier  of 
Vocal  Culture  and  Phj-sical  Training — has  been 
practicable,  and  his  admirable  exercises  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  voice  and  the  development  of  tone  put  in 
daily  practice  by  the  teaclier,  this  vicious  habit  has 
proved  vastly  more  amenable  to  cure. 

A  word  in  this  place  as  to  the  mistaken  notion,  on 
the  part  of  some,  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  music  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
it  successfully.  The  Committee  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  this  dogma  in  the  present 
and  in  former  reports,  (jf  course,  the  possession  of 
a  fine  musical  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a 
great  aid  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  gives  in- 
terest and  zest  to  the  work.  But  such  accomplish- 
ment, to  more  than  a  very  moderate  extent,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  essential  to  success  ;  and  the  neg- 
lect to  carry  out  the  Kulos  of  the  Board  as  to  daily 
attention  to  this  suhject  can  find  no  valid  excuse  up- 
on such  ground.  The  capaeity  to  teach  the  elements 
of  Vocal  Jlusic  (as  this  Committee  have  often  men- 
tioned in  their  Reports)  is  now  required  of  all  new 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  our  rublic 
Schools.  Nor  is  it  a  very  difiicult  matter  for  any  one 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  capacity  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  impart  instruction  to  children  in  this 
interestmg  art  intelligently  and  wiih  pleasure  to 
themselves.  "Granting,"  says  Currie,  "that  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  singing  is  best  acquired  when 
it  has  been  practised  froin  infancy  upwards  so  as  to 
become  a  habit,  nature  does  not  withdraw  the  gift 
permanently  from  those  who  have  set  no  value  on  it 
on  emerging  from  infancy,  or  who  have  not  had  the 
habit  formed  by  their  early  instructors.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  that  children  of  whatever  ace,  al- 
most without  exception,  and  without  much  dilficulty, 
attain  to  the  perception  of  'tune.'  And  the  adult, 
the  taicher  for  instance,  who  may  wish  to  acquire  it 
may  acquire  it  if  he  will  ;  all  may  do  so  except  those 
who  have  some  organic  defect.  The  ditiicuity  will 
be  considerable,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  length  of  time  he  has  allowed  his  capac- 
ity to  remain  dormant, — just  as  it  would  he  if  he  had 
to  acquire  liis  ]>ower  of  language  at  a  mature  age. 
But  he  may  acquire  it,  and,  what  is  more,  he  can 
judge  for  himself  whether  he  may  or  not;  if  he  can 
distinguish  that  one  note  differs  from  another  in  pitch 


and  length,  he  has  musical  capacity  sufficient,  to  say 
the  least,  for  all  his  purposes." 

In  sonic  of  the  schoiil  districts,  the  Music  Teacher 
has,  at  the  rc(iuc^t  of  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
t^ommiltcc,  met  the  teachers  as  a  body  on  some  half- 
day  in  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  normal  instruc- 
tion in  his  spc'cialily  :  and  some  such  plan,  if  gener- 
ally adopted  Ihrciughont  the  city,  would,  in  the  minds 
of  your  Committee,  iirove  of  great  service.  To  the 
same  end  (he  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
such  schools  as  have  shown  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  their  musical  exercises,  in  order  to  observe  and  ac- 
quire the  method  of  instruction.  All  this  is  well, 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  he  better  if  some  still  more  ef- 
ficient  general  plan  of  normal  teaching  shoulil  be  de- 
vised, a  conscientious  attendance  upon  which  should 
be  required  of  all  teachers. 

If  we  Iiave  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  musical  instruction,  as  now  es- 
tablished in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  it  is  be- 
cause we  attach  to  it  such  essential  importance,  and 
because  of  our  earnest  desire  that  the  masters  and 
subordinate  teachers  may  co-operate  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  carry  the  system  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
into  operation  in  all  the  classes  belonging  to  this  di- 
vision of  our  school  system.  It  is  here,  as  we  have 
so  often  said,  that  instruction  in  music,  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  result 
as  a  part  of  our  Common  School  teaching,  ought  to 
begin,  and  its  foundations  to  be  laid  broad,  deep  and 
sure.  Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  can  be  ensured  such 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  as  we  aim 
to  furnish  to  every  graduate  of  the  Grammar  and 
High  departments  of  our  Schools. 

In  the  Intermediate  Schnols,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  only  eleven  in  number,  the  same  plan  of  in- 
struction is  now  in  operation — as  far  as  possible — 
with,  in  some  instances,  most  remarkable  and  grati- 
fying results. 

In  the  GraniDiar  Vepitrtiiinit,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  a  previous 
Report,  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  musical 
instruction  now  rests  upon  Mr.  Sharland,  who  di- 
vides his  time  equally  among  all  the  schools  of  this 
grade,  himself  personally  instructing  the  first  and 
second  classes.  Under  the  energetic  and  efficient  di- 
rection of  this  gentleman,  instruction  in  music,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  lessons  of  two  half-hours  each 
week  with  the  upper  rooms,  is  being  extended  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  all  the  lower  classes  of  this  de- 
partment. In  seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  schools 
comprised  in  this  division,  ntimely,  the  Adams,  Big- 
clow,  Bowditch,  Bowdoin,  Boylston,  Brimmer.  Chap- 
man, Dwight,  Eliot,  Everett,  Hancock,  Lawren<-e, 
Lincoln,  Mayhew,  Preseott,  Quincy  and  Winthrop 
schools,  some  attention  to  music  is  thus  given  during 
a  portion  of  every  week  by  the  regular  teachers,  with 
such  assistance  iVom  the  music  teacher  as  can  be 
spared  from  his  arduous  duties  with  the  upper  class- 
es. This  is  certainly  a. gain  upon  what  has  hitherto 
been  accomplished  ;  for,  although  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations explicitly  require  such  attention  to  the  mu- 
sical instruction  o'f  their  pupils  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers,  very  little,  if  any  regard  has  been 
paid  to  this  requirement.* 

The  Committee  are  aware  that  serious  difficulties 
have  hitherto  existed  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  rule.  These  difficulties,  they  believe,  will  here- 
after be  in  great  measure  removed,  since,  with  the 
close  of  the  present  v'ear,  the  progressive  plan  of  mu- 
sical instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  will  have 
reached  up  through  all  the  grades  of  those  schools, 
and  will  he  felt  in  the  jiromotions  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  But,  lo  insure  a  projier  and  systematic  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  study,  it  should  have  in  all 
the  classes  its  fixed  and  appointed  time  in  some  por- 
tion of  each  day's  programme  of  study,  as  has  al- 
ready been  many  times  urged  by  the  Committee  in 
their  previous  Reports.  'Ten  minutes  in  each  session 
faithfully  given  to  such  instruction  in  this  speciality 
by  the  regular  teachers  in  every  room,  following,  in- 
deed, the  same  ])lan  that  has  already  been  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  Primary  Schools,  would  be  suffi- 
cient ;  and  this  would  seem  to  ns  a  very  moderate 
demand  for  a  subject  of  such  general  interest  and  im- 
portance, as  will  appear  when  contrasted  (in  connec- 
tion with  the  time  given  to  some  other  school  studies) 
with  several  of  the  best  of  the  European  Schools  of 
a  grade  corresponding  to  our  Grammar  department, 
as  given  below. 

*  Sect.  13,  Cti^p.  X  of  the  Regulations  [of  Grammar 
Scliools]  reads  as  follows  ; 

'Two  tialf-hours  each  week  in  tlie  Grammar  Schools  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music.  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  classes  by  the  music 
teachers  Musical  notation,  the  sinking  of  the  scale  and  ex- 
ercises in  reading  simple  music,  shall  be  practiced  twice  a 
week  by  the  lower  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
teachers  ;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations  and  re- 
ceive credits  for  proliciency  in  music  as  in  the  other  studies 
pursued  in  the  schools." 


Tahle  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
Aritlimetie,  Geoiiraph/  and  Music,  in  the  Ptdilic 
Schools  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Leip7.i<i  and  Weissen/els. 
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In  comparison  with  the  above  we  give  below  the 
time  now  devoted  to  these  studies  in  the  various 
classes  of  three  of  our  own  schools  of  this  grade. 
These  schools  are  taken  by  the  Committee  from 
among  the  seventeen  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  some 
attention  is  given  to  music  in  all  the  classes.  They 
are  up  to  the  average  standard  of  excellence. 

Tahle  slioit'li7fj  the  relative  proportion  of  time  given  to 
Arithmetic,  Georjraphij  and  Music  in  three  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  Boston. 
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To  test  the  operation  of  this  plan,  in  connection 
with  the  curriculum  of  studies  required  in  our  own 
schools  of  this  grade,  the  experiment  has  been  faith- 
fully tried  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  the  results, 
as  afl^'ecting  the  general  interests  of  the  school,  have 
been  carefully  regarded.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sheldon,  master  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School, 
under  whose  hearty  co-operation  such  instruction  has 
been  daily  carried  out  in  every  room  in  his  school 
during  the  past  year,  is  interesting  and  to   the  point. 
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Says  Mr.  Slicldon,  in  a  letter  to  (he  Committee,  in 
reply  to  tlieir  inquiries  on  tl)is  suliject,  "It  affbnls 
me  t'ratifiration  to  give  my  tosiiTnony  in  favor  of  the 
practicahiiity  and  value  of  your  efibrts  to  inaugurate 
and  carry  forward  a  thorough  and  seientilic  system 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music,  as  an  element  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  jiublic  schools  of  Boston.  I  am 
confident  tliat  a  strictly  scientific  course  of  instruction 
in  vocal  music  is  rot  only  practicnhle,  hut  impera- 
tively demanded,  in  view  of  the  higli  mission  the 
schools  of  Boston  ouglit  to  fulfil  in  the  work  of  prac- 
tical and  refineil  culture.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
system  would  be  almost  universal,  since,  in  a  school 
of  about  one  thousand  girls,  less  than  a  dozen  pupils 
were  utditted,  from  all  causes,  for  attaining  to  a  fair 
'degree  of  success  in  tiiis  dei)arttneru  of  culture.  This 
number  would  have  been  reduced,  jirovidcd  musical 
instruction  had  been  begun  at  the  age  fi.xed  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  Primary  Schools  by  the 
Ilnles  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Bo.ird.  My 
experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  conclude  tliat 
the  time  devoted  to  the  slmli/  of  rornl  inusir  fi:iids  to 
advaiirr  tjnd  farther  the  progress  of  the  pupila  in  the, 
other  liraneltes  nf  study,  rather  than  retard.  Especial- 
ly is  tliis  true  in  regard  to  speaking  and  reading, 
which  consists  of  essentially  the  same  elements  as 
singing  and  should  lie  taught  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Vocal  mnsic  is  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  in 
the  (/«ci))//hc  of  a  school.  The  'music  cluirt'  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  far  better  appliance,  generally,  than 
'the  rod,'  in  securing  that  harmony  between  teacher 
anil  pupils,  anil  a  happy  spirit  and  temper  of  mind, 
which  wouhl  prevent  most  of  the  petty  cases  of  wrong- 
doing, for  which  punishment  is  so  often  inflicted  in 
our  schools.  The  influence  of  vocal  music  wc  find 
to  be  toward  the  formation  of  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
character,  and  the  development  of  that  strength  and 
moral  power  which  is  necessary  to  a  life  of  useful- 
ness.        .... 

"Our  plan  is  to  assign  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  each 
day  of  the  school-year,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  by 
all  the  teai'hers  of  the  school  to  instruction  in  vocal 
music.  We  found  that  it  employed  muscles  and  intel- 
lect profitably,  developed  a  taste  for  the  artistic  and 
beautiful,  and  called  out  the  perceptive  and  construc- 
tive faculties  of  the  soul  more  than  any  other  single 
study  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

"Within  a  very  few  years,  should  this  system,  re- 
cently so  auspiciously  introduced  into  the  Boston 
Schools,  bo  faithfully  and  persistently  carried  forward 
liy  the  School  Board,  teachers  and  people  of  the  city, 
1  feel  confident  in  predicting  that  the  jiupils,  gener- 
ally, (tf  the  same  age  and  advancement,  wr)uld  read 
and  express  in  singing  tones  written  music  ot  ^njlil, 
as  readily  and  more  correctly  than  they  would  the 
text  of  their  School  Headers  in  speaking  tones.  And 
my  earnest  hope  is  that  the  work  so  well  commenced 
here  may  bo  pushed  forward  umil  the  children  of  the 
humblest  citizen  of  America,  as  they  graduate  from 
our  schools,  may  be  found  trained  in  nil  respects  so 
as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  and  rival  the  pupils  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  Old  World." 

After  such  practical  confirmation  of  their  views, 
your  Committee  give  notice  of  their  intention,  at  an 
early  day,  to  bring  before  the  Board  an  order  requir- 
ing that  a  definite  and  specified  time — at  least  ten 
minutes  in  each  session — be  devoted  daily  to  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  all  the  schools  of  the  (irammar  de- 
partment, being  substantially  the  same  order,  in  spir- 
it and  form,  as  that  recently  passed  in  reference  to 
the  Primary  Schools.  In  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
without  such  specified  and  allotted  time  no  well-ar- 
ranged programme  for  musical  study  could  be  mark- 
ed out  tor  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  none  such  now 
exists.  At  present,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  music 
teacher,  as  has  been  before  said,  is  endeavoring,  by 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  own  time  to  the  work,  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  such  instruction  through- 
out the  lower  rooms.  By  the  present  requirements 
of  the  Hulcs,  two  half  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted 
by  the  music  teacher  to  personal  instruction  in  his 
specialty  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  each  school 
of  this  division.  All  below  these  classes  are  divided, 
for  the  purpose  of  musical  instruction,  into  two  parts, 
to  each  of  which  the  music  teacher  devotes  a  half- 
liour,  at  such  time  as  his  engagements  with  the  upper 
classes  will  allow,  in  inspecting  and  giving;  direction 
to  the  teaching, — the  regular  teachers  in  all  the  lower 
rooms  being  expected  to  devote  some  portion  of  each 
day  to  this  bianeli  of  study. 

The  want  of  a  proper  textbook  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  beginning  to  be  severely  felt.  In  the  low- 
er classes,  as  in  the  Primary  Schools,  the  music 
charts  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason,  with  illustrations 
and  exercises  from  Ilohmann,  Mainzer,  Wilhclm  and 
Ilullali,  in  some  degree  supply  this  want.  Not  so  in 
the  two  upper  classes.  There,  as  has  been  previous- 
ly stated  in  our  Pepoits,  it  has  been  a  permitted  cus- 
tom for  the  music  teacher  to  use  such  hook  in  illus- 
tration of  his  method  of  teaching  as  in  his  judgment 


was  thought  best, — the  pupils  supplying  themselves 
with  the  books  whenever  requited.  The  text-book 
now  so  used  in  the  upper  classes  is  an  adajitation  of 
the  excellent  system  of  Wilhelm,  by  John  Ilullah, — 
which  follows  admirably  upon  the  plan  of  Ilohmann 
now  in  use  in  all  the  Primary  and  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Grammar  classes.  Connected  with  these  pro- 
gressive exercises  of  Wilhelm  and  HuUali  is  a  varie- 
ty of  well-adapted  pieces  of  music  selected  and  most 
of  them  arranged  Ijy  Mr.  Sharland. — the  whole  form- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  handsome  volume  for  the 
pupil.  This  book  the  Committee  have  recommended 
through  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  as  a  necessary  and  important  aid  in  the 
existing  sttige  of  musical  education  in  our  schools. 
And  while  oti  this  point  the  Committee  would  again 
refer  to  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  a  former  Ke- 
port  (see  printed  volume  of  the  School  Keport  for 
1861),  in  which  they  express  their  hope  that  beforo 
long  they  may  possess  a  manual  of  music  adapted 
expressly  to  our  sy.stem  of  Public  School  instruction. 
Such  manual,  in  three  parts,  adapted  to  Primary, 
Grammar  and  High  School  instruction,  they  believe 
must  sooner  or  later  grow  out  of  the  present  efforts 
to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  thorough  and  progressive 
plan  of  musical  tuition  in  the  schools  of  Boston — 
which,  when  completed,  should  be  recognized  and 
ado|ited  as  the  unitornt  text-books  of  the  school,  and 
be  furnished  to  them  at  the  cheapest  rate,  free  from 
any  trammels  of  ciqiyright,  or  the  interests  or  emolu- 
ments of  any  individual,  author,  compiler,  or  pub- 
lisher. 

In  the  Cirls'  Jfii/h  and  Xormnf  School,  as  heretofore, 
this  de[)artment  of  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Zcrrahn.  Here  the  Committee  have  observed, 
with  pleasure,  a  growing  interest  and  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  their  musical  tuition 
from  year  to  year.  This  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
the  more  thorough  attention  to  this  subject  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  departments.  Under  the 
hands  of  an  accotnplishcd  nuister  and  musician,  the 
pupils  lunv  acquire  by  practice  a  fulness  and  rotundi- 
ty of  tone,  style  ami  method  of  delivery,  a  good  de- 
gree of  facility  in  the  reading  of  more  riifTicult  music 
in  two  and  three  parts,  and  some  knowledge  of  mu- 
sical form  and  conqiosition.  Two  lessons  a  week,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  each,  are  apportioned  equally 
among  the  three  classes  of  this  school. 

In  the  Triiininff  liepnrtnient  of  this  school,  for  the 
present  located  in  Somerset  Street,  normal  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching  music,  illustrated  by  lessons 
to  Primary  pupils,  is  given  by  Mr.  Mason. 

.1.  Baxtki!  UpruM, 

.Tony  P.  Oiu>wAv,  Tt.   C.  AV.\ti;rstos-, 

Francis  II.  U.m>i;rwood,       W.  II.  CfDwoRTii. 

Committee  on  Muxir. 


Leipzig. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  Conservatorium 
took  place  as  usual  in  April ;  concerning  the  first  of 
which  wo  have  received  tlio  following  translation 
from  the  Lcij>zi(/cr  TarichJalt  of  April  12. 

"On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  first  of  the  annual  pub- 
lic examinations  of  the  Omfervatorium  der  ^fusiJc 
took  place  in  the  Gewandhaus  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  five  pieces  for  the  piano,  two  for 
the  violin,  and  one  for  tlie  violoncello.  In  the  first 
named  Jlessrs.  Ernst  Eulenbcrg,  of  Berlin,  (A  mi- 
nor Concerto  by  Hummel,  1st  movement);  Max 
Wogritseh,  of  Hermannstadt,  (Concert-Polonaise, 
Op.  ;>fi,  Mosehelcs)  ;  James  Wilson,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  (Rondo  Brillant  in  E  flat,  by  Mendels- 
sohn) ;  George  Ilodorowski  of  Poltawa  (A  flat  Con- 
eerlo  by  Field,  I.  movement)  ;  Gustav  Kogel  of 
Leipzig,  (E-flat  Concerto,  Beethoven,  I  movement); 
and  Charles  Heap,  of  Birmingham  (II.  and  III. 
movements  of  the  same  Concerto).  The  violin  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  Lehr  of  Bukarest,  and  Daw_v- 
dow  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  violoncello  by  Mr.  Julius 
Ilegar,  third,  of  Basel. 

"The  large  audience  of  invited  listeners  (gcner.ally 
only  seen  here  on  similar  occasions)  signified  their 
approval  of  i.U  the  performances,  but  especially  (very 
naturally)  those  of  the  two  youngest  and  smallest 
(T>awydow  and  Ilodorowski,  the  former  of  whom  is 
fourteen,  the  latter  thirteen  years  oldj  by  enthusias- 
tic applause.     With    this   simple  notice  our  report 


might  perhaps  be  considered,  by  many,  quite  suffi- 
cient. A  reporter,  however,  wdio  has  always  deemed 
it  his  duly  to  take  not  so  much  the  opinion  of  the 
more  or  less  select  Gewandhaus  public(to  whom  still, 
in  equity  and  fairness,  a  certain  knowledge  of  art, 
developed  by  long  and  steady  attendance  upon  good 
musical  entertainments,  cannot  be  denied),  as  to  re- 
ceive for  his  guide  the  jirinciplcs  of  the  art  itself, 
judges  it  to  be  in  the  interest  as  well  of  this  art  and 
the  music  school,  as  also  of  the  young  artists  them- 
selves to  enter  into  a  more  searching  and  discrimina- 
ting discussion  upon  the  efforts  of  the  latter. 

"The  Examination  at  the  Instititution,  wdiich  is  in- 
debted for  its  high  renown  to  Jlcndelssohn  Barlhol- 
dy,  as  chief  founder  and  first  leader,  in  whose  present 
list  of  teachers,  such  celebrated  names  as  Mosehelcs, 
Moritz,  llauptmann,  Ferd.  David  and  E.  F.  Rieh- 
tcr,  are  found,  requires  indeed  a  closer  and  more  at- 
tentive observance  than  other  schools,  which  cannot 
boast  so  distinguished  a  position.  For  we  may 
rightly  here  expect  and  claim  that  such  an  Institu- 
tion correspond  with  its  world-wide  fame,  and  the 
solution  of  this  question  we  are  enabled,  for  the  most 
part,  to  find  in  these  Examinations. 

"Above  all,  every  criticism  musthave  a  firm  basis  ; 
it  is  accordingly  our  duty  'o  define  our  position  well, 
before  wc  examine  more  closely  this,  as  well  as  later, 
following  Exhibitions.  In  our  day  it  is  no  more  al- 
lowed the  creating,  nor  the  executing  musician  to 
content  himself  with  mere  outward  appearances, 
without  clearly  and  precisely  showing  the  iimer  mo- 
tive of  tlie  same.  From  the  artists  of  the  present,  not 
simply  the  mere  technical  skill  is  required,  but  also 
intelligence  and  an  aiipreciative  interjiretation  of  the 
music.  Even  in  the  study  of  technie,  indispensable 
to  such  interpretation,  we  claim  that  he  must  try  to 
investigate  and  master  the  spirit  of  the  tone-art 
through  its  materials.  Without  this  intellectual  ele- 
ment the  technie  sinks  to  a  mere  handicraft.  The 
dexterity  of  the  hands  alone,  wdien  not  sustained  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  soul,  even  if  the  written  marks 
of  expression  be  ever  so  carefully  and  precisely  given, 
are  far  from  forming  an  artistic  representation.  The 
"How"  of  the  i)erfortnancc  is  almost  of  secondary 
importance.  Docs  the  scholar  feel  it  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  genial  intuition  (which  unknowingly  is 
often  manifested  in  children),  or  in  consequence  of 
the  explanations  of  a  master,  himself  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  tone  lan- 
guage— if  Iheschollar,  we  say,  feels  himself  inspired 
by  the  "Why" — i.e.,  by  the  intellectual  necessity  of 
those  shades  of  expression,  so  these  will  certainly  in- 
fluence his  innermost  understanding,  and  involnnta- 
rily  impart  themselves  to  his  fingers.  Thus  follow- 
ing the  iusjured  impulse  he  will  find  the  correct  man- 
ner of  expression.  Merc  technical  general  directions 
and  precepts  alone  can  never  assist  here.  This  much 
to  our  leaders  in  advance,  as  preparing  the  way  for  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  following  :  Among  the 
pianists  mentioned  above,  Messrs.  Heap,  Hodorow- 
ski,  Wilson  and  Wogritseh  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  more  or  less  intellectual  comprehension  of  the 
"Why."  With  Mr.  Heap  (a  young  man  of  20-21 
years)  it  appears  already  as  the  result  of  inner  feeling 
and  soul;  with  young  Hodorow.ski  (the  boy)  ap- 
parently only  from  the  intuition  of  hereditary  and 
unusual  talent;  with  Mr.  Wogritseh,  the  natuial 
talent  m.ay  yet  also  prevail,  although  the  inner  sense 
is  already  distinguishable,  while  in  Mr.  Wilson  (a 
young  man  of  more  matured  years)  we  see  the  full 
result  of  reflective  intellect.  In  the  ease  of  the  four 
above  named  gentlemen,  the  fruit  of  the  school — the 
purely  technical  power — is  only  to  be  regarded  as 
commendable  in  connection  with  the  touch,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  inspired  impulse  involuntarily  ex- 
ercises upon  the  fingers,  and  which  as  it  stands  in  the 
closest  relationship  with  the  individual  character  of 
each  artist,  appears  accordingly  variously  modified. 
The  playing  of  Messrs.  Eulenberg  and  Kogel,  on  the 
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contrary,  ilisjilriyed  only  tho  result  of  severe  technical 
school  and  cornraondiihio  industry,  and  perhaps  from 
tliis  point  may  claim  corresponding  rcpof^nition. 
Only  we  could  liavo  wislicd  from  Mr.  Kogc!  a  some- 
what soberer  appreciation  of  tho  situation,  of  which, 
'  amonp:  other  things,  his  occasional  glances  toward 
tho  audience  could  not  well  bo  considered  as  an  exact 
iudiciilion. 

"Ol'the  violinists,  Mr.  Lolir  represented  tlio  respec- 
table technie  gained  through  industrious  study. 
Young  Dawydow,  however  (in  spite  of  his  youth), 
possesses  in  addition  to  fine  technical  skill,  the  intui- 
tion of  indwelling  talent,  with  indications  of  an  ear- 
ly, ripe  and  acute  intelligence.  Mr.  Hegar,  finally, 
— wlioso  control  of  his  instrument  gave  token  of  ex- 
cellent school — appeared,  with  reference  to  inspired 
interpretation,  to  stand  upon  tho  same  ground  wtth 
Mr.  Heap." 

Jluigljfs  Journal  of  Uliistt. 

BOSTON.  JUNE   8,   1867. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

We  copy  to-day  in  full  tho  Annual  Report 
(written  by  Dr.  Upham)  of  the  Committee  on 
Music,  embodied  in  the  very  elaborate  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  Committee,  a  formidable 
document  of  350  pages.  It  must  surely  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  believe  in  Music  as  an 
important  element  in  popular  education  ;  and  if 
well  read  and  pondered,  it  must  go  far  to  con- 
vert some  who  are  still  unbelievers.  It  shows 
what  hopeful,  and  indeed  remarkable,  progress 
has  been  made,  not  only  in  our  High  and  Gram- 
mar schools,  but  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  2.50 
Primary  schools,  in  teaching  nearly  every  child 
to  sing  simple  music  both  by  rots  and  by  note, 
by  that  rare  teacher,  Blr.  L.  W.  Mason,  who 
seems  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  on  just 
this  mission,  to  show  how  to  win  the  children, 
and  their  teachers  too,  to  music  ;  what  wonders 
are  wrought  at  the  same  time  by  another  equally 
gifted  teacher,  Mr.  Munroe,  in  building  up  the 
voices,  together  with  the  health,  of  the  young ; 
how  happy  the  children  are  made  by  this  exer- 
cise, and  how  much  more  cheerfully,  with  willing 
hearts  and  clear  minds,  they  go  from  it  to  their 
other  studies  ;  how  it  promotes  the  love  of  order, 
by  giving  them  the  taste  of  rhythmical  experi- 
ence ;  how  one  by  one  the  doubting  members  of 
the  School  Committee  and  the  heads  of  Schools 
have  come  to  see  and  own  the  good  of  it,  and 
how,  pleased  and  inspired  by  what  they  saw,  the 
teachers  in  the  several  rooms  of  nearly  all  the 
schools,  have  made  themselves  scholars  of  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  and  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  carry  on  the  exercises  in  the  same  spirit 
in  their  several  class  rooms.  So  that  vocal  Music 
— of  course  in  its  very  simple,  rudimentary  stages, 
not  in  the  higher  sense  of  Art — has  at  length  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  whole  com  mon  school 
sj'Stem,  and  the  Committee,  testing  their  ideas 
by  abundant  practical  experiment,  have  gained 
courage  to  establish  the  Rule  that  among  the  in- 
dispensable qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  teach- 
er in  whatever  grade  of  schools  must  be  a  certain 
power  of  teaching  music, — a  rule  which  is  fast 
becoming  efficacious  throughout. 

The  time  asked  for  this  exercise  is  so  little  in 
a  week,  that  the  loss  would  be  but  trifling  even 
if  it  did  no  good.  No  one  pretends  that  it  does 
harm,  and  the  general  testimony  of  teachers  and 
competent  witnesses  is,  that  it  is  doing  incalcula- 


ble good.  By  the  tables  in  the  Report  it  will  be 
seen  that  wo  do  not  yet  give  more  than  lialf  as 
much  time  to  music  relatively  to  other  studies,  as 
they  do  in  the  .schools  in  fiermany,  to  which  our 
foremost  educators  have  long  pointed  as  the  best 
models.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  bo 
done  in  half  hours,  in  ten  minutes,  if  done  daily, 
with  live  energy,  and  on  a  sound  and  natural  sys- 
tem. We  have  now  a  School  Committee  with 
whom  it  is  a  conviction  and  a  thing  of  conscience  ; 
we  have  found  the  two  men  (and  we  should 
name  a  third,  Mr.  Sharlanfl,  who  follows  up  Mr. 
Mason's  good  work  in  the  Grammar  Schools), 
who  in  themselves  impersonate  the  art  of  teach- 
ing children  music ;  we  have  got  the  children  in- 
terested, glowing  with  the  sense  of  daily  pro- 
gress, and  hundreds  of  their  teachers  heartily 
participating  in  the  work ;  the  idea,  the  faith  is 
fast  taking  possession  of  the  community,  becom- 
ing a  part  of  public  opinion,  leavening  the  whole 
mass.  Shall  there  be  any  falling  back  ?  The 
moment  just  before  complete  success  is  always  an 
anxious  one.  The  School  Committee  do  well, 
therefore,  in  their  annual  Reports  to  still  reiter- 
ate their  plea,  re-state  their  arguments,  fortified 
by  new  experiences,  that  a  good  work  so  well 
begun,  so  full  of  promise,  shall  be  protected  to 
the  end;  that  no  neglect,  no  cavils  of  doubting 
Thomases  or  partisan  opponents,  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  arrest  the  plant  midway  in  its  growth. 

This  Report  is  the  more  significant  in  view  pf 
a  recent  agitation  in  the  School  Board  of  the 
question  of  abolishing  that  Musical  School  Festi- 
val, which  has  proved  so  inspiring  now  for  years. 
Happily  it  was  but  a  small  minority  of  discon- 
tented ones.  Such  restless  spirits  there  are  al- 
ways to  raise  doubts  and  opposition  to  all  ajsthet- 
ic  schemes  of  culture,  and  to  whatever  does  not 
square  with  the  most  literal  and  hard  utilitarian- 
ism. Are  they  not  providential  stings  sent  lest 
we  fall  asleep  in  good  works  that  require  faith 
and  persistent  labor ! 

It  is  one  of  the  incidental,  but  not  final,  fatal, 
diflSculties  of  a  popular  government,  where  all 
claim  a  voice,  and  nothing  ever  gets  entirely  be- 
yond discussion,  that  there  will  be  agitators  who, 
perhaps  for  the  mere  sake  of  self-assertion,  would 
delight  in  pulling  down  anything  at  all  fine  and 
ideal,  looking  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  race,  which  it  has  cost  zeal  and  toil  and 
sacrifice  and  years  to  build  up.  No  doubt,  there 
could  be  found  thriving  and  influential  people  in 
this  city,  who  would  like  to  have  the  Public  Gar- 
den, or  even  the  Common,  dear  to  every  child, 
cut  into  building  lots  and  sold,  because  in  one 
(very  narrow )  sense  they  can  be  looked  upon  as 
superfluities.  For  this  very  reason,  to  soothe  this 
acrid  restlessness  of  a  competitive  democracy,  to 
harmonize  tastes,  feelings,  hearts,  where  interests 
divide,  to  round  off  the  sharp  corners  of  the  Yan- 
kee character  and  manners,  to  pervade  the  social 
mass  with  that  instinctive  reverence  which  goes 
with  the  sense  and  culture  of  the  Beautiful,  do 
we  need  Music  in  our  schools. 


Music  in  Boston.— Review  of  the  Season, 
1866-7. 

{Concluded). 
Havmg  counted  up  oar  wealth  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic, under  the  two  heads  of  Orchestral  and  Chamber 
Music, — to  which  we  might  have  added  a  long  list  of 
Organ  compositions,  of  Bach.  Handel,  Mendelssohn,' 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  French  Offertoires  of  Batiste 
Wely  and  the  like,  but  that  it  would  be  essentially  a 


repetition  of  the  list  we  printed  for  the  year  before, — 
we  come  now  to  the  larger  and  the  smaller  forms  of 
vocal  music;  limiting  ourselves,  as  before,  to  such 
works  and  authors  as  may  be  considered  classical, 
and  whose  performance  marks  the  progress  of  tasto 
and  culture  in  a  sound  direction.  For  it  would  be 
an  endless  and  an  idle  task  to  count  up  all  the  senti- 
mental songs  and  ballads,  the  hacknied  common- 
places from  Italian  operas,  totirs  de  forces  merely  writ- 
ten to  show  off  a  singer,  which  figure  in  no  end  of 
miscellaneous  "popular"  concerts,  and  which  always, 
everywhere,  have  their  audience,  just  as  the  sensa- 
tional and  shallow  melodramas  flourish  even  in  com- 
munities where  Shakspeare  is  well  known  and  felt. 
We  begin  with  the  noblest. 

III.  Oeatomo. 

Boston  still  looks  to  a  single  source  for  all  its  op- 
portunities in  this  kind.  The  old  Ilandel  and  Haydn 
Society,  in  spite  of  its  chronic  infirmities,  has  grown 
in  earnestness  and  power  as  well  as  numbers.  It 
now  musters  a  chorus  of  500  voices  for  its  ordinary 
performances, — a  number  which  a  few  years  since 
came  only  at  the  call  of  a  great  Festival — and  it  has 
already  had  two  Festivals  greater  than  that  now  go- 
ing on  in  New  York, — higher  in  character,  of  course, 
than  any  individual  speculation  like  the  latter  (cater- 
ing to  heterogeneous  crowds  by  announcing  military 
bands  and  "Drum  Corps"  side  by  side  with  the  3Ies- 
siah  sxni  Elijah'.).  Our  old  Society  is  not  yet  all 
that  it  should  be,  as  none  know  better  than  its  own 
directors,  who  have  been  doing  all  they  can,  and 
with  encouraging  success,  to  better  it.  The  quality 
of  voices  and  the  choral  discipline  certainly  improve 
from  year  to  year  ;  while  in  the  choice  of  music  the 
standard  has  been  kept  very  high. 

This  year,  (there  being  no  Festival — that  will  come 
next  Spring),  the  namber  of  public  Oratorio  per- 
formances has  been  six.  The  works  produced  have 
been  :  Handel's  ilessiah  (our  annual  Christmas  cus- 
tom) and  JcpA(/ia,  which,  though  given  here  many 
years  ago,  may  be  counted  the  novelty  of  this  sea- 
son;  Haydn's  Creation;  Mendelssohn's  St  Paul, 
Elijah,  and  Ei/mn  of  Praise  ;  this  last  with  Rossini's 
Stabat  Mater  made  up  a  single  concert,  as  they  often 
do  in  England.  In  Jephtha,  the  Creation,  Elijah,  the 
jSlabat  and  the  Hi/mn  of  Praise,  we  had  the  benefit  of 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa's  noble  voice  and  style  ;  in  Eli- 
jah we  had  also  the  superb  contralto  of  Miss  Phil- 
lipps  ;  in  St.  Paul  and  Jephtha,  a  tenor,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, was  borrowed  from  New  York;  for  the  rest  we 
have  been  served,  not  greatly,  bat  for  the  most  part 
faithfully  and  well,  by  relying  on  our  own  resources 
("home  talent") :  Miss  Houston  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  for  soprani ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gary  and  Miss  Kate 
Eametti,  for  contralti ;  Mr.  James  Whitney  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Winch,  for  tenors  ;  and  Messrs.  Rudolphsen, 
M.  W.  Whitney  and  J.  F.  Winch,  for  basses. 

Jephtha  was  the  only  new  accession  to  the  reper- 
toire. St.  Paul  was  the  new  thing  of  last  year.  The 
Creation  and  Hhssiah,  great  and  never  to  be  forgotten, 
are  very  old  stories  with  us, — so  much  so  that  it 
would  cost  a  miracle,  at  least  a  new  inspiration,  to 
lift  the  chorus  out  of  the  old  unconscious  habits, 
faults  and  all,  in  singing  them.  Even  Elijah  and 
the /:Zj/mn  of  Pra/se  are  getting  to  be  as  familiar  as 
household  words  with  all  our  music  lovers.  Two 
great  obstacles  there  always  are  to  widening  the  field 
of  our  acquaintance  with  great  works  of  this  kind,  to 
studying  and  bringing  out  other  great  works  which 
by  their  intrinsic  worth  have  quite  as  great  a  claim 
on  us  as  any  in  our  list.  First,  the  mass  of  a  chorus 
are  too  lazy  to  set  to  work  with  mastering  energy 
upon  a  difficult  new  work,  even  by  Handel's  contem- 
porary and  at  least  his  equal.  Then,  the  material 
economy  of  such  a  Society,  the  eye  to  outward  and 
immediate  success,  so  easily  forgets  the  real  excellent 
first  purpose,  of  learning  things  and  doing  things  for 
Art's  sake,  being  tempted  by  some  splendid  opportu- 
nitv,  as  tlie  chance  presence  of  a  famous  prima  donna. 
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into  doing  the  ea«y  old  thin;>  over  again  for  the  hiin- 
dreillli  time  just  for  tlie  sake  of  presenting  her;  the 
people  pay  and  crowd  the  hall  so  to  hear  the  singer, 
the  singer  being  the  first  question,  the  music  subordi- 
nate ;  the  prosperity  is  so  intoxicating,  so  easily  won, 
that  tlie  same  round  of  Oratorios  bids  fair  to  repeat  it- 
self indefinitely ;  indeed  hare  not  these  few,  which  we 
all  know  by  heart,  proved  just  the  right  sort  of  back- 
ground on  which  to  display  the  Nightingales  and  Di- 
vas whom  we  are  all  so  crazy  about,  that  we  do  not 
care  whether  we  ever  know  Sebastian  Bach  or  not  t 
Perliaps  for  that  wo  need  a  new  Society,  some  small- 
er, earnest  club  of  singers,  wlio  woukl  devote  them- 
selves to  this  speciality  of  learning  the  Pa-^aioitsniusik, 
the  Mdgnificat,  the  Christm.as  Oratorio,  or  some 
few  of  his  three  hundred  sacred  Cantatas.  TVc  con- 
fess wo  sometimes  wish  that  the  Handel  and  IIay<ln 
Society  would  either  become  a  great  deal  better, 
made  up  entirely  of  earnest  spirits,  or  so  much  worse, 
that  we  might  without  ceremony  dispense  with  it  and 
build  up  another  on  a  new  Ibnndation.  We  have 
rejoiced  more  tlian  once  of  late  years  at  the  infusion 
of  new  wine  into  it;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  new  wine 
needs  new  bottles. 

IV.    OlT.Tt.V. 

Here  the  account  is  beggarly.  Tlie  German  Ope- 
ra, which  promised  so  well,  fell  to  pieces,  and  though 
many  of  its  elements  have  several  times  been  drawn 
together  again  in  New  York  and  rhiladclphia,  our 
Theatre  has  not  been  open  to  tliem.  We  have  bad 
no  i^/ffc//o  again  ;  no  MiUmm  Till;  no  IMozart  ope 
ra,  except  one  I)ad  performance  of  /)<ni  Oiorajini ;  no 
Weber,  no  Cherubini,nonc  of  tlic  sterling  good  things 
which  we  have  waited  long  in  vain  to  know. 

Italian  Opera,  making  its  hoadrpiarters  in  New 
York,  still  visits  us  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  play- 
ing every  niglit  in  the  week,  anil  two  afternoons  be- 
sides ;  the  repertoire  ai)out  the  same  as  usual,  with 
now  and  then  one  of  the  latest  fasliions  from  Paris, 
such  as  L'Afririuiie.  We  have  had  two  visitations, 
each  for  a  fortniglit,  of 

M.vitETZT'ic's  TiiOUPE,  consisting  of  Miss  Kelloo-g, 
Mmc.  Ciinnen  Poi-h,  Miss  Amalia  Ilauck,  Miles. 
Ronconi,  Stella  lionhcur,  .Stockton  and  Mine.  Nata- 
lie-Testa ;  fmnri,  Signors  iM.izzoleni,  IJaragli  and 
Testa  :  hrn/tniii,  lionconi  and  Tiellini  ;  /■a-.s/,.  Anfo- 
nni-ci,  Dubreuil,  &c.  Tlicy  gave  llie  following  ope- 
ras : 

JieUinVn  Sounamhuhi  ;  Donizetti's  Lncrnzla  Dorqia, 
Lucia.  Klistr  fTAijn>n',  Favoriln  ;  Verdi's  Trovatore 
and  JCynani  \  Rossini's // /3«j7;/V?-c ;  Gounod's  FausI: 
Auher's  Fra  }Jiaro!o  ;  ITcrold's  Zmiipn  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Meyeilieer's  Ihnitunitia  and  "Star  of  the 
Nortli"  (twice)  ;  Kicci's  Cn'spino  e  la  ('omare. — The 
prima  donna  in  opera  soia,  as  Lncrc-zia,  the  Verdi 
roles,  &c.,  was  JIllc.  Poch,  new  ta  our  public,  who* 
made  a  good  mark.  In  such  roles  as  the  Sonnam- 
bula,  Prascovia  in  "Star  of  the  North,"  &c.,  it  was 
the  young  .and  beautiful  Amalia  Ilauck,  who  instant- 
ly became  a  favorite  and  is  a  singer  of  rare  promise. 
Miss  Kellogg  took  the  lead  as  usual  in  all  light  and 
playful  pieces.  Mme.  Testa  did  the  Azucenas,  Maf- 
fco  Orsinis  and  other  contralto  parts.  Sig.  Ronconi 
was  (lie  great  card,  inimitable  of  course  in  tlie  Bar 
bcr.  Dr.  Dulcamara  and  Crispino.  .\s  cor.duc:ors, 
Ilerr  Bergmann  and  Sig.  Torriani  alternated  ;  now 
and  llien  Maretzek  in  person. 

Then  for  a  single  week  came  tiio  Ma.\  ."^TKAivOsrii 
TROUPE,  consisting  of  Jlmc.  Parepa-Kosa.  witli  her 
quondam  associates  of  the  Bateman  Concerts,  Brig- 
noli,  Perranti  and  Fortnna,  strengthened  bv  Miss 
Phillipps  and  Sig.  Su-iui.  They  performed  the 
Trovatore,  II  Barhiere,  Lucia.,  Don  iiioi-anni\  and 
Norma  twice. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  nice  little  experiment  of 
"Parlor  (irEUA"  in  the  Music  Hall,  when  Don 
Pasijiuilr,  aud  L^ucia  were  each  given  twice  (in  Png- 
lisli),and  the  "Bohemian  Girl"  once,  by  Miss  Kid- 
dell,  Mr.  J.    Wliitnev  and  Mr.  Farlcv,  tenors,  Mr. 


Rudolphsen,  Dr.  Guilmette  and    Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, basses, — and  our  record  is  complete. 
V.  Other  Vocal  Mosic. 
J.  S.  Bach  :  Alto  Aria:  "Erbarme  dich,'  from  the 
Passionsninsik  (Mrs.  Gary  with  orchestra.) 
Cradle  Song,  from  Weihnachts-Cantatu  (Do.) 
Quartet  (with  orch.  parts  by  4  pianos)  :  "Liebster 
Gott,  wann  werd 'ich'sterben,"  1st  movement  of 
Cantata. 
Aria:    "Wohl   euch,    ibr   ausgewiihlten  Seclen," 

(Mrs.  Gary). 
Aria  (with  violin  obbligato):    "Frohlocke,  mein 
Herz,"  (Mme.  Rosa). 
Handee  :  "Bascia  eh'  io  pianga,"  Air  from  Hinaldo 
(Miss  Phillipps),  twice. 
"From  mighty  kings,"  from  JuJas,  (Mme.  Rosa). 
"So  shall  the  lute,"         "         "  " 

Other  solos  from  Oratorios. 
Stiiadeela  :  "Piciii,  Signore."     (Sig.  Fortuna). 
GEtrCK  :  Aria  :  "Che  faro,"  from  Orpheus. 
Mozaut:  Priest's  Chorus:  "0  Isis." 

Concert  Aria  :  "Non  temer,"  (Miss  Houston  with 

orchestra). 
Bass    Air  from    Fi'inro:     "Solcho    hergelanfncn 

Laficn,"  (Mr.  Rudolphsen). 
"Dell  vieiii,"  do.  (Mrs.  (^ary,  Mme.   Frederici). 
"Non  piii  andrai,"  (l!udol|ilisen,  Ferranti). 
Duet:  "Crudol,  perelie,''  (Mme.  Parepa  and  For- 
tuna). 
Catalogue  Song:  ".Madamina,"  (Ferranti,  -'). 
Duet:  "La  ci  dareni,"  (         "  ) 

Air:  "P.atii,  batti,"  (Parepa). 
"      "Non  mi  dir,"  (         "     ). 
"       "II  mio  tcsoro,"   (Brignoli). 
Song:  "The  Violet,"  (.Miss  C.  Loring). 
Air:  "Porgi  amor,"  (^liss  Barton). 
"      "Voi  clii  sapete"  (Miss  Phillipps). 
"      "Non  pill  di  liori."  froin  7V/o,  (Miss  Rvan). 
Tenor  Air.  "Costanza,"  from  the   S/rnriUo,   (Mr 

Kreissmann). 
Duet  from  Co.'ii fan  Tnllc,  (Misses  Loring  ..^Ryan. 
Beethoven-  :  "Hymn  to  .Joy,"  in  'Jth  Symphony, 
(luartet  (Canon),  from  Fiihlin. 
Dervisli  Chorus  in  "Ruins  of  Athens." 
Duet,  (Soprano  and  Bass),     "         " 
Scena  :  "Ah  !  pcrfido,  (Mme.  P.osa,  Mrs.  Smithj. 
"Adebuda,"  (Brignoli.  Rudol])hscn). 
PizaiTo's  Air  in  Fiihtio,  (Rndolplisen). 
"Gott,  deine  Giite,"  "Busslied,"  &c.,    from  G  Sa 

cred  Songs,  (Rudolphsen^. 
"Mignon,"  op.  7:'),  No.  1   " 
"Opferlied,"  " 

Song  of  the  Quail.     (Miss  Houston). 
Cimarosa  :  Duet:  "Se  fiato."(  Ferranti  &  Fortuna). 
CnEREHixi  :  Ave  Maria,  (Miss  Farwoll). 
Wi;nER  :  .Scena  from  Frfi/sc/iul:,  (Mi.ss  Fisher), 
"Und  ob  die  AVoIke,"  do.  (Mme.  Rosa). 
Elfin  Chorus  from  Oheron. 
RossiN'I  :  Prayer  from  Moses. 
Trio:  "Zilti,  zitti." 
Duet :  "Quis  est  homo,"  from  ■?la'at. 

"       "D'un  boll  'uso,"  from  Turco  in  Italia. 
"       "Dunque  io  son,"  from  //  Barhiere. 
"       "Un  scgreto,"  from  Conerentola. 
Romanza  from  "Willlain  Tell." 
Tarantella:  "Giii  la  Luna,"  (Ferranti). 
Cavatina:  "Don  magnifico,"(  "     ). 

Aria  :  "Bell'  raggio,"  (Parcpa-Rosa). 
"Pro  peccatis,"  from  .Stnhat. 
"Largo  al  factotum,"  ('//  Barhiere). 
-MENDEESSonx:  "Walpiirgis  Night, "(Parker's  club). 
H4tli  Psalm  :  "When  Israel  out  of  Egy|)t   came," 

double  chorus,  (do.) 
Schiller's  Ode  "An  die  Kunstler,"  (Orpheus). 
Double  Chorus  from  (EJipus  .■  Praise  of  Athens. 
Angel  Trio  from  Flljah. 

Part-Songs:  "The  Nightingale,"  "Forest   Birds," 
■  "Hunting  Song." 
Two-part  .Song:  'Olay  bells,"  &c. 


Songa :  "Zuleika,"  "Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges," 
Morgengruss,"  "First  Violet,"  "Spring  Song,' 
"How  oft  the  young  have  wandered." 
Schubert:   Chorus,  23d  Psalm,  (Orpheus). 

"Et  incarnatus,"  Trio  and  Chor.  from   Mass  in  E 
Hat,  (Parker's  Club). 

Barcarolle,  (Miss  Abell,  Miss  Loring). 

Thekla's  Lament,  (Miss  Ryan). 

"Thine  is  my  heart, "(     "         ). 

"Aufenthalt,"    (Rudolphsen). 

"Ye  faded  flowers,"  (      "     ). 

"Du  hist  die  Rub."  (Miss  Bennett). 

"Every  Soul  at  rest  is  sleeping,"  (Miss  Loring). 

".Shakespeare's  "Hark,  the  Lark,"  (  "       ). 

Serenade,  (.Miss  Farwcll). 

The  Wanderer,  (Mme.  Frederici). 

The  Erl  King,  (Mr.  Kreissmann j. 
SciiujrAXN  :  Part-Song:  "Good  Night." 

Slumber  Song,  .solo  and  clinr.  from  "Paradise  and 
the  Peri,"  (Parker'.s  club). 

Duet:     "Liebesgarten,"    (.Miss    Ryan     and    Mr. 
Kreissmann). 

Dedication  (  Wiilmunr/)  ■  (Mr^.   Smith,    Frcdoici, 
Miss  Abell,  Mr.  Kreissmann). 

Spring  Night,  (3  times). 

"\ight  Song,"         (.Miss  Loring). 

"l"be  Nut  Tree,"     (  "  ). 

"Fp  from  my  Tears,"  (Miss  Ryan). 

"Soniieiischein,"  (  "         ). 

"One  Look,  one  AVord,"  (Rudolphsen). 
RoKERT  Fraxz  :  Ki/rich  capeHei  (soli  and  chorus). 

Slumber  Song,  words  bv  Tieck. 

"Xo\»  the  shades  are  falling." 

"Zwischcn  AVcizcn  iind  Korn,"  (Goethe). 

"Wild  erwohl  nocb  meiner  gedenken." 

"Er  ist  gckommen,"  (Kiickert),  sung  often. 

"Willkommen  mein  AA'ald,"  do. 

"In  AVald,  in  AVabl,"  do. 

"Ini  Rliciii,  im  heiligen  Strom,"  (Itcinc). 

"Nun  holt  mir  cine  Ivanne  AVein,"  (Bums). 

"Wie  sehr  ich  dein." 

"Die  Rose,-die  Lilie,  die  Taubc." 

"Weil  auf  mir,  du  dunklcs  .\uge." 

"Die  Lotosblume." 

".Aufia-iicb." 

".Vijcnds." 

"Im  Sommer." 

Gade  :  Spring  Fantasia,    piano   solo   and   quartet. 
(Parker's  Club). 
"lieiter-Iicder,"  (part-songs). 

Feki).  Hieeei::  Chorus  of  AA'arriors,  from  Oratorio 
".Jerusalem." 
-Miendlied,  for  2  soprani. 
IlAUfr.MANx  :  Salvii  Jieyina,  (or  ehoW. 


Sacred  Coxcert.  On  Sunday  evening,  .Tune 
IG,  a  concert  of  classical  sacred  music  will  be  given 
al  the  Church  of  tlie  Unity  (Dr.  llcpworlh'sjl,  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  .J.  E.  Peukix.s,  who  will  leave  for 
Europe  in  Septcmlicr  to  pursue  his  mu<iral  studies. 
.Several  of  our  best  artists  will  assist. 


Haxiiee  and  Uaydx  Society.  The  Ark-crtiscr 
has  the  following  report  of  the  annual  meeting,  Mon- 
day evening.  .May  27,  in  Bumstead  Hall  : 

The  president,  Dr.  .J.  B.  Upham,  presided.  After 
the  records  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the 
treasurer.  .Mr.  George  AV.  Palmer,  presented  his  re- 
port, wliicli  exhibited  receipts  the  |)ast  year  amouiit- 
ind  to  SI 2,49.')  .50  ;  expenditures  S9,G27  G3  ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  S2.SG7  S7. 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  George  H.  Chick- 
ing, was  ne.xt  presented.  The  report  slated  that  the 
additions  to  the  lilirary  during  the  year  were  not 
quite  as  large  as  in  most  years,  while  the  subtractions, 
or  "abslraciions,"  had  Ijecn  larger  than  thov  should 
lie.  Among  the  additions  were  22,^  copies  of  the 
■>'lahnt  .1/u,'.;/-,  and  1  GO  copies  of  .leplitlia,  all  in  hand- 
book form,  containing  the  music  of  the  com))Iete 
works  in  vocal  and  piano  forte  score.  The  ,/e-plil/iet 
was  imported  from  London,  and  generously  pres;'nt- 
ed  to  the  society,  with  the  necessary  orchestral  parts, 

by  the  president.  Dr.  L'pham 

.The  president  next  submitted  his  report,  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  doitig.s  cf  the  societv  during  the  year. 
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Nine  icn;iilar  mcctinj,'S  of  tlio  government  hatl  been 
lielcl  (Uii'int,'  the  year,  and  the  soeicly  hail  been  eall- 
oil  toijellier  live  iinies.  At  all  tliesi'  ineclin<;.s  a  Rrat- 
ifvin^  liainiiiiiy  had  prevailed.  'I'liirtccM  nienihcrs 
had  been  adrnilled,  ei<4bt  diseliarj^ed,  and  four  re- 
si^TU'd.  There  had  been  thirty-two  rehearsals  with 
f^^ood  attendance  ;  and  six  pnhlie  performances  in 
tlie  Mnsie  Hall,  parlieipated  in  by  eliornses  of  five 
buinlrerl  voices,  and  orchestras  of  fifty  aided  by  cele- 
brated sin;rei-s,  and  attended  with  f^ood  success.  In 
speaking  of  the  proposition  which  lia<l  been  mooted 
in  the  board  of  ;;ovcrnnient,  to  )inblish  the  annals  of 
the  society,  the  jircsident  expressed  the  opinion  that 
that  work  should  not  be  much  lonj^er  delayed,  since 
none  ol'  the  orij^inal  inembers  of  the  soi'iety  were  now 
living,  and  it  would  every  year  become  difiienlt  to 
preserve  the  records.  The  president  spoke  of  the 
evil  of  absenteeism  at  some  length,  saying  that  al- 
thongli  it  had  been  considerably  lessened,  it  still  pre- 
vailed to  snch  an  extent  as  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to 
further  achievements  by  the  society.  After  speaking 
of  some  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  in  ■which 
im]trovement  might  be  made,  the  rcfjort  alluded  to 
the  triennial  festival  of  the  society,  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  cotning  year;  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
while  the  ordinary  work  of  the  season  might  not  be 
neglected,  the  festival  might  be  made  successful  in 
all  respects. 

After  several  members  had  spoken  in  high  com- 
mendation of  the  suggestions  of  the  president's  re- 
port, it  was  voted  to  print  it  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  permanent  fund — 
Judge  rufnam,  Nathaniel  Harris  and  the  president 
of  the  society— stated  the  value  of  the  fund  S2,208  21 . 

Tiie  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result; — 

Presiili.nl,  J.  Baxter  Upbam  ;  }'ire  President,  O. 
J.  Faxon  ;  Sccretan/,  Loring  B.  Barnes  ;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  W.  Palmer  ;  Librarian,  George  H.  Chickering. 

Tiie  above  were  re-elected.  For  Directory  instead 
of  the  old  Board,  as  givea  by  the  Adveiiiser,  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  : 

fl.  Frank  Clark,  Theophilus  Stover,  Charles  H. 
Webb,  I>.  L,  Laws,  E.  C.  \H\w\\,  U.  M.  Lowell, 
Stephen  Somes,  Oliver  B.  Lotbrop. 

Philadei^phi.^.  The  German  Opera  troupe 
(from  the  Stadt  Theater,  New  York)  closed  last  Sat- 
urday a  series  of  performances  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  which  appear  to  have  given  great  delight. 
Certainly  the  repertoire  of  those  two  weeks  is  worth 
all  that  the  Italian  Opera  gives  us  in  five  years.  It 
included  William  7'ell,  Don  Juan,  Fidelia,  Nozze  di 
Fii-jaro,  and  Tm  Dame  Blanche,  as  well  as  the  Hitrjue- 
nots,  the  Jewess,  Robert  le  Diable,  Faust,  Masaniello, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  StradeUa.  In  Don 
Juan,  Mme.  Johannsen  was  Donna  Anna  ;  Frede- 
riei,  Elvira  ;  Rotter,  Zerlina  ;  Habelmann,  Ottavio  ; 
Wilhelm  Formes,  Don  Juan  ;  Hermanns,  Leporello. 
Faust  had  the  old  cast:  Frederici,  Himmer  and  Her- 
manns, with  Johannsen  as  Siebel  and  W.  Formes  as 
"Valentine.  In  the  Jewess,  a  new  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Seehg  made  a  successful  debut.  A  new  tenor,  Ber- 
nard, sang  the  music  of  Raimbaud  acceptably.  There 
was  a  chorus  of  40  voices,  and  a  good  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Neuendorf.  The  Bulletin  says  of  the 
performance  of  Rossini's  masterpiece  : 

Herr  Himmer  acted  and  sang  in  the  part  of  -'Ar- 
nold" in  the  most  effective  manner;  and  Wilhelm 
Formes,  as  "Tell,"  was  also  good,  though  bis  voice 
is  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the  music.  Weinlieh 
was  excellent  as  "Walter,"  and  Mr.  Chandon,  a 
new  arrival,  was  equally  good  as  "Gesler."  The 
graceful  music  of  the  fisherman  was  well  sung  also 
bv  !Mr.  Bernard.  Mme.  Johannsen  as  "Matilda," 
sang  the  exquisite  romance  which  alone  gives  inter- 
est to  the  role,  very  well.  Mme.  Frederici  sang  and 
acted  nicely  as  "Hedwig."  Mme.  Rotter's  excel- 
lent, energetic  manner  maile  the  part  of  "Jemmy" 
one  of  the  most  iTn|iortant  of  the  opera,  and  her 
strong,  resonant  voice  told  with  fine  effect  in  the  con- 
certed pieces.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  good, 
and  every  real  lover  of  music  that  was  there  confess- 
ed to  have  enjoyed  a  rare  treat.  Strange  to  say,  the 
audience  was  not  large,  the  Academy  habitues  appar- 
ently ignoring  all  operatic  performances  that  do  not 
take  jdace  in  their  own  building. 

GrE-4T  Reed  Oug.^n.  Messrs.  JIason  and  Ham- 
lin are  constantly  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  elegant  warerooms,  at  154  Tremont  street,  and 
one  may  pass  a  very  agreeable  hour  or  two  in  exam- 
ining ami   admiring   their  superb  Cabinet    Organs. 


which  have  now  attained  such  world-wide  fame.  The 
enti^rprising  firm  have  just  completed  the  largest 
reed  ( Irgan  ever  made,  which  is  truly  a  magnificent 
instrument,  whether  we  consider  its  tone,  power,  or 
the  completeness  of  the  entire  work. 

It  consist.s  of  sixteen  complete  sets  of  reeds  or  vi- 
hralors,  twenty-two  stops,  two  manuals,  and  com- 
plete ])cdal  key-board.  The  following  detailed  des- 
cription of  each  will  afford  an  idea  of  its  compass,  its 
peculiarities  of  tone,  and  the  mechanical  devices  em- 
jilovcd. 

The  stops  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

lUTER    MANOAIj. 

Viol  d'Atnour,  Fifteenth, 

Hautboy,  Vox  Humana, 

Fluto. 

LOWER     MANUAL. 

Diapason  16-ft.,  Cornet  Anglais, 

Diapason  8  ft.,  Bassoon, 

Bourdon,  Euplione, 

Gamba,  Principal. 

PEDALS. 

8-feet.  16-feet.  32feet. 

MECHANICAL  STOPS. 

Full  Organ,  Pedal  Coupler, 

Tremulant,  Forte  Upper  Manual, 

Manual  Coupler,  Forte  Lower  Manual. 

The  compass  of  each  manual  is  five  octaves,  each 
stop  in  the  same  comprising  sixty-one  vibrators,  and 
having  its  own  peculiar  tone.  Many  of  the  above 
stops  closely  resemble  those  of  the  same  nomencla- 
ture in  pipe  organs,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  combinations  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  is 
really  surprising.  The  Viol  d'Amour  is  an  8  ft. 
tone'frotn  CC  to  cc  in  alt.  It  is  the  softest  in  the 
organ,  very  smooth,  and  equals  in  effect  the  corres- 
ponding stop  in  a  pipe  organ.  The  Hautboy,  as  a 
solo  stop,  is  of  a  very  rich  quality  of  tone,  quite 
clear,  and  reseinbles  the  Italian  Oboe.  It  is  an  8-ft. 
tone.  The  Flute  is  a  4-ft.  tone,  from  C  to  ccc  in  alt. 
It  has  a  silvery  .and  flute-like  quality,  and  is  very 
fine,  either  as  a  solo  stop,  or  combined  with  others. 
The  Fifteenth  draws  a  2-ft  tone,  from  c  to  cecc  in  alt. 
It  lias  the  clear,  shrill  quality  of  the  piccolo,  and, 
when  combined  with  an  8-ft.  or  16-ft.  stop,  the  effect 
is  striking.  It  is  rarely  used  as  a  solo  stop,  but  is 
intended  for  effect  in  the  full  organ,  or  combination 
with  one  or  more  stops.  The  tongue  of  the  smallest 
reed  of  this  register  is  but  1-32  of  an  inch  long.  The 
Vox  Humana  is  an  8-ft.  tone  from  CC  to  cc  in  alt. 
Its  effect  is  quite  indescribable,  designed,  as  its  name 
indicates,  to  resemble  the  human  voice. 

The  10-ft.  Diapason  is  a  rich,  sonorous  tone,  of 
great  depth  and  power,  giving  boily  to  the  full  or- 
gan, and  is  necessarv  as  a  foundation  stop.  It  is  a 
16ft.  tone,  from  Cc6  to  c  in  alt. 

The  Bourdon,  also  a  16-ft,  tone,  possesses  the  qual- 
ities of  the  preceding  stop,  with  the  exception  of  its 
baving  less  of  its  depth  and  fullness,  but  like  it,  adds 
body  and  richness  to  combinations  in  which  it  is 
used. 

The  8  ft  Diapason  and  Gamba  are  8-ft  stops.  The 
tone  of  each  is  quite  sweet  and  mellow,  possessing 
the  rich,  diapason  quality  so  indispensable  iu  all  or- 
gans. 

The  Cornet  Anglais  and  Bassoon  answer  for  one 
set  of  reeds  of  8-ft.  tone,  the  latter  drawing  the  lower 
octave  and  a  half  This  is  the  only  set  of  reeds  in 
the  organ  that  is  divided. 

The  Euphone  is  a  remarkable  stop,  its  tone  being 
very  peculiar,  entirely  different  from  tbat  produced 
heretofore  by  any  free  reed.  It  is  quite  penetinting 
and  crisp,  though  not  sharp,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  full  organ.  It  is  an  8-ft  tone.  The 
Principal  is  a  4-ft.  tone,  an  octave  above  the  Diapa- 
son, and  is  mainly  used  in  combination  with  other 
stops,  to  produce  a  sparkling  etfect. 

The  Pedal  Key-board  has  a  compass  of  twenty-sev- 
en notes,  which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  largest 
pipe-organ.  It  operates  three  sets  of  i-eeds,  S-ft,  16- 
ft.,  and  32  ft.  tone  respectively.  The  lowest  tone  of 
the  32-ft.  is  CCCC. 

The  names  of  the  mechanical  stops  clearly  indi- 
cate their  use,  and  requii-e  but  a  brief  notice.  The 
"Full-Organ"  di-aws  the  complete  power  of  the  two 
inanuals  independent  of  the  various  stops.  The 
"Tremulant"  .acts  on  the  Cornet  Anglais  alone.  The 
"Foi-te  Upper  Manual"  and  "Forte  Lower  Manual" 
ai-e  separate  swells,  one  for  each  manual,  while  the 
two  combined  can  be  opei-ated  by  the  foot.  Each 
stop  works  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  a  new  featui-e 
in  i-ecd  instruments. 

Tiie  case  of  this  ot-gan  is  an  el.aborate  affair,  richly 
ornamented  with  walnut  carvings,  and  gilt  pipes  in 
front.  It  stands  12  ft.  3  in.  bigh,  is  6  ft.  9  in,  wide, 
and  3  ft.  3  in.  deep.  An  elegant  carving  i-epi-esent- 
ing  the  various  insti-uments  from  which  the  stops  are 
named  surmounts  the  top,  the  w-hole  presenting  a 
very  beautiful  appearance. — .Y.  Y.  J/us.   Gazette. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    TIIE 

Fublialicd   by  Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Let  me  come  home,  Father.  W.  C.  Baker. 

Capjible  of  great  fxpression.    Illustrated  title. 
Thou  art  lovelier  than  the  blossoms.     Song. 

S.   Glover. 
Tell  me,  darling,  that  you  love  mo.     S'g  &  Cho. 

Dr.  Ordway. 
Elaine's  song,  "Sweet  is  true  love."     Song. 

W.  C.  Hay. 

Three  very  taking  songa. 

T      curtain  flutters  to  and  fro.  Song.       Adrian. 

0,  what  shall  I  do,  de.ar.  "       Herreshoff. 

Then  you'll  remember  me.    Comic.     Music  from 

"Bohemian  Girl." 

Of  different  styles,  but  all  good. 

Dreams  of  the  West.     Song.       C.  G.  C.  Collins. 

A  fine,  hearty,  "Western  song. 

Queen  of  the  Sea.     Cavatina.     "Black  Crook." 

Jannotta. 
Little  Fanchon .      Song  &,  Cho.    W.  F.  Wellman. 
Two  reminisL-ences  of  the  stage,  the    last  "suggest- 
ing-' Maggie  Mitchell. 
Paddle  your  own  canoe.     For  Guitar.  Mack. 

He's  coming  to  me.  "  " 

Fine  melodies  for  guitarists. 
Questions.  (Frage.)  Song. 
The  Pilgrim's  song.  "  Mendelssohn. 

Harvest  song.  "  " 

German  songs  of  solid  merit. 
Ave  Maria.  Song.         7i.  Franz. 

Along  the  far  horizon.  "  " 

Thou  that  art  so  pure  and  bright.     Op.  37.  " 

Franz's  songs  are  perfect  mosaics  of  jewels,  and  bet- 
ter lilced  every  day.  In  the  third  one,  alt  the  tinea 
rhyme. 

We  miss  thee  from  our  cottage  home.     Song. 

M.  B.  Leavitl. 
Excellent  "home"  song. 

The  children's  King.     Song.  Gounod. 

A    child's    ascription    of  praise .       Peculiar  and 

pretty. 


40 

30 
35 

40 

30 
35 

30 
30 


35 
30 


30 
35 

25 
20 
30 

30 
30 
30 


G.   IF.  Turner.  30 
E.  Mack.  40 


Bellak. 


Instrumental. 

Dexter  Waltz. 
Summer  noon  AValtz. 

Sprightly  pieces,  not  dilBcult. 
Maggie's  Secret  Waltz.  E.  Mack.  35 

Contains  the  melody  of  a  favorite  song. 
Social  hours.     4  hand  pieces  by 

Blue  Bird  Polka  Kedowa.  35 

Wearing  of  the  Green.     Quickstep.  35 

Jolly  Dogs  Polka.  35 

Crispino  Galop.  35 

Four  very  pretty  duets,  well  arranged  for  learners. 
Nocturne.     Op.  27.     Chopin.     Nos.  1  and  2,  each  40 
One  needs  but  to  mention  these  to  recommend 
them.     The  only  trouble  is  that  none  but  good  play- 
ers cau  master  them  completely. 
Mirella  Waltz.  Coote.  75 

A  nice  arrangement  of  opera  airs.     "Mirella"  con- 
tains much  sweet  music- 
Angelina  Polka.  A.  Jannotta.  40 
Rough  shod  Polka.                             IT.  H.  Weed.  35 

Not  especially  rou^h.aRer  all.     Bright  melodies. 
La  Promesse.     Valse  brillante.  T.  O'Neal.  35 

Really  brilliant,  and  of  medium  difficulty. 
Rocking  Waves  and   Whispering  Breezes.     Va- 
riations. C.  A.  Moody.  50 
A  very  graceful  melody  elegantly  varied.    This  lady 
composer  has  been  very  successful- 


MnsiCBT  ir.^iL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  fourounce3,orfraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwi^ht's  .loiiriial  of  Muslim. 

JTine  Roses. 

0  rosos  rare,  tliat  year  by  venr 
Unfolil  jour  Ijiu's  of  tondcr  line, 

Yon  know  not  that  yon  lirincr  me  near 
To  all  my  heart  hnhls  true.     . 

Lonfj  ago  a  lady  fair, 

Gentle,  sweet  and  unassuming, 
Star  anions  'lie  maidens  rare. 

Set  my  soul  lo  wateh  your  blooming. 

Spiders,  weave  your  wizard  spells  ; 

Spirit  odors,  faint  and  fail  ; 
Lilies,  swing  your  silver  hells  ; 

Sing  your  swect<!sf,  nightingale. 

Moon  and  stars,  O  swifter  move,. 

While  I  wnteli  my  rose.s  growing, 
Nearer,  nearer  bring  my  love 

Willi  your  eoming  and  your  going. 

O  my  wliife  rose,  so  dear — so  dear! 

For  whom  my  pidses  eome  and  go, 
Close  in  my  heart  from   year  to  vear 
Forever  bud  and  blow  ! 
,'mie  ')l!i,  1867. 


Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translalcl  from  Th:iycr's  Life  of  liectliovcii. 
(ConcUrl^d  frcm  p.ii^o  4'21. 

Tlip  nuisic  porl'ormed  in  privalo  roneorfs  om- 
braeed  all  kiiiils.  from  the  Oratorio,  (lie  Opera, 
tlio  Sjmpliony,  to  piano-forte  variations  anil  tlie 
simple  song.  Sueli  conecrls  during  liectlioven'.s 
seeond  winter  in  Vienna  (if  not,  as  some  relate, 
during  liis  first)  wern  arranged  by  prinees  Lob- 
kowitz,  I.ielinowsky,  Liclilenstidn.  Kstorlia/.y. 
Sell warzen berg,  Aiier.sperg,  Kmsky.  Trantnianiis- 
dorfand  Sinsendorf;  by  Counts  Appony. Browne. 
Ballassa,  Franz  and  doliann  Esterliazy,  Czernin. 
Hoyos,  Krdiidy,  Fries,  Stras.saldo  and  7.u-hv  :  by 
the  Countesses  nalzllld  and  Tliun  ;  tlie  baions 
Lang,  Partcnsteiii,  van  Swieten  and  von  Kees  : 
the  Ilofrallis  Meyer,  (u-einer,  I'arailies ;  hv 
Friinlein  i\Iartinez,  the  banker  Ilenikstein  anil 
others.  Those  among  the  best  nuisicians  and 
composers,  too,  whose  eireumstances  allowed  it. 
gave  private  concerts,  in  wliieh  they  madetliein 
selves  and  their  works  known,  and  to  which  their 
colleagues  were  invited.  O'Kelly.  tlie  Iri^h 
singer,  who  was  the  first  Ba.silio  in  tlie  "Mariage 
of  Figaro,"  met  I\Jozart  for  the  first  time  in  an 
assembly  of  this  kind  at  Kozeluch's,  wdiere  the 
then  favorite  composers  Vanhall  and  Dittersdorf 
were  also  present. 

Franz  Joseph  Jlax,  prince  Lobkowitz.  was.  at 
the  lime  when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna,  a 
young  man  (born  Deo.  7,  17  7-.>),  and  had  just 
married  a  daughter  of  prince  Sclnvarzenberg. 
He  was  a  violin-player  of  considerable  facililv 
and  such  a  devoted  lover  of  music  and  the  drama, 
that  lie  siiuandereil  his  wdiole  income  on  them 
and  in  20  years  became  completely  bankrupt. 
Being  just  of  Beethoven's  supposed  age  he  en- 
tered into  extraordinarily  intimate  relations  with 


him;  occasionally  they  had  disputes  and  dilTer- 
ences  with  one  anotlier,  as  if  born  of  equal 
rank. 

The  reigning  prince  Estcrhazy  was  that  I'aul 
-Vnton,  who  after  the  death  ol  his  father  (Feb. 
2.">,  17!)0)  broke  up  the  musical  establishment  at 
Esterhazy  and  dismissed  Joseph  Haydn  after  20 
years  of  service.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1791,  and  was  sueceoded  by  his  son  Nico- 
las, a  young  man,  just  five  years  older  than 
Beethoven.  Prince  iSicolas  inherited  his  grand- 
father's taste  for  music,  engaged  an  orchestra 
again,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  tlie  most 
zealous  furlherers  of  Catholic  Church  music. 
The  best  comjiosers  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  in- 
cluded, wrote  glasses  for  the  Chajiel  at  Esterha- 
zv,  where  they  were  pcrfonned  with  great  S])len- 
il'or. 

Count  .lohann  Xepomnk  ]'"sterhazy.  ''of  the 
middle  line  at  Frakno,"  v,-as  a  man  of  -l.v  years; 
he  played  the  oboe  well,  and,  wdiat-  redounds  to 
his  honor,  he  had  been  a  true  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Mozart. 

Of  Count  Franz  I'.slerhazy,  a  man  of  .'!.")  years. 
Sehonfeld  in  his  "Annals  of  Music"  says:  "This 
great  friend  of  music  gives  in  certain  partsof  the 
year  very  great  and  sjilendid  Acd'/nmica,  in 
which  for  the  most  part  great  and  sublime  works 
arc  performed, especially  the  Uandel  choruses,  the 
.SVjH'Vu.v  of  Emanuel  Bach,  the  Slahal  Ma'n-  of 
Bergolcse,  and  the  like.  These  occasions  always 
bring  logether  a  .select  company  of  tlie  best  vir- 
tuosos." 

It  v.-as  not  the  then  reigning  prince  .Joseph 
Kinsky  (who  died  1798,  in  his  JSlh  year),  who 
at  a  later  period  became  a  distinguished  patron 
of  Beethoven,  but  his  son  Ferdinand  .Joh.  Xep.. 
then  a  blooming  boy  of  1 1  years  (born  Dec.  -1, 
17.'^l).npon  whose  youthful  taste  the  p.-iwer, 
beauty  and  novclly  of  the  works  of  that  master 
made  a  (lee[)  impression. 

Priiiee  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  scholar  and 
friend  ot' Mozart,  had  every  Friday  morning  a 
(Quartet  performance  in  his  house.  Schuppan- 
zigh,  son  of  a  professor  at  the  Koyal  School  and 
then  a  young  man  of  Hi  years  (if  the  musical 
lexicons  are  to  bo  trusted),  played  the  first  vio- 
lin; Louis  Sina,  a  pupil  of  Forster  and  also  still 
a  very  young  man,  the  second  ;  I'ranz  ^Veiss. 
(who  on  the  KSlh  January  17I):i  completed  his 
1.5tli  year),  the  viola ;  and  Anton  Kraft,  or  his 
son  Nicolas,  a  boy  of  11  years  (born  Dec.  IS, 
177SJ,  the  yioloncello.  It  was  in  fact  a  C^narlct 
of  boy  virtuosos,  of  whiidi  Beethoven,  who  was 
some  years  older,  could  make  what  he  pleased. 
The  wife  of  the  prince  was  -IMarie  Christine  (28 
year.s  old),  one  of  the  "three  GJraces,"  as  Gieorge 
F'orstercallsthe  daughters  of  that  Countess  Thnn. 
in  wdiose  house  Mozart  found  such  high  appreci- 
ation and  warm  friendship,  and  whose  noble 
(|ualities  are  so  much  praised  by  Burnev,  Reich- 
ardt  and  Forster.  The  princess,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  belonged  to  the  best  dilettanti  in  piano 
playing. 

Ildfrath  von  Kecs,  vice  president  of  the  Court 


of  Appeal  of  Lower  Ausliia.  was  slill  alive. 
"He,"  says  Cyrowelz,  speaking  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  jieriod,  "was  considered  the  llrsl  friend  of 
music  and  first  dilettante  in  Vic-niia.  andgave  so- 
cial concerts  twici^  a  week  in  his  Imu.ie.  wli  're 
the  first  virtuo.sos  who  then  chanced  to  be  in 
Vienna,  and  the  first  composers,  like  .Joseph 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Dittersdorf,  llollineister,  .\1- 
brecliLsberger,  (.iiaruovichi.  &c.,  were  assembled  ; 
there  Haydn's  Syiii])lionies  were  perfiniiied."  In 
Haydn's  letters  to  M.idanie  (Jenzinger  {Ihvjdu  in 
LiDidim,  by  Kar,aj,in).  von  Kecs's  name  frequent- 
ly occurs,  the  last  time  in  a  note  of  Aug.  -t,  1702, 
in  which  the  writer  menlions  that  on  th.at  day  lie 
was  to  dine  at  the  Ilofrath's.  'I'his  di^tingnished 
man  left  bi  hind  him  at  his  death  (in  J.iniiarv. 
I7!)5)  a  very  rich  collection  of  niusle,  consisting, 
according  lo  llu'  auction  advertisenieni,  "of  Svm- 
phonies. Concertos.. \rias. Choruses.  Church  pieces, 
and  whole  Operas,  wdiicli  had  been  collected 
with  great  p.iins  from  various  owners  or  sought 
out  for  him  liy  masters,  and  part  ol'  which  were 
only  to  be  liiund  in  his  ]iossession."  The  IJ^t  of 
authors  luiuibers  in  all  138  names,  among  which 
scarcely  one  of  the  important  instrumental  com- 
posers down  to  that  time  is  wanting. 

(Jottfried,  Baroii  van   Swieten,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Dutch  jihysieian   of  Maria  Tlieresa,  "is  to 
I)e  regarded,"  says  Scluinfcld,  "as  a  patriarch  in 
nuisic.     His  taste   is  ]iurely  for    the    grand    and 
siililiine.      He  has  hiinsell"'.  many  years  ago.   writ- 
ten I  2  line  Syiiqihonies,    ["as    still    as    himself," 
said  .Jose[di  Haydn].     When  he  is  present  at  an 
AcriiJcmy.  our  lialf-connoisseuis    never  lo.se  si'dit 
of  him.  frying  to  read  from  his  looks  (not  intelli- 
gible enough  perhaps  to  everybody)  wh.it  sort  of 
an  opinion  they  should   pa.ss  on  what  they   have 
been  hearing.     He  gives  every  year   some  very 
grand  and  sj.'lendid  musical  occasions,  where  only 
pieces  by  old  masters  are  performed.      Hi^    is  es- 
pecially fond  of  Handel's  style,  of  whom    he   for 
the  most  part  gives  griuat  choruses.     At   the  last 
Chrislmas  festival  (179.1)  he  gave  suiJi  an  Acail- 
'11, J  at  prince  von  I'aar's,  wdicre  an    Oratorio  by 
this    master    was    performed.''     Xeukoinm     told 
Professor  Jalin  (^Lif,;  of  Mir.art,  HI.    370),    (hat 
in  concerts,  the  moment  that  any  whispering  be- 
gan, his  E.\cellcnce,  wdio  used  to  sit  in  (he  front 
rows,  stoor!  up  full    length,  turned  with    solemn 
dignity  to  the  delinquent,  measured   him   a  Ion" 
wdiile  with  severe  look  and  slowly  sat  himself  down 
again.     That  always  Iiad  the  desired  efieet.  Van 
.Swieten  had  some  peculiar  ideas  of  composition  : 
lu^  had,  for  instance,  a  jiartialily  for  the  imitation 
of  the  sounds  of  nature  in    music,  and  eomijellcd 
Haydn     to    imitate     tint    frogs  in    his    Seasons,. 
Haydn  himself  confirms  it,  wdien  he  says:  "This 
wdiole  passage,  regarded    as  an    imitation    of  a 
frog,  did  not  fiow  from  my  pen  ;  I  was  (breed  fo 
write    down     this    French    rubliish.       With    the 
whole  orchestra  this  wretched  thought  soon  dis- 
;i])pcars  indeed,  but  as  a  piano-forte  arrangement 
it  cannot  stand.     I  trust  the  reviewers  will  not 
deal  too  severely  with  it ;  I  am  an  old  man  and 
cannot  look  that  all  through  acain."     But  at  any 
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rate  vnn  Swiclon  iniisl,  linvo  llio  ^rlnry  nC  foiind- 
in";  ill  \'iiMin,\  l.ln'  l.islo  ten-  II.inili'l'H  Oraloi'ms 
anri  15:icli'.s  oi'p;aii  aiul  jiiaiio  music,  anil  lliercby 
addinu'  a  lU'W  cli'inciit  to  llio  iiuisii;  oC  tliat  capi- 
tal. The  ox[)CMScs  wliicli  siicli  oratorio  porform- 
aiiCL's  involvcil,  liowcvcr,  were  not,  as  iSeliiinfcld 
seems  111  iiiliiiialc,  ilispiilcd  liy  Ijim,  liiit,  liy  a 
sociciv,  wliirli  liad  Iiccn  called  into  lite  through 
him  and  ol  wliirli  lu^  was  permanent  secretary. 
Amonj;  its  mcmlicrs  were  jirinees  Lielitensteiii, 
listerliazy,  Scliwarzenbern;,  Anersperg,  Kinsley, 
Trautmaniisdorf,  Sinscndorf,  Counts  Czernin, 
TIarracli,  Erdiidy  and  Fries;  in  their  palaces  as 
well  as  in  van  Swieton's  Iionse  (next  to  tlie  ho- 
tel -iim  ]i'oiiii:<cJii;n  Kiiher,  then  called  "zu  den 
drci  llaekcn,"  in  the  llennsa.sse),  and  sometimes 
in  the  great  halls  of  the  Imperial  Library,  the 
performances  took  place  at  midday  before  an  au- 
dience of  invited  guests. 

Friinlein  IMartinez,  who  occu]iics  so  prominent 
a  ]ilacc  in  liurney's  description  of  his  visit  in 
Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  in  %vhose  music  les- 
sons, forty  years  before,  the  young  Joseph  Haydn 
■was  employed  as  accompanist,  was  still  living  in 
the  jMichaeh-hcnixe  and  gave  musical  parties  ev- 
ery Saturday  evening  during  the  season. 

"Herr  Hofrath  and  Kammerzahlmeister  von 
Meyer,"  says  Schonfeld,  is  so  distinguished  an 
amateur  of  music,  that  everybody  about  him  in 
the  chancery  is  musical,  and  among  the  artists 
may  be  found  even  a  Raphael  and  a  Hauschka. 
It  can  easily  be  conceived  therefore,  that  a  great 
deal  of  music  is  madi!  both  here  in  the  city  and 
at  his  place  in  the  country.  His  Imperial  Majes- 
ty himself  has  been  jiresent  at  such  entertain- 
ments." 

These  sketches  will  sutllce  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  reinarks  which  have  been  made 
above  about  Vienna  as  the  central  point  of  in- 
strumental music.  We  must  now  name  some  of 
the  more  important  among  the  great  number  of 
composers  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  whom  Beet- 
hoven found  there. 

Of  course  Haydx  stood  at  the  head.  The 
next  in  rank,  but  at  a  wide  remove,  was  IMozart's 
successor  in  tlie  office  of  an  Imperial  chamber 
composer,  Leopold  Kozeluch,  a  Bohemian, 
then  just  40  years  old.  Although  now  forgotten, 
and,  as  Beethoven  expressed  it,  "hi!.icn:i7iilh,"  he 
was  at  that  time  famous  in  Europe  through  his 
Quartets  and  his  chamber  music.  How  great  his 
fame  in  England  was.  we  shall  ste  below. 

A  man  of  less  celebrity  with  the  multitude,  but 
of  solid  talent,  whose  knowledge  far  exceeded 
that  of  Kozelueh,  whom  Beethoven  prized  in  a 
high  degree,  calling  him  twenty  years  afterward 
his  old  teacher,  was  E.'m.vjs'uel  Aloys  Foeks- 
TEH,  a  Silesian,  then  4.5  yeais  old.  His  Quin- 
tets, Quartets  and  similar  works  were  higlily 
valued,  but  at  that  time  known  for  the  most 
part  only  in  manuscript. 

AxTON  Ebehl,  five  years  older  than  Beetho- 
ven, a  Viennese  by  birth,  had  in  his  sixteenth 
year  composed  two  Operettas,  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  and 
one  of  which  had  won  for  the  composer  the  ap- 
plause of  Gluck.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  fi- 
vorite  of  Mozart,  and  strove  so  hard  to  write  in 
the  style  and  spirit  of  this  master  that  some  of 
his  works  were  printed  by  dishonorable  publish- 
ers under  Mozart's  name  and  circulated  thi-ouah 
Europe.  In  179(3  he  accompanied  IMozart's  wid- 
ow and  her  sister,  Madame  Lango,  ou  their  jour- 


ney through  Europe,  and  won  for  himself  in  oth- 
er cities  the  renown  as  a  pianist  and  composer 
which  he  posscs.scd  in  Vienna;  His  .strength 
was  instrumental  coinpo.sition,  and  we  shall  pres- 
ently behold  him,  for  a  moment,  as  a  Symphonist 
snatching  the  palm  aw%ay  from  Beethoven  ! 

John  Vanii.m.l,  wdiose  name  was  so  well 
known  in  Paris  and  London,  that  Burnc}'  20 
years  before  this  sought  him  out  in  liis  attic 
chamber  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  was  as  inexhaus- 
tible .as  ever  in  production.  Gerber  in  his  older 
Lexii.'on  (1  792)  says,  that  Breitkopf  and  Htirtel 
at  that  time  possessed  .50  of  his  Symphonies  in 
manuscript.  His  fecundity  was  like  that  of 
ILaydn;  his  talent  of  such  a  kind  that — all  his 
works  are  now  forgotten. 

It  would  be  useless  to  continue  the  list  further. 
But  one  more  fact,  significant  as  to  the  musical 
taste  and  culture  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  cap- 
ital, may  be  added.  During  the  winter  1792-3 
there  were  10  private  theatres  of  amateur  com- 
panies in  operation  there,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  in  the  houses  of  Edlen  von  Stock- 
hammer,  Kinsky,  SInsendorf,  Strassaldo,  and  the 
bookseller  Schrambl.  Most  of  these  companies 
produced  Operas  and  Operettas. 


Translations  from   Schumann. 

(By  31.  E.  von  G.  for  the  LonJon  Musical  World.) 
MEYERBEER  AJ;D  MEXDELSSOHX. 

To-day  I  feel  like  a  bold  young  warrior  draw- 
ing his  sword  for  the  first  time  in  a  real  quarrel ! 
It  seems  as  if  this  little  Leipsic,  where  already 
some  few  great  questions  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, v/ere  to  be  the  umpire  in  music  also,  for 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  most  important  com- 
positions of  our  day  have  been  pertbrined  here, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  together 
— namely,  Meyerbeer's  Hinjucnnts  and  ]\Iendels- 
sohn's  si.  Paul.  On  such  a  subject  where  can 
one  begin  cr  end?  Of  competition  between 
them,  or  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Our  readers  know  too  well 
the  tendency  of  these  pages,  and  that  when  we 
speak  of  Mendelssohn  we  have  no  thought  for 
Meyerbeer,  so  diametrically  opposed  are  the  paths 
of  the  two.  They  know  also  that  to  character- 
ize the  two  it  is  only  necessary  to  attribute  to  the 
one  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  other — talent 
alone  excepted,  which  they  possess  in  common. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  think  there  must  be 
somethim  wronn  in  one's  up]oer  story  to  see  the 
success  of  ilei  erbeer  in  our  sound,  musical  Ger- 
many, and  to  hear  people,  otherwise  estimable 
enough,  and  even  musicians,  who  can  take  de- 
light in  the  quiet  triumphs  of  Mendelssohn  and 
yet  can  say  of  this  music — "There  is  something 
in  it. 

It  was  with  my  mind  full  of  the  lofty  art  of  Schro- 
der Devrient  in  Fiilclio  that  I  saw  the  Hiir/tienolf: 
for  the  first  time.  'Who  so  dull  as  not  to  rejoice 
in  a  new   thing,  and    to  know  the  pleasures  of 
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?     Had  not  Ries  written  with  his  own  hand 


that  there  was  much  in  the  Hiiguc-nols  which 
mieht  rank  with  Beethoven?  And  what  sai.l 
others?  And  what  said  I  ?  ^\'ell,  I  fully  agreed 
with  Florestan  when  he  clenched  his  fist  at  the 
staie,  and  let  fall  the  words  that  "in  the  Crocia- 
tt>  Meyerbeer  might  be  reckoned  a  musician,  in 
liohert  tlie  Devil  he_  had  begun  to  stagger,  but 
that  since  the  Huciiienots  he  has  become  a  mere 
mountebank."  It's  impossible  to  express  the  dis- 
gust with  which  we  were  filled  by  the  whole 
thing,  though  we  always  tried  toovercome  it — we 
were  quite  worn  and  wearied  with  the  worry. 
And,  although  after  hearins  it  oftener,  many 
happier  and  more  excusable  things  discovered 
themselves,  yet  my  final  judgment  remains  the 
same  ;  and  I  must  continue  to  say  to  those  who 
venture  to  place  the  Hiujuenols  by  the  side  of  Fi- 
(iiAlo  or  the  like  music,  even  though  far  below  it, 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the   matter,  nothing, 


nothing!  I  should  never  think  of  attempting  to 
convert  them.  That  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  witty  writer  has  said  that  music  is  equally  in 
its  place  in  a  church  or  a  gambling  house.  Now, 
I  ;im  no  Puritan,  but  is  there  any  good  Protestant 
who  would  not  lie  shocked  hearing  his  most 
precious  hymn  shouted  out  on  the  stage,  or  at 
seeing  the  bloodiest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  his 
faith  degraded  to  a  mountebank  farce  for  the 
mere  sake  of  getting  cash  and'  applau.se  ?  In 
fact,  the  whole  opera  is  revolting,  from  the  over- 
ture with  its  ridiculous,  common-place,  mock 
sanctity,  to  the  finale,  after  which  we  ought  all  to 
be  burned  alive  on  the  spot  !'*  After  the  Ihiijxic- 
niih,  nothing  is  left  but  to  have  executions  of 
criminals,  and  exhibitions  of  loose  women  oh  the 
stage. 

We  have  only  to  go  through  it  all  to  see  its 
drift.  The  first  act  is  an  orgy  of  dissolute  men 
with  (mark  the  charming  taste  !)  one,  and  only 
one,  woman,  but  veiled  amongst  them.  The  .sec- 
ond act  is  another  revel,  but  this  time  women 
bathing,  and  (for  the  sake  of  the  Parisians)  a 
man  blindfold  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  third 
act  is  a  farrago  of  profligacy  and  religion  :  in  the 
fourth  the  massacre  is  arranffed,  and  in  the  fifth 
it  takes  place  in  a  church.  Debauchery,  murder, 
and  praying  make  up  the  whole  of  the  TIngucnols. 
It  is  vain  to  look  for  one  permanentl}'  pure  idea, 
or  one  true  Christian  emotion.  Meyerbeer  nails 
up  the  hearts  of  his  characters  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  and  says — "Look,  there  they  are,  pray 
come  and  handle  them  1"  Throughout,  all  is  ar- 
tifice, outside  show  and  hypocrisy. 

And  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  piece  I — 
cell  and  St.  Bris  alone  excepteil,  who  are  not 
sunk  quite  so  low  as  the  rest — what  are  they? 
First,  there  is  Nevers,  a  thorough  French  liber- 
tine,* who  makes  love  to  Valentine,  then  jilts 
her,  and  at  last  marries  her;  then  Valentine  her- 
self, in  love  with  Raoul  and  marrying  Kevers, 
swearing!  to  be  true  to  the  latter,  and  yet  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  betrothed  to  Raoul  ;  next, 
Raoul,  in  love  with  Valentine,  rejecting  her,  and 
making  love  to  the  Queen,  and  after  all  taking 
Valentine  to  wife  ;  and  lastly,  the  Queen  her- 
self, Queen  of  all  these  puppets  !  And  people 
put  up  with  all  this  just  because  it's  pretty  to 
look  at  and  comes  from  Paris — though,  surelv, 
our  modest  German  women  won't  look  at  it  I 
And  all  the  wdiile  the  most  knowing  of  compos- 
ers rubs  his  hands  for  joy. 

To  describe  the  music  itself  no  amount  of  books 
would  be  enough  ;  e\ery  bar  fs  overdone,  and 
something  might  be  s'.id  about  each.  To  startle 
or  tickle  his  hearers  is  Meyerbeer's  highest  aim, 
and  with  the  mob  he  succeeds  perfectly.  As  to 
the  choral,  which  is  interwoven  into  the  opera, 
and  about  which  the  French  are  so  mad,  I  de- 
clare that,  if  one  of  my  pupils  had  brought  me 
sin'h  counterpoint,  I  would  have  entreated  him 
with  all  my  might  never  to  do  it  worse.  Even 
the  common-people  are  saying  how  deliberately 
stale,  and  studiously  superficial  it  is,  and  how 
Marcel's  continual  roanns  "Eine  feste  Burg,"' 
smells  of  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  "Bene- 
diction des  poi2nards"in  the  fourth  act.  I  grant 
that  it  has  much  dramatic  power,  some  striking 
and  spirited  changes,  and  the  chorus  especially 
produces  a  great  external  etfect ;  situation, 
scenery,  and  instrumentation  all  conspire,  and, 
the  horrible  being  Meyerbeer's  element,  he  has 
written  with  real  fire  and  love  of  his  subject. 
But  examine  the  melody  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  and  what  is  it  but  the  "Marseillaise"  a  little 
dressed  up?  Again,  what  art  is  there  in  mak- 
ing an  etiect  in  such  a  situation  with  such  means? 
lam  not  blaming  the  employment  of  all  means  in 
their  proper  places  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
a  "grand  effect"  when  a  dozren  trombones,  trum- 

*  See  tlie  conclndiDE*  lines  of  ttie  opera  : — 

P;ir  le  fer  et  I'incendie 
Exteraiinons  la  race  impie  t 
Frappons.  poursuirons  Tberetiquet 
Dieu  le  Tent.  Dieu  Teut  le  saug, 
Oui !  Dieu  Teut  I&  sang  t 

*  Words  such  as  "Je  ris  du  Dieu  de  I'univers''  are  mere 
trifles  in  the  libretto. 

t  D'aujourd'hui  tout  mon  saag  est  i  Tous.  etc. 
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pets  ami  oplik'leids,  and  a  linmlred  men's  voices 
in  unison  are  all  doinir  tbeir  lou<lest  elose  by.  I 
must  mention  one  truly  Jleyerbeiu-isli  pieee  of 
calculation.  lie  knows  the  public  too  well  not 
to  be  aware  that  too  much  noise  at  lust  becomes 
tiresome,  and  see  how  cleverly  he  counteracts  it. 
Directly  after  every  great  crash  he  has  whole 
arias  accompanied  by  a  single  instrument,  as 
much  as  to  say — "See  how  much  I  can  do  with  a 
little.  Look,  you  Germans,  look  !"  Unfortunate- 
ly we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  some  wit. 

But  we  sliould  never  have  time  to  go  through 
it  all  in  detail.  Meyerbeer's  very  sensuous  ten- 
dencv,  his  extreme  i/Horiginality  and  want  of 
style,  are  as  well  known  as  his  ability  in  de.vter- 
ous  arrangement,  bi'illiant  disjilay  in  dramatic 
treatment  and  command  of  the  ondiestra,  and 
great  lertility  in  form.  It  is  not  dlllicult  to  point 
out  in  him  Rossini,  Mozart,  Ilerold,  Welier,  Bel- 
lini, even  Sj.ohr, — in  short  every  possible  music. 
But  his  spei'ial  pi'operly  is  that  notorious,  fatal, 
bleating,  olTcnsive  rhythm,  which  runs  through 
almost  all  the  airs  in  this  opera;  I  had  begun  to 
mark  the  pages  where  it  occurred,  but  at  last 
grew  tired.  However,  thf.t  tlu^  piece  contains 
better  things  ami  even  occasional  grand  and  lofty 
passages  it  would  be  mere  spite  to  deny  ;  Mar- 
cell's  battle-song  is  eflective,  and  the  page's  air  is 
lovely;  the  greater  part  of  the  third  act  is  inter- 
esting from  its  lively  scenes  among  the  people,  so 
is  the  first  part  of  the  duet  between  Marccll  and 
Valentine  from  its  strong  character,  also  the  sex- 
tet, and  the  mocking  chorus  from  its  comic  treat- 
m(!nt:  in  the  fourth  ai't  the  "Beneiliction  des 
poignard.s"  has  great  individuality,  and  above  all, 
the  duet  which  follows  it  between  llaoul  and  \;\\- 
entiue  is  admirably  <'onstructeil,  and  abounds 
with  ideas.  But  wliat  ilo  all  these  avail  against 
the  vulgarity,  exaggeration,  want  of  nature,  im- 
modesty, and  H)i-music  of  the  whohr?  Thank 
God,  we  have  at  last  reache(I  the  limit,  there  can 
be  nothing  worse  behind,  unh-ss  tlie  stage  is  turn- 
ed into  a  gallows  :  and  this  terribl(Mn-y  of  a  great 
talent  tormente<i  by  the  spirit  of  the  lime,  awakes 
a  hope  that  things  will  now  mend. 

It. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  .something  nobler — a 
thing  to  bring  a  man  into  tune  again  with  faith, 
and  hojii',  and  love  of  his  kind — uiuler  the  shad- 
ow of  which,  the  weary  so\d  may  rest  as  under  a 
palm-grove,  and  see  tlie  glowing  landscapes  spread 
at  his  feet;  I  mean  the  St.  I'aul  of -Mendelssohn, 
a  work  of  the  greatest  purity,  the  oll'spritig  of 
peace  and  love.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  besides 
being  unfair  to  the  composer,  to  comjiarc  it,  even 
remotely,  to  the  oratorios  of  Handed  or  I5ach. 
They  are  alike  just  as  nnicli  as  all  kinds  of  sacred 
music,  all  churches,  all  pictin-es  of  tins  Madonna 
are  alike  ;  but  Bach  and  Handel  had  reached 
matiu'ity  when  they  began  to  write,  whereas 
Mendelssohn  was  still  a  mere  youth.  The  work 
of  a  young  artist  whose  imagination  is  overflow- 
ing with  graceful  images,  and  to  whom  life  and 
the  future  are  still  full  of  charm,  cannot  faiily  be 
compared  with  a  work  of  an  earlier  and  severer 
period,  by  one  of  those  divine  masters  who,  from 
their  seals  among  the  stars,  looked  back  over  a 
long  and  hallowed  life. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
clmral  from  the  old  oratorios,  of  the  distribution 
of  the  choruses  and  solos  among  the  actors  and 
spectators,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  several 
personages.  It  has  been  rightly  remarkeil  that 
the  chief  drawliacks  to  tlu^  gimeral  cU'ect  of  the 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the-  first  half;  that  the 
subordinate  part  of  St.  Stephen,  if  not  absolutely 
throwing  St.  Paul  into  the  baekgro\Mid,  dimin- 
ishes his  importance  ;  that  Saul  is  presented  more 
in  the  cha'-acter  of  a  convert  tlian  of  a  convert- 
er ;  also  that  tho  oratorio  is  too  long  and  mi'iht 
with  advantage  be  divideil  into  two.  A  most  in- 
viting subject  for  the  critics  is  the  poetical  man- 
ner in  which  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  are 
treated  (by  a  chorus  of  trebles  and  altos)  ;  but 
surely  such  .speculations  only  spoil  the  idea,  while 
it  would  be  impossible  to  wound  the  composer's 
feelings  more  easily  than  in  this,  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  inspirations.     To  my  mind  nothinrr  can 


be  more  appropriate  than  to  represent  God  as 
speaking  with  many  voices,  and  revealing  liis 
will  through  a  choir  of  angels;  just  as  in  paint- 
ing, His  presence  is  indicaled  more  poetically  by 
cherubs  hovering  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
than  by  the  represenlatlon  of  an  old  man,  or  by 
the  so-called  sign  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  A\'here  the 
reality  is  unattainable,  it  is  surely  allov.-able  to 
use  tho  most  beautiful  symbol  within  reach.  It 
has  also  been  objected  that  some  of  the  chorales 
in  .S7.  l'(in/  lose  their  simple  character  by  the  or 
naments  with  which  Mendelssohn  has  adorned 
them.  As  if  chorales  were  not  just  as  well 
adapted  to  express  joy  and  confidence  as  earnest 
supplication  !  as  if  there  were  not  every  did'er- 
ence  between  such  a  rlioral  as  "Sleepers,  wake," 
and  such  another  as  "In  deep  distress;"  or  as  if 
a  work  of  art  had  no  [inrposc  to  fulfil  beyond 
those  of  a  parish  choir!  Then,  again,  people 
wanted  to  make  out  that  St.  Piiul  was  not  even  a 
"Protestant  Oratorio,"  but  only  a  "Con<-ert  Or- 
atorio," which  suggested  to  some  wag  the  happy 
middle  course  of  calling  it  "a  Prolestant-concert- 
Oratorio." 

It  is  always  possible  to  make  objections,  and 
oven  plausible  ones,  and  the  industry  of  the  crit- 
ics deserves  every  respect.  lint  granting  all 
that  can  be  said,  how  nuudi  there  is  in  \\w  orato- 
rio with  whi(di  the  most  captious  can  find  no 
fault !  Besides  its  ruling  spirit,  the  deeply  relig- 
ious feeling  which  pervad'S  it.  consider  the  mas- 
terly way  in  wdiiidi,  fi-om  a  musical  point  of  view, 
<'verv  situation  is  brought  out.  the  uninterrupted 
How  of  noble  melody,  the  intimate  connection  of 
words  and  sounds,  speech  and  music,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  seems  actually  embodied  bc^fore  you  ; 
think  ol"  the  grace  which  it  breathes  throughout, 
the  admirable  grouping  of  the  characters,  the 
endless  variety  of  color  in  the  instrumentation  : 
realize  its  perfectly  mature  style  and  jilayfiil 
mastery  over  all  forms  of  composition,  and  then 
say  if  there  is  any  cause  to  be  discontented. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  add.  The  nuisie  of 
St.  Paul  is,  on  an  avera'.re,  so  easy  to  understand, 
so  popular  and  so  cfTective,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  If  the  main  idea  of  its  composer  tlnoughout 
had  been  to  interest  the  public.  Now.  noble  as 
this  aim  undoubtedly  is,  it  may,  if  indulged  in. 
rob  his  future  compositions  of  that  power  and  in- 
spiration whiidi  is  founcl  in  the  works  of  those 
who,  regardlessof  cither  aim  or  limits,  gave  them- 
selves up  singly  to  their  creat  subject.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  fiji-gotten  that  Beethoven  wrote  a 
Mount  nf  Olirif  as  well  as  a -V('.«'/  S'llrrniis:  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  w<dl  believe  that 
as  Mendelssohn  the  voulh  has  written  a  fine  ora- 
torio, Miuulelssohn  the  man  will  write  another 
that  shall  be  still  nobler.'-  Till  then  let  us  be 
content  with  what  we  have,  and  profit  from  it, 
and  enjoy  it. 

*  .\  pro]>liccy  .=inr(^  fulfilViI  in  tlic  El'j:\h. 


Fifty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society.  Boston.  May  27, 
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r.i:roi!T  of   the  itksitient.  j.  i'.AXTi;n 
rpii.or,  M.I). 

f  tenth  men,  Mrmbcr:^  of  the  Uiindidand  Ilai/dn  Socirttj  : 

By  tho  recent  revision  of  tlic  By-laws,  it  is  now 
made  the  duly  of  the  I'residcnt  of  lliis  society  to  pre- 
sent, at  its  annual  nieetinir.  -a  v.-ritien  repoi-t.  giving 
nn  abstract  of  the  doings  of  the  society  for  tiio  year, 
anil  filfeMing  any  suggestions  and  rocoinmendalions 
which  the  occasion  in.iy  seem  to  demand.  In  com- 
liliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  lliis  requirement, 
I  bcj  leave  to  sulunit  the  following  . — 

There  have  liecn  nine  rcL'ular  nieclingsof  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year,  to  attend  to  business,  and 
to  consult  in  various  ways  for  tlic  iiuer..sts  of  the 
corporation.  Tiic  society  has  been  five  times  called 
together  for  the  admission  of  memlicrs  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  Iiusiness.  At  all  these  meetings  a 
gratifyins  decree  of  unanimity  and  good  feeling  has 
prevailed.  Thirty-one  gentlemen  liave  hccn  a<lniit- 
ted  to  niemheisliip  during  tlie  year,  eight  have  been 
disclmrircd,  and  four  resigned. 

The  reiiearsals — ihirty-two  in  nutulter — were  com- 
menced in  Bumstead  Hall  on  tlio  30th  day    of  Sep- 


teniljcr,  and  Iiave  continued  v.-cekly  widiout  interrup- 
tion, anil  with  t!ie  addition  of  tlio  usicil  extra  meet- 
ings for  practice  prior  to  a  public  |K-itnrniance,  until 
Easier.  These  rclicarsals  liave  been,  on  ilic  wliole, 
more  punctually  and  more  fully  atfciidcd  than  at  any 
previous  season  within  my  recolleciion, — a  ctitain 
and  sure  augury  of  ji:ood  for  the  future' 

Six  pulilic  perforniaiiees  in  the  Music  Hall  Icue 
taken  jdace,  of  wliirli  liie  f^tllowing  was  llie  piu- 
gramme  for  the  season,  viz. : 

Nov.  2"). — Menilelssohn's  St.  Paul. 

Dee  2:!.— Handel's  Messiah. 

Feb.  r;.— Hand.l's.Tci.lilha. 

Feb.  24. — Ilnydn's  Ciealion, 

April  20. —  (  KdSsiiii's  Stabat  dialer,  and 

I  Mcndelssoliii's  Hymn  of  l^raise. 
April  21.— Mendelssohn's  Klijah. 

These  f;icat  works  have  been  presented  after  miicli 
and  careful  prcpaiation,  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
means,  under  an  expcrienred  anil  accomplislied  eon- 
<hictor.  in  a  manner  worthy  cf  the  higliest  praise,  and 
and  wdiich  I  do  not  hcsilatc  to  say  would  relloct 
honor  u|ion  any  city  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
I>arti(:ipaied  in  by  a  chorus  numbering  now  nearly 
live  hundred  efiicient  voices,  an  orchesiru  of  fifty  in- 
struincnrs,  and  ^^■it!l  the  nccompaniTueut  of  an  ort^an  in 
tlic  very  first  rank  of  excellence. uudera  master's  hand. 
Among  the  solo  artists,  in  addition  lo  tluisc  resident 
wiili  us,  and  whom  we  at  all  limes  honor  and  re- 
spect, a  Parcpa  and  a  Phillips  have  delighted  tolcml 
llicir  aid.  The  nudienccs  have  been  commcnsuiato 
with  tiic  occasions  ;  they  have  been  drawn,  not  alone 
from  our  own  apprecialive  community,  but  largely 
also  from  distant  lowns  and  cities  ;  and  I  am  liai)|iy 
lo  add,  as  you  have  l<-ained  from  your  Treasurer's 
report,  that,  for  once,  the  season  has  resulted  in  a 
salisfictory  ])ecuninry  success. 

In  the  lisi  of  oratorios  above  given,  it  will  be  seen 
ibat  an  addition  has  been  made  to  our  yet  too  limit- 
ed ri-prrloiy:.  TI13  .leplitba  of  Handel  was  poriiirni- 
ed  b}-  US,  in  the  seison  now  just  passed,  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tlnit  in  future  our  musical 
horizon  will  be  cxtemleil,  till  all  of  the  .leknowlcilg- 
cd  lUMSIer-works  of  llaudcl  at  least  shall  be  compris- 
ed within  its  scope;  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  fir 
distant  wdien  we  may  ^■cnturc  beyond,  ujion  some  of 
the  great  choral  acdiicvements  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  library,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  our  excel- 
lent Librarian,  is  in  good  condition,  ami,  notwith- 
slanding  some  mysterious  losses,  which  are  greatly 
lo  be  deplored,  is  siill  in  the  way  of  growth  ami  irn- 
[uiivemonl.         *         *         *         « 

It  may  be  ]M-oper  lo  speak,  in  this  enuneclion,  of  a 
proposition  which  has  more  than  once  betni  nuioted 
in  llie  mectlings  of  the  government,  and  wdiicli  I  ear- 
nestly liope  may  soon  bo  carried  into  efi'eet.  It  is 
the  prcparalion  of  the  annals  of  the  sociely  for  publi- 
cation. Such  a  history  would,  I  doiiiit  not,  t>e  a  most 
acceptable  possession  10  all  the  jircscnt  and  past 
meml.iers  of  cur  venerable  association,  and  would  not 
he  without  intoresi  to  others  who  have  at  heart  the 
W(dfiircoflhe  cause  wt;  are  eudeavoriug  to  svipjiort 
and  to  advance.  The  time  for  such  11  work,  if  it  is 
c:vcr  to  he  accomplished,  oiiebt  not  to  lie  n>u<-h  long- 
er delayed.  Our  earliest  associates  arc  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  All  the  original  members  are  now  dead. 
In  a  brief  while,  it  will  bo  impossible  to  find  among 
the  living  any  in  whose  memory  lingers  a  iiicluie  of 
the  early  trials  and  struggles  tlirongli  which  our  now 
sinrdy  and  vigorous  manhood  has  been  attained.  I 
would  recommend  this  subject,  iherefore,  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  future  board. 

Suffer  fiom  me  now  a  few  words  of  eommenl,  I^ear- 
ing  upon  the  jiresent  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  society.  It  has  been  mv  ciislom  in  these  re- 
ports both  lo  pr.aise  and  commend  wdierc  eonimcnda- 
tion  was  just,  and  freely  lo  point  out  anv  faults  and 
defects  that  seemed  to  exist,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  suggest  their  remedy.  Such  criticisms  and  com- 
inenis  have  always  been  received  in  the  same  spirit 
of  kindness  and  gooil-will  with  wl.ich  they  have  been 
oll'ered. 

()uc  of  the  crying  evils  upon  wdiieh  I  have  many 
times  anirnadveitcd,  is  that  ai oh^fiilf^eism  at  rrhrnr- 
iinU.  In  this,  as  I  have  sai.d,  I  have  observed  the 
oast  season  a  manifest  change  f)r  the  better.  Still 
the  fault  exists,  ami  is  now  as  ever  (I  sav  it  unhesi- 
tatinglv)  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  raidd 
advance  towards  a  more  perfect  interpretation  of  the 
great  works  we  have,  for  so  many  vears.  been  en- 
deavoring 10  understand  and  to  appreciate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  ditVicultics  wiiich,  in  an  associa- 
tion like  ours,  stands  in  the  way  of  an  absolute  at- 
tendance, on  the  juirt  of  every  member,  upon  the 
meetings  required,  during  the  seven  or  eiglil  months 
of  the  yeai.  for  practice  and  nhearsal,  nor  are  such 
delinquencies  confined,  bv  any  means,  lo  our  body. 
They  are  recognized  and  felt  in  every  association  of 
the  kind  where  the  members  volantarilv  band  th.:m- 


no, 
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selves  rri^ciliiT  fill-  ;i  kiiidroil  oKjoct.  Ami,  as  n  ccim- 
si'<iiu'nci',  ilif  most  lii^id  rnlos  Ikmt  oCtint  tn^en  lulopf- 
t'll,  ro  amicipjito  luul  lo  dliviatc.  if  possil)!!^,  tlic  dilli- 
ciilly.  The  r^iinihm  S:u'trii  llnrmoiiic  Society,  l'"i' 
lliis  reiisoii,  Ibiiiiil  it  ex|irilii'iit  Ki  liavr  pviiifi'il  niMl 
.scnr  to  every  nieiiilier  a  eileiilar,  I'lom  \vliieli  I  qllnte 
llie  I'lillowiii'^- :  — 

'■Jl  is  c|inle  i.livioiis"  (s;iy  l!ie  ( 'nmniillr'e)  "lliat 
llie  <'tHeieriey  ol'ltie  ))nl)ln'  pei  f'lii'inances  must,  ii)  a 
jireal,  decree,  ilepend  upon  the  ailention  previously 
li(^sto\ved  !it  the  rehearsals  ;  ;iiid  that  the  repufattoii 
oC  ihe  society  and  its  (daiins  for  public  sitjiport  ilft; 
lialde  to  lie  lualcrially  allected  hy  the  iii'^'leet  of 
those  means  wlii(di  reheafsjils  alone  afioial,  for  ae- 
(piiritii;-  a  tlioi-ou;:;li  I;iiowIed;^e  of  the  lutisie  which  is 
there  [iractiscd,  and  a  facility  iti  exeeutins  it  with 
bcconiiiii^  a(;euracy  and  expression.  However  much 
reason  there  may  he  for  concralnlation  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  society's  performances,  and  for 
consideriiii^  ihcin  as  at  least  equal  to  iiny  others  of 
the  same  kind  in  this  country,  it  eannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement,  and 
that  occasions  do  happen  in  which  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar fcatares  of  a  composition  are  not  properly  devel- 
oped, throiij^h  want  of  that  rcqnhtr  and  combined  at- 
tention at  rehearsals,  which  is  ahsolntely  essential  lo 
a  correct  ami  eiVeetive  jierfortnance.  The  Commit- 
tee feci  it  their  imperative  duty,  not  only  to  ur^e  the 
importance  of  this  suhject  upon  the  notice  of  the 
members  and  assistants,  hut  to  enileavor,also,to  cheek 
the  inconveniences  wliich  Iiave  resulted  from  a  nCLC- 
Icct  of  it."  And  the  Committee,  in  commentinn;  up- 
on this  appeal,  say  furlher,  that  "inasmuch  as  piine- 
tual  attetidance  at  rehearsals  can  alone  secure  etli- 
ciency  of  performance,  they  feel  that  they  would  not 
be  actini;  up  to  their  duty  to  the  society,  if  they 
should  hesitate  lo  dispcuso  with  the  assistance  of  any 
members  who  did  not  comply  with  such  reasonable 
and  essential  requirements."  And  they  subsequent- 
ly went  so  far  as  to  require  their  eandulates  for  ad- 
mission to  pledge  themselves  beforehand  to  the  con- 
scientious observance  of  these  obligations  ;  this  in  a 
society  similarly  constituted  with  our  own,  but  by 
some  twenty  years  our  junior, — a  society,  too,  whoso 
meetings  for  practice  were,  at  that  time,  held  on 
some  evening  in  every  week  throughout  the  year. 

I  have  hitherto  felt  an  embarrassment  in  urging 
this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  members  at  our 
meetings,  atisitig  from  the  f.iet  that  tliose  who  most 
needed  such  admonition  were  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  then  absent  ;  ami  the  same  remark  will  apply  at 
the  present  time.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  if  we 
were  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  London  associate 
in  this  res]iect,  and  send  a  similar  appeal  to  every 
individual  member  of  our  society.  Did  we  but  insist 
with  ctpial  pertinacity  U[ion  such  constant  and  jinnc- 
tual  attendance  at  our  evenings  for  practice,  who 
knows  to  what  a  summit  of  excellence  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  attain  ? 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  disposition  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  some  meinheis  to  leave  their 
places  in  the  choir,  at  a  public  peiformanee,  before 
the  end  of  the  oratorio  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  he 
able  to  record  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect, 
for  the  season  just  closed.  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
innch  for  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  duty  of 
rendering  the  more  prominent  roles  in  nur  oratorios. 
Such  indecorous  haste  in  leaving  the  ]ilallbrm,  as  Is 
sometimes  seen  on  their  patt,  ill  comports  with  the 
dignity  and  siueerity  of  a  true  artist.  Aside  from  the 
bad  example  it  sets  to  the  house,  it  cannot  he  looked 
upon  with  indifference  by  either  the  orchestra  or 
chorus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  in  their 
engagements  with  artists  of  whatever  standing  or  re- 
nown, the  government  will  stipidnle  for  tlieir  pres- 
ence, at  all  events,  till  the  (dose  of  the  ]ierf<>rmance. 
Let  me  heartily  commend  yon  for  heller  remember- 
ing your  part  of  this  duty.  Be  assured  it  is  known 
and  recognized  liy  that  appreciative  few  in  every  an-. 
dience  who  would  not  willingly  have  the  closing  pe- 
riods, wdiich  a  great  composer  has  patiently  added  to 
his  immortal  works,  shorn  of  a  single  ray  of  their 
glory. 

One  or  two  more  points  of  minor  consideration, 
perhajis,  but  which  are  yet,  in  mv  cstiination  of  suf- 
Heient  importance  to  lie  mentioned  here,  and  I  have 
done  with  this  part  of  my  subject. 

The  number  of  our  active  and  associate  members 
■ — of  those,  I  mean,  wlio  occasionally,  at  least,  partici- 
pate in  the  rehearsals  and  public  performances  of  the 
society  at  the  present  time — is  not  far  from  six  hun- 
dred. Counting,  in  addition,  the  names  which  are 
enrolled  upon  the  Secretary's  list,  but  who  rarely  ap- 
pear at  any  of  our  meetings, the  aggregate  far  exceeds 
this  number.  In  such  huge  masses,  unless  the  ut- 
most order  and  system  is  observed,  there  must  needs 
be  some  hurrying  and  crowding  in  th.o  formation  of 
the  choir  at  a  |>ulilie  performance.  Some  instances 
of  discomfort  have   arisen   from  this   source,  during 


the  past  season,  wdiich  have  come  to  my  notice.  It 
was,  in  part,  to  obviate  difliculties  of  this  nature,  that, 
a  few  years  since,  the  slalf  of  Superintendents,  so 
called,  was  organized,  having  charge  of  the  several 
depMilmenls  of  t!ie  chorus.  As  our  numbers  ima'ease, 
the  duties  of  these  genllemen  become  more  important 
and  more  arduous.  It  becomes  a  (juestion,  even 
now,  w  helher  it  will  not  further  subserve  the  comfort 
and  couvenienec  of  every  member  of  the  chorus,  if 
the  |ilan  of  numbering  the  seats  of  the  choir,  in  both 
theiqiperand  lower  htdls,  lie  adopted,  so  that  each 
member  shall  beuciforth  occupy,  at  all  tiiucs,  at  re- 
hearsals and  in  public  iierfonnances.his  own  appropri- 
ate jdace.  This  is  tiie  plan  pursued  in  London,  and 
elsewdiere,  in  associations  of  similar  extent  with  our 
own,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  more  just 
and  orderly  disposition  of  the  members  in  taking 
their  scats,  and  in  some  sort  registering  tlieir  pres- 
ence or  absence  whenever  required. 

Anil  ndiile  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  super- 
intendents, I  would  again  suggest  that  they  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  name  of  every  one  belonging  to 
ihe  department  under  their  especial  charge,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  report  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of 
every  lueiuher  nt  the  meetings  ot  the  society  A  very 
little  exercise  of  observation  and  memory  will  enable 
them  to  do  this  without  dilliciilty. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  examining  eom- 
mitlee  to  Ihe  fact  that,  in  order  to  the  proper  balanc- 
ing of  the  chorus,  there  is  still  room  for  a  considera- 
ble Increase  ainong  the  tenors  ;  while,  nt  the  same 
time,  the  other  parts  might  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cient by  the  judicious  addition  of  a  limited  number  of 
really  good  and  telling  voices. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  word  of  commendation,  in  this 
place,  upon  the  lilieral  policy  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  past  season,  in  furnishing,  at  all 
our  public  jierformances,  the  fullest  and  best  orches- 
tral force  at  their  command.  For  their  ability  to  do 
this,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  in  the 
education  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  encouragement 
they  have  given  to  orchestral  performances  of  the 
highest  order,  by  their  admirable  series  of  symphony 
concerts,  established  within  the  last  two  years. 

And  we  see  good  reason  to  hope.  In  the  thorough 
musical  education  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
pupils  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  further  oppor- 
tunities for  musical  study  and  practice.  In  the  con- 
servatories which  Iiave  lately  sprung  Into  being,  that, 
for  the  future,  our  elements  of  growtli,  both  choral 
and  orchestral,  will  be  abundantly  increased. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By- 
La\vs  of  the  society,  containing  the  amendments  re- 
cently adopted,  together  with  such  as  may  be  added 
at  the  present  or  a  future  meeting,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished, and  placed  In  the  hands  of  every  member; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  association,  as 
thus  set  forth,  will  have  its  beneficial  results. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  us,  that,  this 
year,  the  income  from  our  special  fund  is  left  intact. 
An  important  consideration  will  be  brought  to  your 
notice  this  evening,  having  reference  to  the  prospec- 
tive Increase  of  the  fund  from  the  society's  surplus 
receipts.  I  \w\\\  not  discuss  this  question  In  advance; 
but  will  venture  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found 
to  add  lo  t!ie  Investment,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  moneys  not  needed  fur  the  current  operations  of 
the  year,  with  the  belief  that  our  example  may.  soon- 
er or  later,  be  followed  by  others  outside  onr  imme- 
diate circle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  coming  year  will  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  first  in  the  regular  series  of  triennial  festivals, 
which,  I  believe.  Is  to  be  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
the  society  to  adopt — and  of  which  the  great  festival 
of  1864,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  second 
half-century  of  onr  existence,  may,  perhaps,  wltli 
propriety,  be  considered  the  auspicious  beginning. 
To  that  occasion  we  still  look  back  with  pride,  as  to 
a  new  starting-i)oint  in  onr  own  life,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged era  in  the  musical  history  of  onr  country.  I 
would  advise  that  the  main  features  of  the  programme 
should  bs  earlv  marked  out  and  determined  upon  hy 
the  incoming  Board,  and  tlie  preliminary  sieps  be 
taken  in  season  to  insure  for  it  a  success,  artistieally, 
at  any  rate,  equal,  If  not  superior  to  that  of  any  for- 
mer aehlevcnient.  At  the  same  time,  1  hope  that 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  year  niav  not  be  materially 
interfered  with,  and  that  the  regular  concert  season 
be  not  shorn  of  its  goodlv  proiiortions,  hut  that  all 
ihlngs  appertaining  thereto  be  provided  for.  decently 
and  in  order,  with  unabated  zeal  and  in  its  proper 
time. 

With  these  words,  gentlemen,  again  congratulating 
you  upon  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  wdiich 
we  have  met  together  this  evening,  thanking  you  one 
and  all  for  the  part  you  have  taken  in   the   labors  of 


Ihe  year  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  wiih  an  earnest 
wish  fm'  your  continuctl  prosperity  and  success,  I  re- 
speelfuily  submit  my  rcjiort. 


Illusir  Shoab. 


■  London. 

riiiLn.vii.iioNMC  CoxcEitTS.  T\\a  Pull  Mall  Ga- 
zelle prefaces  its  review  of  the  season  (to  tlie  Ist  of 
June,)  with  a  brief  history  of  the  old  society,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Philharmonic  Society  is  now  in  its  fifty-fifth 
year — the  oldest  existing  musical  institution  of  the 
kind  in  England.  lis  first  concert  was  held  in  the 
late  Argyll  Rooms,  in  181.3.  The  origin  of  the  so- 
ciety was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Paris  SocitJie 
des  Concerts  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  best  musi- 
cians clubbed  together  for  the  love  of  their  art,  mov- 
ed principally  by  a  desire  to  hear  the  symphonies  and 
overtures  of  the  great  masters  efficiently  performed. 
It  was  agreed,  in  order  to  avert  professional  jealous- 
sies,  that  each  concert  should  be  conducted  by  a  dif- 
ferent professor.  Conducting  them  was  not  what  it 
is  now.  The  conductor  sat  at  the  pianoforte,  and  oc- 
casionally played  from  the  score  of  the  work  in  hand. 
The  duty  of  heating  time  devolved  not  upon  him, 
but  upon  the  leader,  or  first  violin  (cliefcV  allarjiie,  as 
the  French  style  it),  and  this  was  accomplished,  of 
course,  with  his  fiddle-stick.  The  baton  v/as  not 
theii  known.  Here,  then,  were  at  ones  two  absurdities 
— the  fact  of  having  two  conductors,  w  hich  was  virtu- 
ally the  case,  and  the  change  both  of  leader  and  con- 
ductor at  each  successive  concert.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  union  in  a  single  body  of  the  most  expert  or- 
chestral players  the  country  could  boast  produced  so 
great  effect  that  there  was  little  Inclination  to  pick 
holes  in  the  general  scheme.  The  concert  of  Mon- 
day, JLireh  8.  181.3,  was  a  triumphant  success.  It 
began  with  Cherubini's  Overture  to  Aiiacreon,  In- 
eluded  a  string  quartet,  a  serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Mozart,  a  chaconne  by  Jomelli,  a  march  by 
Haydn,  a  string  quintet  by  Boecherini,  a  vocal  quar- 
tet hy  Sacchini,  a  chorus  from  Mozart's  opera,  Ido- 
ineueo,  and  sym]ihonies  by  Beethoven  fthe  first  of  the 
"Nine")  and  Haydn.  .So  long  a  concert  would  not 
be  tolerated  now  •  but  it  put  every  one  in  raptures  at 
the  time,  and  the  Philharmonic  was  established  from 
that  night.  Its  history  since  has  often  been  told. 
There  were  eight  concerts  in  the  first  season  (Mr. 
Salomon — Haydn's  Salomon — presided  at  the  first)  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period,  some  few 
years  ago,  when  the  number  of  concerts  were  reduc- 
ed to  six,  there  have  been  eight  annually  ever  since. 
There  are  eight  now  ;  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  bo  eight  every  year,  so  long  as  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (not  long,  many  think)  Is  destined  to  en- 
dure. It  has  done  a  world  of  good  for  music,  al- 
though its  influence  has  been  exercised  chiefly  upon 
a  limited  circle  of  aniatenrs.  But  this  very  limited 
circle  has  exercised  an  influence  outside  ;  and  so  the 
time  has  come  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  Is  rath- 
er a  venerated  institution  than  a  necessity.  It  has 
got  rid  of  its  old  habits;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
not  maintained  its  position  as  the  foremost  society  in 
England  for  the  performance  of  orchestral  music. 

Spolir  was  among  the  first  Illustrious  foreigners 
who  animadveited  upon  the  strange  method  of  con- 
ducting adopted  at  the  Philharmonic.  In  a  letter, 
dated  "London,  1821,"  he  says  :— "The  manner  of 
conducting  at  the  theatres  and  concerts  here  is  the 
most  preposterous  that  can  he  imagined." — [Selbsl- 
Bioqrapliie).  And  he  was  quite  right.  Spnhr,  bow- 
ever  did  much  to  improve  the  state  of  things;  as  did 
Weber  after  Spohr  ;  and  most  of  all,  Mendelssohn 
after  Weber.  Experiments  were  successively  tried 
with  Herr  Moscheles  and  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  was  appointed  conductor  of  a 
series  of  concerts ;  but  neither  answered  the  purpose. 
The  Gordiau  knot  was  ulilmalely  severed  by  Mr. 
Costa,  wdio  accepted  the  post  of  Philharmonic  con- 
ductor in  1S46,  and  held  It  from  that  year  till  1854 
— when,  for  reasons  that  they  have  never  made  pub- 
lic, he  resigned  it.  Mr.  Costa  was  succeeded,  in 
ISa.T.  hy  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  the  Musician  of  the 
"ZuhMift."  the  prime  favorite  of  his  Majesty  of  Ba- 
varia, and  one  of  the  greatest  musical  charlatans  that 
ever  existed.  All  Mr.  Costa  had  done  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic orehesira  was  undone  by  Herr  Wagner, 
wdio  conducted  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  without 
book,  and  had  "readings"  of  his  own  which  no  one 
else' could  understand.  One  season  of  Wagner  was 
enough  ;  a  second  would  have  viitually  swamped  the 
Philharmonic,  and  that  distinguished  adventurer  was 
not  reengaged.  The  place  was  now  ottered  to,  and 
accepted  bv,  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  afterwards  Pro- 
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fpssnr  Stcrndiile  Bennett  (Cambridge  Prof'essov  of 
Music),  and  subsequently  I)|-.  Stcrndale  Bennett, 
riofessor  Bennett  liold  tlie  position  for  eleven  years, 
brouKlit  the  IMiilliarrnonie  bad;  to  its  old  state  of  dis- 
cipline (wliicli  bad  been  sadly  distnrbed  by  Herr 
Wapiner),  and  wben  deprived  of  tbe  (lower  of  bis  or- 
chestra through  an  imperions  edict  of  Mr.  Gye — who 
just  then,  having  instituted  his  Monday  performances 
at  the  Royal  Italian  (Tpera,  would  no  longer  concede 
the  privilege  accorded  time  out  of  mind  to  these  clas- 
sical concerts  no  matter  by  what  manager  of  no  mat- 
ter what  institution — made  a  new  orchestra  for  him- 
self, which  is  at  present,  it  can  hardly  ho  denied,  a 
formidable  rival  to  tbe  old  one. 

Professor  Bennett  held  the  baton  of  the  rhilhar- 
moiMC  for  eleven  years — till  the  end  of  the  season 
18G6,  in  short— and  then  resigned  it.  Why  Mr.  W. 
G  Cusins  shonld  have  been  appointed  to  till  the 
piai  ,^  left  vacant  by  so  eminent  a  man  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of  tbe  Phil- 
harmonic to  guess.  Had  the  rpiestion  of  choice  been 
put  to  those  cf  the  outside  worlil  who  take  an  interest 
in  tbe  jiroceedings  of  the  society,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Cusins  would  not 
have  occurred  to  a  single  person.  Mr.  Costa  out  of 
the  arena,  there  was  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  ; 
there  were  also  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Ilalle,  Signor  Ar- 
diti ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Manns,  of  tbe  Crystal 
Palace,  under  whose  direction  the  finest  orchestral 
performances  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
lieard.  But  the  Philharmonic  directors  sidccted  Mr. 
Cusins.  .  .  Unless  Mr.  Cusins  turns  out  to  bo  another 
Mendelssohn,  or  at  least  another  Mellon,  as  conduc- 
tor, this  step  will  be  likely  to  hurry,  rather  than  to 
arrest,  the  catastrophe  which  so  many  believe  to  be 
impending.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  best 
chance  of  averting  it  lay  in  the  appointment  of  a  first- 
rate  conductor  on  the  retireni'-nt  of  Dr.  Bennett. 
This  chance,  liowover,  the  direclor.s  liavo  thrown 
away. 

What  we  have  said  is  by  no  means,  bo  it  under- 
stood, intended  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Cusins.  Ilo 
may  turn  out — who  knows? — as  good  a  conductor  as 
any  wo  have  named.  He  is  known  in  the  musical 
world  as  a  thorough  musician,  accomplished  in  mar3' 
ways  ;  and  all  who  wish  well  to  the  society  will  hope 
that  he  may  prove  ecpial  to  the  responsible  task  ho 
has  undertaken.  Five  concerts  have  been  given  ;  but 
it  will  require  as  many  seasons  to  show  whether  .Mr. 
Cusins  is  absolutely  the  right  man  in  tbe  light  jduce. 
He  has  to  go  through  the  principal  syinphoniis  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Bcelhoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Spolir, 
aiui  lo  persuade  the  subscribers  not  only  that  be  is 
well  acquainted  with  them,  but  that  he  is  able,  with 
one  rolicarsal  (all  that  the  I'bilbarmonic  laws  provide 
for),  to  ensure  a  sullicient  performance  of  whatever 
Iiappens  to  be  set  down  for  him  by  ihe  directors.  ITp 
to  the  present  moment  the  new  conductor  may  be 
congratulated  on  a  fair  success.  8ym|)bonies  by  four 
of  the  masters  just  named  have  been  [)layed,  as  well 
as  one  by  Schumann  (in  1)  minor),  Un'  the  most  jiart^ 
vigorously  enough,  but  without  a  shadow  of  reline- 
ment.  Among  these  syniphonies  was  the  Xo.  '.)  of 
Beethoven,  the  Choral  SymplKuiv,  a  more  generally 
satistactorv  performance  of  which  has  certainly  been 
heard.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  slate  that 
the  lifth  concert  (on  Monday  week)  exhibited  a 
marked  improvement.  As  this  was  a  good  average 
specimen  of  the  entertainment  to  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Philliarmonie  Society  has  acctis- 
tomed  its  subscribers,  wdiat  remains  to  be  said  may 
as  well  apply  to  it  as  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
programme  comprised  the  I'tiAtonil  Si/mpltoitt/  of 
Beethoven,  and  tbe  two  movements  {Alh/ro  mojirnlo 
and  Andante  con  nioto)  from  Schubert's  tmiinislicd 
sym[)hony  in  B  minor.  The  symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven was  given  in  a  manner  less  open  to  criticism 
than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  heard 
at  tbe  Philharmonic  Concerts  this  season  ;  ])arts, 
indeed,  Avere  atimirably  ]ib\ved.  Still  better,  in  some 
res|)ccts,  were  the  movements  from  Schubert's  sym- 
pliou)' — a  work  which,  had  it  been  happily  completed 
in  the  same  strain,  would  imlubitably  have  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  instrumental  music.  The 
Allri/ro  was  taken  too  slow,  and  tbe  Amlonle  too  fast; 
but  beyond  this  we  liave  not  one  objection  to  oiler. 
The  rhitir^  o^rnro  of  orchestral  performance  seems 
now  be  confined  exclusively  to  tbe  Crystal  Palace, 
where,  not  long  since,  under  Herv  Manns,  these  de- 
licious fiagineiits  of  Schubert  were  tirst  introduced  to 
an  English  public.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not 
lately  lieard  so  near  an  approach  to  it  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  which,  when  rhiiir'  oscnro  was  not 
dreamt  of,  were  regarded  in  England  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  ~S\y.  Cusins.  There 
were  two  concertos  at  tbe  fifth  concert.  The  first, 
the  driest  if  not  the  least  ingenious,  of  all  concertos — 
that  in  D  for  violoncello,  composed  by  Herr  Molique 
expressly  for    Siiriior    Pialti — was  ]jlaycd  by  Herr 


Griitzmacber  (violoncellist  to  tbe  'King"  of  Saxony) 
in  such  a  manner  as  could  have  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  bearers  that  Signor  Piatti  was  the  great- 
est violoncellist  in  the  world.  Herr  Griitzmaeher  is 
clever,  beyond  a  question  ;  but  be  is  not  a  Piatti — 
far  from  it.  The  other  concerto  was  the  very  famil- 
iar Xo,  1  (in  G  miaor)  of  ^Mendelssohn,  which  has 
seldom  beim  dashed  off  with  easier  assurance,  and  as 
seldom  with  less  absolute  refinement,  than  hy  Herr 
Alfred  .Jaell,  one  of  those  pianists  from  abroad  of 
whom  it  would  not  be  very  dilhcult  to  find  a  more  or 
less  favorable  specimen  in  almost  any  considerable 
German  town  as  far  as  the  uttermost  frontier  of  "  I'"- 
tcrlriml"  may  now  be  presumed  to  extend.  Hcrr.Taell 
played  the  iirst  movement  best.  The  Anrlante  was 
lieavv  in  touch  and  exaggerated  in  expression.  The 
Finale  was  begun  with  great  fire  and  biilliancy,  but 
towards  the  end  became  so  much  too  quick  that  Ab- 
be' Liszt  himself  would  have  failed  to  make  the  pas- 
sages distinct ;  and  Abbe  Liszt's  fingers  are  even 
more  lissom  than  the  fingers  of  Herr, Jaell.  The  vo- 
cal music  was  contributed  by  I\I!lo.  Sinico,  Mine. 
Demerie-Lablache,  and  ^[r.  Tom  Holder.  Mine. 
Lahlacbe  sang  "Vcdrai  carino"  a  minor  third  too 
low.  The  efl'cct  of  such  a  transyiosilion,  from  bright 
to  sombre,  mav  be  imagined.  ^^Ir.  Hobler  gave  *'I>a 
mia  Leiizia"  {I  f.omliardi]  in  the  lacbrvmosc  manner 
to  which  be  has  accustomed  ns  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre;  and  Mile.  Sinico  received  a  well-merited 
encore  for  her  animated  and  charming  <lelivery  of  the 
"polacca"  in  tbe  second  ai:{n(  Dcr  Frrisriiiil:.  About 
the  lengthy  duet  from  l.a  fi'n::a  Ladra,  it  is  charita- 
table,  at  least,  to  say  nothing. 

The  concert  terniinateil  with  a  very  fine  perform- 
ance ol  Cberubini's  brilliant  overture  to  Anamnn — a 
prodigy  in  its  day,  and  a  jilcsant  thing  to  listen  to 
even  now. 

The  Times  says  : — 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  the  new  conductor,  sliows  pro- 
gress at  each  successive  performance,  and  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  established  bis  position. 

At  the  sixtli  concert  (on  Monday  next),  besides 
Mozart's  Jupiter  symphony,  Beethoven's  Xo.  8  (in 
F),  and  tbe  overture  to  Ohcrmi,  tbe  programme  con- 
tains a  new  M.S.  overture  called  Marmion,  composed 
expresslv  for  the  Pliilharmonie  Society  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Sullivan,  and  -Mr.  licncdict's  new  pianoforte 
concerlo  in  E  fiat,  to  lie  pbived  bv  Mine.  Arabella 
Goddard.  The  singers  are  Mile.  Ubrich,  Mme.  Trc- 
bclliliettini,  and  Signor  Gardoni. 

Jft!.  Cii,M;r,i;s  H.M.i.i;  has  resumed  his  Pianoforte 
Recitals  at  St.  .lames's  Hall,  in  London.  This  time 
Beethoven  does  not  exclusively  absorb  the  i)ro- 
grammes,  though  at  every  Recital,  a.s  a  matter  of 
course,  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers  for 
the  piano,  as  for  the  orclicstra  and  string  (piartet,  will 
appear  at  least  once  or  twice.  A  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  series  just  commenced  is 
the  introduction  of  one  of  Schubert's  solo  Sonatas  at 
each  Recital.  As  Schuinnnn  wrote  ten  grand  .Sona- 
tas, besides  the  so-called  "Fantaisie  Sonata,"  op.  7S. 
wdiicli  is  finer,  perbajis,  than  any  of  ihcin,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Halle  intends  to  introduce  on  cer- 
tain occasions  two,  instead  of  onlv  one  of  these  otig- 
inal  and  captivating  works.  -Another  distinguishing 
and  attractive  trait  is  that  at  each  Recital  there  will 
be  given  one  of  the  Sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
loncello of  Beethoven,  or  one  of  those  by  Mendels- 
sohn. But,  as  Beethoven  composed  only  five  studi 
Sonatas,  and  Mendelssohn  only  two.  we  mav  pre- 
sume that  at  the  eighth  Recital  Mr.  Halle  will  favor 
his  bearers  with  the  air  and  variations  in  T)  of  ^^en. 
del.ssobn,  or  at  any  rate  with  one  of  the  three  airs 
with  variations,  for  the  same  combination  of  instru- 
ments, which  Beethoven  has  left.  Either  will  be 
good.  No  surer  proof  of  Mr.  Halle's  intention  to 
render  the  execution  of  these  duet  Sonatas  as  perfect 
ns  possible  could  be  adduced  than  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing engaged  as  his  co-operator,  during  the  eight  Re- 
citals, the  incomparable  violoncellist.  Signor  Piatti. 
The  programme  of  the  first  Recital  was  extremelv 
attractive.  There  was  a  Sonata  of  Boctlioven,  Xo. 
.'!.  op.  10  (in  T>),  wdiicb  Jfr.  Halk'  has  frequently 
played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  This  was 
followed  by  three  nuinliers  from  John  Sebastian 
Bach's  renowned  "Fortv-eight  Preludes  and  Ftigues," 
in  all  the  kevs.  major  and  minor — known  to  Germany 
ns  "Das  wohIlem])erirte  Clavier  (The  well-tempered 
Clavier),  and  in  its  way  the  most  precious  gift  be- 
queathed to  the  art  of  music.  The  S])ecimeu  of  Schu- 
bert was  the  Sonata  in  A  minor,  one  of  those  which 
Robert  Schumann  pronounced  "glorious,"  published 
as  X'o.  1,  though  by  no  means  "Xo.  1"  in  order  of 
composition,  seeing  that  it  was  written  in  1S2.5,  three 
years  before  Schubert  died  (in  his  32d  year  !).  This 
Sonata  is  original  and  beautiful  from  the  opening  to 
tbe  termination  ;  but,  if  one  movement  could  be  sin- 
gled out  from  tbe  rest  as  indubitablv  Schubert's  own. 


it  is  the  second — a  lovely  air  with  variations,  which, 
though  no  one  variation  resembles  another,  are  each 
as  lovely  as  tbe  air  itself.  The  violoncello  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  included  in  this  programme,  was  natu- 
rally the  first  of  the  five — No.  1,  op.  .')  (in  F),  com- 
posed in  1707,  wben  Beethoven  was  27  years  old,  for 
the  celebrated  French  violoncellist,  Import,  and  deil- 
icated  to  King  Frederick  William  IE,  grandfather  of 
the  present  King  of  Prussia.  The  last  piece  in  the 
programtiio  was  a  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  by  Herr 
Stephen  Heller,  a  composer  about  whom  Schumann 
prognosticated  favorably  some  t'lirly  years  ago. 
Then;  were  no  songs  at  ibis  Recital.  At  his  second 
Jlr.  Halle  gave,  among  oilier  things,  another  Sonata 
by  Schubert  (in  D,  from  the  same  set)  ;  the  delicious 
Sonata  in  F  m.njor,  of  Mozart  (Xo.  ;i,  lieginning  in 
three-four  time,  and  consisting  of  three  movements)  ; 
and  the  second  of  Beethoven's  violoncello  Sonatas — 
op.  .'3,  in  G  minor.  —  Times. 

Titi;  Ci'F,K\.  This  season  has  hitherto  been  as 
bare  uf  novelty  as  the  patronage  given  to  musical 
entertainments  gcncrnlly  lias  been  deficient  in  )>ccuni- 
ary  results.  A  severe  depression  infinenees  tbe  w  orlil 
of  entertainment ;  everything  is  as  flat  as  it  well  can 
be.  The  scarceness  oi"  money  resulting  from  the 
financial  calamities  of  last  year  is  doubtless  the  rea- 
son of  this  ;  but  be  the  cauVe  what  it  may,  the  com- 
plaint of  managers  at  the  badness  of  the  times  is  gen- 
eral. At  neither  opera  house  have  we  novelty  to 
chronicle:  the  production  of  "Am  Carlos"  is  ex|iect- 
ed  next  week  at  Covent  Garden,  and  some  nuiouut 
of  interest  derivable  from  the  new  work  may  possilily 
increase  the  attendance,  which  has  hitherto  been 
poor.  This  week  we  have  had  the  return  of  Mile. 
Patli,  after  an  indis|)osilion  of  a  week.  Slic  reap- 
peared in  the  "/larbicrc,"  ami  sang  with  her  tisutil 
briUiancv.  wdiich  has  lost  nothing  from  her  bite  ill- 
ness. Nothing  important  has  occurred  :  '•Faust," 
"\orma,"  and  "Fra  Diavolo,"  continuing  the  stock 
pieces.  On  Thursday,  an  extra  night,  "Don  (Ho- 
t-onn/"  was  given  with  the  following  cast: — llonna 
Anna.  Mile.  Fried;  Donna  FIrira,  Mine.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington;  ;7.'r//Ha,  Mile.  Adelina  I'atti  ;  Pon  Gio- 
vanni. Signor  Cotogni  ;  l.rporeUo,  Signor  Ciampi  ; 
and  Don  Otiario,  Signor  Jlario.  At  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  "//  Troralorc"  has  been  pei  formed,  and  on 
Saturdav"0').TO)i"  is  to  he  done  ;  Sir  Ilnon,  Signor 
Jfongini  ;  Otrmn,  Signor  Gardoni  :  .'■■'i-ljeriismin,  Mr. 
Santlev  :  Baljel.an.  Signor  Gassier;  />'A'm/;v).  Signor 
Bossi  ;■  Falima,  Mme.  Trebelli-Bcttini ;  Fuel:,  Mme. 
Denicric-Lablache  ;  Mermaid.  Mile.  Baumeisler  ; 
and  Itezia,  Jllle.  Tiliens.  —  Oreh.  June.  1 . 

Paris 

The  Commission  for  organizing  the  Historical  Con- 
certs at  the  L'niversal  Exposition,  have  judged  it 
useful  to  initiate  the  public  into  the  history  of  musi- 
cal art,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  various  departments  of  rclig- 
.  ions  music,  0|)cra,  syinphony,  chainbcr  music,  and 
that  of  the  dance.  With  this  view  they  have  decreed 
nt  the  outset,  that  the  pieces  destined  to  figure  in  the 
programmes  of  the  historical  concerts  shall  be  prin- 
cipally chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors : 

\')th  Cenlnrif.     .Tosquin  Desprf^s. 

lf)//i  Centurii.  Xicolas  (Jomhert. — Clemens,  iioii 
papa. — .Tennequin. — Roland  do  Lassus  (Orlando 
Lasso). — Palcstrina. 

17  Century.  Cavalli. — Monte\'erde. — Carissimi. — 
Legranzi. — A.  .Scarlatti. — Lulli. — Lnlande. 

IS^A  Ccniur;/.  Keiser. — Campra. — Marcello. — 
Eameau. — ILandel. — J.  S.  Bach. — Vinci. — Leo. — 
Galuppi. — Pergolcse. — GUick. — Philidor. — Piccini.— 
Monsignv. — Haydn. — Sacchini, —  Boceherini. —  Pai- 
siello. — Grt'lry. — Cimarosa. —  Viotti. —  Dalayrac. — 
Mozart.— Mdhul. 

These  concerts  are  to  begin  in  June,  and  will  com- 
prise twelve  sessions.  Si.x  of  them  will  bo  devoted, 
under  the  form  of  concerts,  to  the  hearing  of  the  most 
important  works  in  all  kinds.  These  concerts  will 
embrace  the  musical  periods,  century  by  century, 
from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  19th  exclu-ive.  Six 
others  will  be  given  to  the  inost  genuine  works  of  re- 
ligious music,  of  the  liturgical  drama,  the  opera,  pop- 
ular music,  chamber  and  dance  music,  and  may,  if 
necessary,  take  the  form  of  musical  and  literary  con- 
ferences. These  pieces  will  go  back  to  the  1.3th  and 
come  down  to  the  present  century,  as  follows  ; 
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Vor.al  Seclion.  Chants  for  two  and  three  voices  ; 
Oliristmas  Chants,  Chorals,  Liakr,  Frcncli  and 
Spanisli  songs  ;  molodios  with  or  without  accompan- 
iment of  lutes,  violas,  &e.;  religious  and  dramatic 
music. 

Inalnincnttil  Sivlion.  Dance  Music  :  I'avancs,  Sa- 
rahandes,  Gigues,  Gavottes,  Minuets. — Chamber 
Music  :  I'iccos  for  tlie  claviclionl,  Duos,  Trios,  Qua- 
tuors,  and  all  the  compositions  commonly  classed 
under  this  category. 

The  Committee  consists  of  MM.  Fetis,  President ; 
Dclsarte,  V.  rresident  ;  Felix  Cle'ment,  Geviiert, 
lleyer,  Vervoitte,  Wekerlin  and  Leon  Gastinel,  Sec- 
retary. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Exposition  rings,  and  Paris 
and  all  Europe  rings,  and  all  America,  with  the  Pi- 
ano-forto  rivalry,  in  which  our  American  exhibitors, 
tlie  Cliiekerings  and  the  Steinways,  appear  to  be 
ahead  ;  but  which  ahead  of  which  it  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear, so  point-blank  contradictory  are  the  newspa])cr 
reports ;  nor  will  it  probably  appear  before  the  first 
of  July,  wlien  we  hope  to  announce  our  Boston  man- 
ufaclnrcrs  the  winners.  At  all  events  the  Chicker- 
ing  pianos  have  won  fame  and  admiration  there  such 
as  is  worth  many  golden  medals.  (Df  course  tlie  mu- 
sic played  there  on  these  noble  instruments  is  seldom 
of  the  noblest  kind  ;  the  atmosphere  of  an  Exhibi- 
tion, witli  its  competitive  crowd,  is  about  as  favora- 
ble to  true  Art  as  a  race  course  or  a  ring.  It  is  the 
flash  pianists  who  do  the  execution  upon  such  occa- 
sions,— human  extensions  of  the  instrument,  they 
might  be  called, — and  not  (for  the  most  part}  artists, 
in  the  high,  human  sense,  who  have  music  in  their 
souls  and  want  an  instrument  to  express  it.  The 
great  end  here  is,  not  to  make  music,  but  to  display 
the  instrument  and  make  it  famous  ;  which  is  done 
quite  as  much  by  blowing  as  by  playing  with  the  fin- 
gers. 

The  first  of  the  Conservatoire  Concerts,  specially 
arranged  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exposition,  took 
place  on  the  2nd  June,  and  consisted  of:  Beetho- 
ven's 7th  Symphony;  Chorus  from  "Castor  et  Pol- 
lux," hy'Ra.m<iixvi;  portions  of  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  music  ;  a  Motet  by  Bach 
for  double  chorus,  unaccompanied ;  and  Weber's 
Oheron  overture. 

A  bust  of  Liszt,  modelled  recently  in  Rome  by 
our  esteemed  Boston  sculptor,  Thomas  Ball,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Chickering  pianos  at  the 
Exhibition,  was  uncovered  there  with  musical  cere- 
monies, in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  crowd. 

Fan-NT  Tacchix.ikdi  Peksiani.  This  great 
singer  is  dead,  one  of  the  last  of  the  vocalists  ;  not  to 
be  compared  with  tlie  Garcia  sisters  in  point  of  fire 
and  fervor,  ncitlicr  with  Sontag  and  Cinti-Damorcau 
in  charm.  She  was  plain  as  a  woman,  insignificant 
as  an  actress,  yet  one  of  those  who  vindicate  and  rec- 
ommend their  art  in  sjiite  of  Nature.  Her  age  is 
given  in  the  Gazdte  Musicalc  as  forty-nine.  She 
might  have  been  fancied  older,  but  she  can  never 
have  looked  young.  Her  voice  (to  condense  a  char- 
acter oflered  in  a  recent  book  on  opera-matters)  was 
an  acute  soprano  mounting  to  E  flat  altissinio,  acrid 
and  piercing  rather  than  sweet,  penetrating  rather 
than  full,  and  always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch  ;  one, 
too,  which  never  willingly  blended  with  other  voices. 
Her  father,  Tacchinardi  the  tenor,  knew  every  secret 
of  hi^rt,  and  the  most,  if  not  the  all,  that  he  knew, 
he  imparted  to  his  daughter.  Her  voice  was  devel- 
oped to  its  utmost  capacities.  Every  fibre  of  her 
frame  seemed  to  have  a  part  in  her  singing.  There 
was  nothing  left  out,  nothing  kept  back.  She  was 
never  careless,  never  unfinislied,  always  sedulous, 
sometimes  to  the  edge  of  strain,  occasionally  in  the 
employment  of  her  vast  and  varied  resources  rising 
to  an  animation  which  amounted  to  that  display  of 
conscious  power  which  is  resistless.  The  perfection 
with  which  she  wrought  up  certain  songs,  such  as 
the  "Sonnambula"  finale,  or  the  mad  scene  in  "Lu- 
cia," has  been  very  rarely  approached.  She  had  the 
finest  possible  sense  of  accent.  She  had  taste,  ex- 
traordinary variety  and  facility  in  ornament,  and  al- 
ways managed  to  throw  some  expression  into  her 
embroideries  and  flourishes.  Her  first  appearance, 
if  the  notice  of  M.  Fe'tis  be  correct,  was  at  Leghorn 


in  18.')2.  She  crossed  the  Alps  and  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1837,  anil  in  18.38  came  to  London  as  the 
other  prima  donna  to  Mme.  Grisi.  For  many  years 
she  alternated  duty  with  that  lady,  till  compelled  to 
leave  the  stage,  by  loss  of  voice. — -Atlicnantin,  Ma;j  1 1 . 

All  the  historical  violins  seem  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket. On  Tuesday,  Messrs.  Pulliek  &  Simpson  had 
to  dispose  of,  among  ofiier  noticeable  insti'utnr-nrs, the 
Amati,  given  by  King  George  the  Fourth  to  JI.  Fian- 
cois  Cramer, — Mr.  Coding's  Giiarneriiis  violin, chris- 
tened by  I'aganini  "the  Giant," — another  Guarnerins, 
which  belonged  successively  toTartini,  Paganiniand 
Dragonetti  (no  mean  pedigree  this  !), — another  Guar- 
nerins. descrilied  as  Mori's  favorite  instrument, — a 
fine  old  tenor  (known  as  the  Digby  tenor.  Is  it  wise 
on  the  part  of  those  desii-ous  of  getting  their  real 
v.-ilne  for  these  co-^fly  instrnrnents,  to  allow  so  many 
of  them  to  come  into  tlie  market  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 1 

DitESDE-J. — Cimarosa's  Mnlrimonio  Si'fjreto  has 
been  revived  with  great  success.  The  Committee  of 
flic  Tonkiinstlerverein  has  published  its  report  of  tlie 
doings  of  the  Society  from  April,  18G6,  to  Easter, 
18C7.  The  report  is  highly  gratifying.  At  the  four 
public  performances,  no  less  th.an  nine  very  impor- 
tant works  were  performed  by  the  members  f  jr  the 
first  time  :  "Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin"  (Op.  35). 
Kiel  :  a  "Concerto  Grosso,"  llnndel ;  a  Symphony, 
Wilhelm  Fricdiich  Bach  :  "Suite  in  Canon  form," 
J.  Otto  Grimm  ;  "Ciaconne  for  Violin  and  Piano- 
forte," Vitali  (arranged  by  Herr  David)  ;  Sonata, 
Rust  (179.5);  Concerto  for  two  Violins,  ITandel  ; 
Quintet,  Hoffmann  ;  and  Suite  for  Violoncello  Solo, 
Bach.  Besides  the  above  four  performances  there 
were  seventeen  meetings  for  practice.  The  total 
number  of  works  performed  weie  61,  33  being  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  Including  15  honorary  and 
9  foreign  members,  the  Society  numbers  164  ordina- 
ry, and  70  extraordinary  members. 


Jfotgljf  5  Iffuruitl  of  gl«sir. 
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"Individual  Speculation."— The  New  York 
Festival. 

Music  to-day,  in  every  country  more  or  loss, 
especially  in  ours,  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Trade  is  the 
reigning  interest  of  this  century,  the  real  master 
behind  all  governments  and  all  religions  ;  and 
Money,  Fortune,  is  its  God.  Art  was  hitherto 
held  sacred ;  in  Art  one  could  be  disinterested, 
could  work  from  pure  and  generous  motives;  the 
artist  at  least  is  a  freeman,  we  supposed.  But 
no;  the  shrewd  eye  of  the  tradesman,  seeing  that 
Art,  that  Music  has  attractions  for  the  crowd, 
that  money  can  be  made  by  it,  forthwith  presents 
himself,  unmusical,  unartlstlike,  all  worldly  as  he 
is,  and  undertakes  to  "run"  this  fine  "machine" 
as  he  would  any  other,  upon  speculation,  for  his 
own  ends,  not  for  ends  of  Art.  If  he  can  seduce 
artists  to  sing  or  play  chiefly  such  things,  in  such 
ways,  amid  such  surroundings,  as  shall  pay  him 
best,  of  course  he  will  do  it,  and  it  lies  in  his  pol- 
icy to  pay  them  so  well  that  their  artist  conscience 
shall  soon  learn  to  wink  at  what  would  once 
have  shocked  them. 

x\rt  has  its  business  side,  like  everything  else. 
The  artist  often  needs  his  man  of  business,  as  he 
may  need  a  housekeeper,  a  steward  or  a  coach- 
man. Public  musical  performances,  concerts, 
oratorios,  festivals,  require  business  management, 
financial  economy,  much  running  about,  and  out- 
side preparation.  But  it  is  a  question  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  very  existence  and  idea  of 
Art,  whether  the  artist  or  the  business  man  be 
principal ;  whether  Art  employ  business,  or  busi- 
ness employ  Art.  The  end,  the  passion  of  all 
Art  is  Beauty,  the  Ideal,  the  Divine  in  Ibrm  or 


language,  the  end  of  Art  performances  is  to  pre- 
sent the  Ideal  to  the  world,  to  inspire  the  love  of 
it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  lift  men  out  of 
their  fatal  commonplace  and  teach  them  the  pe- 
rennial joys  of  the  Imagination.  The  end  of  the 
impresario  and  the  professional  concert  manager 
and  speculator  is  no  such  thing.  He  is  glad  to 
borrow  whatever  halo  of  the  ideal  and  the  sacred 
there  may  be,  in  the  vague  popular  regard,  about 
art  and  artists;  of  course  ho  counts  this  into  his 
capital ;  but  the  end  for  which  he  would  use  them 
is  anything  but  sacred  or  Ideal;  little  recks  he 
what  sort  of  music  he  gets  up,  whether  he  give 
negro  minstrelsy  or  Jenny  Lind,  whether  the  op 
era  be  by  Balfe  or  Mozart,  provided  it  will  bring 
most  money  into  the  house  ;  and  the  nearer  he 
can  tempt  the  Diva  towards  the  uilustrel  level  in 
her  programmes,  thus  trading  at  once  upon  two 
opposite  eltmeals,  the  low  taste  of  the  many  and 
the  ideal  halo  which  surrounds  a  great  artistic 
name,  with  the  more  glee  does  he  rub  his  hands 
and  chuckle.  No  doubt  artists  sometimes  fail  of 
due  recognition  or  success,  in  their  unworldliness, 
trusting  solely  to  their  own  merits  and  good  pro- 
grammes ;  and  when  the  bland,  seductive 
"agent"  comes  along  and  tells  them  what  a  great 
mistake  they  make,  that  Art  for  Art's  sake  "nev- 
er pays,"  they  lend  a  willing  ear  and  commit 
their  cause  entirely  to  his  management,  finding 
that  this  means  "success,"  and  that  by  reconciling 
tlieir  consciences  to  all  his  arts  of  trumpeting,  In- 
flated advertising,  procured  puffs,  his  cimning 
ways  of  getting  up  an  excitement  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  occasion,  they  actually  make 
money.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  well, 
and  they  may  owe  him  a  fair  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  here  comes  in  the  danger.  The  manager,  or 
impresario,  is  commonly  a  person  who  makes  suc- 
cess, outward  success,  the  all  in  all ;  the  artist 
soon  finds  that  the  manager,  the  speculator,  and 
not  himself,  is  virtually  the  maker  of  the  pro- 
grammes ;  that  only  so  much  of  his  art  is  called 
for  as  will  help  to  keep  up  this  "success";  and 
that  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to  repeat  hacknied 
things,  lower  his  taste  and  striving  to  the  popular 
demand,  study  mere  "effect,"  for  which  trickery 
is  often  more  available  than  true  art,  and  how  to 
entrap  applause  at  any  rate  by  any  sort  of  clap- 
trap. 

We  must  confess  we  deprecate  this  tendency 
to  let  the  control  of  musical  matters  pass  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  speculating  managers. 
These  caiTy  too  much  stir  and  bustle  with  them 
for  the  calm  and  true  enjoyment  of  music.  They 
raise  too  much  wind  ;  the  sjytrit  of  Art  is  of  too 
modest  and  sincere  a  character  to  bear  the  e.x- 
citement  of  their  always  "grand"  occasions.  Art 
loves  quiet  occasions,  wholesome,  temperate  ex- 
citements, and  hates  false  display.  But  business, 
using  art  and  artists  for  its  ends,  will  hear  of 
nothing  quiet,  nothing  not  on  an  outwardly  grand 
scale  and  dazzling  to  the  crowd  ;  it  trades  upon 
factitious  enthusiasms,  fevers.  It  matters  not 
how  many  great  names  are  strung  together  in 
an  announcement ;  how  many  famous  artists, 
even  worthy  of  their  fame,  are  put  into  a  con- 
cert;  if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  be  not  an 
artistic  one,  it  will  be  a  bad  concert.  Good  ar- 
tists there  may  be  and  good  pieces  by  good  mas- 
ters ;  but  the  cloven  foot  of  the  unbelieving  busi- 
ness Mephisto  will  peep  out  somewhere,  and  be- 
tray the  unreality  of  the  whole  affair;  perhaps  a 
piece  of  irrelevant  virtuosity  worked  in  here;  or 
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some  stale  sentiment  sandwiched  between  two 
good  tilings  there,  so  as  to  spoil  the  savor  of  them 
both;  perhaps  merely  the  false  way  in  whieh  things 
•rood  in  themselves,  that  is,  good  in  their  places, 
are  put  together,  a  forced  juniljle  showing  no  sin- 
gleness of  pui-pose,  but  a  desire  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men  ;  perhaps  a  pervading  egotism,  the 
interpreter  claiming  more  notice  than  the  au- 
thor ;  perhaps  more  affectation  than  sincerity  in 
the  homage  paid  to  noble  authors  in  the  se- 
lection ;  and  then  the  traps  set  for  eiimrcs,  to  be 
used,  when  caught,  as  advertisements  ! 

All  these  things,  too  often  present  as  excep- 
tions in  concerts  planned  for  Art's  sake  main- 
ly, are  always  present,  are  the  rule,  in  wdiat  we 
may  call  managers',  or  business,  coniM'rts.  The 
sincerity  of  Art  is  sacrificed  ;  tlic  torn'  of  an  ar- 
artist  is  sooner  or  later  lowered,  his  artistic  prin- 
ciple tacitly  foresworn,  his  faith  in  the  Ideal 
daunted,  or  benumbed  into  indifl'ercnce ;  the  very 
fibre  of  his  nature,  once  so  fine,  grows  coarser, 
after  he  has  joined  one  of  these  concert-giving 
caravanseries,  which  travel  \j\>  and  ilown  the 
lanil,  "doing  a  splendid  business,"  led  liy  the 
wand  of  some  great  managerial  n'agiriaii.  They 
help  their  artists  (^'llirir  artists  !")  to  get  ricli ; 
they  draw  crowds  of  people  into  concert  rooms 
who  otherwise  would  never  stir  for  music — such 
is  tlicir  jilea  ;  and  there  is  some  Irulh  in  it.  I'.ut 
do  tliey  try  on  the  whole  to  raise  tlie  taste  fir 
music  '.'  do  they  encourage,  strengthen  the  iiurer 
aspirations  of  the  artist  V  ])o  (piiet,  pure  artistic 
enterprises,  concerts  given  wilh  ilisinterested  aim 
by  institutions,  or  by  uncniiipi'niiiising  artists, 
flourish  better  in  the  fields  where  Ihey  have  been 
and — not  sown,  but  reaped  ?  To  the  artists,  un- 
der these  auspices,  their  very  successes  are  de- 
moralizing: (noble  exceptions  only  prove  the 
rule)  how  must  it  bi'  then  with  the  easily 
seduced  and  ignorant  public  '?  Your  I'arnnni, 
Ulniaiin,  ISalcman,  makes  nf  inu'^ica  lasliloii  and 
a  fever  for  the  niomeiil,  and  would  fain,  like 
Joshua,  have  the  sun  stand  still,  that  he  ni.iy 
longer  reap  the  goMcn  harvi>st  ;  the  next  who 
follows  in  his  footsteps  finds  it  harder  work,  and 
must  resort  to  means  and  proclamations  still 
more  extraordinary  ;  and  so  through  this  suc- 
cession of  brave  speculators,  each  out-vying  the 
last,  music,  in  its  public  manif'stalinns,  gets  to  be 
nothing  if  not  I'xtraordinary,  like  rope-dancing 
and  jugglery.  Call  you  tliat  a  proper  school  of 
Art  ?  Is  that  the  way  a  nation  is  to  get  its  mu- 
sical education  V 

Nor  H  till'  inroad  of  the  speculator  liniiled  to 
niusii'al  piTfonuances  ;  he  takes  hold  al.so  of  the 
work  of  musical  education,  perceiving  that  so 
many  have  a  wish  to  learn,  and  to  learn  easily 
and  cheaply.  And  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  or- 
ganize and  engineer  it  on  a  "big  scale,"  after 
the  tendency  of  trade  ;  great  music  schools  arc 
started  ;  iiinre  "Conservatories"  (so-called)  have 
sprung  up  in  New  York  and  Boston  within  a 
year  or  two,  than  have  grown  to  consequence  in 
Europe  in  as  many  centuries ;  nothing  quii't, 
modest,  small  will  answer  ;  we  must  do  a  big 
business  ;  and,  as  in  business  every  big  dealer- 
cannot  be  content  with  moderate  prosperity,  but 
must  still  strive  to  swallow  up  all  rivals,  so  in 
the  matter  of  music  schools  we  see  I  he  same  ui- 
Irepi-enejirx  establishing  tlu'ir  branches  and  their 
name  in  many  cities  far  apart,  as  if  greedy  to 
monopolize  this  sort  of  jobbing  for  tlie  wlioli' 
vast  country.     We  do  not  wish    to  prejudge  ex- 


periments or  motives  ;  we  wait  to  see  what  time 
will  bring  forth.  The  fruits  will  be  of  mixed 
character;  they  cannot  be  all  evil  ;  but  we  can- 
not help  mistrusting  educational  raovenients  in 
which  the  business  element  is  so  particnl.irly 
prominent.  At  least  it  becomes  one  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  before  praising,  wait  till  he  can  sat- 
isfy himself -whether  it  is  education  as  the  end 
employing  business  as  a  moans,  or  whether  it  is 
business  for  its  own  private  ends  exploiting  edu- 
cation. 

lint  wo  have  lieon  drawn  fiirllier  into  tins  discus- 
sion tlian  wc  intended  ;  and  it  would  take  several  pa- 
pers to  troat  it  upon  all  sides  fairly,  and  make  nil  the 
qunlificntionsaiid  exceptions,  and  those  disavowals  of 
personal  inquitations,  which  wc  hope  will  lie  iindcr- 
stooil.  Having,  in  our  last,  used  the  plirn^e  "  iiidi- 
vidn.ll  spccniiilion"  in  liricf  alliisinn  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
Gn-af  Musical  1-Vstival  of  the  (ii-st  week  of  tlii-; 
month  in  New  York,  we  felt  hound  to  explain  our 
Tne.-iiiiiig,  and  to  give  reasons  why,  witlioiit  (of 
course)  inimgning  the  character  or  motives,  or  ipics- 
tioning  the  inusic-al  eiiiliiisiiisin  of  a  gentleman 
whom  we  never  knew,  wo  wore  led  to  mistrust  tlic 
pompous  aunouuceinents  of  the  said  Festival,  partly 
Iiecause  they  were  pompous  ;  partly  liecanse  tlio  style 
in  wliioli  the  press  (musical  and  daily)  proclaimed 
the  thing  as  the  JirsI  attempt  at  a  real  Festival  in 
America,  pleasing  to  ignore  the  fact  that  two  have 
licen  held  in  lio^ton,  of  greater  magnitude  and  witli 
somctliiiig  nearer  to  artistic  purity  of  |)rograinnie  : 
and  still  innn^  because  it  was, at  any  rate  purported  to 
he,  ])urelv  tiic  (-nterprisc  and  in  the  interest  of  an 
inilividiud  concert  inanager  or  impre>ario  ;  so  that  tiie 
fail-  inference  was,  that  tlie  whole  thing  was  iiiider- 
taken  primarily  in  the  interests  of  business,  and  only 
incidentally  in  the  interests  of  Art.  AVc  have  since 
learned,  that  while  Mr.  Harrison  generously  risked 
his  capital,  tlie  idea  it<elf  the  artistic  conception  had 
sprung  iqi  before  that  in  the  hrain  and  heart  of  Mr. 
liitter,  tile  accomplished,  earnest  inu-;ician  who  con- 
diietcd  all  the  Oratorios,  in  bis  cajiacity  a^  coiidiictor 
of  the  Hai-inonie  Society,  and  who  contributed  a 
couple  of  large  coniiiositions  of  bis  own  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  doubtless  generous  in  the  man  of  means 
and  liusiiicss  cxpericneo  to  help  the  man  of  ideas  to 
realize  them  ;  hut  none  the  less  do  wo  consider  the 
example  dangerous, — the  more  so  in  proportion  to 
its  (outward)  success.  If  great  Festivals  of  Art, 
whole  weeks  of  Oratorio  and  Svmphony,  are  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  sjieeulators,  and  to  be  exploilod, 
traded  upon  for  ]irivate  pur|ioses,  like  other  coMccrls, 
operas  and  shows,  who  shall  uiulertake  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Art  and  liusincss  ?  If  these 
things  are  to  be  managed  by  men  who  onlv  seek  sue- 
(-CSS,  aial  who  arc  as  glad  to  get  it  in  the  mere  uauie 
oi'  Art.  as  liy  the  fict  of  Art,  what  guaranlv  will 
llierc  be  of  high,  siiirerc  artistic  ciiaracter  in  ]a*o- 
gramnic  or  ]ierlorniancc  ? 

As  to  the  New  York  Festiv.al,  all  accounts  agree 
that  it  was  a  great  linanclal  success  ;  Stemway  Ilal! 
was  ci-owded  night  and  morning  for  a  week.  As  to 
tlie  artistic  success  reports  dilfer  greatly.  Certain  it 
is  that  careful  and  repeated  coiintin2  of  the  chorus,  in 
/:,7//a/i.  mailc  out  not  over  170  voices,  and  in  the 
orchestra  but  .50  instruments  (In  the  Ijoston  Festival 
of  181)4  the  (-horns  numbered  .500,  sometimes  more, 
and  the  orchestra  exceeded  100).  Tiiere  was  but 
one  concert  with  grand  Syinphonv  (the  Erolra]  ;  here 
we  liad  thiee  ;  while  the  several  miscellaneous  con- 
certs or  matinees  were  of  too  meilley  and  common- 
place an  order  to  distinfrnisli  tbem  from  ordinarv 
Batemaii,  Oilmore  or  McGlcnen  concerts.  Many 
speak  in  high  praise  of  the  coiiducling  of  Mr.  Hitter, 
and  one  critii;  loudly  asserts  (claiming  the  credit  of 
advi-cr,  teacher,  for  liimself  !)  that  for  the  first  time 
the  ^  HI/"' of  the  ,l/,,s.v/(i/i  were  rightly  taken  ;  wliilo 
otiiers  found  the  times  so  alisurdly  slow  that  the  great 
choruses  seemed  scarcely  to  acquire  momenliiiii. 
But  as  we  did  not  hear,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge.  Wc 
have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sincere  en- 
joyment of  great  music,  and  that  Mr.  Ritteraml  ^tr. 
Harrison,  and  the  artists    (Mine.  Itosa,  JImc.  Piiiter, 


&c.)  who  assisted  them  with  zeal,  have  done  a  rea' 
service  "i  inspiring  New  York  audiences  wiib  a  res- 
jiect  and  love  for  nolde  oratorios  which  ihev  luiidly 
knew  before. 

We  should  be  glad  to  get  Irnstwortliy  and  more 
intelligible  estimates  of  Mr.  Hitter's  compositions. 
Tlie  press,  as  usual,  is  non  conimittal.  He  is  an  ar- 
tistic character,  a  man  laboring  for  Art  in  earnest. 
Whether  he  have  creative  genius  wo  need  not  be  in 
hasto  to  judge.  His  efforts  are  entitled  to  respect. 
From  several  good  private  sources  we  have  beard 
bis  Overture,  "  Olhcllo,"  jironounceil  oritiinal  and 
strong  ;  while  his  "Forty-sixth  Psalm"  seems  to  have 
called  forth  inoic  timid  compliments.  It  is  called 
"scholastic,"  "nitisiciau-IIke,"  "according  to  rule,"  a 
"very  creditable  effort,"  and  all  that.  We  fain 
would,  but  we  dare  not,  print  a  letter  from  an  admir- 
er which  we  have  rei-eivcd  about  these  two  works, 
bec-ause  af'ter  niu'-li  plausitile,  int'-Ili^ent  jn-aice,  the 
wrilei-  cvi-n  seems  to  put  tin-  Kiiirr  Psalm  U[K)n  a 
level  witli  the  l.iihiji sr.mi  o(  Mendelssohn,  whirli  fol- 
lowed it.  We  will  ipiote  \\iiat  he  says,  ho^vcver,  of 
the  "Otficllo"  overture  .- 

"  Jt  i-s  a  woi-tby  (-omposition,  well  conceived,  and 
carefully  and  artistically  wrought  out.  There  are 
fine  dramatic  points  in  it  and  an  orclie-itration  modern 
and  very  elTective.  The  introduction  is  iuieresting. 
Almost  recitativi;.|ike  it  begins,  eiiL'rossing  vonr  at- 
tention from  the  first,  until  it  briuLrs  in  the  two  lead- 
ing'motives.  They  are  in  line  contrast.  While  the 
first  is  a  nucleus,  mi'jhty  and  strong,  the  second  is 
an  exposition,  exi-eediiiL^iy  lovclv  and  lender.  These 
are  interwoven,  growing  in  the  working  of  that 
vehement  passion.  liiLrber  and  lii^lier.  and  more  and 
more  intense,  until  that  fearful  i-liinax  is  rcacbid,  the 
deed  is  done.  Nothing  is  left  —  a  close,  soinlne,  dee[> 
and  hallow  (?)  brings  the  work  lo  its  end. 

"  True  to  its  jaoiolype,  the  whole  work  grows 
natiiially,  develojies  itself  in  logical  eor.sislencv,  in 
unity  ami  with  vigor." 

On  the  whole,  we  arc  im-lined  lo  jmt  more  fiiili  in 
a  correspondent  who  wisln-s  we  had  beard  tlie  'Othel- 
lo' overlure,  calls  it  a  noble  work  and  is  proud  of  ii, 
but  thinks  the  Psalm,  "alihoiiLdi  soli. I,  pleasing  and 
etl'ective,  less  original,  and  more  like  a  woik  of 
Brahms,  or  Raff,  orotbers  of  that  ilk." 


PuoviDKXci:,  K.  I.,  .Ti:ni:  1.3. —During  the  past 
season  the  Mf.ssititi  has  been  bnuiglit  out  once,  and 
the  Cmillon  twice  by  a  larire  and  very  effective  cho- 
rus and  an  orchestra  of  twenty  five  performers, 
whii-h  in  the  two  performances  of  the  Crealioii  was 
increased  by  rein''o'ccnients  from  your  citv  to  tlie 
numlicr  of  thirtycii.dil.  The  choruses  were  rendered 
in  a  manner  creiliiublc  to  the  singers  and  their  Con- 
ductor, and  showed  iinmistakaldy  that  although  our  ' 
city  has  hitherto  been  behind  her  neiglibors  in  musi- 
cal culture,  she  is  by  no  means  destiliKe  of  native 
talent,  wliicli  if  jiroperly  directed  and  developed  will 
soon  give  her  ail  cipial  position  among  her  sisters 
as  a  fosterer  of  the  Art. 

The  solos  were  well  sustained  by  Misses  Houston 
and  I!yan,  and  Me.ssrs.  Ilazebvood,  tiuilinette  and 
Whitney.  These  Ora'orios  have  been  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Fben  Tourjee,  Director  of  the 
Providence  Conservatory  of  .Music,  w-hicti  gentle- 
man has  also  given  us  a  series  of  classical  Chamber 
concerts,  in  whii-li  the  favorite  Jfendelssohn  Quin- 
tctie  Club  have  Iioriie  a  very  important  part,  assist- 
ed by  Messrs.  Lang,  Perabo,  Petcrsilea  and  Gold- 
beck  as  Pianists;  and  Misses  Smith,  Barton,  Itvan, 
and  Mr.  Ilazeln-ood  as  vocalists.  Among  the  many 
good  things  given  at  these  concerts  were  the  Quar- 
tet in  A,  No.  6,  op.  IS;  llie  (>iiintet  in  C,  op,  29. 
and  the  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major,  op.  78,  bv  Beetho- 
ven ;  the  (Quintet  for  piano  and  strings  in  K  flat,  op. 
Ai  :  and  the  Quartet  in  A,  No.  .'i,  op.  41,  by  It. 
S--buniann;  tin-  (Juintet  in  G  minor,  by  .AJozart  • 
J'iano  Trio  in  D  minor,  op.  47,  by  .Mendelssohn, 
and  the  Grand  Septet  in  D  minor  liy  Hummel. 
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Tliorn  is  iii;\ll('r  fur  loflcclion  in  tlio  following  fir- 
ticlo,  wliicli  wo  take,  IVoin  llic  Loniloii  (hclicstra  of 
Juno  1. 

£300  For  a  Song. 

llnrlnfr  (his  and  ilie  past  week  llic  baton  of  tlic 
aiictinneci'  has  hecn  nionoloiiiiifr,  in  irregular  Iicats, 
llio  MKiMcv  \'alue  of  Messts.  (loulding  and  D'AI- 
niaiuo's  stoek  in  trade.  ^Tlic  ninety  tlioii.sand  plates 
have  heen  )Hit  up  for  eonipotition  and  knocked  down 
— one  half  tlieieof  at  the  value  of  the  metal,  the  oth- 
er at  sums  varying'  from  l.s.  6d.  to  .£76  per  plate. 
The  superb  edition  of  Dr,  Arnold's  cathedral  mnsic 
was  disposed  of  for  one  penny  per  plate  over  its  pviee 
in  the  scales  of  the  pcwierer;  the  beautiful  edition 
of  Haydn's  "6Vfn//o»  "  arranged  by  Bishop  at  the 
same  tarilV;  whilst  Alexander  Lee's  song,  "He  wipes 
the  tear,"  pro.Iuced  the  sum  of  i.'US  ;  and  Croueb's 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  the  larger  amount  of  .£5.'32. 
Indeed,  this  song,  with  its  arrangements,  realized 
more  than  £800.  Bishop's  ballad,  "My  pretty 
Jane,"  or  "The  bloom  is  on  the  fye,"  ran  up  to 
£2G2,  and  tiie  "Dermot  astore."  by  tlie  late  Mr. 
Crnneh,  proved  to  be  worth  ;£168. 

The  great  house  in  Soho-square,  during  its  eighty 
years'  reign,  must  have  produced  many  thousands  of 
songs  and  ballads,  and  if  only  one  in  live  hundred  be 
the  averaire  of  a  great  success,  this  house  most  assur- 
edly has  bad  more  than  ordinary  luck.  It  did  not 
rely  on  advertisement,  and  certainly  not  on  royalties 
to  singers — for  the  vocalists  of  the  past  days  were  but 
too  glad  to  appear  with  the  favorites  of  the  Solio- 
sijuarc  catalogue.  Some  of  the  iiopular  melodies 
had  the  advantage  of  being  heard  from  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Old  Drurv  ;  but  the  most  val- 
ued, hy  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  ".My  pretty  Jane,"  is  a 
Vauxinill  ditty,  and  one  hut  little  prized  by  its  com- 
poser, and  at  first  heard  with  the  utmost  indifference. 
Lee's  ballad,  "He  wipes  the  tear,"  has  never  heen  a 
public  singer's  song,  and  has  had  no  intr<nluction  be- 
yond the  energy  of  the  traveller  and  the  ordinary 
outlets  of  trade.  It  is  a  religious  song — a  style  of 
song  held  until  recently  by  publishers  in  great  con- 
tempt ;  so  much  so  that  a  great  bouse,  wdien  offered 
the  "'Chemin  dit  Paradis/'  by  Blnmenthal,  rejected  it, 
giving,  as  a  reason,  that  there  was  something  aI)out 
"heaven"  in  the  poetry,  a  place  in  that  particular  em- 
porium hut  little  thought  of,  as  there  was  no  busi- 
ness to  he  carried  on  there. 

To  read  tlie  reviews  of  the  new  songs  of  the  season 
in  these  days,  one  must  imagine  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  failure,  and  that  every  composer  is  a  Schu- 
bert or  a  Bishop.  It  is  not  one  song  in  bve  hundred 
that  is  to  succeed  ;  but  almost  every  song  is  recorded 
as  a  tolerably  sized  nugget.  The  popular  song  of 
the  past  generation  is  an  illustration  of  the  great 
power  of  inferiority-'good  sense  exercised  on  art  in 
a  low  estate,  as  a  normal  condition  beHiting  the  pub- 
he  taste.  There  has  been  no  zeal,  and  but  little,  if 
anv,  invention.  Poet  and  composer  have  both  sym- 
pathized with  the  thousands  that  surround  them,  and 
have  gone  in  for  a  little  bit  of  everv-ilay  life.  There 
has  licen  a  demonstration  of  a  generous  mediocrity— 
iioih.ing  unusual  above,  nothing  absurd  below. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  excite  expectation,  nothincr 
to  excite  surprise.  The  poet  lias  proved  himself 
amiable  and  well-behaved  ;  the  composer,  natural 
and  rational.  There  w'as  no  attempt  to  offer  "the 
busks  tliat  the  swine  did  eat,"  or  "apple  pie  made  all 
of  qninces."  Jilr.  Fitzball  was  not  fettered  in  trying 
to  excell  Tom  Moore,  nor  was  Henrv  Bishop  jiar- 
alyzed  by  the  thouebt  of  surpassing  a  Weber  or  Mo- 
zart. Tliese  skilled  workiuen  well  knew  that  a  linle 
practical  cement  was  wortli  all  the  vital  passion  of 
tlie  country.  Common  sense  in  ordinary  coin  was  a 
certain  currency ;  more  weighty  bullion,  however 
more  really  valuable,  was  only  fit  for  bank  deposit. 
IMost  people  are  fond  of  music,  but  most  people  are 
neither  remarkable  nor  distinguished  for  their  knowl- 
edL'e  or  appreciation  of  it.  The  gift  is  common,  but 
there  is  no  noise  made  about  it.  Moilcrafe  power, 
and  models  within  reach  suit  the  general  mind,  and  a 
form  of  feebleness  amalgamates  with  notions  of  fee- 
bleness. The  greatest  composers  are  not  the  most 
wise  of  men;  they  are  always  looking  up  to  moun- 
tains, or  upon  deserts,  or  into  caverns,  for  kindred 
spiiits  to  recognize  their  inspirations.  The  success- 
ful ballad  composer  is  content  to  look  into  himself, 
find  a  little  experience  of  the  "know  thyself"  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  very  much  like  most 
other  people,  and  so  he  composes  something  like 
himself,  and  which  most  other  people  find  they  can 
like.  He  acts  with  the  many  as  one  of  the  many, 
and  takes  no  thought  of  doing  more  or  doing  better 
than  others  of  his  craft.  He  may  be  harmlessly 
somnolent,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it;  he  may  put 
forth  much  strength,  but  not  as  obedience  or  obliga- 
tion, for  it  simply  came  in  its  turn,  and  cost  him  no 
labor.  He  is  surprised  to  find  there  is  an  everl.asting 
murmur  about  his  song — a  deep  consent  of  its  suita- 


bility to  the  w.ants  of  the  public — and  he  accepts  his 
position  like  a  sensible  man  and  a  man  of  taste, 
thankful  that  be  is  not  a  bold  innovator,  ii  man  of 
genius,  or  a  learned  composer.  Gluck  said,  "what 
pco|de  call  'making  songs,'  generally  costs  me  a 
year's  jircparation  and  a  severe  illness;"  but  Gluck 
thought  his  brother  composers  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant, and  ihe  public  corrupted  and  capricious.  II 
put  himself  into  a  fever  in  his  endeavor  to  restore  tin. 
rights  of  the  divine  science  (which,  hy  the  way,  is 
now  said  to  be  no  science  at  all),  and  was  only  made 
convalescent  by  the  short  dresses  of  his  ballet,  and 
the  gorgeous  splendor  of  his  mise-en-scine.  The 
composer  of  "He  wipes  the  tear"  was  not  so  enter- 
prising, the  composer  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
not  so  ambitions  or  so  ingenious.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  combat,  nothing  to  mend;  they  appeased  the 
publishers,  pleased  the  public,  smiled  upon  the  he- 
rocs  of  the  great  school  who  looked  down  upon  them 
and  disowned  them,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  ad.ige — 

"Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia." 

Theic  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  it  appears 
Messrs.  Gonlding  and  D'Almaino  had  discovered 
something  of  the  way  in  regard  to  playing  the  piano, 
and  the  supposed  novelty  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  £502.  Altogether  based  upon  the  Tutor  of  J. 
B.  Cramer,  and  not  suggesting  any  new  or  shorter 
cut  to  power  over  the  instrument,  the  Soho  Eoyal 
Koad  is  luuch  the  same  as  the  old  road,  and  may  be 
therefore  worth  the  purchase  money. 

There  was  no  competition  for  the  cnthedr.al  music, 
and  the  course  of  Novello  cancels  it  off  at  the  tariff 
of  the  melting  pot.  The  edition  of  Arnold  is  a 
fellow  companion  to  that  of  Boyce,  published  by  the 
house  of  Robert  Cocks.  The  beautiful  volumes  of 
Arnold  costing  upwards  of  £1,000,  realized  about 
£92,  for  it  appeared  no  one  would  buy  them.  The 
work  was  utterly  unsaleable,  and  that  of  Boyce  d':G 
not  yield  the  interest  of  its  dormant  metal.  As  the 
sale  of  church  music  has  most  wonderfully  increased 
since  the  issue  of  those  splendid  editions  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  those  books  are  either  too  high  in  price 
for  church  choirs  or  their  contents  are  not  such  as 
are  now  agreeable  to  church  congregations.  Doubt- 
loss  there  are  anthems  in  the  cathedral  wdiich  the 
general  parochial  mind  will  never  care  much  about, 
and  there  are  those  which  at  present  most  parish 
choirs  cannot  snccessfullv  attack.  But  the  entire 
repertoire  of  the  Cathedral  must  eventually  abide  the 
judirmcnt  of  the  popular  mind,  and  the  parochial 
congregation  will  settle  the  permanence  of  any  Ca- 
thedral anthem.  The  half  of  Boyce  is  of  no  real 
mercantile  value,  and  certainly  not  more  than  a  third 
of'Arnold.  We  should  much  deplore  the  disappear- 
ance ofsuch  a  noble  reprint  as  that  of  the  Arnold. 
Cathedral  music  at  a  penny  a  page,  and  Crouch  at 
seventy-six  pounds  per  page,  is  no  encouragement  to 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Messrs.  Novello,  and  truly  a 
weighty  discouragement  to  composers  of  anthems. 
There  is  something  rotten  in  tliis  department  of  mu- 
sical literature  and  we  shall  be  delichted  to  find  a 
musician  ready  to  undertake  a  revolution.  A  good 
solo  anthem  of  five  plates  ought  to  be  as  valuable 
mercantile  property  as  the  six  hundred  pound  ballad 
of  Mr.  Crouch.  Mendelssohn's  cavatina,  "0  rest  in 
the  Lord"  would  overtop  the  ballad,  and  from  this 
beautiful  composition  our  composers  may  take  both 
example  and  cncourasrement.  The  old  forms  of  the 
Cathedral  solo  will  neither  bring  money  nor  credit, 
but  the  new  form  will  bring  both. 

The  same  journal  informs  us  : 

Fni,.  Lcccv  has  concluded  a  brilliant  engagement 
for  America,  a  country  which  henceforth  will  lie  as 
completely  and  naturally  in  the  "round"  of  profes- 
sional artists  as  have  Prussia  and  England  hitherto. 
The  Americans  have  shown  themselves  warm  sup- 
porters of  musical  talent;  and  the  success  of  Mme. 
Parepa  only  afiords  the  initiative  of  an  example 
which  will  be  generally  followed.  The  professional 
tour  must  include  Xcw  York  as  profitably  as  London 
and  Berlin. 

Br.cssEr.s  M.  van  der  Straaten.  ofBrussels,  is 
about  to  publish  a  bonk,  entitled  Mnaic  in  the  Xcllir-r- 
lands  be/hrcilie  \9th  Ceiititr//.  It  will  contain  many 
documents  hitherto  unknown,  together  with  biogra- 
phies and  notices  of  all  Netherland  composers,  vir- 
tuosos, theoreticians  and  instrument  makers — of 
Netherland  operas,  motets,  national  songs,  Acrulc- 
mies.  Guilds,  books,  portraits,  and,  in  a  wc-  .  ■U 
subjects  in  any  way  connected  with  music.  ]\i.  .'an 
der  Straaten  has  searched  every  accessible  col.'-^tion 
and  library,  and  so  arranged  the  various  subjects,  ac- 
cording to  their  rcspociive  dates, that  they  form  a  kind 
of  chronological  table.  He  has,  also,  collected  ' 
large  amount  of  hi;,'hly  remarkable  and  trustw-.r.hv 
information  regarding  the  rise  and  pio^ress  of  Fr- 
aud Italian  opera  during  the  17th  and  18tb  cepn 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

Open  the  uindy,  Acushla  Machree.     Song. 

M.   Kdlei: 

Ca])ital  Iri.'fh  soogand  serenade. 
Still  he  kept  thinking.     S'g  &  Cho.  Dr.  Ordivmj. 
Come,  darling,  to  the  spirit  land.     "  " 

With  rosebuds  in  my  hair.  "  " 

Somebody's  darling  slumbers  here.  "  " 

Four  songs  of  marked  merit,  by  the  musical  Doctor. 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty.   S'g.  S.  J/.  Grannis. 

The  Eoog  is  full  of  beauty,  alEO.    First  late. 
Two  little  pairs  of  boots.     Song.      J.  IT.  Pixley. 

Exceedingly  pretty  and  touching.     Mottiers  ehould 
sing  it,  then  go  andkiss  the  children  in  "the  trundle- 
bed  sleeping."' 
S.- °.et  seventeen.     Song.  V.  Gabriel. 

Charming  ballad  of  a  "nut  brown  maid." 

0  fatal  flvwer.     (0  don  fatale).     Sop.  Song. 

"Don  Carlos,"  by  Verdi. 

All  weep  not.     CNon  piangea).  "  " 

Two  difficult  songs,  of  a  high  order,   from  anew 
opera. 

The  sun  may  rise  to-morrow.  S'g. 
Rest  for  the  weary.  " 

A  m.'ssage  from  the  deep.         " 
Moss-grown  well      Ballad. 
How  fast  the  days  are  nassin; 


Sweet  love,  since  that  sad  day. 


A.  Burrhard 

Wrigliton. 

E.  Berger. 

C.  Blamphin. 

Song  and  Cho. 

A.   Weaver. 
Ballad. 
E.  W.  Foster. 
Sis  songs  that  it  is  safe  to  buy,  and  cout-iining 
mucli  good  music. 
Tantum  Ergo.     Quartett.  E.  Lilly. 

Refuge.     (.Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul.)     Quart. 

G.  H.  Martin 
For  quartett  and  other  choirs. 
Love's  last  hope.     Ballad.  A.  Ware. 

One  little  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  S'g.    Webster. 
Good  songs  by  .able  composers. 
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Instrumental. 

Soldaten-lied:r..    (Soldier's  songs.) 

With  a  bright  cl  arring  to  them. 
Boute-en-traine.     Galop  de  concert. 

For  Guitar. 


Waltzes. 
Gimg'l. 

4  hands. 

Ketterer. 
Hayden. 


Belial: 


Parting  Waltze 

Mabel  Waltzes.         "  " 

TVell-known  favorites,  well  arranged 
Reapers  Polka.     4  hds. 

Good  for  learners. 
Amazoni.an  March.  F.  W.  Petersehen. 

Very  powerful  and  brilliant.     Xot  difilcult. 
Spinning  Song,  from  Haydn's  "Seasons. "Patter. 

Brines  the  spinning  wheel  plainly  before  the  eyes 
"nd  ears. 

Joys  that  we've  tasted.     Waltz  for  Guitar. 

Ilayden. 
Short,  but  pretty. 
Valley  March.  .1  G.  Mnrdcck. 

Priest's  March  in  Athalia.     4  hds.     Mendelssohn. 
Quite  different  in  character  and    arrangement,    of 
course,  but  both  good  in  tbeir  way.    Not  difficult. 
Sparkling  Scuppernong  Schottisch.         R.  Berry. 
A  glorification  of  an  excellent  grape,  by  a  "berry." 
Brilliant  and  tasteful. 
Souvenir  de  la  Harpe  Eolienne.     R.  H.  Wehner. 
A  sweet  melody,  \vith  light  arpeggios.     Moderately 
difficult. 
Swing  song.  Illustration  for  Piano.     C.Fontaine. 
Has  a  curious  and  pleasing  sninging  motion. 
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ForDwiijhfw  Jourarii  of  Music. 

The  Lake  of  the  Lilies. 

At.the  <iliadowy  heart  of  the  ancient  forest 

A  jewel-like  iHkelet  lieseouceiiled, 
Deep,  pellucid,  azure,  tremulous, 

Cleiir  to  the  smile  of  the  wky  revelled. 
As  the  splendid  eye  of  afair  encliantresa 

Flashes  wildly  throu;;Ii  fanf^Ied  hair, 
So  this  lalcelet,  fr£tm  leafy  tresses. 

Bright  with  wonderful  light  doth  glare. 
And  under  the  coolness  of  .sylvm  shadow, 

Its  marge  with  lilies  is  sprinkled  o'er  ; 
Fairy  flotillas,  slow  rocking  at  anchor. 
Perfect  pearls  on  a  sapjtbire  floor. 
Blossoms  pure  and  pale  ? 

Water  elyes  are  they! 
Lilies  on  the  lake, 

Floating  day  by  day  ; 
But  when  shades  grow  long, 

Moved  by  magic  change, 
Kach  becomes  an  elt. 

Sweet,  and  fjiir,  and  strange. 
Wave-deived  woman  form", 

From  the  lake  they  glide, 
.Springing  each  to  each, 
Olinging  side  by  sid  ■  ; 
Tbrougli  the  long  moonr-ays, 

In  and  out  they  play, 
Ellin  pelting  elf 

With  the  sparkling  spray  ; 
Cloudlike,  on  the  wind 

Floating,  laughing  low, 
Wliirli'ffi  round  and  round. 

Light  as  drifts  of  snow. 
Though  by  day  they  lio 

Kooted  and  resigned 
Unto  each  caprice 

Of  the  wave  or  wiri.1,  ; 

All  the  warm  night  long, 

Hounds  of  avay  ward  grace, 
Undulations  wild, 

Airy  path^  they  trace. 
Not  low-bending  corn, 

Grass-grown,  wind-blown  les, 
Arrowy  flight  of  bird. 

Spring  of  chamois  free, 
Not  the  wave  that  swells 

Over  ocean's  breast, 

Not  the  cloud  that  floats 

Down  the  sunset  west. 

Not  the  white-sailed  Itaric, 

Flecking  summer  seas, 

Willow  boughs  that  rock 

In  a  w.iutnn  breeze, 

Nothing  moves  on  earth 

With  so  wild  a  grace. 

As  those  dancing  forms  ; 

Lovely  wafer-f  lys  I 
Naught  so  perfect-fair, 

Save  in  dreams,  we  see; 
Charmed  motion  rare. 
Sweet  as  melody  I 
When  o'er  the  glimmering  lake  of  the  lilies 

The  silver  lamp  of  the  moon  grows  pale. 
Slowly,  slowly,  the  gr.ay  mist  gathers. 
And  folds  the  elves  in  a  shadowy  veil. 
And  when,  in  the  warmth  of  the  morning  surdight. 

Vapor  floats  from  the  lake  away. 
Fringing  its  margin,  the  water-lilies 

Dreamily,  placidly,  softly  sway; 
Censers  brimming  with  e.x<iuisi'e  incense, 

Cool,  and  dewy,  and  spotless  white  ; 

Fresh  and  blooming  as  innocent  children. 

Newly  awakened  from  slumters  light. 

r.\NST  RiTMOSD   RlTTLR. 


ftuartet  Playing. 


THE    QUAUTKTS    OF    THE    liKOTIIEUS    MUELLER 
.-VND    THE  FLORENTINES. 
[We  translate  the  fnllowing  article,  bv  Lnuis  Kofrler,  from 
the  i\Vue  Zetlschrtfc Jiir  Mu^ik.  Leipzig.  :\Iay  31,  1867]. 

Tlie  so-callud  Florentine   Quartet  of  Mossr.s. 
Jean  Becker,  Masi,  Chiostri  and   Hilpert 


iii?t  now  alti'sctg  the  most  intense  interest  of  llie 
musical  worlil,  and  in  soci.il  circles  occasions 
lively  controver.sios  in  Ponii)arison  withtlie  Quar- 
tets of  the  older  and  the  younger  Brothers 
Mueller.     *  *  *  * 

Je.ax  Becker  is  a  native  of  JI;innheini  and  is 
settled  with  his  family  at  Strassburs.  IIlLl'ERT, 
a  Niirembei'ser  and  pupil  of  Ihe  Leipziif  Con- 
servatory, was  livinjr  as  a  violoncellist  in  Zurich, 
wiien,  at  the  instisation  of  Becker,  who  was  then 
in  Florence,  ho  removed  to  that  city  :  here  Beck- 
er ha  found  suitaljle  ('uarlct  comradi's  in  Sil- 
iior  Masi,  a  violini.-t  trom  the  Roman  territory, 
and  SiL'Uor  Chiostri,  a  violinist  of  Florence. 
Thus  of  two  Italians  and  two  (jernians  in  Flor- 
ence was  formed  the  (Juarlet  whicli  is  named  af- 
ter that  city  :  ]?ecker  and  M.-isi  the  two  violins, 
Chiostri  the  viola,  and  Ililpert  the  violoncello. 

Becker,  the  founder,  a  world-renowned  con- 
cert violinist  of  the  noblest  culture,  remained 
still  the  soul  of  the  Quartet.  The  two  Italians 
stood  .somewhat  remote  from  the  Germ.an  Quar- 
tet literature;  the  ripe  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
were  rather  toreiirn  to  them,  and  Ihe  lalcr  Beet- 
hoven for  a  lonj  time  wholly  unintelligible.  If 
Ililpert  was  at  first  ineonipar.ably  beyond  them, 
yet  ho  too  first  received  tliroujrh  Becker  Ihe  key 
to  the  understandiniT,  concc-ition  and  mode  of 
treatment  of  Beethoven's  last  as  well  as  of  Sch'i- 
mann's  Quarte's.  I  give  these  data  as  1  re- 
ber  them  Irom  oral  commuiiicalions. 

.-Vnd  here  we  will  introvluec  some  remarks 
about  the  Brothers  MuELLE"..  which  may  also 
serve  comparatively  for  other  Quartets  of  iinpor- 
taneo  which  performed  in  public  in  their  time, 
and  to  which  crtainly  belongs  a  share  of  the 
merit  of  furlhering  the  art  of  Quartet  playing. 

The  oldur  Brothers  Jhieller  were  four  sons  of 
one  pair  of  parents  in  Brunswick.  I  know  this 
positively,  for  I.  myself  a  Brunswicker.  still  knew 
Ihe  grey-haired  father  (the  musician  Egyi!ius 
Mu(dler)  of  the  four  older  brnilu'rs :  and  with 
me  the  whole  city  knew,  that  they  were  "aclua'" 
brothers.  This  f.icthas  been  ('oubtcd.  and  there 
has  been  talk  of  a  "supposititious  brother." 

Tlie  yonnrjcr  brothers,  again,  are  all  four  sons 
of  one  couple.  The  father,  Concertmeister  Carl 
Mueller,  was  first  violinist  of  the  ohler  Quartet. 
That  this  is  equally  true,  and  that  here  too  there 
exists  no  supposititious  brother,  "cousin"  or  wdiat 
not  (as  has  been  variously  asserted).  I  know  with 
not  less  certainty  :  for,  as  a  youth  of  si.xteen 
(who  now,  after  30  year,'=,  remembers  that  time 
with  pleasure)  I  was  in  and  out  at  Concertmeis- 
ter Mueller's,  and.  in  the  (Jiiartet  practice  of  the 
boys  Bernhard  (now  viola  player)  and  Carl  (now  I 
first  violin  of  the  younger  Quartet),  their  excel- 
lent teacher,  the  violinist  Kammerimtxikun  Jlewes, 
useil  to  employ  me  to  help  out  the  afiair  at  the 
tenor  or  the  second  violin  desk,  while  he  himself 
ofilciated  as  violoncellist.  The  other  brothers. 
Hugo  (now  second  violinist)  and  Wilhelm  (now 
violoncelli.st  of  tlie  younger  Quartet)  were  still 
very  little  fellows,  who  "played"  to  be  sure,  but 
had  as  yet  no  seat  or  part  in   the    Quartet.     At 


any  rate  all  the    famous    Muellers    aie    genuine 
blood  relations. 

This  little  genealogy  was  necessary  here,  not 
only  to  antln  nlicate  historically  the  family  of  the 
eight  illustrious  "fellows,"*  but  also  as  a  text  for 
a  few  artistic  observalionp. 

We  may  call  the  older  brolhersthe  fathers  of 
the  more  modern  Quartet  playing.  T  e  mo-i 
interior,  thorough  culture  of  every  part  f'oiei), 
in  accordance  with  ihe  spirit  of  the  vh  ib'.  s  nIi 
as  is  only  po.'sible  throuL'h  |iei-fect  nniformity  of 
a  sound  /ec/(n/V;!((?,  made  thepl.i\crs  luoihers  in 
an  artistic  sense  also;  a  harmonious  understand- 
ing blended  them  into  a  perfect  unity,  amount- 
ing to  a  sort  of   hidividualitij. 

The  older  brothers  had  much  to  find  out  for 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  coneeptioTi  and  ren- 
dering of  the  Beethoven  Qiiarlets.  from  op.  .'J9 
onward,  w'li.  h  '-ere  still  b:il  1  !'••  practised  or 
understood  at  their  time;  of  models  they  had 
re.ally  none  ;  they  were  their  own  ot-ir/iital.  The 
latest  Beethoven  Quartets  they  h:id  to  try  to 
fiitbom  in  their  own  way;  fir  .Schumann  they 
had  no  inward  afiinity.  In  those  Beethoven 
Quartels.  those  revelations  of  the  locked  np  in- 
ner worlil  of  a  personality,  wdiieh  can  now  be 
reairded  as  the  vital  centre,  the  germ  of  a  future 
wdiicli  he  already  ridetl  ideally  beforehand — in 
those  Quartels  ll;e  older  brothers  gave  the  key- 
note of  the  common  mood  and  understanding  ; 
the  technical  realization  of  the  idea  was  to  them 
a  dilficidt  labor,  brilliantly  successful  to  be  sure, 
but  slill  evermore  a  'labor."  They  had  done 
enough,  and  more  than  n.erely  satisfied  the  best 
demand  of  their  time.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
now,  how  the  lotinger  Brothers  Mueller  could 
.stuily  fine  Quartet-playing,  attain  to  an  intellec- 
tual, deep  conception,  and  strive  after  the  ideal, 
since  they  were  constant  listeners  to  the  older 
four.  The  ^'  'e  of  rendering  Ihe  earlier  and 
middle  Beethoven  had  cnlcri'd,  unconscionslv, 
into  their  very  flesh  and  blooil ;  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  Quartels,  they  were 
p'  y  recej)livc.  But  both  in  Ihe  Schumann 
and  in  the  later  Beethoven  Quartets  there  was 
in  reserve  for  them  much  work  of  their  own  in 
the  way  of  livinr/  lhn)i.<(:lr<:s  into  and  reproducing 
those  compositions;  they  mastered  Schumann  in 
the  course  of  lime,  and  continued  to  enter  more 
and  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  ; 
with  wonderful  art  they  disclosed  the  moody  se- 
crets (p  rlly  discovered  by  themselves)  of  works 
so  long  looked  upon  as  riddles.  Tliev  had  to  a 
good  degree  increased  the  collective  Art-ca|.ital 
of  the  oilier  brothers,  had  discovered  new  terri- 
tory and  successfully  improved  it. 

In  coming  bac'k  now  to  the  Florentines,  we 
have  first  of  all  to  consider  Herr  Becker,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Quartet. 

What  tlie  eight  Muellers  had  disseminated  in 
their  wide  travels,  what  I  hey  had  directly  or  in- 
directly   introduced  into    wider  string    Quartet 

**  Goethe  said,  that  his  countrymen,  instead  of  disputing 
whether  he  or  Schiller  were  the  greatest,  ought  to  rejoice  la 
having  two  "such  fellows." 
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circles,  tluis  cstablisliliin;  a  common  iiinlcrstainl- 
\u<y  and  indccil  a  scttleil  normal  style,  was  lor 
B(H'kcr  an  cli'incnt,  already  ibiind.  lie  luid  es- 
sentially notliini;  to  tliinU  out  and  to  (atliom  for 
the  first  time  ;  Iiis  problem  only  was  :  Iiow  to  dis- 
pose of  the  inheritance  in  the  sense  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality. He  did  this,  as  only  a  genial  virtu- 
oso can,  who,  in  the  possession  of  a  not  only  per- 
fectly formed,  bnt  even  a  pecnflar  techni(jue,  is 
able  to  reproduce  something  rcodrcd  so  that  it 
shall  come  out  fresh  and  in  a  certain  sense  his 
own. 

I?ecker  sets  mere  euphony,  or  heaiilij  of  sound, 
very  high  ;  he  agrees  therein  with  the  principle 
handed  down  by  the  Italian  school,  which,  we 
know,  cultivates  the  charm  of  sensuous  effect 
even  beyond  the  utmost  limits.  Tlius  Becker 
was  a  proper  magnet  for  his  two  Italjans.  Hil- 
pcrt,  for  a  German,  seems  in  point  of  sonority  to 
have  assimilated  well  with  his  colleagnes ;  here 
and  there,  to  be  sure,  he  has  to  hold  back  with 
his  stronger  strokes, — and  yet  the  violoncello, 
even  with  its  greater  strength,  is  just  the  in- 
strument to  harmonize  with  softer  sounding 
Quartet  voices  :  indeed  the  Bass  is  for  the  most 
part  the  supporting  ground,  the  firm  foot  for  the 
i-est,  and  even  in  ohhligato  playing  it  has  always 
voices  ahore  itself. 

Now  if  the  Florentine  Quartet,  in  its  quality 
of  sound,  has  decidedly  the  paramount  and  pur- 
posely cultivated  character  of  the  tender,  the 
lovehj — not  however  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  powerful :  we  must  characterize  the  tone  of 
the  Mueller  brothers  Quartet,  with  all  its  beauty, 
rather  as  a  ncrvnim  one  ;  they  cultivate  beauty 
of  sound  as  such  less,  than  they  direct  their  aim 
to  characteristic  expression.  The  Florentines 
are  never  inclined  to  sacrifice  aught  of  tone- 
beauty  to  characteristic  expression ;  sharp  out- 
line, strong  contrasts  are  not  the  point  with 
them.  The  Muellers  on  the  contrary  go  boldly 
right  into  the  matter,  and  make  it  a  point  to  ex- 
press hard,  rugged,  downright  passionate  parts 
with  a  corresponding  mode  of  bowing,  taking  no 
especial  thought  of  the  fine  sensuous  efltect 

With  the  Florentines,  a  sensuous  beauty  of 
form,  a  soft  and  tender  kind  of  tone,  is  the  mate- 
rial in  which  they  clothe  the  thought,  aeeording  to 
their  personal  feeling  of  truth  ;  with  the  Muel- 
lers on  the  contrary,  a  firmer  tone-material  and 
characteristic  delineation  are  the  prominent  pe- 
culiarity. Moreover  the  Muellers  are  the  crea- 
tors of  the  modern  Quartet  playing,  whereas  the 
Florentines  are  the  receivers  and  conlinnators. 
Accordingly  the  two  modes  of  playing  are  relat- 
ed to  one  another  somewhat  as  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine.  The  hard  (major)  energy  there, 
and  the  soft  (minor)  tenderness  here,  are  charac- 
teristic fundamental  moods,  proceeding  from 
which,  however,  each  of  the  groups  draws  to  it- 
self the  peculiarities  of  (he  other.  To  pursue  the 
comparison  yet  further,  one  might  say,  for  exam- 
ple :  the  Muellers  and  the  Florentines  stand 
contrasted  to  each  other  like  Schnmann  and 
Mendelssohn,  like  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  like 
Joachim  and  Jean  Becker,  and  so  oh, — but,  be 
it  borne  in  mind  again,  only  in  respect  to  their 
intrinsic  natural  disposition,  apart  from  other 
more  external  peculiarities.  Shall  we  mention 
these  .5  Well  then,  to  Becker  we  must  attribute 
unconditionally  a  peculiar  power  of  specific  vio- 
lin virtuosity ;  the  first  violinists  of  both  the 
Mueller  Quartets,  formerly  excellent  solo  play- 


ers, havc^  fdlcn  nIT'in  that,  while  they  have  given 
themselves  up  almost  exclusively  to  (Quartet  cul- 
ture. You  remark,  so  lar  as  virtuosity  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  exceedingly  fine  and  easy  execu- 
tion of  so  many  technical  didicultics  on  Becker's 
part  a  plus,  which  however  is  easily  missed. — A 
comparison  of  the  other  players,  the  second  vio- 
lin of  the  Muelh^rs  with  that  of  the  Florentines, 
&c.,  would  lead  into  small  details  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  opposite  peculiarities.  We  may  sum  it  all 
np  in  the  remark,  that  with  the  Mueller  Quar- 
tet, the  nature  of  the  men,  their  deep  and  earnest 
absorption  into  the  very  heart  and  vital  meaning 
of  the  trorks,  \a  an  original  and  positive  power; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Florentine  Quartet 
has  received  into  itself  this  already  fathomed 
meaning  and  so  is  free  for  more  convenient  hand- 
ing of  the  form. 

This  last  remark  I  would  apply  especially  to 
the  later  Quartets  of  Beethoven,  in  the  render- 
ing of  which  the  Florentines  excel  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  They  play  them  as  easily  as  Haydn's 
music.  As  the  Florentines  render  them,  a  hear- 
er who  is  at  all  musical  finds  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  meaning,  entering  into  the 
mood,  or  seeing  through  the  intricate  complexi- 
ties of  form.  With  them  the  playing  of  these 
works  is  indeed  play  ;  whereas  in  the  rendering 
of  the  Muellers,  with  all  the  high  enjoyment,  we 
always  feel  the  earnestness  of  an  original  repro- 
duction of  the  difficult  music;  we  the  hearers,  in 
a  certain  sense,  help  in  this  reproduction — we 
have  a  harder  time  of  it,  but  we  also  feel  our- 
selves more  deeply  interested.  The  Muellers 
belonged  to  those  whom  we  cannot  highly 
enough  honor,  who  had  at  first  hand  to  find  a 
true  blendmg  of  substance  and  for,m,  a  true  de- 
deciphering  of  just  what  Beethoven  meant,  and 
to  realize  it  to  the  ear.  The  technical  exercise  of 
playing  together  with  a  beautiful  precision,  im- 
mensely as  it  weighs  in  the  scale,  was  rather  a 
mere  external,  secondary  thing  with  them,  com- 
pared with  bringing  out  the  spirit  and  poetic 
meaning.  But  the  Florentines,  after  such  genial 
pioneering  in  this  last  respect,  found  their  chief 
difllculty  in  just  the  technical  practice,  moderated 
however  by  the  fact,  that  their  first  violinist 
could  play  over  every  phrase  to  the  uninitiated 
ones  with  the  most  beautiful  and  masterly  under- 
standing. Yet  in  spite  of  that,  the  Florentines, 
in  point  of  execution,  have  had  more  peculiar 
difficulties  than  the  Jluellers  ;  for  the  latter  from 
their  youth  up  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  German,  and  especially  of  German  Quartet, 
music,  while  the  Italians  (as  members  of  an  Op- 
era orchestra)  stood  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Here  then  is  the  place  where  I  must  shake 
hands,  in  spirit,  with  Signers  Masi  and  Chiostri, 
those  good  honorable  men,  in  the  name  of 
German  musicianship,  with  admiring  recognition 
and  with  joy  over  the  German  sympathies  of 
their  true  artist  nature.  What  must  not  these 
gentlemen  have  lived  through,  inwardly,  during 
the  gradual  mastering  of  that  most  difficult  of 
tasks — to  render  beautifully  clear  to  otheis 
that  which  was  unknown,  unintelligible  to  them- 
selves !  For  of  all  nations  the  Italians,  compar- 
ed with  the  French  for  example,  stand  the  farth- 
est away  from  German  music,  and  especially  from 
the  difficult  music  of  Schumann  and  the  last  pe- 
riod of  Beethoven  !  In  fact  it  did  cost  Signers 
Masi  and  Chiostri  a  long,  long  time  to  feel  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Schumann   and   especially 


the  latter  Beethoven  (Quartets ;  they  were  au 
fail  of  all  the  other  (iuarlet  works  and  had  been 
making  successful  conceit  tours  in  Switzerland 
for  months  long,  during  wliieli  time  the  later 
Beethoven  Quartets,  particularly  those  in  A  mi- 
nor and  C-sharp  minor,  were  still  not  ([uite  ripe 
for  performanee  and  were  continually  studied  to- 
gether even  at  llie  rate  of  six  hours  in  a  day. 
What  a  pure  love  fi)r  Art,  what  a  deep-rooted 
tendency  to  the  Ideal,  Jean  Becker  must  have 
had,  to  educate  his  friends  up  to  that  seldom 
reached  height  at  which  they  now  stand  !  He, 
properly,  has  made  the  Florentine  Quartet, 
whereas  the  Mueller  Quartets  made  themselves. 
Composed  of  men  of  different  lands  and  dillerent 
tendencies  in  Art,  and  therefore  more  universal 
and  sympathetic  in  its  style,  the  Florentine 
Quartet  has  decidedly  a  cosmnpoUton  character 
— in  contrast  to  the  brothers  Mueller,  who  are 
oi  r'l^ht  old  German,  national  nature,  and  who 
accordingly  (as  representatives  of  all  the  Quar- 
tet clubs  of  the  Germanic  stock)  had  given  the 
tone  in  the  most  German  of  all  Art. 


We  fancy  we  have  indulged  in  as  much  com- 
parison as  our  theme  requires.  And  what  is  the 
result  V  How  far  does  it  serve  to  answer  the 
question  put  in  many  ways:  "Which  party  play 
the  best,  the  Muellers  or  the  Florentines  V"  In 
the  first  place  I  think,  that  they  both  must  play, 
otherwise  there  would  be  something  essential 
wanting.  Each  has  something  different,  and 
each  delights  us.  Which  is  the  finer :  a  beauti- 
ful,-ideal  man,  or  a  beautiful,  ideal  woman  ? 
Apollo,  or  Diana?  Whichever  of  the  two 
statues  you  may  see  (leaving  sexual  sympathy 
out  of  the  account),  that  is  the  most  beautiful  ; 
and  if  you  see  them  both  together  you  would  not 
willingly  miss  either! 

So  it  is  also  with  our  Quartets.  It  would  af- 
ford an  exquisite  satisfaction  to  hear  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Muellers  play  a  Quartet  piece  by 
piece  alternately.  And  if  there  could  be  ailded 
still  a  third  set  purely  Italian,  as  the  Quartet  of 
Messrs.  Chevillard-Maurice  is  specifically  French, 
then  we  should  have  before  us, in  visible  and  audi- 
ble sequence,  the  whole  logical  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  Quartet-playing  art,  as  it  natural- 
ly sprang  from  German  stock  and  grew  ])erforce 
up  to  this  cosmopolitan  summit. 

So  here  I  close  my  observations,  heartily  greet- 
ing all  my  dear  Quartet  friends  ! 


Translations  from  Schumann. 

(By  M.  E.  von  G.  for  the  London  Musical  World  ) 

CoxcEETOS  FOR  THE  PiAJTOFORTE. — Piano- 
forte music  fills  an  important  place  in  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  art,  for  in  that  branch  the 
dawnings  of  a  new  musical  era  first  ap])eared. 
The  most  remarkable  musical  talent  of  the  day 
is  to  be  found  among  piano-forte  players;  a  fact 
■which  has  been  noticed  of  former  times  also. 
Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  gi'ew 
up  at  the  piano,  and,  like  the  sculptors  who  first 
model  their  statues  in  miniature  in  solt  clay,  they 
must  often  have  sketched  at  the  piano  what  they 
afterwards  worked  out  in  full  for  the  orchestra. 
Since  that  time  the  instrument  itself  has  attained 
great  perfection.  With  the  ever-increasing  me- 
chanical tendencies  of  pianoforte  playing,  and 
with  the  tremendous  impulse  which  Beethoven 
gave  to  this  branch  of  composition,  the  instru- 
ment has  also  grown  in  compass  and  importance, 
and  when  it  comes  to  have  pedals  added  to  it 
like  the  organ,  which  I  believe  it  will,  new  pros- 
pects will  open  for  composers,  they  will  gradual- 
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Iv  I'rre  ihcmsclvrs  tVoni  \]ni  8ii]ipoft  (>i'  tin?  or- 
chcstiii,  and  tlius  arc|iiire  i/rcater  inili-pcnilenre, 
ami  more  fullness  ami  rieliiiess  of  tone.  Tliis 
si'i)aration  from  the  orclicstra  lias  for  some  time 
been  impendinf; ;  in  ilefiaiiee  of  the  symphony, 
modern  pianoforte  music  intends  to  make  its 
way  by  its  own  resources  alone  ;  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  so  few  pianoforte  concertos 
and,  in  fact,  so  few  ori^^inal  compositions  with  ac- 
companiment have  appeareil  lately.  The  Zcil- 
Sflirifl  has  since  its  commencement  noticed  al- 
most all  the  pianoforte  concertos  ;  and  in  the 
past  si.v  years  they  scarcely  amount  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  a  small  number  compared  to  what 
they  formerly  were.  Times  chanjie,  and  what 
was  once  consideri'd  an  adilltion  to  the  forms  of 
instrumentation,  as  a  izreat  discoverv,  is  now  set 
aside  without  hesitation.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  ;:roat  loss  if  the  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra were  to  fall  into  disuse;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  scarcely  contradict  yiianoforte 
players  when  they  say  that  they  do  not  need  ex- 
ternal help,  and  that  their  instrument  jiroduces 
its  most  complete  elfect  alone.  And  so  wo  must 
rest  content  till  .some  <jenins  shall  discover  a  now 
and  splendid  way  of  combininn;  th(^  orchestra 
with  the  jiiano,  so  that  the  |)Iayer  may  disclose 
all  the  riidies  of  his  instrument  and  his  art, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  orcln'stra  may  not 
act  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  may  cin-ich  the 
scene  with  its  various  (diaracters.  One  thinjr, 
however,  we  may  fairly  ask  of  o\ir  youns  com- 
posers— that  if  thc^y  abandon  the  solid,  di^nilled 
form  of  the  concerto,  thev  should  jiive  ns  in  ex- 
clian;ie  pieces  equally  soliil  and  diL'uifieil ;  no  ca- 
prices, or  variations,  but  Ihornufjhly  finisheil  and 
characteristic  aIle;rros,  such  as,  at  any  rate,  mi^dit 
serve  for  the  opening  of  a  concerto. 

Till  they  do  this  we  shall  often  have  to  resort 
to  those  older  compositions  which  are  so  perfect- 
ly adapted  at  once  for  openinir  a  concert,  and 
for  testint;  to  the  utmost  the  .abilities  of  the  play- 
er; su(;h  as  the  splemlid  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  or,  to  admit  into  the  select  circle  an- 
other yrcat  name  still  too  little  honored,  one  of 
Sebastian  H.ich'.s,  or,  !o  brinjr  tbrwaril  souietliinp 
new,  some  of  those  in  which  the  footslejis  of 
ISeelhoven  have  Imtii  hap[)ily  and  ably  followed. 

AmouHSl  tlicse  latter  we  would  jdace  with  due 
restriction  two  concerlos  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared by  ,T.  Moscdiides,  and  F.  Mendelssohn 
Barlholily.  Doth  com[)osei's  have  so  ol'ten  been 
spoken  of  in  the  Ziihrlirifl,  that  ihey  need  no 
further  introduction.  In  Moscheles  vtv.  have  the 
rare  ('xamiile  <if  a  musirian  who.  thou;jh  advanc- 
ed in  lifi'  and  iuces^anlly  occupied  with  the  study 
of  Ihe  old  masters,  has  taki'n  note  of  each  novel- 
ty as  it  .'ippeari'd.  and  protited  by  the.  progress 
of  events.  His  own  inii.ale  peculiarities  act  as  a 
check  n])on  these  iidluences,  and  thus,  fi'om  a 
combinalion  of  Ihe  old,  the  new,  and  the  indi- 
vidual, proceeds  a  work  such  as  this  concerto, 
clear  and  sharp  in  its  outlines,  apiirnachin^  the 
romantic  scdiool  in  (diaracler,  and  yet  oriiiinal, 
and  the  very  reflection  of  its  author.  Puttiniz 
aside  such  fine  distinctions,  the  concerto  betrays 
its  master  at  every  tuiii ;  but  everylhins  has  its 
time  of  blossom,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  same  as 
when  he  wrote  the  G-minor  Concerto,  tlioiiah 
still  the  inihistrious,  eminent  artist,  sparing;  no 
pains  to  make  his  work  ec[ual  to  the  best.  At 
the  very  outset  he  renounces  all  claims  to  popu- 
larity :  the  concerto  is  styled  '•Pathetic" — and  is 
so;  but  what  is  that  to  ninety-nine  amouf;  a  hun- 


dred virtue 


Its  ditl'erence  in  form  from  oth- 


er concertos  atul  Moscheles*  own  earlier  ones  will 
strike  everybody  at  once.  The  first  movement 
never  Hat^s  for  a  moment,  the  "tuttis"  are  short- 
er than  nsual,  but  the  pianoforte  is  acccompanied 
by  the  orchestra  almost  throughout.  The  second 
movement,  with  its  slower  interludes,  seems  to 
me  rather  labored;  it  is  followed  by  the  last 
movement  which  is  of  the  same  pathetic  charac- 
ter as  the  first,  but  more  passionate.  In  com- 
parison to  other  new  concertos  this  is  not  dillicult 
of  execution;  the  passages  are  carefully  elabor- 
ated, but  a  little  practice  will  enable  even  mod- 
erately ijood  players  to  master  them  ;  when  Jilay- 
ed  with  the  orchestra  the  i^reatest  attl•n^^)n  is 
necessary  on  both  sides,  and  an  inliiiiatc  kiiowl- 


edr^e  of  Ihe  score  ;  such  a  performance,  by  dis- 
playinj  its  artistic  construction,  will  make  the 
work  intcrestinn;  in  the  highest  degree — as  we 
remember  with  [)leasure  when  we  heard  Mos- 
cheles play  it  at  Leipsie. 

The  modern  concerto  writers  deserve  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  for  not  wearying;  us  with  finales 
made  up  of  shakes  and  arpe{r;;ios.  The  old  ca- 
(It  nza  which  formerly  gave  so  much  scope  fijr  the 
hrarnrri  of  the  player  rests  on  a  far  sounder  idea, 
and  might  still  perhaps  be  made  use  of  with  suc- 
cess. And  why  should  not  the  s-cht:r:o.  so  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  symphony  and  sonata,  be  used 
with  efiect  in  the  concerto.  It  might  introduce 
a  sort  of  contest  between  the  dill'erent  .solo  in- 
struments in  the  orchestra,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  form  of  the  wliol(>  would  undergo  a  sliiflit 
change.  Xo  oiu;  could  do  this  belter  than  Men- 
delssohn, of  whose  second  concerto  we  have  now 
to  speak. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  he  is  always  the  same, 
moving  aloiii;  with  his  own  joyous  step,  and  the 
sweetc^st  smile  in  the  world  on  his  lips.  The 
players  will  find  it  hard  to  display  their  wonder- 
ful powers  of  execution  here;  he  gives  them 
scarcely  anything  to  do  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready  done  a  hundrcHl  times  before.  It  is  their 
favorite  complaint, — and  to  acerlain  extent  they 
are  right.  The  op[iortunity  fiir  allowing  the 
[ilayer  to  display  his  jiowers  in  new  and  brilliant 
jiassages  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  concerlos. 
Rul  ;«';.~(V  should  go  bi;fore  everything  else,  and 
the  higlK'st  praise  is  due  to  one  who  always  gives 
us  this  so  richly.  Music  is  the  ex))rcssi(m  of  a 
lovely  nature  :  no  matter  whether  it  is  express- 
ed befiire  hundreds  or  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
so  long  as  it  is  iinleed  the  utUn'ance  of  a  lovely 
nature.  This  is  whv  Mendelssohn's  compositions 
have  such  an  irresislibh;  ell'cct  when  he.  (ilays 
them  himself;  the  fingers  might  just  ;is  well  be 
concealeil,  for  they  are  only  inslrumenis  by 
which  the  sounds  are  carried  to  the  ear  and 
thence  make  their  appeal  to  Ihe  heart.  It  ofien 
seems  to  me.  that  Mozart  must  have  phiyed  like 
him.  Hut  though  I\Iendelssohn  deserves  ihc 
pr.iise  that  he  always  gives  such  music,  we  must 
not  therefore  deny  that  some  of  his  works  are 
slighter  and  less  serious  than  others.  This  con- 
certo belongs  to  that  (dass,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  it  was  not  written  in  a  fi'W  days,  per- 
haps a  few  hours: — ^(ust  as  when  one  sh.-d;cs  a 
free,  the  ripe,  sweet  fruit  at  once  drops  oil'.  Peo- 
])le  will  ask  in  what  relalion  it  stands  to  his  first 
concerto.  It  is  like,  and  yet  unlike:  like,  bo- 
cause  written  by  a  finished  master;  unlike,  be- 
cause wrillen  ten  years  later.  Here  and  there, 
Sid)aslian  Iia(di  peejis  out  in  thi^  harmonies,  but 
the  melody,  the  form,  and  the  iustriiinenlation 
.'ire.  all  Mendelssohn's  own.  This  jovoiis  inspira- 
tion, though  slight,  is  sure  to  please.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  those  works  wdiich  the  older  masters 
used  to  throw  oil  when  resting  af'ler  their  more  i 
serious  creations.  P>ut  our  young  composer  must  | 
not  forget  how  these  old  masters  would  then  sud- 
denly come  forward  with  some  sph'iidid  produc- 
tion,— of  which  we  have  full  prciof  in  Mozart's 
D-minor  and  Beethoven's  G-ra.ajor  concertos. 


Pye^malion's  Statue. 

()  that  sloiy  of  the  statue! 

Siatuo,  shiiiiod  with  art  so  r.iro 
That  your  sculptor  gn/.ing  at  you 

Loved  in  spite  of  the  dospnir, 
Till  sweet  Art  took  Xaiuie'^  hrcath, 

Lent  you  life,  and  gave  you  death  ! 

■While  he  sighed,  "Ah,  fond  beginner, 
If  indeed  your  hands  wrought  well, 

Beauty  should  catch  life  within  her, 
Bird  like  break  its  ivory  shell !'' 

One  more  touch — her  breast  behold  ! 

Tremulous  in  the  garmcm's  fold. 

But  while  fear  and  rapture  mingled, 
And  the  swift  surprise  of  .seeing 

How  those  shuddering  pulses  tingled 
V\"ah  the  first  faint  lUisli  of  lieiiii.-. 


Out  he  burets  with  sudilen  crv — 
",She  will  change,  grow  old,  and  die  !" 

So  to  gain  her  was  to  lose  her, 

So  to  quicken  was  to  kill — 
Love  sleeps  hcart-cnshrincd  :  hut,  use  her. 

She  will  wake  to  perish  still. 
Yet  would  I — wdio  would  not  ? — choose 
So  to  gain  and  so  to  lose. 
— Spcdutor,  ,} 


Verdi's  "Don  Carlos"  in  London, 

It  wouhl  not  be  easy  to  name  more  than  two  com- 
posers of  distinction  who  have  esscniially  changed 
their  manner  of  tiiinking  during  their  lives  of  labor, 
(iliii-k  was  one  ;  Beellioven  another,  thouj^'li  less  so 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  lire  and  audacity  and 
fi;eliii<;  fi)r  beauty  \vliich  held  out  to  the  last — how- 
ever in  his  later  works  oiiscured  and  shut  up — are  ns 
clearly  to  he  traced  in  his  early  pianoforte  Trio  in  C 
minor,  and  ihrouixliout  the  second  Sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor of  the  fust  set  of  throe  Sonatas,  as  in  his  "Missa 
Solennis"  or  "Choral  Symphony."  At  all  events, 
if  Gluck  and  Bccihoven  chanced,  Siguor  Verdi  has 
not.  He  is  more  careful  in  his  instruinenlalion  than 
when  he  began — more  ambitious  in  combination  ; 
but  a  certain  original  harshness  and  coarseness  of 
nature  remains,  at  variance  wilh  every  principal  of 
Ihe  "lalal  gift  of  lieauly"  wdiich  adorns  Italian  Art, 
even  when  taking  its  sulilimcst  forms,  as  in  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  and  Michael  Aiigelo's  .Sistino  ceil- 
ing. That  ho  has  tried  for  truth  in  expression  we 
concede,  l>ut  it  has  been  on  stilts  ;  and  truth  often 
ronics  the  most  truly  to  those  who  are  simple  at 
heart,  and  will  not  (so  to  say)  knit  their  brows  and 
cxnggerate  their  voices,  whether  that  which  requires 
display  demands  the  ex]iression  of  simple  emotion 
or  decji  passion.  To  have  resort  to  comparison,  he 
is  among  Italian  opera  composers  wdiat  Xat  Lee  was 
among  lOnglisli  dramatists. 

And  this  is  illusirated  in  no  small  degree  by  his 
preference  of  the  frenzied,  the  morbid,  or  the  melan- 
choly, in  his  choice  of  sulijccts.  Look  at  the  list  of 
his  operas,  above  a  score  in  number;  and,  "II  Finio 
Siauislao"  exccpled,  a  work  which  died  and  made 
no  sign,  there  is  hardly  a  pretext  of  gaiety,  heyonil 
that  of  the  coiirlcsans'  revel,  in  the  lirst  act  of 
"l>a  Traviata" — a  lieciic,  vulgar  piece  of  liusincss  at 
best.  'I'he  artist  who  prefers  to  deal  with  battle, 
murder,  sudden  death,  torture,  tyranny,  conspiracy, 
inlrigiic,  gloomy  grandeur,  and  hypocrisy,  iherehy 
exhibits  the  web  and  woof  of  his  own  predilections. 
Sliakespeare  could  write  "Lear,"  hut  could  he  not 
also  write  "Tlie  Comedy  of  Krrors"  and  "As  You 
Like  It?"  Handel  could  set  Milton's  "L'Allegvo" 
as  well  ns  the  immortal  "Messiah  ;"  liossini  the  hist 
act  of  "OlelIo",as  well  as  his  "Barbicre"(joyous  as  the 
beams  of  a  fountain  sparkling  in  the  sun)  ;  hut  Sig- 
ner Verdi  has  never  1  ecu  able  to  get  beyond,  in  mu- 
sic, Ihe  stvlc  of  "Tamburlaine." 

Of  thi<'thc  puhlisheil  score  of  "Don  Carlos"  gives 
new  prcof,  if  proof  were  wanted.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain vulgar  dash  in  Signer  Verdi's  earlier  operas— -as 
in  "I  Lomhardi,"  "Krnani,"  "Nahueco" — which 
carried  the  town,  under  ilie  idea  that  a  "second  Dan- 
iel" was  "come  to  judgment."  But  the  young  blood 
which  moved  this  has  aiipnrcntly  chilled  ;  and  wdiat 
we  have  in  its  place  (to  judge  from  its  writer's  late 
operas)  is  a  pretence  to  accomplishments  which  ho 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  acquired,  not  relieved  by  that 
coarse,  s'pontaneous  crudity,  or  by  those  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  more  delicate  spirit,  wdiich,  in  a  period 
of  great,  vet  not  niiprc<'cdcnted  decadence  (opera 
having  always  had  its  ebbs  and  ilowf),  seduced  the 
plav-going  p'uhlic  into  the  conviction  that  another 
great  composer  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  There 
has  been  no  transformation  of  Signer  Verdi's  hu- 
mor— merely  a  change  from  one  to  another  form  of 
it:  nothingm  any  respect  analogous  to  what  w.as 
done  hv  Rossini  when,  after  being  the  most  Italian 
of  opera  composers,  he  wrote  his  Swiss  "Guillaunie 
Tell"  for  the  Grand  (.)pera  of  Paris. 

We  mav  return  lo  "Don  Carlos"  and  follow  the 
score  (Paris,  Escudier),  number  by  number,  in  ilbn- 
tration  of  what  has  been  here  said,  and  of  our  judg- 
ment now  (o  he  expressed,  that  it  is  a  stale,  dismal, 
and  iuHated  work,  as  compared  with  "Ernani,"  "La 
Traviata,"  and  "II  Trovatore"  (Signor  Verdi's  best 
opera). 

In  performance  the  opera  proved  dull  and  noisy. 
It  was  on  the  wlinle  well  exeeiiled.  thanks  to  Mr. 
Costa's  care.  Mile.  Lucca  did  not  look  the  part  of 
the  (ii«rH,  but  she  sang  the  music  exceedingly  well. 
Sigiiori  Xaudin  and  (iraziani  performed  their  grace- 
less parts  fairlv  well,  but  both  are  wanting  in  charm. 
M.    Pitit    wa's  suirering   fioni    hoarseness,  but  got 
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tlirouirli  lii«  work  like  nn  nitist,  Tlic  utif^rni 
\v:is  nutL'iiillcenr  rtiran*rlioiit,  nml  a  sitcci^il  en] 
rai'-cit  for  Mr  Iltinis,  nfrrr  ilic  imi^v  mihJ  rii:u- 
mile  10  llie  iliiri)  net.  'VUo  mlinlc  nf  tlir  Jiisl  iir 
cut  out,  nKo  the  bullet  juni  several  other  port 
hnt.  ns  iniittcis  sijioil,  the  performniicc  lasted 
hnlf  past  twelve.  The  mcorcs  were  awarded  to 
Frieci  ill  iho  "Canzone  del  Velo,"  to  the 
''Trenin  per  tc,  falso  fi;:Iinolo,"  and  atrain  to 
]'"rieei,  in  the  Ariii  "0    iiiia   reyina." — London 
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Boston  Music  Hall. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting'  of  tlie  Stockholders,  June 
12,  the  President,   Dr.   Uphain,  road    the  foUowinfj 
lieporl  : 
Gentlemen, — Slnrllioldeis   of  the   Boston    Music    Hall 

Asxociution  :  — 

I  h(i\-e  tlion^ht  proper,  on  this  oeension,  to  depart 
from  my  usual  reticenee  and  to  ])resent  lo  you,  in 
wriiinc:,  a  brief  Report,  in  wliieh  I  shall  endeavor,  as 
ooneiselv  as  possible,  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
main  incidents  and  facts  in  the  liistory  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Act  of  Tneorporation  of  the  "Boston  Miisiro/ 
Hall  Association,"  as  it  was  soniewliat  quaintly 
styled  in  the  orijrinal  document  wliich  emanated 
from  the  State  House,  bears  date  May  2nd,  18.51. 
This  Act  or  Charter  was  accepted  by  tlie  Stockhold- 
ers at  a  resnlar  nieetine;  called  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  I2th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  Early  in  the 
Antnnin  work  upon  the  building  was  commenced  by 
the  layinj  of  its  foundations,  so  deep  and  so  broad 
and  massive  as  to  e.xcite  ridicule  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  others  a  balf  expressed  doubt  that  its  project- 
ors would  never  live  to  see  their  work  completed. 

But  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
breakint;  gionnd,  the  structure  was  finished  and  ready 
for  occiipany  ; — and,  on  the  evening  of  the  20lb  No- 
vember, 1852,  it  wa-^  formerly  opened  witli  appropri- 
ate eeremoiues,  to  public  use,  at  a  total  cost  of  Sl.52,- 
992.47.  Since  then  some  important  additions  and 
alterations  bave  been  made;  some  ve.xed  questions 
as  to  the  riglu  of  way  and  occupancy  of  the  various 
passai:eways  to  tbe  Hall  have  been  settled  ;  a  cover- 
ed corridor  has  been  constructed  from  Tremont  St., 
along  what  was  formerly  known  as  Bumstead  Place; 
a  permanent  frame  work  of  iron,  adapted  for  a  can- 
vas covering,  bas  been  thrown  over  the  entrance 
from  Winter  St.,  and  suitable  lanterns  affixed  at  the 
outlets  of  both  these  passage  ways. 

In  its  interior,  alterations  have  also  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  Gas  pendants  bave  been  affixed 
to  the  bab'onics;  the  platform  of  tbe  stage  has  been 
enl.iTL'ed  and  slrcngtlielicd,  while  the  opposite  end  of 
tbe  Hall  has  been  n  aterially  clianged  by  tbe  taking 
away  of  tbe  curtain  wall  in  rear  of  the  deep  gallery, 
sinking  the  Hoorofthis  gallery,  and  supporting  (he 
balcony  above  by  suitable  iron  columns,  correspond- 
ing: with  those  wliich  uphold  the  structure  below. 
Two  choral  stages,  of  ampliitlieatrical  form,  have 
been  constructed  at  a  large  expense,  and  in  snch 
manner  as  to  allow  of  their  being  put  up  and  taken 
down  and  stowed  away  at  pleasure.  The  largest  of 
these  will  accommodate  with  comfort  and  safety  tbe 
great  choir  of  1,200  pupils  on  tbe  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Public  School  in  July.  Prop- 
er stagings  for  tbe  stowage  of  these  structures  are 
made  lo  depend  from  the  ceiling  in  the  cellar  lie- 
neath  the  Hall.  Moreover,  machinery,  with  gearing 
work,  lias  been  put  into  tbe  cellar  to  be  used  as  oc- 
casion requires,  in  hoisting  and  lowering  the  seats  : 
— all  which  additions  and  improvements  bave,  from 
time  10  time,  been  carried  in  to  the  accoutit  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Hall. 

The  Organ,  with  tbe  necessary  preparations  for  its 
reception,  and  the  motive  power  in  tbe  cellar,  stands 
char^-ed  at  tlis  present  time  witli  a  cost  of  very  near- 
ly 560,000.  of  which  sum  §12,042.67  was  obtained 
from  outside  contributions,  tlie  balance  from  our  own 
funds. 


T  need  only  refer  in  a  word  lo  tiu^  gifts  which  have, 
fioni  time  to  time,  been  made  to  us  by  oiir  fiicnds. 
The  earliest  eomribulion  of  this  kind  was  mado  by 
Joiialban  Phillips,  who  presented  lo  the  Association 
the  sum  olSI  ,000.  This  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  tlie 
Oiycni  J-'iiiiil,  the  nucleus  of  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
was  formed  from  the  net  ])rocccds  of  the  Opening 
Concert  in  November,  IS.')2.  The  rdnck  in  the  gal- 
lery opposite,  was  presented  by  our  fellow  citizen, 
Mr.  Leeds.  The  beautiful  east  of  Apollo  in  yonder 
niche  has,  througb  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  been  permanently  loaned  to  ns  by  the  Bos- 
ton Athcn.aaim.  And  for  lliis  peerless  statue,  in  Mu- 
nich bronze,  one  of  the  last  and  best  works  of  the  La- 
mented Crawford,  we  are  indebted,  as  you  all  know, 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Perkins. 
To  these  should  be  added  a  gift,  yet  in  store,  from 
that  true  and  earnest  Art-friend  of  ours.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  now  in  Rome, — four  richly  wrought 
brackets,  with  devices  symbolizing  the  lives  and  ge- 
nius of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and 
which  will  suggestingly  call,  in  tbe  future,  from  oth- 
er fiiends,  for  their  appropriate  statues  in  marble. 

During  the  past  winter  a  new  use  of  tbe  Plall  has 
been  found  in  tbe  occupancy  of  its  accessory  rooms 
by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Their 
accommodations  have,  however,  been  found  too  lim- 
ited for  their  growing  wants,  and  they  have  called 
upon  the  Directors  for  additional  rooms,  with  the 
expectation  that,  if  such  can  be  furni.shed,  the  Con- 
servatory may  find  its  permanent  abode  beneath  our 
roof  Your  Directors  have  therefore,  through  their 
Executive  Committee,  had  plans  and  estimates  made 
by  Mr.  Snell,  tbe  accomplished  Architect  of  the  Hall, 
which  plans  bave  been  examined  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Conservatory,  and  deemed  by  them  appropriate 
and  abundantly  ample  for  their  accommodation. 

In  order  to  furnish  such  additional  apartments,  no 
interference  with  the  occupancy  of  the  present  Hall 
is  required.  Tbey  may  be  built  up  upon  and  over 
tbe  Ladies'  Reception  Room,  across  the  large  corri- 
dor, and  would  comprise  a  suite  of  six  small  rooms 
and  two  halls,  with  adjoining  ante-rooms,  to  be  ap- 
proached by  appropriate  stairways — and  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  by  their  occupancy  the  ordinary  uses  of  the 
Hall. 

All  this  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  Ar- 
chitect's plans  and  estimates,  based  upon  actual  writ- 
ten offers  from  contractors  for  every  portion  of  the 
work,  for  a  compaTatively  moderate  sum  ;  for  which 
tbe  Conservatory  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
rent,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  lighting  and  warming  ; 
and  the  Directors  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
Stockholders  grant  them  the  requisite  authority  to 
make  such  proposed  improvements  of  their  property. 
Tbe  financial  aspects  of  the  Association  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

The  average  annual  net  income  of  tbe  Hall  for 
tbe  11  years  prior  to  the  construction  of  tbe  Organ 
was  .51,718  7.3.  For  the  four  years  since  it  was 
placed  in  position,  the  annual  net  income  has  been 
56,725  4.3.  There  are  at  present  1,000  Shares  of 
Stock  outstanding  of  the  par  value  $100  each.  There 
is  a  debt, With  mortgage  on  Estate,  fijlling  due  in 
July  of  this  year,  of  550,000,  and  there  remained 
in  hand  on  the  first.of  June,  as  appears  by  the  Treas- 
urer's Report,  the  sum  of  $4,575.57. 

The  Organ  has  nobly  stood  the  test  of  four  years 
almost  constant  use,  in  a  climate  noted  for  its  chang- 
ability  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  it  is  kept  in 
tune  and  in  rejiair  by  a  competent  artisan,  Mr. 
Sturm,  who  is  retained  for  this  purpose  at  a  fixed 
salary.  Time  is  only  proving  the  intrinsic  and  solid 
worth  of  the  Great  Instrument, — the  rare  excellence 
of  its  workmanship,  and  its  right  in  all  respects  to 
claim  companion-bip  with  the  greatest  works  of  its 
kind  in  all  the  world. 

The  Hall,  with  all  its  belongings  and  possessions, 
is  at  the  present  time  in  better  condition  than  ever  be- 


fore. In  its  acoustic  properties  and  its  fitness  for 
the  various  uses  for  which  it  is  so  frei]uciitly  called 
into  requisition,  it  has  answered  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed,  even  better  than  its  most  sanguine 
friends  could  liave  anticipated.  We  trust  it  may 
long  continue  lo  fullil  the  noble  purposes  of  its  foun- 
ders,— a  source  of  just  pride  to  our  city,  and  an  hon- 
or to  the  Art  to  whose  interests  it  stands  pledged. 


Decadence  of  the  Drama. 

The  Triliiine  presents  tbe  following  statement, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  friend  of  the  drama.  Would  that  it  applied 
only  to  New  York  ! 

It  is,  we  think,  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  tho 
present  tiine  in  tbe  City  of  New  York,  there  is  not  a 
single  dramatic  performance  given  which  a  person  of 
taste  and  culture  can  witness  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Bits  of  good  acting  mav,  indeed,  be  noticed  occa- 
sionally, here  and  there  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of 
bright  scenery  for  those  who  ailtnire  it.  But  no  dra- 
matic performance  is  given  which  depends  for  its  at- 
tractiveness upon  cither  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
drama  or  the  art  of  acting.  And  yet  we  bave  up- 
ward of  eight  pronnnenftheatrcs  in  active  operation. 

On  the  leading  theatrical  attractions  of  the  citv, 
due  comment  has  Ijecn  made,  in  these  columns,  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  tried  to  do  full  justice  to 
merits  without  being  blind  to  defects.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  heretofore,  we  do  not  overstate  the 
truth.  Thoughifiil  observers  of  the  plays  that  are 
"running"  must  be  unanimous  in  opinion  that  they 
contain  but  vcrv  little  dramatic  merit.  The  most 
popular  of  them  is  "Tlie  Black  Crook,"  which  it 
were  a  ludicrous  pretense  to  characterize  as  a  drama. 
A  few  odds  and  ends  of  incident,  fiom  "Faust, ^' 
"Manfred."  "Dcr  Freiscbiitz,"  etc.,  loosely  knit  to- 
gether, afford  occasions  for  the  display  of  ballet 
dancers  and  scenerv.  In  "Treasure  Trove,"  at  the 
Olvmpic,  we  see  a  less  dazzling  spectacle  than  "The 
Black  Crook,"  and  a  play  that  is  good  as  a  comedy 
of  the  day.  but  not  a  standard  work.  i\Ir.  Barnum 
has  presented  to  bis  public,  at  the  Museum,  an  ac- 
tress wdiose  sole  claim  to  consideration  appears  to 
consi-t  in  her  ability  to  ride  a  horse.  Miss  Western 
mav  lie  seen,  also,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  per- 
forming in  the  drama  of  "East  Lvnne" — a  composi- 
tion of  the  puerile  "Stranger"  school,  and  an  actress 
that  only  a  badly  cultivated  taste  can  endure.  Else- 
where, a  few  well  worn  burlesques  and  extravagan- 
zas, not  particularly  well  acted,  vie  for  patronage 
with  the  miscellaneous  entertainment  of  the  city. 

Rightly  used,  the  drama  is  a  great  power.  Not 
only  does  it  afford  innocent  amusement  in  hours  of 
relaxation  from  tbe  cares  of  life — which  many  per- 
sons appear  to  consider  its  sole  utility — but  it  calls 
into  play  tbe  finest  faculties  of  tbe  mind  and  the  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  heart.  In  this  way  it  is  a  con- 
stant and  most  efficient  ally  in  that  great  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, upon  which  tbe  future  of  civilization  de- 
pends. A  well  rerrulatcd  stage  has  a  significance  for 
every  mind,  small  or  large.  It  portrays  character ; 
it  illustrates  the  life  of  the  passions;  it  revives  tbe 
memorable  periods  of  history  ;  it  recreates  the  dead 
and  irone  heroes  of  long  ago  ;  it  inculcates  the  lofti- 
est sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  :  it  holds  np  to 
emulation  the  birrhcst  ideas  of  character  and  con- 
duct :  it  stimulates  admiration  of  nobleness  in  man 
and  purity  in  woman  ;  it  strengthens,  in  unsullied 
natures,  .an  inherent  reverence  for  the  sacred  idea  of 
home,  anil  for  all  the  sweet  domestic  virtues  ;  it  re- 
bukes in  evil  natures,  tbe  scofl^,  the  sneer,  and  the 
selfbrufalizin"  adherence  to  iniquity  ;  it  exalts  free- 
dom and  the  love  of  freedom  ;  it  interprets  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  minds  that  have  ever  "put  on  mor- 
tality :"  it  enlarges,  broadens,  and  elevates  its  vota- 
ries :  it  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  tbe  age  ;  and 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  tbe  schoolmaster, 
tbe  liberal  elercrvman,  tbe  philosopher,  the  poet,  and 
the  statesman,  it  helps  to  make  the  world  happier 
and  better. 

Those  wdio  desecrate  the  drama  by  treating  it  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  corner  grocerv  and  grogshop,  may, 
indeed,  scout  this  way  of  considering  tbe  stage.  They 
are  tbe  parasites  who  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  dra- 
matic oak.  It  is  only  worth  while  to  consider  them, 
however,  when  the  time  draws  nigh  for  lopping  them 
off.  That  time,  we  believe,  is  not  far  away.  In 
tbinkiui;  of  tbe  sad  state  of  the  drama,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  lights  of  promi.se.  There  are  those 
— laborers  in  tbe  dramatic  vocation — who  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  drama,  and  hold  it  in  due  reverence. 
In  them  is  our  present  hope.  The  old  celestial  spir- 
it, the  genius  that  gave  ns  Shakespeare  and  the  dra- 
matists of  "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth;" 
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tlitit  glowed  in  England's  dramatists  toward  the  end 
of  tlie  Inst  century  ;  liint  lias  inspired  a  lonp;  line  of 
illustrioLis  players,  from  Bettcrton  to  Marrfady — this 
fire  can  never  be  quenched.  It  burns  as  Iirirrhtly 
now  ;is  it  lias  ever  burned  in  the  past ;  and  though  it 
bo  sadly  true  that  New  York,  the  metropolis  af  these 
Unitetl  States,  has  not  to-day  a  jiropcrly  ailminislcr- 
ed  stai;o,  yet  do  we  most  eoniidontly  believe  that 
tlierc  is  mind  and  enerf:;y  enoufjh  in  the  Ijetter  class 
of  the  players  to  redress  this  evil  and  ton-new  the 
ancient  tjlories  of  the  art.  Our  hopr  is  in  tliem. 
Not  in  the  velvet  coated  p:cnlrv,  wlio  make  pirtnr- 
cs(]ne  boobies  of  themselves,  upon  the  conspicuous 
street  corners  ;  but  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
adopted  the  profession  of  aerin;,',  in  an  iniclli;;cnt  and 
conscientious  spirit ;  who  know  that  mental  culture, 
purity  of  life,  refinement  of  manners,  a  wide  ran^e  of 
reailin*:^,  hard  study,  and  self-sacrificinn;  devotion  to 
the  hi^liest  aims  of  a  worthy  ambition,  are  nccesi=:ary 
to  the  [Hirsuit  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  must,  in  the 
end,  crown  them  with  the  amplest  success.  These 
workers  have  been  somewhat  Iiardly  used  of  late  ; 
bavin-;  seen  their  places  usurped  by  traders  and  half- 
naked  women,  and  buf^oons,  and  stage-carpenter 
dramas.  But  that  which  is  good  is  sure  to  come  up- 
permost at  last.  Alrendv  si^ns  are  not  wantincr  that 
this  fever  of  licentiousness  and  follv  has  nearly  inn 
its  race.  The  Press,  in  various  parts  of  the  ronn- 
trv.  is  uttprins:;  stronfr  protests  a^rainst  it.  Tiie  in- 
tellicrent  portion  of  tlie  dramatic  profession  is  be- 
coming extremely  impatient  of  it.  Those  protests 
will  certainly  continue,  and  that  imj)atien<*c  will  cer- 
tainly increase.  For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  our 
theatrical  entertainments  arc  likely  to  be  various  and 
fluetuaiiiiL'  ;  but  with  the  new  autumnal  season,  we 
that  a  great  and  nuieh  needed  chant;e  will  l>e 
pb^hcd.  It  rests  with  the  players  to  see  that 
this  is  done,  and  we  believe  that  they  both  can  and 
will  redeem  tlielr  art  from  the  reproach  wbicb  rests 
upon  it  now. 
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A  liitio  npcrii  by  Mnziii-t,  never  licforo  pofurmfi ', 
culled  "The  Goo^e  of  Cairo/'  wns  hroit^lit  out  about 
1st  of  Juno  at  tbo  Fantaisics-Parisioiinc?.  Tbe 
Oirlicslra'ti  correspondent  writes  of  it  ; 

*'L'Oirflu  Cfiin'"  otberwisc  "fj^Ora  fhl  Cniro,^'  is 
n  worl;  not  mentioned  in  tbe  common  I)io^rapbics  of 
Mozart,  bnt  not  tbe  less  antlieniie  for  ibal  reason.  It 
was  sold  Ity  the  widow  of  the  f;rcat  composer  with 
several  olhcr  niannseripts,  was  made  jtuiilic  some 
ten  vears  a^X'"*.  and  all  (lermany  recognized  in  it  with 
^ratiricatifni  tlie  liand  of  the  master,  (^ertairi  infor- 
mation makes  out  that  it  was  written  alinnt  tlic  year 
1784 — that  is  to  say  between  the  "Eiitfdiinnuf  iinx 
dcm  Scrail"  and  "Lc  .Voccc  di  Fi^jaro  ;'^  antl  that  liic 
su('ee.ss  of  tlie  last  work  clipped  the  "Oat's"  jnnions, 
and  supplanted  it  at  the  opera  house  of  Vienna,  for 
which  it  hiui  been  ilestined.  As  unlucky  a  fate  be- 
M  the  iiook  as  the  music  ;  at  all  events,  onlv  one  act 
out  of  three  has  been  recovered  ;  and  out  of  these  re- 
mains the  piece  of  tbe  "Fdntiiixirs  Parixifiints"  has 
been  cotistructed.  Of  course  it  is  not  fair  in  such  a 
musical  (/c7i)/,s  to  look  for  tlie  merits  of  a  linished 
work  :  we  must  accept  it  rather  as  a  enriositv  than 
as  a  composition  destined  to  advaitcc  the  already  su- 
perlative reputation  of  tbe  composer.  App.arenilv, 
loo,  the  last  act  of  "L'Oni"  was  never  even  linished. 
"Le  Xntzf,"  a.s  I  said,  thrust  it  aside  ;  and  when  Mo- 
zart wished  to  return  to  his  "t/on.sv,"  hopinf;  to  make 
it  a  (lolden  one,  the  poem  of  "/)on  (linranni"  was 
put  into  his  hands.  Mozart  jumped  at  the  idea,  and 
the  "f/'oo.«"  was  once  more  laid  on  tbo  shelf  The 
c/»'/V/'(rHcri>  was  written  ;  the 'TA-rt  (/./  Ciiiio"  tem- 
porarily forgotten  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  Mozart 
wrote  his  "Requiem."  and  died.  The  nnbappy 
"(lOOse  of  Of?ro"remaine(!  unflediied,  wanting  its  last 
act.  The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in  Spain.  Tkm 
Biltram  is  "an  old  moustache,"  as  LouL'fellolv  would 
say,  who  keeps,  like  Burtnln,  his  ward  under  lock 
and  key  until  he  may  marry  her.  This  ward,  Sniora 
huhiUa,  like  Xorliia,  lias  a  lover,  her  guardian's 
nephew  ;  and  tbe  young  people,  aided  by  a  valet  and 
souhrette,  unite  their  forces  to  pull  down  the  meta- 
pliorieal  towers  and  turrets  with  which  the  obi  gnar- 
diin  woubl  imprison  true  love.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  vain  until  the  doosa  of  Ctiirn  ar- 
rives, a  htiiR  ex  iiiarlihid.  Don  BeUram,  it  would  ap- 
pear, has  been  married  before,  and  has  lost  his  wife 
in  a  shipwreck.  Just  as  be  is  about  to  sign  the  mar- 
riage contract  with  his  ward,  an  eunuch,  introduced 
by  his  nephew,  Oou  Fahrir,',  arrives  to  present  to  tlie 
worthy  old  gentleman  a  marriageoffenng  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  Goose — a  niagnilK-cnt  automaton,  wliieh, 


like  the  celebrated  duck  of  Vaucanson,  walks,  cries, 
flaps  its  wings,  eats,  and — digests.  This  Goose  is 
brought  in  in  great  state,  and  when  called  on  to 
show  off  its  wonderful  capacities,  exhibits  its  flanks, 
and  lo  !  out  pop  Thmna  Ddtram,  the  shipwrecked, 
and  three  chililrcn  whom  she  has  since  ber  separation 
from  the  bosom  of  Brlfnnn  imported  into  the  world. 
This  bnflooiiery  is  amusing,  and  being  exi>ressed  in 
flowing  verse,  goes  well.  As  for  Mozart's  score,  it 
sullicicntly  evidences,  in  its  fugitive  scattered  way, 
tbe  formed  band  of  tbo  master.  It  is  evidently  no 
youthful  work  :  the  date  of  its  creation  is  attested  by 
the  gracefulness  of  the  phrasing,  the  maturity  of 
ffU'in,  and  the  ricliness  of  harmony.  In  the  second 
act  there  is  a  brilliant  finale  in  tlie  Italian  style  ;  and 
an  extremely  jiretty  air  lor  tenor  must  also  he  noted. 
The  interiiretation  was  exceedingly  happily  carried 
out  by  MM.  Ge'raizer,  Laurent,  Masson,  IVIme.  Ge'- 
raizer  and  Mile.  Arnaud.  The  evening  befoi'e  tbo 
the  operetta  had  liccn  rehearsed  in  the  salons  of  M. 
Kmile  do  (jirardin. 

"Atbalie,"  with  jrendelssobn's  choruses,  under 
tbe  careful  direction  of  M.  Pasdclono.  is  to  be  reviv- 
crl  at  tbe  ndc'on.  If  is  said  that  Mile.  Arlot  will 
sini:  a'  St.  Petersburg  during  the  coming  autumn 
Reason. 

The  receipts  of  tbe  Theatre  Lyriquo  bold  a  mean 
average  of  Toon  francs — that  is  to  say,  7,900  with 
■'Uniiii'o  rl  Julittfr."  and  about  6,300  with  "La  Flute 
Km-lauili'i"  or  "Martha." 

Aix-LA-CiiArKi.i.K.  [From  Corr.  of  OrchrMra, 
Jinir  11.)  This  week  is  a  busy  one  for  the  ancient 
citv  of  Aix,  OAviiig  to  tbe  celebration  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Xiederrheinisches  Miisikfest,  which  has  occu- 
pied all  rnir  ihouglit  and  attention  for  tbe  last  three 
davs.  The  I'^estival  opened  on  Siindav  with  the  per- 
foriTiance  of  loach's  Suite  for  orchestra  in  D  major, 
and  Handel's  ".To'laa  Mar_raha:rts."  'J'hc  princijial 
vocalists  were  Mnie.  II:irriers.\Vif)pern  (soprano). 
Frl.  Ilettelbcim  {contraltol.  Ilerr  Niemann  from  Ber- 
lin (tenor),  ami  ITcrr  Hill  from  "I'ranUfort  (bass). 
The  conductors  were  Dr.  Julius  Kietz  of  Dresden 
and  Ilerr.  Ferd,  Breunnng  of  this  city. 

Batdi's  Suite,  although  originallv  written    for  tlte 
or(diestra,  has  more  tbe  cbaraeier  of  a  stringed  quar- 
tet with  a  sparing  introduction  of  wind    instruments. 
Till'  five  movements  of  a  comiiosition  with  compress- 
ed harmonies  showed  what  ellect  can  be  produced  hy 
.a  jioivphonic    st\le  of   writing,     ilandel's   thatorio 
I  followed  close  n[)on  Hach,  and  again  evinced   its  so- 
liditv  and  power.      We  nia\'  admit  that  Handel's  or- 
gan  comiiosition    cannot  he    comiiared   with   B.acli's 
lionest  I'ligncs  and  Toccatas,  but  in  bis  choral  works 
who  cm  cNjiress  sorrow,  love  and  rage  like    Handel, 
or  who  imjircss  the  listener  with  admiration  and  won- 
der like  him  '     The  solo-singers  left  much   to   be  dc- 
I  sired,  with  the  exception  of  Mine.  Harriers. Wippern 
I  who  seemed  the  only  artist  acquainted  with  oratorio 
[  singing.     The  cboruses.  exceptinir    perhaps  the  two 

first,  went  well  and  with  remarkable  freshness. 
'       'I'lie  sec(md  day,  Monday,    brongbl  the   following 
])rogramnie  : 

I        .^yiiiplmny  in  f'  initior r*'e*liovcn. 

>ii-.sa  Sniciiiiiii.  n  minor  (Kyrie  and  Gloria). .  .Clierubini. 

Overt II re  to  Ci-iiovi-va ?chviniann. 

1        P'MMU'S  frniii   Oriitifiis fitiicls. 

'       Tlio    Walpnrgisiii;;lu ?llenili?l.-50hn. 

I  To  bear  a  svmidionv  byUoethoven  performed  in  the 
proper  time  and  with  the  proper  accentuation  is  a 
treat  not  to  be  found  often  out  of  Germany.  The 
".Mhsa  SnlritnitA."  by  Ciierublni.  is  a  nolile  work  ; 
the  greatness  of  its  conception  can  only  be  fullv  a|i- 
preciated  at  Hi'.di  Mass.  It  seems  that  the  remaining 
jiartsoftbe  Mass  arc  not  so  interesting,  but  the 
Kijrie  and  Glnria  are  longer  than  many  an  entire 
service.  The  performance  was  by  no  means  perfect. 
Tbe  overture  bv  Selmmanti  was  mucb  appreciated, 
probahlv  on  account  of  its  restless  harmonies.  This 
would  make  a  far  better  illustration  of  infernal  mu- 
sic [Fiidire  1]  than  that  of  Gliick's  "Or/i/?fi/,s,"  which 
bv  comparison  with  Schumann  is  positivelv  aULrelic. 
AVhat  a  snhicct  this  would  have  been  for  Schumann  ! 
MIle.Beltellieim  as  Orpheus  did  more  justice  to  her 

j  part  than  tbe  evctiim:  before  in  ".Tildas   Mne^ohtrn^." 
Mendelssohn's  "  irf7//)i/rf//'.s    Xiahf"    finished    this  in- 
teresting conrert  in  a  splendid  manner. 
(In  the  third  dav  we  had  : — 


Conrprt   Ovortiirp  F.':ti.-. 

Aria  from  Den  .Tmn Mozart. 

Mnie.  Ilarrier.'^-WippcTO. 

Concerto  in  D      Violin P.-igatiini, 

Ilerr  Wilhelmj. 

Aria  from  Titus Moznrt 

Mile.  Bettnlheim. 

Ovfrture,  Leonora,  No.  3 P^ethoven. 

Pongs Scliumann. 

Ilerr  Niemann. 

Songs I  Scbiimnnii. 

I     Sctiubort. 
Ilerr  Hill 


Uagarische  ^Veisen.     Violin Ernst. 

Ilerr  rt'ilhelnij. 

Aria  from  Frciscliiltz Weber. 

Soags (     Sehubert. 

(  Schumann. 
Mile.  Bettelheim. 

Songs Taubcrt. 

Mme.  Ilarriers-Wippcru. 
Chorus Handel. 

The  Festival  closed  to-day  wiili  a  Miscellaneons 
Concert,  consisting  mostly  of  soul's  by  modern  com- 
jKisers.  Herr  Wilbelmj,  a  violinist  of  hioh  order, 
made  a  great  mistake  in  cbooving  a  concerto  by  I'ag- 
anini  on  such  an  occnsion.  }]'i<  trrhiiii/ur  isfitililcss. 
Tbe  overtures  by  Febis  and  Bi'etboven  were  perfnrm- 
ed  with  great  precision;  and  tbe  many  celelniiies 
will  depart  from  here  invigorated  by  ihe  bearinir  of 
some  of  the  best  musical  produciions  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  done  in  n  manner  little  short  of  faultless. 

London. 

On.nA.  The  success  of  Mile.  Cbiistiiie  N'ilsson's 
delnit  at  Her  .Maje-ty's  U'lieatre,  on  Saturday,  can 
barillv  he  cxaL'L;eiaied.  However  lii^'h  may  have 
been  the  anticipation  formed  by  our  Loudon  opera- 
goers  of  the  merits  of  the  new  prima  donna,  whoso 
career  is  another  exemplification  of  lowlyhorn  talent 
raising  its  possessor  lo  a  pinnacle  of  fortune  and 
prosperity,  these  anticipations  never  overshot  reality. 
The  de!ii(t  was  a  success  beyond  wdiat  our  cold 
audiences  are  aceusiomed  to  grant  to  operatic  artists. 
Ill  Spain  and  Iialy  llicy  measure  successes  by  the 
yards  of  "poesies,"  iho  scores  of  recalls,  and  the 
''  i>ouinls  of  votive  crowns  and  gaidands.  In  Liiglarid 
!  we  dole  out  our  iiraise  more  c.-irefiilly  :  n  cordial  re- 
I  cepiion  means  someibiiig  less  than  twenty  redemands 
for  tbo  artist  after  the  curtain  is  down,  but  also  soine- 
thing  more  than  a  frenzied  burst  of  emotion,  as  vio- 
lent as  transitory.  It  means  a  fair  and  prosperous 
career  for  the  artist,  so  long  tis  bis  capacities  shall 
l;,iil — ;iiid  even  beyond  the  decav  of  these,  for  Eng- 
land is  kind  to  inlirm  and  invalidi^d  artists,  "for  the 
!  sake  of  aubn.aUL' svne."  A  n-cepiion,  such  as  that 
given  to  Mile.  Nilsson  on  Saiiirday,  is  ibo  sigii- 
maniiel  of  ])osition,  wealth,  and  fame.  With  one 
i  step  she  has  secured  her  fiotiiig  in  the  public  grace  : 
it  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  ever  loses  it  auniu.  It 
[  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  "La  Traviuta"  was 
chosen  for  Mile.  Nilsson's  first  appearance.  There 
has  been  and  will  always  be  a  sliong  feeling  against 
!  tbe  siihi  ;cl  of  ibis  opera  in  Kcu'laiid,  and  this  ren- 
deicd  it  n  matter  of  comment  that  the  debutante 
sliould  have  chosen  so  uii|iopiilar  a  character  for  a 
I  first  appearance.  F.very  available  talent  at  Mr. 
Mapleson's  command  was  bronolit  forward  to 
strenirtben  tbe  i'ast,nnd  even  the  commissionaire  who 
delivers  Violeita's  note  lo  Ath'do  in  the  second  act 
sang  the  few  bars  alJotied  to  ium  with  pcrfcci  ariieu- 
lation  and  in  strict  lime.  Without  dwelling  further 
nt  present  on  tbe  other  characters  in  the  opera,  we 
mav  say  wiibont  fear  of  contradiclion  that  iMlle. 
Nilsson  achieved  a  genuine  success.  Her  first  en- 
trance convinced  every  one  that  she  was  perfectly  at 
her  case  on  the  stage,  and  ber  first  few  notes  created 
:  expectations  which  were  fully  realized  during  the 
{  progress  of  tbe  opera.  Her  voice  is  a  liiL'h.  clear 
soiirano,  ranging  from  B  flat  below  the  lines  to  I) 
'  flat  above,  the  lower  notes  as  far  as  F  rather  wanting 
'  power.  Her  vocalization  is  charmingly  correct,  her 
I  nrliculalion  perfect,  and  she  has  the  power  of  boldiug 
a  high  note  without  any  apparent  effort.  Her  height 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  great,  hut  her  movements  are 
excessively  graceful,  lier  expression  most  pleasant, 
and  her  dresses  throui;hout  evidenced  great  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Her  sinoing  of  the  "Lihiamo"  resulted 
in  a  L'enuine  encore  wdiicii  was  accepted  ;  while  tbo 
rendering  of  "Ah  1  fvrsc  e  liii"  and  the  brilliant 
finale  of  the  first  act"  caused  her  double  recallwben 
the  curiain  descended.  In  the  second  act  ^be  did  not 
fall  in  the  estimation  of  her  hearers,  but  for  some 
reason  omitied  the  air  ".Von  sayide"  in  her  scene 
with  old  Orr:niinl,  possibly  feeling  bow  exacting  i:.s 
last  twenlv-two  bars  are.  Hut  in  the  third  act  her 
reading  of  the  delicious  "AdiHo  dri  passato"  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  exacting  erilic.  It 
was  n-enuinc  singing  without  any  apparent  effoit,  and 
each  note  came  from  ber  heart  finding  a  ready  e  :lio 
ill  those  of  tbe  audience,  as  was  evident  frrm  the 
moistened  eves.  Had  she  sung  this  air  aloi  e,  her 
reputation  would  have  been  estahlished,  ami  .Mr. 
Ma])leson  might  be  justly  congratulated  on  his  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  what  would  succeed.  The  suc- 
ceeding duets  were  given  with  no  diminution  either 
in  vocal  or  dramatic  energy,  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
curiain,  ibere  could  he  no  d(nibt  whatever  of  her 
being  able  to  bold  in  England  the  reputation  she  has 
acquired  in  France.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  her  as  }fnrt/'ierjte  in  "Fau^t"  a  part  which 
she  will   certainly  look  to   the   life,   and   which   wil 
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certainly  bo  more  wortliy  of  her  powers  and  herself 
than  the.  despised  /)>i»ic  iiiir  (\utu'h'(rs. 

Moiuhiy — ,'Mi  oxtrii  niii;iit — presonted  "?^i>nii(i" 
tho  tiilo-iole  held  l)y  Mile.  TictjenK.  On  Tuesda}', 
" Ln  Trariiita*'  was  repeated  ;  on  'J'liursday,  "Fidi- 
lio"  was  ^iven  (a  suh-icription  ni»;ht  ;)  imd  for  Satnr- 
day,  tho  third  appearance  of  Mile.  Nilsson  is  an- 
iiounecd,  llie  opera  to  ho  Gounod's  "Ftnisf."  The 
event  is  anticipated  with  ronsideraltle  interest.  *'Aa 
]')>r:n  tfr/  /.h'slnio"  is  nntlei'Iined  ;  and  thrrc-  is  reason 
to  hope  that  tliis  lon^-i-xpi-eted  prodnction  of  Verdi's 
will  at  h:n»,'th  sec  Ii;;ht  in  iMi'.danil.  and  prove  attrae- 
livc,  to  many  of  the  coiniio^er'a  admirers.  A  single 
inctrnin^''  ])erformaiU'e  of  tiie  *^ I/iK/nniofs"  in  also 
aniuinnccd  ihr  Monihiv. 

'j'he  appejirance  (if  ^MIIo.  Patti  as  Aniiva  on  Mon- 
day at  ( 'nvcnt  (Jardcn  drew  a  larire  audience,  as  it 
was  annouiie<-d  that  the  representation  this  season 
would  he  confined  to  a  sin^ile  evcninji^.  In  com- 
menting^ on  a  performance  so  well  known  ns  this 
represcnlalion  it  is  only  necessary  i\ix^\u  to  note  that 
Mile,  Patti's  voice  and  [lOwer  luive  ratlier  gained 
than  lost  hy  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  arduous  life. 
8lic  lias  niMpiired  ;rreater  simplicity,  has  a!)an(loncd 
much  of  her  ornament,  to  the  general  advantaj^e  of 
her  style.  Anuria  is  perhaps  her  most  successful  r6!e. 
Her  coquetry,  lier  artifice,  her  lenilerness,  and  the 
passion  and  pathos  which  supervene  on  an  unjust 
accnsution,  are  admirahly  rendered.  We  could  quote 
no  better  example  of  the  thorouffb  conception  formed 
of  the  part  than  is  afforded  by  her  sinninnf  of  "Son 
(jejoso,**  "  .1//,  pcrchr  non  fiosfio  od/'ttrt/' V  and  "  JVon 
credca  mirarti."  As  to  her  vocalisation,  the  rondo 
tinaie  assures  the  possession  of  as  full  and  plastic  a 
voice  as  ever.  The  other  characrors  were  imlifferent- 
ly  tilled.  The  E/i-inn  was  we;ikly  and  insufficiently 
sunj;  by  SiiZ-  Fancelli  ;  and  M.  Petit  satlly  displayed 
his  lack  of  capacity  in  tiie  Counf,  The  part  of 
Budolpho  is  in  itself  ungracious,  but  tlicre  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  put  into  other  tlinn  efficient  keepinj:;. 

"Faust."  on  Tuesday,  with  Mile.  Lucca  and  Sig. 
Mario,  and  "£e  Nozze"  on  Thursday  followed  ;  on 
Fri^hiy  *'Dnn  Carhx ;"  on  Saturilay  "Don  Giovanni." 
—  Orr/tiStra,  June  15. 

Signor  Cotogni,  who  appeared  at  the  Eoyal  Ital- 
ian Opera,  for  the  first  time,  as  Zhn  Giovanni, 
achieved  a  fair  success  in  a  part  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dillicult  in  the  whole  rancje  of  characters  in  the 
lyric  drama.  Signor  Cotogni  has  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  and  style  of  vocnlization  ;  and,  with  a  little 
more  sta^xe  practice  of  the  part,  and  the  acquirement 
of  gieater  ease  and  vivacity,  he  promises  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable representative  of  a  part  which  is  very  sel- 
dom satisfactorily  tilled.  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  whose 
indisposition  had  caused  the  opera  to  be  twice  post- 
poned, again  played  Zeifina,  with  all  that  i;:race  and 
charm  of  manner,  and  exquisite  vocal  finish,  -which 
have  for  several  seasons  remlereil  her  performance  of 
the  part-a  prominent  feature  iu  the  opera- 

TiiE  CnvRiTT  CiiTLDKF.x  AT  St.  Patl's. — The 
musical  portion  of"  tliis  annual  festival  service  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  Mr.  Henry 
Buekland,  vested  in  a  surplice,  took  his  place  as 
usual  in  a  lofty  pulpit  under  fiie  dome,  and  conduct- 
ed the  music  with  considerable  energy.  Mr.  George 
Cooper  presided  at  the  organ,  while  the  trumpeters 
and  drummers  rendered  their  valuable  assistance- 
The  Te  Denw  and  JuhHate  were  sung  to  Mr.  Goss's 
unison  setting,  the  children's  voices  coming  out  with 
great  precision  and  power.  The  juvenile  choir  also 
joined  in  the  Gloria  Pain  at  the  close  of  each  psalm, 
and  in  the  usual  portions  of  the  ''Coronation  An- 
them." They  sang  Mendelssohn's  chorale,  "Sleepers 
wake,"  before  the  sermon,  wdiich  was  preached  by 
the  Risbop  of  Carlisle,  and  after  it  four  verses  of  the 
104th  Psalm,  and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  The 
spectacle,  looking  at  it  merely  as  a  "sight,"  is  one  of 
the  most  affecting  whieh  can  be  witnessed,  and  few 
can  listen  to  the  sin<xing  of  the  fresh  young  voices, 
softened  down  a  little  by  the  accompaniments  on 
HiU's  immense  or^^an,  without  feeling  that  mysteri- 
ous sensation  which  sometimes  steals  over  us  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  and  almost  overcomes  the  strong- 
est and  hardest  nature.  The  portions  of  the  service 
given  by  the  Cathedral  Choir,  who  were  assisted  by 
the  choristers  of  AVestminster  Abbey,  the  Temple, 
and  the  Chapels  Poyal,  were  anything  hut  sati:?fac- 
tory.  There  was  no  precision,  and  a  general  hesita- 
tion even  in  the  Amens  after  the  prayers  whieh  was 
absolutely  discreditable  ;  in  fact  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  in  neatness  of- style 
they  would  be  surpassed  by  many  a  parish  choir. — 
Choir. 

A  performance  of  Ilerr  Schachner's  Oratorio, 
"Israel's  Return  from  Babylon,"  was  to  be  given  at 
Exeter  Hall,  for  a  charity.  Two  of  the  principal 
parts  will  bo  sung  by  a  l)uchess  and  tho  wife  of  a 
Bishop. 


At  Mr.  KIla'R  last  meeting  of  tiie  Musical  Union, 
Ilerr  Auer  i)lavcd  for  the  last  lime  tins  season,  with 
M.  Jacqnard,  the  j^'raccliil  and  solid  violoncellist  from 
I'aris,  and  Ilerr  Liibcck,  tiu;  jiianist.  At  the  next 
concert,  M.  Kuhinstein,  we  read,  will  a[)pear. 

New  Piiii.iiAitMONio.  At  the  fourth  concert  a 
new  Overture,  by  Mr.  Mudie,  was  performed,  of 
which  the  A/lienauni  says  : 

"The  piece,  which  is  written  in  a  light  and  I»rill- 
li;nit  style,  contains  much  (lowing  and  graceful  mel- 
ody, and  some  very  skilful  instrumentation,  and  is 
the  work  of  a  tiioroughly  skilled  and  accomplished 
musician,  who  should  he  better  known  to  the  pul)lic." 
Tlie  other  orchestral  pieces  were  Meyerbeer's 
"Struensec"  Overture  and  Mendelssohn's  Symphony 
in  A  minor,  and  the  programme  also  included  Beet- 
fioven's  E  flat  (Concerto,  splendidly  played  by  Mme. 
Goddard.  and  Spohr's  Dramatic  Concerto  for  the 
violin,  cleverly  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes. 

Italy.  The  G azet ta  MasicaJe oC  M\]nn  announces 
that  government  lias  decided  on  wilhdrawini;  all  the- 
atrical subsidies.  This  is  tantamount  to  the  death- 
blow of  opera.  Popular  Concerts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Mabellini  (wdio  is  a  very  fair  director), 
have  been  given  at  the  Pagliano,  Florence,  made  up 
of  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Sig- 
nor Kossini. 

Signor  Mercadante's  "Vestale,"  which  contains 
some  of  the  composer's  best  music,  has  been  given  at 
Venice  wiib  great  success.  The  singing  of  a  new 
tenor,  Signer  Patierno,  has  been  most  highly  praised. 

Mayence.  The  Stadt  Theatre  closed  on  the  first 
inst.  During  the  past  season,  there  were  eigbty-eicht 
operatic  performances  given  and  no  fewer  than  forty- 
two  dilferent  operas.  There  were  no  new  ones 
among  these,  but  several  old  ones  were  revived.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  performed  :  —  Czaar  wul 
Ziniiiifrniann,  Undine,  Dcr  Frctscftiitz,  and  Fanst 
((lonnod ),  four  times;  Don  Juan,  Die  Zanberffofe, 
Le  Nozzp.  di  Figaro,  Lf^  Hiirfnenotfi,  11  Sarbiei'e  di  Si- 
viqlia,  Siradelfa,  La  FHIc  dn  lieqiment,  Teinplei'  und 
Jiidinn,  Orpheus  (Of^fenhach),  and  11  Trnvato>p,  three 
times  ;  Die  Entfidirvnij  au^  dfni  Sprail,  Der  Wii^en- 
srlimidt,  Oheron,  Bohert  le  DiahJp,  Le  Macon,  La. 
Mnefle,  GnUlaiiine  Tell ,  Martha,  Jessonda,  Johann  de 
Paris,  T-Hg  1usiif]en  Wciher,  Zampa  and  Ze.s  Denx 
Journ<fes,  twice  ;  Der  Wi/dsrftiltz,  Le  Prophete,  Fra 
LHavolo,  Gnstaviis,  L^uria.  di  Tjimmernwor,  I^e  Philtre, 
T^a  Dame  Blanche,  Fidclio^  Das  Nacktlaqrr,  TannhHu- 
srr,  Die  Ziqeunerin  [Hie  Bohemian  (firl),  Le  Jiu've, 
Ljc  Postilion  de  Longjunieau,  Die  Instigen  Schuster 
(Paer),  and  iVorma,  once. 

MuNiCFT.  Herr  Richard  Wagner  returned  to  this 
capital  a  short  time  since.  By  order  of  the  King,  a 
small  villa  has  been  taken  for  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Starnberg  Lake,  and  he  is  now  there,  emploved 
in  the  completion  of  his  new  opera,  Die  Mcistersinqcr 
von  Nurnherg. 

Augsburg.  Dr.  Otto  Bach  is  engaged  in  a  three 
act  national  opera,  entitled  L^conore.  It  is  founded 
on  the  old  legend  of  Tfie  Spectre  Horseman,  partially 
used  by  Burger  in  bis  celebrated  ballad. 

SoN'UERHAUSEX.  Hcrr  Max  Bruch  has  accepted 
the  post  of  Court-Conductor. 

Lausann'E.  Schumann's  Parodies  und  Peri  was 
performed  here  last  month. 

f  lurgljf  s  Idurnitl  of  Susk.* 
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Robert  Franz. 

The  friends  of  the  great  Song  composer  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  (luring  the  past  Spring,  in 
spite  of  the  calamity  of  increasing  deafness,  he 
has  been  cheered  by  fresh  and  frequent  visita- 
tions of  the  Muse.  He  has  composed  some  fort}- 
songs  since  February.  They  compose  them- 
selves, whether  he  will  or  no;  sitting  or  walking, 
or  in  his  bed  at  night,  he  says,  "new  melodies  keep 
humming  and  singing  in  my  head  and  heart." 
Who  would  not  be  resigned  to  deafness,  to  find 
himself  the  medium  of  such   gifts   to   the  world  I 


The  publishers  ofi^eipzig  and  elsewhere  are  now 
eager  lo  bring  out  his  songs,  which  until  recent- 
ly tlu^y  have  thought  it  a  generous  favor  to  ac- 
cept. The  great  house  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
have  already  published  the  first  set  of  the  new 
ones,  six  in  number,  Op.  .38,  to  words  by  Heine. 
Five  or  si.x  more  sets  are  in  the  bands  of  these 
and  other  publishers.  Each  Opnx  thus  far  has 
contained  commonly  six,  sometimes  twelve  songs  : 
and  all  but  three  or  four  of  his  published  works 
are  Songs;  so  that  the  Songs  of  Kobert  Franz 
now  number  more  than  250  ! 

And  what  Songs  they  are  !  Not  one  ot  them 
falls  under  the  category  of  mere  graceful,  clever 
commonplace,  or  ever  loses  its  freshness.  They 
do  not  ring  the  changes  upon  the  same  old  senti- 
mental melody  which  runs  through  nine-tenths  of 
the  German  songs  so  popular  with  young  people 
of  a  certain  age,  and  which  are  almost  as  much 
Italian  as  they  are  German.  He  never  repeats 
himself;  the  little  poems  of  Goethe,  the  songs  of 
Shakspeare,  are  not  more  indiviilual  and  each 
essentially  a  new  creation.  Xo  wonder  that  to 
many  his  melody  is  at  first  so  strange  ;  they  do 
not  anticipate  its  turns,  and  when  they  would 
fall  by  habit  into  the  old  cadences  it  seems  to 
elude  and  mock  them !  But  let  the  singer  woo 
it  to  closer  acquaintauce,  let  him  enter  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  poem,  melody  and  accompaniment, 
all  three,  and  he  will  find  that  this  melody  was 
strange  only  because  it  was  fresh  and  true  and 
original,  that  in  each  case  this  is  the  very  music 
of  the  poem — the  soul  thereof  set  free  in  music. 
Anil  the  test  of  it  is,  that,  once  captivated  by  a 
Franz  song,  you  never  wearj-  of  its  charm.  With 
all  his  peculiarity,  you  cannot  cliarge  him  with 
mannerism.  When  he  brings  you  a  new  Ojius 
you  arc  as  sure  of  a  fresh  gift,  as  if  he  were  a 
new  person,  or  just  come  from  a  new  country  or 
a  new  world.  These  are  real  inspirations;  these 
are  sincere  and  genuine  products  ;  these  fruits 
f/rctr,  and  not  all  on  the  same  tree,  but  scattered 
over  wide  fields  of  rich,  deep,  various  moral  and 
musical  e.Nperience.  And  if  they  are  full  of  poe- 
try, of  passion,  of  imagination,  not  less  remarka- 
ble are  they  for  chaste  refinement  of  style,  free- 
dom from  all  empty  ornament  or  rhetoric,  and 
for  a  mastery  of  accompaniment  which  is  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  best  sense.  For  no  man 
since  ^Mendelssohn  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  not  the  dry  letler,  of  Bacli.  In  his 
piano  accompaniments,  romantic,  graphic,  free  as 
they  often  are,  you  very  often  feel  a  tendency  to 
the  polyphonic  style,  each  part  in  the  harmony 
moving  with  an  individual  significance;  it  is  the 
blendin.' of  Bach,  of  the  old  contrapuntal  art, 
with  such  free  imaginative  play  of  thought  and 
feeling  (most  modern  of  the  modern)  as  leads 
some  (ignorantly,  though  not  unnaturally)  to 
class  him  with  the  so-called  musicians  of  ''the 
Future."  But  it  is  through  this  very  quality  in 
his  accompaniment,  this  Bach-like  refinement 
and  concise  working  up  of  the  essential  motives, 
that  his  melody  preserves  itself  in  everlasting 
freshness,  whereas  more  catching,  popular  strains, 
or  tunes,  haunt  the  ear  to  plague  the  mind  at 
last,  and  keep  singing  themselves  over  and  over 
until  custom  stales.  His  songs  are  at  once 
naive  and  learned  ;  and  in  the  simplest  snatch  of 
melody  which  he  flings  forth,  simple  enough 
sometimes  for  a  mere  T'oMifc//,  you  feel  that  it  is 
a  thoroughly  informed  and  cultured,  as  well  as  a 
sincere,  deep  musical  nature  that  has  so  kept  its 
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freshness.     With  such  a  man  gunins  and  culture 
still  draw  breath  together. 

From  larger  forms  of  composition  Franz  seems 
resolutely  to  abstain,  though  often  ui'ged  to  it, 
and  doubtless  full  as  capable  as  any,  were  lie  as 
willing  to  rush  into  Symphony  or  Oratorio  witli 
or  without  call.  He  must  be  the  judge  of  his 
own  calling;  and  is  it  not  a  great  one  lo originale 
a  whole  new  race  of  gongs  ! 

As  modest  as  he  is  earnest,  he  has  felt  it  in  him 
and  a  duty  to  spend  a  vast  share  of  his  most 
precious  hours  and  energy  upon  bringing  tlie  in- 
valuable Art  of  Sebastian  Bach  nearer  to  an  age 
which  but  begins  to  appreciate  and  understand 
him.  His  labors  as  arranger  and  editor  of  many 
of  Bach's  sacred  works  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Taking  the  scores  as  Baidi  left  them,  with  much 
of  the  harmony  but  barely  indicated  or  implied, 
he  has  written  it  out  so  fully  in  Bach's  spirit,  so 
successfully  carrying  out  and  thi'reby  demonstra- 
ting Bach's  intentions,  that  he  has  made  these 
works  tor  the  first  lime  really  practicable  for  per- 
formance. He  began  with  culling  Arias  for  each 
of  the  foin'  voices  from  Cantatas,  I\rri«ses,  Sec,  and 
condensing  into  a  piano-forte  part  all  that  he 
found,  if  only  sketched  or  hinted  (or  even  only 
understood),  in  the  instrumental  parts  of  the 
score;  in  this  way  he  has  made  accessible  to  sing- 
ers who  have  earnestness  enough  to  study  and 
win  tludr  way  to  the  heart  of  such  treasures,  nine 
Arias  for  each  kind  of  voices.  Also  a  set  of  arias 
from  the  P<i.isii»i  Musics;  and  a  si't  of  Duets. 
This  led  him  further  into  preparing  in  the  same 
way  whole  Cantatas,  fin  of  which  are  published  ; 
and  then  came  the  Moi/ni/!c<il,  in  full,  of  wdiich 
he  has  also  ptdilished  an  lesthetical  analysis  in  a 
pamphlet.  From  Bach  he  passed  to  stc^rling,  ob- 
scure, works  of  other  grc^Tt  masters,  and  has  ])ut 
Astorga's  Slahal  Molir,  ].)urante's  J/ar/nijifal. 
&e.,  within  easy  reach,  lint  his  last  and  great- 
est service  has  been  the  |ireparali()n  of  a  full 
score  of  the  Matthew  I'n.ffiijiismiisik,  in  which  he 
has  fdlcd  out  the  orchestral  and  organ  parts  with 
such  consnnunate  trulli  and  skill,  that  this  great- 
est of  Oratorios  is  now  in  a  com])letc  stale  for 
peiliuanance  by  any  Choral  Society  who  liav(; 
the  will  and  means.  Ilcrelofore.  wherever  it 
has  been  performed,  in  (ierm.iny  or  F-unland, 
some  parts  have  had  to  be  put  to  it.  some  omis- 
sions to  be  supplied,  by  the  Conductor  or  Kapell- 
meister ;  now  lliis  work  is  done,  and  done  per- 
fectly, (so  say  the  experts)  once  for  all. 

But  it  was  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak  of 
Franz  as  a  creator,  nor  of  his  great  services  as 
an  editor  and  interpreter  of  l?ach.  In  a  third 
character  he  has  proved  the  earnestness  and 
soundness  of  his  musicianship,  winning  respect 
and  love  in  his  quiet,  ipialnt  old  town  of  HalK; 
by  his  labors  as  a  Coiuluelor.  In  the  autumn  of 
1849  he  un<lertook  the  charge  there  of  the  Sing- 
Acaderaie,  into  whi(di  he  breathed  a  new  life,  in 
spite  of  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles,  inspir- 
ing its  members  to  enlhusiastie  tlforls  in  the 
study  and  performance  of  the  noblest  choral 
works.  For  17  years  he  was  their  wise  and  zeal- 
ous teacher  and  director,  until  the  physical  infir- 
mity of  which  we  have  .-pokiMi  compelled  him  a 
few  months  since  to  resign.  By  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  example  to  our  own  Oratorio  and  Cho- 
ral Societies,  we  call  attention  to  what  Franz 
has  done  in  Halle,  drawing  our  information  chief- 
ly from  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Leip- 
zig AUijtiiiiiin   Musikitlisflu:   Zi'itiiiiij. 


It  was  no  easy  task  to  build  up  a  Choral  Soci- 
ety after  the  ideal  of  Robert  Franz.  Nothing 
could  content  him  short  of  seeing  them  all  work 
in  the  same  spirit  that  animated  his  own  musical 
activity.  It  would  have  been  hard  anywhere, 
and  Halle  was  not  particularly  well  prepared  by 
previous  musical  culture,  though  it  was  proud  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Handel.  The  members 
who  poured  in  in  the  hrst  excitement  of  a  new 
hope,  soon  dwindled  away  from  such  high  and 
stern  requirements,  li'aving  neither  voices  nor 
pecuniary  means  enough  for  such  ])erforniances 
as  they  contemplated  (for.  be  it  under^tooil.  the 
"Handel  and  Haydn"  and  "Harmonic"  Societies 
of  Germany  are  made  up  of  siniiers  who  love 
their  work  well  enough  to  pay  for  it  themselves  !): 
there  were  intrigues,  too;  as  may  well  be  sup- 
|)Osed  ;  and,  worse  than  all.  the  male  voices  were 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  students  of 
the  T"niversit\'.  a  constnnllv  chaniiinn  l)od\'.  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossibh"  to  form  the  tiri'li/ion.'i 
essential  to  such  an  institution,  except  with  the 
female  voices. 

'•  But  these  and  other  didlcullies  did  Franz's 
perseverance  overcome  His  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  chained  pupils  of'  both  sexes  to  him  : 
and  thus  was  formed  the  kernel  of  a  faithful  band, 
who  followed  him  believinglv  on  paths  of  more 
signifieance  than  they  had  dreamed  of.  The 
example  was  catching  ;  difliculties  overcome 
brought  increase  of  power  and  zeal  :  and  in  a 
few  years  there  was  a  choir,  with  which  he  could 
.solve  tlie  grander  problems,  before  which  he 
couhl  set  the  highest  musical  goals :  a  choir, 
whi(di  had  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  built  itself  up 
through  liim  and  upon  him,  which  stood  in  such 
a  ])ersonal  relation  to  him.  that  it  not  only  wil- 
lingly followed  his  intentions,  rapidly  seized  his 
hints,  but  even  sang  the  most  dilTicnU,  pieces 
more  easily  when  they  harmonized  with  Franz's 
own  musical  [lecullarity,  and  was  .slower  to  find 
itscdf  at  home  in  easier  ones  when  they  did  not. 

"  How  Franz  led  his  chorus  to  the  solulion  of 
such  musical  ))roblems,  no  one  can  doubt  wlio 
knows  him  by  his  own  compositions  or  by  the  f^^w 
words  whicdi  he  has  occasionally  ])ublished  about 
works  of  Ba(di.  True  to  his  lyrical  nature,  he 
sought  to  draw  t'rom  every  musical  piece  its  soul 
as  it  were,  ami  to  inspire  otheiswith  what  he  had 
fin(dy  felt  out.  keejiing  the  poetic  meaning  and 
the  ])ers(inal  expr<'>sion,  as  well  as  the  musi(-al 
form,  belni-c  their  eyes.  And  this  he  did  with 
e<|iial  cue  even  wllh  works  more  out  of  the 
sphere  ol'  his  musical  .sympathies,  sucli  as  Rom- 
berg's 'Song  of  the  Bell,'  which  we  had  to  per- 
fcnin  at  a  Sidiillcr  Festival." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  manv  and  what 
great  and  dillicult  woiks  were  brouglit  out  umler 
Fianz's  direction  by  the  Singakademie,  naming 
of  cnur.se  only  the  moie  important.  That  he 
should  direct  attention  almost  the  very  first  thing, 
and  by  ])reference,  to  the  master  who  claimed  his 
highest  veneration,  is  not  to  be  womlered.  And 
so  the  Halle  choir  can  boast  of  bringing  out,  un- 
der his  lead,  more  of  the  15ach  treasures  than  any 
other  musical  society.  Besides  a  great  many 
single  solos  and  chorals,  three  Piano  Concertos, 
six  printed  Motets,  S;c.,  they  gradually  mastered 
and  performed  Ifi  of  the  Church  Cantatas,  of  late 
years  naturally  with  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment elaborated  by  Franz  himself  To  which  add 
the  Funeral  Ode  {2'rauer-Ofle:)  the  Mai/ni/icat, 
twice  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  great  Mass  in  B 


minor,  twice.  Tlie  solo  forces  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  St.  Matthew  Paffkm,  and  only  the  con- 
cluding chorus  was  sung  repeatedly. 

Of  Handel,  too,  the  list  is  very  rich,  including 
the  -l/cs.s7n/(,  three  times;  S(nnxon,  three  times; 
Joshfiii,  twice  ;  Judas  Maccahmus,  three  times  ; 
linicl  in  Egypt,  twice ;  Jepiitha,  twice ;  also  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and 
many  solo  and  choruses  from  L'Alltijm  e<t  U  Pcn- 
flrnifo  and  other  works. 

It  has  been  the  practice  also  of  this  Society, 
for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  evening  before  the 
Todlcnfeitt  (solemnity  in  honor  of  the  dead)  to 
sing  alternately  the  Rcquiim  of  Mozart  and  that 
of  Chernbini;  both  have  now  been  given  seven 
times.  Moreover  the  Ki/ric  of  Cherubini's  Mass 
in  D  minor  has  been  given;  and  fioni  the  great 
>\Iass  (in  1))  of  Beethoven,  at  least  tin-  /v//'vc  has 
several  times  been  sung.  Of  Ml■ndels^olln,  the 
IClijah  and  the  .SV.  Paul,  four  Psalms,  several 
Hymns,  the  Lohi/e.<a>iri  twice,  the  Laudii  Sinn 
four  limes,  the  choruses  to  .In/Zc/onc,  the  choruses 
to  OCdipUf,  songs  and  other  things,  have  bi'cn 
produced;  and  by  Franz  himself,  the  KniUi  a 
CaprJIa.  the  Psalm  f n- two  choirs,  and  the  choral, 
or  part-songs  on  various  occasions.  Of  older 
works  we  may  name  likewi.se  llie  Slal/af  Malcr  of 
Astorga,  the  Mannijical  of  Durante,  tlie  l)e  prn- 
fundis  of  Clari,  Chorals  by  lOecard.  ^cc.  >.'or 
were  Haydn,  (ilurk  and  Romhera  wanting: 
while  of  more  modern  comjiosilions  the  list  shows 
Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  given  (bur 
times,  and  his  last  scene  from  J'a ii.<l ,  twice  ; 
Gade's  "Com.ila  ;"  Miriam's  ".Song  of  'J'riumph" 
and  others  things  by  Schubert.  This  is  liy  no 
means  all,  but  it  is  abundantly  cnou:;h  to  dis]jrove 
the  char<,;e  of  one-sidedness  so  often  brought 
against  Franz,  at  least  in  his  character  of  con- 
ductor. His  love  of  Bach  has  only  made  him  I  he 
more  fpii.k  to  recognize  the  good  things  of  the 
old  Ilaliati  masters. 


Goon  Xi;ws  !  Anil  yet  i;  can  lie  no  jicnf  to  our 
readers,  lor  all  must  have  seen,  inul  reail  wiiii  jov,  in 
all  ilie  newspapers,  the  short,  si<;iiilicani  ilespaieh 
wliicli  came  over  tlie  Atlantic  whes  iliis  wceli,  ami 
which  wc  print  a^'iiin  fur  llie  pure  |ile.'isurc  of  it  : 

P.m:is,  July  1,  IgGT. 
'Jo  Cliirhntn^f  !}•  Soii^,  JJos/ou  : 

In  aclditiou  to  our  (jolrl  .Medid,  I  have  today  re- 
ceived a  decoraiiou  of  the  Le:;ion  of  Honor, -wfiicrli 
luits  us  at  the  head  (^1' all  Piano  Kxliihitors. 

C.  F.  CiiiCKKiiixi;. 

M'e  had  nlrec.dy  Iind  the  olliciiil  list  oCall  the  ]?rizes 
awarded  at  the  Paris  l^xpositiou  to  -\mericjiu  ex- 
hibitors. The  gold  medal  list  was  headed  liv  the 
names  of  our  two  leading'  Piano  .'Mamifaeturers  : 
I'ljiud  honors  a])pareiiily,  the  name  ol"  Steiiiwav  it 
Sons  liciii;;  placed  lirst.  But  now  it  appears  iluit 
there  was  a  new  distinction  in  reserve,  a  very  i:race- 
fiil  one,  wiiieli  ^ives  the  lirni  of  CiiiciCEtiixo  & 
So.NS  their  due  place  at  the  head.-  This  decoration 
was  |)iesetite(l  by  the  Kmiieior  in  person,  on  the 
^rau.l  day  of  awards,  heioie  IT.OOo  ptople.  De- 
scriptions of  tlie  splendid  ecreniDiiy.  the  Kni|ieror's 
speech,  ie.,  arc  in  all  the  pa)nrs;  wc  have  oiilv 
room  to  copy  ilii>  : 

Alter  the  speech,  the  exliihitors  who  were  to  re- 
ceive irraiid  |irizcs,  mareheil  to  the  front  of  the 
throne  each  i;iou|)  separately,  the.  first  lieiiij:  line  arts. 
As  each  name  was  called,  the  recipient  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  •Lhronc,  bowing  to  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
])ress,  received  from  Napoleon's  hand  the  gold  med- 
als. These  were  passed  one  hy  one  lo  Napoleon  hv 
Marshall  V,dllart,  until  all  the  medals  were  f;iven'. 
Many  of  the  recipients  were  called  up  ajrain  and  re- 
ceived the  decorations  of  the  Le;;ion  of  Honor,  the 
same  ceremony  lieinc  gone  ihruui^h  with  as  in  the 
case  of  delivering  the  medals.  The  gohl  medals 
only  were  distrihuied  hy  the  Emperor.  Alio^ieilicr, 
there  will  he  1S,.')00  reeoinpenses  to  sixty  thousand 
exhihiiors.  There  arc  sixty  j:;r!nid  prizes,  nine  liiin- 
died  gold,  three  thousand  six  hundred  silver,  and 
five  thousand  bronze  medals,  and  nine  thousaiul  lioii- 
oralde  jnention. 

We  have  never  entertained  a  douht  iliat  "les  Pi- 
anos Chickering"  deserved  all  this,  and  we  heartily 
coiii;ratulate  these  uolde  reprcscntntives  of  Bosion, 
(we  prefer  to  say  American)  ingenuity  of  art,  as  well 
as  of  such  sterlfiip;  social  ipialities  and  graces,  on  a 
success  so  honorahly  won  aud  so  conspicuously  rcr- 
tilied. 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


A  well-known  lady  (•orvespondont  of  tlio  Cliiciigo 
Trlhiim;  closes  a  very  outspoken  letter  :il)Oiit  tlio  re- 
cent New  York  Festival,  as  follows  : 

Siinilny  evcninp;  saw  the  oonelusion  of  the  Festi- 
val, when  a  "Grand  Sacred  Concert"  tolled  the 
kiu'll  of  departed  joys.  The  concert,  was  hardly 
"i,'nind,"  nor  was  it  even  "sacred,"  notwithstanding 
that  Rossini's  Sfiihnf  Miller  nccnpied  the  tirst  part  of 
it.  Kossiiii  is  a  delifihlful  M^nsfri),  and  his  Slaliat 
Milter  is  a  lino  composition  ;  hnt  it  rccpiires  a  mental 
elfort  10  consider  it  as  sacred  music,  all  its  effects  and 
J'liiritiira  lirdni;  modelled  after  the  Italian  operntie 
school,  and,  the  treatment  which  it  (generally  receives 
increasing;  rather  than  diininishinrr  this  incliinition 
toward  the  secular.  Of  the  seven  morccanv  selected, 
but  two  were  ably  rendered  on  Sundav  nit^^ht,  these 
two  beini;  the  duet,  Qiiis  rst  /laiiio,  ■.vhich,  thanks  to 
I'arepa  and  Madame  Testa,  went  inoro  smoothly 
than  ever  beiore  in  New  York,  and  the  contralto 
cavatina.  Far  ui  portpin,  rendered  by  Madame  Testa 
with  an  intelliirenee  that  surprised  more  than  one. 
Had  M  idanie  Testa  a  voice,  she  would  be  an  excel- 
lent sin^'cr  ;  havirnj;  none  but  what  she  has  made,  she 
certainly  eotninands  respect  foi-  havinrr  done  so  much 
with  so  little.  Baragli's  Ciijiis  nniiiiam  was  nnsatis- 
/actory  ;  the  orchestra  drowniiifj:  the  voice,  and  the 
voice  evidently  not  conversant  with  the  music.  An- 
tonncei  wjis  more  ii'on-chid  than  ever  in  Pro  prccntii^, 
while  the  quartet  of  Sancia  Mater  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  snnjj,  and  Parepa's  Inflammalns 
lacked  fervor.  Whenever  enthusiasm  is  retpiired, 
Parepa  fails  to  produce  anv  effect  upon  the  critical. 

Part  second  was  dcvoteil  principally  to  what  the 
New  Yoi  I;  Trihiine  aptly  calls  the  "Demon  of  Gush." 
Siiinor.i  Poeh  ranted  and  r.aved  throuLch  a  solo  and  a 
duet,  in  a  hitihiy  sensational  manner,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  all  tho^e  who  a  year  an;o  insisted  that  this  lady 
knew  how  to  sinj  were  present  on  Sunday  niffht  and 
learnetl  caution  bv  the  sad  failure  of  their  predictions. 
Sii^nor  Bi'lbni  likewise  raved,  hut  in  a  less  derjree, 
and  showed  what  a  wondrous  difference  there  is 
between  liavinL'  a  voice  and  beinj  an  artist.  Then 
Carl  Rosa  performed  a  perfectly  delightful  concerto 
of  Jleutlelssohn's,  on  the  violin,  executing  it  well, 
but  somehow  or  other  leaving  out  Mendelssohn's 
soul;  and  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  the  clever  organist, 
introduced  us  to  his  overture  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  fiend  within  me  remarked  that  it  w.as  the  lirst 
time  John  the  Baptist  had  ever  received  an  overture, 
and  addeil  that,  judging  from  the  lively  time,  the 
overture  must  have  been  tnade  to  him  while  on  a 
charqer !  I  was  gi'catly  shocked  by  this  irreverence 
on  the  part  of  my  fiend,  and  strove  haid  to  discover 
the  connection  between  the  music  and  the  subject, 
hut  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  fiend  insists 
that  it  is  intended  as  .a  "tone  poem,"  descriptive  of 
the  )tas  seitl  executed  by  the  daughter  of  Herodius. 
1  repudiate  the  malice  of  the  fiend  in  toto,  though 
perhaps  in  this  matter  Mr.  Morgan  may  be  caught 
tripning. 

On  the  whole,  the  Festival  can  not  be  called  a 
musical  success,  however  well  it  may  have  been 
patronised  ;  but  it  is  a  beginning,  which  is  some- 
thing, and  from  this  small  beginniug  a  trulv  great 
festival  may  finally  be  evolved.  K.  F. 

Hartford,  Conn.  The  Cournnt  has  the  follow- 
ing account  of  "Mr.  Buck's  New  Oi'gan  : 

The  new  room  which  Jlr.  Buck  has  had  fitted  up 
in  bis  Innise  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  for  private 
musical  parties,  is  32  feet  by  IS,  and  13  feet  high. 
In  this  he  has  hiid  placed  the  new  organ  from  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  ^yestfield,  Mass. 
The  organ,  though  small  in  comparison  with  many 
others  in  this  vicinity,  is  unquestionably  superior  in 
its  voicing  and  general  appointments  to  any  orgari  in 
this  city,  not  excepting  the  new  Masonic  Hall  organ 
by  the  same  builder.  The  w^orkmanship,  arrange- 
ment and  compass  of  the  instrument  fit  it  for  music 
virtually  irnpossdde  of  performance  npon  many 
organs  of  much  larger  size.  Persons  familiar  with 
organs  may  be  interested  in  the  following  specifica- 
tions : — 

Compass  of  manuals,  CC  to  A  in  alto,  58  notes. 
Compass  of  pedals.  CCC  to  tenor  F,  30  notes. 

Ureal  Orijan. — Open  Diapason,  .'iS  pipes  ;  Melodia, 
5S  ;  Suabe  Flute,  58;  Mi.xture,  three  ranks,  172; 
Clarionet,  46. 

Kyicell  Orijan. — Open  diapason,  40  pi|')es  ;  sallclonal, 
46  ;  stopped  du)pason,  treble  and  bass.  58  ;  principal, 
58  ;  trumpet,  treble  and  bass,  58  ;  pedal  bourdon,  30. 
Toial  mmiber  of  pipes,  688. 

Miehaiiical  Murei/ieiilii. — Great  to  swell ;  swell  to 
pedal;  great  to  pedal  ;  pedal  check;  engine;  ratchet 
swell  pedal;  three  combination  pedals ;  pedal  to  leaf 
turner. 

The  organ  is  blown  by  water  power,  one  of  Stiles' 
water  motors  being  used.     This  water  motor  consists 


of  a  double  cylinder,  containing  three  valves.  These 
are  so  arranger!  that  they  open  to  receive  the  force  of 
water,  and  c\c,''i'.  after  throwing  it  off.  The  regulator, 
patented  by  William  II.  Topham  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  work  to  a  lieavy  or  light  power,  so  that  with 
a  given  stream  of  water,  pipes  of  different  sizes  may 
bo  used.  The  bellows  shuts  off  the  water,  as  soon  as 
full,  so  that  there  is  no  waste,  and  the  water-gate  is 
opened  grailiially  or  suddenly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  wind  required.  A  patent  leaf-turner,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Clapp,  of  the  firm  of  Clapp  &  Bur- 
dick,  of  this  city,  and  sold  by  that  firm,  i.s  used. 
This  ts  turned  by  a  pedal,  and  is  quite  an  ingeniou.s 
contrivance,  captible  of  being  applied  to  a  piano,  as 
well  as  an  organ.  The  exhibition  of  the  instrument 
was  much  enjoyed  by  those  present  Monday  evening. 

Mir.WAUKEE.  The  I64th  concert  of  the  Musical 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  Schmelz, 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  with 
this  programme  : — pari  I.  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
Beethoven.— Purt  11.  "  The  Reapers'  lullaby," 
part-song  for  mixed  voices,  Schumann  ;  Duet  for 
Piano,  Moseheles ;  soprano  Aria,  with  orchestra, 
from- Mozart's  Figaro;  Capriccio,  for  three  violins> 
Hermann  ;  "  The  Morning,"  qnintet  by  Lachner  ; 
scene  from  Gound's  FansI,  for  violin,  piano  and 
organ ;  Male  Chorns,  "The  Prayer,"  by  ZoUner, 
with  orchestra. 

New  York.  The  only  concerts  of  importance 
lately  have  been  the  popular  Sunday  Concerts  (Sun- 
day Popular?)  by  Mr.  Thomas's  Orchestra,  at  Ter- 
race Garden.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Eben  has  conducted.  The  first  pro- 
gramme embraced  :— The  Overture  to  the  "Vestals," 
by  Spontini  ;  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;"  iiH(r' ac(  from  Schubert's  "Rosamunde  ;" 
Allegretto  from  Beethoven's  eighth  Symphony; 
Fugue  from  Mozart's  "  Jupiter  Symphony  ;"  and 
manv  other  pieces  of  light  and  pleasant  music. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  returned  and  resumed  the  baton. 

Lovers  of  Mendelssohn,  says  an  English  paper, 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  numerous  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  have  been  latelv  destroyed  through 
iirnorancG  of  the  value  they  possessed.  (Jn  the  death 
of  a  well  known  English  collector  and  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  bis  valuable  pvoperty  was  disposed  of  by  his 
niece.  Among  proof  engravings,  sketches  in  oil, 
water-color  drawings,  etc,  the  valuer,  who  is  a  musi- 
cian, discovered  a  letter  from  Jlendelssohn.  The 
letter  was  full  of  interest,  and  inquiry  was  made  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  no  more,  when  the  laily  ac- 
knowledged that  there  Jiad  been  a  large  collection, 
hut  that  she,  never  having  heard  of  the  great  com- 
poser, had  destroyed  them.  She  thus  inflicted  .an 
irreparable  loss  upon  his  admirers. 

The  Great  Exposition-.  The  Committee  on 
musical  composition  have  unanimously  awarded  the 
only  prize  for  a  Cantata  to  M.  Camille  St.  Saens. 
The  jury  was  composed  of  Auher,  Ambroise  Thom- 
as, Berlioz,  Felicien  David,  Prince. Poniatowski,  and 
many  more.  They  devoted  four  sessions  to  examin- 
ing the  "one  hundred  and  two"  Cantatas  sent  in 
compet  tion.  Each  session  lasted  from  9  A  it.  to  5 
p.3t.  Thj'ee  other  Cantatas  obtained  honorable  men- 
tion. The  same  Jury,  after  examining  the  Hpnns, 
which  were  823  in  number,  declined  to  award  any 
prize. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Societe'  des  Concerts  of 
the  Conservatoire  gave  the  second  concert  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exposition.  Programme  :  Beethoven's 
C-minor  Symphony  ;  Chorus  from  the  Deux  Avares, 
by  Gietry;  parts  of  Beethoven's  Septuor;  0  Filii, 
double  chorus  hy  Leisring;  Overture  to  Frei/sc/di':  ; 
Psalm  by  Marcello. 

Rossini  has  composed  a  hymn — not  that  of  Peace 
— to  be  executed  on  the  1st  of  July  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Exposition  prizes.  He  has 
chosen  M.  Jules  Cohen  as  leader. 

Gcnnod  is  writing  a  new  opera,  of  which  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini  is  the  subject. 

Victor  Masse' is  just  new  occupied  with  an  opera 
on  the  subject  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  the  libretto 
being  found  by  those  fertile  scribes,  JMM.  Michel 
Carre  and  Jules  Barbicr.  This  story,  it  may  be 
recollected,  was  effectively  treated,  some  sixty  years 
back  by  Kodolpho  Kreutzer. 
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Vocal,  v?ith  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Who  will  I  e  my  angel  bride.  Song.  Webster.  35 
There's  a  light  at  the  window.  "  &  Clio.  "  35 
Let  me  fold  thee  close,  Mavonrneen.  "  il.  Keller.  30 
When  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  nearest.  F.  Land.  35 

Four  soDg^  by  able  composers. 
Charming  Annie  Bell.  S'g  &  Cho.  Slarkwealhei .     0 
I  am  waiting  for  thee.     Song.  C.Operti.iO 

Our  spirit  friends.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  A.  Ogden.  30 
A  country  life  for  me.  Song.  H.  Clay.  Preusse.  30 
Minnie  Wayne.  17.  A.  Ogden.  30 

Catch  it  on  the  fly.     Base  ball  Song  and  Chorus. 

Starkweather.   30 

A  selection  of  charming  songs  sure  to  be  popular. 
Idle  lay  the  Summer  Sea.     Tide  Song. 

Marion  Dix  Sulliv  w.  30 
Nelly  Corec.     Ballad.  "         "         "         30 

Charming  and  simple  songs. 
The  Wishing  Cap.     Song.  W.  T.  Wiiijhton.  30 

Words  by  Mackay.     Music  sweet  as  sugar. 
Gathering  homeward,  one  by  one.     Song  and 

Quartette.  l  .  //.  Pixhy.  3  ) 

Very  beautiful. 

Instrumental. 

First  meeting.     (Erste  begegnung). 

D.  Krug.  Op.  226.  50 
Confession  of  love.  Der  Liebe  Gestandniss).  "  50 
Meeting  again.     ( Wiedersehn).  "     50 

Belong  to  a  set  called  "The  Book   of  Love."     Com- 
posed in  excellent  taste,   and   are   somethir^  in   the 
style  of  Oesten's  ".Songs  of  Love. ■■   Medium  difficulty. 
Priere  et  Chassc.     Fantaisie  du  Freischiitz. 

Bnie  Favjger.  75 
Very  rich  and  melodious.     One  of  the  best  of  com- 
positions fo  nded  on  these  celebrated  airs. 
Fairy  Stories,  (Feen-Miirschen)  Waltzes.  Strauss.  75 

Brilliant,  and  in  Strauss's  well-known  style. 
Parisian  Waltzes.  II.  L.   iVilliams.  75 

Elegant  and  graceful. 
Dreams  of  the  past  Waltz.  R.  Goerdder.  50 

Sallie's  favorite  Galop.  ^-1.  R.  Webb.  30 

PreMy  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 
Souvenir  de  Innsbruck.     Tyrolienne  for  Piano. 

F.  Bendel.  40 
Neapolitan  Song.  Transcription.  Jules  Egghard.  40 
La  Retoiir.  Fantasie  for  Piano.  C.  Van  Tal.  30 
L'Esperancc.  Song  without  words.  "  "  30 
La  Voleuse  d'Araour.   (The  heart  stealer).  Polka 

Mazurka.  C.  Faust.  30 

Five  graceful  pieces  of  medium  difficulty. 
Mngby  Junction.     Galop.  Chas.  Coote.  40 

A  brilliant  kind  of  "railroad"  piece.  Play  it 
"through  on  time." 

Books. 

Eeole  Primaire.  25  easy  and  progressive  studies 
for  Piano.       Foreign  fingering.       2  parts. 

Duvernoij,  ea.  75 
Czerny's  24  short  and  progressive  exercises    for 
Piano.  Op.  336.     Foreign  fingering.     In  3 
parts,  each,  I.OO 

These  valuable  aids  to  the  te-icher  willbe  welcomed, 
each  in  its  own  way.  They  are  both  good,  and 
suited  to  pupils  who  have  made  but  a  moderate  ad- 
vance in  their  studies. 


Music  BTM.va. — Mu.sic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  c.*nt,s  for  eveiv  four  ounce',  or  fraction  tliereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  t)ie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  cau  aUo  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  I'uigbf.s  JouriKil  of  Music 

Idusical  Form. 

IIY    W.    S.    B.    .■MATIIi:WS. 

A  rauaical  work  is  almost  a  living  creation  ;  it 
jiossosses  a  body,  and  a  soul.  Xo  other  work  of 
naan  is  so  truly  alive — instinct  with  life.  Indeed, 
who  shall  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
Divine  enters  into  the  composition  of  those  jtlori- 
ous  inspirations  which  we  call  Miifti'r->n,r/:.<  ? 

Music  gives  u?  pleasure.  A  portinn  of  this 
pleasure  is  derived  from  the  determinate  manner 
in  which  the  various  chapters,  or  sections,  of  thc^ 
work  are  related,  so  as  to  become  one  irhole.  To 
the  uncultivated  ear,  a  single  period  of  striking 
and  simple  melody  gives  pleasure.  A  socniid 
period  of  independent  melody  gives  pleasure,  but 
drives  out  the  distinct  impression  of  tlie  oik^ 
first  heard.  A  second  period  may,  however,  be 
so  constituted  as  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the 
first.  In  order  to  this,  it  must  bear  to  the  first  a 
certain  inner  relation  of  significance,  as  well  as 
an  outer  relation  of  key  and  general  style.  The 
second  period  must  be  in  imil;/  with  the  first. 
Almost  every  musician  can  look  back  to  tlic>  tinn' 
when  every  extended  composition  was  unintelli- 
gible to  him,  save  in  so  far  as  a  scrap  of  nudody 
emerged  here  and  there  from  the  chaos  and  gave 
him  a  rallying  point  for  his  scattered  thoughts. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  steady  stream  of 
music.  At  length  one  perceives  that  the  work, 
which  was  before  so  continuous,  begins  to  mani- 
fest points  of  repose.  After  repeated  hearings  it 
is  perceived  to  possess  a  certain  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  It  is  first  seen  to  diviile  quite 
plainly  into  two  or  three  chapters,  each  having, 
so  to  speak,  its  own  point  of  crystallization,  and 
all,  again,  bearing  a  determinate  relation  to  each 
other.  Finally,  every  period  in  the  whole  work 
is  seen  to  bear  a  necessary  or  appropriate  rela- 
lation  to  every  other  ;  the  leading  and  accessory 
ideas  are  seen  in  their  ajipropriate  relation  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  begin  to  perceive  the  propriet\' 
and  beauty  of  determinate  Musical  Form. 

What,  then,  is  ^Musical  Form '.-'  What  are  its 
underlying  principles  V  How  are  these  prineiiiles 
manifested  in  the  completeil  work  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  present  themselves  for  our 
solution. 

Several  melodic  phrases  may  be  conjoined  to 
each  oilier  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  one  whole 
melody  or  tune.  In  order  to  this,  certain  techni- 
cal requirements  as  to  relation.ship  of  key,  mo- 
tive, etc.,  must  be  complied  with.  Moreover, 
several  melodic  periods,  or  stanzas,  mav  be  con- 
joined into  one  piece  ;  so  that  the  listener  feels 
that  a  unify  is  attained.  .\uil  this,  again,  is  pos- 
sible only  when  certain  technical  rcqiiirenients 
of  form  and  organization  have  been  coniplieil 
with.  Yet  again,  several  compositions,  each  in 
itself  complete  and  measurably  satisfactory,  may 
be  so  consociated  as  to  make  one  whole  work, 
the  several  chapters  of  which  visibly  complement 
each  other.  This  is  seen  in  the  Sonata,  Oratorio, 
Opera,  etc.  And  this  possibility  of  consociative 
unity    exists   only   in   compliance   with    certain 


technical  requirements  of  relationship,  as  before. 
'riii»full  statement  of  these  several  grades  of  laws, 
by  which  alone  the  several  fragments  in  question 
can  bo  associate  I  into  one  whole,  constitutes  the 
doctrine  of  Musieal  l-'orin.  But  before  proceeil- 
ing  to  notice  the  several  musical  forms  a  limita- 
tion must  be  established,  viz. — The.  most  perfect 
com|iliance  with  all  possible  definite  laws  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  theses  several  frag- 
UKUits — so  far  as  regards  tlii^ir  key,  tianpo,  and 
general  similarity  or  contrast — will  not  authorize 
us  to  associate  into  onct  whole,  melodies  wdiich 
have  not  a  unity  of  spirit. 

Musical  Form  is  determined  mainly  by  two 
governing  princijiles: — "  Unity,  the  type  of  the 
Divine  Compndicnsivencss,"  and  '•S\'ninietr\*, 
the  tyjio  of  the  Divine  .Justice."  The  first 
requires  that  the  entire  work  shall  manifest 
a  consistent  pl.an  ;  that  the  end  shall  have 
been  seen  from  the  beginning.  However  unex- 
pected modulations  or  digressions  may  occur, 
we  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  intent  of 
the  piece.  Symmetry  demands  that  a  due  rela- 
tion shall  exist  between  all  the  several  rhyth- 
mic divisions  of  the  work  ;  that  one  chapter  .shall 
not  overshadow  or  be  overshadowed  by  any  other. 
Unity  is  maiiilested  principally  by  the  relation- 
shi])  of  the  keys  in  which  the  difierent  <iivisions 
of  the  work  are  written,  and  by  the  similarity,  or 
fippropriale  dksiiiiilarili/,  of  the  motives  em- 
ployed. Symmetry  is  manifested  in  the  appro- 
priate extent  or  brevity  of  each  several  part,  ami 
in  the  general  UKrlodic  balance  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  these  laws  there  have 
grown  up  two  classes  of  musical  forms : — De!er- 
mitnile  and  Variiilee.  It  is  difiicult  to  draw  any 
just  line  of  relative  estimate  of  these  two  classes 
of  forms.  The  former  are  logical.  The  latter, 
fanciful  and  imaginative.  Yet  who  shall  say  that 
fancy  and  imngination  are  more,  or  less,  noble 
than  a  logical  pre-dclermined  order? 

The  Delennina'c  Form.-'  begin  with  the  Periorl. 
Then  follow  the  Song-forms  of  two  and  three 
periods.  These  arc  followeil  by  the  song-form 
with'  Trio.  Xext  come  the  Ilondos.  The  Hondo 
is  the  beginning  of  broad  forms.  The  technical 
structure  of  these  forms  was  quite  fully  consider- 
ed in  Xo.  of  this  Journal,  nearly  two  years 
ago.  The  Hondo  is  lollowed  by  the  Sonata,  a 
broader  form,  allowing  greater  scope  for  artistic 
light  and  shade.     (Sec  Xo.  G,3G,  of  this  .lournal.) 

The  RoikIo  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  soul  in  one 
mood.  The  Sonata  gives  us  three  or  four  phases 
of  the  same  artistic  nature.  It  is  necessarily  in 
itself  nobler  th.%n  the  Hondo.  AVith  the  .Sym- 
phonv,  wdileli  is  the  culmination  of  Sonata,  the 
determinate  forms  end. 

The  ]'en-inhh>  FoeiiK  are  as  variable  in  name 
as  form.  Most  of  them  conform  somewhat  to  the 
song-form  or  the  rondo.  In  fact  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  high  degree  of  artistic  unity  and 
.symmetry  in  a  composition  without  falling  more 
or  less  into  the  rondo  form.  Wollenhaupt's 
"Whispering   "Wind"  is   almost   a  rondo  of  the 


second  fiinn.  Wehll's  "Bacchanale"  is  also  a 
rondo  of  the  second  form,  without  coda. — The 
theme  in  this  conqiositiou, — and  also  the  episode 
— Is  ;i  song-foi-m  of  three  periods,  of  which  t;;e 
first  is  repealeil.  To  this  class  of  forms  Indong 
Overtures,  Fantasias,  Nocturnes,  Ec^desiastical 
forms.  Opera,  Cantata,  and  Oratorio.  In  the 
three  forms  last  named  are  united  all  the  lesser 
forms.  The  arias  often  assume  the  rondo  form. 
The  difierent  numbers  bidonging  to  the  same  act 
of  the  opera  are  in  as  close  sympathy  with  vav.h 
other  as  arc  the  separate  chapters  of  , a  Sonata. 
There  is  yet  another  i/n(i.-!i  art-form*  which  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  classes  n.amed. 
This  form  is  the  Fugue,  'i  he  rank  of  an  art- 
work is  measured  by  its  pathos, — or  (expression, 
liut  the  Fugue  does  not  move  in  the;  plane  nf  ihe 
Fniotional  ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Intellectual. 
Again,  as  to  the  correlation  of  Its  periods,  the 
Fugue  has  no  determinate  form.  It  is  a  fantasv  : 
yet  in  Its  wdiole  technical  structure  it  is  rather  a 
creature  of  the  intellect  than  of  the  heart.  But 
the  vocal  fugue  becomes  a  real  art-work — when- 
ever it  assists  in  rendering  the  text  more  impres- 
sive. This  one  may  feel  In  the  fugue  ".\iid  He 
shall  reign  forever  and  (fver"  in  H.inders  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.  But  wdien  it  Is  so  mana;red  as 
to  become  simply  the  vehicle  for  tin;  disjilay  of 
contrapuntal  skill,  it  sinks  again  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  .Vrtlstic  into  that  of  the  Intellectual.  This 
one  may  find  in  the  fugue  "Cum  saneto  sjiiritn" 
in  Mozart's  Twidftli  Mass,  and  in  the  "Amen"  of 
the  Messi.ih.  In  Ba<di  one  discerns  the  under- 
stratum of  artistic  feeling,  but  how  Is  It  over- 
shadowed by  the  sup(!rabund.ant  contrajumtal 
skill  wdii(  h  he  everywhere  displays  I  How 
then,  in  fine,  shall  we  define  the  real  artistic 
value  of  the  Fugue  f  We  answer  that  no  doubt 
a  portion  of  the  true  artistic  delight  consists  of 
"i<ieas  of  relation."  These  ideas  we  derive  from 
the  Fugue  more  than  from  any  otluT  musica' 
creations.  But  the  noblest  and  truest  mission  of 
music  is  to  eT/>res:i  emnlioii.  When  olherwisi^ 
engaged  Music  has  left  the  sphere  in  v.diieli  she 
excels  every  other  fiirm  of  expression  nn<i  con- 
tests on  a  lower  plane  a  riv.alry  in  communiea- 
ting  iileax  rather  than  /Je.'mv.s- — a  contest  in  which 
she  must  ever  come  olf  conquered  ;  for  then!  she 
has  .adversaries  with  superior  means.  "Speech, 
lor  ideas ;  tones,  for  emotions,"  says  a  modern 
writer.  We  assign  to  the  Fugue,  then,  a  rank 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  nobler  forms— the 
Hondo  and  Sonata — in  so  far  as  it  crjiresies  less 
than  they. 

By  universal  suffrage  of  musical  artists  the 
Sonata  enjoys  pro-eminence  over  all  other  instru- 
mental forms.  It  remains  to  suggest,  as  briefly 
as  we  may,  some  of  the  supposed  grounds  of  this 
pre-eminence.  In  Xo.  G.39  of  this  Jockxai. — 
.Vrt.  O'ori'l  ^^u.<>^• — quite  an  extended  statement 
of  the  theory  of  the  elements  of  musical  lesthetics 
was  made.  To  that  we  now  refer  as  fnrnlshini' 
materials  available  for  the  determination  of  the 

*  Thi^  view  of  the  Fujue  must  be  tatlen  with  a  very  large 
grata  of  ^alt. — Ed. 
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present  <]iiestion.  In  brief  we  may  say  that  the 
Soiiat.i,  anil  more  especially  its  onlniiiiation,  the 
Synipliony,  exceeds  all  oilier  instrnmental  forms 
in  llie  variety  of  impressions  of  beanty  it  may 
give  us.  From  the  same  worlc  we  may  receive 
ideas  of  nriili/,  in  its  various  grades,  rtijiouc,  moilr- 
ntlion,  .ii/minrtri/,  and  puriti/.  IMoreovcr,  it  may 
give  ns  "ideas  of  jiower"  and  "of  relation."  In 
no  other  work  is  tlu^  balan<'e  between  Symmetry 
and  TInitv  so  widl  k-ept;  and  in  the  depth  and 
variety  of  its  e.xpression  the  Sonata  e.xeels  all 
other  instrumental  fijrms.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
justly  regarded  as  more  noble  than  the  rest? 


(Transhited  for  ttiis  Journal.) 

Extracts  from  Berlioz. 
I. 

An  admirable  singer,  the  lamented  Sontag, 
at  the  end  of  the  trio  of  masks  in  "Don  Giovan- 
ni" invented  a  phrase  which  she  substituted  for 
the  original  one.  Her  example  was  soon  follow- 
ed ; — it  was  too  fine  not  to  be, — and  the  singers 
of  Europe  a<lopted  for  the  rOle  of  Donna  Anna 
the  intention  of  Madame  Sontag. 

One  day  at  a  general  rehearsal  in  London,  a 
conductor  of  my  acquaintance,  hearing  at  the 
end  of  the  trio  this  audacious  substitution,  stopped 
the  orchestra  and  turning  to  the  prima  donna, 
asked : 

"Well,  well ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  your  part,  madam  ?" 

"No,  Sir,  I  am  singing  the  Sontag  versioti." 

".A.h  !  very  well :  but  may  I  venture  to  ask  why 
you  prefer  the  Sontag  version  to  the  Mozart 
version,  which  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  here  V" 

"Because  it  sounds  better"  1 !  ! 

H. 

There  is  a  work  of  Beethoven  known  as  the 
Sonata  in  C-sharp  minor,  the  adagio  of  which  is 
one  of  those  poems  which  human  language  can- 
not characterize.  Its  means  of  efl'ect  are  very 
simple :  the  left  hand  plays  softly  broad  chords 
of  a  sad  and  solemn  character,  whose  length 
allows  the  vibrations  of  the  piano  to  die  away 
gradually  iu  each  ;  above,  the  first  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  play  in  arpeggio  a  persistent  accom- 
panying figure,  the  form  of  which  hardly  varies 
from  the  first  measure  to  the  last,  while  the  other 
fingers  soimd  a  sort  of  lamentation,  the  melodic 
flowering  of  this  sombre  harmony. 

One  day  thirty  years  ago,  Liszt  in  playing 
this  adagio  before  a  little  circle  of  which  I  was 
one,  undertook  to  travesty  it,  after  a  fashion  he  had 
then  taken  up,  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  fash- 
ionable public.  Instead  of  the  long  bass  chords, 
the  severe  uniformity  of  rhythm  and  movement 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  inserted  trills  and 
tremolos,  he  hurried  and  slackened  the  time,  dis- 
turbing by  his  passionate  accents  the  calm  of  this 
sadness,  and  making  the  thunder  roll  through 
this  cloudless  sky,  darkened  only  by  the  with- 
drawing of  the  sun.  I  was  cruelly  annoyed,  I 
confess; — more  even  than  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  hearing  our  unhappy  singers  embroider  the 
grand  air  in  "Der  Freischiitz," — for  to  this 
annoj'anoe  was  added  the  distress  of  seein"  such 
an  artist  catch  the  tricks  into  which  usually 
only  commonplace  players  fall.  But  what  could 
be  done  ?  Liszt  was  then  like  a  child  who  gets 
up  without  complaining  after  a  tumbla,  if  you 
pretend  not  to  see  him,  but  falls  to  crying  if  yoji 


hold  out  your  hand  to  him.  Ho  has  raised  him- 
.self  proudly  ;  and  so  year.s  after,  he  no  longer 
pursued  success,  but  success  was  out  of  breath  in 
following  him  : — the  parts  were  exchanged. 

Let  us  rctin-n  to  our  Sonata.  Lately  one  of 
those  genial  and  cultivated  men  whom  artists  are 
.so  happv  to  meet,  had  assembled  a  few  friends  ; 
I  was  of  the  number.  *****  [Liszt 
liail  been  playing  a  piece  of  Weber's-]  As  he 
ended,  the  lamp  which  lighted  the  room  seemed 
on  the  point  of  going  out ;  one  of  us  went  to 
relight  it. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  said  I,  "If  he  will  play 
Beethoven's  Adagio  in  C-sharp  minor,  this  half- 
light  will  not  mar  it  at  all." 

"Willingly,"  said  Liszt,"  "But  put  out  the  lamp 
entirely  and  cover  the  fire,  to  make  the  darkness 
complete." 

Then,  out  of  this  darkness,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  the  noble  elegy,  the  same  which  he  had 
once  so  strangely  disfigured,  rose  in  its  sublime 
simplicity;  not  a  note,  not  an  accent  was  added  to 
the  notes  and  accents  of  the  composer.  It  was 
the  shaile  of  Beethoven,  invoked  by  an  artist, 
whose  grand  voice  we  now  heard.  Each  of  ua 
trembled  in  silence,  and  after  the  last  chord  we 
still  maintained  the  silence  ; — we  wept. 


Verdi's   "La  Forza  del  Destino,"   at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  June  24.) 

"On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate"  must  surely 
have  been  Verdi's  recommendation  to  the  librettist 
when  Piave  set  to  work  on  "La  Forza  del  l^estino." 
Or  perluips  the  poet  has  received  general  instructions 
wliieh  he  may  have  summarized  into  some  sncli  re- 
cipe as  this  :  First  cateli  a  middle-age  romance  with 
plenty  of  action  ;  boil  it  down  to  four  acts,  allowing 
ail  character,  poetry,  and  interest  to  evaporate,  but 
carefully  straining  off  the  assassinations  ;  pour  in 
plenty  of  Church  business;  mix  the  suicides  and 
f:iniily  murders  well  up  with  hymns  to  the  Virgin 
and  priestly  benedictions  ;  spice  with  dancing  at 
fi'eqnent  intervals  ;  throw  in  curses  and  chants  with 
a  lavish  Iiand  ;  serve  up  hot  and  strong,  and  you'll 
have  a  very  fair  dish  of  Italian  opera."  In  speaking 
of  "Don  Carlos,"  on  the  other  liand,  we  alluded  to 
Verdi's  fondness  lor  the  horrible.  But  wo  must  con- 
fess that  we  did  not  then  know  the  "Force  of  Des- 
tiny." Here  he  absolutely  revels  in  bloodshed  He 
pours  it  out  with  a  dcsinroJtiira  that  is  perfectly 
charming.  There  is  a  something  quite  fascinating  in 
the  grsice  with  which  he  sticks  a  hero,  as  a  matador 
would  a  bull,  looking  round  meanwliile  for  the  ad- 
miration of  bright  eyes,  and  tripping  ort'  to  the  lightest 
of  dance  tunes.  As  to  describing  "La  Forza  del 
Destino"  seriously,  the  story  is  much  too  rollicking 
and  bloodthirsty  for  that.  The  mixture  of  homeli- 
ness and  violent  death  is  worthy  of  a  domestic  drama 
of  the  good  old  school.  When  the  curtain  rises  we 
see  a  respectable  looking  old  gentleman  seated  with  a 
lady,  whose  powdered  hair  shows  her  to  be  living  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Father  and  daughter 
are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
affection  with  which  he  speaks  the  first  words  o  e 
opera,  "Buona  notte  !"  which,  bv  the  bye,  woidd  be 
more  appropriate  as  the  last.  Having  said  "Good 
m'ght!"  he  immediately  goes  off.  in  order  to  allow 
the  lover  to  come  in.  Don  Alvaro,  the  tenor,  is 
going  to  elope  with  the  soprano,  whose  name  of 
course  is  Leonora,  that  being  the  only  appellation 
which  the  poverty-stricken  Italian  tongnecan  find  for 
a  prima  donna  who  has  any  self-respect.  We  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  name  of  the  father,  fur,  as 
he  is  indiscreet  enough  to  interriipt  the  lovers  just  as 
they  are  on  the  point  of  starting  on  their  honeymoon, 
we  do  not  see  much  more  of  him.  But  there  is  ori- 
ginality in  the  manner  of  bis  "taking  off."  Novices 
in  the  dramatic  art,  like  Da  Ponte  ami  Mozart  have 
made  Don  Giovanni,  in  a  similar  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing predicament,  fight  the  Commendatore  and  stab 
him.  But  the  hero  oC  Piave  and  Verdi  is  made  of 
nobler  stuff.  He  assures  the  father  that  Leonora  is 
*'Pura  siccome  un'  angelo" — we  wonder  how  many 
times  Verdi  has  set  those  highly  original  words — 
and,  bidding  him  strike  the  guilty  one,  throws  his 
pistol  on  the  ground.  But  as  it  falls  it  goes  otf  and 
(fills  the  farther,  who  has  only  just  time  to  curse  his 


daughter  before  be  dies.  Alvaro  rushes  off,  crying 
out,  "TTiiliicky  weapon  !"  Leonora  exidaims,  "Ciel 
vielii,"  and  the  curtain  falls.  There  is  a  Spartan 
simplicity  about  this  act  which  is  inimitatde.  One 
character,  whose  jtart  consists  of  "Buona  notte  ;  ti 
maledieo,"  being  already  dis|ioscd  of,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  other  members  of  the  operatic  troupe. 
We  are  introduced  to  them  in  the  second  act.  Hero 
we  find  a  number  of  people  carousing  at  an  inn, 
among  them  a  gentleman  in  black,  who  declares 
himself  to  lie  a  student.  But  Preziosilla,  a  gipsy,  tells 
us  she  knows  better;  and  so  do  the  audience,  for 
they  know 'that  Verdi  would  not  throw  away  a  fine 
baritone  voice  on  an  untitled  student.  Sure  enough, 
through  a  halfopened  door,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Leonora,  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  she  recognizes  in 
the  student  a  brother  whom  she  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is,  we  guess 
from  his  inquiries  about  a  certain  traveller,  "Was 
she  seated  on  the  mule,  or  rode  astride,"  is  just  as 
desirous  to  find  his  sister  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
his  father's  death.  Preziosilla,  being  a  gipsy,  of 
course  sings  a  song  and  leads  a  dance,  while,  the 
ballet  and  the  church  always  going  together  in  opera, 
a  procession  of  monks  chant  a  dismal  dirge.  In  the 
next  scene  Leonora  seeks  protection  from  a  holy 
father.  There  is,  of  efturse,  something  piquant  in 
the  idea  of  a  woman  in  male  attire  being  received  into 
the  society  of  monks,  and  the  padre  assigns  to  her  a 
hermit's  cave  in  the  rocks.  The  third  act  transports 
us  from  Spain  to  Italy,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
give  us  a  camp  scene,  with  a  capital  tarantella  danced 
by  vivandieres.  In  a  battle  that  takes  place  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  watched  with 
telescopes  from  the  stage,  Alvaro  is  dangerously 
wounded,  fnit  saved  by  the  care  of  I^on  Carlo,  the 
student  of  the  preceding  act,  who  finds  that  his  friend 
is  the  murderer  of  his  father.  Alvaro,  being  a  tenor, 
recovers  quickly  enough  to  be  able  to  sing  a  martial 
song,  and  finish  the  act  with  a  high  chest  C.  The 
fourth  opens  with  a  comic  scene  between  Fra  Meli- 
tone  and  the  poor  people,  to  whom  it  is  his  duty,  but 
not  his  pleasure,  to  dispense  the  hospitality  of  the 
monastery.  Don  Carlo,  still  intent  on  revenge,  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and  challenges  Alvaro,  who, 
having  taken  the  vows  of  a  monk,  refuses  to  fight 
until  he  is  struck  by  bis  implacable  antagonist.  The 
duel  takes  place  outside  the  grotto  inhabited  by  the 
hermit  Leonora,  who,  emerging  from  her  retreat,  is 
recognized  by  the  combatants  after  Carlo  has  been 
mortally  wounded.  Calling  his  sister  to  him,  he 
stabs  her  to  the  heart,  and  then  dies  happy.  There 
is  now  no  one  to  kill  Alvaro  ;  but  as,  of  course,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  live,  he  throws  himself  into  a 
torrent,  and  all  the  chief  dramat/s  persona;  being  thus 
made  away  with,  the  curtain  falls. 

The  music  with  which  Verdi  has  enlivened  this 
wild  story  is  so  uniform  in  style  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  analyze  it  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  suf^cient- 
ly  described  in  conjunction  with  the  singers  by  whom 
it  is  so  admirably  illustrated.  There  is  no  overture, 
hut  the  opera  opens  with  a  decidedly  efi'ective  pre- 
lude. The  characteristic  theme  of  the  allegro  agitato 
recurs  repeatedly,  and  may  be  meant  to  typify  the 
force  of  fate ;  wdiile  that  of  the  andante,  a  very 
graceful  and  expressive  subject,  reappears  in  Leo- 
nora's air  of  the  second  act,  "iladre,  pietosa  Vergine" 
— the.  prayer  in  wdiich,  with  the  monk's  chant  of 
"Venite  adoremus"  for  an  accompaniment,  she  sup- 
plicates help  froTu  the  "Mother  of  God."  In  tlie 
prelude  to  the  ceremony  of  her  induction  as  a  friar 
this  lovely  theme  is  also  heard  in  inexplicable  alter- 
nation with  full  organ  chords.  This  scene  is  one  of 
the  very  best,  in  the  ojiera  ;  the  large,  simple  melody 
of  the  conclniling  hymn,  "La  Vergine  dcgli  angeli," 
well  harmonized  and  efteciively  supported  by  a  pizzi- 
cato accompaniment,  proving  really  impressive.  The 
part  of  Leonora  is  finely  adapted  to  jllle.  Tietjens, 
who,  in  unusually  good  voice,  gave  splended  effect  to 
all  the  very  exacting  music,  and  looked  as  well  in  her 
cavalier's  costume,  as  in  her  feminine  garb.  Leonora 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  third  act,  while  neither 
her  romance  in  the  first,  "Me  pellegrina  ed  orfana," 
nor  her  air,  with  harp  accompaniment,  "Pace  mio 
dio."  in  the  last,  offers  any  remarkable  features  ;  hut 
Mile.  Tietjens  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
for  display  iu  a  part  which  is  probably  even  lietter 
suited  to  her  than  to  its  original  representative,  Mnie. 
Barhnt.  r)on  Alvaro  was  written  expressly  for  Sig- 
nor  Tamberlik,  and  as  the  opera  has,  we  believe, 
been  given  nowhere  since  its  first  production  in  St. 
Petersburg,  about  four  years  ago,  the  character  has 
been  sustained  by  him  ajone.  But  the  Roman  tenor's 
voice  has,  in  the  meantime,  lost  much  of  its  power, 
while  that  of  Signor  Mongini  is  as  brilliant  now  .ts  it 
was  six  3*eai"s  since.  There  is  certainly  no  other 
Italian  singer  on  the  stage  who  could  do  justice  to  so 
terribly  trying  a  part.  In  the  very  first  act  the 
beauty  of  ids  high  notes,  especially  his  B  flat,  and 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  gives  them  out,  de- 
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liglitcil  Iiis  licarcrs  and  mnde  them  plenseil  even  witli 
the  mmmonplare  (liict  of  tlie  lovers,  "All!  sesiiirti." 
But  his  chief  eft'ects  were  in  the  third  act.  Alvaro's 
aria,  "Or  tu  cho  in  seno."  a  melodious  and  char- 
aoteristicnlly  Verdi-ish  effusion,  provided  with  a 
recitative  and  a  lonf;  jirelude,  in  which  there  is  a 
pretty  clarinet  solo,  produced  a  sensation,  and  the 
audience  would  t,dadly  have  heard  it  a  second  time. 
The  hold  meloily  of  the  finale  with  chorus,  "S'afTron- 
ti  la  morte,"  a  parallel  to  the  similarly  placed  "Di 
quella  pira"  of  "II  Trovatore,"  was  fjivcn  out  with 
such  unstinted  force,  such  reckless  encrfry,  that  the 
singer  could  only  just  roach  the  C  witli  which  the 
piece  and  the  act  conclude.  The  famous  "Ut  de 
poitrine"  was  however  attained,  and  the  audience 
were  in  ecstasies,  recallinjj  the  popular  tenor  with 
enthusiasm.  Sij^nor  Mon^ini's  voice  is  too  nohle  to 
he  lifihtly  or  tliouj;htles'ilv  imperilled.  Mr.  Santley 
is  perfectly  admiralde  as  i>on  Carlo.  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  fault  to  he  found  with  any  phrase 
that  he  sin^js  in  the  whole  course  of  the  opera,  hut  his 
most  strikingly  successful  effort  is  in  the  scena, 
**Verno  fatale  del  mio  dcstino,"  the  slow  movement 
of  which,  on  a  frank  and  genuine  melody  ert'ectively 
accompanied,  is  the  hc«t  solo  in  the  opera.  It  was 
splenilidly  sung  hy  our  Knglish  harifone,  the  clahorato 
cadenza,  extending  to  the  high  G,  heing  admirahly 
articulated.  Eipially  excellent  and  eipially  well  fitted 
is  I^fadame  Trehelli  in  the  part  of  Pre/ir)silla,  whose 
clever  and  characteristic  canzone,  "Al  suon  del  tam- 
bnro,''  was  deservedly  applauded,  and  who  led  a 
rataplan  with  chorus  with  such  spirit  that  it  was 
vociferously  encored.  In  this,  which  would  not  have 
been  written  but  for  a  certain  well-known  rataplan  in 
"Les  Huguenots,"  as  inostlv  Ihroughoiit  the  opera, 
the  fresh-voiced  chorus  sinirers  proved  themselves 
very  efficient.  It  was  laru'cly  owing  to  them  that 
the  prei/liler<i  of  the  second  ai-t,  "I'adre  eterno  Sig- 
nor,"  a  fine  concerted  piece,  in  which  a  double  choir 
and  five  principal  singers — the  first  soprano  snaring 
high  above  the  rest— participate,  won  its  enthusi.asiic 
encore.  Not  only  were  the  chief  singers  as  excellent 
as  they  could  he,  but  the  .subordinate  characters  were 
equally  well  sustained.  Ilcrr  Hokitansky,  though 
not  in  good  voice,  was  an  iinpres.sivo  I'adre  Guardia- 
no  ;  Signor  Gassier  was  excellent  as  the  comic  I'ra 
Melitone  :  no  fault  could  he  found  with  Signer  Bossi, 
who  presented  II  Marchcse,  Leonora's  f.ither  ;  Signor 
J'oli  was  a  good  Alcalde;  and  Mr.  Holder  exhibited 
some  hislronic  talent  by  his  admirable  make-up  and 
demeanor  as  the  pcdier  Trabueo.  Thi^  scenery  was 
sufficiently  picturesque,  the  {-ostunies  new  aiid  ap]>ro- 
priatc,  and  more  than  usual  attention  hail  apparently 
been  paid  to  the  details  of  the  wisi-in-.scfHc. 

To  all,  and  they  are  many,  who  ailmirc  and  enjoy 
Verdi's  early  operas,  "La  I'orza  del  Deslino"  will 
be  a  godsend.  It  abounds  with  f.u-ile  and  striking 
melody  ;  it  alternates  between  dashing,  feverisli 
brightness  and  srrong,  serious  interest  ;  is  invariably 
dramatic,  and  is  most  admirably  performed.  Its 
success  with  the  gencr.il  public  is  certain.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  confess  that  wc  long  for  some- 
thing in  opera  that  is  spontaneously  genial  and  nn.'if- 
fecledly  lovcdy,  alter  the  scries  of  trbaslly  and  lime- 
light illuminated  pictures  which  A'erdi  "for  twenty 
years  Inis  kept  constantly  before  out  eyes. 


Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  a  "star  from  the  North" 
came  to  throw  some  rays  of  consoling  light  upon  the 
at  that  time  gloomy  fortunes  of  Mr.  Lumley.  Opera- 
goers  thought  it  was  "all  over"  with  the  director 
and  iu-o|iricior  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  were 
about  lo  chant  his  "Uequiescat."  But  (m  a  certain 
4th  of  May,  Jenny  Iiind  appeared,  and  in  an  instant 
matters  changed.  "One  glance" — said  Robert  Schu- 
mann,  in    18.3G,   announcing  the  appearance  of  an 

unknown  work  by  Schubert— "one  L'l.inco und 

die  Welt  gliinzt  wieder  friscli."  'With  even  more 
propriety  might  Mr.  Lumley  have  uttered  the  same 
words  in  1S47,  after  the  first  few  notes  hail  issued 
from  the  throat  of  the  "Swedish  Nightingale," 
whose  triumph  enabled  hiin  for  a  period  not  only  to 
make  head  against  the  formidable  opposition  institu- 
ted that  same  year  at  Covent  Garden,  but  to  ruin  the 
first  speculators  and  put  their  successors  to  many  a 
shift. 

Now  in  the  present  year,  up  to  this  moment,  the 
fi)rtunes  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  looked  any- 
thing hut  bright.  The  old  operas,  even  with  Mdlle. 
Tieljcns  as  jn-ima  donna,  have  failed  to  "draw." 
One  or  two  new  singers,  fiom  whom  more  or  less  was 
expected,  have  afl'ordcd  scant  salisfaciion.  Signor 
Mongini,  Mr.  Santlcy,  and  JIadame  Trcbclli-Betlini, 
the  first  with  his  inagniliccnt  voice,  the  others  wiih 
their  admirable  singing,  have  been  unable  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ill-luck.  The  re|u-oduction  of  Verdi's  lugu- 
brious "I  Lomhardi"  only  served  lo  show  that  it  had 
not  bc;^n  shelved  without  reason.     The  livelier  "Fal- 


staff,"  which  pleased  so  greatly  three  years  since, 
and  promised  to  become  a  stock  piece  in  the  repertory, 
was  scarcelv  more  fruitful.  True,  the  east  of  NIco- 
lai's  o[)ei'a  was  inferior  to  that  of  18()4,  when  Gluglini 
jilayed  Finhm,  'SI.  Marcello  Jnnca  Fnlstn/f,  and 
iMdIle.  Bettelheim  .l//s.  Piii/i' — parts  now  represented 
with  far  less  efficiency  hy  Mr.  Tom  Holder,  Herr 
Kokitanski,  and  Madame  De  MericLahlache.  No 
matter  what  the  cause,  however,  "Falstaff"  did  little 
for  the  theatre.  The  "Huguenots"  itself  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  charm  ;  even  Mozart's  incomparable 
"Figaro,"  strongly  cast,  was  powerless  for  good  ; 
nothing,  in  short,  would  take.  At  the  moment,  too, 
when  Mdlle.  Ticljons  was  about  to  show  (to  her 
honor)  how  much  more  at  home  she  is  m  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio"  than  in  certain  Italian  opera  parts  in  which 
she  so  curiouslv  delights  to  exhibit,  a  temporary  loss 
of  voice  shut  her  out  from  the  arena,  (tnc  gleam  of 
hope  was  shed  by  the  refulgent  glare  of  Weber's 
"(Hieron,"  which  attracted  an  immense  audience  : 
hut,  owing  it  may  be  [iresumed  to  the  indispositioti  of 
Mdlle.  Tieljcns,  an  indisposition  possibly  agtrravated 
by  her  zealous  exertions  on  the  night  of  that  single 
performance,  "Oberoii,"  was  not  repeated.  There 
was  still  a  fine  com|)anv  ;  there  was  still  Signor 
Ardiil,  with  bis  orchestra,  and  still  a  chorus  un- 
matched in  F.urope  ;  but  all  was  to  little  purpose. 
The  old  cloud  again  hung  frowninply  over  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  shrouding  the  future  in  darkness. 
Nothing  could  attract  the  public.  F'.vcryhody  went 
to  hear  I'atti,  or  Lucca,  at  tlie  Royal  Italian  Opera  ; 
whde  the  venerable  )iortals  of  the  elder  bouse  were 
swinging  on  their  binges,  apparently  only  to  let  in 
the  wind,  like  the  door  of  Cenci's  sombre  castle  in 
Shelley's  tragedy — or  at  all  events  to  admit  ]irivilcgcd 
visitors,  whiidi,  if  not  an  equivalent  for  wind,  is  at 
best  an  equivalent  for  smoke.  However,  just  as  the 
crisis  seemed  inevitable,  the  lOlh  of  .lune  arrived, 
and  with  the  loth  of  June  a  complete  reaction.  A 
fair  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  another  "Swedish 
Nightingale,"  turned  everything  topsy  turvy,  as  if 
by  magic.  Mdlle.  Christine  Nils.son  has  been  an- 
nounced from  the  beginning  in  the  prospectus,  but 
very  llltio  attcniion  was  paid  to  the  fact.  Mdlle. 
Ilnia  lie  Mur<ka  had  also  been  announced  in  the 
prospectus,  but  no  Mdlle.  lima  de  Murska  made  a 
sign.  Tired  out,  nevertheless,  with  the  old  and  worn 
routine,  when  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  was  seen 
adverlised  in  the  bills  of  the  day,  operatic  London 
awoke  :  the  habitual  frequenters  rushed  to  the  hox- 
ofiice ;  the  privileged  visitors  were  scattered  like 
ehall ;  there  was  no  more  wind,  no  more  smoke  ;  the 
cloud  was  disperscii,  and  on  the  eventful  evening  the 
house  was  crammed  to  the  roof  hy  an  audience  for  all 
the  world  like  that  which,  so  many  years  back,  under 
similar  circnmsiances,  had  assembled  lo  greet  the 
original  "Swedish  Nightingale."  Chriiline  Nilsson 
appeared,  and  though  the  opera  was  that  naughty 
"Traviala,"  it  was  all  the  same.  She  came,  she 
sang,  she  conquered. 

The  history  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  public,  may  he  briefly  told.  She  came  out 
not  long  since  at  the  Theatre  Lvrique  in  Paris,  as 
the  heroine  in  a  French  version  of  the  same  "Tra- 
viata,"  and,  as  the  representative  of  VinJ'ltrt,  obtain- 
ed an  undisputed  success,  although  one  of  her  most 
enthusiastic  jiartlsans  (in  the  Ii<ru(ich-i  /Jtux  Moiidr.^) 
was  compelled  to  sav  that  "ce  role  de  courtlsane  est 
mcvliocrement  en  liarnionie,  cc  semble,  avcc  les 
qualitcs  ([\u  la  distlnguent."  "But" — adds  Mdlle. 
Nilsson 's  jianegyrist — "le  naturel  CI  le  rnnimc  il  faut 
percent  dans  tout."  This,  it  must  be  adniitled,  wa.s 
but  e(|uivoeal  praise,  although  no  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  felt  dis- 
posed to  question  the  truth  of  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  "Traviala,"  nor  to  M.  Flotow's  "Marilia,"  in 
wdiich  she  also  appeared  as  /,<jf///  Ihnricttc,  with 
signal  success,  that  the  interesting  young  Swede  owes 
her  Parisian  repulalion,  hut  to  a  part,  alike  in  a 
musical  and  dramatic  sense,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  either.  One  of  the  various  undertakings 
of  M.  ("'arvalho,  manager  of  the  Tlu-atre  I>yriqiie, 
who  li.as  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  hrin<ring 
out  French  versions  of  Gorman  ojicras  (with  which,  j 
bv  the  way,  no  end  of  liberties  are  taken  bv  his 
ada'pters),  was  the  production  of  "Die  Zaubcrfli'ite," 
nn  h'r  the  title  of  "Li  Flute  Knchanlc'e."  The  part 
of  Asln:!iaiin>iai>le  (Queen  of  Night)  was  entrusted  lo 
Mdlle.  Nilsson,  and  her  execution  of  the  two  cele- 
brated airs,  unexampled  for  difficulty,  showed  her  to 
he  mistress  of  an  exceptlcnal  range  and  power  of 
voico  which,  strong  as  was  the  impression  ^c  bad 
already  created,  took  musical  Paris  by  sBrprisc. 
That  the  long  run  of  Mozart's  fantastic  o|)cra  at  the 
Th.eatre  Lyrique  was  chiefly  due  to  the  singing  of 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  is  undoubted.  "Ce  fut  une  re'vela- 
tion" — wrote  an  innuential  critic  at  the  time — "cetto 
voix  splendide,  virginale,  juste,  flexible,  egale  en  sa 
r.are  elcndue,  inodnlanf,  liiUunf  a  da  hiuitnii:^  itiarc^i- 
,v/'i'(S."     Indeed  French  amateurs,  almost  unanimous- 


ly, hailed  "a  phenomenon  ;"  and  although  we  are 
not  quite  able  to  understand  what  "modulant  et 
trillant  :x  des  hauieurs  Inaccessibles"  mav  preciselv 
signify,  inasmuch  as  we  never  heard  of  modulating  lo 
a  height,  or  trilling  to  a  height,  or  reaching  by  anv 
means  to  heights  that  are  inaece-slblo,  we  arc  ipiile 
prepared  to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  whose 
flowery  sentence  we  have  quoted.  Christine  Nilsson 
became  the  talk  of  Paris  ;  and  the  words  applied  by 
an  Austrian  dignitary  to  the  celcbraled  Madame 
Lange,  for  whom  .Mozart  composed  the  airs  in  ipies- 
lion — "Sie  singt  Sierne" — which  the  Jliti/Ul'ini^lts- 
freely  translateil  "LesetoUes  lui  sorlent  de  la  bouche." 
were  as  freely  applied  to  her.  The  Qiietn  of  Xir/lil, 
as  exhibited  under  the  features  of  "cetto  vierge  ihi 
Noril,"  became  the  rage  ;  the  Sun  of  Italy  for  a  time 
looked  pale  before  the  Polar  Star,  and  the  singing  of 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  made  even  the  music  ot  .Mozart 
[Mipular  with  the  pleasure-loving  sons  and  daughters 
of  Lutetia. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  reputation  so  brilliant, 
although  almost  llierally  achieved  In  one  nli:ht,  and 
by  a  sin'jie  performanci — for  it  was  the  second  and 
most  difllcult  of  A.'ilriijiinmiinnlc's  airs  that  made  the 
"hit" — should  have  roused  the  attention  ot  our  I'aig- 
ll<h  managers  ;  and  it  was  simplv  a  question  at 
which  of  our  Italian  opera-houses  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
should  be  ottered  the  opportunity  of  revealing  herself 
to  London.  With  two  voung  "absolute  first  ladies" 
of  the  hi-jhest  pretentions,  Mr.  Gye  ihoughl  probably 
he  had  enough  on  his  hands;  and  so  the  chance  has 
fallen  lo  Mr.  .Mapleson,  wdio,  in  the  uncertainly  that 
seems  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  Mdlle.  lima  de 
Murska,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  something  of  the 
kind.  And  now  that  she  has  come  forth  under  bis 
auspices  he  has  as  good  cause  a<  bad  Mr.  Lumley 
himself,  twenty  years  ago,  to  exclaim  wiih  Schu- 
mann. "Ein  liiick und  die  Welt  gliinzt  wirder 

frisch."  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  played  to  bouses  crowd- 
ed to  llic  roof.  Wc  wish  she  had  made  her  debut  in 
any  part  but  that  of  Dumas  the  younger's  pblhislcally 
sentimental  heroine.  She  cannot,  or  at  least  docs 
not,  act  the  characier  ;  and  no  one  will  think  the 
worse  of  her  on  that  account.  But  to  atone  for  the 
absence  of  a  dramatic  filling-up,  she  sings  the  music, 
wbicli  here  and  there  contains  some  of  the  melodious 
and  touching  that  Signor  Verdi  has  composed,  in  a 
manner  very  little  short  of  perfection.  Mdlle.  Nils, 
son  has  many  (|ualiiies  to  attract.  Her  appearance  is 
greatly  in  her  i^;ivor  ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  seen  and 
recognized  than  a  murmur,  like  a  foreboding  of  suc- 
cess, went  audibly  through  the  bouse.  Pale,  fair- 
haired,  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  slender  in 
frame,  composc-l  and  grai'cful  in  licaring,  she  had 
won  general  sympathy  bcforo  she  opened  her  lips. 
The  first  sentence  ]'in/,tt<i  lias  to  utter,  in  her  j>art  of 
the  drinking  duet  with  Alfmlo  ("Libiamo,  lI!,Iamo,") 
confirmed  the  good  imi»ression,and  discovered  a  pure 
soprano  the  mere  freshness  of  whose  tones  would 
alone  have  exercised  a  charm,  and  at  the  same  time 
no!  less  bright  and  pcnelrating  than  youthful  and 
unworn.  As  the  opera  proceeded,  the  excc|itional 
allrlbutes  of  this  rare  voice,  as  extended  in  eomp.ass 
as  it  is  bcautit'ul  in  ipiallty,  were  one  by  one  revealed  ; 
and  the  air  and  quick  movement — or.  to  employ  a 
conventional  term,  the  cihnhtla — which  bring  the 
ojiening  act  to  an  end,  the  first  in  a  minor  key  ("Ah, 
fors'  e  lui  die  I'  aniina,")  given  with  heartful  expres- 
sion, the  last  ("Sem|ire  libera,")  in  the  more  cheerful 
and  animated  major,  with  a  iinlsli,  hrillaney,  and 
characterislie  individuality  beyond  ])raise,  set  the 
.seal  upon  a  triumph  as  genuine  as  it  was  undisputed. 
If  music,  'Uxfiin'i  sc;)SKf/;;j,"  as  some  philosophers 
hfdil.  Is  the  best  remedv  for  melancholy — iiiciifis  virdi^ 
riua  mirsl'L — one  would  Imairlnc  that  so  accomplished 
a  mistress  as  Viuldlnhfvc  showed  herself  might  be 
her  own  doctor  and  effect  her  own  cure.  The  im- 
])ressIon  produced  by  this  display  was  unequivocal, 
and  Mdlle.  Nilsson  had  already  established  her  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard  her  as  a  singer  of 
the  first  rank. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  new  comer 
step  hy  step  through  the  enlire  performance,  because 
we  feel  convinced  that  she  will  find  more  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition,  not  merely  of  her 
great  natural  gifts,  but  of  her  arlisiic  acquirements, 
than  are  presented  in  any  part  of  "La  Traviata," 
which  wc  confess,  iu  spile  of  the  admirably  dramatic 
and  well-conducted  finale  lo  the  second  act,  and  a 
vast  ileal  of  pretty  ami  elegant  music,  is  an  opera  we 
should  like  to  see  banished  now  and  for  ever  from  the 
stage.  Every  character  in  the  drama,  with  a  single 
exception,  is  more  or  less  contein|)tible  ;  while  that 
single  exception,  the  elder  (r'nuonf,  Alp'^u's  father, 
is  unhappily  an  unmitigated  bore.  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
has  been  greatly  lauded  by  one  or  two  of  our  eon- 
teni|ioraries  for  dispensing  with  all  the.  little  bits  of 
byplay  wdiicb  let  us  into  the  secret  of  Violctia's  incur- 
able melody,  and  with  other  virlues  of  omission  ;  hut 
tills  only  means  that  she  does  not  ]ilay  the  character 
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iw  till'  :mllHir  inlniilr.l  it,  as  Mad.niii'  1)( 
]ilav  il,  III  tlir  Fi-.mhIi  iliania,  ami    .Millie 


lii^  llsnl  to 
I'iccoioilli- 
iii.  in  llic,  llaliaii  opcnitic  version;  and  ihiU  we  avo 
liair  loft  to  licliovo  tlint  ronsnmption  has  notliinf;  to 
(ill  ivitli  llie  matter,  iiiul  that  I'iiiltlln  dies  purely  (nit 
of  lovi',  like  "a  niaiil  forsaken  and  distraiiL'lit."  The 
wisest  fi^soliitioii,  in  our  opinion,  tiiat  Mdlle.  Nilssoii 
could  possildv  adopt,  would  he  to  altaildon  siudi  parts 
altonother  anil  I'lndine  hersell'  to  a  licallliier  reper- 
tory. 

hi  eoneiiision.  let  its  not  he  ovei*  sanj^uine.  Mdlle. 
Nilsson  has  lieen  eoin|iared  with  Jenny  Ijinil.  They 
are  hoth  SwL-des,  we  are  aware  ;  hut  it  is  necessary 
to  hear  in  mind  that  Jenny  Lind's  range  of  characters 
was  varied  and  extensive — tialian,  German,  and 
French  opera,  lieinseqiially  ^vitliin  her  i^rasp.  Should 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  prove  equally  versatile,  it  will  he  well 
for  the  act  she  professes,  and  even  now,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  mlorns.  Time,  however,  alone  can  show. 
The  hii;li  estimate  of  her  capacity  entertained  abroad 
may  he  trathered  from  the  fact  that  she  is  entratfod  at 
the  Grand  (jpiira  in  I'aris  to  play  tlie  ]iart  of  Ophclki 
in  M.  Amhroise  Thomas's  forthcomin<;  opera  of 
"Hamlet."  We  can  much  more  readily  picture  to 
ourselves  an  ideal  Ophelia  in  Mdlle.  Nilsson  than  a 
musical  "Hamlet"  from  M.  Thomas;  but  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  thus  early  on  the  young  artist  is 
none  the  less.  On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  H 
certain — Madame  MioUin  Carvalho  will  be  glad  to 
see  her  most  formidable  rival  removed  from  the 
Thdatre  Lvrique  to  another  establishment. 

Meanwhile  Mdlle.  Nilsson 's  second  part  in  London 
i3  ihrgnnl,  in  "Faust"  She,  too,  was  "unfor- 
tunate"— but  with  a  difference. — fiulurday  Review, 
June  I5tk. 


A  New  Organ. 

(From  tbe  Chicago  Republican.) 

The  completion  of  the  great  organ  in  the  Boston 
Jlusic  Hull  was  hailed  as  an  event  of  national  inter- 
est. It  was  a  novelty,  and  crowds  flocked  to  see  and 
hoar  it.  There  was  trace  of  Old  World  grandeur  in 
its  massive  tones,  that  touched  a  new  chord  in  Ame- 
rican life.  Other  cities  quickly  caught  the  spirit. 
Brooklyn  and  Worcester  have  already  their  large 
organ's,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
now  propo.se  to  devote  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  one  for  Chicago.  The  Jesuit 
chnrch  is  also  to  have  one,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Even  admitting  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  these  are  significant  facts  in  our  musical 
history,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rapid  re- 
volutions in  taste  within  the  last  few  years,  promise 
much  for  the  future.  It  has  not  been  very  long  since 
negro  minstrelsy  was  tlie  only  distinctively  American 
style  of  music.  In  the  parlor,  in  the  concert-room, 
in  the  streets,  and  even  at  church,  translated  into 
grave  and  solemn  measure,  its  simple  strains  were 
heard.  It  had  its  merits.  There  was  an  occasional 
vein  of  real  pathos  in  it,  oddly  contrasting  with 
quaint  outbursts  of  rollickini;  mirth.  It  pictured  the 
moods  of  a  mercurial  race,  of  which  Mr.  Gottschalk 
has  best  caught  the  poetic  side.  But  Ethiopian 
minstrelsy  has  mostly  passed  with  the  social  phases 
that  gave  it  birth,  to  be  unearthed,  perhaps,  by  some 
antiquarian  of  the  next  century,  and  held  up  like  the 
lays  of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  our  civilization. 

Next  followed  a  deluge  of  moral  ballads.  Some 
one  struck  a  new  key.  It  touched  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  forthwith  the  country  was  flooded  with 
sentimental  outpourings  in  bad  poetry  agd  worse 
music.  Home  and  the  family  ties  were  the  burdens 
of  the  song.  Good  subjects,  certainly,  but  they  sug- 
gested the  stereotyped  good  little  hoy  in  the  Sunday- 
school  books.  He  gets  to  be  dreadfully  tiresomeif 
he  is  good,  and  one  cannot  help  cherishing  the 
naughty  wish  to  read  about  some  bad  little  boy,  if 
tho  bad  little  hoy  only  won't  be  stupid.  It  was" the 
first  timid  venture  of  Puritanism  into  the  field  of 
secular  art,  if  ar.t  it  could  he  called,  and  it  probably 
was  not  thought  best  to  make  it  too  attractive.  Still, 
it  reflected  a  pleasant  phase  in  our  social  life,  and 
developed  a  few  simple  and  characteristic  melodic 
forms,  of  which  the  rest  were  diluted  imitations. 

The  war  brought  its  train  of  patriotic  soncs,  model- 
ed mostly  after  the  same  forms.  These  fulfilled  tlieir 
nii.ssion,  and  passed  with  the  occasion.  But  the  war 
brought  also  the  maturity  that  ripens  fast  in  creat 
revolutions.  Heroic  deeds  gave  birth  to  heroic 
thoughts.  The  current  of  life  deepened.  After  tho 
storm,  the  "stiil  small  voice"  was  heard.  But  it 
sought  more  poetic  forms.  The  soil  was  ripe  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  an  old  art-culture  that  were  cast 
broadside  over  tho  country  through  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  artists.  It  remains  yet  to  he  seen  what 
shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  and  what  shall  need 
hot-house  nurture. 


But  one  of  tli"  innst  ho|ieful  signs  of  tho  develop- 
ment of  a  solid  taste  is  the  demand  for  organs  and 
organ  mu.sic.  Art,  cherished  from  whatever  idle 
motives  of  vanity  or  i'ashion,  becomes  a  teacher. 
Love  follows  knowledge.  The  inflncnco  of  the 
organ  as  a  moral  pov/er,  finds  ample  illustration.  It 
i.s  essentially  the  iiiterprelcr  of  sacred  music,  and 
naturally  follows  in  the  wake  of  stfong  religious  con- 
victions. Or  is  it  a  cause  as  well  as  an  elfecf?  It 
was  tlie  chief  instrument  of  Germanv  in  its  evangeli- 
cal era — the  era  that  preceded  Klopstock  and  Lcs- 
sing,  and  produced  Bach,  the  great  master-spirit  of 
the  organ,  and  the  creator  of  the  I'rotestant  type  of 
music.  Its  influence  has  moulded  the  religious  musi- 
cal element,  of  which  Mendelssohn  is  the  best  modern 
exponent,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  grand  choral  music 
of  Germany. 

The  instincts  of  France  are  more  dramatic.  lis 
taste  is  formed  from  the  operatic  stage.  'I'he  organ 
is  too  grave  for  the  impulsive  French  character.  The 
orchestra  is  better  adajitcd  even  to  the  brilliant 
Catholic  service,  and  their  organs  are  said  to  difl^-U' 
from  the  Gei'man  in  the  predominance  of  the  etTectivc 
reed  stops.  But  in  England,  tho  influence  of  the 
organ  can  be  most  clearly  traced.  English  taste  is 
proverbially  solid,  like  her  institutions,  and  verifies 
the  works  of  the  Chinese  moralist,  Confucius,  who 
has  aptly  said,  "Wouldst  thou  know  if  a  pieojile  lie 
well  governed,  if  their  manners  be  good  or  bad, 
examine  the  music  they  perforin."  England  is 
eminentiv  the  home  of  the  oratorio.  Handel  and 
Mendels.sohn  have  always  found  there  the  largest 
audience,  and  the  warmest  admirers.  She  has  also 
the  finest  I'rotestant  catliedral  service  in  tho  world. 
Without  pretending  to  discuss  tho  English  creative 
genius  in  art.  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a  taste  which 
has  grown  out  of  strong  moral  convictions  is  on  the 
whole  a  better  model  than  that  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  civilization  that  always  sleeps  upon  tho  verge  of 
revolution. 

The  ultimate  direction  of  American  taste  is  scarcely 
yet  determined,  but  there  is  a  strong  element  in  our 
social  life  which  must  find  its  best  expression  in  the 
style  of  music  of  which  the  organ  is  the  interpreter. 
A  large  organ  naturally  calls  for  a  large  choir.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  choral  society 
in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Musical  Conser- 
vatory, which,  sustained  bv  a  larcfo  organ,  may  bring 
out  the  great  oratorios  with  suitable  power.  .  With 
such  a  central  impulse,  and  a  broader  musical  educa- 
tion, other  choral  societies  would  naturally  spring  up 
throutrh  the  country,  and  we  mii^ht  in  no  great  length 
of  time  hope  for  something  like  the  English  festivals, 
where  thousands.of  voices  join  in  tho  grand  old  mas- 
ter-pieces with  a  thrilling  effect  that  can  scarcely  be 
conceived,  and  the  hearing  of  which  forms  an  era  in 
a  life-time. 

London. 

Crystal  P.^i„vce.  The  beautiful  Palace,  to  help 
repair  the  ravages  by  fire,  took  a  benefit  on  its  own 
account  in  the  last  week  of  June.  An  enormous 
audience  filled  the  middle  transept  and  the  galleries 
adjacent.  The  orchestra  was  filled  by  some  2500 
singers  and  players,  the  very  best  that  London  could 
bring  together.  Very  seldom  has  any  concert  united 
so  many  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  The  arrange- 
ments, as  at  tho  Handel  Festivals,  were  superintended 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  "The  Crystal 
Palace,"  as  the  Times  says,  "has  done  a  world  of 
good  for  music,  and  it  is  only  right  that  a  moment  of 
need  musicians  should  come  forward  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  tho  Crystal  Palace;"  which  they  all  did 
freely.  The  first  part  consisted  of  copious  selections 
from  Elijah,  Mr.  Costa  conducting.  According  to 
the  Times : — 

"A  finer  execution  of  Elijah,  or  rather  of  those 
portions  of  Elijah  selected  for  performance,  was 
never  heard  in  this  country.  The  choruses  were 
superb,  from  "Help,  Lord  V  sequel  to  the  inimitablo 
orchestra!  overture,  to  "And  then  shall  your  light 
break  forth,"  the  n.atural  termination  of  the  oratorio 
and  also  of  AVednesday's  performance — one  proof 
amongjihany  of  the  admirable  discernment  with 
which  tlTc  selection  had  been  made.  We  might  dwell 
upon  more  than  one  of  the  choral  performances — as, 
for  example,  "Baal,  we  cry  to  thee  !"  with  its  two 
wonderfully  chaiacterislic  companions,  "Hear  our 
cry,"  and  "Hear  ami  answer,  Baal,"  "Blessed  are 
the  men,"  and  "He  watching  over  Israel,"  which  in 
the  delicate  observance  of  light  and  shade  we  do  not 


romemhcr  to  have  been  surpassed ;  and  last  and 
greatest  to  all,  "Thanks  be  to  God  !  Ho  lavelh  the 
thirsty  land,"  which  might  bear  comparison  with  tho 
most  successful  achievements  at  any  of  tho  Handel 
Festivals  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  extend  that  general 
and  hearty  commendation  which  is  ttie  just  due  of  a 
performance  almost  from  first  to  last  irreproaehahle. 
The  times,  too,  of  each  chorus  were  taken  to  absolute 
perfection.  How  the  solo  vocal  parts  were  sustained 
by  Mile.  Tietjens,  Mcsdames  RudersdorfFand  Sain- 
ton-])olhy,  Messrs.  Santley  and  Sims  Beeves,  may 
easily  he  imagined.  On  such  an  occasion  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  criticize  the  performances  of  these 
distinguished  artists  ;  but,  happily,  they  brought  such 
excellent  goodwill  to  their  several  tasks  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  they  would  have  afforded  the 
most  exacting  critic  little  chance  of  exercising  his 
functions.  Enough  that  the  selection  from  the  two 
parts  of  Elijah — a  very  liberal  one,  including  a  large 
majority  of  the  finest  pieces — was  heard  with  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
only  regret  was  that,  under  such  unusual  conditions, 
the  whole  of  the  noblest  oratorio  of  modern  times 
could  not  be  presented.  The  occasional  "practices" 
at  Exeter  Hall  of  the  "contingent  1,600,"  represent- 
ing tho  quota  supplied  by  London  to  the  Handel 
Festival  Chorus,  have  borne  good  fruits. 

The  second  part  w.as  miscellaneous.  It  began 
with  such  a  performance  of  Auber's  overture  to 
Masaniello  as  would  have  made  its  composer  twenty 
years  younger  could  he  have  heard  it.  Tho  orchestra, 
some  4.i0  strong,  played  as  ono  man,  under  tho 
energetic  beat  of  a  conductor  born  to  sway  the  move- 
ment of  vast  masses — tho  orchestral  generalissimo  of 
Europe[!]  Tho  effect  was  "electiic."  Tho  overture 
was  called  for  again,  amid  a  storm  of  applause,  and 
repeated  with  the  same  precision  and  effect.  Another 
"sensation"  was  produced  immediately  afterwards 
by  Madame  Grisi  in  "The  Minstrel  Boy."  The 
emphasis  and  meaning  thrown  into  this,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  Irish  melodies,  by  our  old  and  always 
vividly  remembered  favorite,  impressed  itself  on 
every  hearer,  and  an  encore  as  unanimous  as  it  was 
hearty  sliowed  how  thoroughly  her  efforts  had  been 
appreciated.  Never  was  public  performer  received 
with  more  marked  and  significant  favor.  Then  came 
the  familiar  duet,  "Crutlel  perehe,"  from  Mozart's 
Figaro,  sung  by  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  and 
Signer  Graziani,  as  it  has  so  frequently  been  sung 
for  the  delight  of  crowded  audiences  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  ;  and  then  Handel's  marvellously  bril- 
liant "Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  executed  in  per- 
fection by  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  with  Mr.  T.  Harper 
as  trumpet — a  performance  which  excited  tho  never- 
failing  enthusiasm.  The  revolutionary  duet  from 
Masaniello,  sung  bv  Signers  Naudin  and  Graziani, 
and  the  great  scene  of  Leonora  from  Fielelio,  in  which 
the  noble  voice  of  Madame  Mar'ia  Vilda  was  heard 
with  fine  effect,  followed  next,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Costa's  beautiful  terzetto,  "Vanne  a  colei  che 
adoro,"  sung  by  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  Signor  Mario, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
genuine  treats  of  the  day  ;  and  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  unanimously  asked  for  again.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mile..  Patti.  whose  part  it  would  have  been 
difiiciilt  to  fill  so  well,  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the 
greatest  of  Italian  and  the  greatest  of  English  tenors 
join  their  voices  together  in  a  piece  of  music  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  display  the  best  qualities  of 
each.  After  ttie  trio  came  Tlialherg's  brilliant  piano- 
forte fantasia,  on  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  played  by 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  as  she  had  played  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  received  with  the  favor  to 
which  she  has  always  been  accustomed  since  she  first 
helped  to  make  popular  this  very  popular  composi- 
tion. The  prayer  from  Rossini's  Mose  in  Er/itto, 
glorious  in  its  majestic  simplicity,  was  admirably 
given  by  the  choir  and  encoretl  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'io  this  succeeded  the  air,  with  chorus,  "Cora  h 
gentil,"  from  Donizetti's  Don  Pasqnale,  in  which 
Signor  Mario,  how  it  need  not  be  said,  sang  the  solo 
part;  "Hush,  yo  pretty  warbling  choir,"  from  Han- 
del's Aeis  and  Galatea,  charmiuiily  sung  by  ^Madame 
Sherrington  (piccolo,  Mr.  Rocksiro  ;)  the  magnificent 
air,  with  chorus,  "Sound  an  Alarm,"  from  the  same 
composer's  Judas  Maccabi^ns,  splendidly  declaimed 
by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  has  long  made  it  his  own ; 
the  comic  trio  from  Cimarosa's  Matrinionio  Seqrefo, 
with  Mesdamos  Grisi,  Rudersdoiff,  and  Sainton-Dol- 
by, as  Carolina,  Elizalietta,  and  Fidalma;  "0  rud- 
dier than  the  cherry,"  given  with  his  accustomed 
spirit  and  gusto  by  Mr.  Santley  (flute,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Pratten  ;)  and,  to  conclude,  the  famous  trio,  with 
chorus,  "See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  in  which 
the  solo  parts  were  undertaken  by  Mesdamcs  Sher- 
rington, Kadcrsdorft,  and  Sainton,  a  worthy  ending 
to  a  concert  almost  unparalleled  in  variety  of  attrac- 
tion. The  only  regret  w.as  that  Jllle.  Tietjens,  who 
had  dclishtcil  overvbodv  present  with  her  sinciiig  of 
"Hear    ye,  Irsael,''  and    "Holy  1  Holy  !"  in   Ehjah, 
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had  nothing  put  down  for  her  in  tho  "miscellaneous" 
selection. 

Tlie  Princo  of  Wales  remained  throngli  tho  whole 
of  Elijah  and  until  aljout  tho  middle  of  tho  second 
part.  The  concert  was  a  brilliant  .success,  and  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  of  substantial  advantage  to  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

M.iiE.  Aii.iUELLA  GoDDAiti).  The  London  pa- 
pers are  ringing  the  praises  of  their  favoiitc  pianist, 
for  giving  a  performance  restricted  to  a  selection  from 
Mendclssolm's  Licdcr  ohne  Worte,  except  that  Mmo. 
Sainton-Dolby  sang  song-i  with  words  between  the 
four  groups  of  the  wordless,  each  containing  four. 

Oi'ER.v.  At  Her  Majesty's,  the  Nilsson  had  ap- 
peared in  her  second  role,  Gounod's  Margaret,  and 
with  increase  of  admiration.  Thoyisay  she  loses  all 
recollection  of  herself  in  tho  Gretvkm  of  Goethe. 
Mme.  Trobelli  was  the  Siebel;  Sig.  Gardoni,  Faust; 
and  Pandollini,  Slephistophele.s. — The  succeeding 
pieces  wero  tho  Iliujuaiols,  Faust  again,  Traviala 
again,  and  then  the  long  promised  "Forza  del  /Jisti- 
no,"  followed  by  Fatisl,  Marlka,  Faust,  &c.,  &c. 

At  Covent  Garden,  mcanwliile,  they  had  Son- 
namhula,  with  Patti ;  Don  Carlos  again  ;  La  Furorila, 
with  Lucca,  Mario  and  Graziani ;  L'Africainc  ;  Don 
Giovanni;  11  Barhiae ;  Faust:  Cn'.s/i/»o,  wiili  repeti- 
tions of  somo  of  these.  Gounod's  llomm  ft  Juliette  is 
in  rehearsal. 

Of  Verdi's  "La  For:a"  wo  have  alrcadv  copied 
one  description,  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  plot. 
Another  critic  says  : 

In  ghastly,  fierce,  and  strained  combinations  like 
this,  Signor  Verdi  revels,  but  sometimes  without  even 
such  inspiraticni  as  animates  his  belter  music.  In 
"La  Forza"  all  is  violence  and  elaboration.  Hardly 
a  trail  of  pure  individual  melody  is  to  bo  found  from 
tho  Hrst  to  tlie  last ;  but  in  place  of  it,  either  repro- 
ductions of  tho  most  faded  form  of  commonplace 
Italian  mhalrtta,  or  passages  with  some  interval  affec- 
tedly omitted  (for  the  disappointment  of  the  ear,) 
whicii  have  not  the  excuse  of  French  Opera  man- 
nerism, since  that  belongs  to  tho  style  of  tho  coun- 
try. Halovy  would  have  been  untrue  to  his  birthplace 
bad  it  not  been  mannered.  Signor  Verdi  is  untrue 
to  Busscto,  his  Italian  home,  because  he  is  so.  Thero 
is  considerahlo  ingenuity  in  some  of  the  accompani- 
ments, which,  after  all,  are  merely  (in  opera)  sub- 
sidiary concealments  of  the  meagrenessof  the  nielodv. 
Those  to  Dun  Alraru's  great  air  are  violent,  J^A-id, 
with  a  certain  originality  in  them  which  reminds  us 
of  Wehcr's  .s^)««f/ pianoforte  phrases.  But  that  tho 
matter  so  elaborately  dressed  was  not  worth  cooking, 
wo  are  satisfied,  and  oven  in  this  branch  of  his  labor 
Signor  Verdi  is  as  often  audacious  and  experimental 
as  successful.  The  best  number  in  tho  opera — 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  |iieccs  which  Signor  Verdi  has 
ever  written— is  the  Quintet  with  double  chorus,  No. 
9,  Act  2.  Thero  is  a  certain  dry  humor  in  the  music 
given  to  Fi-a  ilrlilimc,  which,  by  the  wav.  is  exceed- 
ingly well  wrought  out  by  M.  Gassier.  The  Taran- 
tella, No.  i.'i,  is  spirited  ;  but  we  could  not  easily 
name  anything  more  commonplace  than  the  gipsy's 
rataplan  song  and  chorus.  One  or  two  other  con- 
certed pieces,  in  the  writer's  peculiar  stvle,  should  he 
mentioned,  but  none  equal  those  iii  "Xabucco," 
"Ernani"  and  "II  Travatorc."  There  is  no  want  of 
earnestness  in  him  ;  but  blundering  in  the  dark  and 
walking  forward  in  the  hriiibl  ligiit  of  dav,  inii>ly 
different  conditions  of  culture  and  jirogress.  We 
may  return  to  thc.'-o  Verdi  operas  again,  since  "bo 
they  white,  or  be  they  black"  (as  the  nursery  rhyme 
hatii  it),  tliey  are  the  works  of  one  of  the  few  living 
men  who  iiavo  the  ear  of  Europe,  and,  as  such,  claim 
deliberate  consideration.  But  return  does  not  imply 
becoming  inured  to  defects  and  extravagances  belong- 
ing to  a  time  of  false  taste  and  decay.  The  perform- 
ance at  Ilcr  Majesty's  Theatre  is,  in  many  resjiects, 
as  good  as  could  possibly  be  obtained  for  a  work  so 
violent  and  so  complicated.  Jllle.  Tietjens  and 
Signor  Mongini  were  cut  out  by  Nature  to  sing 
Signor  Verdi's  music,  and  did  their  best.  Mme. 
Trebelli  Bettini  gave  the  voluble  music  of  Preziosilln, 
the  gipsy,  very  well — as  she  always  does;  hut  the 
part  is  written  inconsiderately  high  in  more  than  one 
passage.  Of  JI.  Gassier's  excellent  performance  we 
have  spoken.  Mr.  Tom  Holder  and  Hcrr  Koki- 
tansky  were  out  of  tune.  J3ue  care  bad  been  taken 
to  prepare  the  opera,  and  the  puldie  received  it  well. 
Wliciher  the  success  is  to  last  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Ella's  Musicat,  Uniox.  Tho  sixth  Matine'o 
(June  18)  was  made  famous  by  the  first  performanco 
since  1859  of  Anton  Eubinstein,"  tlie  greatest  of 
living  pianists"  (in  the  opinion  of  tho  Orchestra),  a 
"composer  of  a  vast  collection  of  important  works  for 
tho  theatre  and  concert  room."  Vieuxtemps  also 
took  part,  with  Ries  for  second  violin,  Goft'rio  and 
Hahn  viole,  and  Jaccjuard  violoncello  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  tho  Orchestra,  there  never  was  anything  so  fine 
as  their  rendering  of  the  following  programme  : 

Quartet.  B  flat,  No.  69 lUijiln. 

Trio,  0  niiuor  (Op.  GG) Mauldssohn. 

Quiiiti'tin  C  (Op.  20) Biethovm. 

,\<jrturne,  D  d:it Chopin. 

C.i]>rifcio.  Xo,  Z  (Op.  IG),  A  minor Mcnddssohn. 

Taruutella,  1{  niiaur A.  Jiu'jinsuin. 

PiiiLnARMOxic.  Tho  seventh  concert  of  the  Old 
Society  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  given. 
The  selections  were:  Sympliony,  No.  I,  in  E  flat, 
Spohr;  Piadudi^m  and  Benedictus  from  Beetho- 
ven's great  Mass  in  D,  sung  by  Mile.  Tiejjens,  JNIIIe. 
Drasdil,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Santley,  with  violin 
obligato  by  Mr.  Blagrovc;  Scenes  from  Frci/scMlz, 
by  Tietjens  ;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  the  piano 
jjart  by  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  ;  and  for  Part  See- 
oud,  l\rendelssolin's  "Walpurgis  Night." 

The  third  and  fourth  of  Dr.  Wylde's  excellent 
New  riiilharmonic  Concerts,  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
were  as  attractive  as  cither  of  their  predecessors.  At 
the  third  we  had  Mendelssohn's  earliest  ptiblished 
symphony — the  one  in  C  minor,  a  marvellous  work, 
tho  age  at  which  it  was  composed  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Dr.  Wylde  bad  tho  good  taste  to  perform 
the  original  srhi-r:o  in  this  symiihony.  instead  of  the 
one  arranged  from  the  Ottctio  by  Meiidelssohn,  at  the 
instigation  of  tho  Philharmonic  Society.  The  over- 
tures wero  Cherubiui's  Anai-rcon  and  Weber's  Oheron, 
both  executed  with  remarkable  vigor.  Beethoven's 
fourih  pianoforte  concerto  was  played  in  his  most 
finished  manner  by  Mr.  Halle,  who  introduced,  in 
the  first  and  last  movements,  the  composer's  own 
cadences.  Vocal  music  was  contriliutcd  by 
the  young  and  promising  JMiss  Abbott  and  Jllle. 
Paulino  Lucca,  the  last  of  whom  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  "Jcwelsoug"  from  Gounod's  F/nist. 

At  the  fourth  concert  the  symphon)'  was  that  of 
Mendelssohn  in  A  minor  (the  "Scotch,")  very  finely 
played,  and  the  schcr:o  encored  unanimously.  Mr. 
Henry  Holines,  one  of  the  best  of  our  Englisli  violin- 
ists, gavo  Spohr's  so-called  "Dramatic  Concerto" 
with  remarkable  neatness  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
and  with  well-merited  success.  There  were  two  con- 
certos in  this  richly  varied  programme — the  other 
being  Beethoven's  fifth  and  greatest  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  Jladame  Arabella  Goddard  has  essayed  so 
frequently  in  pulilic  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
moro  than  that  she  played  it  with  her  accustomed 
brilliancy  and  dee])  poetic  feeling  and  was  unani- 
mously called  back  into  the  orcbesti'a  at  tho  termina- 
tion. Tlie  overtures  wero  Meyerbeer's  elaborate  and 
highly  dramatic  prelude  to  his  brother,  Michael 
Beer's,  tragedy  of  Sirucnsife,  and  a  now  "Festal  over- 
ture," in  C,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Mudie,  an  English  com- 
poser about  wiioni,  of  late  years,  \vc  have  heard  too 
little.  Jlr.  Jludio  is  in  every  sense  a  distinguished 
musician,  and  his  overture,  though  placed  at  the  end 
of  tho  concert,  created  a  real  impression.  Its  plan 
is  unambitious  and  its  style  proiiortionatcly  light ; 
but  it  everywhere  shows  the  hand  of  a  master,  both 
in  its  orchestration  and  the  conduct  of  its  details. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earlier  composi- 
tioirs  of  .Mr.  Jfudic,  more  especially  his  syrajdionies 
in  B  flat,  F,  am!  D,  his  quintet  in  C  minor,  and  his 
vocal  settings  of  somo  of  Potrarca's  sonnets,  could 
hardly  have  been  surjjrised  at  this;  on  the  contrary, 
their  only  surprise  must  have  been  that  a  musician 
thus  accomplished  and  endow-cd  should  in  these  times 
of  progress  obtain  so  few  opportunities  of  hearing. 
Dr.  Wylde.  however,  has  proved  himself  an  adven- 
turous explorer,  and  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  mav 
favor  us  with  one  of  Mr.  ^ludie's  symphonies.  The 
vocal  music  at  this  concert  was  contributed  by  Mile. 
Sinico  and  Siiinor  Gassier — tho  first  of  whom  was 
loudly  encored  after  her  spirited  delivery  of  the 
Polacca.  of  Annciien,  from  Weber's  D-:r  Fn-ist'hit'z — 
well  known  to  frequenters  of  Her  JIajesty's  Theatre. 
At  the  fifth  and  last  concert  (on  Wednesday  night) 
the  svmpbony  was  Beethoven's  No.  7,  the  concertos 
Ilunimel's  in  A  flat  for  pianoforte,  played  by  Miss 
Kate  Hol)ert.s,  one  of  Dr.  Wylde's  most  promising 
]nipils,  and  Mendelssohn's  for  violin,  by  Hcrr  Auer  : 
the  overtures  were  that  of  Signor  Schira  to  his  opera, 
Xicolo  dci  Lapi,  and  M'eber's  characteristic  Pnriosa. 
'The  singers  were  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini  and   Sig- 


nor Mongini,  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Signor 
Sebira's  spirited,  brilliant,  andciraniatic  overture  was 
finely  played,  and  the  composer  loudly  called  forward 
at  the  end. — Musical  World. 

Mn.  Halle's  Pianoforte  Recitals,  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  become  more  and  more  interesting  as 
they  proceed.  The  introduction  at  each  of  one  of 
the  sonatas  of  Schubert  has  proved  a  most  interesting 
feature.  Next  to  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  those  of 
Schubert  rank  indisputably  highest  for  originality 
and  rich  variety  of  invention.  Schubert  has  only  left 
ten  such  works,  but  each  in  its  way  is  a  masterpiece. 
At  the  fifth  recital  (yesterday  week,)  Mr.  Halle 
played  the  sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  14.'i,  which,  like 
its  companions,  was  not  published  till  after  tho  death 
of  the  composer — and  which  the  publishers  inscribed 
to  Mendelssohn,  wdio,  doubtless,  would  have  prefer- 
red that  compliment  from  Schubert  hiinself  'This 
sonata,  a  strange  work  in  ])lan,  hutgrand  ami  forcible 
in  expression,  was  finely  played,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  Mr.  Halle's  select  audience.  Aiiotber 
great  attraction  in  the  new  series  of  "Kecitals"  is  the 
introduction  at  each  of  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  the  post  of  violoncello  being  held  by  that 
unrivalled  performer  Signor  Piatti.  The  five  sonatas 
of  Beethoven  for  those  instruments  have  now  been  all 
given,  the  one  on  Friday  week  being  the  second  of 
Op.  112  (in  D,)  dedicated  by  the  composer  to  bis 
constant  friend  and  patron  the  Countess  ErdiJdy. 
Tne  last  movement  of  this — an  elaborately  construc- 
ed  fugue — is  reckoned  among  the  Beethoven  puzzles  ; 
hut,  in  the  hands  of  two  such  players  as  Mr.  Halle' 
and  Signor  Piatti,  it  comes  out  with  crystalline  clear- 
ness. The  Beethoven  sonatas  being  exhausted,  tho 
two  by  Mendelssohn  arc  included  at  the  sixth  and 
sevcuth  "Kecitals"  respectively. 

Paris. 

Nearly  all  tho  music  of  late  has  centered  upon  tho 
Great  Exposition;  for  inst.anco:  ./ii/y  I.s(,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Peace,  with  solemn  distribution  of  the  prizes  : 
Rossini's  Hymn  of  "Peace,"  with  six  great  bells  and 
firing  of  cannon. — Tub/  Mh.  Great  Exposition  Con- 
cert, conducted  by  Ilainl,  with  .'JoO  orchestra  players 
and  r>00  Chorus  singers  ;  the  Ijihiijcniia  overture  with 
a  new  conclusion  by  Halevy  (instead  of  Wagner's;) 
Hymn  "to  France,"  by  Berlioz ;  Choruses  from 
Judas  Maccahccus ;  the  Prize  Cantata,  by  M.  St. 
Saiuis,  &c. — On  the  ."nil  and  7th,  Festival  Concerts 
of  the  French  Orpbeonistes  (fmalc  singing  societies.) 
— On  the  8ih,  international  competition  of  male  sing- 
ing societies;  GOOO  singers,  including  .340  French 
societies,  the  "Polyhymnia"  from  Cologne,  tho 
"Legia"  from  Liege,  the  "Orlando  Lasso"  from 
Halle,  the  "Tonic-sol-fa"  from  England,  the  "Ccci- 
lians"  froin  Geneva,  &c. — 14th,  grand  competition  of 
brass  instruments,  4000  blowers. — l.'ith  and  IGth, 
competition  of  Harmonie-musK ;  and  on  tho  2l3t, 
international  competition  of  12  military  corps. 

This  is  tho  eccentric  title  given  by  Rossini  to  his 
wonderful  Hymn,  a  childish  olTort  of  his  old  age 
apparently,  and  which  (by  all  accounts)  was  not  im- 
pressive, and  contained  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
forgotten  as  soon  as  it  was  beard  : 
A  NAI'0I,KOX  III. 

ET 
A  SON'  YAILLAXT  PErPLE. 

n  Y  M  X  E 

AVEC  ACCOMPANIMENT  A  GRAND  ORCnESTRE  ET  ^ITSIQCE  iltLITAlRE, 

Pour  liaryton  (50lo),  un  I'ONTIl'E, 

ChfEur  de  Grands  Prctrcs, 

Chfcur  de  Vivandieres,  de  Soldats,  et  de  Peuplc. 

A  la  fin 

DANSE.  CLOCUES,  TAjnjOURS  CT  CANONS, 

E.^cusez  du  peu!! 
G.  R0S.5INI. 
Passy.  1SG7,  Paroles  d'E.  Pacini. 

A  contemporary  states  that  M.  Gounod  has  under- 
taken as  the  subject  of  his  next  opera  no  story  less 
painful  than  that  of  "Francosca  da  Rimini."  Wo 
cannot  but  feel  concern  at  this.  Convinced  .as  he 
must  be  of  his  rare  power  in  love-tragedy,  he  might 
wisely  recollect  that  its  demands  are  great,  not  mere- 
ly as  calling  for  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject 
essentially  monotonous,  but  that  these  mournful 
stories  claim  actors  and  actresses  of  a  charm  and 
accomplishment  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
excejjtional.  What  has  become  of  the  comic  opera 
whieli  he  was  to  have  written  for  the  Ope'ra  Comique  ? 
That  M.  Gounod  has  a  fine  vein  of  humor  was  clearlv 
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displayed  in  his  "Mi'rtecin  ;"  tlmt  ho  is  a  dulicato 
master  of  what  may  be  called  Shandiiin  patlios  (in 
default  of  a  better  epithet)  is  proved  in  liis  Ketlin^s  of 
Beranfjcr's  son<,'3,  where  tlio  music  (this  is  sayiiifj; 
mucli)  adds  to  the  words  a  beauty  ccpial  to  tlicirown. 
The  world  would  ratluM"  have  a  (^ooii  opera  of  Hircco 
caraUcre  than  the  most  hit;h  fiown  illustration  of  any 
episode  ill  the  Diviua  Coniniedia. — Athaurum. 

Germany. 

HiT.ni-.siiKiM.  The  Miisiiiil  iVnihl  (Loudon)  has 
the  roHowini,'  letter  : 

J.  S  Biu'h's  M'tlfltiin:i  /\/.ss/o»\vas  hitely  performed 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  llildesbeim.  with  the  most 
fjratifyiiit;-  success.  'I'hat  such  a  performance  was 
pov?,ibIe  in  a  town  lu)  hi^^er  than  ours  speaks  volumes 
for  the  ahilily  and  encr;;y  of  Herr  Nick,  wlio,  for  llie 
last  ten  years,  li;is  dcvcned  himself  to  the  cause  of  art 
here,  and  worked  up  the  Vocal  Association  nnilcr  bis 
fxnidance  to  a  state  of  ji^reat  effectiveness.  Herr  Nick 
was  ably  supported  by  his  professional  visitors. 
Mine.  Joucbiin  sant;  the  contralto  music  very  finely  ; 
her  execution  of  th(^  air  in  the  second  part,  the  ohii- 
f/iilo  violin  accompaninieut  bein;;  undertaken  by  no 
less  an  artist  ilinn  llcir  .Joachim  liimself,  produced 
more  than  ordinary  elT'cct  The  other  solo  parts  were 
<;iven  by  a  fiir  amateur  of  tliis  town.  Herr  Deniier. 
from  Oassel  Herr  filetzrnacher,  from  Hanover,  and 
Herr  H.  Oreher.  foni\i'rly  of  Weimar. — At  a  party 
after  the  concert,  Herr  Joachim  jjave  as  toast :  "May 
the  hrooL-  of  the  most  lofty  sacred  art,  which  has  at 
last  flowed  to  Hildesheim,  never  dry  up,  but  ever 
coiuinue  to  extend  its  vivifyinj^  waters  !"  To  un- 
der.-tand  the  above,  the  non-German  scholar  must  be 
informed  tbat  the  German    for  "brook"  is   "Bach." 

Berlin. — The  opera  will  open  here  in  the  be<rin- 
nine  of  Aujiust  wiib  A\)\ier's  Part  dii  Dinhle.  The 
principul  character  will  be  sustained  by  I\Hle.  Griin. 
— A  monumental  stone  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mile,  de  Alma,  whose  premature  death 
was  so  srreat  a  loss  to  the  art.  The  artists  of  the 
Rovid  Theatre  organized  a  lunsieal  festival  for  the 
occasion. 

GoTHA. — Spobr's  oratorio  of  Die  let-ten  Dinr/e  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Wandersleb 
at  the  concert  for  the  Freiligrath  Fund. 

Leipsic— A  new  opera,  Faustina  Hasse,  by  Herr 
Louis  Schubert,  of  Dresden,  is  to  be  given  here  next 
season. 

Halle. — The  Sincacademic  cave  a  performance 
of  Handel's  Alej-auder's  Feast  at  the  comraeneement 
of  the  present  month. 

The  Coronation  Mass  of  the  Abbe'  Liszt,  performed 
at  Biida  the  other  day.  says  the  Gazette  Mnsicale, 
produced  a  great  ctfect.  It  is  written  in  a  style  dif- 
fering trom  that  of  the  Gran  Mass.  In  it  the  orches- 
tra plays  the  most  important  part.  A  singularity  is 
to  be  noticed  in  the  "(h"edo,*'  sung  in  plain  song  as 
at  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome,  and  sim- 
ply accompanied  by  the  org.an,  which  follows  the 
voices  almost  constantly  without  h.irmony. 


Jtoii^Ijt's  lonrnal  of  Pusix. 


BOSTON,  JTJLY  20,   1867. 


About  Fusses. 

An  old  contributor  gives  us  to-day  another  of 
his  very  clear  and  methodical  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Musical  Form.  For  the  most  part  he  puts 
things  in  their  right  relation,  but  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  think  his  remarks  are  likely  to 
mislead.  He  calls  the  Fugue  a  "qua.^i  Art- 
form  ;"  and  by  his  development  of  the  statement 
it  appears  that  the  <]iiafi  is  meant  to  qualify  equal- 
ly the  term  Art  and  the  term  Form  :  that  is,  he 
denies  that  a  Fugue  has  form  and  that  it  proper- 
ly falls  within  the  sphere  of  Art.  We  respect- 
fully put  in  a  few  hints  in  plea  for  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. 

1.  Is  the  rank  of  a  work  of  Art  to  be  "meas- 
ured by  its  pathos,  or  expression,"  and  that 
only  ?  Can  you  not  with  a  moment's  thought 
recall  a  hundred  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  such 


artists  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c., 
not  ch.iractorized  at  all  by  jiathos?  Expression 
they  of  course  have,  but  not  in  that  sense.  What 
shall  wc  say  of  the  Mendel.ssohn  Fairy  Music  ? 
what  of  the  Zauherfliile  overture  ?  what  of  a 
thousand  cxtpiisitc  things  in  hearing  which  heart, 
soul,  imagination  wander  free,  float  in  delicious 
reverie,  forget  the  enio'ions  of  the  hour,  with  all 
that  is  simply  personal  or  dramatic,  lose  the  sense 
of  time  and  seem  to  realize  eternity?  Much  of 
the  purest,  truest  music  simply  sets  the  soul  free, 
and  gives  play  to  an  inner  spiritual  life,  which  is 
as  much  deeper  than  particular  emotions,  as 
these  are  deeper  than  cold  formalism.  It  would 
be  nearer  to  the  fact  to  say :  the  measure  of  a 
work  of  Art,  in  Music  as  in  other  arts,  is  its 
spirit,  its  character,  meaning,  genius, — all  sum- 
med up  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  Beauty. 
Expression  of  course  (if  not  defined  by  mere 
pathos  or  emotion)  is  an  excelletit  criterion  of 
genuineness  and  worth  in  any  Art.  But  how 
many  persons  fail  to  find  expression  in  that  which 
happens  to  express  something  more  or  other  than 
the;/  may  have  experienced  !  Bach  put  his  life 
into  his  Fugues  (inasmuch  as  he  mostly  wrote  in 
the  fugue  style) ;  if  you  feel  no  life,  no  quicken- 
ing soul  there,  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
Bach  possibly  had  something  deeper  to  express, 
some  most  sincere  experience,  some  finer  con- 
sciousness, then  you  in  your  most  tuneful  mood 
have  felt  the  need  of  tones  or  words  for  ?  Can 
you  not  trust  the  mystical  charm  of  beauty,  that 
which  haunts  us  in  many  a  piece  of  music  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  or  worse  than  idle  to  try 
to  say  what  it  was  meant  to  express  ?  Why  not 
own  its  power,  its  charm,  as  we  do  that  of  Na- 
ture, of  the  waves  rolling  in  on  the  beach  (there 
is  fugue  for  you  !)  of  the  broad  landscape,  the 
still  night  air,  influences  which  takes  possession 
of  our  souls,  and  yet  we  cannot  analyze  or  un- 
derstand them  any  better  than  a  simple  listener 
understands  a  Bach  fugue,  though  it  stir  him  to 
the  depths  of  his  soul  and  lift  him  above  himself 
into  the  breath  of  higher  life  ?  To  be  sure  one 
great  secret  of  the  charm  of  Nature  is,  that  she 
sympathizes  with  all  our  soul's  sweetest,  grandest, 
most  unalterable  secrets,  all  our  best  moods  and 
aspirations.  Well,  just  so  does  a  true  piece  of 
music,  in  that  form  which  we  maintain  to  be  the 
most  spiritual  of  all,  the  Fugue,  or  at  least  a 
piece  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fugue  form,  a  Fugue  which  has  genius  in  it, 
like  those  of  Bach,  and  not  a  mechanically  made 
one  (for  mechanical  imitations  should  not  count 
in  any  kind  of  art,) — ^^just  so  does  such  a  Fugue, 
even  though  we  cannot  analyze  its  technical 
structure,  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  soul  of 
the  listener  who  is  otherwise  prepared  and  open 
to  the  influence  as  he  is  to  that  of  Nature. 

2.  Much  more  so  if,  besides  the  spiritual 
susceptibility  or  inward  rapport,  one  Itas  analyzed 
and  studied  ;  has  learned  to  trace  the  leading 
theme,  the  secondary  subject,  throughout  the 
tangled  web,  to  recognize  the  imitations,  the  re- 
lated thoughts  and  phrases,  the  climax  of  deve- 
lopment, the  close  and  rapid  gathering  in  of  all 
the  motives  at  the  end,  &c.  No  poetic  mind  finds 
Nature  loses  beauty  by  any  study  of  which  his 
poor  faculties  are  capable  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
nearer  we  come  (o  her  the  more  we  feel.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  fine  Fugue,  that  has  genius  in  it. 
The  fact  that  its  structure  !s  technical,  that  it  is 
governed  by  stricter  laws  than  other  forms,  that 


the  melodic  motives  arc  .short  and  few,  does  not 
preclude  being  also  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
does  not  empty  it  of  such  live  soul  and  genius  as 
there  may  be  in  its  author ;  nay,  if  he  be  master 
of  the  art  as  Bach  was,  it  may  become  second 
nature  to  him,  he  will  revel  in  it  as  a  native  lan- 
guage, pliant  to  his  every  mood,  and  the  product 
will  be  as  spontaneous  as  a  snatch  of  song — to 
such  a  master.  The  first  question,  after  all,  is 
that  of  rirnius.  The  next  is  that  of  culture,  mas- 
tery of  tools,  economy  of  means  ;  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider 

3.  The  Fugue  as  an  Art  form.  According 
to  Mr.  Mathews,  "  the  Fugue,  as  to  its  correla- 
tion of  periods,  Jias  no  determinate  form  ;  it  is  a 
fantasy."  But  a  fantasy,  as  surely  as  it  has 
genius,  has  form  of  some  kind  ;  if  you  cannot 
find  it  in  any  code  of  laws,  it  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Strange  that  what  is  objected  to  as  being  all  law 
('mere  contrapuntal  skill  and  patience)  should  be 
suddenly  so  outlawed  !  The  Fugue,  we  venture 
to  suggest,  is  the  vital  principle  of  musical  form  ; 
it  is  the  prime  secret  of  all  form,  the  very  soul  of 
it.  Whatever  music  does  not  more  or  less  imply 
the  Fugue  principle,  though  it  need  not  be  strict 
Fugue,  is  likely  to  be  poor  and  shallow  music. 
For  Fugue  is  simply  development,  the  logical 
unfolding  of  what  is  latent  in  a  germ,  or  theme. 
It  is  a  music  what  the  spiral  law  of  growth  is  in 
the  plant.  It  has  its  correspondences  in  other 
arts  ;  in  nothing  perhaps  so  strikingly  as  in  those 
wonderful  creations  of  Architecture,  which  are 
the  fiirthest  removed  from  mere  mechanics  and 
geometry,  which  speak  most  to  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  and  almost  seem  alive  and  growing, 
yearning,  soaring  upward  as  we  look  at  them,  the 
old  Gothic  Churches.  There  is  the  Fugue  in 
visible,  solid  form  ;  the  same  precision  in  detail^ 
the  same  endless  echoing  and  imitation  of  motives 
and  parts  of  motives,  phrases,  with  quaint  parti- 
culars, a  thousand  painted  arches,  clustered 
columns,  spires  and  ornaments,  all  aspiring,  grow- 
ing -4o  a  climax,  yet  to  the  mind  still  hinting 
further  growth,  still  seeming  in  the  process  of 
heroming,  never  absolutely  ; — utmost  finish  in  de- 
tail mechanically,  actually,  but  ideally  suggesting 
still  the  infinite,  the  unattainable  in  time.  This 
suggestion  of  the  Infinite  is  what  we  would  call 
the  expression  of  the  Fugue.  (But  mind,  it  must 
be  a  ftigue  of  genius).  So  too  it  has  its  counter- 
types,  or  shall  we  say  its  phototypes  in  Nature  ; 
in  the  waves  rolling  up  the  beach,  in  the  waves 
that  run  along  a  field  of  grain  before  the  wind, 
in  the  tongues  of  flame  losing  themselves  and 
reappearing  as  it  all  soars  and  seeks  the  sky. 

Yes,  in  music  the  Fugue  is  the  perfect  type  of 
unity  in  variety.  It  is  Nature's  own  law ;  the 
true  instinct  of  genius  felt  it  out,  obeyed  it  un- 
consciously by  the  inmost  necessity  of  Art  and  of 
its  own  soul.  True  to  nature,  genius  could  not 
do  otherwise  ;  it  was  simply  letting  germs,  seed- 
thoughts  (motives,  themes  we  call  them  techni- 
cally) ip-ow.  To  be  bound  always  strictly  to  the 
Fugue  form  is  pedantrj- ;  but  not  to  know  it,  not 
to  feel  it,  not  to  imply  it  even  in  free  composi- 
tion, is  to  forsake  the  real  fount  of  inspiration. 
All  the  great  composers,  the  real  creators,  whose 
works  live  forever, — Beethoven  for  instance,  who 
seldom  wrote  fugues  as  such — working  by  a  true 
instinct  with  Nature  and  the  divine  laws  of  essen- 
tial form,  or  unity,  still  imply  the  Fugue  in  what- 
ever form  they  write ;  they  have  its  secret  in 
thtm,  its  law  is  in    their   hearts,  the   soul   of    all 
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their  metlioJ  ;  only  tlioy  are  so  familiar  witli  it 
that  they  need  not  literally  present  it.  It  lay  at 
the  basis  ol  their  culture.  No  one  is  fairly  mas- 
ter of  the  free  forms  until  he  is  master  of  the 
Fugue.  That  it  is,  wherever  there  is  harmony, 
wherever  there  is  more  than  one  j'nii,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  true  art  that  the  parts  move  inJividually, 
that  there  be  some  contrapuntal  te.\ture  ;  now 
all  counterpoint  implies  fugue  at  bottom. 

4.  And  now  we  see  why  one  never  exhausts 
the  interest  of  a  good  fugue.  There  may  be 
mechanical,  dry  fugues  ;  but  there  are  also  live 
ones ;  a  live  one  never  gets  hacknied,  never  dogs 
and  persecutes  the  mind  like  pojjular  melodies 
when  too  much  ventilated  through  street  organs 
and  the  like.  For  it  Irenls  its  theme,  developes, 
serves  it  up  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  a  per- 
petual renovation  and  illustration  of  itself;  and 
so  invests  it  with  perennial  youth  and  freshness  ; 
it  can  no  more  bore  you  now,  than  can  the 
themes,  the  motives.echoed  and  repeated  through- 
out the  whole  upward  (loating,  spirit-like  mass  of 
a  Strassburg  or  Cologne  Cathedral.  All  its  pos- 
sibilities of  repetition  are  provided  for,  anticipa- 
ted in  this  .structural  development,  this  contra- 
puntal transfiguration,  lifting  it  beyond  reach  of 
the  curse  of  commonplace,  so  that  it  cannot  spoil. 
Right  health)'  music  are  the  fugues  of  Bach,  and 
hearty  too.  And  this  brings  us  back  again  to 
expression. 

5.  If  Fugues  were  merely  "intellectual," 
wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  feeling,  sentiment, 
expression,  they  would  all  atTect  us  very  much 
ahke.  On  the  contrary  they  difler  in  charac- 
ter, in  mood,  in  sentiment,  a.s  widely  as  songs 
dilier,  or  rondos,  or  Sonatas.  Tak(!  the  "  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord  "  alone;  it  furnishes  varie- 
ties of  many  sorts.  Some  of  its  fugues  are  pro- 
foundly sojemn  and  religious  ;  some  win  you  to 
a  mood  of  calm  and  dreamy  reverie  :  .some  to  a 
musing  melancholy ;  some  bespeak  a  sad  and 
contrite  heart;  others  leap  likv  a  fountain  in  the 
sunshine  ;  here  and  there  is  onc^  (hiry-likii  enouijh 
for  Mendelssohn  ;  others  are  triumphant,  boid, 
full  of  resolve.  Soine  are  impassioned,  lu/ilali) 
movement;  but  in  tlu?  most  tiie  soid  ])ossesses 
itself  in  a  serene  tran<|uility.  Ileallliy  and  strong 
they  are  as  a  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  refined 
and  spiritual.  Of  course  they  brealhi^  thus/iirit 
of  their  maker, — those  which  are  not  made  me- 
chanically. Tliese  were  made  poetically;  there 
is  tenderness,  there  is  heartfelt  piety,  there  are 
felicities  of  fancy,  there  is  inia;;inatioii  in  the 
fugues  of  Bach.  Or  take  Mozart's  Overture  to 
the  "  Magic  Flute  :  it  there 
mance,  more  of  the  genial 
Why  mulli[dy  examples? 

"  But  "  the  noblest  mis.sion  of  music,"  you  say. 
"  is  to  ex])ress  emotion."  Is  not  licrt'  emotion? 
And  is  the  emotion,  or  rather  the  sentiment,  the 
feeling,  the  spirit,  any  the  less  real  because  "in- 
tellect" goes  with  it  ?  Are  inti'llectuid  nnotifiiis 
less  pure,  less  real,  less  exipiJsite  than  simple 
emotions  without  intellectuality,  which  so  readily 
run  out  into  shallow  sentinientalism  ? 

6.  Here  remark  an  unconscious  confu'^ion  of 
ideas  in  the  writer  of  "  Musical  Form,"  misled 
by  his  own  terms.  Because  to  write  or  under- 
stand a  Fugue  requires  exercise  of  lliniir/hl,  of 
close  technical  analysis  applieil  to  its  elements 
and  form,  (ami  so  does  a  Sonata,  or  any  other 
complex  form),  he  becomes  alarmed  with  the 
notion  that  the  Fugue  proposes  toexpress  tliotuiliU 
"ideas"  (other  than  musical  ones),  thus  enterin;; 
into  vain  rivalry  with  speech  !  That  is  quire 
another  thing.  We  have  seen  instances  of  that 
foolish  pretention  on  the  part  of  fiee,  nou-con- 
tra-puntal,  non-classical  composers ;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  "  [irogramme  Fugue"?  Xo, 
just  herein  is  the  FugU(!  truer  than  any  other 
form  to  the  purely  musical  mission  of  music,  less 
guilty  of  the    sin    of  stepping    down    Irom    this 


"higher  plane"  of  music  pure,  having  no  end 
outside  of  itself,  no  end  but  music,  to  try  to  do 
the  work  of  other  arts  or  languages;  except  in 
the  case  of  vocal  fugues,  like  Handel's  choruses, 
or  Bach's,  where  there  is  a  text  to  he  illustrated, 
and  these  our  essayist  approves  and  counts  them 
"real  art-works." 


poetry,  no  ro- 
Mozart  temper  there  ? 


The  Orpheus  Musical  Society  had  their  annual 
picnic  at  Fresli  Pond  on  Monday  last,  and  w.as  well 
represented  hy  its  active  and  passive  memhcrs  and 
their  ladies  The  full  Gennania  hand  furnished  dance 
and  promenade  music  interpcrsed  with  part  sonf;s  liy 
the  Society.  Tlia  pavilion  was  tastidully  decorated 
for  the  occasion  hy  Mr.  liiieth.  The  festivities  were 
l>rolonced  till  ahoiit  nine  in  the  evoninn,  tlie  I'lill  moon 
illuminatinf;  the  ;^rovc,  aided  hy  Chinese  lauierns. 

NonrnAMCTos,  Mass.  A  Festival  Concert  was 
(jlven  in  this  l)eautiful  old  town  on  the  llth  inst.,  by 
the  Northampton  Choral  Union,  assisted  hy  the  Fast 
Hampton  Musical  Society  ami  an  Orcliestra  of  27 
instruments,  inchidiiii;  the  Mendelssohn  (Quintette 
Club.  Mr.  T.  W.  Meekins  was  Director.  Tlie  lirst 
part  of  the  nro<:rnunu(^  cuusisted  of  Mendelssolm's 
Cantata,  "The  First  Walpur<;is  Ni(;ht,"  with  a 
printed  symopsis  on  the  hills.  ap|)arently  condensed 
from  a  description  in  this  .lourual  a  few  years  atro. 
We  are  told  that  tl]e  pprfiirmance  was  hiiihly  success- 
ful. Certainly  it  was  a  worthy  aspiration  for  a  younc 
Society  in  an  iidand  town  to  study  :uid  hrin^  out  a. 
work  of  such  importance.  We  umlerstaitd  that  diu'- 
int;  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  [xiven  jier- 
formances  of  licnthnven's  Mass  in  C,  Weber's  Mass 
in  Cy.  the  so-called  Twelfth  of  Mozart,  and  Tif>ssini's 
Sidhat  .1/fi/rr.  The  "Walpunjis  Ni<jht"  is  decidedly 
a  step  in  a  hiirher  <lirecti(tn.  Menilelssolui's  Psalms, 
&c..  will  furnish  mudi  more  ^ood  material. 

The  second  part  of  tiie  Concert  was  miscellaneous, 
inclndinp;  "With  verdure  clad,"  hy  Miss  Ilattie  M. 
Clarke  ;  a  (lute  solrt,  hy  Heindl  ;  a  Duet  from 
ilnrlhn,  Mrs.  Mcekins  and  Miss  Shepard  :  a  Ccrman 
hallad  with  horn  ohhliL'ato  liy  Mr,  Ilamann  :  f'ava- 
tina  tVom  f.c  Pnl  mix  Clrrr^  ;  Male  Phorns  :  "Battle 
Sons  of  the  Ancient  Saxons,"  by  Rictz  ;  and  Over- 
ture to  Murthil. 

Farmivctox,  Cons-,  Wo  ask  attention  to  Mr, 
Karl  Klanser's  advertisement  for  a  lady  tcaclier  to 
assist  him  in  the  musical  department  of^Iiss  Porter's 
•School,  The  musical  tone  and  character  of  the 
school  .stand  hi;rh  ;  and  it  must  he  not  a  small  ad- 
vantaire  to  a  ladv  riijlitly  qualified  to  ciioperate  in 
the  (rood  work,  and  he  within  the  influence  of  so 
soiniil  and  true  a  musician  as  Mr,  Klauser. — There 
are  other  crood  snryices  of  his  to  Art  to  which  wc 
mean  to  call  attention. 

RRiDGEPoitT.  Cow.  The  Steamer  City  of  ]'aris, 
arrivinc  in  Xew  York,  on  the  l-Tlh  inst.,  brought  hack 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Daniels,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Danitds  who  is  well  known  to  our  citizens  as 
an  accomplished  and  thorouirh  musician,  has  for  tlie 
past  four  months  heen  piirsuins  his  studies  in  Europe 
under  the  direcliiui  of  Sleplien  Ilcller, 

Verdi's  opera,  /'«!i  CViiA.s,  iiroducd  in  Kusland 
for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  idt  ,  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  tlian  tiie  later  productions  of  this  composer 
That  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  his  early  work,  7 
r.nmhmiti,  is  iudisputahle  ;  hut  wc  doubt  whether 
//  lyorat'Vr,  T.a  TvnvitiUi.  or  even  Tii'infitln  will  lie 
eclipsed  liy  I>on  Ciirlm.  The  story  of  the  opera  is 
not  pleasin;:  ;  hut  Siirnor  Verdi  must  have  strop;; 
excitement;  and  in  this  production  we  have  not  only 
a  most  complicated  family  love  affair — in  which 
neither  luale  nor  female  <'!iaracters  are  remarkable 
either  for  purity  of  thouirht  or  iuteniion — hut  political 
and  relit'ious  events  are  firmly  woven  in  with  the 
plot,  so  that  the  iisun]  £rraiid  operatic  "effects,"  to 
which  the  public  are  now  so  tliorouiihiy  accustomed, 
are  plentifully  scattered  throii^rhout,  and  the  second 
act  terminates  with  a  r;reat  tahlrnii,  in  which  citizens, 
troops,  and  monks  are  irrouped  tO',;ethPr,  acrordinir  to 
the  approved  modern  style  (the  fashion  of  which  was 
almost  set  by  Meyeihecr),  illumined  by  the  electric 
H;:ht,  and  sensationallv  hroinjht  to  a  culmitiatin:: 
point  by  an  aiifo  ilit  tV.  in  which  a  few  heretics  are 
supposed  to  he  roastinc  whilst  the  curtain  falls.  In 
the  composition  of  this  opera,  .Sijnor  Verdi  has 
(houoht  more  earnestly,  an.!  worked  more  zealously 
than  in  any  of  his  former  works  ;  hut  that  he  has 
heen  as  successful  as  he  desired  is  open  to  .Inuht  ;  for 
although  when  a  creat  jrenius  thro-vs  his  whole 
cnerKV  and  power  into  a  composition,  tlie  result  may 
he  safely  calculated,  with  a  composer  like  Verdi,  who 


has  pained  his  fame  hy  a  few  amtahlle  for  catching 
melodies,  interspersed  with  sjiasuiodic  voc:d  etVccis 
and  coarse  instrumentation,  it  often  happens  ilcit  his 
best  and  most  lastini;  works  nrc  precisely  ihosi-  ui 
whii-h  he  has  heen  least  arnhiiiiais.  Tlie  whole  f>f 
the  first  act  of  the  opera,  as  it  stood  in  iis  original 
state,  is  now  cut  out,  so  that  the  curiain  rises  upon 
what  was  the  second  act,  after  a  brief  and  exceediiitr- 
ly  weak  prelude;  for,  as  usual  in  modern  Italian 
operas,  there  is  no  overture.  In  this  act  the  principal 
pieces  are  a  dramatic  duet  hetween  Htnlriqu  and  Don 
Curios,  in  which  the  former  urges  his  friend  to  assist 
the  Flemings  in  resisting  the  oppression  of  the  ,Sp:in. 
ish  tyrant  (chiefiy  reiiiarkahle  for  ttic  exfpli^itc  sing- 
ing of  Signor  (Jraziani),  a  "Chanson  dii  voih;,"  said 
to  a  "Saracenic"  hallad,  and  sung  hy  Mile  Kruei 
(so  excessively  crude,  with  its  pertinacious  Ij  natural 
as  a  bass,  in  the  key  of  ;\  ncijor,  as  to  otb-nd  all  sen- 
sitive ears,  however  the  Moors  might  like  it)  ;  a  love- 
duet  hetween  Ihin  Cinln'i  ninl  the  f^ueeii,  ail  til  inihly 
given  Iiy  Signor  Naudin  and  Mlh-.  Piiuliiie  laieea 
(the  (diiliax  of  which  is  one  of  the  Iiest  things  in  the 
opera);  an  exceedingly  tiudodinus  lIom:iiice  for  the 
Queen,  in  F  minor  (delicioiisly  a'-coiufianied  hy  wind 
instrument),  with  a  second  nioveuiini  m  U  Hat  innior  ; 
anri  a  duet  iietweeii  the  King  and  Itinhi'/n.  in  whieii 
Philip  is  comjielied  to  listen  to  tin-  iiltra-bheral  noiions 
of  lujilrii/n,  a  couiposition  full  of  etfeciive  deeiama- 
lorv  passages,  and  winding  u[i  with  one  of  tliose  ilis- 
plavs  of  what  mav  he  called  the  "muscular"  school 
of  writing,  ihy  which  \'enli  is  so  reinark:ihle,  'I'he 
second  act  contains  a  very  exi-elleiit  Trio,  in  wliieh 
/'on  Ctiilos  makes  love  to  the  I'lincess  h'J'oH,  in  mis- 
take lor  the  Queen,  and  liotlriijo,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  error,  endeavors  to  act  as  peacemaker.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  etlective  [lieces  of  writing  in  the 
whole  work  ;  and  is  evidenily  based  on  nujih-ls  whieli 
it  has  been  the  amhition  of  the  eoinposer  to  iinii:iie 
wherever  the  construction  of  the  opera  will  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Tlie  Jinali  of  this  act  we  liave  already 
albiilcd  to.  It  is  undouhledly  clever,  hut  noisy  anil 
over  instrumental  to  a  painful  degree.  The  unison- 
ous passage  for  th<'  six  Deputies  has  a  good  effect; 
but  the  choral  power  is  one  ot'  too  purely  phvsical  a 
nature  to  produce  anvthing  but  a  seiisaiiou  of  relii-f 
in  the  listeners  when  the  (uiriain  descends  and  leiives 
the  eye  and  ear  once  more  in  re[)ose.  The  Coiirtli 
act  brought  .Signer  Bagagiolo,  as  the  (iraiid  Impiisi. 
tor,  hefore  us  tor  the  first  time  at  this  esiahlishincnt. 
A  duet  witli  the  King  gave  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  a  retnarkahly  fine  laiss  voice, 
which  wc  hofie  to  hear  fui  a  liiture  oceasion  in  a  part 
of  more  pretension.  This  sfimewhat  long  eoniiiosition 
is  ctfcctively  accomjninicd  hy  the  grave  iiisiiumenfs, 
both  wind  and  stringed,  the  tromhoiies,  especially, 
being  very  felicitously  etnrdoyed.  The  act  also  con- 
tains an  admirahle  quartette,  and  an  inqiassioncd 
solo,  declaimed  with  so  miieii  energy  hy  Mile.  Krieei 
as  »o  be  most  etithusiastically  redemanded.  From 
this  point  the  composer  seems  to  have  felt  the  effect 
of  an  over-taxed  power;  and  the  music  gradually 
falls  ofi' in  interest  ami  merit.  Tlic.<ermi  of  ilie  (^neeu 
in  the  last  act  is  simply  cotninonplacc  ;  the  final  duct 
with  t^on  C'lr/os,  althougli  coniaiinng  some  heautilul 
and  tnclo(iioiis  phrases,  is  hy  no  means  equal  to  the 
music  of"  the  early  portion  of  the  opiu'a  ;  and  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  tiiereliire,  produced  but  little  actual 
demonstration  of  ap|iioval.  With  the  audience,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  thoroughly  successful  ;  the  singers, 
as  we  have  said,  (including  M.  Petit,  as  the  King), 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  ;  and  although  (lit- 
tle as  we  sympathize  with  the  school  of  which  \'erdi 
may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  (we  bIiouIiI  ourselves 
prefer  the  spontaneous  style  of  writing  by  which  tlio 
composer  first  gained  a  widely  spread  jioiuilaritv,  his 
new  opera  is  at  least  entitled  to  lespect,  as  the  earnest 
attempt  of  a  composer  to  escape  tiom  a  style  whieli 
his  better  nature  must  have  whispered  to  him  was 
inartistic  and   unreal. — London  Musical  Times. 

The  .Sokgs  of  tiii:  Freedmen'.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that  about  five  years  ago  wc  publish- 
ed a  letter  from  Miss  McKim,  of  Phihulelphia,  (now 
the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison,)  descriljing  the 
songs  wdiich  she  had  heard  (and  partly  taken  down) 
amonj;  the  recently  freed  people  of  the  Sea  Tslanrls. 
Much  larger  collections  were  afterwards  made  by 
Prof  Wm.  F.  Allen,  of  West  New  ton,  and  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Chas,  P,  Ware,  of  Miliou,  These  three  are 
now  united,  hy  common  agreement,  and  have  been 
very  largely  Increased  by  accessions  from  all  pans  of 
the  South,  The  basis  still  remains  the  "spirituals," 
such  as  were  furnished  the  .[ll.mli.-  hy  Mr  Illggin- 
son,  who  has  kindly  turned  them  over  to  the  persons 
named  ahove,  that  they  many  ]iiihlish  them,  words 
and  music,  in  one  volume.     Tlie  collection  will  he 
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edited  liy  rrol'.  Allen,  who  has  written  a  preface  of 
some  lenj^tii  to  illustrate  the  f;on(i;8.  Messrs.  A. 
Simpson  &  Co.,  of  llio  Agatliynian  Press,  CO  Duane 
street,  Now  York,  intend  to  pcive  the  work  their 
ini|)rint  (a  guaranty  of  the  highest  style  of  typo- 
graphy), provided  thoy  meet  with  sullicient  encour- 
agement. Tile  cost  per  volume  will  prohahly  not 
exceed  SI. 75,  and  will  bo  much  less  to  tho.se  taking 
several  copies.  Orders  may  ho  sent  to  the  firm  with 
the  above  address.  No  one  will  question  the  urgency 
of  preserving  these  transient  productions  of  a  highly 
musical  race,  and  they  will  commend  tlieraselves  for 
actual  enjoyment  to  all  lovers  of  music,  as  well  as  to 
lovers  of  tlie  curious. 

The  Nation,  of  May  .30th,  alludes  to  the  excellent 
project  in  these  terms  : 

"Tlio  proper  folk-songs  of  this  country  should  be 
sought,  we  su|)pose,  among  the  aborigines ;  hut  the 
capacity  of  the  Indian  for  music  does  not  appear  to 
be  equal  to  his  reputed  capacity  for  eloquence.  The 
negro  possesses  both  these  gifts  in  a  higli  degree,  and 
it  IS  singular  that  no  one  up  to  this  time  has  explored 
for  preservation  the  wild,  beautiful,  and  pathetic 
melodies  of  the  Southern  slaves.  Their  secular 
songs,  or  what  purported  to  be  such,  have  in  times 
past  made  their  way  into  all  mouths ;  but  their 
"spirituals" — tlie  genuine  expression  of  their  eminent- 
ly religious  nature — iiave  only  recently  claimed  at- 
tention. Wo  are  able  to  announce  a  collection, 
based  on  the  Port  Poyal  hymnodj',  and  including  the 
songs  of  as  many  Sontlieru  States  as  are  obtainable, 
which  will  bo  published  cither  in  the  course  of  this 
year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  words  and 
(whenever  possible)  the  music  will  be  carefully  re- 
produced, and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  the 
V{)!ume  complete  in  both  respects.  Any  information 
relating  to  tliis  subject  will  he  very  acceptable  to 
them,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison,  Box 
6732,  N.  Y.  Post-office. 

Forty  YejIi^s  Ago.  While  the  memory  of  our 
"Cretan  Concert"  (Boston,  Feb.  18,  1867)  is  yet 
fresh,  it  will  be  curious  to  read  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  music  given  in  New  York  during  the  first 
Greek  revolution.  It  has  been  fished  oat  of  oblivion 
by  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser.  But  the  great 
singer  who  took  part  in  it  had  not  then  acquired  her 
great  name.     Thus  it  reads  : 

Oratorio   for  the  bknefit  of  the  Greeks,  by  the  Neiv  York 

Mtrsic  Societif,  on  Weduesday  evening,  Feb.  2S,  1827. 

(Jouductors,  T.  Bircli  and  I.  P.  Cole. — Le.ider,  IV.  Taylor. — 
Organist.  W.  Blondell. 

Principal   singers,    Signorina    Garcia,    Mrs.    Hacltett,   Mrs. 
.Sbarpe,  Mrs.  Bhilte,  Mr.  Keene,  and  Mr.  Howard. 
I'ART  1. 

Overtnre Jomelii. 

Cborus.  ".\rise  ye  people,'' Marseilles  Hymn. 

Song — Mr.  Howard — ''Sound  an  alarm," Handel. 

Recitative  {  jj         j,;^^      I  Cmnfort  ye.     

and  air     )  I  t-very  Valley, 

Air — Mrs   Sbarpe — "My  song  sball  he  of  Mercy," ..Kent. 

Grand  Cborus,  "Hallelujah  to  the  Father*'  —Mt. 

of  Olives Beethoven. 

PART  II. 

OvortLire — Artaserxes Arne. 

Cborns.  "Awake  to  sounds  of  glory," Mozart. 

Recitative  and  air — Mrs.  Hackett — "Sound  the 

Tram  pet," Himniel. 

Air — Mr  Howard — "Sin  not,  0  King," Hautlel. 

Song — Mr.  Keene — "Lord,  remember  David," Handel. 

Recitative  and  air — Signorina  Garcia,  accompanied 

on    the  organ  by   V.    K.    Moran — "Angels  ever 

bright  and  fair." Handel. 

Grand  Chorus,  -'Hallelnjah" — Messiah., Handel. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  27  instruments,  and  the 
chorus  of  about  60  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  programme  that 
Signorina  Garcia,  afterwards  the  famous  Mai.ibkan, 
sang  at  that  concert.  She  was  then  residing  in  New 
York,  whither  she  had  come  with  the  ojjeralic  troupe 
brought  to  this  country  by  lier  father  in  182.5,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public. 

The  Lower  Kiienisii  Festivals.  An  account 
of  the  forty  fourth,  which  occurred  last  month  at  Aix- 
la-Cluipellc,  was  copied  in  our  last.  The  following 
historical  review  of  these  Festivals  is  from  the  Guar- 
rf/uii  (England  :) 

The  originator  of  these  meetings  in  Germany  is 
said  to  have  been  one  Bischolf,  organist  of  Granken- 
bausen  and  subsequently  music  director  at  Hildes- 
hciin,  who  some  fifty-seven  years  ago  .assembled  toge- 
ther the  musicians  in  his  province,  and  instituted  a 
"Thiiringian  Musii-iil  Festival,"  wliicli  was  held  at 
Eifurt  ill  the  year  ISll.  In  1817  .Joliann  Schornstcin, 
the  nuisio  director  at  Elliertl-ld,  followed  the   example 


of  Bisclioflr,  collected  together  the  musical  forces 
there  and  in  Du.sseldorf,  and  gave  a  performance  on 
a  largo  .scale  in  the  former  town,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Rhenish  festivals,  the  success  of  the 
KIberfeld  one  being  so  great  that  several  of  the  most 
inlluential  persons  in  the  two  towns  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  determined  to  give  two  grand  concerts 
at  Whitsunside,  which  should  take  place  in  biennial 
altcrnaticui  at  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf.  The  orga- 
nization of  these  concerts  exacted  so  much  labor  and 
trouble,  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  a  third 
neighbor  ing  town  to  take  part  in  them,  and  an  ofl'er 
of  co-operation  was  made  to  Cologne,  which  city  at 
first  declined  the  proposal.  It  was,  therefore,  at 
Elberfeld  and  at  Dusseldorf  where  the  four  first  festi- 
vals were  held.  In  1818  Burgmiiller  directed  at 
Dusseldorf;  in  1819  Schornstcin  directed — amongst 
other  works  Ilandel's  Mcssiafi,  Beethoven's  Overture 
Lo/nora  (probably  No.  2)  and  his  Second  Symphony 
— at  Elberfeld;  in  1820  Handel's  Samson  and 
Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony,  under  Burgmiil- 
ler's  direction,  were  in  the  Dusseldorf  programme, 
and  in  1820  Cologne  offered  its  valuable  co-operation, 
where  the  festival  of  1821  was  held,  at  which  Burg- 
m  filler  directed  an  oratorio.  The  Last  Jndyemenl,  by 
F.  Schneider,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony, 
&c.  In  the  years  1822  and  182.3  the  same  directors 
conducted  respectively  at  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld. 
In  1824  Frederick  Schneider  of  Dessau  was  requested 
to  direct  the  festival  at  Cologne,  when  his  oratorio. 
The  Deluge,  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony,  the  over- 
ture Coriolanns,  &c.,  were  given.  In  the  year  1825 
the  eighth  festival  was  held  for  the  first  time  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which  town  then  co-operated  provision- 
ally with  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  some  disinclination  manifested  on  the  part 
of  Elberfeld  to  continue  its  support.  The  festival  of 
1826  was  at  Dusseldorf,  under  the  direction  of  Spohr 
and  Ries, — the  former  bringing  out  his  oratorio,  Xas/ 
Judqment,  and  the  latter  a  symphony  in  D  m,ajor.  In 
1827,  the  year  in  which  Beethoven  died,  the  meeting 
was  once  more  held  at  Elberfeld.  The  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  parts  of  the  great  Mass  in  D  by  that 
mighty  master  were  given,  under  direction  of  Schorn- 
stein.  From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld, 
Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
excepting  from  1848  to  1850 — the  years  of  political 
disturbances — these  festivals  have  occurred  at  Dus- 
seldorf, Aix,or  Cologne.  In  1828,  at  Cologne,  Ries 
directed  his  new  overture,  Don  Carlos,  and  Klein  of 
Berlin  his  new  oratorio,  jephtha.  At  Aix,  the  next 
year,  Ries  conducted  his  symphony  in  F,  and  his 
oratorio,  Der  Sieg  des  Glaubens, — the  "Eroica"  was 
also  given.  In  1830  at  Dusselhorf,  Jiw/ds  ilacrabaius 
(with  Chasing's  instrumentation),  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
&c.,  wore  given,  Ries  conducting.  At  Cologne  in 
1832  Handel's  Samson,  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A, 
and  a  new  "Fest"  overture  by  Ries  were  performed, 
Ries  again  conducting..  The  festival  of  18.33  at  Dus- 
seldorf was  memorai>le  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  then  only  in  his  twenty -fifth  year. 
Handel's  Israel  was  given,  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Si/mphonj/,  his  great  overture,  Leonora,  and  a  new 
overture  by  the  illustrious  conductor.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  third  performance  was  set  on  foot  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  gave,  as  a  supplementary  concert, 
a  performance  on  the  third  morning  of  the  "Fest" 
week,  at  which  the  two  overtures  and  most  of  the 
choruses  and  solos  was  repeated,  and  Weber's  Con- 
cert-Stiick"  w.as  played  by  Mendelssohn.  No  less 
tlian  seven  of  the  festiviils  were  directed  by  the  last- 
named  composer,  whose  energy  and  genius  gave  of 
course  great  impulse  to  them.  The  following  fes- 
tivals were  given  under  his  direction  : — At  Cologne 
in  1835,  at  Dusseldorf  in  1836,  when  he  produced  his 
oratorio,  St.  Paul,  at  Cologne  in  1838,  at  Dusseldorf 
in  1839,  when  his  "42nd  Psalm"  was  given,  at  Dus- 
seldorf again  in  1842,  when  his  Lobgrsang  was  given, 
and  lastly  (the  year  before  his  early  death,)  at  Aix- 
la-Chapolle  in  1846, when  Handel's  Alexander's  Feast, 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  and  a  motet  by 
Cherubini  were  included  in  the  programme.  At 
Aix  in  1840  Spohr  directed,  in  1S4.'5  Reissiger,  in 
1851  Lindpaiatner,  who  conducted  also  in  1854.  in 
1857  Liszt,  in  1861  Lai-hner,  and  in  1864  Rietz,  and 
Wullner  of  Munich.  The  other  festivals  which  have 
been  directed  by  eminent  composers  are — that  at 
Cologne  in  1847,  when  Onslow  and  Spoutini  pre- 
sided, that  at  Dusseldorf  in  1853,  when  Schumann 
conducted  his  splendid  symphony  in  D  minor,  and 
Hiller  his  "125th  Psalm."  The  latter  composer 
directed  also  the  festivals  in  1855  and  1860  at  Dus- 
seldorf, and  those  of  1858.  1862,  and  1865  at  his  own 
city — Cologne.  The  two  Dusseldorf  festivals,  in 
1863  and  in  1S6G,  were  conducted  by  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt  and  Tausch,  and  h.ave  been,  together  with 
tliat  in  1855,  rendered  for  ever  memorable  from  the 
fact  that  Madame  .Tenny  LindGoldschmidt  sang  at 
them.  The  illustrious  artist  sang  also  at  the  twenty- 
eiglilh  festival— at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1846. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Acoompanlment. 

Charming  Annie, Bell.  S'g  &  Cho.  Starkwenthei .  30 
I  am  waiting  for  thee.     Song.  C.  Operti.  40 

Our  spirit  friends.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  A.  Ogdm.  30 
A  country  life  for  mo.  Song.  H.  Clay.  Preusse,  3o 
Minnie  Wayne.  W.  A.  Ogden.  30 

Catch  it  on  the  fly.     Base  ball  Song  and  Chorus. 

Starhoeathrrr.   30 

A  selection  of  charming  songs  sure  to  be  popular. 
Idle  lay  the  Summer  Sea.     Tide  Song. 

Marion  Di:r  Sullivan.  30 
Nelly  Cores.     Ballad.  "         "         "         .30 

Charming  and  simple  songs. 
The  Wishing  Cap.     Song.         IT'.  T.  Wrighton.  30 

Words  by  Mackay.     Music  sweet  as  sugar. 
Gathering  homeward,  one  by  one.     Song  and 

Quartette.  G.  II.  Pixley.  30 

Verg  beautiful. 
Who  will  be  my  angel  bride.     Song.        Webster.  35 
There's  a  light  nt  the  window.     "  &  Cho.     "        35 
Let  me  fold  thee  close,  Mavourneen.  "  M.  Keller.  30 
When  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  nearest.  E.  Land.  35 

Four  songf  by  able  composers. 

Instrumental. 

Parisian  Waltzes.  H.  L.  Williams.  75 

Elegant  and  graceful. 
F.airy  Stories,  (Feen-Marschen)  Waltzes.  Strauss.  75 

Brilliant,  and  in  Strauss's  well-known  style. 
Priere  et  Chasse.     Fantaisie  du  Freischiitz. 

Rene  Favager.  75 
Very  rich  and  melodious.    One  of  the  bes8  of  com- 
positions founded  on  these  celebrated  airs. 
Dreams  of  the  past  Waltz.  R.  Goerdeler.  50 

Sallie's  favorite  Galop.  A.  R.  Webb.  30 

rretty  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 
Souvenir  de  Innsbruck.     Tyrolienne  for  Piano. 

F.  Bendel.  40 
Neapolitan  Song.  Transcription.  Jules  Egghard.  40 
La  Retour.     Fantasie  for  Piano.  C.  Van  Tal.  30 

L'Esperance.  Song  without  words.  "  "  30 
La  Voleuse  d'Amour.   (The  heart  stealer).  Polka 

Mazurka.  C.  Faust.  30 

Five  graceful  pieces  of  medium  difficulty. 
Mngby  Junction.     Galop.  C/tas.  Coote.  40 

A    brilliant    kind    of    "railroad**   piece.      Play  it 
"through  on  time." 
First  meeting.     (Erste  begegnung). 

D.  Krug.  Op.  226.  50 
Confession  of  love.  Der  Liebe  Gestandniss).  "  50 
Meeting  again.     ( Wiedersehn).  "     50 

Belong  to  a  set  called ''The  Book  of  Love."  Com- 
posed in  excellent  taste,  and  are  something  in  the 
style  of  Oesten's  ''Songs  of  Love."  Medium  difScnlty. 

Books. 

Ecole  Primnire.  25  easy  and  progressive  studies 
for  Piano.       Foreign  fingering.       2  parts. 

Duvernoy,  ea.   75 
Czerny's  24  short  and  progressive  exercises   for 
Piano.  Op.  336.     Foreign  fingering.     In  3 
parts,  each,  1.00 

These  valuable  aids  to  the  teacher  will  be  welcomed, 
each  in  its  own  way.  They  are  both  good,  and 
suited  to  pupils  who  have  made  hut  a  moderate  ad- 
vance in  their  studies. 


Mrsic  btMail. — JInsic  is  ^ent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiv  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwii^iit'H  Jourcal  of  Music. 


Ristori  in  Comedy. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  rival  merits 
of  Racliel  and  Ristori,  ami  so  miicli  iliseriminat- 
ing  criticism  has  been  ealleil  f.irlli,  tliat  amitlier 
line  in  illnstration  of  the  compaiison  wmilil  ,'^eem 
nnneccssary.  Tliere  is  one  view  of  the  subjeef, 
however,  which  has  not  been  taken. 

Nothing  impressed  me  more  on  again  seeing 
Ristori  after  an  intiTval  of  eighteen  ve.irs,  than 
the  immense  superiority  she  displayed  in  melo- 
drama and  high  comedy  ever  tragedy.  The 
memory  of  her  former  self  was  as  unfavorable  to 
her  pn.'sent  personations  as  the  memory  of 
Rachel. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Florence  in 
1S49,  before  .she  had  acquired  her  J'aris  rejuita- 
tion,  and  niglit  after  night  to  enjoy  her  render- 
ings of  Scribe  and  (loldoni.  The  former  siiflcred 
from  translation,  though  enough  of  his  wit  and 
ingenuity  remained  to  make  his  jilays  very  accep- 
table. CioldonI  riidilv  deserves  such  an  exposi- 
tor, and  those  who  only  know  him  as  one  of  the 
helps  10  the  acipiircment  of  the  Italian  language 
can  form  no  idea  of  his  merits,  llistori's  arch 
humor,  pathos  and  ease,  added  to  her  natural 
beauty  and  liigh-born  air,  eminently  tilled  her  for 
genteel  conieiiy.  She  diil  lull  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  her  native  tongue,  and  it  was  delight- 
ftd  to  hear  it  (lowing  musically  from  her  lips  and 
observe  how  every  mood  and  costume  became 
her. 

She  did  not  always  eonfne  hersidf  to  skilful 
authors, but  whatever  she  attempted  was  pcrlect- 
ly  done.  In  one  play  particularly  her  triumph 
over  a  ridiculous  plot  was  remarkaljle.  A  young 
lady  of  birth  and  fortune  marries  clandestinely 
an  adventurer  who  proves  to  have  been  acm/lc- 
tiniier :  I  tcjrget  the  name  of  the  ]daywrights 
thougli  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  fir  liis 
originality  and  daring.  Iirigands  have  been  con- 
sidered fiscinating  fiir  many  years.  Murderers 
are  intensely  po|)iilar.  Music  and  language 
masters  are  dangerous.  Kxiles  only  inferior  to 
nmrderers.  Highwaymen  and  pickpockets  have 
been  idealized  repeatedly,  and  Miss  Uraddun  has 
even  stooped  to  a  groom  and  lifted  him  up  into  a 
hero  ;  but  writers  have  not  recruilid  fnim  the 
ranks  of  tailors,  ilancing  masters  or  pastrv  cooks. 
Next  to  the  daring  of  imagining  such  a  ]ilot  was 
that  of  representing  it,  but  it  proved  I'listori's 
power. 

The  easy  grace  and  happiness  of  lur  appear- 
ance when  she  first  entered  in  riding  Iiabit  and 
hat,  whip  in  hand,  was  bewitching.  Then  came 
distrust,  an.xiety  and  tlie  gradual  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  folly.  Iler  faithfulness  in  spile  of 
deceit  and  treachery  and  her  final  throwing  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  '■pailrf  ihihil,-"  while  plead- 
ing for  her  unworthy  husb.uid,  were  masterlv.  It 
was  talent  and  a  high  order  of  talent,  exerted  in 
a  [loor  esuse. 

In  quitting  her  own  peculiar  walk,  Ristori  has 
incurr-ed    the   disadvantage  of   not   being  so  well 


supported.  The  Italians  are  peculiarly  calculati-d 
to  represent  light  and  evanescent  emolions.  Tic 
calm,  sad  dignity  of  tragedy  does  not  suit  their 
mer-curial  natur-es.  They  are  usirally  either  stilV 
or  exagger-ated  ;  I  mean  as  compared  with  their 
comic  delineations,  for  in  all  imitative  arts  they 
are  .superior  to  the  An^lo  Saxon  race. 

The  impi'ession  of  Kistori's  great  superiority  as 
an  actress  was  so  vivid,  that  though  on  seeing 
Rachel  two  year-s  after  I  acknowledgiMl  her  won- 
derful power's,  I  fancied  the  Italian  might  rival 
her  in  tragedy,  at  the  same  lime  being  convinced 
no  one  could  surpass  her-.  Thercfor-u  wdien  the 
curt.un  rose  last  November  at  the  r.oston  Theatric 
and  we  awaited  her  appeararrce  in  Judith,  it  was 
willi  an  emotional  inter-cst.  But  the  moment  she 
atilicar-ed  the  high  wr-ought  expectation  sank. 
The  mere  llutterinj  of  the  dr'apery.  the  hurrir'd 
walk  acr-oss  the  stage,  the  ra]iid  words  in  whiidi 
she  announced  the  discovei-y  of  a  spring  to  the 
(lerishing  Israolities  proved  in  a  momcuit  beyond 
iloirlit  the  su[nu'iorily  of  Ra(diel.  It  was  fine 
declamation,  but  the  passion,  the  power,  the 
classic  attitudes  of  the  I'rcnch  woman  were  no: 
there. 

Had  we  never  seen  Ristori  in  comedy  nor 
Rachel  in  tragedy  we  should  have  been  entirely 
ilelighted.  .\s  it  was  we  wer'e  hairnled  by  th" 
wish  that  she  had  been  fiithful  to  high  comedy; 
for  what  does  high  comedy  demand '.■"  Cirlliire, 
gi'ace,  imilativeness,  a  bright,  sympathetic  mind, 
and  high  powers  of  understanding.  No  orro  can 
deny  her  greatness  in  tragedy,  but  she  was  greater 
m  comedy. 

Had  she  been  faithful  to  her  gift  and  specialty, 
she  would  have  been  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
that  charming  line  of  acting,  and  Rachel  would 
h.'ivc  trod  the  stage  some  years  longer,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  her  death  was  hastened  by  the 
[loisoned  shat't  of  envy. 

Ristori  can  now  lay  (daim  to  being  the  fli'st 
tragic  actress  in  the  world,  a  prourl  supremacy 
whi(di  we  insist  could  not  hav<!  been  'jiven  her 
while  Raelnd  lived,  for  there  was  that  in  the  llei-y 
nature  of  the  .Tewes;  which  enabled  her  to 
accromplish  what  no  woman  with  a  calmi-r  tem- 
perament can  do.  If  she  stole  the  fii-e  from 
lieaven,  it  consumed  her.  If  her  aml)ili<in  led  her 
to  superhuman  eil'ons,  it  ate  her  heart  aw.ay. 

There  seems  to  me  no  moi-e  melancholy  picture 
than  Rachel  foi'ced  to  witness  the  innocent 
triumphs  of  her  rival.  AVe  recall  Prometheus  orr 
his  rwk,  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena:  and  these 
Jiangs  must  have  beerr  aggr-avated  by  the  injustice 
of  the  Parisian  verdict.  She  /,»'»•  sh(!  was  the 
L'l'catest  in  her  own  line,  and  the  mad  grief  and 
jealousy  at  not  being  able  to  make  others  feel  it, 
br-oke  her  proud  spirit. 

There  never  were  two  beings  who  more  pre- 
fectly  illustrated  the  dilference  between  talent 
and  seiiius  than  Ristori  and  Rachel. 


Musical  Letters  by  Ferdinand  Hiller.* 

Tilt;     FOUTV-FOURTII    MUSIC.VL    rESTIV.VL    Of 

THE  Lowicn  RinxE  at  AT\"-L.\-cn.\rELr,E. 

The  Festival   began    for   me    at  the   Centi-al 
Railway  Terminus,  Cologne,  where   I    met  our 

*  Tmn-I.'iti'J  from  the   Kubiischc  Zdtung.  for  tlic  Loudon 
Muvi.al  W<ir],I. 


respected  old  master'.  ^Tosidieles,  who  had  bravcnl 
llie  nisht  journey  fi'om  l,eip-ie.  in  order  that  he 
mli:lit  arrivi'  the  sooner  on  the  liarmonic  b.illliv 
freld.  I  enjoyed  the  ph'asure  of  idialtiiiL'  awav 
the  time  with  liiui  to  .\ix-la-('lrapelle.  anil  de- 
riving fresh  salisfieliorr  at  hi^  nriclimiiiivlu'd  In- 
terest in  evei'vlhinu  goiiej  on  in  art  and  life. 
riie  entrance  inlo  the  bu>llc'  ot  our  musical 
festivals  h.is  always  .some-thing  iiili'\icaliie_'  about 
it,  especially  when  a  man  rushes  oil  direct  licmi 
the  r'ailway  carriage  info  the  concert  iciuiii.  I 
was  received  by  an  energelieal  "llnl  Ho!"  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  this  was  not  inlended 
for  my  humble  self,  but  fVir  Orpheus,  ihe  beaiili- 
ful,  and  I  r-egar-ilerl  it  as  no  evil  onn-n.  In  fact, 
afler  Mile.  ReltelheiiTi  had  rnoverl  Ihe  Furies  and 
the  auditors.  I  (prickly  found  myself  sirrr'oiindi'd 
by  dear  fiii-nds  and  aeipraintanecs.  ",\li.  Rhein- 
ihah-r'"  l.ook.  therv  iv  Ciipr !hii'  ittrr  Scliolz." 
".\iid  \\'u!luer?"  "lie  is  due  lo-dav."  "7Vr//s\ 
(•')('/((  re  rlii'r  Oiiiiry .'  What,  have  yon  been  alile 
to  leave  P.iris  and  the  Kxposiiioii  V"  "Yes: 
eveiTthing  is  to  be  (bund  there,  except  <ucli 
music  as  is  hi'-irvl  here!" — \ow  tliiu-e  ru>li  in  a 
host  of  enthusiastic  I'clgians.  "Xmi-:  .■.riiyimes  a 
jit'tre  /(r»V/\  M'lU^ieiir,  runinu:  toH>:  !*'.<  fnis — /'aii/n'e 
pr<trjin'i/ii  re  seni  a  ('o'of/jic,  n'est-re-pei';  '"  "I 
lio|)e  so,  but  a  year-,  now-a-days.  is  ,a  cenlurv. 
\Vlio  can  tell  what  may  ha]i[ien  !"  I  staml  u|iorr 
tiptoe  irr  order'  to  shaki^  hands  with  the  Cliei-us- 
cus,  who.  rrnder  the  name  of  Niemann,  is  now 
starring  it  in  (iermany.  Ivietz — ./>i/iiler  Imninn — 
now  leaves  his  ]ilace  iir  the  (douds  to  aoproach 
mere  mortals,  while,  with  a  liixht  step.  Breununs 
winds  his  way  tlii'oii^hair  ( )lvrn]ius  (iill  of  tiraees, 
to  grasp  the  sceptre.  The  good-natirr-ed  rrremberii 
of  the  Committee  greet  ris  most  coi-diallv  :  thev 
seem  in  high  spiirlls.  arrd  have  good  reason  to  Ire 
so.  The  critics,  also,  make  their  ap|ieararu'e  from 
(lermanyand  Kngland,  and  France  and  I'.eleiirm 
and  Leii'sic — but  frorrr  arrrorr^'  therrr  we  miss  one 
wdio  for  fcrrly  year-s  altendeil  these  pleasant  fi-s- 
tivals  and  was.  as  it  were,  their  historian  :  I't-o- 
fessor  Lirdwig  liischod'.  I  once  ri-presented  him 
in  these  columns  (the  reader  will  r-emember  the 
circirmslance).  while  he  was  orr  a  visit  to  l-^nir- 
land.  Fr-our  the  boui-nc!  w-liich  he,  has  now  i;on(' 
to  visit  he  will  returir  no  more. 

This  dislin'.;rrished  rrran  had  many  enemies; 
now  that  he  is  gone,  people  appreciate  the  ^reat 
loss  they  have  sufVer-ed  by  his  death.  What 
stores  of  acipiir-ements  and  talent  were  borne 
with  hirrr  to  the  ;:rave  I  AVhere  is  the  perr  that 
could  work  so  efVectively  as  a  mediirm  between 
the  highest  interests  of  our  art  and  the  [lublic  ! 
Of  those  interests  he  never  lost  sight,  and  it  was 
his  unceasiriLr  endeavor  to  make  his  reader-s 
appreciate  all  that  is  bearrtiful  and  sublime  irr  the 
works  of  our  great  nraster-s.  He  always  posse.s.sed 
the  power  of  doing  this  irr  a  new.  for-cible,  clever, 
and  universally  intelligible  style,  arrd  of  thrrs 
exciliiig  an  interest  fir  music  even  in  those  who 
originally  cared  nothing  about  it.  He  never  sat 
in  a  concert  i-ooni  to  criticize  ;  he  allowed  what 
he  heard  to  work  upon  him,  and  irr  the  most 
ailvanced  ag(^  possessed  a  keen  susceptibility  for 
fresh  inrpressions — a  susceptibility  that  is  greatly 
needed  by  some  everr  of  the  Tcr-y  yorrngest  among 
us.  Sometinres  he  may  have  been  mistaken  I 
Hut  let  the  rrrarr  who  is  conscious  that  this  has 
never  happened  to  himself  cast  a  stone  at  him ! 
He  is  reproached  with  having  been  now  and  then 
'exaggerate<l  in  his  praises,  a  fault  felt  with 
peculiar  acuteness  in  (iermany,  where  the  fact  of 
abusing  anyone,  and  the  nrore  coarsely  the  better, 
is  consider-ed  the  particular  ofllce  of  criticism. 
But  what  he  thouirht  bad  he  never  praised  ;  what 
he  thoui;ht  good  he  never  censured.  I  gladiv 
seize  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  slight  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  man  who.  for  a  long  period, 


stood  by  inv  siih^  juid  .illordcd  me  tlio  most  disiii- 
torcslcd  aid  in  my  arlislic  cllortsaiid  ciilci'pi'iscs, 
and,  il'any  one  nljstTvc,  with  a  sniaJIci'  or  lar^cv 
addition  of  irony,  lliat  T,  inoii^  tliari  any  other 
man,  am  cspcrially  bound  to  do  so,  I  most  heartily 
and  nnri'Scrvi'dly  arlcnowli-d;,H;  tho  fact.  I  feed 
convincLMl,  however,  that  very  many  must — and, 
moreover,  will — join  me  in  these  too  lew  votive 
lines,  for  if  the  virtue  of  bein^;  jnst  is  e,ver  i;iven 
to  ns  mortals  it  is  towards  tlie  ])ead. 

Ijet  ns,  liowevei',  rrlurii  to  lib',  fnll,  fresh,  and 
invirforatin;:^,  such  as  we  but  too  sehloni  find  it — 
and  nowhere  more  uneloudeil  tlian  in  true  enl- 
tivation  of  tlie  truly  ISeautifnl.  That  wliieh 
renders  our  Mnsieal  Festivals  of  tlie  Lower 
Rhine,  if  lliey  are  what  they  ou^lit  to  be,  and 
what,  fortunately,  they  mostly  have  been,  snoh 
important  leatures  in  our  civilization,  is  that, 
without  petty  aims  ami  considerations,  tlie  object 
for  which  tliey  exist  is  to  secure  tlic  hii^liest  pos- 
sible amount  of  appreciation  for  the  sublimest 
kinds  of  art  by  reprcsentinn;  them  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  So  many  persons,  loo,  from  so 
many  quarters,  co-operate  in  them  with  such 
?clf-sacrilicinn;  devotion,  with  such  unpretendinfr 
dedication  of  their  best  strength,  and  with  such 
inijenuous  enthusiasm,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
our  deepest  respect.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
but  can  never  be  remarked  often  enoH;;h,  what 
{ireat  services  are  rendered  to  the  good  cause  by 
tho  members  of  the  Festival  Committee  ;  but  of 
the  enormous  pains  taken  by  tliem,  of  the  lons- 
continued  and  frequently  laliorious  eflorts  neces- 
sary to  prepare  everything,  to  fret  tO|icther  all 
the  materials  for  erectinn;  the  airy  monnments  of 
our  art,  tlie  uninitiated  have  not  the  sliijlitest 
conception.  Moreover  I  do  not  know  where  wa 
shall  find  the  genuine  and  warm  love  for  art 
which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people 
more  plainly  manifested  than  in  the  amateurs 
and  the  musicians  who  constitute  the  chorus  and 
the  orchestra.  Such  hard  labor,  lastins  tho 
whole  day,  and  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
silent  or  loud  jubilation,  is  possible  only  where 
real  enthusiasm  exists.  The  trifiin;;  remnnera- 
tiqn  wdiicli  is  all  that  can  be  offered  the  member.s 
of  the  orchestra  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  what  is  expected  from  them,  and  most  fear- 
lessly do  I  assert  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
possible  with  German  musicians  alone. 

The  ollicial  report  returns  the  number  of  the 
cliorus  at  407,  and  123  as  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  orchestra.  As  the  hall  is  not 
extravagantly  large, but  extraordinarily  sonorous, 
the  exhibition  of  power  was  very  grand.  The 
clioruses  had  been  admirably  got  up  (by  Ilerr 
Rreunung,  the  Miisik-Directm-  of  the  Town) — 
the  singers  sang  witli  as  much  spirit  as  exactness. 
Our  beautiful,  high-sounding  Rhenish  voices 
were  once  more  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage 
— the  sopranos  especially  exerted  all  their  fas- 
cination. Rhenish  singers,  when  in  full  swing, 
sometimes  overstep  a  little  bit  the  delicate  line  of 
beauty,  and  their  energy  then  receives  a  certain 
touch  of  impetuosity — a  weakness,  if  superabund- 
ance of  strength  may  be  so  called,  which  is  re- 
deemed a  hundred  fold  by  the  fulness  of  sparkling 
life  that  it  brings  to  light — but,  we  sliould  think, 
a  weakness  easily  to  be  overcome.  The  majni- 
ficenee  of  the  stringed  <|uartet  at  our  Festivals  is 
everywhere  acknowledged — the  like  of  such  hosts 
of  select  Zundnrii/el  bows  are  to  be  found  assem- 
bled nowhere  else.  Anything  may  be  done  with 
them — the  softest  movements,  the  most  stormy 
attacks — the  more  dillicult,  the  better  I  A  com- 
bined tone  like  steel,  brilliant,  steady,  pure,  and 
sterling— and  then  again  gentle  and  etherial  like 
harmonica-bells.  Above  all  are  tho  first  violins, 
the  worthy  companions  of  the  crystal  clear 
sopranos.  Attached  to  the  Concerlmeis-ter,  Her- 
ren  Wenigsmann  and  von  Kdnigslow,  of  Ai.x-la- 
Chapelle  and  Cologne,  as  leaders,  were  a  whole 
host   of  superior  officers  fighting   in    the   ranks. 

The  wind  instrumentalists,  too,  were  excellent 

pure,  exact,  and  possessed  of  good  taste,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  much  as  the  brass  was 
called  into  requisition,  scarcely  the  slighest  mis- 
take occurred  in  it.  Rut  the  defect,  which, 
indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orchestras,  and  which  "consists  in  the  fact 


that,  from  tho  heights  they  occupy,  trombones, 
and  triiniiicts  bray  down  their  tones  rather  too 
obstreperously,  was  not  always  avoided  here. 

The  ('oivimillce  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
such  a  vocal  ipiartet  as  is  seldom  to  be  got  toge- 
ther. Madame  Ilarrier.s-Wippern,  tho  sweet 
soprano,  who  unites  the  mildest  and  most  har- 
monious voic(^  with  tlu^  most  admirable  training  ; 
Jllle.  Caroline  Rettidheim,  whoso  fine,  full  con- 
tralto appears  to  Mow  direelly  from  a  thoroughly 
musical  soul;  Niemann,  the  hero  of  heroic  tenor.s, 
and  Hill,  with  a  baritone  so  soft,  and  yet  so 
vigorous.  Till!  envious  Demon  whose  delight  it 
is  to  derange  somehow  or  other  the  best  under- 
takings of  us  sons  of  clay,  endeavored,  on  this 
occasion,  to  play  off  his  impish  tricks,  and,  in  the 
form  ot  a  grateful  draught,  to  deprive  the  amiable 
contralto  of  her  voice — but  he  diil  not  succeed, 
being  in  the  end  compelled  to  fly  before  the 
energetic  will  and  conscientious  precautions  of  the 
fair  young  singer. 

And  Julius  Rietz  was  the  director  of  the  Fes- 
tival. 1  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  shall  be 
laughed  at  by  my  old,  and  somewdiat  sarcastic 
friend,  if  I  praise  him — but  I  will  do  so  for  all 
that.  At  least,  I  will  express  the  pleasure  one 
feels  on  seeing  at  the  conductor's  desk  a  man 
with  knoidedge  and  with  v-iU :  who  knnii-a  what 
he  wilh,  and  is  able  to  carry  it  out.  With  him 
we  have  no  an.xious  attempts ;  no  grand  airs  to 
inspire  respect;  no  clever  phrases  which  advance 
nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  confident  and 
necessary  consciousness:  "I  understand  what  I 
am  about" — on  the  other,  the  no  less  necessary 
conviction  :  "He  understands  what  he  is  about" 
— and  every  thing  goes  off  lightly,  as  though  in 
[day,  and  of  its  own  accord,  because  it  is  an 
organized  necessity  that  it  must  do  so. 

The  second  director  of  the  Festival,  my 
younger  friend,  Ferdinand  Breunung,  at  any 
rate,  I  may  congratiihte  upon  the  flattering  suc- 
cess he  achieved,  and  praise  the  sterling  and 
varied  talent  wdiich  enabled  him  to  be  of  suidi 
benefit  to  the  Festival.  In  what  a  masterly 
manner  he  had  conducted  the  preparatory  re- 
hearsals was  demonstrated  by  the  grand  rehear- 
sals. Without  the  thorough  and  conscientious 
preparatory  training  of  the'chorus.  it  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  St.  Cecilia  herself  to 
have  done  anything.  That  Breunung  is  one  of 
the  first  organists  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  many 
true  things  known  oidy  to  a  few.  I  will  return 
by-and-bye  to  his  execution  of  the  organ  part, 
admirably  arranged  by  himself  for  Jiulas  Macca- 
hrrun.  The  pieces  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  con- 
duct were  sometimes  extraordinarily  difiliHilt — 
but  he  swayed  the  masses  with  perfect  certainty 
and  discretion.  During  the  numerous  songs,  too, 
sung  on  the  third  day,  he  sat  at  the  pianoforte,  a 
genuine  mac.ilro  al  cemhalo,  capable  of  satisfying 
the  most  varied  demands — genuine  and  sterling. 

The  programme  was  a  perfect  gala.xy  of  mas- 
terworks.  Rach     and     Handel,    and     Gluck, 

Reethoven  and  Cherublni,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann,  followed  each  other  in  almost  histori- 
cal order.  Aught  like  criticism  must  be  dumb  at 
such  a  list — and,  with  all  humility,  I,  therefore, 
hold  my  tongue.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  citing  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  wliicdi  Felix 
Mendelssohn  wrote  to  me  on  the  loth  July,  1838  : 

"You  will  have  already  henrd  I  was  at  the  Musical 
Festival  in  Cologne.  Every  thing  went  off  well  ;  tlie 
organ  produced  a  fine  effect  in  Handel,  and  still  more 
in  Sob.  Bach  (it  was  some  newly  discovered  mnsic 
of  his.  that  you  do  not  yet  know,  with  a  pompous 
double  chorus.)  But,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  we 
wanied.  also,  the  interest  of  something'  new  and  un- 
tried ;  I  am  fond  of  something  uncertain,  that  affords 
me  and  the  public  the  opportuniiy  for  an  opinion — 
in  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Bacli',  we  know  hefore- 
liaiul  what  there  is :  that  must  remain  as  it  is,  but 
something  else  must  be  added  to  it." 

In  Mendelssohn,  also,  himself,  we  know  before- 
hand what  there  is — and  the  more  interesting 
and  significant  have  his  words  become  for  us. 

The  first  day  brought  with  it  a  magnificent 
performance  of  Handel's  Jiida.'i  Mwcahau.^,  and, 
as  a  kind  of  prelude,  the  Orchester-Snite  in  D 
major,  by  J.  S.  Rach.  Of  the  five  movements 
of  which  the  latter  is  composed,  the  second,  called 


an  Air,  produced,  probably,  the  most  pleasing 
impression.  It  con.sists  of  a  broad,  gentle  strain, 
which  was  assigneil  by  the  composer  to  a  solo 
violin.  'J'lie  great  R.icli,  who,  wlien  he  did  not 
play  his  music  himsidf,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  but 
very  seldom  favorably  impressed  by  the  mode  in 
whiidi  it  was  exei'uted, would  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised,  had  he  heard  this  solo  performed  by  a 
whole  host  of  fiddlers  together,  as  was  the  case 
here.  In  the  other  movements,  al.so,  the  stringed 
ipiartet  came  out  in  all  its  fulness  and  strength, 
and  the  trumpets,  which  have  a  great  part  to 
sustain,  carried  it  through  with  as  much  brilliancy 
as  neatness.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
public  ivere  not  particularly  moved  by  the  work, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry' with  them  for 
it.  When,  now-a-days,  an  orchestra,  and  more 
especially,  a  Musical  Festival  orchestra,  begins 
to  move,  people  expect  something  el.se  than  what 
a  Gavotte,  a  Rourree,  and  a  (jigue,  even  in  their 
greatest  excellence,  can  contain,  and  ought  to 
contain — and  the  comprehension  of  the  marvel- 
lous polyphony  to  be  found  in  almost  the  smallest 
composition  of  Bach,  is  naturally  not  given  to 
everyone.  We  musicians  were  greatly  delighted, 
but  we  formed  only  an  inconsiderable  minority. 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  with  Juda^  ^facca- 
ha'n.i,  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  popular  works 
of  Ilandel.  Juikis  Marcahirun  was  written  in  a 
few  weeks  during  the  summer  of  174G.  for  Han- 
del flung  all  his  greatest  oratorios  upon  paper  in 
a  fearfully  short  time.  It  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  the  1st  April,  1747,  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  London.  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  a 
clergyman,  was  the  author  of  the  words.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  "Wales, 
the  father  of  George  IH.  suggested  the  subject,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  over  the  unfortunate  Charles  Ed- 
ward, whose  army  was  annihilated  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden  (2nd  April.  174G).  Rut  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  see  any  points  of  resemblance,  when 
the  subject  is.  in  the  one  case,  the  last  combined 
effort  of  the  poor,  small  Jewish  nation,  and,  in 
the  other,  the  final  overthrow  of  her  enemy  by 
haughty  England.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
of  all  Handel's  oratorios,  Judas  Maccahanis  is 
that  one  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  success  dur- 
ing the  composer's  life,  and  was  most  frequently 
performed.  English  writers  attribute  a  portion 
of  this  success  to  the  great  partiality  shown  for 
the  work  by  the  Israelites,  who,  "zealous  ad- 
mirers of  music  generally,  took  a  more  especial 
interest  in  a  work  that  sang  in  .such  a  manner  the 
heroic  courage  of  their  forefathers."  The  book 
of  JIacco/iaiis  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than — 
what  such  books  usually  are.  Anything  ap- 
])roaching  even  a  material  conception  of  the 
grandiose  pitch  of  enthusiasm  to  which  the  Mac- 
cabees had  managed  to  work  up  their  people  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Songs  devoted 
in  turn  to  lamentation,  hope,  martial  courage. and 
the  intoxication  of  victory,  with  a  continual  re- 
ference to  the  power  of  Jehovah,  follow  one 
another  in  due  order,  and  the  whole  range  of 
emotions  from  despair  to  the  liighest  pitch  of 
gladness  is  presented  to  us  twice  in  succession. 
Did  we  not  find  in  the  recitatives  certain  names, 
such  as  Antiochus,  Gorgias.  Lysi.as,  and  Xikanor, 
together  with  the  historically  characteristic  n>en- 
tioii  of  a  prominent  elephant,  the  ni-atorio  might 
apply  quite  as  well  to  any  warlike  enterprise  of 
the  Jews  as  to  those  undertaken  by  the  ]Macca- 
bees.  But  no;  at  the  enil  there  comes  C'apolemus, 
the  Jewish  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  offers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  friendship  and  protection 
(what  was  afterwards  called  a  Rkeinhund),  and 
these  suspicious  assurances  would  cast  a  shadow 
upon  all  the  joy  of  victory,  supposing  we  could 
think  of  anything  in  the  world  but  Handel's 
magnificent  music.  In  this,  move  than  in  any- 
other  of  his  oratories,  the  chorivses  ov>tshine  the 
vocal  solos.  Tho  deep  earnestness  of  lament,  the 
heroic  energy  of  martial  ardor,  and  the  elevating 
feelinu  of  triumph,  has  Handel  glorified  in  eternal 
melodies,  and  it  by  no  means  requires  a  musical 
education,  as  it  is  termed,  but  simply  an  open  ear 
and  heart,  to  be  carried  away  by  their  magnifi- 
cence. Prominent  among  the  vocal  pieces  are 
the  duets,  which  introduce  several  of  the  finest 
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choruses.  None,  of  tlie  nirs  stand  on  an  equal 
elevation  witli  tliejn.  Still  Mme.  llarriers-Wip- 
perii  ami  lAllle.  Hettellieini  obtained  tluinders  of 
a[)[)laiise  for  tlieir  masterly  rendering  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  duets.  Hill  jjroved  himself  to 
lie  the  same  as  ever,  and  wlien  Niemann  burst 
forth  with  the  words  "Blast  die  Ti-ompete,  erhcbt 
das  Fehl;;eschrei,"  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
roll  of  nmsie  in  his  hand  had  changed  to  a  sword. 
The  chorus,  by  the  *schrecklii.h  siissen  S(diaU 
peweckt,"  sanp;  in  a  style  full  of  martial  couraije, 
"Wir  fol;.'en  dir  zuui  Sicfjc,"  while  the  trumpets 
joined  iu  with  (heir  blai'e,  as  though  they  would 
have  blown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But  the 
fjreatest  enthusiasm  was  that  evoked  by  the  c<'le- 
bratcd  choral  son;;,  "Sehet,  er  konmit  mit  ]'reis 
peki'dut"  (wliich  is  to  be  found,  also,  in  Joslnta) 
— it  had  to  be  repeated. 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  IIand(d*s  oratorios 
can  be  produced  without  omitting;  some  things 
and  suppiyini^  others,  however  stroufrely  we  may 
stand  up  Ibr  historical  truth.  Even  the  ;;rcat 
composer  himself  arraufieil  his  works  diflereiilly 
for  the  dill'iu'ent  performances  of  them,  accordins 
to  the  ([uality  and  number  of  the  vocalists  at  his 
disposal,  and  employed  the  or;;an  and  the  cym- 
bals, thou;;li  the  parts  for  those  instruments  are 
sometimes  not  founil  at  all,  and  sometimes  are 
merely  su;;;rested,  in  the  scores.  There  exists 
jjreat  diversity  of  o[)lnion  as  to  how  Handel's 
oratorios  ou;;ht  to  he  arran;;ed  now-a-day,s.  That 
certain  oidy  of  the  solo  jiieccs  shotdd  be  selected 
is  a  ])oint  on  which  all  imjiarlial  and  competent 
jud;;es  are  unanimous,  and  the  blind  admirers  of 
Handel  will  only  bo  injuring;  their  idol  and  his 
works,  whenever  they  succeed  in  producin;x  one 
of  the,  latter  witliout  any  curtailment.  J^eavin;; 
out  of  consideration  the  tact  that  very  many  of 
the  aii's  are  really  insif;nificant,  tlu^  sin;:ers  of  the 
present  <lay  are  placed  in  a  stran^je  position  with 
rettard  to  them,  a  position  in  no  wav  to  be  ex- 
plained by  staliui;  it  to  be  that  of  the  tlu'atrical 
as  opposed  to  the  oratorio  style,  The  relation  of 
the  sin^jers  to  the  music  is  not  the  ori;;inal  one — 
for  Handel's  operatic,  airs  and  oratorio-airs  are 
written  iu  precisely  the  sanu!  style.  But  a  very 
large  number  of  Handel's  solo  soups  are  hravuni 
pieces,  and  virtuosity,  to^'Cther  with  whatever  is 
connected  with  it,  <'on.slitutes,  speaking;  strictly, 
the  i>lement  of  fashion  in  nuisie.  Now,  since,  at 
the  present  day  (we  may  reixrct  the  fact,  but  so 
it  is),  we  have  mostly  sin^zers  who  ?.re  unable  to 
master,  far  less  to  huid  anininlion  and  expression 
to,  tlu'se  long-winded  passages,  we  should  corn- 
prouiiso  them  ami  (he  perliirmani'c  generally, 
were  we  to  com[icl  them  to  sing  the  passages  in 
(pieslion,  uidess,  which  is  si'Mom  the  case,  the 
airs  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  pieces 
near  them  or  with  the  whole  action  of  tlie  ora- 
torio. In  the  last  case,  moreover,  if  necessary,  a 
simplification  or  curtailment  will  always  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  labored  execution  of  what,  to 
achieve  its  due  elVcct,  should  a])pcar  spontaneous- 
ly produced.  We  are  com]ielleil  to  cut  out  a 
great  deal  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Schiller,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  theatrical  re]ire- 
sentation,  and  the  inward  mental  conne<'tion  in 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  is  very  tar  from  being 
such  as  exists  in  those  works. 

At  the  ]icrformancc,  this  year,  at  .\ix-la-('lia- 
pelle,  great  reserve  was  manifested  both  as 
ri'gards  the  omission  of  any  of  the  airs,  and  the 
addition  of  certain  wind  instrinnents  for  the 
choruses.  The  recitatives  were  all  accompanied 
on  the  piano  (a  pianino),  with  which,  according 
to  the  historical  tr.adition,  the  violoncello  and  the 
double-bass  should  properly  have  bGOo  united. 
But  these  instruments  render  the  peiformance  of 
the  work  more  dillicult  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and,  when  thus  combined  with  the  piano, 
have  always  something  perverse  about  them,  and 
it  was  well  done  to  set  to  work  less  historically. 
To  most  of  the  choruses  and  solo  pieces,  if  not  all, 
the  organ  was  added — amid  the  sea  of  sound 
created  by  the  large  nuEubers  comprised  in  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  it  was  not  particularly  pro- 
minent in  the  choruses,  though  it  fre(iuently 
contributed  unnoticed  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
cITect.  With  regard  to  its  employment  in  the 
airs  and  duets,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 


remaiked,  and  these  are  of  a  contrary  pur[iort. 
In  this  instance  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  against 
its  too  frequent  introduction.  Above  all  else, 
there  is  the  monotony  of  its  sound,  which  becomes 
doubly  objectionable  when  contra-^ted  with  the 
exeeedingly  delicate  effects  of  light  and  shade 
recjuired  in  vocal  solos.  Then  on  the  present 
occasion  there  was  also  the  great  distam-e  at 
whii'h  the  organist  was  placed.  This  maile  a 
perfectly  exact  accompaniment  extremelycfillicult 
— I  should  have  said  inqiossible,  had  not  Breu- 
nung  rendered  it  [lossibh'.  But  we  ought  not  to 
feel  the  difliculty  of  anything  when  its  perfection 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  pliant  submission. 
The  .soft  registers  employed  by  Breunung  ,sc<'med 
to  come  from  some  higher  regions,  which  they,  in 
fact,  did — but  there  was  still  something  abrupt 
about  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
adapting  (he  organ  accompaniments  to  the  quicker 
lanpi — while,  from  their  nature,  they  were  most 
appropriate  and  rharacteristic  in  cahuly  devout 
jiicees.  Taken  all  in  all,  there  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  everyone  among  us,  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
But  what  course  ought  to  bi^  pursued  with 
Handel's  instiamuuitalion,  wdiich  is  so  sparse  and 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  something  additional? 
Ought  we,  as  th(^  historic  jiarly  maintain,  to  add 
the  piano  alone  to  the  airs  and  the  organ  only  to 
the  choruses'?  or  ouglit  the  lattcu',  if  only  spar- 
ingly, to  be  employed  in  the  vocal  solos  also  '! 
Or  are  we  at  liberty  to  write  supplementary 
parts  for  the  wind  instruments,  and  now  ami  then 
introduce  a  few  brass  strains  into  (he  orchestra, 
\vhcn  everything  in  the  ori;iiual  score  points  to 
strength  and  jiower '?  I  think  that  in  every  in- 
stance we  ought  to  select  wdiat  is  adapted  to  the 
work,  the  scjiarate  pieces,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  performance  takes 
place,  and.  while  doing  so,  to  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  a<lditious  of  wanton  arrogance  as  much  as  the 
jiedantie  humility  of  paltry  non-interference. 
The  prcsumptuo\is  levity  disjdayed  at  an  epoch 
not  very  remote  in  getting  up  the  performances 
of  musical  inaster-]iiecis  (not  those  of  Handel 
alone)  may  probably  be  regard  as  vanf|uishcd — 
but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  and 
make  the  spirit  gave  wav  to  the  letter.  I'"ort\Mi- 
atcly,  however,  Handel  stands  firm  in  unshak- 
able strength,  despite  all  the  various  experiments 
thr.t  have  been  tried  on  him,  fi-om  those  at  Syden- 
ham to  those  at  the  smallest  Clermau  towns — the 
fact  is  :  nothing  can  kill  him. 

(To  be  contiimej.) 


The  First  Debut  of  Henriette  Sontaj: 

Trjiiislfttcl  from  thu  "Q;irteitl!Uibe.'' 
AVith  Iris  fragrant  coflee  on  the  tulile  before  him, 
his  fuudy-flavorcd  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  Ilcrr  Hol- 
bein, manager  of  the  Prni^ne  'I'liOiilro  ;  yet  he  felt 
relisli  for  neither  of  his  favorites,  and  ,!ark  clouds 
rested  upon  his  brow.  Indeed,  the  ]iosi(ion  of 
mnn;iger  is  not  one  calcidated  idways  to  color  witli 
rosctints  the  luininr  of  ils  orcnpimt.  "A  Prima 
Douna!  A  kiTn;dom  for  a  I'rinia  Donna!"  cried 
the  poor,  troubled  man  ;  for  he,  liad  ]>roiniscd  to  pro- 
cure one  in  plac(;  of  liis  o\y\\  who  had  I':dlen  sick,  and 
he  knew  not  how  he  could  keep  liis  word.  The  cele- 
brated tenor  singer,  Gerstacker — the  fiitlicr  of  the 
renowned  traveler — who  w:is  visiting  in  the  city,  had 
so  delit;lited  tlio  public  wi(h  his  nuignificont  voice 
and  ex<]ni>ite  style  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  stun- 
mer,  he  was  eagerly  called  for,  to  appear  iu  opera. 
Now.  without  one'  to  till  the  ]i!aoe  of  the  invidid 
soprano,  this  of  course  would  he  impossible.  As  it 
was  expected  of  him  to  furnish  the  wanting  clement, 
was  it  wonderful  that  the  nmnager's  Mocha  hnd  losi 
its  flavor,  and  (hat  his  brow  was  clouded  ?  With  a 
gentle  knock  at  tlic  door,  his  fiicnd,  the  Capellnicis- 
tcr  and  Opera  direeior.  llerr  I'ricliensee.  entered,  and 
the  first  sound  meeting  his  car  was  the  almost  des- 
jiairing  cry  : 

"It  is  \vell  that  you  have  come  ;  help  me,  stand  by 
me.  A  kinL'dom'for  a  soprano  singer,  were  it  hut 
for  one  ?'ii'f  .'" 

"First  give  nv  the  kin;;dom  and  then  I  will  furnish 
the  singer,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  "But  what  is 
thcro/e?" 

"Gerstacker  has  declared  his  willingness  to  sing 
'John  of  Paris.'  It  is  said  to  he  one  of  his  best  parts  ; 
evervthing  is  ready  fur  the  reprcsciuation,  the  only 
thinL'  wauling  is  (he  Princess  of  Navarra." 

"( >nlv  Douna  Clara.  Princess  of  Navarra  ?  Why, 
I   should    s;iv    evervthing  was   wanting    then,"  sail 


Friidiensee,  phn  fully,  when  Inokinu^  np  ar  tli le-i's 

sorry  f.ice,  he  cmilmied,  ^tiil  chcei  I'ali  v,  l.nt  ciin-id- 
ingly,  too,  "Hold  n|i  youi-  head,  Ifullicin  !  i  will 
see  (o  the  waiuin^  trdle.  1  willinovide  you  wiill  a 
must  serene  juinecss.  I  have  one  among  my 
scholars," 

"Who,  dear,  ^vho  is  this  iicail  ?" 
"Fcllcrl.  Sonta-j's  pretty  litile  danghler.  Slic  is  a 
little  star,  full  of  wisdom  and  talent — full  of  under- 
standing and  enthusiasm.  She  is  jii^t  siudyini;  with 
me  the  ri//c  of  the  Piincess  of  Navarra.  So  then,  in 
five  days — khi  long  '.  U'hy.  man,  yon  arc  nmea- 
sonahle  ''.  Well,  then,  iu  three  days  you  can  give  the 
opera  ;  that  is,  if  Gerstacker  will  sin^'  wiih  the  little 
one,  for  she  is  vonn^ — verv  voiiui.',  indcfd," 

"Andyoci  think  she  will  succeed — she  will  not  dis- 
grace us  V' 

"She!  Disgrace  lis  ?  Certainly  not." 
"Then  it  is  decided.  Voiii-  word  is  enon;.di  fir 
me.  TlKiiik  (iod,  there  is  a  load  gone  from  my 
heart  !'■  And  the  hapjiv  manager  sprang  joyfully 
up,  while  the  Capelluicistcr  took  ii  speedy  leave,  and 
hastened  o(f  to  his  jmpil. 

At  the  house  door  he  was  met  by  the  silvery,  hcU- 
liko  tones  of  ileiuiette's  voice,  and  the  old  teacher's 
heart  glowed  with  pleasure  at  linding  his  favorite 
pupil  at  her  studies  so  early  in  the  morning,  and 
wdien  she  was  not  expecting;  him  either.  Sid'tly  he 
opened  her  door,  and,  unseen  by  the  charming  girl, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  stood  cai;erly  listening, 
smiling  with  satid'aclion  when  she  sang  a  passa^jo 
over  and  over  until  she  had  it  perfect.  At  hist,  when 
she  had  liidslicd  a  phrase  of  the  most  extremely  dif- 
ficult "colorit,"  with  astonisliiug  skill  and  sureness, 
he  could  maintain  silence  no  longer,  hut  heartily 
clapping  his  hands,  he  cried  : 

"You  arc  a  glorious  i;irl.  reltorl,  and  in  three  days 
you  sliall  a]ipear  as  the  'Princess,'  in  .lufm  of  I'urii. 
'I'lie  young  ^drl,  who  had  sprung  cpiickly  up,  and, 
all  txlowing  with  the  [U'aise  and  aiiphuise,  hastened 
tow.irils  her  teacher,  now  fell  hack  in  atlVi^ht  at  this 
startling  news,  iinalde  to  speak  a  word,  ]dainly  show- 
ing her  feeling  hy  her  expressive  face  and  clear  blue 
eyes. 

".My  dear  child.  kce]i  up  your  courage,"  said  Fric- 
hcnsee,  soothin;:lv.  when  he  saw  her  standing  there, 
so  pale  anrl  treniiiling  :  "Do  yon  think  1  would  have 
said  you  could  sin;;  the  Princess  if  I  had  not  been 
sine  of  it  ?  And  will  vou  not  do  ere«lit  to  your  old 
friend  and  teaclier'' — shall  he  not  he  proud  of  you  ?" 
A  rpiiver  of  joy  thrilled  tliioui,di  the  chariuiiig 
form  of  the  voiiiig  j^irl.  'I'lie  roses  bloomed  once 
mciie  on  the  check  that  had  hcon  so  pale — the  roses 
of  fresh,  early  youth,  almost  ehihlliood  ;  the  eyes 
hcatned  with  courage  and  euthiisijisui  ;  the  wdiole 
lace  was  ilhimiualed  as  ihou^rh  traiis|i;.'ured  iiy  the 
pure  dcdii.-atinn  to  art,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  Hen- 
riette said  : 

"You  have  sai^l,  master,  th.it  I  can  do  it:  your 
W(>rd  shall  not  he  hioiight  to  shame  !  I  sliall  he 
ready  in  three  days  to  ajipear  as  the  Princess  of 
Navjirra." 

"(iod  hless  von,  my  child  1" 

"Do  vou  know  that  Gerstacker  is  going  to  sing 
'■Tohu  of  Paris'  to-morrow  ?"  cried  one  passer-hy  to 
aiiotlicr.  "I  am  hiirryiiiL'  otf  to  get  tickets.  They 
sav  there  is  a  large  ciow-d  around  the  box." 

"Hut  the  first  singer  is  sick  ;  who  is  going  to  give 
the  Princess  ?" 

"Little  Siintaj,  the  daughter  of  iho  actress!" 
"She  ?     Why,  it  is  not  long  since  she  was  playing 
the  roh:-^  of  children — she  ^\■as  always  a  fine  child,  hut 
she  nmst  he  very  youu:;." 

These  and  siniihir  expressions  nii^lit  he  heard  iu 
the  streets  the  day  before  the  representatiou,  and  on 
the  following  evening,  ton,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat,  a  large  audience  eagerly  waited  the 
artistic  treat  of  licariuL'  the  distin;.'iiislicd  guest  iu 
".John  of  Paris."  At  hist  Gerstacker  appeared,  and 
played  and  sang  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
him,  and  he  was  met  hy  hursts  of  entliiisiastii^  ap- 
plause. Now  and  then  acquaintances  would  remark 
to  each  other;  "Poor  liltle  Henriette — poor  child, 
how  unfortunate  that  she  should  make  her  dehut 
with  so  great  an  artist ! 

And  now  the  approach  of  the  Princess  was  au- 
noimced.  All  eyes  were  turned  towanU  the  door, 
on  the  threshold  of  which  there  suddenly  appeared 
one  of  purest  and  loveliest  apparitions  that  have  ever 
been  seen  upon  the  stage.  Two  years  later,  when 
Henriette  .Sontag  again  appeared  in  pulilic.  a  ma;_'ic 
flower  had  grown  out  of  the  lovely  hud.iliat  even  now 
conihiued  such  grace, loveliness  and  niaiileiily  di^nily, 
that  all  hearts  were  irresistildy  drawn  towards  the 
being  that  looked  more  like  an  an^el  than  aught 
else.  And  when  ".loliu,"  ovcreouie  l>y  the  sight  of 
the  nohlo  donna,  sings  : 

"Lovely  is  she  fis  n  (lower, 
TeiiiiiT  gooiine?s  in  tier  eye?, 
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Ai"l  in  ovcry  feature  pn-.ver 
<)i  reilt'ctiii^  j"y  tlicii-  lit'H  I"' 

—  tho  fycs  of  tilt'  !!>ist'itilili'il  :uiilIc'iH'c  wftrt;  Iii-iit  upon 

tin-     YfHin;^     \i\l\     St!lli(ii!lli    ihne   ;;s    lIlC  (Mil  llOfl  illU'llt   (jf 

lliusc  worils,  ami    tlu;   iniirniiir   oi'  s;itislVu'tii)U   ^rcw 
nioro  iiiul  nioru  itrtceptililc. 

Willi  irnu  woniaiily  niddi'sty.  yet,  with  neither 
awkwafilness  nor  limidiiy,  the  ))fiiieefis  advaiieed, 
ami  the  first  tones  pealeil  forth  IVotii  her  rosy  lips 
A\itli  a  eleai'iiess,  a  sweet,  aiiletit  fullness,  liiat  pos- 
sesseil  th<!  ]K)wer  of  sprenilini;  throughout  the  now 
exeiteil  aiKlienee  the-  stillness  of  tile  grave.  In  lleii- 
riette's  <;reat  hliic  eyes,  the  mirror  of  licr  pnro  soul, 
there  kiiollerl  a  yet  !uii.rtiter  li<;ht  than  before,  ^vhen 
[he  iirst  soft  "hravo"  fell  upon  her  oar  ;  it  had  for  her 
iiirne  valine  ihaii  a  whole  str>rm  of  ajiplaiise,  for  it 
eanic  from  her  teai-her,  the  old  {.'apellineister,  who, 
eiiraplnred  not  only  with  the  purity  of  her  intonation, 
hut  the  dij^nity  of  her  hctirint;;,  eonld  tio  lonfjer  repress 
his  delif^ht.  The  old  man  had  no  intention,  however, 
tliat  liis  softly  spoken  hrr.vo  slionld  ho  the  si;;nal,  as 
it  was,  for  a  hurst  of  the  most  storitiv  nppl.-inso  that 
has  over  yet  lieeu  bestowed  upon  so  youthful  a  ean- 
didatc.  This  universal  burst  of  nppMuse  at  first  not 
only  surprised  but  eontnsed  the  maiden,  so  that  for 
one  moinetit  her  voice  trembled;  but  she  bravely 
eoinpiered  her  emotion,  and  then,  encouraged  by  the 
reeogniiion,  the  notes  rane;  forth  with  yet  more  fall- 
ness,  elearness  and  freshness,  until  a  wondronsly 
beantiftil  trill,  of  a  roundness  of  tone  atid  remarkable 
duration— so  that  the  Capellmeister  was  forced  to 
hold  his  breath  in  amaze — ended  the  cxcpiisite  aria, 
"With  what  wondrous  ardor,"  From  this  moment 
the  victory  was  sm'o,  and  with  that  aria  the  young 
novice  in  art  liad  elevated  Iierself  to  the  rank  of  an 
artiste,  and  the  great  Gerstacker  had  to  be  content  to 
■share  the  triumph  of  the  evening  with  a  young  de- 
hiifdlifi', 

Ilenrictte  was  reccivcil  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  by  her  delighted  mother  and  her 
deeply  moved  teacher. 

"I  knew  that  mv  brave  gill  "would  not  disgrace 
me,  but  I  scarcely  thought  she  would  make  her  old 
teacher  so  proud,"  said  the  old  man.  "That  was  a 
trill  !  I  thought  it  was  never  coining  to  an  end  ;  it 
would  have  terrified  me  had  I  not  been  so  completely 
overwhelmed  with  joy.  Such  a  little  'Backfisch,' 
and  yet  she  can  sing  so  that  I  must  take  my  hat  off" 
to  her  in  reverence.  Listen,  Fetterl,  one  day  you  will 
have  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  and  honor,  and  when 
they  press  the  laurel  wreaths  upon  your  brow,  think 
sometimes  of  your  old  teacher,  then  perhaps  resting 
in  the  ipiiet  grave  !" 

Deeply  affected,  tlie  maiden  silently  bore  the 
honored  hand  to  her  lips.  And  now  both  she  and 
Gerstacker  must  again  appear. 

In  the  second  act,  the  favorite  Troubadour  song 
caused  great  furore  ;  John  of  Paris  was  obliged  to 
repeat  his  part,  hut  in  case  of  the  Princess  once  did 
not  suffii^e.  Ijii  aipa,  and  again  cJd  capa — for  the 
third  time  Ilenriettc  must  sing  hers  ;  the  audience 
grow  ever  warmer  in  their  enthusiasm — and  it  was 
not  foj'ced  applause,  nor  feigned  ardor,  but  the  jiiire 
outburst  of  intense  satisfaction,  mingled  in  regard  to 
Ilenrictte  Sontag  w'ith  a  ,joyfnl  amazement  that  one 
so  young  could  accomplish  so  much.  Amid  the 
tumult  of  rejoicing  at  the  highly  artistic  treat — for 
never  had  Gerstacker  been  seen  to  such  advantage — 
the  curtain  fell. 

Thus  ended  the  first,  and  altogether  nnpremeditnted 
appearance  of  the  youthful  singer.  Truly,  no  singer 
ever  met  with  greater,  better  merited  triumph  ;  no 
woman's  name  e^-er  shone  more  brightly  amid  the 
triple  crown  of  greatest  artist,  truest,  most  excellent 
wife,  and  most  faithful  mother. 

Now  she  rests  from  her  labors — from  her  rich, 
varied  life;  but  the  name  of  Henriette  Sontag  still 
lives.     May  it  long  be  honored  ! 


Uoble  Singers  at  Exeter  Hall. 

In  Kngland  Music  and  Charity  have  been  maile 
twin  sisters,  and  fiir  their  lives  not  to  be  divided. 
P)i>hopsand  Aiclibisho|is  come  out  industriously  in 
the  Lent  season  in  sententious  discourses  on  the  duty 
of  considering  the  poor;  Prime  Ministers  take  the 
chair  at  public  dinners  given  in  aid  of  those  who 
prhit  newspapers,  and  those  who  w-rito  in  tlicm  ; 
noble  women,  and  even  Uoyalty  itself,  condescend  to 
preside  over  the  stalls  at  the  charitable  bazaar;  and 
never  was  there  a  time  more  to  he  remarked  than  the 
present  for  the  sympathy  manifested  by  our  men  and 
women  of  blood  and  race  with  the  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed. The  "old  religion"  was  essentially  one  of 
deeds,  and  charity  was  held  to  he  its  great  act  of  faith. 
Its  noble  examples  of  churches  built,  hospitals 
founded,  and  schools  endowed  are  not  forgotten,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  the 
million   of   sovereigns   required    for   the   additional 


eliurrhes  declared  to  ho  necessary  for  his  lordsliip's 
diocese.  But  music  is  the  moving  power  in  this 
generation,  and  ehiircb  choirs,  choral  celebrations  in 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  "Sluhat  Ma- 
ttr"  and  "hiiit/a.  Sian,''  at  Moorficlds  and  St. 
(ieorgc's,  the  orchestral  services  at  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, and  Uerefirrd,  tind  the  great  meetings  at  ISir- 
iningham  and  Norwich — all  tend  to  show  that  niiisie 
is  the  true  ftilcruin  for  setting  in  motion  the  national 
sensibility.  Music  and  Charity  have  drawn  out  again 
the  ever  to  be  remembered  (Tfisi  at  the  fine  concert 
at  the  ( 'ryslal  Palace  the  other  day,  and  music  and 
charity  will  senil  down  Jenny  Lind  as  lliith  to  the 
ancient  fane  of  Hereford. 

We  had  imaf^inod  the  days  had  passed  for  the 
singing  of  Lord  Chancellors  in  parish  churches,  and 
should  have  as  little  thought  of  an  Archbishop  singing 
in  Kxefer  Hull  as  another  (-'ardiual  Pohan  dancing  a 
saraband  at  one  of  Her  Majesty's  court  balls.  Not 
that  our  young  Archbishop  is  unable  "to  take  his 
part,"  .IS  old  Morley  calls  it,  for  his  Grace  (had  he 
ilourishcd  in  days  gone  by)  might  have  sung  his 
madrigal  with  the  Grand  Jlonarquc,  joined  in  a  six- 
part  mass  with  Charles  VI,,  and  passed  a  joko  with 
Louis  XI.  on  his  choir-part  of  only  three  notes.  But 
no  Archbishop  has  yet  sung  in  Exeter  Hall,  .ilthnugh 
wo  have  one  wdio  sings  well  in  his  place  in  church, 
and  can  do  so  elsewhere  whenever  the  occasion  calls 
for  the  exercise. 

As  charity  took  the  gracious  and  lieautiful  Empress 
of  our  now  almost  kindred  country  to  the  cholera 
wards,  so  last  night  it  took  one  as  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful, if  not  quite  so  exalted  as  an  Empress,  to  Exeter 
Hall,  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  a  new  oratorio, 
given  in  aid  of  a  Hospital  for  the  helpless  and 
afl^ictcd  children  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Shachner's  ora- 
torio of  "Israel's  Relnrn"  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  with  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  as 
the  prima  donna,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Mrs.  Ellicott,  taking  the  second  soprano.  Her  Grace 
belongs  to  the  leading  communion  of  the  National 
Church,  which  seeks  to  cling  to  and  imit.ate  all  that 
in  the  "old  religion"  is  founded  on  scriptural  truth 
and  early  tradition,  and  with  which  heroic  action  and 
delicate  sympathy  is  both  duty  and  privilege.  Mrs. 
Ellicott — whose  fine  voice,  chaste  execution  and  ex- 
tensive reading,  made  her  a  great  favorite  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Concerts,  when  the  Bishop 
was  a  Professor  there— has  long  taken  the  Hospital, 
so  to  say,  under  her  protection,  and  to  her  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  (may  we  say)  "pluck,"  the 
musical  public  owe  the  very  fine  performance  of  last 
night. 

Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  wdien  the  Amateur 
Choral  Society  of  Exeter  Hall  first  commenced  its 
labors,  the  professional  element  was  hotly  antagonistic 
to  the  progress  of  the  new  institution.  '  "Don't  sing 
for  those  amateurs,"  said  the  late  Tom  Cooke  to 
John  Ilohbs,  "no  good  can  come  of  it."  The  asso- 
ciation has  outlived  Tom  Cooke,  and  were  we  poets 
like  Old  John,  we  might  metricize  on  St.  Cecilia  and 
say  of  the  young  elephantine  Tiinotheus,  "It  drew 
an  angel  down." 

The  orchestra  on  'Wednesday  was  a  very  brilliant 
aflfair.  A  numerous  choral  body — the  Chapel  Roval 
hoys  in  their  gold  and  scarlet,  the  ladies  in  white 
robes,  and  it  only  wanted  the  men  in  surplices,  and 
the  band  in  crimson  cassocks  and  black  sash  to  ren 
der  it  a  sight  lor  all  London  to  rejoice  over.  Things 
take  time — good  things  especially  so ;  the  blue, 
the  red  and  the  yellow  are  not  going  to  be  confined 
to  the  Opera  House,  nor  are  Meyerbeer,  or  Verdi  or 
Gounod  to  be  the  only  composers  whose  music  is  to 
be  assisted  by  the  important  aid  of  gorgeousness  in 
color.  The  old  oratorians  at  St,  Philip's  were  dress- 
ed in  full  costume,  the  young  ladies  at  St.  Cyr  also  ; 
let  Exeter  Hall  take  the  initiative,  and  we  should  no 
longer  see  a  platform  of  black  and  neutral  tints  dis- 
tressing the  eye  at  these  great  gatherings  in  town  and 
country.  In  the  days  of  Arnold  and  Crotch  oratorios 
entire  were  thought  dull  and  heavy — Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion" was  even  oppressive — and  where  there  was  no 
festival  and  no  attraction,  tho  negative  repose  of  sable 
well  suited  the  nature  and  character  of  the  gathering. 
It  is  not  so  now.  "Eli"  is  not  brown,  "Naaman"  is 
not  black,  "St.  Paul"  is  not  copper-tone,  nor  is 
"Elijah"  negro-head.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go 
on  hliindering  in  darkness  and  injustice  for  the  sake 
of  an  extinct  prejudice 

The  band  on  Wednesday  w-as  that  of  Covent  Gar- 
den-men, all  good  and  true,  and  who  can  play.  The 
composer  himself  conducted.  Tho  liall  w"as  well 
filled,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  being  present, 
testifying  to  the  zeal  of  the  patrons  and  patronesses 
of  the  Society  and  great  attractions  of  the  evening. 

As  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  notice  the  performers 
and  the  performance  before  saving  a  word  of  music, 
we  commence  our  lirief  remarks  with  the  singing  of 
Her  Grace  of  Newcastle.  At  the  first  public  night 
of  the  Exeter  Hall  Society,  Sir  George  Smart,  con- 


duetiugj  Mrs.  Shaw,  then  Miss  Postans,  made  her 
first  appearance,  and  so  frightened  wa.s  the  debutante 
that  she  lost  both  head  and  voice;  and  we  well  recol- 
lect at  an  orataiio  in  Covent  Garden,  a  popular 
soprano  getting  somewhat  confused  and  wild,  and 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  throwing  her  music  at 
the  head  of  the  conductor  and  running  ofT  the  hoards. 
Her  Grace  sang  in  a  sweet,  sensible,  and  natural  way 
—  with  a  jiure  and  persuasive  tone  of  voice — at  first 
somewhat  veiled  by  the  novelty  of  position.  After 
the  duet  with  Mr.  Hohler,  for  which  the  calls  of  re- 
petition were  not  to  be  denied,  her  voice  became 
settled,  and  the  next  recitative  was  well — thoroughly 
well  given.  In  the  former  portion  of  the  oratorio  her 
singing  met  with  the  acclamations  it  was  entitled  to 
from  peculiar  circumslances,  but  the  applause  warm- 
ed from  the  real  earnestness  of  the  vocalist,  and  in 
this  recitative  the  beauty  of  the  scriptural  passage,  tho 
strength  of  the  composer,  and  the  revelation  of  true 
artistic  power  on  the  [lurt  of  the  vocalist,  excited  the 
audience  to  enthusiasm,  and  there  was  of  course  an 
encore. 

Mrs.  Ellicott's  singing  is  marked  by  great  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  with  here  and  there  a  just  expression 
of  powerful  declamation.  Her  solo  and  her  quartet 
parts  were  given  faultlessly. 

Mr.  Sehachner  is  well  known  as  a  great  performer 
on  the  piano,  and  successful  composer  for  that  instru- 
ment. The  Oratorio  given  on  Wednesday  is  written 
in  the  true  oratorio  vein,  abounding  in  counterpoint, 
anil  some  of  the  choruses  are  far  beyond  the  touch  of 
ordinary  hands.  He  has  much  improved  the  work 
since  its  first  production  and  will  no  doubt  be  called 
upon  for  fresh  and  increased  exertion. 


American  Art  at  the  Exposition. 

AX    ENGLISH    CRITIQUE. 

The  London  Athenmini  speaks  slightingly  of  tho 
paintings  sent  by  American  artists  to  the  Paris  E.x- 
position.     We  quote  : 

The  order  of  the  catalogue  of  this  great  gathering 
next  compels  us  to  examine  the  Art  ot  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  may  he  described  under 
two  heads  ;  first,  that  which  is  French  in  origin  as  in 
nature  ;  secondly,  that  which  is  prose.  The  latter 
class  comprehends  much  that  is  valuable,  much  that 
is  interesting ;  but  as  it  aims  to  be  topographical  in 
landscape,  and  merely  illustrative  in  figure-painting, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  highest  importance  when  we 
are  reckoning  up  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  art. 
With  this  class  rank  the  large  topographical  and 
meteorological  landscaties  of  Messrs.  Church,  "The 
Falls  of  Niagara,"  "The  Kainy  Season  in  the  Tro- 
pics," and,  inferiorly  to  the  last,  as  less  effectively 
achieving  a  common  aim,  Mr.  Bierstadt's  "The 
rSocky  Mountains,"  and  Mr.  J.F.  Cropscy's  "Mount 
Jefferson.  New  Hampshire." 

There  are  spectacular  pictures  of  the  common  sort, 
or  scenes  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  valuable  in  their 
way.  Better  in  painting,  and  finer  in  sentiment  than 
these,  is  Mr.  ,1.  Hart's  River  Tnnris,  Cniiuecficut — a 
bright  landscape,  showing  a  gently  flowing  stream, 
its  meadows  and  trees.  In  Mr.  Kensett's  Lake  George, 
Anlnmn,  is  the  besetting  opacity  of  the  United  States 
piactice  in  landscape,  such  as  we  find  in  common 
French  art  of  the  kind,  and  observe  to  be  dominant 
in  Germany,  a  defect  which,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, places  the  result  in  value  far  below  even 
ordinarv  English  landscape-paintings.  In  this  way, 
thofproduetions  of  Messrs,  Hubbard  and  Gifixii'd,  who 
show  us  with  spirit  a  grand  range  of  blue  hills,  and 
one  or  two  inferior  painters,  are  below  par.  Never- 
theless, it  is  undeniable  that  in  some  of  these  pictures 
are  to  be  observed  signs  of  pathetic  purpose  of  llieir 
authors,  without  which  all  landscape  is  merely  scien- 
tific or  topographical.  Now  German-French  land- 
scapes, witli  which  may  be  classed  the  works  of  our 
present  subjects,  are,  when  topographical,  apt  to  bo 
wofully  dull  and  heartless.  We  decline  to  rank 
with  art-work  such  things  as  result  from  this  want  of 
perception  of  something  more  than  description  can 
supply  by  brushes  and  colors.  A  man  has  no  busi- 
ness to  paint  a  landscape  nnless  he  means  something 
by  it  of  the  pathetic  sort ;  topography  and  scientific 
illustrations  are  good,  but  they  are  not  art. 

The  bettor  skilled  painters  who  are  grouped  here 
with  those  above  named  are  French  in  grain.  As  a  rule, 
those  men  have  a  truer  perception  of  the  aims  and 
value  of  art  than  their  less  fortunate,  but,  it  may  be, 
more  original  brethren.  Mr.  Whistler  is  eminent 
among  tliose.  Of  him  our  readers  know  enough. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  find  an  artist  more  intensely 
French  than  he.  Mr.  Lambdin's  name  we  remember 
in  Paris.  Ilis  The  Last  Sleep,  a  lover  at  bis  mistress's 
death-bed — the  best  painted  portion  a  closed  balcony, 
the  effect  of  the  excluiled  sunlight,  has  UKiny  cleverly 
expressed  points.  Mr.  ]MeEntee  is  French  to  the 
core  of  his  thought,  and  pathetic  beyond  the  common 
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in  his  pieliiro  of  desolation  and  merciless  ravajje, 
Viiyiniii  in  1862 — two  wrecked  houses  in  a  wilder- 
ness, n  river  flowing  through  a  waste.  Mr.  Whit- 
tridgc's  Coast  of  h/iotle  Jsltiutl  is  exceptional  to  the 
common  hero,  and  in  an  original  manner  renders 
tiuely,  hut  rather  llimsilv,  the  lapse  of  waves  on  the 
shore.  The  I'rulr  uf  the  I'niln/,  hy  Mr.  A.  P.  Gray, 
reminds  one  of  the  superior  pictures  of  Rippingille  in 
its  sentiment,  which  i  ightly  pertains  to  a  consumptive 
daughter  and  distresseil  parents;  it  has  much  better 
drawing  than  our  countrymen  could  impart  to  n 
picture. 

Mr.  I).  Huntington's  lii-pnlilimyi  Court  in  the  timp. 
vf  Wnslnn'itini,  a  largo  production,  makes  the  critic 
respect  the  simplicity  of  its  author  even  whiio  he 
smiles  at  his  primitive  ideas  of  art.  This  is  rather  a 
collection  of  honestly-studied  dresses  and  portraits 
without  vivacity,  although  painted  well,  than  a  pic- 
ture in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Keverlhcdess, 
being  honest,  it  is  worth  a  legion  of  flashy  French 
sjieetaeidar  pictures,  and  an  acre  of  its  coimterparts 
among  ourselves.  We  look  upon  this  fpiaint  and 
Quakerish  example  as  the  sole  valuable  specimen  of 
native-born  United  .States  figure  painting  on  these 
walls,  and  are  cerlaiii  Ihiit  the  severe  and  unsophisti- 
cated principles  it  illustrates  arc  the  tools  of  genius, 
hopeful  of  the  best  art.  Within  his  means  and  with 
his  ability,  the  motto  of  Mr.  Huntington  is  evidently 
"thorough."  In  other  hands,  here  is  the  secret  of 
power.  8o  far  as  ho  goes  \\^\  is  happy.  Generally, 
the  defect  of  his  countrymen  ajipears  iu  seeing  in  art 
nothing  beyond  its  necessary  ollii'c  of  represenling 
nature,  and  seeing  thus  much  prosaically.  M.  Mig- 
iiot  shows  a  sense  of  more  than  this  in  his  Sonires  of 
thr  Smiinrhaiwn  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  him  a 
FreTiehman  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  precious 
but  showy  ipialily  in  Mr.  W.  Homer's  Confnkmti: 
I^nsouLVS  to  (he  Front. 


Art  Culture  ia  Boston. 

(From  tlie  Bo.''ton  Daily  .\dvprti.^er,  July  .'JO) 
We  have  the  pleasui-e  to  annonnci^  that  the  sum  of 
•SID.UOO  has  liceii  presenteil  to  the  Boston  Alheiueum, 
hy  the  will  of  a  gentleman  recently  deceased,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  its  fine-arts  department. 

This  timely  donation  furnishes  an  occasion  for 
considering  the  wants  of  the  art  interest  in  this  city, 
and  the  various  projects  which  are  already  under 
consideration  for  supplying  the  same.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  city  and  its  suburbs  have  made 
immense  strides  in  population  and  wealth  ;  and  in 
taste  and  expenditure  for  cosily  works  of  art  thiTe  has 
been  even  a  more  marked  increase.  Ten  valtnible 
pictures  are  now  pur(diased  by  our  citizens,  where 
one  of  equal  \alue  was  bought  twenty  years  ago. 
Has  there  been  aeorresjjoiuiing  increase  in  the  number 
and  the  reputation  of  resilient  artists;  of  the  means 
of  cdui'ating  art  students,  and  in  the  capacity  of  gal- 
leries for  the  cxhiiiition  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
tho  pencil  and  the  chisel  '.  Jtost  assuredly  not.  It 
is  notorious  that  when  a  Boston  artist  aripiircs  a  na- 
tional reputation,  he  removes  to  New  York,  and  takes 
a  studio  at  the  painters'  elysium  in  'I'cntli  street,  or 
tinds  his  residence  in  Morence  or  Ucnne.  There  have 
been  no  increased  facilities  for  studying  art  in  lloston. 
Hence  accoinplisbcd  teachers  tmn  their  steiis  to  New 
York,  and  pr(unising  stiidenls  t(>llow  them,  or  ih^part 
for  I'hiroiic.  If  wo  except  the  exhibition  rooms  of 
picture  dealers,  there  has  been  no  enlai-'jenient  of  the 
space  for  exhibitions  since  the  present  galleries  of 
the  Atheiueum  were  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Indeed  the  sjiace  is  really  less,  for  one  of  the  large 
exhibition  rooms  at  the  AtheiiaMim  was  taken  for 
books  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  under.-inod  that  the 
statuary  room  is  soon  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  |inr- 
pose.  The  whole  building  ^vill  soon  be  reijuircd  for 
books.  Something  must  therefore  he  done,  and 
without  delay,  or  Boston  will  lose,  if  it  has  not  lo.st 
already,  the  prestige  it  once  enjoyed  of  being  the  seat 
of  art,  as  well  as  of  letters. 

What  is  needed  in  Boston  is  not  simpiv  new 
exhibition  rooms,  but  a  School  of  Art.  whieli  shall 
provide  suitable  instruction  for  students  under  a 
corps  of  professional  teachers,  to  which  new  galleries 
shall  be  an  adjunct.  Several  such  scliools  h.'ive  re- 
cenily  been  established  in  I'hiladelphia ;  and  some 
of  the  we.itern  cities  furnish  better  a<lvantages  t'or  art 
students  than  can  be  found  here.  In  New  Haven  a 
School  of  Art  has  just  been  opened  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  college,  and  a  building,  planned 
expressly  for  this  purpose — rooms  for  instruction 
occupying  tho  first  story,  and  exhibition  galleries, 
with  top  light,  the  second  story — has  been  creeled  at 
an  expense  of  *1  T.'i.OOi).  The  entire  cost  was  paid 
by  one  gentleman.  Mr.  Augustus  R.  Street,  who  has 
since  died,  but  who  thus  built  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  than  brass.  The  exhibition 
rooms  arc  now  filled  with  the  choicest  specimens  of 
American  and   foreign  art.     Where  is  tho  solid  man 


of  Boston  wdio  will  do  the  same  thing  for  his  own 
city  ? 

Some  years  ago  the  project  was  canvassed  of  es- 
tablishing a  free  art  gallery  ;  but  it  met  with  little 
encouragement  on  account  of  the  great  outlay  of 
capital  reiiuired.  As  the  plan  did  not  embrace  a 
school  ol  art,  it  seems  hardly  adapted  to  the  rci|uire- 
ments  of  the  present  day  ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  time  has  yet  come  for  erecting  a 
large  free  art  gallery  in  this  city.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  also  discovered  that  the  chief  patrons  of  art 
among  us  were  alreaily  interested  in  the  Atlienajum, 
and  deemed  it  desirable  to  secure  the  expansion  of 
that  institution  rather  than  to  found  anew  enterprise. 

The  trustees  of  the  Athcna-uni,  it  is  understood, 
h.ave  under  consideration  the  enlargement  of  its  fine- 
arts  department.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  January  last,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  this  committee 
reporteil  at  a  subse(|nent  meeting,  submitting  a  jilan 
for  erecting  new  galleries  on  an  adjacent  estate  in 
Tremont  place,  which  tho  Athcntvuin  owns.  This 
enlargement  would  supply  rooms  to  replace  the  apart- 
ments already  taken,  ami  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take,  for  library  purposes  ;  but  it  would  not  meet  the 
future  \yants  of  the  instiiution,  or  the  art  interests  of 
tho  city.  Such  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  projirietors,  and  hence  the  plan 
was  submitted  without  any  recoinniendation.  There 
seems  to  be  little  probability  of  its  being  carried  out. 

The  (jnestions  therefore  return  :  how  shall  the  ob- 
jects we  have  considered  be  nccotni>lished,  and  who 
shall  do  it  ?  In  rcjilying  to  these  inquiries  we  beg 
to  suggest  that  a  new  and  spacious  structure  is  ncedeil 
which  shall  combine  the  two  features  of  a  School  of 
Art  and  new  exhibition  galleries.  The  building 
shouhl  be  an  architectural  ornament  to  the  city.  No 
site  for  such  a  building  is  available  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Athen:enm.  The  new  land  on  the 
Back  Bay,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, seems  to  be  an  appropriate  location.  A  lot  of 
land  on  the  corner  of  St.  James  and  Dorchester 
streets,  containing  more  than  two  acres,  and  acces- 
sible on  all  sides  by  open  avenues,  has  already  been 
given  to  the  city,  and  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed, 
dedicated  expressly  to  the  purposes  of  art,  or  as  a 
|inblie  square.  I'pon  this  lot  the  city  have  expended 
during  the  past  year,  in  filling.  S.'!2.n(iO,  as  ajipears 
from  the  following  extract  fiom  the  Auditor's  Ke- 
I)ort,  page  .'iS  : — 

Paynicnf^  f.ir  filling  in  a  lot  of  l.in.l  en  Pt.  .Tamep  strort. 
opitosit<^  Itiintinptoii  fipi.-irc.  rontiiiiiinc  12it,r'I>l  sqiinri;  fi-i-f. 
'J'lii.)  I.Tncl  wtiM  (riven  to  thi'  city  of  Itojitnn  l>y  tlic  Hostou 
\V)itor  I'owcr  Cnnip.'itiy,  in  accor.tanct.  with  tin*  t(.rnis  of  an 
nirri'i-nH-nt  In-fwocn  tin^  ftatp  of  Ma-'^sachnst-tt!'.  tho  ItOhton 
\\'!:t<T  I*owor  ("oiiipany  an.l  tlip  City  of  Ito>ton.  itiitrd  Dro'in- 
lior  ."1,  ISiM  :  wtiii  laml  tn  l>c  nf^oii  pitlier  for  (Tcction  lliorpon 
of  a  t>nil<liiig  du«licatiHl  to  tlio  tjiio  arts,  or  as  li  jjlil>lic  fffuare, 
S32.0(i0. 

The  money  to  erect  the  building  anrl  cst.'ihlish  the 
Art  School  must  be  the  free  will  ofi'ering  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Wo  would  make  one  further  suggestion,  that  the 
new  ent.^i jnizc  be  carried  on  through  tho  agency  of 
the  Boston  Athen;euni.  This  coriioration  is  composed 
of  about  eight  hundred  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens,  and  has  a  capital  in  I'cal  estate, 
securities,  library  and  \vorks  of  art,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  .5700,0(10.  hut  of  a  real  value  of  near  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  All  this  properly  is  held  sacred  to  the 
objects  of  literature  and  art.  'I'lie  trustees  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  and  the  proprietors 
no  diviilends.  The  linances  of  no  public  institution 
were  ever  better  managed.  It  has  the  confidence, 
such  as  a  new  instiiution  could  not  have,  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens.  The  plan  ]uoposed  is  entirely 
within  the  scope  of  the  jnirposes  tor  which  the  insti- 
iution was  founded,  and  with  which  it  has  maintained 
the  art  interests  of  the  city  for  so  many  years.  Gen- 
tlemen of  special  qualifications  and  leisure  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  its  fine  arts  committee.  The 
iinanees  of  this  department  have  always  liecn 
kept  distinct  from  the  general  funds,  and  have  never 
been  appropriated  for  other  purjioses.  Kvcry  admis- 
sion fee,  and  every  dime  ever  paid  for  a  catalogue, 
can  be  accounted  for  to-day.  An  art  exhibition  is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  a  money-making  enterprise.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Atlicnanim  gallery 
are  annually  expended  in  current  expenses,  and  the 
small  balance  remaining  is  invested  in  new  pictures 
and  statuary,  or  is  added  to  the  fine  arts  fuml.  If 
any  account  was  kept  for  rent,  and  the  use  of  capital 
invested,  the  exhibitions  would  show  a  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  treasurer's  ledger.  The  ]iublle, 
therefore,  fiir  many  years  have  enjoyed  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Aihen;eum  at  the  expense  of  the 
capital  of  the  instiiution, 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Athenanim  is  a  private  cor- 
poration, and  that  the  plan  projiosed  could  be  better 
carried  out  by  scjiarale  organization.  If  the  Athe- 
na-um   were  a  coiqioration   for   money-making   pur- 


poses, like  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company  or  tho 
Fifty  Associates,  the  objection  would  be  a  valid  one. 
But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  corporation  con- 
ducted on  a  more  unselfish  basis,  or  where  the  ri'S- 
ponsibility  is  divided  among  a  larger  and  more  in- 
ilential  class  of  citizens  than  is  the  Athena;um  ( 

By  carrying  out  the  plan  pro]ioscd  through  the 
agency  of  the  Athen:eum,  the  new  galleries  would 
start  with  the  rnluable  collections  it  now  possesses, 
and  with  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  its  munifi- 
cent benefiictors. 

The  first  object,  however,  is  to  secure  the  funds  re- 
quired, and  wdien  this  is  aecoinplished,  the  minor 
points  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  readily  adjust 
tliemsclves  to  this  main  fact.  Let  us  liojie  that  the 
liberal  dr>nation  we  have  announced  foreshadows  the 
speedy  endicvment  of  an  art  institution  which  shall 
maintuin  tin'  ancient  reputation  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


P«sir  ^brojtb. 


Pestii. — According  to  report,  the  Abbe  Liszt  will 
give  a  series  of  nine  concerts  here  in  November, 
when,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  his  own  works,  be 
will  include  in  the  jirogrammes  Beethoven's  Kroita 
and  Ninth  Symphonies. 

Wi-;iM.VR. — (In  the  2.'<ih  August  will  he  celebrated 
the  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Wartburg. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  a  performance  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  comiJoscr  hitnself,  of  the  Abtn'  laszt's 
ontorio,  Die  hiili);e.  Eli:ohrth,m  tlie  celebrated  old 
fortress  of  tho  Thuringian  Landgraves,  of  the  "Min- 
nesiinger,"  and,  though  last  not  least,  of  Lntlier 
hitnself. 

Baden-Badf-V. — With  the  exception  of  three 
Quartet  Soirt'es,  given  by  the  Floreniinc  society,  in- 
cluding Herr  Jean  Becker  and  colleagues,  who  have 
afi'ordccl  great  satisfaction  to  a  small  but  most  select 
pid)lie,  there  have  been  as  yet  no  concerts  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  Conversaiionshaus.  Mine.  Pauline 
N'iardot-Garcia,  however,  has  hnig  since  resumed  her 
Sunday  Malin6s,  to  wdiich  all  the  lending  ariists  and 
tho  principal  visitors  enjoy  free  admission.  'J"he 
IJiieen  of  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden 
have  been  to  several  of  the  Maliritrs. — The  Theatre 
was  opencrl  a  few  days  since  by  the  company  from 
the  lioyal  Opera-house,  Stuttgart,  who  jiioposcd 
giving  three  performances. — The  Italian  operatic 
reason  will  commence  on  the  Sih  August,  and  extend 
up  to  the  Mill  September.  The  artists  engaged  are  : 
Signore  Vital!,  Grossi,  Signori  Nicolini,  Dclle  Sedie, 
Zucchini  and  Agncsi.  Among  the  works  performed 
will  be  Criajiino  e  la  ('oiiiorc,  ICrntiui ,[,' ICltsir  i/'Atnore^ 
Liitilii  t!i  Chiimonnix,  11  Barbiae  di  Siriijltn,  and 
Fauit  (hy  M.  Gounod). 

F.Nv;t.isit  SiNtiKits  IN  Paris. — The  choir  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  of  London  responded  to  the 
challenge  sent  out  some  six  inonihs  ago  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  ofiered  a  prize  of  .(.'200  to  the  choir  (of 
any  nation)  which  should  gain  the  highest  place  in  a 
compelition  in  Paris.  The  competition  came  oft  on 
Monday  the  .'th,  and  the  presentation  of  prizes,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  following,  is  thus  described  by 
Ac  Fii/itro : — "By  two  o'clock  all  the  singers  bad 
assembled  in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  the  two  prize 
choirs  being  seated  in  ihe  centre,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  throne.  At  three  the  Emperor 
arrived,  accompanicil  by  the  Empress  and  the  Princess 
Clotilde.  As  soon  as  the  Dmnine  Sulnim  had  been 
sung,  the  banners  of  all  the  coin|)eting  choirs  were 
carried  in  procession  before  their  Majesties,  being 
lowered  as  they  passed  the  throne,  as  is  done  at  a 
review.  When  the  banners  had  passed,  the  prizes 
were  given  away.  The  Emperor  gave  the  sjieeial 
prize,  which  had  been  decreed  to  tlie  English  Tonic 
Sol  lit  Association,  to  a  young  English  girl,  who  was 
much  moved  and  covered  with  blushes.  The  two 
C(,ii<iucrors  then  sang  the  pieces  which  had  gained  for 
them  the  prizes  so  sharply  and  ardently  contested  for. 
Their  Majesties  then  left."  It  should  be  added  that 
the  prize  was  given  to  a  choir  from  Lille,  in  the 
North  of  France.  It  seems  that  the  right  of  tho 
English  choir  to  the  prize  was  disputed  on  account 
of  there  being  ladies'  vfiices  among  them,  but  their 
singing  was  of  such  a  high  order  (these  were  the 
judges'  words)  that  they  had  a  special  jirize,  a  prize 
of  "egalement"  given  them  as  narrated  above.  It 
consisted  of  a  gold  Exhibition  medal,  a  silver  gilt 
wreath,  and  a  certificate.  !Mr.  Proudman,  the  hard 
working  conductor,  received  also  another  gold  mcilal. 
and  the  Society  of  Orphc-onistes  presented  him  with 
their  decoration  of  honor. 

Dursrti'.v. — Ilerr  I'lmann  will  give  three  concerts 
here  at  the  beginning  of   September.     His  great  star 
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will  lie  Mile.  CarlolLal'alli  ;  liis  minor  conslcllationB, 
Messrs.  Vieuxtemps,  .Taell,  I'appcr,  and  Stockluuiscn. 
— 'I'lio  mannf^cmont  (if  the  Theatre  Hoval  displ.-iyed 
great  activity  during  the  latter  hall'  iif  last  inontli. 
The  following  oper.Ts  figured  in  tlu!  liills  :  Lr  I'hillrc, 
La  Purl  (In  Ihnhlf,  J,'Ji,-laii.  Fmisl  (Gounod's),  11 
7'roratnn',  Fi^/rnn,  MniOm,  and  fJiiiliiiiiiiic  7't'll. 

Darmstadt. — A  eoneerl  was  given  hero  lately  for 
the  ]>ur[iose  of  erei-ling  a  nioiniiniMit  in  memory  of 
tiio  eelehraled  Atilie'  Vogl<T,  the  master  of  Winter, 
Meyerlieer,  ('arl  M.  von  Welier,  and  many  olhers. 
Thi'  memliers  of  tlie  Cologne  Assneiation  for  Male 
V^oiees,  and  Ilerr  Ferdinand  IliHer,  who  ]ilayed 
several  of  his  own  smaller  compositions,  were  the 
ntiraetion  on  this  occasion.  The  net  receipts araouii- 
ted  to  some  .'(.OOd  lloriiis. 

London. 

The  Sahiiihti]  Hrrirw — like  most  of  the  London 
journals  which  arc  or  would  be  wise  on  the  sulijectof 
music — does  not  at  all  agree  witli  the  Orcheslm's  en- 
thusiastic estimate  of  Ituliinstcin,  the  Russian  Pianist, 
and  finds  faNlt  with  the  closing  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic series  for  introducing  "music  of  the  Fu- 
ture," to-wit,  the  Taiinliiiiiscr  oyertme  and  a  Concerto 
liy  Kuliinstein. 

If  an  immoderate  aiTtount  of  hoisterons  cacophony 
is  music,  then  the  overture  to  Titnuhfiuser  is  music  ; 
otherwise  not.  M.  Knbinstein's  concerto  (his  fourth) 
is  even  wor,se.  The  overture  of  Ilerr  Wagner  has 
at  least  a  certain  intelligilde  form — a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  hut  M.  Rubinstein's  concerto 
boasts  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tliere  is  no  apparent 
reason  wliy  any  portion  of  it  should  be  where  it  is, 
instead  of  where  it  is  not.  Of  tlie  three  movements 
into  which  it  is  divided — moiJnnto,  mnclpiato  assai,  and 
n//tv;o^tlie  most  objectionable  is  decidedly  the  last ; 
but  from  beginning  to  end  the  concerto  at  best  sounds 
like  an  improvisation,  by  a  not  very  skilful  im/noi'isa- 
lore.  M.  Rubinstein  has  paid  two  visits  to  this 
country.  The  first  was  in  184.3.  when  he  was  put 
forth  as  a  boy-prodigy,  but  stood  little  chance  against 
a  greater  prodigy,  who  came  to  London  in  the  same 
year — the  gifted  and  much  regretted  Charles  Filtsch. 
For  fourteen  years  afterwards  nothing  was  heard  of 
M.  Rubinstein;  but  in  1858  he  undertook  a  second 
professional  journey  to  England.  The  great  promise 
of  his  boyhood  had  scarcely  been  carried  out  ;  and 
his  playing,  though  marked  by  extraordinary  mecha- 
nical facility,  was  by  no  means  noticeable  for  any  of 
the  refinements  indispensable  to  genuine  "virtuosity." 
Now,  nine  years  later,  he  lias  honored  the  country 
with  a  tliird  performance  ;  and,  if  his  performance  at 
the  last  Pnilharmonie  Concert  may  he  accepted  as  a 
criterion,  he  has  rather  receded  than  advanced  as  a 
pianist.  Playing  more  ferocious  (we  cannot  find  an 
apter  plirase)  and  at  the  saine  time  more  unfinished 
has  seldom  been  beard.  Happily,  or  unhappily,  the 
concerto  was  of  the  same  quality  as  the  playing.  M. 
Rubinstein  clearly  belongs  to  the  school  of  Abbe 
Liszt ;  but  he  surpas.ses  all  the  disciples  of  that 
gifted  though  eccentric  artist  in  caricaturing  his 
model.  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  the 
syiuphony  in  G  minor  of  Professor  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, now  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  movement 
in  D  major  (Romanza  per  le  iv'ole),  separating  the 
viiiiuetto  from  the  rondo  finale^  were  the  most  import- 
ant orchestral  features  at  this  concert.  Graceful  as 
is  the  new  movement  of  Professor  Bennett's  sym- 
phony, we  cannot  hail  its  inlcrpolation  as  an  improve- 
ment. F.ither  the  work  should  be  left  as  it  oriuioally 
stood,  or  a  more  developed  movement^a  regular 
slow  movement,  in  fivct — be  added.  At  best  the  new 
romanza  is  a  pretty  conceit.  The  symphony,  how- 
ever, extremely  well  played,  was  admired  as  before 
(in  1864  and  1865  ;)  the  ?H('ni(c«o,  which  is  full  of 
charm  and  na'inli',  was  encored,  and  the  composer 
was  called  on  at  the  end.  At  the  same  time  Prol^essor 
Bennett  is  too  gifted  a  man  to  treat  his  art  with  any- 
thing approaching  indifTercnce  ;  and  we  can  only 
look  upon  the  added  movement  as  a  honne  plaisanierie. 
The  singers  on  this  occasion  were  Mile.  Tietjens, 
Jllle.  Nils.son,  and  Mr.  Holder.  An  extraordinary 
sensation  was  created  by  Mile.  Nils.son's  really  won- 
derful execution  of  "GU  angui  d'Infcrno,"  fro™  Die 
Zaubcrflole,  which,  though  she  sang  it  in  C  ininor 
and  E  flat  (instead  of  X)  minor  and  F,  as  Mozart 
wrote  it),  was  one  of  those  legitimate  display's  that 
mark  an  Cjioch  in  an  artist's  career.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  whole  ;  and  now  the  operatic 
world  will  be  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  revival 
of  //  Flanto  Mar/ico  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with 
Mile.  Nilssoa  as  Astrafiammante. 

RoTAi.  Itali.vm  Opkra.  On  Monday  His  Im- 
perial  Majesty  the    Sultan   of  all  the  Turkevs  [and 


crueifier  of  the  Christians  in  Croto]  visited  this  great 
establishment  in  State.  For  a  description  of  the 
ceremony  the  reader  may  take  any  of  our  morning 
contemjiorarics  (including  the  Mnrnini/  Ailverliser). 
'i'ho  entertainment  consisted  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
Miistniirllii,  with  the  usual  cast.  Signors  Naudin  and 
Graziani  were  encored  in  the  duet  of  the  second 
act. 

On  Tuesday  and  I'hursday  Uoinro  e  (jinliflla  was 
given  for  the  tliird  and  fourth  times. 

Last  night  the  opera  was  Ca  Farorita.  To-night 
Honiro  for  the  fifth  time. 

Ilr.n  Ma.jestv's  Theatre.  On  Monday  night 
the  opera  was  /'fills/.  On  Tuesday  night  (owing  to 
the  fete  in  honor  of  the  Sultan  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace), there  was  no  performance. 

(_)n  Wednesday  Don  Giovamii  was  repeated,  and 
on  Thursday  Oheron. 

To-night  L'l  Traviafn.  Jl  Fhiufo  Maipro  will  be 
given,  wiili  Mdlle.  NiLsson  as  the  Queen  of  Night, 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  on  Thursday  Chernbini's 
Meckel,  with  Tieljens. — Musical  World,  Jul//  20. 

They  have  also  musically  entertained  the  Sultan 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the  Musieal  World  says  : 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  day  was  the  gift 
made  by  the  Sultan  to  his  entertainers  of  the  sum  of 
£1000.  The  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  with  a  va- 
riety of  objects  ;  but  what  it  really  exists  by  is  music. 
Thus  at  every  festival,  at  every  entertainment  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  attract  large  numliers  at  high 
prices,  the  chief,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  only  attraction  offered  is  a  concert,  or  the  per- 
formance of  an  oratorio.  The  Crystal  Palace  is 
nothing  if  not  musical.  Its  artistic  claims,  such  as 
they  are,  are  entirely  in  connection  with  music  ;  and 
to  get  a  true  idea  of'the  mnnificence  of  our  Eastern 
visitors  we  must  remember  that  the  Sultan  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  have,  between  them,  given  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  exactly  three  times  what  the  British 
Parliament,  after  much  deliberation  and  with  much 
grumbling,  has  agreed  to  give  annually  towards  the 
support  of  a  National  Musical  Academy. 

ftotgljf s  Jttiirnitl  of  SImsu. 
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The  Annual  School  Festival. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Festival  (ninth  of 
the  Musical  Festivals^  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Music  Hall,  on 
Tuesilay  afternoon,  July  23.  To  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  would  be  to  repeat  words 
and  images  which  have  in  past  years  only  fallen 
too  far  short  of  the  occasion.  Twelve  hundred 
fjirls  and  boys,  the  former  charmingly  but  simply 
dressed,  all  with  faces  full  of  youth,  intelligence 
and  promise,  again  rose  tier  upon  tier  on  both 
wings  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  these  were  culled 
from  all  the  schools  as  the  best  specimens  of  tlie 
vocal  culture  which  has  become  more  and  more 
an  element  in  our  free  school  education.  The 
number  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  stage,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  seats, 
the  almost  choregraphic  unity  in  variety  of  move- 
ment with  which  these  young  companies  are  quiet- 
ly and  quickly  marshalled  into  their  places,  the 
system  of  rehearsal  in  separate  schools,  and  final- 
ly en  ma^se,  had  been  studied  out  and  wrought 
out  so  thoroughly  and  wisely,  once  for  all,  by  the 
first  author  of  the  idea  and  his  co-workers  of  the 
School  Committee  and  the  teachers,  that  the  ma- 
chine moves  now  almost  of  itself.  It  is  true  there 
were  some  discouraging  obstacles  to  contend  with 
this  year.  An  opposition,  almost  bitter,  to  the 
Festival,  betraying  half  concealed  hostility  to 
the  whole  policy  of  teaching  mtisic  in  the  schools, 
had  sprung  up  in  a  portion  of  the  Committee, 
and  although  the  better  faith  and  wisdom  of  the 
majority  prevailed,  it  is  yet  no  wonder  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  suspense,  the  usual   musical  pre- 


parations in  the  schools  was  delayed  until  the 
question  could  be  finally  settled  and  in  fact  al- 
most to  the  last  moment.  Meanwhile  Dr. 
UfiiAM,  the  leading  advocate  and  organizer  of 
the  Festivals  from  tlie  first,  had  gone  abroad,  and 
the  Festival  Committee  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
appealed  to  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  F.  U.  Un- 
DKRwoOD,  who,  in  spite  of  most  exacting  duties 
in  another  sphere,  took  the  matter  in  hand  with 
discreet  energy,  and,with  the  promptcooperation  of 
Mr.  Zerraii.n-,  the  Conductor  of  the  Festival, 
and  of  Mr.  ShaiuwVnd,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  making  the  children  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  masters  of  quite  a  repertoire  of  good 
songs  and  choruses  in  one,  two  and  three  parts? 
soon  got  all  the  questions  of  programme  and  ar- 
rangements settled  and  the  cheerful  and  exciting 
business  of  rehearsal  fairly  in  train.  The  result 
was  a  Festival  no  whit  inferior  to  any  in  past  years, 
while  musically,  we  are  safe  in  saying,  it  showed 
important  progress,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  after 
another  year  of  trial  and  of  constant  improving 
upon  the  system  of  music  teaching  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  exercises.  The  modest  but 
invaluable  labors  of  l\Ir.  Mason  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  of  Mr.  Muxroe  in  all  the  schools, 
the  former  teaching  the  rudiments  of  song  by 
rote  and  note  to  the  youngest  children,  the  latter 
disciplining  the  voice  into  wholesome  and  expres- 
sive habits,  tell  most  convincingly  in  this  mass 
singing,  both  in  the  precision  and  pure  intona- 
tion thereof,  and  in  the  collective  quality  of  tone. 
A  larger  and  more  musical  volume  of  tone  comes 
out,  and  it  is  used  every  year  with  more  pliancy 
and  skill,  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  higher 
average  of  musical  feeling  and  perception  recog- 
nizable in  the  twelve  hundred. 

The  scene,  as  we  have  said,  was  enchanting; 
the  Hall  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  pots 
and  baskets  of  flowers  and  vines  dependent  from 
the  ceiling ;  people  were  as  eager  as  ever  for 
admission,  and  as  delighted  with  what  they  saw 
and  heard  ;  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  the  beautiful  custom  had  not  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  a  cavilling,  uneasy  love  of 
change.  The  spoiler  lays  his  hand  upon  too 
many  things,  destroys  the  fine  trees  in  our  streets 
and  squares,  disfigures  our  delightful  Public  Gar- 
den with  huge,  unsightly  railroad  bridges  (of  no 
sort  of  use)  and  the  sweet  sylvan  lawns  of  the 
Common  with  stiff  new  paths  :  let  him  not  med- 
dle with  the  Children's  Festival ;  enough  that  he 
spoils  their  playground  ! — The  selection  of  Music 
too  was  uncoDoraonly  good  ;  a  mingling  of  the 
simple,  grave  and  stately  with  the  bright,  grace- 
ful and  attractive.  The  only  fault  wa.s  the  old 
fatality  of  too  much  speech-making — quite  as 
superfluous  as  the  bridge  aforesaid  over  the  duck 
pond  in  the  Garden.  There  was  one  live,  hearty 
speech,  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  children  and 
all, that  by  the  Rev. Phillips  Brooks  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  it  was  short ;  but  even  that  was  un- 
necessary, in  presence  of  the  greater  eloquence 
of  the  occasion  and  the  faces  and  the  voices  of 
those  children.  The  rest  of  the  speaking  was 
mostly  for  form's  sake,  well  meant,  sound  and 
sensible  in  matter,  but  not  needed  there  and 
then.  Is  it  intended  for  the  children  ?  They 
cannot  listen.  For  the  older  audience  ?  They 
come  to  see  and  hear  the  children.  There  was 
one  announcement,  however,  in  the  address  of  the 
Chairman,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  music  was  to 
be  followed,  as  hitherto,  by  the  presentation   of 
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boufjuefs  to  tlie  "medal  scliolars,"  was  pet'uliarly 
pertinent  to  tlie  occasion,  and  must  have  been 
grateful  to  all  right-minded  persons.  It  was  to 
the  eflect,  tliat  the  medal  system  is  heneelbrth 
abolished ;  the  love  of  excellence  for  its  own 
sake,  a  generous  emulation  in  the  pursuit  thereof, 
and  no  longer  the  mean  ajiibition  to  outstrip 
rivals,  is  the  motive  that  shall  now  inspire  the 
pupil ;  this  will  make  nobler  men  and  women, 
and  broader,  sounder  scholars,If  not  such  glib  and 
showy  meraorizers  as  before. 

After  an  Organ  prelude  by  Mr.  SirAiti.AXD, 
who  was  organist  of  the  day,  a  solid  and  encourag- 
ing oM  German  Choral  :  "  ]V(is  Golllhiil,  das  ist 
wohlgelhan"  (What  God  does,  that  is  right  well 
done),  was  sung  by  the  whole  1200  in  unison, 
the  organ  supplying  Bach's  harmony.  This  was 
the  favorite  Choral  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
and  we  cannot  forget  how  impressively  it  sounded 
on  that  clear,  cold  January  day  at  Potsdam,  at 
his  funeral,  played  by  the  successive  bands  in  the 
procession,  each  serving  it  with  a  diflerent  har- 
mony, and  finally,  as  we  came  away,  how  our 
ears  were  greeted  by  the  same  tune  rained  down 
from  the  sky  as  it  were,  transfigured,  in  two-part 
contrapuntal  harmony,  from  the  chimes  above  the 
church  where  Frederick  the  Great  is  buried.  The 
children  sang  it  well,  with  good  inlonalion,  and 
all  together  with  a  will,  so  that  it  was  inspiring. 
But  there  was  too  great  uniformity  of  loudness 
for  the  best  efi'ect ;  though  this  is  better  than  to 
attempt  light  and  shade  at  the  risk  of  timid  and 
untrui  intonation.  The  best  (were  it  practica- 
ble) would  have  been  the  alternating  of  a  verse 
in  unison  by  all,  with  a  verse  by  a  select  choir 
in  Baidi's  four-jiart  harmony  unai'conipaTiicd. 

Next  came  the  Invocation  by  the  Cliaplain, 
and  the  Chairman's  address,  and  then  a  three- 
part  Song  :  "  Our  Native  Land,"  by  ,\bt.  fresh 
and  pleasing,  and  the  chorus;  "  Over  the  bil- 
low," from  Mr.  Kiclblock's  Opera  "Miles  Stand- 
i,sh,"  which  was  sung  last  year,  l)ut  with  belter 
effect  this  time  both  of  voices  and  orchestra  ;  tlur 
alternation  of  the  buoyant  sailor  strain  with  tin; 
solemn  hymn  made  a  marked  im]iression./ 

.M'ler  anolher  adilrcss  fuliowed  the  most  charm- 
ing and  artistic  of  the  musical  selections,  that 
fresh,  pine  ojiening  chorus  from  Kos^lni's  "^ViI- 
liam  Tell,"  sinig  in  three  pans  bv  the  ]puplls  of 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  The  ex- 
quisitely figurative  and  suggestive  prelude  and 
accompaniments  were  finely  rendered  bv  the  or- 
chestra, the  voices  sounded  pure  and  maiden-like 
and  sweetly  blended,  and  the  whole  went  with 
lite  and  delicacy  and  gooi!  light  and  shade. 
These  hail  been  under  Mr.  Z!;ki;aiix'.>;  personal 
training.  An  hour  spent  in  their  school  room  a 
few  weeks  since  convinced  us  that  uuisie  had  not 
been  taught  there  in  vain.  The  young  ladies 
part  now  with  tlu'ir  teacher,  whose  other  occupa- 
tions as  conductor,  &c.,  claim  his  whole  time, 
with  sincere  regret;  fortunate  lor  tluin, however, 
and  lor  music  in  the  schools,  that  there  is  so  com- 
petent a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Eichbvik;  to  succeed 
him  in  the  good  work. 

"The  (^uiet  Night,"  a  sweet  and  tranipiil 
three-part  song  by  Abt,  suul'  bv  the  whole  ; 
another  address;  an<l  then  the  (llcrid  from  Mo- 
zart's Twelfth  Mass  (so  called),  sung  with  great 
life  and  energy  by  full  chorus,  with  orchestra  and 
organ,  the  instruments  of  course  sujiiilving  the 
fourth  part  in  the  vocal  harmony,  brouLdit  the 
musical  fivast  riropcr  to  an  inspiriting  close.      The 


address  and  presentation  of  bouquets  by  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  band  playing  the  mean- 
while, and  the  singing  of  Old  Hundred  by  "  the 
whole  congregation,"  remained  for  those  who  had 
not  already  enjoyed  their  fill. — We  think  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  abolishing  the  Musical 
School  Festival  ! 


Obituary. 

Music  In  Boston  niouiiis  one  of  its  truest  friends 
and  most  cuUivateJ  amateurs  in  Mr.  George 
Papendikk.  Suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  a 
useful,  happy  life,  his  sterling  worth  is  more  than 
ever  felt,  not  only  in  the  home  which  he  made  boun- 
tiful, now  left  so  desolate,  but  among  all  who  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him.  A  native  of  Bremen,  from 
one  of  those  German  families  in  which  Music  and  Art 
are  so  sincerely  cherished,  he  came  at  an  early  .ago  to 
this  country,  married  a  Boston  lady  of  superior  cul- 
ture, and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Milwaukee, 
settled  in  this  city,  where  lie  had  become  widely 
known  and  a  valued  part  of  the  best  .social  life.  A 
man  of  singular  refinement,  cheerful,  enterprising, 
modest,  kindly,  full  of  thou^litfulness  for  others,  ever 
true  to  courteous  instincts,  he  iittaclied  all  with  whom 
ho  came  in  contact.  Repeatedly  liave  we  heard  the 
remark  :  We  never  felt  so  mucli  ilic  death  of  one  we 
knew  so  little.  The  haunts  of  good  music  will  miss 
his  sympathetic  presence.  He  was  an  earnest  helper 
in  all  our  jiuhlic  cfTorts  for  raising  music  to  the  true 
dignity  of  Art  ;  for  years  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
amateur  orchcstr.al  society,  the  "Jloznrt  Cluli,"  and 
a  useful  memlier  of  the  Symphony  Concert  Commit- 
tee of  tho  Harvard  Musical  Association.  lie  was  a 
good  amateur  violinist,  and  many  a  classical  quartet, 
trio,  I'^c,  has  hecn  enjoyed  at  his  house.  lOvcry 
musician  of  artistic  faith  and  pin"pose  found  encour- 
agement in  him. 

Beautiful  as  well  as  very  sad  was  tho  burial  scone 
at  Forest  Hills  last  Tuesday.  Hosts  of  fricuils  were 
there  to  pay  the  last  poor  tribute  of  alVectionate  res- 
pect ;  among  them  a  dolcjatiou  of  his  Ibrrvard 
Musical  associates,  a  numhcr  of  our  leading  musical 
artists,  and  the  members  of  the  "Orpheus,"  wdio 
.sang  solemn  music  at  the  grave.  The  little  birds, 
too.  sang,  and  sweetest  sunshine  fell,  and  spvincinc 
grass  and  finwers  lirealhcd  hnpe  and  sweetness  all 
around,  tilling  the  very  air  with  hcavenlv  assurance, 
for  liicse  were  receiving  to  themselves  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  lite  in  harmony  with  theirs. 

"Faii!  IIaT!vai!»."  Tlic  Commencement  music 
was  as  had  as  usual.  Tiiat  is  to  sav,  it  was  inappro- 
priate. We  make  no  criticism  on  the  band  employed, 
i)ut  we  do  respectfully  suj;irest  that  a  mere  military 
brass  hand  at  all  is  not  in  harmony  with  an  academ- 
ic, calm,  refined  occasion.  When  we  walk  in  the 
procession  of  the  alumni,  in  order  of  clas-es  from  the 
vcneralile  heads  down,  through  those  dear  old  classic 
shades,  it  is  simply  irrilalins  and  discordant  to  hear 
the  soldiers'  march  from  Gounod's  Fnnsl  hr.tyed  out 
by  coarse  brazen  throats  :  in  the  Church,  after  |aayi  rs 
and  literary  addresses,  the  same  boisterous,  untimely 
harmony  is  still  more  ag^rravating,  because  so  im- 
escapable  within  walls  ;  and  then  at  that  feast  of  wit 
and  intellect,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  to  have  tlie 
fine  influence  of  each  felicitous  impromptu  (sharp 
prompting,  thoiu;h.  on  the  part  of  >rr.  President),  in 
the  shape  of  speech  or  poem,  suddenly  and  coarsely 
broken  in  upon  hy  these  ferocious  blasts  of  tubas  and 
trombones,  (they  having  first  preiiarod  our  minds,  by 
way  of  overture,  with  all  the  ghastliest  diablerie  of 
Ver  /■>«/sr/jH,';,  coarsely  served  up  and  caricatured  in 
an  iutertninahio  potpourri),  is  like  a  repeated  letting 
down  from  tlic  Syni|)osium  of  the  Gods  into  the  (icry 
furnace  of  uneasy  spirits  the  smoke  of  whose  tonr.en' 
asrendclh  forever. 

Veril\'  tlioi'e  arc  occa»ion3  wdiere  no  music  is  far 


better  than  any  hut  the  right  kind  of  music.  Better 
bread  without  butter,  than  with  hiitter  that  is  loud 
and  rancid  as  brass  music  out  of  place.'  Sni/iineul(d 
brass  music  will  suggest  itself  iiarticularly  here.  It 
is  too  much  the  custom  of  our  people  at  festivals, 
dramatic  performances,  &c.,  to  fill  up  all  the  intervals 
with  music,  without  the  least  regard  to  fitness.  After 
an  act  of  Hamlet  has  taken  full  possession  of  your 
mind,  out  bursts  a  noisy  dashing  polka,  or  a  coarse 
march,  or  a  |iicce  of  senseless  solo  virtuosity  from  tho 
orchestra;  in  German  theatres  we  found  itpleasanter 
with  no  music  between  the  acts,  unless  it  were  musi- 
cal illustration  added  to  the  play  by  kindred  genius, 
like  Beethoven's  to  "Egmout,"  or  .^^.•ndelssohn's  to 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"— [doasanter  be- 
cause the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  was  not  rudely 
broken  ;  or  if  there  was  need  of  altcrnatiou,  tliere 
was  a  chance  to  talk  with  neighbors  undisturbed  by 
irritatiny:  noise.  Flics  and  mosquitoes  are  not  more 
provoking  than  such  music  sometimes.  We  do  it 
because  it  is  the  traditional  and  customary  thing  to 
do  ;  we  take  for  granted  that  we  need  it  wdien  wo 
should  be  better  ofl' without  it. 

Sjieaking  of  anolher  Festival  we  have  complained 
of  too  much  spcakin::  ;  we  have  more  often  to  com- 
plain oftoo  much  music.  Music  in  its  place  is  excel- 
lent; but  out  of  place,  it  were  bqtior  there  were  none. 
The  truth  is,  a  really  musical  i>erson  does  not  much 
relish  music  as  a  sccomlary  thing  to  some  other,  a 
mere  accompanying  circiinistance  to  fill  up  time,  an 
"unconsidered  trifle."  .Music  to  be  enjoyable,  must 
be  priuci|)al,  and  claim  attention  on  its  own  account 
by  as  good  a  right  as  sermon,  speech  or  poem.  Now 
an  academic  festival  like  tho  Commencement  days 
at  Cambridge,  would  seem  to  he  the  very  occasion  for 
introducing'  a  relbrui  in  a  custom  now  "more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  iu  the  ohservanco"  wdiero 
taste,  refinement,  intellect  preside  over  all  else,  wdiy 
do  they  not  take  the  music  iu  charge'?  Why  cater 
for  the  musical  wants  of  these  days  precisely  as  one 
would  for  a  military  parade  in  the  streets  1 

Cannot  some  gentler  kind  of  music,  more  in  the 
Sjiirit  of  the  hour,  bo  easily  provided  ?  At  the  din- 
ner, for  instance,  if  fine  spec;-li  carries  us  up  to  the 
point  that  we  need  the  still  finer,  freer  and  more  subtlo 
Iangua;i0  of  pure  tones,  why  shall  not  the  Muso 
respond  as  artist,  upon  equal  terms,  with  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  instinct,  iu  the  shape  of  a  choice 
strain  of  vocal  bariuotiy,  or  quartc  of  strings,  or 
even  an  apt  (of  course  brief)  selection  from  one  of 
the  masters  of  piano  music,  interpreted  hy  artists  (and 
Harvard  has  such  among  her  own  sous?)  An  or- 
chestra, of  course,  would  be  the  perfect  thing,  but 
perhaps  out  of  the  question  for  .some  time  on  .account 
of  the  expense.  At  all  events,  'a  be;.'inniup:  in  the 
right  direction  maybe  made  negatively,  by  simply 
droppin;;  out  the  music  that  is  so  disiurbiui;,  or  bv 
more  discrimination  as  to  the  when  and  the  how  of 
its  coming  in.  At  the  dinner  we  have  referred  to, 
we  think  every  guest  felt  relieved  wdien  the  musicians, 
having  served  their  time  out,  shouldered  their  heavy 
instruments  and  went  oHP  free  and  happv  ;  now  we 
could  resi;.'n  ourselves  to  tho  sjiirit  of  the  hour,  and 
"go  in"  for  a  good  time  without  alloy  ! 

FnuATA. — The  article  "About  Fugues,"  in  our 
last,  owing  to  our  printer  being  in  the  midst  of  tlio 
cont'usion  of  moving  to  more  convenient  quarters, 
came  out  pretty  thickly  strewli  with  errors  of  the 
press.  Thus  :  "unalterable  (for  unuHerahlc)  secrets"- 
"painted  (for  pointed)  arches"  ;  "phototypes,"  for 
/<m/rj.'//;)fs  ;  "  it  is  a  music  (for  in  music) "what  tho 
spiral  law  of  growib  is  in  plants  "  ;  always  "Urom- 
ini;.  never  absolutely"— (/on.;,  should  be  arlded  ; 
"more  (I'or  none)  of  the  genial  Mozart,"  &c.,  &c. 


Mk.  H.  L.  Batem.in'  has  announced  the  engage- 
ments which  he  has  made  during  his  late  visitlo 
Europe,  from  which  we  may  augur  that  the  coniiii" 
-.eason  will  offer  us  somctiiing  novel  as  well  as  inter- 
esting  in   comic   ojicra.     Jlr.  Bateinan  has  eiii;a"ed 
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an  Piiliro  rrcncli  (■ompiiny,  iucliiilinf;  the  orclicsli'a 
anil  clionis,  fur  tlu;  rc|inJcluction  of  Olfbnliach's  opcnm 
— "Ijii  Itt-'lk' liJIcnc,"  "Orplifeo  nux  Kiifi:rrt,"  "Hiirbo 
15li'nis"  and  otiicrs,  including  "The  Uianil  Ducliess," 
now  runniiif^  at  the  Varieties  in  Paris,  and  pro- 
iioiiMceil  the  j;realest  snceess  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Katenian's  prima  (Imiiiii,  is  Mllo.  Tostee,  a  pupil  of 
tlie  eonscrvMtories  and  an  eminent  actress,  who  is  at 
])re.sent  starrinj;  at  liordeaiix.  The  other  membors 
of  tlie  company  are  excellent  artists,  and  onjoy  a 
creditable  reputation  in  I'aris.  The  costumes  to  bo 
worn  in  Ibe  mnv  opera  will  be  exact  imitations  of 
those  now  worn  at  the  Varieties,  are  are  to  be  made 
by  the  same  parties.  In  ail  the  minor  details /or  Iho 
rcprcsentalion  of  these  operas,  Mr.  BateiTian  has  been 
as  thoron;j;li  in  his  preparation  as  in  the  more  pro- 
minent  matters ;    no    expense    has   been   spared. 

(inite  as  intereslini;  as  the  above  to  all  lovers  of 
music  will  be  the  announcement  that  the  comiufj; 
season  will  incbule  a  series  of  musical  entertainments 
nnilcr  the  management  of  a  well  known  iliie'tt'iir,  to 
be  ;;ivun  at  Music  Hall,  the  first  performance  oecur- 
rin'.;  sorne  time  in  January-  The  rest  of  these  series 
will  foUflw  rapidly.  The  entertainments  will  mainly 
consist  of  Kn};lish  operettas,  written  by  a  composer 
who  is  the  eipial  of  ( Jtlenbach,  which  will  be  presented 
by  vocalists  of  Boston,  prepared  for  the  task  by  com- 
petent instructors.  In  addition  to  the  best  resident 
talent,  forei^^n  artists  of  reputation  who  will  be 
speerlilv  enj^ajxed,  will  be  employed  in  these  concerts. 
A'cc.  Cizdii',  Jtili/  21. 

Les  OttriiiiONiSTiiS.  The  whole  of  France  is 
organized  into  choral  unions  or  orpheons.  They 
take  all  sorts  of  names— sometimes  they  are  orpheons 
— sonietiuK'S  choral  unions — sometimes  a  cercle  or 
club — sometimes  amateurs — sometimes  friends.  One 
set  calls  themselves  Sons  of  Apollo  ;  another  tlie 
Chiliiren  of  St.  Denis  ;  others  an;ain  the  Hope  of 
Paris,  the  Lyre  of  Roubaix,  the  St.  Cecilia  of  some 
other  place.  Time  was  when  the  orpheons.  who 
consist  mainly  of  peasants,  attempted  no  more  than 
to  siiij;  the  simple  choruses  of  the  Wilhem  school. 
Now  ibey  can  attack  any  composition  of  anv  school 
— the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  greatest  masters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  what  they  chiefly  attack  are  the 
compositions  of  French  masters — Halevy,  Adolphe 
Adam,  Amiiroise  T'homas,  Gounod,  Fclicien  David, 
and  Laurent  de  liille.  It  is  rather  a  serious  business 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  more  than  two 
hundred  choral  unions,  wliieli  are  to  be  represented 
in  Paris  by  ei^ht  thousand  voices,  all  ciaiminp:  the 
prize.  Tlie  plan  is  to  break  them  up  into  hatches, 
and  to  hand  each  batch  over  to  a  separate  jury. 

MiNSTKKLST  AS  IT  WAS.  F.Icgant  musical  yonns; 
men  now  may  he  glad  that  they  did  not  live  four 
hundred  an<l  eleven  years  ago.  This  is  how  the 
King  then  supplied  the  vacant  places  in  his  band  : 
"I'he  King  to  bis  wellbelovcii  Walter  Halyday, 
Kobert  Marshall,  Wilbam  Wykes,  and  John  Chiff'e, 
safety.  Know  ye  that  "We — considering  how  certain 
of  our  Minstrels  have  now  lately  gone  the  way  of  all 
tiesh,  and  that  we  necessarilv  want  others  in  their 
places  for  our  solace — have  appointed  von,  jointly 
anil  severally,  to  take  {rai>iiiit/am),  whevevcr  they 
i-an  be  tound,  certain  youths,  elegant  in  their  natural 
limbs,  and  well  taught  in  the  art  of  Minstrelsy,  and 
put  them  in  our  service  at  our  wages.  And  we  com- 
mand you  that  you  look  diligently  to  the  premises, 
and  do  ttn-m,  and  carry  them  out  in  the  form  afore- 
said." Will  ye,  iiill  ye,  it  was  in  those  days.  If 
either  a  horse  or  a  minstrel  was  wanted  for  the  king, 
he  had  to  go. — Athcua^urn. 

CiiORON  Tnio  Mu.siCAN.  M.  Jnies  Janin  tells 
this  anei'dote  :  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  in  this 
Paris,  forgetful  of  everything,  a  respectable  man,  an 
ingenious,  profound,  afl"ectionatc  artist,  Cboron,  the 
nuisieian.  He  delighted  to  look  everywhere  for 
promising  intellects,  well-giflcd  voices,  and  heads 
touched  by  Heaven.  When  be  met  any  child  which 
seemed  to  whisper  confidence  to  his  hopes,  he  basidy 
carried  it  home,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  a  school  which 
(all  poor  as  he  was)  he  had  opened  at  his  own  ex- 
jiensc.  He  treated  these  chosen  childien  with  more 
than  paternal  tenderness.  To  the  hungry  child  he 
gave  bread,  and  he  gave  clothes  to  the  shivering 
chiUi.  He  lived  smiling  and  charming  with  these 
petulant  creatures,  who  often  lacked  attention,  grati- 
tude, and  respect  for  him.  Among  Choron's  nume- 
rous disciples  were  two  especially  who  kept  Europe 
attentive.  One  of  these  was  little  Gilbert,  who 
became  Dnprez,  and  the  first  singer  of  the  world,  and 
the  great  Uachel.  He  found  her  one  winter's  day 
dragging  in  the  street  a  guitar  bigger  than  herself, 
and  detecting  on  that  juvenile  brow  genius's  stamp, 
he  carried  her  to  bis  school.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
songstress  of  her.  She,  directed  by  her  geniits, 
quitted  the  lyric  drama  for  the  written  tragedy  of  our 


old  poets.  In  fine  she  became  llaehcl,  and  had  risen 
from  triumphs  to  triumphs,  carrying  with  her  all 
Paris,  iind  per|>etiially  living  amid  enchantments  and 
success.  At  the  height  of  this  immense  joy  she 
thought  she  should  like  to  play  her  great  part  "Her- 
mione,"  at  the  (irand  Opera,  and  fill  that  vast  thea- 
tre where  her  old  comrade,  (Gilbert  Duprez,  kept  the; 
throng  attentive  and  charmed  to  tlio  inspirations  of 
Hossini  and  Guillanme  Tell.  To  hear  was  to  obey 
this  eloipicnt  woman.  So  she  played  at  the  benefit 
of  that  respectable  and  worthy  Massol,  whoso  career 
was  suddenly  iiitcrrupteil  at  the  very  time  his  voice 
was  sirongest  and  most  beautiful.  (Jn  this  night 
there  was  a  crowd  at  the  Grand  Opera.  "Hermione" 
entered  superb  and  triumphant,  perfectly  at  home  in 
this  immense  space.  She  herself  alone  was  able  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  orchestra  and  choruses.  She 
became  intoxicated  by  her  own  p.assion.  Had  you 
seen  her  you  would  have  likened  her  to  some  sublime 
storm  in  which  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable,  i>erhaps  it  was  the 
most  admirable  evening  of  all  her  life.  S!ie  retired 
from  the  stage  amid  universal  applause,  whose  thun- 
ders pursued  her  even  to  the  dressing-room,  where 
Helene's  daughter  laid  down  the  royal  mantle.  She 
then  closed  her  eyes  to  wait  till  her  heart  beat  less 
rapidly.  Why,  bow  now  ■!  gently,  heart !  When  at 
last  she  came  to  herself  she  canglit  a  glimpse  ('t  was 
no  vision  of  that  great  mind  filled  with  phantoms)  of 
the  bust  of  Choron,  her  great  master.  That  was, 
indeed,  his  timid,  good-natured  glance,  his  ingenuous 
smile,  his  very  self.  On  bis  brow  he  bore  a  half- 
faded  crown,  and  the  crown  suited  well  with  those 
warm-hearted  features.  Now  Mile.  Rachel's  dressing- 
room  was  Diiprez's  own  dressing-room.  The  opera 
bad  given  it  to  the  grand  "Hermione,"'  as  the  sole 
chamber  it  had  at  all  worthy  such  a  guest.  The 
crown  on  old  Choron's  brow  was  placed  there  by  his 
little  Gilbert,  by  Duprez  himself,  who  gave  it  to  his 
gentle  master  after  the  unexampled  success  of  his 
summons  in  Gnillaume  Tell.  Snirft-Jiioi !  'Twas 
the  same  very  crown.  Duprez  prided  it  as  the  first 
guerdon  of  his  glory.  At  the  sight  of  this  bust  and 
this  crown  Mile.  Rachel  (she  had  every  noble  in- 
stinct; happv  was  be  who  knew  how  to  rouse  them) 
was  filled  with  ineffable  emotion.  In  a  second  she 
was  transported  back  to  her  earlier  youth  amid  La 
Cite  dohnle  {sorrow's  city  ;)  the  benefactions  and  the 
graces  of  the  olden  time  were  once  more  present  to 
her  mind.  Her  comrade  Duprez's  gratitude  revealed 
her  own  ingratitude  to  her.  She  began  to  mourn  it. 
Just  at  the  moment  the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  in 
which  Dnprez  seemed  to  conceal  his  noble  action, 
noisily  opened.  The  most  beautiful  (?aHSi!«scs  of  the 
ballet,  before  entering  on  the  stage,  brought  to  Mile. 
Rachel  the  flowers  and  crowns  thrown  to  her,  and 
which  filled  the  stage.  She  said  to  them,  with  a 
winning  smile,  "They  are  yours,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  who  threw  them  to 
you."  They  obeyed,  and  merrily  bore  away  the 
beautiful  flowers,  which  were  twice  useful  in  the  same 
evening.  Mile.  Rachel  kept  only  one  crown.  It  was 
braided  in  the  antique  manner  of  smallage  and  laurels 
wreathed  with  a  spray  of  linden.  When  at  last  she 
rose  to  return  home,  she,  with  a  charming  band,  took 
possession  of  the  crown  which  Dnprez  himself  had, 
six  months  before,  placed  on  his  master's  brow,  and 
in  its  stead  encircled  Choron's  head  with  her  own 
antique  crown.  As  Dnprez  was  dressing  for  the 
stage  next  day  he  admired,  without  wondering  over- 
much, to  see  this  happy  metamorphosis.  That  very 
same  dav  Mile.  Rachel's  friends,  seeing  that  withered 
crown  already  crumbling  into  dust,  were  tempted  to 
make  it  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  epigrams.  The 
haughty  tragic  actress  interrupted  them  with  a  royal 
gesture,  saying,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 
not  one  of  you  shall  ridicnle  a  crown  of  amaranth 
placed  hy  Duprez,  the  singer,  on  the  brow  of  our 
master,  Choron." 


Sax.  the  inventor  of  the  nnmerons  instruments 
Avith  Ihe  prefix  of  bis  name — Sax-horns,  tubas  and 
ophones, — has  again  obtained  the  grand  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  for  a  totally  new  class  of  instru- 
ments— trnm|icts  and  trombones  with  six  pistons  and 
independent  tubes.  This  invention  enables  the  per- 
former to  produce  all  the  chromatic  notes  and  to 
play  in  any  key  Avithout  the  change  of  crooks. 

The  museum  of  the  Paris  Conseryatoire  has  lately 
been  enriched  with  two  singular  instruments.  One 
of  these  is  a  portative  pipe-organ,  constructed  in 
China  about  the  seventh  century — in  other  words 
when  organs  were  unknown  here  or  in  France,  since 
one  was  used  at  Compii>gne  for  the  first  time  in  7.t7. 
The  other  instrument  is  a  clavecin  made  for  JIarie 
Antoinette  in  1790  by  Pascal  Taskin.  This  clavecin 
is  remarkable  for  the  ornamentation  and  carving  ; 
and  what  is  more  it  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  martyred 
queen. — Londoit  Orcliestra. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 
PubliHhol   by  Oliver  Diliion  $i.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

O  wearied  dove.     Song.  W.  G.  Wrighton.  30 

Launch  the  life  boat.     Song.  A.  Plimpton.  30 

The  path  across  the  hills.     Song.      Mrs.  Norton.  30 
In  the  Giove  I'll  meet  thee  then.  Duet.  S. Glover.  30 
Angels'    home.     Duettina.     Mad.  Sainton  Dolly.  40 
The  gift  and  the  giver.     Sequel  to  "The  Stirrup 
Clip."  ArJili.  60 

A  list  of  pieces  by  accomplished  composers.      You 
are  safe  in  buying  any  or  all  of  them. 
Idle  lay  the  summer  sea.     Song.  M.  D.  Sidlivan.  30 
Bonnie  Laddie.     Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

O  help  little  Mary,  the  drunkard's  child. 

Mrs.  ParJchurst.  35 

Baby's  gone  to  sleep.     Song,         L.  0.  Emerson.  30 

Sweet  Coralie.     Song.  IT'.  F.  Heath.  30 

Lilly  Pearl.     Song.  A.  Vane.  30 

More  ballad  like  than  the  preceeding,  and  inclosing 

much  quiet  beauty. 

New  England  Soldiers.     Song  and  Chorus. 

C.  A.  White.  30 
Maiden  Blushes.     Song.  M.  Keller.  30 

A  bold  and  gallant  soldier.     Song.     J.  Hopkins.  30 
The  Miller's  Daughter.     Song.  Goerdeler.  30 

The  King  and  the  Miller.  Bass  Song.  M.  Keller.  60 

A  mixture  of  energy  and  sweetness.     Try  them  all. 
The  yaller  girl  that  winked  at  me.  30 

Smoke  your  pipe  at  home.  G.  H.  Younr/.  SO 

Pretty  little  Sarah.     Song.  F.  Maccabe.  35 

A  trio  of  good  comic  songs. 
Thou  who  knowest  how  vain.    (Tu  che  la  vanita.) 

''Don  Carlos."  50 
0  fatal  dower.     (0  don  fatale).         "  "         50 

Ah!  weep  not.     (Non  piangea.)       "  "         40 

In  the  lovely  garden.     (Nel  giardin  del  bello.) 

"  Don  Carlos."  50 
Carlo,  sole  joy.  "  "         40 

Favorites  in  Verdi's  newest  opera. 

Instrumental. 

Mugby  Junction  Galop.  C.  Coote.  40 

S'coote's  over  the  line  with  much  energy,  and  hafi 
a  gftoil  tire  in  the  engine. 
La  Screnata.  Don  Pasqn.ale.  Op.  22.  J.  Hoplins.  90 
TJne  perle  de  Venice.     Barcarole.  Valentin.  40 

Reverie  Schottischo.  E.  Mac!:.  40 

Three  novelties,  the  first  and  longest  being  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  famous  serenade. 
Simplette,  for  Guitar.  IF.  L.  Hai/den.  25 

Fairy  wedding  Waltz.  "  "         25 

Guard's  Waltz.  "  "         25 

Mr.  Uaydeu  continues  his  good  work  of  furnishing 
popular  pieces  for  guitarists.     A  good  selection. 
Love's  last  dream.     Reverie.  J'.  B.  Anhcrt.  40 

"       first       "  "  "  "       50 

Le  Clairon  des  Zouaves.     Polka  militaire. 

J.  Egghard.  50 
Both  dreams  could   hardly  last  when    the  Zouaves 
sound  the  trumpet,  which  they  do  here  to  an  inspir- 
ing air. 

Books. 

25  Studies  Melodiques.  ./.  Concone.  2  books. 

Each,  1.00 
Concone  show?  a  beautiful  t.aste  in  these,  as  in  hia 
vocal  studies.    Very  agreeable  practice,  and  not  diffi- 
cult. 


McsicetMail. — ^lusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  Le  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Towards  the  East. 

In  memory  of  Gkorou  rAPiiNiiiEK. 
Towards  the  East,  while  son^  nnd  liglit 

The  earth  with  summer  beauty  (ills, 
Looking  towards  his  Fatlicrland, 

We  hear  Iiim  to  our  Forest  Ilill--. 

We  wreathe  with  Mossoms  far  and  sweet, 

The  Viol  whieh  is  silent  now, 
And  lingering  gaze  through  falling  tears 

Upon  that  calm  and  holy  hrow. 

Oh  friend  beloved,  only  the  form 

Which  held  thy  soul  the  carlh  reecives, 

While  here  'mitl  tender  songs  we  strew 
The  grave  with  flowers  and  summer  leaves. 

For  thou  art  not  withdrawn,  and  when 

Beloved  and  gifted  ones  once  more 
Strike  the  deep  chords  thy  spirit  loved, 

Ccothovcn's  vast,  pathetic  score. 

Thou  wilt  bo  near;  or  when  the  gleam 
()!  winter  fires  thy  home  shall  light. 

Unto  thy  Joved  ones  gathered  there 

Thy  soul  shall  come  on  Christmas  night. 

No  last  farewell  we  breathe  to  thee. 

We  look  tow:jrds  the  Fast  again. 
The  Morning  and  the  Fatherland, 

And  suy,  "  Oh  friend,  Auf  Wicdersehn." 

W. 


Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

HY    lIEItMANX    STAl:i-lU-. 

(TranKlatdi  for  thia  Journal  from  tho  AVue-  Zeitirhrifi  fUr 
Mmifi  (Lt'ipzi^.) 

Every  time  tlicro  is  a  new  opera  brought  out 
in  Paris,  we  cannot  resist  the  (lisagreeable  im- 
pression which  the  full  tlieatn^  makes  upon  ns. 
These  are  not  musically  eultiv.ateil  people  who 
have  come  to  hear  tho  new  work  ami  firm  an 
opinion  about  it ;  it  is  a  public  which  never  was 
capable  of  judging  and  which,  without  bavini; 
heard  a  note  of  the  work,  brings  with  it  an 
opinion  ready  made.  Accordingly  tlie  first 
measures  of  the  overture  seem  to  us  more  des- 
perate than  the  most  dangerous  production  of 
a  circus  rider.  One  can  compare  a  composer, 
who  writes  an  opera  in  three  or  five  acts  and  has 
it  performed  on  a  Parisian  stage,  to  the  owner  of 
a  house,  who  is  obliged  to  make  as  many  jumps 
,as  there  are  stories  to  his  house.  First  act :  first 
story — a  sliglit  sprain  ;  one  can  recover  from  it : 
second  act :  second  story — a  broken  arm  or  an 
injury  to  the  spine,  still  curable  ;  third  act :  third 
story — if  the  unlucky  man  comes  off  this  time 
without  fatal  damage,  it  must  be  miraculous,  and 
miracles  do  not  occur  in  these  days.  Gounod  has 
just  ventured  upon  five  such  leaps  and  broken 
neither  arm  nor  leg;  on  the  contrary,  he  perhaps 
never  was  so  well  as  he  is  now.  After  seeing  the 
new  work  of  Gounod  several  times  and  reading 
through  the  score  attentively,  we  cannot  help 
protesting  against  the  dithyrambic  criticism 
which  has  received  it  with  extravagant  enthusi- 
asm, an  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  put  wholly  in 
the   shade   thi;  effect  of    masterwork,?,  like  the 


"Iliad,"  the  ".I'^uead,"  the  "  Divina  Connnedia," 
the  "Tartuffc,"  the  "Iphigenia,"  and  ".\leestc," 
the  "Don  ,Iuan"  and  "Kidcdio,"  S:c..  before  which 
the  most  high-souled  fanatic-ism  has  boweil  to  the 
dust.  According  to  the  Parisian  critics  nothing 
beautiful  is  left  e.KCept  the  "Romeo"  of  (ionnod. 
It  is  the  poorest  testimony  which  they  can  give 
of  themselves,  to  fall  iulo  this  tone  of  unmeasured 
eulogv  about  (-lounod's  work  (whiidi  certainly 
contains  muidi  in  its  favor.)  The  most  glowing 
enthusiasm  mnsl  have  sense  and  reason,  liefore  it 
can  jmss  for  judgment. 

Allow  us  here  to  leave  th(^  Gounod  (]uestion, 
for  a  moment,  ami  slate  some  jiarliculars  in  re- 
gard to  .Shakespeare's  drama,  which  pi'ihaps  are 
not  yet  generally  known.  That  owes  it  jn-opcr 
origin  to  two  Italian  writers.  In  the  first  place, 
(iirolamo  della  Corte  published  a  work,  similar  to 
Shakespeare's,  called  "The  Lovers  of  A'erona.' 
The"  same  material  was  afterwards  treated  by  Ihe 
Italian  poet  Liilgi  da  Porto.  Later  still.  Shake- 
speare ereatetl  his  iunnorlal  work,  in  wdii(di  at  all 
events  he  maile  u=e  of  the  .above  named  authors. 
Girolamo  della  ("orte  relates  the  tragical  alT.iir 
bittween  the  Montague  and  Capuh-t  families  as 
historical  ;  ho  even  indicates  the  burial  ground 
where  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  supposed  to  lie 
liiii-ied  and  describes  quite  exactly  a  somewhat 
eli'vated  pl.ace  near  A'erona  on  whieh  a  I'onvi'iit 
may  be  found  to-ilay.  ,  At  Shakespeare's  tinn' 
there  existed  an  Knglish  translation  of  Luigi's 
work  by  Arthur  P.rooke.  This  very  probably 
serveil  Sh.akespeare  as  the  source,  without  his 
liiniling  himself  closely  to  its  handling  of  the 
material.  .Veeording  to  I.uigi  da  Porto,  .luliel 
awakes  just  as  Romeo  has  drunk  the  poison; 
then  follows  between  the  lovers  a  great  scene, 
rich  in  lyrical  and  dramatical  beauties.  (Juite 
(lilVerenlly  is  the  poison  scene  related  by  (iirola- 
mo  <lella  Corte.  Romeo  dies  of  tho  poison  with- 
out seeing  tlu'  a\vakei\ing  of  Juliet.  She,  instead 
of  I'lidiiig  her  life  with  the  dagger,  swoons  away 
in  the  despair  which  seizes  her  at  the  sight  of  the 
deail  body  of  her  husband.  This  act,  with  this 
jioet,  is  full  of  the  finest  moments  and  the  ricdiest 
poetic  thoughts.  A  not  less  effective  scene  is 
that  v.diere  Girolamo  represents  the  first  meeting 
of  the  lovers.  Shakespeare,  without  directly 
translalint;,  has  treated  it  in  almost  entirely  the 
same  way.  Purely  and  alone  the  work  ot  his 
genius  is  the  I'aleony  .Scene,  which  is  found 
neither  in  Girolamo's  nor  in  Luigi's  drama,  ami 
which  never  yet  has  found  its  counterpart  in 
ancient  or  in  moilern  poets.  The  like  of  that 
could  only  Shakes[ieare's  palette  create. 

Like  nature  with  her  ever  lovely  charms,  this 
drama  has  tempted  many  musical  hands  to  re- 
produce it.  Already  in  the  year  1  79;^  the  pianist 
Steibelt  wrote  a  sort  of  melodrama  "Romeo  and 
Juliet ;"  the  principal  part  was  intended  for  a 
then  celebrated  singer,  Mile.  Scio.  It  was  per- 
formeil  that  same  year  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  and  thence  stimulated  many  musicians 
to  further  attempts.  Three  years  later  appeared 
in  Milan  the  Opera  "Giii!i<lla  c  Roniru"  by  Zin- 


garelli,  which  was  chiefly  written  for  the  three 
Italian  singers,  the  rnslrntu  Creseentino,  the  tenor 
r>ianchi  and  Mile.  Clrassini  (aunt  of  Giuiia  Grisi.) 
In  the  same  city,  for  the  same  theatre,  and  avail- 
ing himself  at  all  events  of  Zingarelli's  score. 
Vaeeai,  in  18'2.">,  also  composed  a  "O'hitliUn  c 
Rnmiii,"  of  which  an  aria  (,\ndante:  ".I/;,  .sc  lu 
ilnniii")  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day.  allhough 
the  composer  is  forgotten  by  the  public  and 
musicians.  Finally,  in  18:iii,  Pxdlini's  "/  Mntr 
licc'ii  r  Capnlrli"'  was  produced  at  the  theatre 
in  Venice.  It  was  (diiefly  the  two  sisters  Giuditia 
and  Giuiia  Grisi  who  for  a  long  time  sang  this 
work  and  helped  to  give  it  a  lasting  .success. 
Hector  Rerlioz  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only- 
one  who  as  a  mnsician  in  his  i^reat  dramalif^ 
.Symphony  has  soared  up  to  .Shakespeare.  [  I !  ] 
llis  score  alone  has  shown  itsidf  capable  to 
express  Shakespeare's  world  of  thought  and 
render  back  in  music  the  sublime  impressions 
which  ihe  great  poet  calls  firth  within  us  on  the 

starrc-. 

Xow  as  to  this  latest  reproduction  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama,  Ihe  first  thing  to  be  said 
by  way  of  ]u-eface  is.  that  such  people  as  Messrs. 
Carre  and  Jules  li'arbier  are  not  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  text  not  unworthy  of  the  original,  to 
say  Ihe  least  ;  they  have  shown  so  long  since  in 
the  "Faust"  and  "Mignon"  dramas,  which  they 
have  dragscl  down  to  downright  farce.  I'ut 
also  with  regard  to  Gounod's  score  one  must  con- 
fess, if  he  takes  Ihem  for  witness,  that  something 
essentially  diflerent  was  expected,  and  that  tliis 
work  is  nothing  but  a  simple  confirmation  of  the 
prophetic  ideas  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  and  Vol- 
laire,  both  of  whom  have  written  immortal  pages 
upon  the  French  lyric  and  dramatic  opera  and 
have  unquestionably  had  a  controlling  infiucnee 
on  its  development,  predicted  simultaneouslv  the 
aberration  of  the  opera.  Who  else  but  they 
must  answi-r  for  it,  if  Gounod's  work  appears  .so 
wesk  and  faulty  '■  To  say  the  plain  truth,  tlie  fault 
lies  with  the  "little  church-bell." — In  tho  old 
churches  there  is  a  little  bell  attached  to  the 
organ,  which  is  put  in  connection  with  theofiicia- 
ting  priest,  who  has  to  lead  the  choir,  and  of 
which  the  object  is  to  warn  the  organist  while  he 
is  playing  of  the  entrance  of  the  voices.  Now  as 
soon  as  this  fatal  bell  rings,  the  unhappy  organist 
is  obliged  to  break  off'  his  improvisation  and 
drop  the  theme  which  he  has  just  begun.  T'n- 
pleasant  as  this  may  be,  the  proceeding  is  Hccos- 
sary,  for  the  church  service  requires  in  a  certain 
respect  quite  as  much  precision  as  the  putting  of 
an  opera  upon  the  stage.  Tho  n/Jh-iaut  deter- 
mines the  course  of  the  church  music  as  he  pleases 
and  sees  fit,  and  the  organist  is  pledged  to  submit 
to  his  arrangements,  and  is  paid  for  that.  If  the 
bell  sounds  too  early,  then,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  he  must  renounce  the  spinning  out  of  his 
improvisation  and  try  to  effect  a  transition  into 
the  required  chord  as  quick  as  possible.  If  on 
the  contrary  he  has  to  wait  too  long  for  tho  bell, 
then  ho  is  obliged  to  lengthen  out  the  thing  prr 
fiis  ct  nrfaf.     For  there  he  sils,  his  hands  upon 
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the  ki'ys,  Ilia  (Vet  upon  tlio  ppdal,  ami  his  eyes 
fixed  on  {hi.:  iiiinicrcil'iii  Ijcll,  niiil  lie  exlcinporizos 
all  possible  tliiii<rs,  whatever  eoinos  into  his  head 
and  foet:  abniplly  eurlailed  motives,  senseless 
chords,  passages  whieh  say  nothing.  In  the  an- 
guish of  his  heart  he  often  calls  in  the  aid  of  the 
great  pedal  to  make  the  finale  as  impressive  as 
possil)lo  liy  means  of  its  thnnder  ! — If  a  composer 
has  the  mania  to  write,  an  opera  for  a  Parisian 
theatre,  ho  mnst  follow  the  inexorable  will  of  the 
theatre  director.  The  antlior  is  no  longer  master 
of  his  work.  The  <lireetor  says  to  him  in  the 
most  cowrtcons  manner :  "I  wish  to  have  this  or 
that  dropt  out,  and  this  or  that  scene  lengthened 
some  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to  bring  in  some 
kind  of  a  ballet  or  cflect  of  decoration."  Then 
the  easiest  and  the  only  way  for  the  composer  is 
to  comply  with  the  given  orders,  if  he  have  any 
intention,  under  such  circumstances,  of  having 
his  work  put  upon  the  stage.  He  can  stay  quietly 
at  home  during  the  rehearsals — the  director  takes 
care  of  all  the  rest. — One  has  only  to  see  and 
hear  the  new  Gounod  opera  and  he  will  find  this 
confirmed. 

Most  of  the  Imperial  theatres,  of  which  the 
French  are  as  proud  as  ever  were  the  Roman 
people  of  their  name,  are  continually  bringing 
out  older  as  well  as  newer  works  according  to 
the  most  arbitrary  notions.  A  chief  requirement 
before  all  things  is  the  Ballet.  Even  Shakespeare 
they  have  not  failed  to  bless  therewith.  In 
"Komeo  and  Juliet,"  as  in  every  other  work,  the 
action  is  continually  interrupted  and  suspended, 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  growing  most  interesting, 
by  a  ballet  or  some  sort  of  decoration  effect. 
The  way  of  introducing  this  is  extremely  simple. 
If  the  principal  characters  are  merry,  the  ballet 
takes  part  in  their  pleasures ;  if  they  are  sad, 
you  wish  to  divert  them  and — you  dance. — We 
are  wholly  unaware  that  it  is  customary  at  Court 
and  in  great  bouses  to  dance  when  one  is  in  bad 
humor  and  disposed  to  weep :  but  on  the  stage 
they  dance  and  sing  and  leap  while  the  fate  of 
the  principal  persons  is  being  decided  behind  the 
scenes.  Preachers,  soldiers,  gods,  devils  dance  ; 
there  is  dancing  at  funerals — in  short,  they  dance 
a  prnpos  de  tout,  as  the  French  express  them- 
selves.— O  Shakespeare,  what  has  been  made 
out  of  thy  "Pvomeo !"  What  is  left,  by  the  Paris- 
ian workers-over  of  the  text,  of  the  comic  humor 
of  Juliet's  nurse,  what  of  Capulet's  tenderness — 
and  of  his  rage  ? — What  has  become  of  that 
swan  song  of  all  love,  the  balcony  scene  ?  'Where 
is  the  humor  of  Mercutio  and  the  dreamy  fancy 
of  Friar  Laurence  ?  Out  of  Romeo  they  have 
made  a  student,  who  gives  his  grisette  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. — 
Indignantly  we  ask  those  French  Jiotchers  and 
garblers,  who  has  authorized  them  to  call  their 
job-work  "Romeo  and  Juliet ;"  why  have  they 
not  named  it  "Alfred  and  Lodoiska,"  or  "Lis- 
chen  and  Fritzchen  !" — AVe  have  now  a  Shakes- 
peare "Romeo,"  and  another  by  M.  M.  ■  Carre 
and  Barbicr ;  a  "Faust"  from  the  same  shop  and 
another  from  Goethe's ;  a  Goethe's  "Mignou," 
and  a  charivari  by  the  above  named  workmen,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  same  name.  The 
Venus  of  jMilo  and  the  masterworks  of  Michel 
Angelo  are  hurled  from  their  pedestals  into  the 
dust,  and  here  and  there  a  desperate  urchin  has 
the  audacity  to  play  v;ith  an  arm  or  leg  that  has 
been  broken  oil! 

Compared  to  these  melancholy  experiments  of 


the  text  workers,  fJounod's  music  in  certain 
moments  certainly  stands  considerably  higher. 
The  best  and  most  vahiabln  piece  in  his  opera  is 
the  introduction,  which  he  calls  OiiiK'rlurn-Pro- 
hii/f :  yet  this  designation  seems  unjustified, 
inasmuch  as  the  chorus  it  contains  relates  the 
tragical  end  of  the  drama ;  the  whole  should 
much  rather  therefore  have  been  called  Oliver-' 
litri'-l'Jj)ili,r/('.  The  music  of  this  short  introduc- 
tion is  beautiful  and  seizes  hold  of  the  hearer : 
but  here  Mozart's  Don  Juan  has  considerably 
inlluenced  the  composer.  The  Opera  itself 
begins  with  a  Polka-Mazurka,  worthy  of  being 
danced  at  Kroll's  establishment  in  Berlin.  To 
this  melody  the  chorus  sings:  "L'hcure  s'envole," 
&c.  The  following  air:  "  Ah,  'jiidle  <-'f:t  belle,"  is 
worthier  and  has  grace  and  nobleness  in  its  make. 
But  its  good  impression  is  again  completely 
obliterated  by  the  following  number,  which  seems 
insignificant,  and  to  which  is  appended  the  no  less 
unmeaning  song,  of  the  Capulets:  "Allans,  jeunes 
gens."  The  whole  of  this  last  part  betrays 
undeniable  descent  from  the  Mozart  and  Haydn 
Minuets ;  but  here  the  imitation  lacks  the 
peculiar  accent. — The  ballad  "Queen  Mab"  is 
built  upon  curious,  if  not  new,  orchestral  elfects, 
which  produce  rather  a  hiznrre  than  an  original 
impression.  If  one  will  call  to  mind  Berlioz's 
orchestral  movement,  he  will  find  at  once  the 
difference  between  the  two  compositions.  With 
Berlioz  one  sees  and  feels  Shakespeare  in  the 
very  first  bars.  This  is  Queen  Mab,  in  the  nut- 
shell, drawn  by  "little  atomies,"  with  spider's 
webs  for  traces ;  here  a  fairy  atmosphere  floats 
round  us.  Gounod's  Queen  Mab  on  the  contrary 
makes  the  impression  of  a  clumsy  person  who 
disturbs  and  plagues  us  in  our  sleep.  This  ballad 
is  followed  by  a  pretty  phrase  :  "0  ircsor,  &c.,  to 
which  is  attached  a  Scherzo  of  the  friends  of 
Romeo:  '■' Nous  avons  pre'ni  ceci,"  two  numbers 
of  apt  and  tasteful  invention,  the  only  objection 
to  which  is,  that  they  have  been  too  much 
shortened  and  passages  marked  out  without 
enough  regard  to  the  musical  sense.  After  Mme. 
Carvalho  (Juliet)  has  brought  before  the  public 
a  vocal  waltz ;  "Je  reiix  voire  dans  le  reve," 
which  transports  us  to  the  Cafe's  Clianianls  of 
the  Champs  Elysces.  there  appears  a  Duo : 
"Anr/e  ailorahle,"  sung  by  Michot  (Romeo)  and 
Mme.  Carvalho,  which  is  as  cold  and  big  as  the 
icebergs  and  gives  us  various  -matter  for  reflec- 
tion. Well  may  one  ask  here  :  Where  is  that 
fire  of  passionate  love,  v;hich  ends  so  tragically  V 
It  might  be  called  a  duo  of  automatons.  The 
first  Finale  is  just  as  poor  and  empty  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  act.  Yet,  taken  together,  this 
Act  is  the  best  of  all,  for  here  and  there  one 
finds  a  good  musical  phrase,  possessing,  sense  and 
soul.  The  success,  which  this  Act  finds  with  the 
Parisian  public,  it  owes  to  the  rhythm  so  happily 
chosen  for  that  public  :  Mazurka, Minuet,  Waltz. 
The  Second  Act  begins  with  another  very 
feeble  number  musically  :  ^'L'ecc-loi,  solcil!"  ;  upon 
many  happy  moments  in  it  there  continually 
follow  phrases  cold  and  saying  nothing.  In  the 
Balcony  Scene,  the  tenor  (Michot)  does  not  give 
enough  heed  to  his  voice  ;  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  at  all  about  Juliet's  reputation  and  seems 
to  think  he  is  not  compromising  her,  if  he  does 
sing  like  Verdi's  Troubadour  in  the  third  act. 
The  chorus  of  the  patrol :  Personne,  personne, 
&c.,  has  a  well  marked  rhythm,  although  the 
invention  therein   is   not    new.     The   following 


Duo,  a  failure  at  the  outset,  shapes  itself  a  little 
more  interestingly  as  it  goes  on.  But  the  two 
lovers  the  whole  time  appear  sleepy,  heavy,  icy 
cold.  What  delight  the.  nfflriant  would  have 
caused  to  all  musicians,  had  he  only  pulled  the 
little  boll  luTC  in  the  second  act ! 

If  we  speak  of  the  Trio-Ciuartct  of  the  Third 
Act,  it  is  to  accuse  it  of  being  an  imitation  of  the 
Trio  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  Hurpienois.  Compare 
the  following  Finale  with  La  Fille  du  Ref/iment 
and  with  the  "Blessing  of  the  Poniards"  in  the 
IIiKjuenols,  and  you  will  find  not  too  much 
resemblance,  especially  to  the  latter  work,  in  so 
far  as  Gounod  does  not  transport  us  by  his  music 
into  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Regiment"  in  point  of  rhythm  does  not  stand  a 
great  way  off.  The  Duo  in  the  Fourth  Act  is 
certainly  the  worthiest  and  best  piece  of  music  in 
the  whole ;  yet  it  owes  the  impression  it  makes 
more  to  the  charming  pianissino  of  the  voices, 
than  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  theme  itself. 
All  the  rest  of  this  Duo  is  masterly  and  must 
carry  every  devout  listener  away  with  it.  Most 
especially  in  the  Allegro  does  the  composer- 
appear  on  a  level  with  the  great  poet ;  the  music, 
like  the  situation,  is  poetically  and  pathetically 
beautiful,  and  if  Gounod  had  written  nothing 
else  but  this,  he  would  have  proved  that  he 
possesses  a  great  genius.  Also  in  the  following 
Quartet  we  find  a  very  beautiful  part,  sung  by 
Capniet.  The  Romanza  of  Friar  Laurence, 
where  he  tries  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  nar- 
cotic, is  a  complete  failure.  Now  follows  a  March, 
played  upon  the  so-called  new  Sax  instruments, 
which  is  kept  in  a  sonorous,  broad  style,  but 
reminds  us  of  much  that  we  have  heard  before  ; 
besides,  it  utterly  lacks  the  character  of  a  wed- 
ding march.  Of  the  whole  chorus  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said,  except  that  you  find 
therein  a  deal  of  noise  without  sense.  The  fourth 
Act,  again,  ends  cold  and  devoid  of  interest,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Juliet  is  supposed  to  be 
dead,  the  chorus  of  some  200  persons  indulges 
itself,  after  a  long  and  tedious  declamation,  in 
shouting  out  the  two  words,  "Juste  del .'" — and 
the  curtain  falls.  Here  would  have  been  the 
moment  for  the  composer  to  introduce  a  musical 
peroration,  like  that  of  the  immortal  poet.  But 
the  interest  in  the  Fifth  Act  vanishes  completely, 
and  this  is  a  sign  of  Gounod's  dramatic  weakness  > 
for,  after  the  Italian  composer  had  created  the 
fine  number:  "Onihra  ndorato  aspetto,"  even 
Halevy  in  his  Giiido  et  Ginevra  was  able  to  offer 
something  considerably  finer  than  Go-unod. 

Vv'e  have  endeavored,  in  the  abo-ve  remarks,  to 
give  a  general  exposition  of  the  worth  of  the  last 
opera  of  Gounod.  Here  and  there,  only,  musical 
beauties  show  themselves  ;  and  these  noi;  seldom 
seem  like  imitations  of  other  masterworks;  only, 
after  the  wont  of  the  composer,  they  are  skilfully 
disguised  under  the  trompe-rceil  of  a  well  invented 
and  carefully  elaborated  instrumentation. 


Musical  Letters  by  Ferdinand  HUler.* 

THE    FORTY-FOUnTH    3IUS1C.\L    FESTIVAI.    OF 

THE  LO-WEK  RHINE   AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

{Continued  from  page  75.) 

With  a  work  like  Beethoven's  C  minor  Sym- 
phony,*it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  no 
explanation,  hov,'ever  poetical,  can  ever  suffice 
for  instrumental  music  of  the  highest  class.  How 
many  performances  have  ])eople  attempted  to  fit 
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to  this  Titanic  production  !  Wc  may  take  tlie 
most  important  events  from  liuman  lil'c  ami  finm 
history,  but  everytliinc;  a|i|iear3  pcUy  in  com- 
parison; and,  if  wc  indulj;c  in  rcllcction,  or  pure 
thought,  in  order  to  form  from  these  sublime 
melodies  a  logical  chain,  it  is  just  as  though  we 
■were  to  pour  water  u|ion  fire.  The  deliverance 
of  the  soul  from  what  is  common  is  the  only  pro- 
gramme of  all  true  instrumental  music ;  it  is  as 
noble  as  it  is  endless.  The  spirited  performance 
of  this  sym])liony,  whicdi  conimenced  the  second 
evening,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ])nint3  of 
the  Festival.  The  public  were  most  proliiundly 
moved,  and  it  was  long  before  the  tumultuous 
•waves  of  applause  were  calmed.  The  spirit  of 
Beethoven  lloated  over  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra. 

After  the  deep  impression  produced  by  the 
sympliony,  the  "Kyrie"  and  the  "(iloria"  from 
Cherubini's  Mass  in  1)  minor  had  a  hard  task  to 
maintain  their  grouml,  and  the  selection  of  these 
pieces  cannot  be  consiiiered  a  happy  one.  The 
JJ-minor  Jlass  is  deficient  in  some  of  those  (piali- 
ties  which  often  distinguish  Cliernbini  so  highly. 
It  is  anything  but  concise,  and  its  length  is  not 
the  result  of  a  mighty  flow  of  thought  so  much  as 
of  rellective  and  artistic  elaboration.  CalcuIatcHl 
for  a  small,  but  choice  orchestra,  it  rebels,  at  least 
in  many  jjlaces,  against  being  c.\i'cuted  by  large 
masses,  which  crush,  rather  than  bring  out  with 
increased  prominence,  its  individuality.  This  is 
a  pity,  because  none  ol'tlio  works  performed  Iiad 
made  such  large  demands  u])on  the  coiiseienlious 
zeal  of  the  chorus.  The  pieces,  too  (under  Breu- 
nuug's  direction),  went  admirably,  and  the  solo- 
ists, among  whom  was,  by  the?  way,  llerr  Gobbels, 
tlie  tenor,  of  Ai.x-la-('liapelle,  did  their  Ijest  in 
the  dilTicult  concerted  music.  But  the  general 
hnpression  was  not  e.\citing,  tliough  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  appreciation  were  lieanl 
from  the  lips  of  many  accor.ipllsheil  amateurs. 
Especial  applause  was,  on  the  other  hand,  award- 
ed to  .Schumann's  passioualo  Ocnnrcm  overtm-e. 
Breunnng  was  the  t'ondnctor.  The  orchestra 
played  it  with  rare,  T  might  almost  say  personal, 
devotion  to  their  task  ;  so  that  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  not  merely  fiery  and  full  of  expres- 
sion, but,  despite  its  many  perilous  details, 
altogether  blameless. 

The  scenes  from  (lluck's  Orjiln'u.'i  are  among 
the  most  important  ever  produced  in  the  domain 
of  dramatico-dedamalory  music.  They  aflorileil 
Mile.  Bottelbeim  ample  opportunity  for  display. 

This  young  artist,  already  celebraled.  began 
her  career  as  a  pianist.  It  is  no  harm  for  a 
future  priinii  ilonun  to  be  conver.sant  with  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  and  we  only  wish  that  very  many 
had  gone  through  a  course,  of  this  description. 
Profound  musical  intelligence  is  manifested  by 
Mile.  Bcttellieim  in  every  bar  she  sitigs.  Her 
voice,  extending  over  more  than  two  octaves  in 
compass,  possesses  rare  fulness  and  still  rarer 
ccpiality  of  tone.  Mile.  Bettelheim  had  previous- 
ly shown  in  Jtnhi^  ^fllrc<!hlru.■^  how  varied  wen; 
her  conception  and  vocal  art.  AVitli  a  facility 
full  of  grace  she  had  given  the  air,  "Die  Freilieit 
nur  allein  gibt  neue  Bracht  dem  Sonnenschoin," 
while,  in  the  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  Part 
Three,  she  expressed  perfectly  the  high  purity  of 
a  devout  spirit.  With  invincible  and  jovous 
devotion  she  had  sung  at  all  the  rehearsal's,  and 
done  almost  too  much.  Her  performance  in 
0;7>/it»s  proved  that  she  was  not  less  capable  of 
the  most  passionate  expression,  and  competent  to 
grasp  and  realize  the  most  delicate  effects  of  light 
and  shade  in  Gluek's  recitative.  Yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold,  her  voice  was  not  completelv 
under  control — but  she  extorted  double  admira- 
tion from  the  initiated,  for  the  great  art  by  which 
the  acliieved  everything  with  an  organ  not  quite 
compliant  to  her  will.  L'nliirtunately  there  exists 
no  process  for  photographing  a  voice,  and  whetluu- 
we  wish  it  or  no,  we  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  jihrascs  more  or  less  empty,  in  order 
— iinl  to  convey  the  slightest  notion  of  it.  But 
that  photography  is  able  to  seize  on  many  beau- 
ties of  another  kind,  and,  at  least,  assist  u,s,  in 
remembering  them,  is  a  fact  which  most  certainly 
many   of  those   present  in   the  concert  room  at 


Aix-la-Cbapelle    recollected    and  turned   to  ac- 
count. 

The  second  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Mendelssohn's  ]\'iiljiuri/i.<-Xiir!it,  one  of  his  most 
genial  and  original  couipo.sitions,  and,  generally, 
a  work  that  is  unique  of  its  sort.  It  was  a  real 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  (ioethe's  poem,  spark- 
ling with  life,  and  so  magnilieently  constructed, 
both  from  a  dramatir'  and  a  nuisical  point  of  vi((W, 
shoidd  have  been  left  for  Mendelssohn  to  treat, 
after  being  public  property  for  half  a  century  at 
the  least.  Among  the  things  obtainable  only 
with  dinieulty  in  this  world  are  the  right  fiddle 
for  a  violinist ;  the  right  husband  for  a  yoinig 
girl ;  and  the  right  poem  for  a  composer.  And 
although  there  have  always  been  hWirrlo  more 
violinists  and  maidens  than  composers,  the  last 
case  is  attended  with  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  dilliculty.  In  opera,  Memlelssohn  never  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  with  such  a  liliri'tto  as  he 
retpiireil,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  vn:  are  jioorer  by  a  work 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  1  )ii  Xtnibcrfliilc,  I'lih- 
lio.  and  l)ir Fri'lfrhiilz.  In  the  Wdlpunjis-Norlit. 
howevi^r,  he  found  a  subject  to  satisfy  his  best 
inclinations,  the  joy  of  Spring  and  the  free  air  of 
Heaven;  the  fantastic  element,  and  the  light  of 
the  heart,  which  can  illumine  every  creed.  It  is 
not,  however,  "the  high  symbolical  intention" 
which  Ooethe  claims  for  his  poem  that  entrances 
us  afresh  every  time  we  hear  this  eternally 
youthful  work,  but  "tlie  joyous,  uncoiupierable 
enthusiasm  that  glows,  brilliantly  and  iilcarly.  iu 
it."  This  same  joyous  enthusiasm  imbued  the 
Conductor  and  tliose  under  him.  and  procured  ns 
a  performance  sparkling  with  life.  .Mile.  Bettel- 
heim undertook  the  part  of  "an  old  woniau  from 
among  the  people" — and  no  one  felt  angry  that 
she  represented  tlie  old  woman  only  mnnirnlhi. 
Niemann  sang  the  air  of  the  Youth,  without  a 
.single  Icinpn  ruhnin,  with  as  much  eonscienlious- 
ness  as  spirit,  and  even  the  anxious  "Christian 
watch"  without  the  least  timidity,  strange  as  he 
must  have  felt  under  the  circumstances.  The 
part  of  the  Druid  is  on(!  of  Hill's  best  ellorls  ;  he 
is  comidetcly  master  of  it,  voeally  and  intidlectu- 
nlly. — It  was  in  a  truly  elevated  frame  of  mind 
that  we  left  the  place  where  the  Festival  was 
h(dd.  Beautiful,  sublime  (Jerman  art  I  "Who 
can  rob  thee  of  tliy  light  !" 

(To  bo   contiimc-.l). 


Religion  in  Germany. 

Ne\v  Knot. and  and  (ii:i;MANY  ('i>NTr,A«TF.i>. — 
Tin;  tli.r.MAX  Saiiu.vtii. — Ditiks  ani>  Pi.uas- 
CUES  OF  Tin;  D.vy. — Cnuitcii  Liiu-itrv. 

(Corrcspondenco  of  tho  Oay^ctU:.) 

LlvIP.sic,  .July  I.'jth,  ISfiT. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  work  upon  Anicricn,  after 
spciiking  of  tlic  propensity  of  .\cw  KiighnukTs  to 
resort  to  rcligio;!  ns  a  strong  drink,  confesses  Iiimsell' 
very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  their  furious  de- 
mmciiUion  ttf  all  rational  and  Imrinless  amuscinents. 
Miss  JIartincau  went  a  little  I'nrtlier,  and  tells  us  iliat 
as  we  baiiisii  from  our  lives  nil  other  excitements, 
enjoyments  and  recreations,  reliu'ion  hcconies  actually 
the  only  outlet  left  us,  and  we  must  fuid  our  amuse- 
ment, consolation,  pleasures  and  quarrels  in  that  one 
suhjeet. 

The  Oerni.ins,  frightened  at  the  strai'.dit jacket 
dispensation  of  tlic  early  reformers,  hranehed  olf  into 
all  manner  of  bolicls,  and  loundril  all  ninnner  of 
sects,  from  which  most  of  ours  are  eopietl.  At  last, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  settled  as  a  liody  upon 
the  broad  cround  of  rational,  natural  reliirion,  wdiieh, 
to  one  fresh  from  the  rigid  honds  of  Xew  England, 
seems  refreshing  and  delightful.  They  helievo  tliat 
reliijion  does  not  consist  In  creeds  or  helicfs,  in  pass- 
ing: week  days  after  one  f;isiuon,  and  Snhhatlis  after 
another,  or  in  uniting  wiili  a  church  throiip;h  some 
religious  experience.  A  man  wiih  them  is  religious 
or  not  according  as  there  is  i  i  his  heart  a  desire  for 
self-perfection,  au  incentive  w'lieh  urires  him  to  some 
poal,  some  aim  to  wdiicii  all  his  faculties  arc  directed. 
If  a  German  feels  the  power  and  omnipotence  of  God 
or  Christ,  hut  cannot  embody  this  idea,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered his  fault.  If  tliis  conec|>tion  leads  liim  ever 
onward,  ui'2;es  him  to  perfect  himself  and  aid  those 
aliout  him,  he  is  a  Christian,  no  matter  what  his 
belief  may  lie.  He  does  his  work  of  jrood  unfettered 
and  uneramped  bv  doctrines  and  creeds.  \\'hy  docs 
he  need  tlicm  !  Xatnral  religion  is  founded  on  man's 
instinctive,   free,    unfettered    worship    of    an    ideal, 


whctiier  that  ideal  be  God  or  not.  It  is  founded  on 
tiie  love  and  humanity  of  man  to  inan,  and  what 
more  does  one  need  for  liis  relicinn  tlian  (jermaus 
ask  ?  We  have  prescribed  rules  and  regulations, 
with  which  our  minds  arc  liounii  from  infancy,  and 
free,  outspoken  trulii,  in-tcad  of  iieiiig  sonj;hi  after 
and  lionoicd,  i.s  crushed  under  ilie  heel  of  public 
opinion.  Wiiat  man  with  ns  e:in  stand  out  against 
our  various  sects  and  creeds  witlioul  having  rbreeted 
airainst  iiiin  the  oiipiobrium  (jf  the  whole  eoniiminity  ? 
What  man  is  not  furecil,  in  self-defence  and  iu  order 
to  maintain  his  jtosition  in  society,  to  adopt  the 
reIii:;ion  of  liis  cominuniry. 

InsicHd,  too,  of  one  grisnd.  bi-oad,  common  ground 
of  wiiiship.we  must  choo>e  our  ;eli;,don  from  nunierocrs 
ri^id  sects,  which  are  divided  tiv  shadt-s  of  belief,  by 
rivalry,  and  often  by  lialred.  If  a  meudier  of  one 
so-iety  iu  which  his  friends  are  common  woi-shijipers, 
finds  liimself  unable  to  aeee|it  all  its  doctrines,  he  is 
no  longer  a  Cln'istian  .and  a  lirother,  Ijut  an  unbeliever, 
and  must  withdraw  to  auotljcr  .society.  How  many, 
on  this  account  unwilling  to  separate  ihcmselvcs  from 
friends,  arc  forced  to  accept  a  belief  to  which  tiieir 
hearts  can  never  consent  !  How  many,  by  camp 
meetings,  those  hotbeds  of  religion,  are  forced  into  a 
system  which  they  ilo  not  undersUiml,  .and  from 
which,  when  oin-e  ai-rlvcd  at  maturity,  they  dare  not 
retreat  '.  Wliat  but  lliis  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
backsliding,  consc(inent  hypocrisy,  and  striving' to 
keep  U])  appearances,  whieii  are  only  a  mockery? 
How  much  misery  may  this  tyranny  of  religion  en- 
gender in  householdsrif  whicli  ilicworld  knows  nothing! 
It  is  the  constant  struiiiile  between  the  demand.s  of 
the  soul  for  a  true,  Ojien,  honest  expression  of  !)cliel', 
and  tiie  restraints  of  friends  or  of  public  opinion.  If 
in  my  sniidl  circle  I  have  known  such  misery,  how 
much  may  exist  thrnurrhont  the  land  i  'I'be  Germans 
seem  to  liave  passed  out  of  their  narrow  pale  of  be- 
lief, or  perhaps  they  as  a  liody  were  never  in  it.  It 
is  directly  o|iposcd  to  the  (Jernian  mind.  They 
choose  to  worship  God  with  the  simple  faculties 
wliicli  lie  has  given  them,  rather  than  ]ilunge  into 
some  dreary  region  of  doubt,  and  clutching  at  faith 
with  one  hand  and  some  church  doctrine  with  the 
other,  ride  them  like  hobby-horses  into  heaven. 
Take  their  Sabb:itlis  for  ex.iniple.  They  stand  on 
the  broad  ground  that  tlic  day  was  made  for  ninn, 
and  not  man  for  the  day.  Their  ]ioctieal  tempera- 
ment, and  tlieir  hip-li  cultivation  in  literature  and  art 
lead  them  to  worship  in  some  w.ay  the  Alniijibty 
God.  Very  many  of  ilieni,  no  matter  wliat  their  lie- 
lief,  attend  church  in  the  morning,  but  tho  strictest 
relax  themselves  after  dinner.  I  am  iu  the  family  of 
the  most  New  Kn^dand-like  German  'Christian  that  I 
liave  seen,  yet  he  sees  no  harm  in  a  pletisine  walk  or 
a  visit  in  the  nfiernoon.  "The  mornings  I  devote  to 
mv  (iod,"  he  said  to  me,  "the  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  rest  and  eujoynient  after  the  toils  and 
cares  of  the  week."  This  is  the  general  mind  of  the 
people  in  the  afteruoou  ;  the  jrardcns  and  promenades 
are  full,  and  the  niechnnies  and  laboring  people  are 
seen  liy  Ir.indreds,  not  alone  or  in  rum  shops,  hut 
taking  their  whole  family  for  a  walk,  or  knitting 
under  the  trees  in  the  bccr-gandens,  children  and  all, 
listening  to  music. 

Now  wliy  is  this  not  rational  ?  Is  it  not  belter 
than  conipelliiig  little  eliildren  to  attend  two  scrnions 
and  a  Sunday  seliool,  or  shutting  tliem  up  with  a 
tract  to  rend  and  a  hymn  to  learn  V  Is  there  a  sin'„de 
New  KuLdand  child  who  docs  not  look  back  uiiou 
such  Sabbaths  with  the  most  lively  honor  ''.  is  there 
one  who  would  not  have  taken  a  sound  tloas'iing  if 
he  could  have  slept  from  his  Saturday  night's  bath 
tab  to  school-call  on  Monday  inornin;,'  ?  is  it  pro- 
bable (iu  ease  nny  objection  should  be  made  to  tlio 
child's  opinion.)  that  any  religious  love  or  enthusiasm 
could  possibly  lind  its  way  into  his  heart  with  such 
an  amount  of  liorror  and  disgust  wliieli  he  felt  for  tlie 
day.  In  Germany  the  sluqis  are  eIo<ed,  not  because 
it  '  is  wrons  to'  open  them,  but  because  the 
.Salibath  is  for  rest  and  quiet  enjoyment.  i"or  this 
reason  the  museums  and  art  galleries  are  all  open 
and/rec,  that  those  persons  wdio  have  labored  all  tho 
week  may  have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  them- 
selves in  "those  works  o(  art  wdiich  are  the  pride  of 
their  land.  How  much  the  lower  classes  prize  this 
privile','e  will  readily  be  seen  by  one  who  walks  on  a 
Sunday  through  tlie'  museums  of  Fiance  or  Germany. 
In  England  the  same  people  crowd  tlie  gin  palaces, 
because  tlie  Erglisii  people  are  too  reli;;ious  to  sanc- 
tion any  such  heterodox  crime  as  the  shutting  up  of 
rum  shops  and  o|iening  of  art  galleries  upon  the 
.Sabbath.  Ameriea  can  choose  which  of  tlie  two  evils 
is  preferable  ;  for  people  will  be  amused  or  entertain- 
ed in  some  way,  and  if  innocent  pleasures  are  de- 
barred them,  tlicy  seek  illegitimate  ones. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  in  my  letters  of  tho 
very  few  excesses  one  sees  in  Germany,  even  among 
the"  students.  Willi  us  ■.\  youth  Inought  up  in  tho 
strictest    mann-r  goes    at   ciglitcca    to   the  city  and 
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cnf;a;;us  in  business.  IIo  resists  for  some  timo  tlio 
lijiii|ilHtii>ns  lo  onjdv  In  a  riitionMi  miinncr  tlio  only 
.l;iy  wliirli  he  e.in  rail  liis  own.  Finiilly  lie  yields  so 
I'nr  li>  teniplnlinn  as  Id  niKi'  a  walk,  nr  visit  a  saereil 
euneerl,  ini|ielK(l  ilii-reto  liy  liis  eares  and  labors  of 
llie  week. 

l!ut  lliese  slii;lit  derclietions  of  duty  arc  cnougb  ; 
lie  lias  passed  the  Kubicon  ;  lie  has  disgi'aeefl  the 
circle  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  hi'i  ehnreli  look 
onl  at  him  with  horiid  eyes  as  nt  n  Sabbathbrealcer. 
What  is  the  result?  lie  feels  at  lirst  the  same  as 
ever,  he  is  not  conscious  of  haviuf;  commilleil  any 
heinous  crime,  but  the  church  tells  liini  so,  his  |jious 
relations  tell  him  so,  and  finally,  believing,'  it,  be 
Koes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  becinninf,'  every  week 
more  reckless  and  ilesperate.  Had  be  been  left  lo 
liiiiiseir,  in  all  proliability  bis  i;rcatest  sin  would  bave 
consisted  in  KoiuK  to  church  in  the  niorninf;'  and  sail- 
in';  down  the  harbor  in  the  afictnoon.  Look  at 
(iernian  students.  Ainonj;  the  hundreds  wboiri  I  see 
constantly,  there  are  at  the  most  a  score  whose  reli- 
gious lives  apinoacb  the  New  Enf;land  standard,  but 
there  are  still  fewer  whoso  lives  arc  vicious  or  de- 
luaved.  Willi  us  as  one  class  becoiues  too  strict  and 
severe  in  its  demands,  the  other  grows  more  lax. 
You  cannot  make  a  man  serious  by  law,  you  cannot 
legislate  bim  every  Sunday  into  an  arm-chair  where 
be  shall  sit  all  day  and  think  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. But  you  can  give  him  some  miildle  ground  to 
stand  upon  between  the  ehureb  and  the  rum-shop. 
The  (iermans  do  this  by  giving  the  people  innocent 
pleasures,  by  removing  ilie  social  tyranny  which 
forces  religion  down  the  throats  of  our  young  people. 
Every  child  Is  baptizeil  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
heathen,  and  that  is  the  b,w  of  the  land,  but  beyond 
It  he  is  free.  When  he  arrives  at  maturity  it  is'  cus- 
tomary to  unite  with  the  church,  and  tliis  is  usually 
done  no  matter  what  the  piivate  belief  of  the  person 
may  be.  So  it  is  common  to  lind  among  church 
goers  and  persons  of  regular  standing  as  members  of 
cbiirehes,  those  who  represent  overv  shade  of  belief 
It  IS  common  to  see  men  attending  church  wlio  never- 
theless laugh  at  modern  religion  and  its  absunlly 
small  influence.  Such  a  ni.an  was  one  of  mv  profes- 
sors here.  "  I  atlende.l  ehureb,"  said  he,  "to'worsbip 
the  Almighty,  and  inasmuch  as  I  believe  in  him  and 
worship  him  every  d.ay  of  my  life  I  account  myself  a 
Christian.  There  is  no  public  voice  against  such  a 
man,  although  be  eould  hardly  have  believed  one  of 
the  articles  of  faith  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. Another  gentleman  with  whom  I  studied  had 
been  recommended  to  me  as  a  worthy  and  religious 
mail.  I  had  also  often  seen  him  at  church.  lie" was 
neveitheless  a  deist  with  no  belief  whatever  in  re- 
vealed religion.  "I  profess  a  religion  of  mv  own  " 
lie  said,  "I  love  and  reverence  my  God,  and  who 
shall  deny  me  the  name  of  Christian  or  refuse  me 
the  privilege  of  worsliiiiping  with  mv  fellow  men  '" 

Ihis  would  sound  strangely  at  hdme,  but  why  is  it 
not  the  true  Christian  doctrine  after  all  ^  The  Ger- 
mans allow  a  man  to  believe  as  he  wishes  •  every 
heart  they  say  must  be  accountable  to  God,  and  not 
to  a  sect  or  the  narrow  minded  members  of  a  church  • 
.and  thus  with  no  rivalry  or  discord  between  followers 
of  ddlereiit  creeds,  with  no  coldness  and  inequality 
between  church  members  and  church-gners.  they 
stand  members  of  one  Christian  brotherhood  in  one 
universal  church.  There  are  manv  sliades  of  belief 
but  ihcy  do  not  interfere  one  with  .another.  Man  caii 
love  God  without  signing  a  set  of  church  documents, 
and  be  a  true  Christian  without  passing  through  the 
experience  of  a  revival  or  camp  meotiuf.  "why 
should  not  our  religion,  which  is  an  instinct  in  and  a 
necessity  to  man,  be  a  universal  and  common  one 
whose  only  church  articles  arc  love  to  God  an.l 
chanty  towards  our  fellow  men  ?  Then  all  this 
narrowness  and  su|ierstition,  this  rivalry  and  bitter- 
ness of  sects  would  be  done  .iwav.  This  hateful 
practice  of  .judging  our  fellow  creatures  bv  our  own 
miserable  standard,  and  picking  flaws  in  hearts  which 
belong  to  God  alone  would  cease,  and  the  abolition 
of  religious  tyranny  be  another  grand  step  of  our 
country  on  the  road  to  freedom  and  happiness. 

E.  L.  R. 


Contest  of  MiUtaiy  Bands  at  the  Exposition. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Daily  AilvcTtiscr). 

Pan's,  Julij  21,  1S67. 
The  Imperial  Commission  have  bad  another  golden 
day  and  further  brilliant  success  in  the  "European 
concourse  of  military  bands"  held  this  afternoon  in 
the  Palais  de  I'  Industrie.  For  this  great  musical 
competition  four  prizes  had  been  offered  in  the  form 
ot  that  number  of  gold  medals  worth  5000,  3000 
2000  and  moo  francs  respectivclv.  Ten  bands  en- 
tered the  list,  and  Austria,  Baden',  Bavaria,  P,p|.rinm 
Spain,  Holland,  Prussia  and  Russia  sent  their  choic- 
est musicians  to  uphold  their  national   honor  on  this 


occasion.  The  beauty  of  the  weather  and  the  famo 
of  the  meeting  drew  together  an  enormous  ta'owd, 
and  long  before  the  doors  were  opened  an  immense 
(inriic.  extenilcd  from  itvcry  entrance,  till  they  all 
mingled  together  confusedly  in  the  distance.  'J'lic 
noble  hall  still  retained  the  deccu'ations  that  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  lirst  of  .Inly,  and  its  appearance 
was  most  impressive.  In  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  the  lirst  entries  every  seat,  and  not  only  that,  but 
every  standiiig-]ibice,  was  occiii)icd,  and  I  presume 
full  .'id.onil  s)icciators  were  present.  The  scene  was 
magiiiliccnt,  and  the  centre,  the  galleries  and  the 
broad  tribunes  along  the  sides  were  crowded  with  a 
dense  mass  of  [icople,  wdio  extended  up  and  down 
the  vast  building  as  f\ir  as  the  eye  could  reach.  No 
musician  could  desire  a  grander  scene  in  which  to 
dis|day  his  utmost  abilities  Yet  this  grandeur  was 
mingled  with  not  a  little  discomfort,  for  the  Imperial 
Commissidii  had  sold  tickets  to  every  person  who 
applied,  and  with  ill-ailvised  ra]iacity  liad  omitted  al- 
together to  take  into  account  the  chances  of  their 
finding  any  accommodation  in  the  edifice. 

At  a  little  )iast  one,  however,  they  saw  fit  to  close 
the  doors,  and  when  every  one  present  was  at  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  and  crowded  irritation  the  bands  began 
to  arrive.  One  by  one  they  entered  the  hall  at  the 
great  western  gates,  and,  passing  over  the  elevated 
platform  before  them,  marched  the  whole  length  of 
the  building  to  the  places  assigned  them.  The  mu- 
sicians from  Baden  came  first.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Prussians,  a  noble  body  of  men  and  the  larg- 
est band  ]nesent,  numbering  no  less  than  ninety  per- 
formers, As  they  strode  along  in  their  blue  uni- 
forms, crowned  with  their  famous  helmet  bearing  a 
long  crimson  horse-hair  crest,  they  were  hailed  with 
phrensiethand  tumultuous  applause.  Not  only  from 
the  French,  but  from  a  multitude  of  Germans  in  the 
motley  audience  came  their  welcome,  and  from  hun- 
dreds of  voices  on  either  hand  were  cries  of  "Die 
Prenssen  !  Die  Pi'ci'ssen  !"  accompanied  by  waving  ot 
handkerchiefs  and  repeated  hravos.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Anstrians  in  a  far  more  showy  uniform 
of  white,  blue  and  gold,  whose  reception  w'as  hardly 
less  enthusiastic.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun  and  their  contracted 
quarters,  the  audience  were  cheerful  and  gaily  dem- 
onstrative during  the  wdiolc  of  the  long  exhibition, 
and  applauses  were  never  scanty.  The  last  to  enter 
were  the  Russians,  a  sturdy  and  stalwart  body,  71  in 
number,  whose  be.aring  greatly  impressed  the  specta- 
tors, as  with  clashing  swords  anil  heavy  tread  they 
moved  slowly  forward  in  military  order  to  their 
crimson  benches.  Their  costume  was  the  most 
showy  of  all,  and  their  forms  were  well  set  ofl"  by 
white  tunics  profusely  covered  with  orange  bands, 
trousers  of  blue  with  a  scarlet  stripe,  and  large  glit- 
tering brass  helmets,  each  bearing  an  eagle  in  silver 
with  expanded  wings  and  a  crown  on  his  bead.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  of  f\iir  complexion,  ruddy 
with  health,  and  their  expression  was  rather  impas- 
sive and  heavy.  The  tempest  of  shouts  that  greeted 
their  appearance  did  not  seem  to  affect  them  in  the 
least. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  finally 
completed,  the  Baden  band  first  mounted  the  stage, 
which  had  been  erected  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
hall  and  directly  in  front  of  the  stand  occupied  bv 
the  judges,  and  began  the  first  notes  of.Mendelssohn's 
FinaJc  de  Lnreli'i/.  But  they  quickly  came  to  a  stop. 
So  vast  is  the  Palace  of  Industry  that  those  at  the 
opposite  end  could  hear  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  as 
ill  fitted  for  a  conceit  room  on  this  account  as  the 
Great  Eastern  for  the  merchant  service,  and  this  oc- 
casion well  proved  it.  Obstreperous  outcries,  ex- 
clamations of  Tcne;-;'ci.'  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, not  to  speak  of  an  umbrella  which  a  digni- 
fied paterfamilias  solemnly  unfurled  and  extended 
towards  the  musicians  as  if  he  would  draw  ibeni 
towards  him  and  "marshall  them  the  way  that  they 
were  going,"  all  testified  to  the  determination  of  the 
audience  to  have  the  band  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
edifice  if  they  could  anyway  effect  it.  These  were 
followed  by  a  storm  of  "assis!  assis  !"  hisses,  protes- 
tations, cries  of  "il  n'eft  pnx  pnssHJc,"  and  objurga- 
tions in  German,  Spanish,  English  and  every  known 
tongue,  from  those  who  were  located  nearer  the  band. 
For  full  five  minntes  this  wild  confusion  lasted,  while 
the  players,  with  true  German  phlegm,  awaited  the 
result.  Again  they  began,  and  again  the  waves  of 
fierce  discord  surged  to  and  fro  over  the  great  ocean 
of  people.'  Obviously  the  one  half  of  those  present 
who  could  not  hear  were  resolved  that  the  rest  should 
share  their  privileges.  But  their  indignation  was  at 
length  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  and  the  fierce 
complaints  gradually  softened  down  to  muttered 
growiings  and  then  to  perfect  stillness  as  the  first 
strains  of  Lorelcy,  faint  and  delicate,  became  ap))ar- 
ent  to  the  ear.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  audi- 
ence, having  taken  nothing  bv  this  riot,  were  tran- 
quil and    showed  they  had  sufficient   philosophy  to 


make  the  best  of  their  ill  luck.  Those  that  could 
hear  listened  with  an  attentive  ear  as  the  marvels  of 
music  were  unfolded,  while  those  most  remote  left 
their  seats  and  added  their  unwelcome  presence  to 
the  already  uncomfortable  multitude  around  the 
stage.  They  gradually  overflowed  the  beautiful  flow- 
er beils  and,  sitting  and  stepping  upon  them,  des- 
troyed the  plants  completely  ;  the  delicate  brass  rail- 
ing that  surrounded  them  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  serric-nx  de 
I'ille  could  prevent  them  from  invading  the  scats  of 
the  musicians. 

The  Finale  de  Loreley  was  followed  by  the  "Over- 
ture to  Oberon,"  which  every  band  was  reijuired  to 
play  in  addition  to  a  moreeim  of  its  own  selection,  as 
a  common  test  of  the  capacity  of  all.  At  its  close, 
wdiich  was  closely  accompanied  by  profuse  applause, 
— and  during  the  whole  occasion,  by  the  way,  the 
people  were  by  no  means  niggards  of  their  approval 
— the  Badois  descended  from  the  platform  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  These  belong- 
ed to  the  first  regiment  of  engineers  and  numbered 
04.  They  were  the  least  impressive  of  all  both  in 
their  music  and  personal  appearance.  I  think  I 
never  saw  more  inferior  looking  men,  and  the  uni- 
form they  wore  was  in  the  extreme  of  bad  taste. 
Tlicy  played  /</«ta('s/cs  upon  national  airs,  and  their 
work  was  not  ill  done,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  praise.  At  half  past  two  the  Prussians  mount- 
ed the  stand.'  They  were  older  men  than  most  of 
the  other  performers,  with  the  exception  of  the  veter- 
an (jnrde  de  Paris,  and  their  large  number  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  selected  from 
two  regiments,  the  Second  of  the  Guard  and  the  reg- 
iment of  the  Emperor  Francis.  This  fact,  combined 
with  their  great  excellence  as  musicians,  tended  to 
make  their  notes  more  widely  heard  and  more  elTec- 
tive.  Their  piece  was  well  selected  and  consisted  of 
airs  from  Le  Prophele  of  Meyerbeer.  To  those  who 
listened  to  their  strains  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
surpass  the  exquisite  time  of  the  instruments  and  the 
true  musical  sympathy  and  feeling  with  which  every 
performer  interpreted  the  inspiring  bequest  of  the 
great  composer.  The  solos  were  given  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  clearness  that  excited  the  audience  to  irre- 
jiressible  exclamations  of  delight.  They  could 
liardly  await  the  conclusion  before  rising  to  their  feet 
and  cheering  again  and  again  in  a  tempest  of  noisy 
satisfaction.  The  "Overture  to  Oberon"  was  render- 
ed with  the  same  power.  There  was  a  vigor  and 
confidence  in  the  louder  portions  that  always  mark 
genuine  musical  talent  and  taste,  while  the  more  del- 
icate chords  seemed  an  air  expanding  as  it  were  into 
tendrils  and  wavy  spray  of  harmony  with  a  lu.xuri- 
ance  that  to  a  cultivated  musical  taste  was  nothing 
short  of  momentary  intoxication.  Their  whole  per- 
formance lasted  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
to  those  who  heard  it  proved  a  treat  that  they  will 
never  forget.  At  its  close  the  music  which  had 
shown  itself  so  powerful  to  "shake  the  dome,"  or 
equally  to  "draw  the  tear  from  hopeless  love,"  re- 
ceived an  ovation  which  caused  the  very  roof  to  vi- 
brate, and  wdiich  did  not  cease  till  the  Austrian  com- 
petitors had  fairly  begun  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
groat  ceremonial. 

I  know  not  if  it  were  by  design,  though  it  probably 
was,  thatilic  Prussians  and  Anstrians  were  so  close- 
ly contrasted  during  this  occasion,  but  it  is  the  fact. 
They  entered  together  at  the  beginning,  their  seats 
were  side  by  side,  and  the  latter  played  directly  after 
the  former.  The  Anstrians  were  76  in  number,  and 
belonged  to  the  regiment  of  the  Due  dc  ]]'iirtemf>e7-r;. 
They  were  extremely  youthful  in  appearance,  and  I 
presume  two-thirds  of  them  were  not  twenty  years  of 
age.  They  were  fine  looking  fellows,  with  light 
hair,  fair  complexions,  red  cheeks,  and  altogether  ap- 
peared extremely  well  in  their  showy  costume  of 
white  and  blue.  They  performed  the  overture  to 
"William  Tell,"  and  did  themselves  infinite  credit. 
It  is  a  most  popular  and  effective  piece,  full  of  those 
finer  strains  which  delight  a  nice  sense  of  harmonv, 
while  it  possesses  that  musical  elair-obsenre,  that 
broadly  contrasted  light  and  shade,  which  tells  so 
well  in  its  influence  upon  the  masses.  The  players 
were  fully  equal  to  its  correct  and  melodious  render- 
ing. I  never  heard  it  so  well  done.  The  difference 
between  them  and  their  last  ]>redecessors  was  hardly 
perceptible,  cither  in  point  of  style,  we.alth  of 
expression  or  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  audi- 
ence seemed  rapt  in  silence,  only  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  movement  or  utterance  of  apprecia- 
tive admiration,  till  the  last  "winding  bout  of  linked 
sweetness"  had  died  upon  the  ear.  Then  again,  as 
before,  they  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  with  loud  cries 
of  lira  ro,  hravo  !  bis!  iiis!  made  the  vaulted  roof  re- 
bound. But  why  attempt  to  describe  what  is  really 
indescribable  ?  Why  seek  to  give  in  words  that 
transient  glow,  burning,  radiant,  but  perishable, 
which  for  the  moment  en.ables  us  to  mingle  our  own 
less  noble  minds  with  the  triumphs  of  the   great,  to 
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warm  oar  souls  at  the  firo  of  genius  ?  "Tlicre's  bcf;- 
gary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned,"  and  there's 
likewise  beggary  in  the  music  that  can  be  fitly  set 
down  in  winged  words,  and  its  choicest  strains  drawn 
out  along  the  dull  formality  of  types.  Their  echo 
still  remains  in  our  hearts,  and  will  ever  sound  in 
our  ears  across  tho  wastes  of  time,  but  wo  cannot 
impart  them  to  others. 

At  half-past  three  the  Belgian  band  began  their 
share  in  the  day's  labors  by  playing  Jaiilalsies  upon 
"William  Tell."  Their  performance,  though  good, 
was  not  particularly  impressive.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  their  melodious  brethren  from  Bavaria, 
who  belong  to  the  first  royal  fcgiment  of  infantry. 
As  their  imbecile  King  is  now  hero,  redolent  of  Wag- 
ner and  every  other  unstatesmanlike  and  ignoble  in- 
fatuation, it  is  not  to  be  wonilered  at  that  they  play- 
ed a  selection  from  one  of  the  works  of  that  compos- 
er. It  was  tho  introduction  and  nuptial  chorus  of 
Loliengrin,  and  was  played  extremely  well.  The 
audience  were  not,  however,  sorry  to  see  them  make 
way  for  the  musical  representation  from  Holland, 
who  numbered  .50  and  who  gave  some  extremely  able 
airs  from  Faust.  These  were  familiar  to  most  of 
their  hearei's  and  thus  gave  great  delight  to  tho  less 
fastidious  and  more  unscrupulous  portion  who,  as 
the  eternal  rum-tumtum-rum-tum-ti-tum,  that  one 
now  hears  from  every  .street  organ,  was  sounded 
again  in  their  ears,  bummed,  thumped,  or  noilded  a 
somewhat  untuneful  aecompaniTncnt,  a  popular  Jiuir 
tns/'a  sur  fimtifsiii.  This  all  came  soon  to  an  end 
and  the  stolid  Dulchmen  left  their  nightingale's  nest 
with  no  little  applause,  a  large  share  thereof  being 
an  expression  of  heartfelt  relief  on  tliojiart  of  the  real 
lovers  of  music  present  that  they  bad  finished. 

And  now  public  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  at  tlie 
approach  of  the  anticipated  and,  as  it  proved,  tho 
real  triiunph  of  the  day.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
have  heard  the  iniuiilablc  music  of  the  (jarde  de 
Paris  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  other  local- 
ities in  this  city,  will  not  be  surprised  that  much  was 
cxi}ccted  of  them  nor  to  learn  that  they  fully  came 
up  to  the  general  ideal.  They  played  the  Chninr  il 
Marchii  di:s  Ficwcnlllex  from  Lohengrin,  and  that  with 
an  apijreciation  of  its  many  beauties  that  could  come 
only  from  long  practice  ami  devotion  to  their  study. 
It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  notes  so  soft,  so  clear, 
so  full  of  meaning  and  passion,  could  come  I'/om  the 
coarseness  (jf  wof)d  aial  brass.  At  times  Ibey  died 
away  into  the  very  echo  of  an  echo,  and  yet  |ialpablc, 
the  faint  murmurs  of  distant  waterfalls  and  rustling 
leaves,  the  cpiiet  whispers  of  nature  communing  wiili 
herself  wdiile  she  builds,  till  wreaths  of  melody  seem- 
ed to  float  through  the  air  ;  at  times  over  all  came 
out  strong  and  loud  the  triumphant  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet that  thrilled  through  every  soul  like  that  at  tho 
grt'nt  awakening  wlicn  the  gi'avcs  shall  restore  tho 
dcail  that  they  contained  before.  Tt  is  on  nn  occa- 
sion like  this  that  one  appreciates  the  enjoytnent  of 
which  (}od  has  made  the  human  mind  capable  and 
listens  in  silent  adoration  while  the  bidden  germs  of 
inner  life  are  warmed  into  fruitriil  abundance  by  the 
fostering  presence  of  genius.  For  a  moment  after 
the  notes  had  died  away  the  listening  crowd  admired 
the  lofty  sound,  then  as  of  old  a  present  ilcity  they 
shout  around,  and  never  was  more  unstinted  and 
universal  applause  bestowed  upon  any  successfid  ef- 
fort. I  will  not  try  to  describe  it,  but  it  was  all  that 
the  strongest  imagination  can  conceive. 

Tho  Russian  band  had  courteously  been  placed  be- 
tween that  of  the  Garde  de  Pun's  and  that  of  tho 
Guides  de  la  garde  imp(fn'ali;  who  were  to  play  the 
last.  They  had  chosen  somewhat  strangely,  in  view 
of  the  late  ciicumstanccs,  tho  overture  of  Vie  pnur  le 
Czar  by  tilinka.  It  is  a  gay,  sprightly  and  popular 
iiinrceau,  but  it  was  brought  too  closely  into  contrast 
with  the  wonderful  music  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
Muscovites  did  well,  but  hardly  equalled  Austria  or 
I'russia.  Nevertheless  they  made  a  bravo  show  in 
their  brilliant  uniforms,  as,  like  Timotheus,  they 
were  placed  on  high,  and  their  efforts  were  well  re- 
ceived. The  people  cheered  them  to  the  echo,  and 
^vhen  they  descended  one  could  infer  that  they  were 
well  pleased,  though  not  a  smile  or  wrinkle  of  ex- 
pression had  rallied  a  single  cheek  so  as  to  alter  their 
placid  stolidity. 

Their  successors  came  forward  at  half  p.ist  five  and 
)daycd  the  six  fanlaisies  from  the  Carnae(d  dr  Vi  itise. 
From  some  cause  an  unlucky  envasse  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  the  piece,  tho  cause  of  which  I  could  not 
understand,  tltherwise  they  played  with  their  usual 
ability.  This,  I  ]tresume,  many  of  your  readers  are 
well  acquainted  with,  as  they  have  for  a  long  time 
given  concerts  every  evening  in  the  garden  behind 
the  Palais  de  r  Industrie,  which  forms  for  that  rea- 
son a  most  agrecahls  resort  for  all  pursuers  of  plens- 
uro  al.  frisro.  As  the  last  notes  of  tho  overture 
smote  upon  the  ear,  the  setting  sun,  sloping  slowlv 
towards  the  west,  poured  forth  a  flood  of  radiance 
strikingly  in  harmony  witii  the  scene.     Broad  bauds 


of  light  descended  upon  the  people  through  tho  open 
windows  under  the  eaves.  The  profuse  and  gaudy 
hues  of  the  great  colored  window  at  the  end  of  the 
ball,  blue  and  yellow,  purple  and  orange,  were  lit  up 
with  a  brilliancy  too  dazzling  for  tho  eye.  The  huge 
parti-colored  orifaimics  pendent  from  the  ceiling  un- 
dulated widely  to  and  fro  in  the  faint  air,  as  if  waft- 
ing to  the  sun  a  parting  benediction.  And  still  the 
players  in  their  rich  tunics  of  scarlet  and  gold  played 
on,  and  we  listened  in  solemn  silence  as  the  harmo- 
nious notes  stole  over  us.  Weary,  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable by  sitting  or  standing  for  six  hours,  as  many 
had  done,  yet  they  were  not  proof  against  tho  influ- 
ences around  them,  and  embraced  by  a  feeling  of 
common  sympathy  they  listened  as  one  man.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  a  ceremonial  so  grand,  that  its 
last  ending  should  accompany  one  of^  the  great  and 
mysterious  operations  of  Nature,  that  melody  so  in- 
spiring sliould  hymn  the  sun  to  his  rest. 

The  enormous  multitude  were  long  in  quitting  the 
building.  Numerous  as  are  its  exits,  3U,(I00  persons 
cannot  leave  any  space  with  rapidity.  Many  re- 
mained to  hear  tho  final  award  of  the  prizes.  Tho 
patience  of  these  was  sevcrelv  tested,  for  the  judges 
hesitated  long — nearly  an  hour — before  arriving  at 
their  decision.  There  was,  probably,  but  little  doubt 
in  their  own  minds,  as  in  that  of  the  auilience,  that 
the  (j'arde  de  Paris  richly  deserved  the  first  prize  and 
the  only  one.  But  it  seems  to  havo  been  decided 
from  tho  outstart,  and  perhaps  ]>roperly,  that  no 
French  band  should  be  distinguished  in  this  way. 
From  this  it  resultcil  that  to  reconcile  all  diflicultics 
and  give  universal  satisfaction,  three  first  prizes  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Garde  de  Paris,  the  Austrian  and 
the  Prussian  bands  respectively,  and  three  second 
prizes  upon  those  of  Kussia,  Holland,  and  the  Guides 
de  la  finrde  impi'riale.  It  was  not  a  very  ingenious 
way  of  arranging  the  matter,  and  reminded  ono  of 
Arlemus  Ward's  method  of  dealing  with  a  similar 
crisis  when  he  made  all  his  oflicers  generals.  The 
upshot  of  tho  whole  thing  is,  that  no  one  is  content- 
ed, and  as  far  as  the  great  musical  competition  is 
concerned,  all  jiartics  stand  pretty  much  as  they  did 
before.  Yet  it  has  not  been  unfruitful.  Europe  will 
benefit  by  tho  "three  first  prizes,"  absurd  as  they 
seem,  and  wo  strangers  here  wdio  have  thus  had  the 
infinite  treats  of  the  present  gala-il.iys  crowned  with 
so  delicious  an  entertainment,  have  every  reason  to 
be  thatikful.  ii. 


Theatre  Orchestras. 


The  fall  anil  winter  reasons  ol  most  of  our  theatres 
being  about  to  begin,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  bo\v  the  musical  portion  of  their  entertain- 
ment could  be  so  improved  as  to  make  it  a  means  Of 
cultivation  to  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  attend  mu- 
sical pcrforniances  of  a  higher  class. 

As  m.'iny  of  our  readers  have  i)erha]>s  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  number  and  nature  of  tiic  instruments 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  an  orchestra,  they  oc- 
casionally give  that  name  to  any  musical  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  wind  and  siring  instruments. 
Managers  of  [ihiecs  of  amusement,  wdio  ought  to 
know,  and  in  fact  do  know  better,  turn  this  often  to 
a  ludicrous  account  by  announcing  on  their  play- 
bills, "Overture  for  full  Orchestra,"  which  full  or- 
chestra ofienest  consists  of  from  nine  to  twelve  musi- 
cians. 

The  proper  rendering  of  any  orchestra  music,  clas- 
sic or  other,  requires  nut  /(.«  than  the  following  num- 
ber :  2  first  violins,  2  second  violins,  1  alto,  1  violon- 
cello, 1  double-bass.  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboi,  2 
bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  I  trombone,  1  pair  of 
drums  or  tympnni.     Total,  21  musicians. 

Even  with  this  for  a  theatre  orchestra  large  num- 
ber, some  mnsie  requiring  additional  instruments 
could  not  be  performed  if  their  passages  were  not 
given  to  other  instruments  of  nearly  the  same  com- 
pass. This  is  not  always  feasible — for  instance,  if 
all  the  instruments  have  important  ])assagcs  of  their 
own  to  perform.  Although  not  perfectly  legitimate, 
yet  without  this  rearranging  no  music  but  of  the  sim- 
plcst,kind  could  be  given  in  our  theatres.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  generally  made  by  German  and 
French  musicians,  and  the  passages  for  instruments 
not  in  the  orchestra  are  marked  by  smaller  notes  in 
the  part  of  instruments  having  the  greatest  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  absent  ones.  Some  of  these  ar- 
rangements, mostly  of  dnnce  and  operatic  music,  are 
cleverly  done,  and  if  rendered  by  skilled  musicians, 
quite  effective. 

But  only  very  few  of  our  theatre  orclieslras  have 
more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  musicians,  and  conse- 
quently these  an'angements  must  be  still  further  re- 
duced, which  is  mostly  done  by  simply  omitting  the 
jiarts  unre]U"C=cnted  in  the  orchestra.  Such  small 
bands  have  generally  Init  a  simple  string  quartet,  one 
flute,  ono  clarinet,  one  trumpet,  two  horns,  one  trom- 
bone and  one  drum.  Several  of  our  theatre  mana- 
gers oven  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  their  orchestras  of 


horns  and  violoncello,  those  most  important  of  har- 
mony-sustaining instruments.  The  effect  produced 
by  such  a  combination  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
absolute  fact  that  the  poorest  arrangement  of  the  poor- 
est kind  of  music  requires,  besides  the  latter  instru- 
ments, two  clarinets  and  two  cornets.  Without 
these  the  performance  of  "civilized"  music  beeomea 
an  impossibility,  no  matter  if  leader  and  band  bo 
good  or  bad.  A  good  musician  never  accepts  an  en- 
gagement in  snch  an  orchestra,  but  under  the  spur  of 
absolute  necessity  and  always  at  tho  risk  of  his  artis- 
tic dignity. 

The  requirements  of  the  English  melodrama  ne- 
cessitate very  frequently  the  presence  of  the  musi- 
cians in  the  orchestra  during  the  progress  of  the  play. 
The  entrance  and  exit  of  the  virtuous  yet  suffering 
country  maiden,  of  the  grim  traitor,  of  the  burly  En- 
glish S(|uire,must  bo  marked  by  what  the  managers 
pleasingly  style  on  the  bills  "characteristic  music." 
It  used  to  bo  formerly  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  for 
a  leader  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  largo  col- 
lection of  such  small  pieces,  numbered  and  labelled  : 
"Slow  music,"  "mysterious  music, ""dreamy  mnsie  " 
"thieves'  pizzicato,"  "creeping  murderers'  music," 
"iriumphant  virtue  music,"  "hunting  music,"  "live- 
ly-dreamy music,"  "agitatos,"  "hurries,"  "dying  mu- 
sic," "wild  music,"  "angel  and  demon  music,"  etc., 
all  to  be  used  at  the  fitting  occasion.  In  one  in- 
stance within  our  recollection,  the  "creeping  murder- 
er's music"  was,  through  a  pardonable  mistake,  l>lay- 
cd  at  the  Apotheosis  of  Margarctha  ;  while,  as  if  to 
equal  things,  Camilla's  Waltz  sweetened  on  another 
occasion  the  dying  Jiangs  of  Juliet. 

It  is  needless  to  .say  that  our  good  theatre  leaders 
can  and  do  write  approj^riato  music  wdicrc  it  is  re- 
quired. But  by  far  the  greater  number  cannot  do 
so,  and  have  no  choice  left  but  to  borrow  the  needed 
music  or  else  submit  their  musical  listeners  to  a  mild 
species  of  torture. 

Once  leader  and  band  engaged, the  manager  ordina- 
rily insi'its  upon  having  none  of  that  scientific  music 
jdayed  between  tho  acts,  but  music  to  please  the  mil- 
lion, which  ukase  means,  alas  !  to  plav  nothing  but 
])icces  already  too  familiar  to  the  public  bv  the  art  of 
the  organ-grinder,  forgetting  entirely  that  the  public, 
even  the  most  unintcllectual,  has  an  instinctive 
knowdedge  of  good  and  bad  music. 

We  have  often  wondered  at  the,  wo  might  almost 
sav,  infallibility  of  the  masses  in  musical  matters. 
\VheTiever  good  music  is  performed,  there  are  few 
but  appreciate  and  applaud  it.  Even  small  orches- 
tras have  in  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  symphonies  quite 
a  choice  of'line  music  of  an  easy  comprehension. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  fragment  of  a  (iuat- 
uor.  Sextet  or  (.)etet  might  not  be  given  occasional- 
ly. Several  distinguished  (lerman  masters,  such  as 
landpaintner,  HiUcr,  Hoissiger  and  others  have  writ- 
ten cliarming  music  for  the  express  purpose  to  be 
played  between  the  acts.  If  lighter  music  is  to  he 
given  why  not  select  from  Strauss  and  Latmer,  at 
least  well-written  dance  music,  rather  than  vitiate  the 
public  taste  by  a  hodge-podge  jumble  of  sixty  opera- 
tic and  other  melodies,  each  of  them  without  the 
slightest  logical  connection  with  tho  one  that  suc- 
ceeds. 

An  intelligent  manager  ought,instead  of  proven  ting, 
rather  to  encourage  his  orchestra  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  for  between  two  e(|ually  well-directed  theatres, 
the  puhlic  will  certainly  patronize  the  one  where  the 
imiiortancc  of  good  music  is  most  recognized. 

Does  not  the  public  at  the  concerts  on  the  Com- 
mon readily  discern  between  poor  and  good  bands, 
poor  and  good  music  ?  IJoes  not  their  attentive  si- 
lence whenever  a  good  piece  of  music  is  performed 
show  at  least  that  the  beautiful  is  as  intuitively  felt  in 
music  as  in  the  art  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  actor 
or  architect  ?  Do  the  managers  think  their  public 
less  intelligent  ?  If  so,  we  believe  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

1.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  music  is  needed  at 
all  in  our  theatres,  r/ood  music  and  of  a  suHiciently 
strong  orchestra  should  not  ho  given. 

2.  To  present,  under  the  name  of  orchestra,  a 
smaller  number  than  from  16  to  18  pieces  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  public  and  should  be 
frowned  down. 

3.  To  degrade  good  musicians  to  the  level  and 
numbers  of  a  common  minstrel  band  shows  that  the 
manager  does  not  believe  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
and  is  consequently  untit  for  his  duties. 

4.  To  compel  the  musicians  to  phiy  music  distaste- 
ful even  to  the  worst  among  them  is  unworthy  of  a 
well-conducted  theatre  that  is  desirous  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  intelligent. 

A  reform  in  music  in  onr  smaller  theatres  is  sadly 
needed,  and  the  more,  since  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
jury done  in  them  every  evening  to  the  popular 
taste,  we  have  naught  but  our  Symphonic,  Oratorio 
and  Chamber  Concerts,  all  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
■  of  our  theatre  goers. — Boston  Transeript. 
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KovAL  Italian  Oi'kua.  Coiinoil's  "Romeo  nnd 
Juliet"  (of  wliicli  wo  give  in  nnolhcr  [ilaco  a  Gcr- 
imui's  tIioui;lit('iil  critieisin,  after  liearing  it  in  Paris), 
liHs  met  with  success  in  London.  Of  the  way  in 
wliioli  it  was  (lone,  here  is  tlic  Allwnwiiin's  account : 

Itmaylio  stated  as  unfortunate  that  the  "cuts" 
necessary  to  reduce  M.  Gounod's  "Romeo"  within 
reasoiinlile  limits,  have  necessitnted  omissions  hy 
whicli  tlie  lialanco  of  tlie  composition  is  destroyed. 
The  choral  ])rolo(;ue  liehind  tlie  curtain,  which  forms 
part  of  the  prelude  or  overture,  has  heen  suppressed. 
We  ilelivor  this  up  without  regret ;  also  the  ballet 
music,  and  even  Jnlift's  great  air  before  she  drinks 
the  poison  ;  but  we  must  regret  that  the  retrench- 
ment of  the  concerted  linale  to  the  third  act  should 
have  heen  found  refpiisite  ;  still  more,  that  the  luip- 
tial  march  and  Epithalamium,  in  the  fourth  act,  have 
been  taken  away.  It  follows  that  a  large  amount  of 
solidity  and  contrast  is  inevitablv  lost,  and  that,  after' 
the  lirst  act,  the  opera  is  virtually  reduced  to  a  dia- 
logue, with  a  few  snatches  of  song  for  the  subordiTiate 
characters,  a  few  morsels  of  chorus,  and  one  concer- 
ted piece — that  of  the  brawl.  It  is  true  that  Juliet's 
avowals  and  Iltnneo's  passions  are  expressed  with  a 
finish  of  detail  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  save  M. 
G<Kmod  ;  but  the  predominance  of  monologue  and 
recitative,  most  richly  accompanied,  presses  on  the 
patience.  Of  the  duets,  that  in  the  balcony  scene  is 
the  best.  The  charm  of  the  notturno  (p.  211,  piano- 
forte score)  proves  less  in  representation  ihan  we  had 
expected  :  its  perpetual  modulations  end  in  wearying 
the  ear.  We  should  fear  that  the  habit  of  introduc- 
ing these  was  becoming  chronic  with  M.  Gounod,  did 
we  not  recollect  the  delicious  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  the  first  two  acts  of  the  opera  which  preceded 
"Romeo," — '-Mireille." 

What  is  curious  is  the  alternation  of  a  peculiarity 
which  cannot  be  called  M.  Gounod's  sole  property, 
with  the  one  already  pointed  out.  It  is  impossible  io 
follow  this  "Romeo"  without  being  aware  of  the 
many  traces  of  Meyerhecr-;s»(  which  it  contains.  The 
sharp,  ringing,  broken  staccato  rhythm  (the  first  ex- 
ample of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  opening  chorus  of 
"Robert")  has  not  heen  heard  by  Aleyerbeer's  suc- 
cessor in  vain.  There  is  no  positive  plagiarism  in 
the  scene  of  ([uarrel  between  the  houses  ;  but  its  color 
was  anticipated  in  the  Pre'  aux  Cleres  scene  in  "Les 
Huguenots'" 

M.  Gounod's  music  gains  essentially  by  being  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  So  artfully  arc  the  occasional 
crudities  of  his  harmony  distributed  throughout  the 
score,  that  (when  heard)  they  pass  unnoticed,  even 
as  did  Chopin's  impure  chords  and  progressions, 
when  Chopin's  own  insinuating  hands  touched  the 
pianoforte.  Among  many  lovely  passages,  the  lov- 
liest  is  the  symphony  before  the  tomb  of  Juliet — a 
funeral  march  for  youth  and  beauty,  withal  feminine, 
totally  unlit  for  an  analogous  office  had  the  victim 
been  a  Romm,  The  execution  of  this  beautiful  pre- 
lude (not  to  praise  at  random)  was  the  most  exquisite 
performance  we  recollect  in  England — unique  in  its 
combination  of  pathos,  accent  and  charm  of  .tone. 
Yet  the  same  public  that  applauded  to  the  echo  the 
tawdry  and  essentially  inexpressive  Manchinccl  pre- 
lude in  "L'Africaine,"  let  the  movement  pass  with 
frigid  indifl'erence.  The  opening  and  close  of  the 
second  act  must  not  be  passed  over,  as  in  iU.  Gounod's 
best  manner. 

Every  resource  that  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  pos- 
sesses has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of 
"Romeo."  Mile.  Patti's  Juliet  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. The  part  is  a  winning  one,  but  the  lady  who 
has  to  sustain  it,  the  first  after  Madame  Miolan-Car- 
valho,  does  so  at  no  common  disadvantage,  since 
every  one  agrees  that  her  Juliet  is  among  the  most 
transcendent  exhibitions  of  Art,  and  the  nature  over- 
passing yet  animating  Art,  which  the  opera  stage  has 
seen.  Mile.  Patti  is  charming  ;  in  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  love-tale  girlish,  timid,  yet  admirably  graceful, 
her  girlish  timidity  yielding  by  degrees  to  the  power 
of  "the  mighty  conqueror,"  and  merging  in  an  im- 
passioned tenderness,  an  implicit  trust,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  do,  to  dare,  and  (if  need  were)  to  die 
rather  than  for  an  instant  to  bo  false  to  the  one  ab- 
sorbing interest  which  has  possessed  itself  of  her 
entire  being.  Every  note  of  the  music  is  wrought 
out  by  her  to  perfection.  Her  voice,  besides  being 
fuller,  is  younger  than  it  was  during  her  first  seasons 
in  England,  when  it  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  certain 
phenomenon  tone,  as  belonging  to  an  organ  prefer- 
naturally  worked  and  developed.  She  has  deserved- 
ly raised  herself  higher  than  she  has  till  now  stood, 
by  this  performance  which,  in   fact,  so   far   as   the 


principal  artists  are  concerned,  is  muRically  the 
nniinstay  of  the  opera.  Signor  Mario  is  a  picturesque 
IliDiiiii.  His  is  the  bearing  which  befits  the  son  of  a 
noble  house.  The  stage  has  had  no  such  lover  as  he. 
As  a  personation  his  Jiuwco  will  presently  pair  oil' 
with  his  /liimil,  since  on  his  first  taking  up  a  part  ho 
is  haliifually  apt  to  be  uncertain  in  his  eflf'eets  ; 
but  the  inilication  of  the  real  character  is 
throughout  c^vidcnt ;  and  in  the  great  scenes  ho  is 
intense  yet  delicate  to  a  wish,  with  a  shade  of  extra- 
vagance. It  is  not  his  fault,  still  less  ours,  but  the 
fault  of  the 

Old  porcerer  witli  Fcytlie  and  Rlass. 
that  we  must  s|)cak  of  his  acting  before  his  singing. 
Signor  Cotogni  is  bright  and  skilful  as  Mercutio,  and 
gives  the  diflh-nlt  song  of  "Queen  Mab"  (the  main 
charm  of  which  lies  in  the  airy  trickery  of  its  accom- 
paniments) with  intelligence.  Signor  Bagagiolo,  the 
Friar  Laurence,  has  a  noble  bass  voice,  and  an  efli'ec- 
tive  stage  presence ;  but  his  part  has  been  so  short- 
ened as  to  deprive  him  of  every  opportunity  of 
making  an  effect.  M.  Petit,  as  Oipuirt,  is  clever, 
but  hard  ;  his  voice  is  not  of  pleasant  quality.  Sig- 
nor Ncri-Bai-aldi  is  Tijhnll.  The  page,  Stephaiw,  is 
Mile.  Nau,  wdio  be  may  described,  without  hyperbole, 
as  a  miniature  copy  of  wdiat  her  mother  was. 


Jtoigljfs  lournitl  of  Uiistt. 

BOSTON,  ATJQUST  17,  1867. 

The  Nature  and  Object  of  Artistic  Instruc- 
tion. 

(From  the  German  of  Marx's  "Music  of  the  Nineteentli 
Century." 

We  distinguish,  in  every  work  of  art,  its  spir- 
itual purport,  and  the  material  element  in  and 
through  which  that  reveals  itself.  Both,  howev- 
er, are  blended  into  one  undivided  whole,  so  that 
the  work  of  art  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  one  part 
material,  and  iu  another  spiritual.  It  is  the  spir- 
it alone  which  has  collected  the  material,  and  it 
is  present  in  and  penetrates  the  whole  of  this 
material,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  work  of 
art ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  every  portion  of 
the  external  medium  exists  only  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  that  sense  for,  and  in  which,  the 
spiritual  idea  reveals  itself  in  the  entire  work. 
The  Pastoral  Symphony  does  not  consist, — first 
of  a  number  of  sounds,  melodies,  harmonies,  &c., 
&c.,  and  then  of  the  idea  of  rural  life  ;  but  both 
constitute  one  whole ;  these  ideas  of  rural  life 
have  called  into  being  and  have  embodied  them- 
selves in  just  these  melodies  and  harmonies. 

As  the  spiritual  and  material  elements  in  a 
work  of  art  are  one  and  inseparable,  so  in  the 
act  of  artistic  creation  the  whole  man  is  present 
in  his  undivided  and  inseparable  creative  being, 
with  his  senses,  his  feelings,  and  clear  perception, 
with  his  will  and  his  action,  with  the  whole 
amount  of  his  part  experience  and  acquisitions, 
as,  kindled  by  the  electric  spark  of  creative  love, 
they  flash  up  and  flow  together  into  the  form  of 
the  new  work.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
shrouds  in  such  deep  mystery  the  origin  and  pro- 
duction of  a  work  of  art.  Whence  came  that 
spiritual  idea  which  the  artist  reveals  ?  We  may, 
indeed,  show  how  it  became  accessible  to  him. 
In  that  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  there  are  many  representations  of 
scenes  of  nature  and  rural  life,  the  ideas  of  which 
must  have  been  existing  in  the  mind  of  Beetho- 
ven. But  these  ideas  had  been  formed  by  per- 
sonal impressions  long  before  the  work  of  Art 
was  conceived  and  executed  ;  they  were  familiar 
and  dear  to  many  other  musicians  besides  Beet- 
hoven, who,  nevertheless,  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  to  embody  them  in  a  work  of  art. 


A  special  and  altogether  personal  inclination 
was  required,  in  addition  to  these  ideas ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  this  inclination  .should  be  fired 
to  that  peculiar  spiritual  and  sensuous  ardor 
which  is  called  inspiration,  and  that  it  should  be- 
come active,  through  that  peculiar  power  which 
we  have  designated  by  the  term  "creative  love." 
And,  besides  all  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  be  in  the  complete  possession  of  the 
power  of  formation  ;  ,that  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
be  ac<iuainted  with,  and  have  full  command  over, 
all  tho,se  combinations  of  sounds  and  instruments 
which  constitute  the  practical  part  of  musical 
composition,  and  which  are  as  indispensable  to 
to  the  composer  as  language  is  to  the  poet. 

I  have  here  considered  art  in  its  highest  phase, 
as  creative  art.  Representative  art,  and  even 
mere  artistic  understanding,  are  however  of  the 
same  nature.  Artistic  understanding  and  repre- 
sentation are  impossible  without  natural  capabil- 
ities and  acquirements  of  diflerent  kinds.  I  must 
be  generally  susceptible  for  art ;  I  must  have  be- 
come capable  of  understanding  the  language  of 
the  particular  work  which  I  wish  to  study  and 
perform ;  I  must  have  so  cultivated  my  mind  as 
to  be  able  to  raise  myself  to  the  height  of  its 
idea ;  and  lastly,  by  practice  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient external  skill  for  its  proper  execution.  But, 
with  all  these  natural  gifts  and  preparatory  ac- 
quirements, both  the  conception  and  performance 
of  the  work  of  art  are  imperfect  and  void  of  real 
life,  without  the  presence  of  that  electric  spark 
which  flashes  up  with  the  impetuosity  and  in- 
comprehensibility of  an  original  power  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  creative  spirit  in  the  work  of  art 
comes  into  inspiring  contact  with  my  sympathet- 
ic mind. 

Now  the  dilTerence  between  Art  instruction 
and  other  branches  of  tuition  is  plain,  and  the 
nature  of  its  task  lies  clearly  before  us.  The 
task  of  every  other  branch  is  limited,  inasmuch 
as  it  occupies  itself  with  a  special  and  therefore 
limited  capability  of  the  learner.  It  conveys  to 
his  mind  something  not  previously  known,  and 
provides  for  the  prosecution  of  study;  or  it  exer- 
cises his  limbs  in  some  more  or  less  partial  direc- 
tion for  the  acquirement  of  certain  descriptions 
of  practical  skill.  Grammar  conveys  to  the  stu- 
dent the  material  of  language  (words),  and  shows 
him  the  laws  according  to  which  it  may  be  multi- 
plied and  its  specialities  combined.  It  engages 
merely  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the 
learner,  whose  other  capabilities  and  entire  per- 
sonality have  nothing  to  do  with  its  special  task. 
The  understanding  and  memory  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the  pnpil, 
are  the  only  things  brought  into  action.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  every  kind  of  technical 
training.  Insight  aided  by  experience  and  re- 
flection— nay,  mere  attention  and  a  natural  turn 
for  a  thing,  are  all  that  are  required  by  the  in- 
structor, and  that  are  to  be  awakened  and  devel- 
oped in  the  learner  ;  all  the  other  qualities,  the 
entire  man,  as  such,  remain  outside  the  field  of 
training. 

This,  as  the  above  retrospective  glance  at  the 
nature  of  Art  has  shown  us,  does  not  sufHce  for 
an  artistic  development.  It  is  not  the  possession 
of  any  or  several  special  qualifications  which 
makes  a  m?,n  an  artist,  or  susceptible  to  art ;  but 
the  entire  man  with  all  his  powers  combined  con- 
stitutes the  active  principle  of  art.  Artistic  in- 
struction, therefore,  can  be   neither  of  a  purely 
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nioclianical,  nor  ;i  purely  iiitelleetual  nature,  nor 
can  it  be  confineil  to  some  special  form  of  mental 
activity. 

In  Art,  sense  and  soul  are  one.  Artistic  in- 
struction, consequently,  cannot  bo  either  mere 
training  or  mere  doctrine,  the  development  of 
any  particular  kind  of  mental  activity.  Il  miisl 
III'  Kiluriiliiiii.  It  must  lay  hold  of  and  cihinilc 
the  entire  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  draw  him 
upward  from  a  state  of  insiilliciency  to  that  posi- 
tion of  sufTicicncy  which  artistic  life  and  activity 
demand. 

There  is  still  another  sense  in  whicli 
artistic  instruction  must  be  education.  Doctrine, 
pro|)erly  so  called,  concerns  itself  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  learner  onlj'  so  far  asto  take  no- 
tice of  his  aptness  for  its  special  subject,  which  it 
enables  hira,  by  an  intelligent  and  methodical 
proceeding,  to  acquire  with  greater  facility  and 
certainty.  For  the  rest,  the  individuality  of  the 
learner  is  to  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indilT'erence  ; 
there  is  not  one  kind  of  mathematics  or  philoso- 
phy for  .some  and  a  second  kiml  for  others. 

In  artistic  instruction  the  case  is  diirerent.  Tt 
is  true  there  is  likewise  but  one  Art  and  one  law 
of  Art  for  all.  But  every  artistic  act,  after  all, 
receives  its  last  form  anil  inij)rcssion  from  t!ie  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  out  of  whose  nature  and 
momentary  condition  it  arises  with  electric  putl- 
dennessand  power.  The  sjiiril  of  Art  is  iiniversal, 
as  that  of  Humanity;  but  eviTV  one  of  its  acts  is 
strictly  individual.  It  is  1,  and  I  alon<',  in  my 
present  condition,  in  whom  this  form,  which  they 
call  my  work  of  Art,  awakens  into  life  ;  ami  this 
i'orm  is  nothing  but  itself;  it  is  not  a  universal, 
but  a  strictly  individual  entity.  Consccpiently, 
all  artistic  inslnictlon  must  again  lie  directed  )ip- 
on  the  individiiHl  person  of  the  learner;  it  can- 
not transmit  Art  to  ''some  oni'  ortlu^  other;"  but 
it  has  to  bring  up,  to  educate,  this  particular  per- 
son tor  artistic  ai'livity,  with  a  faithful  preserva- 
tion of  all  his  individual  peculiarities. 

And  now,  all  ye  lljat  know  tliis  and  take  it  to 
heart — above  all,  yc,  my  fi'llnw  laborers  in  the 
paths  of  tuitiim — recognize  wli.-it  oin-  calling  de- 
mands from  us  I  The  educator  must  himself  be 
an  <'ducafed  man  ;  nnt  merely  a  trained,  but  a 
really  educated  man  ;  in  his  whole  nature  and 
ability  a  man  of  high  culture  and  elevated  idi^as. 
Tliis  holds  gooil  in  the  educator  as  in  .\i-t  itself. 
The  whole  soul  in  the  persnn  of  the  teacdier  ad- 
dresses the  whole  soul  in  the  pn])il.  The  teacher 
knows,  through  the  power  of  his  sclf-conseions- 
ncss,  that  what  he  artistically  produces  is  no  more 
than  the  immediate  expression  of  his  individuali- 
ty ;  that  in  his  work  and  its  effects  nothing  can 
exist  but  what  is  pecidiar  to  himself,  lie  must 
therefore  hold  inviolate  the  |icisou  and  imllvidu- 
ality  of  his  pupil,  -vvho,  like  liiin^elf,  can  only  njiu- 
ratc  and  produce  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  organization.  Let  not  these  two  be  called 
teacher  and  ]nipil  ;  they  are  master  and  vonth 
standing  towards  each  other  in  the  spiritual  rela- 
tion ot  pateniily  and  chil.llifioil.  lie  wlio  feels 
not  this  in  himself,  who  enters  upon  his  olllce  di- 
vided, cold  and  void  of  atleclion,  to  him,  either 
art  itself  is  foreign,  or  ambition  and  desire  of 
gain  have  been  his  I'alls  to  the  profession;  mls- 
conc<'ption  alone  has  led  him  to  his  path.  AVliat 
unites  the  master  and  youth,  is  not  nierelv  the 
mutual  pursuit  of,  and  love  lor,  the  art  (this  tie 
is  not  wanting  in  any  instruetionj  ;  it  is,  inde- 
pendent  of  that   consideralion, — personal    love. 


Each  beholds  in  the  other  the  companion  and 
chosen  assistant  in  the  mutual  vocation  in  which 
his  individuality  is  more  important  the  more  fully 
it  is  preserved.  As  a  series  of  colunnis  su]:iports 
the  portico  of  the  temple,  so  youthful  and  master 
artists  proceed  together  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, all  bearers  of  the  idea  which  manifests  it- 
self in  the  union. 

This  is  the  soul  and  life  of  education  for  Art. 
Uather  than  education,  however,  it  should  be 
Called  artistic  teaching  ;  for  this  reason,  that  its 
object  is  only  one  branch  of  human  development, 
wdiile  the  term  education  implies  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  of  which  all  spec- 
ial teaching  and  the  various  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  component  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  problem  of  Art  education,  or  artistic 
teaching,  is  to  be  understood.  iMan  approaches 
man,  a  whole  to  a  whole,  the  preceding  artist  to 
his  successor,  in  clo.se  unity  of  mind  and  artistic 
consciousness,  each  recognizing  in  the  non-in- 
fringement of  his  individuality  the  ground  and 
root  from  which  alone  original  Art  works  can  be 
raised.  k. 

(To  bo  cnntinuej.] 


liosTON  Misir  IIai.i,.  Wo  have  soon  a  Clrculnr. 
signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Music  Hall  Associa- 
tion, and  addressed  to  the  Stockholders,  warning 
thorn  "chat  an  ollbrt  is  being  made  to  purchase  their 
stock,  by  parties  interested  (as  the  Directors  believe) 
in  disposing  of  the  property,  or  converting  it  to  uses 
not  contemplated  liy  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
Stock,"  and  caruoslly  advising  them  not  to  jiari 
with  their  sh;ircs. 

"We  wish  that  this  may  jirove  to  be  a  U\hc.  alarm. 
IJut  it  is  well  known,  that,  though  the  Hall  was 
liuilt  for  Music,  and  ihotigli  most  of  its  stock  was 
zealously  suhscriliod  for  at  the  outset  by  music-lovers 
wlio  souglit  no  reliu'U  for  their  money  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  noble  Music  Hall  ostablishoil 
in  our  city,  which  should  be  snored  to  Art  fcrcver, 
yet  II  considerable  |iorlion  of  tlie  stock  (say  one  third) 
fell  into  the  liands  of  unmusical  people,  wlio  oiilv 
sought  a  prolltnblc  investment,  and  who  were  and 
are  disposed  to  murmur  so  long  as  they  get  no 
dividends.  Now  wliat  more  likely  than  tlmt  outside 
speculators — the  siimc  for  instance  who  have  managed 
to  get  control  of  the  T?oston  Theatre — should  he  on 
tlie  watch  to  pick  up  .shares,  cuter  into  a  league  widi 
the  disaft'eeted  ones,  try  to  out-vote  the  original 
founders  and  turn  the  ^^uslc  Hall  into  a  great  factory, 
or  carpet  ivarcrooms,  or  whatever  will  pay  best  ' 

The  need  of  a  great  Musin  Hall  was  felt  licre 
during  the  visits  of  .Jenny  Lind,  and  n  jilan  was 
started  in  the  councils  of  the  old  Aeadeniv  of  ^lusic. 
But  that  failed,  and  the  project  was  revived  in  .Tanu- 
aiy  18.')I,  at  the  anunal  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  wdiere  a  coniniittec  was  raised 
to  procure  plans,  select  and  iiurchase  a  site  and 
obiiiln  subscriptions  to  stock.  The  cost  of  land  and 
building  w.as  about  SI. iO.dOii, — real  estate  and  labor 
heiiif;  at  th.at  time  very  low.  A  mortgage  was  given 
for  S.IO.OOO,  and  die  remaining  $100,000  was  put 
iulo  shares  of  Sinn  each.  These  were  disposed  of 
readily  within  si.xty  days.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  was  taken  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal, several  warm  friends  of  music  taking  from  2.5  to 
Inn  sh.arcs  each.  But  also  a  very  large  proportion 
was  subscribed  for  in  small  sums  by  musicians  and 
members  o(  musical  societies,  according  to  their 
means.  And  all  this  was  purely  and  solely  that 
Boston  might  have  a  good  place  for  good  music. 

For  some  years  the  expenses  of  the  Hall  exceeded 
its  income.  For  several  years  jiast,  since  the  Oriran 
■was  erected,  the  income  has  been  good  ;  but,  instead 
of  divideiuls,  this  prolit  has  been  applieil  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  and  to  improvements. 


Would  it  not  be  worth  more  monnj  for  other  uses  ? 
say  the  non-musical  stockholders.  If  we  surrender 
it  t(i  the  greedy  maw  of  trade,  for  instance ']  If  wo 
deal  with  it  simply  as  property,  and  with  no 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  1 
Very  likely.  But  Boston  needs  it  for  a  Music  Hall, 
for  a  temple  of  Art  and  all  a'Sthctic  festivals,  far 
more  than  she  needs  an  acre  or  two  more  added  to 
the  vast  wilderness  of  trade.  Think  what  we  owe  to 
the  Musie  Hall !  What  memories  of  Symphony  and 
Oratorio  and  great  Festivals,  what  eelebrations, 
School  Festivals,  floral  exhibitions,  harmonizing  and 
inspiring  influences  of  all  kinds  !  What  can  we  do 
without  it '  Where  shall  the  Muse  find  refuge  ? 
Where  is  there  a  )ilaco  for  such  another  Hall  ?  It 
would  1)0  suicidal  policy  to  let  it  go.  It  would  be 
flinging  away  the  artistic  progress  of  fifieen  years  ; 
it  would  seriously  disorgani/.e,  discoura;;e  the  iesthct- 
ic  social  culture. 

Now  these  facts  have  only  to  be  made  known  to 
the  music-loving  ])eo|de  of  Boston,  they  have  only  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  danger,  and  tbev  will  instantly 
rally  to  the  defcnee  of  an  institution  which  every 
patriotic  citizen  would  guard  religiously  as  one  of 
the  sacred  palladiums  of  our  eulture  and  our  liberty. 
Jlusic-lovers  who  now  hold  stock  must  not,  will  not 
part  with  it.  But  wc  have  made  these  statements  in 
the  hoiiotbat  the  (piestion  may  present  itself  serious- 
toother  friends  of  Art,  and  that  it  may  move  them, 
both  in  love  .and  duty,  to  ^-et  soiiie  of  the  Music  Hal! 
stock  into  their  own  hands,  that  ere  bin^'  it  may  be 
%\"hollv  owned  bv  those  who  mean  to  keep  it  sacred 
to  its  first  end  of  Alusic  and  of  Art.  Let  us  ofT-el  the 
scheme  to  absorb  the  musical  stock  by  an  endeavor 
to  absorb  the  non-musical  stock  and  make  it  all  mu- 
sical and  homogeneous.  Then  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  divert  the  Hall  from  its  true  uses. 

"But  it  already /jrts  been  so  diverted,"  some  will 
say.  "It  has  been  let,  time  and  again,  for  uses  whol- 
ly unartistic."  Yes,  temporarily,  but  with  what  mo- 
tive ?  I'urely  for  the  sake  of  saving  it  for  Art.  The 
disafi'ected  stockholders  had  to  he  conciliated  ;  in- 
come must  be  had,  expenses  must  he  met  somehow. 
Is  it  not  lielter  that  there  should  he  bad  music  half 
the  time,  if  thorehy  we  pay  for  a  home  for  good  mu- 
sic tlie  rest  of  the  lime  ?  The  end,  the  motive  all  the 
time  is  Art  ;  but  Art  is  still  so  poor  that  she  must  let 
out  some  of  her  apartments  sometimes,  or  else  have 
her  house  sold  over  her  head.  Patience,  and  it  will 
come  right  in  the  end  ;  Art  will  yet  oecuiiv  the 
whole. 

OuEDiT.  We  copied  in  our  last  a  jiiece  from  the 
German  Giirtaihuihe.,  entitled  "The  first  debut  of 
Ilenrietle  Sontag."  Wc  took  die  piece  precisely  as 
we  found  it  in  other  )iiipcrs,  and  should  of  course 
have  Kiven  credit  also  for  ihe  translation,  had  we  then 
known,  as  wc  do  now,  that  it  originally  appenrcil  in 
the  New  York  Lmihr,  over  the  signature  Franz  Gcn- 
ger. 

We  forijcf  from  what  pa[ier  we  clii'pcd  the  ftUow- 
ing,  but  we  believe  the  conipliinent  which  it  contains 
to  be  deserved  : 

1'r.r.soXAi,.  Xo  one  would  have  expected,  from 
the  style  in  which  the  telegraph  niani;led  the  name, 
that  the  recipient  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music, 
bestowed  bv  Yale  Colleirc  at  the  late  coninieneenient, 
was  Prof  .Jami:s  G.  BAitMiTT,  of  Hariford,  Conn., 
who  numiiers  many  friends  among  our  citizens.  The 
honor  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  eaine  as  a  spon- 
taneous and  nierilcd  acknowledf;ement  of  the  ser- 
vices oT  a  gentleman  who  has  done  probably  more 
than  anv  other  one  man  to  extend  a  cultivated  musi- 
cal taste  in  Conneetieut. 

An  American  .Soprano,  Miss  .Iknnv  Busk,  who 
has  achieved  distineiion  in  Europe,  and  was  educa- 
ted (we  believe)  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  is  ex- 
]iccted  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  Octiiher  and  make 
her  dcliut  in  Xew  York. 
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Exposition  Univkushli.k.  In  /.<'  Mi'iwstrd 
for  July  21  wo  find  tlio  "Onicial  List  of  Hcwanls" 
to  exhibitors  of  Class  X,  which  includes  Musical  In- 
struments and  Publications.  These  arc  classed  in 
tlic  followiuf;  order  : 

1.    />(ror(iliotK;    under   which   Iicad  occur  three 
names  only,  as  follows  : 
Merklin,    kniftbt  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (Great 

Or{;ans).     I'"rancc. 
SoiiviAKM'KR,  kni[;ht  of  Legion  of  Honor   (associa- 
ted with  the  bouse  of  Krard).     Franco. 
CiiicicisuiNO,  knight  of  Legion  of  Honor,  (Pianos). 
United  States. 
Then  are  named  as  liors  cmicows  (out  of  the  com- 
petition),they  being;  themselves  members  of  the  award- 
ing Jury  : 

SciiiEDM.VYER  (J.  and  P).,  Stuttgart.  (J.  Schied- 
mayer,  member  of  the  Jury),  Pianos  and  Har- 
moniums. 


(Associate  on  the  Jury). 

(Associate  on   the  Jury). 

(Schaoffer,  associate,  on 


Cavaille;-Coll,  Paris, 

Organs. 
Der.iin  (A.  F),   Paris. 

Harmoniums. 
Ekaud  (>riTic.  Ve),  Paris 

the  Jury),  Pianos. 
Hekz  (Henri),    Paris.     (Associate    on   the   Jury). 

Pianos. 
Pletel- Wolff  &  Co.,  Paris.     (Wolff  on  the  Jury). 

Pianos. 
VniLLAUME  (.T.  B.),  Paris.  (Associate  on  the  Jury). 

Instruments  with  a  bow. 

2.  Grand  Prize.     Only  one  : 

Sax  (A.  J.),  Paris.     Brass  Instruments. 

3.  Gold  Medals.     Seven  names  : 
Broadwood    &  Sons,  London.      Pianos. 
Steinw.it  &  Sons,   New  York.     Pianos. 
CiiiCKERiNG  &  Sons,  New  York.     Pianos. 
SociETE  Anontme,    (Merklin-Schutze  &  Co.),  for 

tlie  manufacture  of  great  Organs.     France   and 

Belgium. 
Alexandre  pere  et  fils,  Paris.     Organs. 
Tkiebert    (F.),     Paris.      Wind     Instruments    of 

Wood. 
Streiciier    (J.    B.)    &    Son.     Vienna.     Pianos. 

4.  Silrer  Ml  dills.  A  list  of  some  60  awards,  in- 
eluding  24  for  Pianos,  1  for  Organs,  ,3  for  Harmoni- 
ums (one  from  the  United  States,  Messrs.  IMason  & 
Hamlin)  ;  the  rest  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
editions  of  musical  works,  &c. 

5.  Bron:e  Medals.  78  awards:  18  for  Pianos,  3 
for  Organs,  4  for  Harmoniums,  &c.,  &e.  Two  from 
America  :  J.  Gemundek,  New  York,  for  Violins, 
&c.  ;  L.  ScHREiEER,  New  York,  for  Brass  Instru- 
ments. 

6.  Honorable  Mentions.  A  long  list ;  none  from 
the  United  States. 

There  were  also  some  fifty  Bronze  Medals  and 
Honorable  Mentions  awarded  to  skilful  n-orlcmen,  em- 
ployed in  various  piano  and  other  manufactories  in 
France. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Decoralions 
are  classed  as  the  highest  grade  of  honor ;  next 
comes  the  Grand  Prize,  awarded  only  to  M.  Sax  ; 
and  third  in  grade  is  the  Gold  Medal.  The  piano- 
making  house  of  Erard  pl.accd  itself  out  of  the  com- 
petition by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  (M. 
Schaeffer)  was  on  the  Jury  ;  but  on  this  gentleman, 
as  well  as  on  Mr.  Chickering,  was  bestowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  why,  if  not  by  way 
of  recognizing  these  two  as  at  the  head  of  all  the 
makers  of  Pianos'?  The  French  have  long  regarded 
the  Erard  as  the  Grand  Piano  of  all  the  world,  be- 
yond competition  ;  by  this  act  now  they  welcome  the 
Cliii-'kering  to  an  equal  place  beside  the  object  of 
their  own  pride. 

Turn  Fest  and  Concert.— Besides  the  usual  Or- 
gan concerts,  the  only  music  of  the  week  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  German  Turners'  Festival.  The 
Boston  Turnrerein  had  invited  their  brethren  from 
other  cities  of  the   Commonwealth,  and  three   davs 


in  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  spent  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  prize  cxliibitiona,  picnics,  music  and  all 
the  wholesome,  brotherly  Teutonic  ways  of  having  a 
good  time.  The  sight  of  them,  in  tlieir  cool  and 
easy  linen  costume,  marching  through  the  streets,  all 
strong  and  blooming  with  health,  was  refreshing. 
Tho  last  day  (Tuesday)  was  spent  in  the  Music 
Hall ;  the  day  was  given  to  a  prize  gymnastic 
exhibition,  the  evening  to  tho  concert  and  distributing 
of  prizes.  Mark  how  intellectual  the  character  of 
the  |iiinci|)al  prizes  ;  wo  copy  from  tho  Advertiser : 

Tho  evening  concert  in  Music  Hall  at  r|uarter  past 
eight  o'clock  was  an  appropriate  finale  to  the  Turn- 
fest.  It  was  given  by  the  Boston  Turnverein,  in 
honor  of  their  fellow  societies  of  the  Boston  district, 
and  was  a  splendid  testimonial.  The  attendance 
was  quite  barge,  and  tho  audience  very  appreciative 
and  enthusiastic.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture,  "  Felsenmueble,"  Reissiger,  flermanin  Quad- 
rille Band-  2.  ''Gruss  An  Die  KueDstlor,"  Mendels.solin, 
Orplieua  Musical  Society.  3.  Or^an,  Fugue:  B.  A.  C.  H., 
Bach,  Mast^T  H.  Clieliu,s.  4.  Adagio  from  .3d  Sinfonie,  Men- 
dels,'<ohn,  llermania  Band.  5.  "  Tm  FruelilinK''  Fesca.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Rudolphsen.  6.  Waltz,  Rheinsageo,  Germania  Band. 
PyrmnUI-Exliibition  and  Diurihution  of  Prizes. 

7.  Overture,  "  Euinont,"  Beethoven,  Germania  Band.  S. 
"  Die  Still*' Was&errose,^'  Abt,  "  An  Daa  Vaterland,"  Kreuzer, 
Orpheus  MuKical  Society.  9.  Organ,  "  Tmprovisatinns." 
Master  IT.  Oheliua,  10.  "  D.a.s  Deutsche  Lied,"  Kalliwoda, 
Scbwur  Deutscher  Maenner,  Mendelssohn,  Boston  Turners, 
11,  Fackeltanz,  Flotow,  Germania  Band, 

The  singing  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society  was 
of  tho  highest  order,  and  drew  from  the  audience  the 
applause  which  it  merited.  M.  Rndolphsen  was 
heartily  encored  in  his  solo.  The  Boston  Turners 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  their  pyramidal  forma- 
tions, and  some  of  the  designs  were  quite  effective. 
While  they  were  on  the  floor  the  distribution  of  prizes 
took  |ilace.  Mr.  C.  Lewison  called  upon  the  various 
succesful  competitors,  who  were  escorted  to  the  plat- 
form,where  they  received  their  prizes  and  the  applause 
of  their  friends.  Mr.  Scholl,  who  gained  the  first 
prize,  was  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  recipients  of  prizes  : — 

General  Gi/7nni:tic  Exercises. — First  prize — Goethe's  works, 
in  six  volumes — Wilheim  Scholl,  of  Boston;  second  prize — 
Schiller's  works,  in  six  volumes — Oustay  Gutermuth,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  third  prize— copy  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Illustrated — II, 
Huher.of  Boston;  fourth  prize— European  History — Charles 
Gross,  of  Boston;  fifth  prize — photograph  album — A,  Land- 
graf.  of  Providence;  sixth  prize — a  historical  sketchbook  of 
Germany — 0.  Schwartz,  of  Boston;  seventh  prize — diploma — 
II  ll.arring,  of  Boston;  eighth  prize — diploma — .1.  Siober,  of 
Worcester;  ninth  prize — diploma — F,  Henery,  of 'iVorcester. 

Hi^ti  Jumping. — First  prize — tliploma — G,  Guternuith,  of 
Boston;  second  prize — diploma — Fr.  Weber,  of  .Springfield. 

Lon^  Jttmping.—  Prize — diploma — to  M.  Hecker  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Foot  Kore  — Prize— diploma — to  A,  Landgraf,  of  Providence, 

Rifle  S/trtoOHff— -First  prize — revolver— to  II,  Kuhn;  second 
prize — meerschaum  pipe— II.  R.ahn;  third  prize— meerschaum 
cigar-holder— W.  Ilarring;  fourth  prize— pair  vase.s—M.  Saod- 
bevg;  fifth  prize— half  ,a  dozen  silver  spoons — W.  Kammner; 
sisSh  prize— smoking  set— S.  Scholpp. 

Diplomas  were  also  presented  with  the  first  six 
prizes  for  general  gymnastic  excellence.  Compli- 
mentary mention  was  made  of  L,  Baumann,  of 
Springfield,  and  F.  R.  Becker,  of  Boston,  for  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  of  M.  Hecker,  of  Worcester,  in 
connection  witli  the  foot  race.  The  jumping,  foot 
race  and  rifle  shooting  took  place  at  Fresh  Pond  on 
Monday. 

Witli  tlie  concert  the  Turnfest  w.as  closed  ;  and 
thus  was  ended  an  occasion  of  much  pleasure  and 
gratification,  unraarred  by  a  single  disagreeable 
feature  for  which  our  German  citizens  or  visitors  can 
be  held  responsible.  The  impressions  which  they 
have  left  ai'e  most  favorable  to  them,  and  nil  will  be 
glad  to  again  welcome  the  Turners  of  Boston  district 
to  this  city  wlien  the  time  for  another  festival  arrives, 
or  when  any  Turnverein  desires  to  visit  the  "City  of 
Notions"  on  its  own  responsibility. 

Festival  at  Keene,  N.  IT.  The  Clicsliiie- 
County  Musical  Convention  commence  a  five-days 
Festival  (their  l.'ith)  at  2  o'clock  next  Monday.  Tlie 
Conductors  are  Messrs.  Carl  Zerrahn  and  W.  0. 
Perkins;  the  solo  singers,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smitli,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Kempton  (recently  returned  from  Europe), 
Mr.  James  Whitney,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabce  {'"Basso  and  Iiumorous  vocal- 
ist".) For  accompaniments,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,3nd  Mis.  J[.  D.  Sh^panl.pianist.  Of  course 
there  is  a  now  collection  of  psalmody  to  be  sung  from 
and  disseminated  ;  this  time  it  is  called  the  "Church 
Bell"  ;  but  the  singers  have  also  laid  out  other  and 
biglier  work  for  themselves,  to-wit  :  H.aydn's 
"Spring,"  from  the  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  42nd 
Psalm,  and  Rossini's  Stahat  Plater, — which  last  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  Puritanic  psalm  tunes. 
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L.A.TEST     X-IXJSIC, 
Publinlicil  by  Oliver  DitHOu  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

It  was  by  chance  wo  met.  Song.  //.  F.  Williams. 
Who's  at  my  window.         "  C.  A.  Osborne. 

Moon  behind  the  trees.     Ballad.       C.  J.  Wilson. 
Love  mo  for  what  I  would  be.  Wcdierstein. 

Waiting  for  Father.     Song  &  Cho.     A.  Weaver. 
Marguerite.     Ballad.  R.  lieden. 

One  hundred  years  hence.  S'g.     J.  F.  Spaidding. 
Faro  thee  well.  "  J.  Uopldns. 

Songsof  tho  kind  that  usually  "suit  the  people," 
and  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 
O'er  tho  graves  of  tho  loved  ones  plant  beautiful 
flowers.     Song  and  Chorus.        Dr.  Ordv:ay. 

Dr.  0  .  has  a  rare  talent  in  choo.sing  good  subjects 
for  his  songs.    This  is  destined  to  be  very  popular. 
Deus  Miseratur.     "God  be  merciful."     Sontliard. 
In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory.     Solo,  duet  and 
quartet.  G.  II.  Martin. 

Guide  me,  O  thou  great   Jehovah.     Song    and 
quartet.  A.  Andrews. 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks.  Qt.  " 
I  would  not  live  alway.  Song  and  Quartet.  " 
Shades  of  evening.  "         M.  C.  Thayer. 

Beautiful  and  useful  sacred  pieces. 
Journey  Song.     (Wanderlied).  Mendelssohn. 

Spring  Song.     (Friililingslicd).  " 

Ah!  perfido  !     (Ah!  faithless  one.)      Beethoven. 
So  must  my  darling  be.  F.  Abt. 

The  pilot's  daughter  Jane.  " 

Of  classical  beauty,  the  third  being  grand  and  diffi- 
cult, the  last  two  more  in  ballad  style. 
Birds  await  tho  day.         Song.  C.  Blainphln. 

0  my  lost  love  !  "  Dolores. 

My  sweetheart  when  a  boy.  "  IT'.  Moi-gan. 

A  trio  of  fine  songs. 
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InstrumentaL 

Corn  flower  Waltz,    for  guitar. 
First  Love  Redowa.  " 

Grand  March  from  Fanst,  " 

Three  favorite  airs,  well  arranged. 
Petit  angc,  (Little  angel).     Nocturne. 
Serenade.     Reverie  caprice.  A 

Tasteful  pieces,  for  players  somewhat  advanced. 
Coqueterie  Galop.  New  Repertoire,     jl/.  Hassler. 
Hurr.ah  Sturm  Galop.     4  hds.  "Soei.al  hours." 

J.   Bellak. 
V\>  and  down  Galop.     4  hds.  "  " 

Abdallah  March. 
"All  Right"  Polka. 

Easy  andbrilhant  pieces. 
Belgravia  Waltz. 

Sprightly,  and  no  doubt  first  heard  in   the  "aristo- 
cratic" quarter  of  London. 
Snow  nymph      Polka  caprice.  J.  Hopkins. 

An  agreeable  reminder  of  cool  weather. 

Books. 


FoRTT-FiTE  Opera  Choruses,  from  works  of 
Rossini,  Auber,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Gounod, 
Verdi,  &c.     By  Edwin  Brvce.  53.00 

Mr.  Bruce  has  faithfully  elaborated  these, 
which  are  the  cream  of  recent  opera  choruses,  and 
has  arranged  them  in  good  style  for  the  use  of  choirs 
and  societies.  The  pieces  cannot  be  sung  without 
study,  but  are  not  difiicult  enough  to  frighten  ordina- 
ry singers,  and  repay  careful  practice. 


D.  Godfrey.  75 
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Crete. 

A  liappy  island  in  tlic  E;,'can  Iilne 

To  Hellas  answered  wiili  a  voice  of  streams  ; 
Elysium  {;Iimmciinf;  witli  immortal  dew — 
A  sliadoweil  land  of  dreams. 

Mystcrions  blossoms  oilorously  bloomed 

Where  lonely  .smges  moaned  about  the  shore. 
On  cooler  heiijlits  the  sacred  olives  {ihMimcd 
Around  a  temple's  door. 

And  maiden  Ida,  crowned  above  llie  waves, 

Her  pure  lirow  lifted  to  the  ijlowint^  sun, 
And  kept  the  eeeret  of  her  windinjj  eaves, 
God  haunted  every  one. 

No  moro  the  Naiad  slips  a  pearly  arm 

Through  wreathin};  coral  liraui-lies  to  the  air, 
Nor  Eos,  waking  in  eternal  charm, 
Unveils  lier  radiant  hair. 

Fair  Aphrodite's  rosy  curves  of  grace. 

The  wooing  cadence  of  her  subtle  voice, 
No  more  with  Here's  ])roud,  imperial  fticQ 
Bewilder,  ask  a  choice  ; 

Rut  all  the  mountains  echo  dying  cries. 

The  cities  flare  in  minarets  of  fire. 
And  where  the  sea  reflects  the  reddened  skies. 
The  brook  the  cedar  spire, 

Down  with  the  torrents  flash  the  swords  of  men, 

A  ceaseless  struggle  writhes  along  the  sand. 
The  Greek  and  Jfoslem  grajiple  in  the  glen 
Through  all  the  homeless  laud. 

A  land  of  graves,  an  open  grave  it  lies 

With  silent  faces  white  upon  the  steep, 
With  woman-tresses  trailed  above  their  eyes — 
Wide  eyes  that  cannot  weep.     * 

No  pause  for  sorrow  in  the  weary  night, 

When  crouching  foes  forl)id  the  broken  wail, 
And,  ghastly  marbles  in  the  moon's  clear  light. 
The  children  lie  so  jialc. 

All  woes  of  death,  all  agonies  of  loss 

In  shapeless  horrors  front  the  Summer's  smile, 
And  wilder  shouts,  when  high  the  crescents  toss, 
Ring  down  the  dark  delile. 

Charge  the  pass  of  that  ravine 

Once  again  ! 
Sheaths  await  your  lances  keen — 

Hearts  of  men  ! 
See  !  they  falter— they  shall  fly  ! 

Sphakiotes, 
Shame  is  oars,  or  victory  ! 

At  their  throats  ! 

We  will  tight  while  one  remains  ! 

Sons  of  Crete, 
We  will  make  our  dying  sweet ! 

Where  the  vine 
Brimmed  our  cups  with  purple  blood — 

Drink  divine — 

Jloslem  veins 
Pour  for  us  a  warmer  flood  ! 

They  have  neared  the  further  crest ! 

Is't  a  summons  or  a  prayer  ? 
Send  the  I'aslia  to  his  rest. 
Learning  best 

From  our  daggers  our  despair  I 


Would  ye  grasp 
At  the  bayonets  we  elasp  ? 

Ye  have  said  ! 
Come  and  lake 
When  for  Crete's  beloved  sake 

We  are  dead ! 


The  Nature  and  Object  of  Artistic  Instruc- 
tion.* 
II. 

Tllf.  TASli-  OF  TnE  TEACnEn  I>ETERMIXl:l)  1!Y 
TIIK    XATri;E    OF    ART. 

Now,  examineil  more  elosely.  in  what  way  is 
tins  ]iroldom  to  lio  solved  ?  Instruction  finds  in 
the  pn[iil  desire,  knowledge,  and  ability;  but  not 
suflicicnt  for  the  task,  wliicli  is  ho  other  Uian  to 
participate  in  the  art  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  dav.  What  is  deficient,  instruction  slionid 
complete  and  render  perfect.  For  this  purpose, 
it  must  make  the  art  known  according  to  its  va- 
rious aspects  and  developments,  must  examine 
into  the  various  capabilities  and  attainments  of 
the  pupil,  and  ninst  arrive  at  a  clear  perception 
of  his  wants  in  regard  to  the  development  of  his 
mind,  and  what  slionhl  be  imparted  to  liim. 

That  the  yonng  student  may  grow  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful man  and  artist,  the  individuality  of  his 
nature  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  preserved,  and 
the  separate  capabilities  and  dispositions  of  his 
mind  completed  or  strengfliened  wlien  necessary. 
Instruction  must  onligliten  and  fortify  the  con- 
sciousness, charm  and  engage  the  feelings,  awak- 
en imagination,  impart  knowle<lge  and  impress 
the  memory,  sharpen  and  elevate  the  mind  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  organs.  ,\11  this  must  inslrnc- 
tioii  separately  and  carefully  accomplish  :  al- 
though we  know  the  artistic  act  is  neither  in  the 
consciousness  nor  in  tlie  feeling,  nor  in  any  other 
single  f^uMilty,  but  has  its  origin  in  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  all.  So  too  it  must  divide  the 
body  of  a  work  of  Art  into  sentences,  inidodics, 
harmonics,  tones,  sounds,  although  it  knows  that 
a  work  of  art  is  nothing  single,  nothing  merely 
material,  but  is  the  duality  of  idea  and  sensuous- 
ncss. 

Here  then  we  touch  the  point  where  the 
occupation  of  leaching  diverges  from  the  path  of 
art.  ,\nd  with  intrinsic  necessity.  For  instruc- 
tion is  not  art  ;  it  should  equip,  prepare  one  for 
it  and  had  to  it.  Preparation,  however,  demands 
a  prominent  view  and  classification  of  the  object, 
and  a  .^election  and  adaptation  of  the  means. 
The  teaching  ])roccss  begins  with  dismemberment, 
under  the  prospect  and  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
recombinatiim  ami  fusion.  The  artistic  process 
begins  with  the  unity  of  all  co-operating  powers  : 
it  is  from  this  electric  unificnt'wn  that,  with  the 
suddenness  and  indivisibility  of  lightning,  the  idea 
of  a  work  of  art,  in  its  perfect  form,  flashes  on  the 
mind.  This  indeed  is  the  essence,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  artistic  act;  and  thereto  teaching  docs 
not  extend ;  this  it   neither  has   nor  gives  ;  it  is 

*  From  Marx'.s  *'Music  of  the  Xiueteenttl  CL'iitury."  Tr.ins. 
lated  for  tliis  .Tournal  by  A.  IC. 


its  opposite.  That  wliich  instruction  imiiiediate- 
ly  and  in  the  first  ]>lace  conveys,  can  be  no  real 
work  of  art — the  spontaneous  creation  from  the 
mind  of  the  imaginative  artist.  For  upon  whom- 
soever it  operates,  it  first  robs  him  of  his  own  ire& 
sidf-cxistence,  confines  and  disturbs  in  him, 
lhro\igh  its  admittance  from  without,  tliat  one- 
ness of  all  his  powers  from  which  alone  the  work 
of  art,  considered  as  creation,  representation,  or 
conception,  springs. 

This  is  the  point  at  whiidi  the  secret  repug- 
nance to  coercive  teaching, (and  every  kind  of  in- 
slruelion  employs  coercion,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
<iuires  sonudliing  or  other  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  learner),  manilcsts  ilsidf,  even  in  the  best  pu- 
]iil,  by  no  means  without  reason.  l?y  him,  instruc- 
tion is  recognized  as  a  more  or  less  necessary  as- 
sistance. Hut  freedom  of  mind,  spontaneous  ac- 
tion from  the  immediate  impulse  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  riding  frame  of  thought, — this  is 
what  he  fcids.  with  the  most  intense  self-con- 
sciousness, as  the  condition  of  artistic  action;  that 
which  has  not  emanated  purely  from  himself  he 
f'cls  not  as  Iiisown  work.  F.ven  the  struggle  of 
the  idea  with  the  slnbliornmateriah-tlie  vexation, 
nay,  almost  exasperation, — the  ardor  and  heat  of 
the  work — all  that  lies  between  the  first  vague 
intention  and  its  final  completion,  which  every 
true  artist  knows, — from  all  this  he  does  not  de- 
sire to  1h"  emancipated.  AVithout  it,  he  (eels  that 
art  were  mere  play,  or  the  artist  God,  who  has 
only  to  pronounce  "Let  it  bo  I"  and  give  the  re- 
sult no  further  care. 

Such  is  the  antithesis, the  schism.  And  it  is  una- 
voidable where  instruction  is  indispensable;  the 
more  neeilful  and  more  .searching  the  instruction 
becomes,  with  the  growth  of  art  in  purport  and 
develo|)ment,  the  stronger  I  he  antagonism.  In 
the  beginning  we  looked  upon  artistic  practice 
and  instruction,  or  ratlier  imitation  and  learning 
from  dictation,  as  undistinguishable ;  th(^  two 
were  one  and  at  peace.  Now,  what  a  way  from 
national  songs,  wliich  went  from  moutli  to  mouth, 
uj)  to  the  choruses  and  finales  of  our  operas  ami 
oratorios  I  from  the  harp  of  the  bard  up  to  the 
manydimbed  host  of  our  orchestra  ;  from  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  poets  of  nature — even  an  JEschylus 
or  Pindar,  who  believed  that  beyond  their  coun- 
try lay  only  barbari.-'ni  and  Cimmerian  darkness, 
up  to  the  view  of  a  Sliakespeare  ora  Goethe  com- 
manding the  whole  globe  and  the  movements  of 
centuries!  Here  no  single  individual's  power 
suffices  for  our  cipiipment  ;  the  individual  would 
lose  himself  in  a  pathless  wilderness.  Instruction 
must  prepare  the  way,  must  form  a  path  ;  he 
who  would  not  exhaust  and  lose  himself  in  error, 
must  necessarily  seize  her  guiding  hand,  and,  in 
,1  few  months' submission  and  per.severanee  try  to 
gain  the  treasure  of  experience  and  discernment 
that  centuries  have  amassed  and  winnowed;  and 
which  now  no  one  can  dispense  with,  since  he 
has  entered  into  the  artistic  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  age. 

This  antithesis,  this  schism,  is  neither  to  be  dis- 
claimed nor  put  down,  for  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
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nit  ami  of  iiisliiiclimi.  It  in  iiuumheiit  on  us 
teacliei's  to  mitigate  tlie  prcssuro,  to  rccomilc  tin; 
difnxeno'c  and  mako  it  Iianiilnss. 

Tlii.swecan  (In.ifin  all  llio  iieiTssary  subdivision 
and  detail  of  in^ll■u(■tion  \vu  maiutaiii  a  clear 
rccdllection  aud  rccllu;;  of  tlio  mutual  fitness  and 
unity  wliieli  are  essential  to  art.  Wlieio  we 
|iraelice  skill,  tlie  spirit  must  be  present;  tlie  prae- 
tice  itself  must  sliow  tlie  artistie  mood  and  pur- 
pose ;  it  must  be  pervaded  by  tlie  breath  of  the 
feeling  to  whieli  it  si'eks  to  lend  a  elear  expression. 
When  wc  awaken  ideas  in  the  learner,  his  breast 
must  expand  with  a  feeling  of  life  ;  his  inspired 
ejG  must  already  see  the  form  whieh  his  thought 
shall  perfect  and  transfigure.  We  must — I  con- 
clude with  our  first  maxim — as  whole  men  and 
artists  approach  the  pupil  as  a  whole  man  open- 
ing and  dedicating  himself  to  Art,  as  one  becom- 
ing an  artist,  and  keep  awake  and  strong  in  him, 
as  in  ourselves,  the  sense  of  individuality  and  of 
artistic  character  as  the  one  powerful  and  pure 
incentive.  This  feeling,  however,  is  as  far  from 
any  vanity,  as  Art  itself.  It  is  no  other  than  the 
inward  sense  that  wc  also,  as  from  nature 
all  uncorrupted  men,  are  open  to  the  wdiole- 
some  influence  of  Art — that  we  have  already  felt 
it,  that  we  may  secure  to  ourselves  this  resource 
the  more  abundantly,  the  more  decidedly  and 
purely  we  devote  ourselves  to  it. 

In  these  maxims  lies  the  reconciliation  of  the 
antithesis,  where  it  is  unavoidable.  But  this  does 
not  supersede  the  first  duty  :  to  avoid  it  wherev- 
er it  is  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible  ;  not  di- 
viding nor  obliterating  anything  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  or  in  his  artistic  efi^orts,  which  does  not 
appear  absolutely  to  requn-e  it. 

Instruction  has  done  its  best,  when  it  has  con- 
nected itself  most  intimately  with  the  artistic  life, 
with  all  its  pursuits  ami  exercises,  just  as  the  for- 
mer life  of  the  artist  unconsciously  flows  into  the 
course  of  his  present  actions.  Then  instruction 
advances  as  the  equal  sister  and  companion  of 
art.  As  the  life  of  (he  artist,  with  all  his  powers 
and  means,  flows  together  in  the  act  of  art,  so  this 
genuine  instruction  pours  the  past  experiences 
and  acquirements  of  art  into  the  spirit  of  the  ar- 
tist, who  is  called  to  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
life.  He  deceives  himself  in  the  outset,  to  whom 
this  appears  only  as  the  "sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal,"  to  decoy  others  and  set  himself 
off  to  advantage. 

The  all-important  thing  is,  that  this  principle 
be  strictly  carried  out  through  all  the  individual 
branches  of  educational  practice,  and  with  all  in- 
dividuals who  entrust  themselves  to  our  teachintr. 


Musical  Letters  by  Ferdinand  HiUer.* 

THE     KORTV-FOURTII     MUSICAL    FESTIVAL    OF 
TUE  LOWER  RHINE    AT   AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  63  ) 
The  words :  "  Wcr  Yieks  hrbujt,  idrd  manchon 
Etims  hri)H/en,  mid  Jerkr  rjeht  zufrieden  mis  (Jem 
Ildus,"  might  have  figured  in  the  bills  as  the 
motto  of  the  charming  miscellaneous  concert, 
somewhat  British  in  its  character,  of  the  third 
day.  AVe  had  two  overtures,  three  choruses, 
two  violin  pieces,  three  airs,  and  (inclu.ling  re- 
peats and  additions)  fourteen  songs  at  the  plino. 
But  high  as  the  thermometer  may  have  mounted 
in  the  Hall,  it  was  exceeded  by'  the  elevation 
which  the  temperature  of  the  public  reached  in 
its  enthusiasm.  Perfect  hurricanes  of  applause 
were  the  natural  result. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  overture 

•  "Mufloal  Letters"  by  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


by  Fctis,  the  eelebiated  and  venerable  head  of 
the  Brussels  C'onscrvatory.  This  distinguished 
man  had  been  invited  to  conduct  his  work  him- 
self, and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  an  aeci<lent  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  Many  persons  would, 
undoidjteilly,  have  been  pleasi^d  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  grateful  lespect  due  from  them  to  tin;  mas- 
ter «ho,  during  so  many  years,  has  done  so  much 
for  our  art.  I  leave  to  scholars  the  task  of  prop- 
eily  appi'eeiating  the  services  rendered  by  Felis 
to  the  history  and  science  of  music — but  even  the 
most  reluctant  cannot  help  acknowledging  his 
exertions  in  propagating  the  comprehension  of 
our  (ierman  art  boih  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  Ri'i'ur  IMiificalf ,  founded  by  him  about  forty 
years  ago  in  Paris,  first  gave  the  impulse  for  a 
ileepcr  conception  of  instrumental  music  in 
France,  and,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatory, 
Brussels,  which  were  got  up  and  conducted  by 
him,  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors  were  first  opened 
to  the  wonderful  productions  of  Beethoven's  ge- 
nius. By  the  Cohciv/s /a's/oniyi/c,';, moreover,  whieh 
Fc'tis  gave  in  the  principal  towns  of  France  and 
Belgium,  the  feeling  for  an  unprejudiced  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  epochs  in  art  was  sharpened, 
and  whatever  has  been  done  of  the  same  kind 
since  then,  here  and  there,  in  Germany,  and  is 
now  being  carried  out  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Exposition  at  Paris,  owes  its  origin  to  these  con- 
certs. Fetis's  numerous  compatriots,  assembled 
in  the  Festival  Hall,  appeared,  by  the  way,  to 
be  very  much  at  home,  for  they  manifested  but 
little  sympathy  for  the  work  of  their  prophet. 

Mme.  Ilarriers-Wippern  sang  the  letter-air,  as 
it  is  called  in  Germany,  from  Don  Juan;  the 
grand  scene  from  Der  Freixcliiilz  :  and  two  songs  : 
"7«  drr  Fretnde"  and  "Dor  VogcJ  im  Walde"  by 
Taubert.  Mme.  Harriers  is  one  of  the  first  sing- 
ers in  Germany.  Her  voice  possesses  a  truly 
magical  charm,  while  her  style  is  full  of  warmth 
without  exaggeration.craceful  without  coquettish- 
ness,  and  brilliant  without  unbecoming  boldness. 
An  agreeable  and  noble  feminine  spirit  perme- 
ates all  she  does.  Her  rendering  of  Agatha's  air 
quite  carried  her  hearers  away — it  was  as  gentle 
in  the  prayer,  as  fiery  in  the  ecstasy  of  love. 
When  she  sang  the  ^'■Voc/el  im  Tr(//</e,"  some 
thought  with  Romeo,  "It  is  the  lark,"  while  oth- 
ers asserted  with  Juliet,  "It  is  the  niahtingale" — 
but  it  was  really  the  combination  of  both,  Mme. 
Harriers-Wippern,  Royal  Chamber-Singer,  from 
Berlin.  , 

In  three  soncs  by  Schumann  :  "Wcddesnaclit" 
'^Ich  r/rolle  iiicht,"  and  "Z)/t'  Fridding.fnachl"  Nie- 
mann displayed  the  whole  power  of  his  tremen- 
dous organization.  His  rendering  of  "Irh  i/ml!e 
niclit"  more  especially,  quite  electrified  his  hear- 
ers. As  he  stood  before  them,  while  the  full, 
deep  tones  escaped  from  his  breast,  and  all  the 
agony  of  a  broken  heart  burst  forth  from  out 
each  word,  and  the  restrained  reproach  and  the 
lament  of  the  double  misery  of  treason  towards 
love  penetrated,  stronger  and  stronger,  sharper 
and  sharper,  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were 
listening  to  him  in  breathless  silence — the  audi- 
ence might  well  have  fiineied  themselves  trans- 
ported from  the  concert  room  to  the  midst  of  a 
fearful  tragedy,  ftir  whieh  there  is  no  solution 
save  annihilation.  "That  is  not  merely  song- 
singing,"  I  heard  some  one  remark.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I  would  most  politely  advise  our  young 
ladies  and  our  sweet  amateurs  not  to  attempt  any 
imitation  of  this  style.  But  the  standard  of'  mere 
ordinary  accomplishments,  laudable  as  they  are, 
must  not  be  applied  to  any  individuality  so  ex- 
ceptionally gifted.  The  violence  done  us  by  ar- 
tistic geniality  is  the  only  kind  of  violence  we 
can  accept  with  a  thankfiil  heart. 

After  Niemann  had  thus  filled  his  audience 
with  "delightful  horror,"  Hill,  who  followed  with 
one  or  two  songs,  was  enabled  to  prove,  most 
satisfactorily,  that  the  sympathetically  simple 
rendering  of  a  pleasing  romance  can  enchant  the 
ear  even  after  the  strongest  excitement.  Nie- 
mann had  been  obliged  to  repeat  his  last  two 
pieces — Hill  added  to  his  one  by  his  nephew, 
Wilhelm  Hill,  which  pleased  universally,  thanks 
to  its  agreeable  melodic  treatment. 

With  the  word  ''Paiio"  Mile.  Bettelheim  be- 
gan her  air — the  more  than  well  known  air  from 


Mozart's  'J'ilu.  Was  there  a  conscious  allusion 
in  this'?  I  scarcely  think  it.  Still  so  it  is — she 
departs — Hymen  snatches  her  from  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  or,  to  express  myself  in  homely  Ger- 
man, she  marries  and  retires  from  the  stage,  and 
it  was  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  she  appeared  for 
the  last  time  under  tlie  name  by  which  she  has 
made  a  name.  However,  it  is  as  impossible  for 
her  to  tear  her.s(df  from  music  as  from  her  own 
soul,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  her  talent  and 
our  art  that  henceforth  she  will  sing  only  where 
she  likes,  and  wliat  she  likes.  I  trust  she  will 
return  very  frequently  to  the  Rhine,  where  she 
has  made  a  regular  razzia  of  hearts.  The  music 
.she  loves  she  will  always  find  faithfully  fostered 
here. 

A  pupil  of  the  worthy  Ferdinand  David  of 
Lcipsic  (whose  violin  class  has  become  a  regular 
nursery  for  great  and  little  fiddlers),  llerr  Au- 
gust Wilhelmy,  of  Wiesbaden,  excited  this  even- 
ing, as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment. Almost  a  mere  youth  (he  is  mar- 
ried, though  !)  every  difiiculty  presented  by  the 
most  difficult  of  all  instiuments  has  become  mere 
child's  play  to  him,  or  rather  scarcely  that.  Any 
person  might  believe  he  was  listening,  calmly  and 
patiently,  though  not  perhaps  without  a  certain 
spice  of  curiosity  as  to  how  the  thing  would  go 
off,  to  some  one  who  was  using  his  arms  and 
hands  to  play  the  violin.  While  the  musicians  at 
the  furthest  limits  of  the  orchestra  shake  their 
heads,  almost  incredulously,  at  the  passages  of 
thirds,  octaves,  and  tenths,  at  the  infallible  flag- 
eolet tones,  and,  in  a  word,  at  the  boldness  and 
certainty  of  technical  skill  that  has  something 
fabulous  about  it,  the  young  artist  himself  ap- 
pears to  take  just  as  little  interest  in  his  own 
talent,  as  in  the  applause  with  which  he  is  over- 
whelmed. But  he  is  very  wrong,  for  if  he  thinks 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  he  overcomes,  because 
they  were  never,  perhaps,  difficulties  for  him, 
the  beautiful  tones  he  lures  from  his  violin  should 
possess  no  less  charm  for  him  than  for  all  of  us. 
Or  did  not  the  pieces  he  played  (a  Concerto  by 
Paganini,  and  ^'Unr/arische  Weisfn"  by  Ernst) 
please  him '?  Or  was  he  thinking  of  Goethe's 
words:  "You  will  never  find  a  rhymester  who 
does  not  consider  himself  better  than  every  oth- 
er, or  a  fiddler  who  does  not  prefer  playing  his 
own  melodies?" — I  do  not  know.  Melodies  of 
his  own  will  come  in  time — and  there  are  al- 
ready so  many  beautiful  ones  that  may  be  so 
beautifully  played  !  At  any  rate,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  a  good  word  to  Herr  Wilhelmy  in 
favor  of  his  talent.  This  deserves  not  only  the 
applause  of  the  public,  but  the  particular  and 
warmest  sympathy  of  him  on  whom  a  kind  fate 
bestowed  it. 

As  is  generally  the  case  at  our  Musical  Festi- 
vals, one  of  the  finest  choruses  from  the  oratorio 
of  the  first  day  was  repeated  on  the  third.  But 
this  practice  ought,  once  for  all,  to  be  abandoned, 
for  it  is  something  painful  to  remark  how  these 
pieces,  torn  from  the  context,  transplanted  to  the 
midst  of  surroundings  foreign  to  them,  and  sung 
by  a  weary  and  listless  chorus,  fail  to  produce 
their  proper  effect.  After  the  "IV/e/(m  Walde" 
one  of  Handel's  choruses  has  a  bad  place.  As 
wc  have  borrowed  their  nalional  anthem,  we 
might  as  well  imitate  the  example  of  the  English, 
who  end  with  it  festivals  like  the  present  one — in 
the  magnificent  strains  of  '•  Ileil  dir  itn  Sierjer- 
Jcranz"  all  excitement  would  find  a  satisfactory, 
nay,  an  elevating  termination. 

The  practice  of  flinging  flowers,  which  at  some 
previous  miscellaneous  concerts  was  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  anyone  might  have  fancied 
himself  transported  to  the  midst  of  the  Carnival 
at  Rome,  was  on  this  occasion  omitted.  An  un-— 
doubted  step  in  advance!  But  the  customary 
laurel  wreath,  cunningly  smuggled  in,  for  the 
conductor,  was  not  wanting — it  did  not,  howev- 
er, .set  our  good  friend  Rietz's  temples  in  a  glow, 
but  fell  round  his  shoulders.  They  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it. 

Shall  I  now  sptak  of  the  joyous  hours    passed 
after  the  concerts  in  the  rooms  of  the  Liederlafel, 
the  Refreshment   Rooms,    and    the    many    other 
agreeable  resorts  in  which  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  so^^ 
rich  '?     Or  of  the  supper,   so  fertile  in  toasts,  of- 
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fered  us  aftrr  tlie  last  concert  by  the  liospifalile 
Coiiiniitlci' V  .Siicli  sulijccts  are  not  included  in 
the  domain  of  "Musical  JjCtters."  I  must  liow- 
er,  al  ude  to  the  good-natured,  unclouded,  festive 
toi  e  tliat  prevailed  cverywliere.  It  proved  that 
- — no  ;  no  more  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  Festival,  and  to  all  %vho  con- 
tributed to  render  it  such  I  hereby  tender  my 
warmest  thanks. 


A  Visit  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Rome.* 

The  huildinp;  in  which  IJszt  rosiilcs  at  Home  is  of 
unprctcnilini;  n|>|)earanoc  ;  it  is,  and  Fancy  may  liavc 
jiii'liucd  such  11  place  as  Liszt's  Sanssouci,  n  melan- 
choly, plain  little  monastery.  I5ut,  hy  its  position, 
this  i|uiet  abode  is  so  favored,  that  prohahly  few 
homes  in  tlio  wiile  \vorkl  can  ho  compared  to  it. 
Situate  upon  tlie  old  Via  Sa<Ta,  It  is  ilie  ncfirest 
neighbor  of  the  Korum  Hornanuiu,  while  its  winiluws 
look  towards  the  Capitol,  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine 
Palace,  and  tlie  Colosseum.  A  life  of  contempla- 
tion— in  siu'h  a  site  is  forced  upon  one  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Why  should  not  the  clian<;e  in  the  sentiments 
of  a  happy  child  of  the  world  be  connected  \\itli  this 
l)i'oi'oundly  serious  world  of  ruins  ^ 

I  mounted  a  few  steps  leadin(j  up  to  tlio  open  door 
of  tlio  monastery,  and.  all  at  once  (;rc\y  uncertain 
wdiiit  to  do,  for  I  saw  hefoi'e  mc  a  handsome  stair- 
case adorncil  with  jiillars,  such  as  I  should  not  have 
expected  from  the  poor  exterior  of  the  buildinp:-  Had 
not  a  notice  in  the  form  of  a  vi^itinn-cnrd  oyer  the 
Iar;;e  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  met  my  eye.  I 
should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  make  further 
emjuiries.  As  it  was,  however,  I  was  able  to  s^ain 
from  the  card  itself  the  information  I  needed.  I  a|i. 
proaclicd  and  read  :  "li'Abbc  Franz  Liszt."  So, 
really  an  Alil.e.  A  visiting  card  half  supplies  the 
place  of  an  autopsy. 

After  I  had  arranged  my  necktie  and  pulled  on 
my  gloves  more  tightly,  I  f:ras|icd  counigeously  the 
Kreen  cord  that  was  to  snnmion  the  porter.  Two 
servants,  not  in  tail  coats  it  is  true,  hut  clad  in  irre- 
jiroachable  black,  received  me  ;  one  hastened  to  car- 
ry in  my  card,  while  the  other  helped  me  oft  with  my 
top  coat. 

My  ideas  of  a  genuine  monkish  life  suflercd  a  rude 
shock.  Whcrcrore  two  servants  before  the  cell  of  a 
monk  ;  or  if  attendant  spirits,  why  were  they  not,  ac- 
cording to  monastic  rule,  simply  lay  brothers  ' 

I!ut  I  had  not  to  trouble  my  brains  long  with  these 
obtrusive  ipicstions,  fir  I  was  immeiliately  plunged 
into  still  greater  mental  confusion. 

The  messenger  wdio  had  gotic  to  announce  mc  re- 
turned and  ushered  me  in  with  a  notification  that  llio 
Sigiior  Abliate  rc((uesled  me  to  wait  a  moment  in — 
the  drawing-room  ;  yes,  actually,  a  drawing-ronm,  in 
the  most  elegant  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  wants 
nothing  either  ot'tlie  requisites  for  northern  comfort, 
or  of  the  eonlrivanres  demanded  by  the  cliniiite  of 
Rome,  though  glaring  luxury  ajipears  scrnjnilou-.ly 
avoided.  ' 

I  stood  then  in  the  saloon  of  the  Comniendutoro 
I.iszt  !  Altbe  and  Commander  1  The  correct  em- 
ployment of  the  domestic  titles  rendered  the  first  in- 
terview much  more  easy  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

I  was  by  no  means  so  inipiisitoriid  in  my  survey 
as  to  be  aide  to  give  a  Walter-Seott-like  description 
of  Liszt's  saloon.  Darkness,  moreover,  prevailed  in 
the  large  apartment,  as,  according  to  Italian  usage 
and  necessity, the  window  shutters  were  closed  against 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  I  was  attracted  by  the 
album  table  in  tlie  middle  of  the  apartment  more  than 
by  aught  else.  Upon  it  lay  cbielly  Italian  works  of  a 
religious  nature  in  votive  bindings.  That  Liszt  here, 
too,  as  Abiiate,  lives  in  the  midst  of  creative  spirits  is 
Iiroved  by  these  dedicatory  otTcrings. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  well-known  artistic 
figure  advanced  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  mc. 
That  the  skilful  fingers  of  the  groat  ju'anist  ])resscd 
the  hand  of  me,  a  simple  writer,  is  a  fact  which,  for 
the  completeness  of  my  narrative,  must  not  remain 
nnmentioned.  The  tirst  and  most  immediate  impres- 
sion proiUiccd  upon  me  by  Liszt's  appearance  was 
that  of  surprising  youthfulncss.  V.von  the  unmis- 
takably grizzling,  though  still  thick,  long  flowing 
hair,  wdiich  the  scissors  of  the  Tonsure  have  not  dared 
to  touch,  detract  but  little  from  the  lieartentrancing 
charm  of  lits  unusual  individiialily.  Of  fretfulness, 
satiety,  monkish  abnegation,  and  so  on,  there  is  not  a 
trace  to  be  detected  in  the  features  of  Liszt's  interest- 
ing and  ehaiacterislie  head.  And  just  as  little  as  we 
find  Liszt  in  a  monk's  cell  do  we  find  him  in  a 
monk's  cowl.  The  bhack  soutane  sits  scarcely  less 
elegantly  on  him  than,  m  its   time,  the   dress   coat. 

*  From  TTprrKiir!  Rirkmlnilirs  F>'i/<rzrir/,nuns(n  aus  Rc7}i. 
(Translated  for  tlie  l.oudnn  MiisinU  World.) 


Those  who  look  upon  Liszt  as  a  riddle  will  most  de- 
cidedly not  find  the  solution  of  it  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

After  having  interchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
we  proceeded  to  the  work-room.  After  compelling  me 
to  take  an  arm-chair,  Liszt  seated  himself — apologiz- 
ing to  niu  hy  stating  that  he  had  a  letter  to  despat(di 
in  a  hurry — at  the  large  writing-table.  U[ion  this, 
too,  Illy  a  great  many  things  more  nearly  pertaining 
to  the  Abbe  than  to  the  artist.  But  neatly  written 
sheets  of  music  showed  that  musical  production  form- 
ed part  of  the  master's  daily  nccu|iations.  The  com- 
fortable room  bore  generally  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  a  room  for  study,  of  an  artist's  worksho[>. 

Tlie  letter  and  the  address  were  ([uickly  finished 
and  handed  to  the  attendant  to  seal  and  triinsmit. 

I  menlioned  the  report  connecting  his  approacbing 
journey  with  the  grand  festival  of  joy  and  peace,  the 
Coronation  in  Hungary.  The  popular  maestro  took 
this  opportunity  of  giving  me  a  detailed  history  of 
his  Vuriitinliiiii  Miisf.  lie  saiil  that  in  the  Pi iiiec  Pri- 
mate Scilovsky  he  had  possessed  a  most  kind  patron. 
In  the  course  of  a  joyous  repast,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  the  Prelate  had  given  lively  and  hopeful 
utterance  to  the  wish  ofliis  heart  that  he  might  yet 
be  able  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved King,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  he  calleil  upon 
Liszt,  in  an  unusually  flattering  atid  cordial  manner, 
to  compose  the  Ciiyonallcn  ,lAiss — hut  it  must  be 
short,  very  short,  as  the  entire  ceremony  would  take 
about  six  hours.  Liszt  was  unable  to  resist  this 
amiable  reipast,  he  said,  and,  drinking  a  glass  of 
liery  Tokay,  gave  a  protnisc  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  produce  some  "-/•.",«f7icc  r)/"2'(j/.To/."  After  his  re- 
turn to  Home,  he  immediately  set  about  the  sketch. 
Put  the  prospect  of  the  desired  agreement  between 
the  Kmpcror  and  the  Hungarians  had.  meanwhile, 
become  overcast,  and  his  work  remained  as  a  mere 
sketch.  Some  months  ago,  however,  he  was  ])rcsseii 
by  his  Hungarian  friends  to  proceed,  anil  so  he  finish- 
ed the  .l/i(ss.  It  was,  however,  a  cpiestion  whether  it 
would  be  jierformed  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation, 
since  there  was  a  condition  that  the  Monarch  should 
bring  his  orchestra  wiib  him.  Liszt  said  that  he  was 
perfectly  neutral,  and  in  no  way  wished  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  just  ambition  of  others — tor,  however  the 
Abbe  might  he  decried  as  ambitious,  he  added  with  a 
smile,  he  was  not  so  after  all. 

In  the  course  of  this  open-hearted  statement,  Liszt 
touebed  upon  his  relations  to  the  present  Trincc-Pri- 
iiiate  of  Iliingiiry,  and  let  tall  a  remark,  wliieh  is  the 
the  more  interesting  because  it  throws  a  light  upon 
his  position  in  and  towards  Komc.  The  Abbe'-Maes- 
tio  said,  then,  that  he  had  entered  on  a  correspon- 
dence regarding  his  retirement  from  the  diocese  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Churcb.wlio  had  in  the  interim  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Primate,  and  had  every  rea- 
••■on  to  belicyo  that  he  enjoyed  the  Prelate's  f  ivor.  He 
needed,  however,  a  special  letter  of  dismissal  in  or- 
der to  he  received  into  the  per,sonnl  lists  of  the  Uo- 
man  clergy  ;  to  this,  Liszt  remarked,  parenthetically, 
\\crc  limited  all  his  clerical  (|ualities. 

I  do  not  know  more  exactly  what  rights  and  duties 
are  connected  with  this  insertion  of  his  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Uomish  clergy,  though  it  apjicars 
that  the  nexus  into  which  Liszt  has  entered  towards 
the  clerical  world  is  rather  an  outward  thait  a  deep 
and  inward  one. 

The  cigar,  which  did  not  look,  between  the  lips  of 
the  great  musician,  as  it  it  had  been  treated  with  par- 
tienUvr  gentleness  or  care,  had  gone  out.  Li^zt  got 
up  to  reach  the  matches.  AVhile  he  was  again  light- 
ing the  narcotic  weed,  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  ]U'etty  statuette  of  St.  Elizabeth,  wdiieh  had  at- 
tracted my  gaze  wdien  I  entered  the  room.  It  repre- 
sents the  kind-hearted  Landgravine  at  the  moment  the 
miiaclc  of  the  roses  is  taking  place  on  the  loyegifts 
in  her  apron.  It  required  no  great  power  of  eoinbi- 
niition  to  connect  this  graceful  form,  as  an  ovational 
gift,  with  Liszt's  oratorio  of  Klizaln'lli.  The  po])ular 
master  named  the  German  hand  which  had  fa-;bioned 
the  marble  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  was  thus  led 
to  speak  of  his  oratorio,  and  of  the  AVaribnrg  Festi- 
val, for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  ami  «t 
which,  after  Hungary  had  enjoved  the  first  jierform- 
ance,  it  would  he  performed  a  second  time,  most 
probably  under  the  per-sonal  direction  of  the  author, 
lie  spoke  also  of  what  he  had  done  at  the  (irand- 
Dueal  Court.  I  was  ]icculiarly  touched  by  his  rem- 
iniscences, how  "he  had  entered  the  service  of  a  Ger- 
man jirince,"  how  he  iiad  "knocked  about,"  for  sev- 
eral years  at  Weimar,  "without  doing  anything  worth 
naming,"  how  his  Prince  had  respected  and  distin- 
guished him,  and  had  probably  never  suspected  that 
a  |iermanent  sojourn  eould  result  from  Liszt's  trip  to 
Home,  etc. 

Here,  where  ho  moved  in  only  a  small  circle — said 
Liszt,  with  marked  emphasis,  and  again  referring  to 
the  importance  Home  possessed  for  him — here  he 
found  the  long  desired  leisure  for  work.     His  Kli:a- 


lietli,  he  said,  had  here  sprung  into  existence,  and  also 
his  oratorio  of  Ptiria,  tliat  was  to  be  jiroiluccd  at  the 
apfuoaching  grand  centenary  of  St.  I*eter  and  St. 
Paul.  He  bad,  moreover,  he  remarked,  notions 
which  it  would  take  him  three  years  of  thorough  hard 
woi  k  to  carry  out. 

He  certainly  knew,  pursued  the  Ahbe'-Maestro,  re- 
ferring to  his  art-gospel,  that,  here  and  there,  things, 
w  hicli  in  other  places  had  met  with  some  response, 
had  been  hissed, but  he  speculated  as  little  on  applause 
as  he  feareil  censure.  He  follt>\yed,  he  said,  the  path 
he  considered  the  right  one,  and  eould  boldly  say  that 
he  had  consistently  imrsned  the  direction  be  had  once 
taken.  The  only  rule  he  adopted  in  the  production 
of  his  works,  as  far  as  be  had  full  power,  was  that  of 
not  compromising  bis  friends,  or  of  exposing  them  to 
the  disfavor  of  the  public.  Solely  for  this  reason,  he 
had  thougbt  it  incuinlicnt  on  him,  for  instance,  to 
refuse  to  .send  a  highly  esteemed  colleague  the  Bcoro 
of  his  Kliztihttli,  desfiite  of  two  ap]dications,  etc. 

I  expressed  to  my  friendly  host  my  delight  at  his 
good  health  and  vigor,  prognosticating  a  long  con- 
tinuiincc  of  fruitful  activity.  "Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  my  stale  of  health,"  answered  the  re- 
spected master,  "though  my  legs  will  no  longer  ren- 
der me  their  old  service."  At  the  same  time,  liow- 
eyer,  in  an  access  of  boisterous  merriment,  he  gave 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  thigh  so  hard  a  slap  that  I 
could  not  con^iider  his  regret  particularly  serious. 

Another  of  my  remarks  was  directed  to  the  incom- 
parable site  of  his  abode,  which  alone  might  make  a 
middling  poet  produce  great  epic  or  elegiac  poetry. 
"I  live  cpiietly  and  agreeably,"  was  the  reply,  "both 
here  and  at  Monte  Jlario,  wdicro  there  are  a  few 
rooms  at  my  service  with  a  splendid  view  over  the 
city,  the  Tiber,  and  the  hills,"  and,  not  to  remain  my 
dehlor  for  the  ocular  proof  of  what  he  said,  at  least 
as  fur  ns  regarded  his  town  residence,  he  o)iened  a 
window  and  gazed  silently  with  moon  the  overpow- 
ering seriousness  of  the  ruined  site. 

The  amiable  m.aestro  then  conducted  mo  rapidly 
through  two  smaller  rooms,  one  of  wdiich  was  his 
fim])le  bed  chamber,  to  a  wnodcn  nuthouse  with  a 
small  window,  through  which  were  to  be  seen  the 
Colosseum,  in  all  its  gigantic  proportions,  and  the 
trium]ilial  arch  of  Constantine  close  by,  overtowered 
by  Mount  Codius  now  silent. 

"A  S|dendid  balcony  might  ho  erected  here,"  ob- 
served l.iszt,  "but — III'  jynor  I'hinc.isani  Monk  has  nu 
iiii'Uiil  I'or  snrit  a  piu-p".<t\" 

Having  returned  to  his  study,  I  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  for  bringing  my  jirsi  visit  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

The  thanks  conveyed  in  my  words  on  taking  leave 
were  ^yarm  and  sincere. 

I  carrieil  with  me  out  of  that  quiet  dwelling  the 
conviction  that  in  Liszt  the  true  artist  far  outweighs 
the  virtuoso  and  the  monk,  and  that  only  such  per- 
sons as  formerly  snobbisbly  shook  their  bead  because 
Winkelmnnn  took  service  and  found  an  asylum  with 
a  cardinal,  can  scofl'and  make  small  jokes  on  Liszt's 
cell  and  monkish  cowl. 


The  London  Operas. 

RovAi.  IrAi.iAN-  <)ri;i!A. 

The  Tild/rapli  of  July  20  has  the  following  review 
of  the  ]iast  season. 

The  last  week  has  been  the  most  active,  and  the 
last  night  the  most  briiliant,  of  the  season  that  closed 
on  Saturday.  The  theatre  l.as  been  open  every  night 
of  the  last  week,  and  five  dilfeicnt  operas  have  been 
played.  On  Monday  "L'Africaine"  was  given,  on 
Wednesday  "Don  Carlos,"  and  on  Friday  "Faust." 
Mile.  Lucca  in  each  case  appearing  as  the  heroine. 
On  Thursday  "Don  Giovanni"  was  performed,  while 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  re|)eatcd  on  Tuesday  ami 
Saturday.  The  house  was  crowded  on  this  last  night 
of  the  season,  not  a  jilace  in  any  part  of  the  theatre 
being  vacant.  The  performance  was  in  every  respect 
more  finished  and  admirable  than  on  the  tirst  night 
of  the  production  of  the  opera  ;  Signor  Mario  was  in 
rather  better  voice  and  he  knew  a  little  more  of  his 
part.  He  also  looked  even  band^omcr  than  hereto- 
fore, and  acted  with  remarkable  vivacity  and  ])ower. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  all  the  other  tenors  of  the  day 
that  tliev  cannot,  whatever  their  youth,  tread  the 
stage  with  the  easy  elegance  of  this  veteran,  and,  like 
him,  always  rise  to  the  histrionic  requirements  of  the 
character  "  impersonated  ?  Whether  Sigiicu-  Mario 
simulates  the  assumed  intoxication  of  Count  Alina- 
■\  iva  or  depicts  the  feelings  of  Kaoiil,  ilivided  between 
the  promptings  of  love  and  the  dictates  of  honor,  he 
is  always  emphatically  a  geullcman  in  bearing  and 
demeanor.     But  the  grace  which    is  natural  to    him 
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(Iocs  not  incvcnl  his  sei/jUL,^  on  a  iliaiiKitic  siliinlioii 
and  jircscnliti^'  it  in  tin.'  ino>t  lort-iblo  li^iit.  A;;:iin, 
tlicro  is  no  man  on  tlio  lyi-ic  stufjc  who  can  aiticnlato 
like  him.  The  words  osrapu  his  lips  without  clloit, 
and  every  syllabic  lalls  distinctly  ii|ion  the  ear  in  the 
most  distant  eorner  of  the  theatre.  And  when  he 
sin^s  in  tnne  his  phrasing  has  a  pecidiar  oharni  of  its 
own.  At  the  same  time  it  is  indispi'iisahle  that  a 
singer  should  sinj;'  the  nue-ie  set  down  I'or  him.  And 
this  Si^jnor  Mario  in  the  new  opera  fails  to  do.  ]t  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  tlnit  Gonnod's  Koinco  Inis 
not  hceii  heard  at  all  hy  those  who  know  the  work 
only  by  hearin;j;  it  at  Covent  Garden.  This  is  so  se- 
rious an  itijiistice  to  the  composer,  tliat  not  .'ill  Siynor 
Mario's  ineoinpaialde  (|nalities  can  alone  for  it.  We 
regret  to  hear  tljat  he  is  en^'af^ed  for  the  cominp;  sea- 
son at  St.  l'etersburf;b.  His  voice  is  already  beyond 
his  control.  What  will  it  be  afcer  a  Russian  winter  ? 
Signor  Cotogni,  the  Mercntio  of  the  east,  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  make  any  cfl'eet  witli  the  Qnecn  Mab  song  ; 
bnt  M.  Petit,  thont;h  still  not  nearly  so  admirable  as 
M.  Troy,  is  more  at  home  in  the  music  of  old  t'apu- 
let.  Mile.  Nan's  little  voice  is  riilicnlonsly  out  of 
place  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Signor  Bagagiolo, 
thongb  he  sinf^s  well,  and  has  a  maj^nilieent  resonant 
organ,  is  a  little  too  emphatic,  both  fm-  onr  ideal  of 
Frair  Laiuence  and  for  the  music  which  is  put  into 
his  month.  When  he  consoles,  it  is  with  the  air  of  a 
priest  who  is  anathematizin;;  ibe  human  race.  In  all 
these  minor  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  the 
choruses,  we  miss  the  dtdicate  beauties  of  li;iht  and 
shade  which  lent  so  infinite  a  charm  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  at  the  Theatre  Lyriqne.  This  de- 
fect is  chiefly  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  want  of  the 
composer's  personal  supervision  at  rehearsals.  And 
if  he  came,  his  mere  presence  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  he  bad  the  power  to  insist  on  bis  suggestions 
being  adapted.  In  that  ease,  again,  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  an  opera  first  produced  in  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  April  being  bronght  out  here  on  the  llth  of 
July,  so  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  one  side  only  of  the  picture.  And  if  the  general 
musical  performance  is  inferior  here,  there  are  two 
points  in  wbieb  the  Covent  garden  representation  is 
infinitely  superior — the  mise-enscene  and  the  Juliet. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  scenery  is  admirably  paint 
ed,  the  costumes  sumptuous,  and  both  completely 
new,  bnt  there  is  an  amount  of  intelligence  displayed 
in  the  cfTective  and  natmal  building  np  of  the  scenes, 
in  the  designing  of  the  dresses,  in  the  harmonizing  of 
the  colors,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  employed  upon  the  stage,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  theatre  ; 
and  for  that  merit  our  English  establishment  may  in 
this  case  claim  the  entire  credit.  In  "Don  Carlos," 
as  in  "L'Africaine,"  the  French  scenes  and  dresses 
were  simply  copied  ;  but  the  originality  displayed  in 
"Romeo"  is  infinitely  more  attractive.  Of  Mile. 
Patti's  Juliet  it  would  bo  impossible  to  speak  in  too 
high  terms.  Just  as  when  she  first  assumed  the  part 
of  Gretchen  she  surpassed  all  other  representatives  of 
the  character,  so  now  she  has  in  Juliet  surpassed  not 
merely  Mme.  Carvnlho,  the  creator  of  the  role,  but 
herself.  Of  a  truth,  in  no  previous  part  have  the 
manifold  talents  of  the  lady  been  so  conspicuotisly 
manifested.  With  the  insigiit  of  genius  she  seems  to 
have  looked  through  Gonnod  into  Shakspeare,  to 
have  discerned  the  depths  of  the  poet  through  tlie 
shallow  medium  of  the  musician,  and  to  have  repro- 
duced in  song  the  very  Juliet  of  our  dreams,  the 
young  Italian  maiden,  all  passion  and  all  constancy, 
whose  image  has  never,  in  our  generation  at  least, 
found  realization  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  merely  that 
jMlle.  Patti,  with  her  limitless  command  of  her  jiow- 
ers,  can  infuse  into  every  phase  of  her  part  the  ut- 
most possible  expression,  but  she  enters  so  thorough- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  the  music,  ami  into  the  Imsiness 
of  the  scene,  that  every  nnanre  of  feeling  indicated  by 
the  orchestra  finds  a  reflex  in  her  face.  Wo  do  not 
speak  specially  of  her  singing,  because  it  would  he  a 
waste  of  time  to  find  fiesh  words  of  enlogv,  nor  does 
it  imply  much  praise  to  record  that  the  vocal  valse 
"Ah!  je  veux  vivre"  was  encored,  seeing  that  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  to  the  commonplace  and 
rinbeautiful  quartet  of  the  third  act.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  opera,  Jllle.  Patti  sang  the  first  verse  of 
the  National  Hymn,  the  second  being  given  by  fe- 
male voices,  anil  the  third  by  full  chorus,  ami  with 
this  orthodox  exhibition  of  loyalty,  the  green  curtain 
fell  upon  the  operatic  season  of  I.StiT. 

Between  the  2ud  of  April  and  the  27th  of  July 
there  have  liecn  76  performances,  but  only  1.5  difl^er- 
cnt  operas  have  been  played.  The  most  ])Opnlarhas 
been  "Fanst,"  which  has  been  repeated  eleven  times. 
Next  in  demand  have  been  the  new  operas  "Don 
Carlos"  and  "Ivomeo,"  each  of  which,  as  well  as 
"L'Africaine,"  the  last  accession  before  these,  has 
been  played  seven  times.  "II  Barbiero,"  "Fra  Dia- 
volo,"  and  "Don  Giovanni"  have  each  been  given 
six  times,  and  all  the  rest  less  often.     So   that  Gou- 


nod still  remains  the  most  popular  composer  at  Cov- 
ent Garden,  and  Verdi,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
signlfn'ant  fact  that  no  opera  of  bis  save,  "Don  Car- 
los" and  "Un  Hallo"  has  been  given,  is  waning  in 
|)nhlic  favor.  The  great  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  Mr.  Gye's  opening  |)rospectu3  was  the  announc'e- 
nicnt  of  two  untried  operas,  one  of  which  was  jit  that 
time  unpi'ifornicd,  and  the  manager  merits  great 
praise  for  the  delcrtniuation  which  he  has  shown  iu 
keeping  faith  with  his  stibscribers.  But  the  necessary 
rehearsals  have,  we  fear,  h.ad  the  result  of  restricting 
the  repertoire  within  unusually  narrow  limits.  Thus 
wc  baVe  not  heard  "L'lOtoile  du  Nord,"  in  which 
Mile.  Palli  was  to  have  resumed  the  part  of  Catteri- 
na,  which  she  sustained  last  year,  inir  has  she  a|)pear- 
ed,  according  to  promise,  as  Elvira  in  "Puritani,"  nor 
has  "La  Gazza  Ladra,"  in  which  she  used  to  play 
Mincttaso  charmingly,  been  restored  to  the  stage. 
For  the  fisst  time,  too,  since  Mile.  Lncca  made  her 
(Jcl'u/.hcre,  has  she  failed  to  appear  in  "Les  Hugue- 
nots,"  the  opera  in  which  the  little  laily  with  the 
large  voice  first  surprised  and  delighted  an  English 
audience.  "Lucrezni  Borgia,"  in  which  Mme.  Vilda 
failed  to  increase  her  suddenly-acquired  reputation  of 
last  year,  has  not  been  repeated,  although  announced; 
but  little  as  wo  deploi'e  tiiis  omission,  wc  legret  still 
less  "Fidelio,"  a  character  to  which  the  German  lady 
must,  with  all  duo  respect  be  it  said,  personally,  at 
least,  be  singularly  ill  suited.  But  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  a  season  should  pass  by  at  Covent  Garden  with- 
out a  single  performance  of  cither  "Guillaume  Tell," 
"Le  Prophete,"  or  "Robert  le  Diablo."  merely  for 
watit  of  a  tatore  robuslo.  From  counting  up  the 
omissions  turn  wc,  however,  to  the  picasanter  task  of 
referring,  in  the  briefest  terms,  to  what  has  been  ac- 
tually performed. 

Madame  Vdda   opened  the  season  on  the  2nd  of 
April  with  "Norma."     Her  voice  was  found  to  be  as 
naturally  magnificent,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  she  a.s- 
tonishcd  the  habitues  of  Covent-gardcn  hast  year  ;  but 
there  was  a  provoking  absence  of  improvement  both 
in  her  singing  and  acting  that  augured  badly  for  her 
future.     Norma  was  most  admirably   sujiported  by 
Mme.   Lemmens-Sherrington — a  highlyaceomplish- 
ed  singer  and   sound    musician,  whose  co-operation 
has  throughout  the  season  proved  invaluable.     Site 
h.as  appeared  as  the  Countess  in  "Le  Nozze  di   Figa- 
ro." as  Elvira  in  "Masaniello,"  and  as  Inez  in  "L'- 
Afiicaine,"  besides  on  some  occasions  doing  duty  for 
Mile.  Lucca  in  "Don  Carlos  ;"  and  in  every  charac- 
ter the  remarkable  excellence  of  her  singing  has  been 
universally  recognized.     Norma  was    only  repeated 
three  times,  and  Mme.  Vilda  has  not  appeared  in  any 
other  character.     On  the  second   night   Mile.  Lncca 
made  her  rentrce  as  Margherita  in  "Faust,"  and  she 
has  sung  nnintermittingly  throughout  the  season  until 
the  last  night  but  one.     There  was   much  improve- 
ment perceptible   in  her  singing   in   sneb  operas  as 
"Faust"  and  "L'Africaine,"  but   she   still  lacks  the 
vocal  facility  to  do  justice  to  music  like  that  of  "Fra 
Diavolo"  and  "La  F;ivorita,"  while  her  treatment  of 
Mozart  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  is  not  beyond  cavil. 
But  there  is  a  daring   sauciness   and    a   pretty    win- 
somencss  of  manner  about  the   clever,  self  possessed 
little  lady,  which  beats  down  all  protest   and  langbs 
away  all    reproach.     Her    bright    impudence    in  the 
darhng  costume  of  the  jiage  Chernbiuo  and  the  sug- 
gestive naivete  of  her  acting  in  the  bed-room  scene  of 
'•Fra  Diavolo"  would  alone  sullice  to  attract  all  Lon- 
don to  the  theatre.  But  in  the  new  part  of  the  Queen 
iu  "Don  Carlos,"  the  new  opera  of  Verdi,  first   pro- 
duced  on  the  4lh  June,  Mile.  Lucca  proved  again 
that  she  has  tragic  as  well  as  comic  powers,  and  if 
the  music  lay  within  her  grasp,   Elizabetia  would  be 
as  etti.'ctive  a  character   as    Gretchen.     In    "L'Afri- 
caine" a  Signor  Cotogni  made  his  (h'hiU  as  Nclusko. 
He  has  since  tried  his  strength  as  Figaro  in  "II  Bar- 
biere,"  and  as  Don  Giovanni,  but  although  he  has  a 
capital  voice,  considerable  facility,  and  an  apparent- 
ly nnlimlted  ann:innt  of  self-confidence,  he  has  failed 
to  make  good  bis  claim  to  be  considered  a    fair  sub- 
stitute for  Jl.  Faurc.     A  M.  Petit,  who  came  out  as 
Mephistophiles,  his  original  character,  has,  in  "Don 
Carlos"  and    "Romeo,"   sustained    important   parts 
with  more   success,   and    Signor   Bagaglolo's  noble 
bass  voice  we  have  already  referred  to  above      For 
the  same  reason  wc  need  snv  no  more  about  Signor 
Mario,  who  has  appeared  in  "Faust,"   "Un   Ballo," 
and  "Don  Giovanni,"  as  well  as  in  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet."    Signor   Naudin  has    proved    serviceable    in 
"L'Africaine"  and  "Don  Carlos,"  but  his  voice   has 
become  more  unsympathetic  than  e^'er,  and  he  is  not 
very  superior  to  Signori  NeriBaraldi,  Fancelli,  and 
JIarino,  the  secondi  teuori  of  the/roi(/)c.     Jlr.   Gye  is 
s.adly  iu  want  of  a  good  tenor  and  a  capable  contral- 
to. Mile.  Morensi,  in  spite  of  her  fine  voice  and  per- 
son, being  quite  unfit  to  undertake  all  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  her.     Mme.  Frioci,  who    came  out  in 
"Un  Ballo,"    made  considerable   impression  by  her 
dashing  singing    of  the  Princess  EboU's  songs  iu 


"Don  Carlos,"  and  resumed  with  success  her  char- 
acter of  Anna  in  "Don  Giovanni."  In  Signor  Gra- 
ziani  Covent  (iarden  has  the  most  lusciously  beauti- 
ful baritone  of  the  day  ;  and  if  the  singer  and  actor 
were  at  all  cmnparablc  to  the  voice,  cveiy  new  char- 
acter would  be  a  new  success.  Signor  Graziani 
found  in  "Don  Carlos"  a  character,  Don  Rodrlgo, 
whose  music  lay  charmingly  for  his  means,  and  to 
him,  therefore,  fell  the  lion's  share  of  the  applause. 
Of  Mile.  Patti  we  need  only  say  that,  besides  Juliet, 
she  has  appeared  in  "La  Soinnimbula,"  "Lucia," 
and  "II  Barbiere,"  her  rentri'e  in  the  latter  opera  on 
the  4th  of  May  being  the  first  great  night  of  the  sea- 
son. The  other  exceptionally  brilliant  nights  were 
on  the  llth  of  July,  when  "Rimieo"  was  pro<luccd, 
and  the  l.'jth,  when  the  Sultan  came  in  state  to  wit- 
ness "Masaniello." 


(From  tlie  Telegraph,  Aug.  3). 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

On  reference  to  the  grandiloquent  prospectus  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Mapleson  in  Apiil  last,  wearestruck  by 
the  number  of  proinises  not  jierformed.  It  was  by 
the  revival  of  grand  masterpieces,  wdiich  the  lethargy 
of  his  predecessors  had  sufifered  to  fall  into  compara- 
tive oblivion,  that  the  present  impresario  restored  in 
great  measure  the  ;7rc.s/«7c  which  the  old  house  for- 
merly possessed By  following  out   this    plan   ha 

could  eventually  convert  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  into 
a  temple  for  the  celebration  of  music — a  holy  place 
to  which  connoisseurs  would  make  pilgrimages,  not 
only  from  all  districts  of  London,  but  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  That  we  are  not  imagining  impossibili- 
ties we  can  prove  by  adducing  the  revival  of  "Me- 
dea" two  years  ago,  when  several  of  the  descendants 
of  Cherubini  travelled  long  distances  on  purpose  to 
be  present  at  an  event  which  they  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  "Medea,"  a  work  but  rarely 
given  in  Germany,  even  in  the  best  directed  theatres, 
was  the  great  operatic  event  of  18G5.  and  it  was  wor- 
thily followed  up  last  year  by  "II  Seraglio,"  and 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride."  It  was  ominous,  wc 
thought,  that  in  the  voluminous  prospectus  of  the 
season  just  closed,  neither  Jlozart's  lively  comedy 
nor  Gluck's  sombre  tragedy  was  included,  but  m  re- 
ranclie  many  other  interesting  revivals  were  promis- 
ed. Spontini's  "Vestale,"  already  announced  for  the 
preceding  year,  was  again  positively  advertised,  even 
the  cast  being  given  ;  "La  Donna  del  Lago"  was 
for  the  second  time  held  out  for  our  expectation  ;  and 
"Gnillaume  Tell"  was  to  be  given  for   the  first  time 

in  its  integrity 

Mr.  Mapleson  seems  to  have  imagined  that  Verdi 
would  please  better  than  Spontini  or  Gluck,  so  both 
the  operas  by  the  composer  of  yonng  Italy  promised 
in  the  prospectus  have  been  produced — and  both  have 
failed.  "I  Lombardi,"  brought  out  on  the  second 
night  of  the  season,  was  practically  a  novelty.  It 
had  been  suffered  to  sleep  for  fifteen  years,  and  when 
it  was  roused  it  woke  to  find  itself,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation  that  knew 
it  not.  They  laughed  at  its  long  beard,  and  scoffed 
at  the  pain  iu  its  "elle-bow."  They  wished  that  the 
Lombards  had  never  gone  to  the  "first  crusade,'"  or, 
having  gone  to  Jericho,  that  they  bad  remained  there. 
The  opera-goers  of  1S67  care  nothing  .about  the  scmi- 
rellgious,  semi-incestuous  story  that  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  enslaved  young  Italy  of  1840;  and 
they  have  heard  too  much  high-class  music  to  listen 
with  patience  to  the  noisy  tunes  that  were  written  for 
the  amusement  of  the  hour.  "La  Fozza  del  destino,', 
a  better  opera,  fared  even  wor-e.  Bronght  out  on 
Saturday  the  22nd  of  June,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
season,  and  received  on  the  first  night  by  a  crowded 
house,  with  every  sign  of  enthusiastic  delight,  it  drew 
but  a  scant  audience  on  the  second,  and  a  third  per- 
formance closed  its  brief  career 

Altogether,  there  have  been  onl}-  fifty-four  repre- 
sentations, in  the  cour.se  of  which  eighteen  operas 
have  been  played.  In  almost  all  of  them  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  has  taken  the  principal  part,  still  maintain- 
ing her  supremacy  among  the  lyric  actresses  of  the 
day.  In  the  "Nozze  di  Figaro,"  which  opened  the 
season,  and  In  the  "Trovatore,"  which  closed  it,  she 
was  equally  admirable,  and  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes she  has  sung  in  music  of  every  school.  In  the 
ultra-Italian  style  of  "I  Lombardi"  and  "La  Forza  ;" 
in  the  dramatic  and  essentially  French  music,  albeit 
a  German  wrote  it,  "Huguenots  ;"  in  the  thoroughlv 
Teutonic  and  national  works  of  Weber,  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"  and  "Oberon  ;"  and  in  the  grandest  of  all 
operas  of  any  and  every  nation,  "FIdello;"  Jllle. 
Tietjens  has  been  alike  capable  and  alike  earnest.  In 
undertaking  the  character  of  Pamlna,  suliordlnate  in 
attractiveness  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Night, 
in  "Die  Zauberflote,"6he  not  only  added  a  remark- 
ably well-fitting  part  to  her  repertoire,  but  showed  a 
spirit  which  might  be  imitated  to  advantage  by  other 
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singer3.  But  "Mcilca"  still  remains  her  grandest  im- 
personation, and,  as  we  remarked  on  Friday  last,  in 
noticinf^  its  performnneo,  it  is  niueh  to  lie  rei^retted 
tliat  the  opera  was  only  given  onro,  and  then  on  one 
of  the  ehoap  nights,  instead  of  dnring  the  regular  sea- 
son. Mile.  Tictjens  has  had  no  rival  in  her  special 
lino  except  a  Mile.  Giacconi,  a  good  singer,  hut  with 
a  voice,  alas  !  by  no  means  fre.sh,  who  appeared  three 
times  as  Lucrczia  Borgia,  but  in  no  other  character. 
In  this  opera  Mile.  Trebelli  made  her  rrntrce  for  tho 
season,  singing  the  tuneful  music  of  MnfKo  Orsini  as 
it  has  never  been  sung  since  "Alboni  tho  Great."  A 
voice  of  luscious  quality  Mme.  Trebelli  uses  with  tho 
most  consummate  skill,  always  being  equal  to  any 
music,  however  difficult,  and  always  ready  to  under- 
take any  part,  however  small.  Although  she  is  the 
best  Arsace,  without  any  exception  whatever,  who 
has  trod  the  stage  in  our  generation,  "Seniiramide" 
has  never  once  been  given,  nor  has  she  had  any  very 
prominent  jjart  to  fill.  Mme.  Trebclli'e  best  charac- 
ters have  been  Fatima,  whoso  songs  sho  sings  de- 
lightfully in  "Obcron,"  and  I'reziosilla  in  "La  For- 
7.a ;"  but  she  deserves  special  praise  for  again  appear- 
ing as  one  of  the  three  Damigclle  in  "Flauto  Magi- 
co,"  in  which  opera  it  is  her  lot  always  to  sing  in 
company  with  the  two  most  discordant  voices  that 
ever  tormented  human  cars.  Mme.  Demcric-La- 
blache  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  stage, 
and,  in  tho  absence  of  Mme.  Trebelli,  has  been  of 
use  to  the  management.  In  tenors  tho  company  has 
been  very  rich.  The  most  highly  gifted  and  tho 
most  po|iular  has  been  Signor  Sloiigini,  who  has 
been  present  all  the  season,  and  who  has  taken  part 
in  almost  every  opera.  lie  has,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, tho  finest  tenor  voice  in  Europe,  splendidly  full 
and  round  in  tone,  and  perfectly  equal  in  ])0wer. 
Throughcjut  its  extensive  compass  ihc  voice  is  capa- 
ble ot  obeying  every  bidding  of  its  fortunate  possess- 
or. Signor  Mongini,  too,  has  a  warm,  passionate 
style  of  singing  and  much  dramatic  feeling.  Unfor- 
tunately, be  is  IVcquoutly  carried  away  by  Iiis  emo- 
tion, and  forces  a  voice  that  needs  no  forcing.  If  ho 
would  but  moderate  his  energy  he  would  be  the  linest 
male  singer  of  tho  time.  lie  surpriscil  all  bis  aihnir- 
ers  In'-t  Tuesday  by  the  sobriety  of  his  declamation 
in  "Medea,"  but  "II  Trovatore"  is  still  the  opera  in 
which  ho  ajipcars  to  most  advantage.  lie  has  founil 
a  tolerably  cllicicnt  <iiJi'  in  Signor  Tasca,  who  may 
be  described  by  the  old  formida  I'o.r  rl  pmlirm  nihil. 
Mr.  Holder  has  manifested  his  good  nature  by  un- 
dertaking subordinate  parts,  and  replacing  at  short 
notice  other  singers.  Hut  he  docs  not  study  snlli- 
cicutly  to  do  justice  to  his  voice,  the  sweet  quality  of 
wdiich  excites  expectations  that  are  too  seldom  grati- 
fied. The  must  accouqdishcd  of  the  tenors  engaged, 
and  also  the  most  useful,  has  been  Signor  Gardoiii, 
whose  cooperation  in  such  0]K'ras  as  "II  Flauto 
Magico"  and  "Faust"  has  hcen  of  the  utmost  value. 
Mr.  Santley's  rejiirlnirr  is  as  large  as  that  of  Mile. 
Tietjeus  and  Signor  Mongini,  while  ho  is  iidinitciv 
more  artistic  than  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  have 
coupled  him  ;  and  he  is  as  ready  as  .Mine.  Tn-belli 
to  accept  any  |iart,  however  small.  Thus  he  gives 
new  force  to  the  comparatively  slight  character  of 
Nevers  in  "Lcs  Huguenots  ;"  undertakes  bullb  parts, 
such  as  Lcporcllo  and  I'apngeno  ;  sings  the  ardiious 
music  of  I'izarro  in  "Fidelio"  with  a  power  that  has 
not  been  rivalled  of  late  years,  and  enacts  Creon  in 
"Medea,"  the  ideal  of  a  classic  ri/iairos.  with  sus- 
tained dignity  and  magnilicent  cO'ect.  No  style  is 
strange  to  him,  and  he  is  invariably  as  perfect  in  his 
part  as  though  he  had  been  singing  nothing  else  all 
the  season.  If  Signor  G.issier's  voice  is  not  compar- 
able to  that  of  our  F.nglish  baritone,  he  at  least  is 
eciually  capable  and  readv,  while  Signor  Foli,  a 
young  basso,  promises  to  attain  a  high  position  on  the 
stage  ;  and  Signor  Bossi  is  most  satisfactory  in  jiarts 
of  secondary  importance.  A  word  of  praise  must  he 
spaied  for  Mr.  Lyall,  who  has  displayed  much  t.al- 
cnt  in  many  subordinate  tenor  parts,  while  Herr  Ko- 
kilausky's  noble  voice  has  been  heard  in  several 
which  but  for  him  would  have  been  impracticable. 
Besides  Sarastro,  in  "II  Flauto  Magico,"  II  Com- 
mendatorc,  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  &c.,  he  has,  for  the 
first  time,  impersonated  FalstafTin  Xicolai's  "Lustigc 
Weiher  von  Windsor,"  and  has  been,  in  every  re- 
spect, a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor,  Signor 
Juuca.  Signor  Pandolfini  may  be  dismissed  without 
regret,  and  the  sfrom/r  ihinu,  ;"  Mile.  Banermcister. 
who  has  a  fresh,  pleasant  voice,  is  tho  only  one  who 
need  be  p.uticuhuly  memioncd. 

But  all  these  artistes,  most  excellent  as  tho  major- 
ity of  them  arc.  would  not,  it  is  to  be  fearfd,  have 
savecl  the  season,  had  nor  a  young  prinia  duniui,  with 
a  lovely  voice,  great  cultivation,  a  most  prepossess- 
ing appearance,  and  with  tho  distinction  of  manner 
which  we  instinctively  associate  with  high  breeding-, 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  .saved  the  fortunes  of  the 
house.     AUhonglrMlle.  Nilsson  made   her  debut  in 


"La  Traviata,"  an  opjera  which  is  eminently  distaste- 
ful to  many,  and  which  was  used  up  by  tho  little  la- 
dy, who  first  brought  it  to  this  country,  the  success 
of  (he  fair  Swedish  singer  was  from  the  first  evening 
assured.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  there  was 
some  trifling  French  blemishes  in  her  manner  of 
singing,  and  that  she  had  not  much  dramatic  intensi- 
ty, but  nevertheless,  the  charming  quality  of  her 
voico,  tho  perfection  of  her  vocalization,  and  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  instantly  seized  the  popular 
taste,  and  she  maintained  the  advantage  thus  easily 
gained  until  the  very  end  of  the  season.  In  Marga- 
rettn  and  Donna  Klvira  sho  diil  not  enhance  her  rep- 
utation ;  bat  she  sang  the  two  grantl  airs  of  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  "Die  Zauberfiote"  in  admirable  etyle. 
and  foimj  in  "Martha"  the  character  best  adapted 
for  tho  favorable  display  of  all  her  personal  and  ac- 
c|uired  gifts.  Mr.  Mapleson  is,  indeed,  fortunate. 
Two  years  ago  be  suddenly  secured  tho  presence  of 
Mile.  lima  do  Murska,  an  erratic  singer,  who,  for 
some  strange  reason,  drew  crowds  to  his  house  ;  and 
he  has  now  rc]d.aced  her  by  another  soprano  sfor/ato 
of  vastly  greater  merit. 

Without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  experienced, 
cultivated,  and  inilcfatigablo  musician  like  Signor 
Arditi,  such  performances  as  those  of  "Fidelio"  and 
"Medea"  would  have  been  simply  imjiossible.  He 
drilled  the  orchestra  into  a  state  of  great  juoHcioncy, 
while  the  chorus  is  the  best  that  has  been  heard  on 
any  London  stage  in  our  recollection. 

Kov.M.  Ac.mii;mv  of  Mf^ir.  At  the  concert  re- 
cently held  under  Herr  Otto  Goldsclimidt's  direction, 
the  |)rogrammo  consisted  chiefly  <if  thi!  .MS.  works  of 
the  pupils,  among  them  being  an  overture  in  C  ma- 
jor by  Mr.  Alwyn,  a  pianoforte  sonata  by  Master 
Shakespeare,  wdio  jilayed  the  first  movement  of  it, 
and  several  vocal  ]iieces.  The  ]n'i/.es  were  distrilui- 
ted  by  Lady  Wilton,  and  the  Farl  of  Wilton  gave  a 
well-dcservod  meed  of  praise  to  Dr.  Bennett  and  Herr 
Goldschmi<lt,  for  the  energetic  way  in  which  they 
have  presided  over  tho  Academy. 


Paris. 

P.Mtis  Ciivsr.Tiv.vToinn.  i^  writer  in  tho  Frnnre 
J/rf.-i/ra/c,  writing  on  the  recent  cxamirn\tion  for  the 
annual  prizes  at  the  I'aris  ^lusic  .Sidioul,  remarks  on 
the  small  proportion  of  pu|)ils  with  leiKjr  voices. 
This  year  there  were  a  dozen  baritones  and  basses, 
but  oidy  three  or  four  tenors.  Two  of  the  former, 
^L^L  Jtaurel  and  Gaillard,  gained  the  first  jirizes  for 
singing.  Among  the  tenors  M.  Victor,  who  only  re- 
ceived an  "n'vvssiV."  is  said  by  the  writer  to  havo  a 
very  pure  and  delicious  voico.  giving  great  promksc 
for  the  future.  'J'lie  young  hi'lies'  voices  are  dcscrib- 
cd  as  being  even  better  than  usual.  Mile.  I!runet-La- 
(leur  taking  the  first  prize.  In  the  pianoforte  classes 
the  jury  bad  to  choose  from  fifty-four  candidates — 
eighteen  gcnilemcn  and  thirty-six  young  ladies. 
Among  both  sexes  the  excellence  was  so  great  that 
tlicv  adjudged  throe  first  prizes  to  tho  gentlemen, 
M.M.  Corbaz,  Kerthenud,  and  Uambourg,  and  five  to 
the  ladies.  Miles.  Wilden,  Krazinska,  Miiller,  Co;v- 
riitand  Lacroix.  In  the  Opera  Comiqne  the  sterner 
sex  again  were  outTiumbered,  in  fact  this  undue  |)rc- 
jionderauce  of  ladies  seems  to  be  the  case  in  nearly 
all  the  classes.  The  jtleces  selected  for  performance 
by  each  of  the  pianoforte  students  were  Hiller's  con- 
certo in  F  minor,  for  tho  ladies,  and  Chopin's  secoml 
concerto,  in  the  same  key.  for  the  gentlemen.  Of 
the  successful  candidates  "SX,  Gaillard  and  .Mile.  Do- 
ra'ise  are  to  go  to  the  Opora-Comique,  and  >L  Mau- 
rel  to  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

The  Pai!is  Sciioor,  or  S.vcnr.D  Mitsic  held  its 
anniversary  on  the  SHtli  nit.,  when  a  diploma  of 
"Chapel  Master,"  awarded  by  the  Government,  was 
given  to  one  of  tho  pupils.  The  vocal  music  per- 
formed was  selected  fi'om  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  I.Tth.  Ifith  and  17lh  centuries,  and  the  jii- 
anoforte  students  played  two  of  Beethoven's  concer- 
tos. 

IMfsicM,  ritizF.s.  An  announcement  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris, 
which  has  considerable  interest  for  French  composers 
and  iuflirectly  for  Engl'sh  musicians,  as  wc  may  hope 
that  our  own  Government  will,  in  time,  be  induced 
to  hold  cut  similar  encouragetncnt  to  the  profession. 
It  has,  we  understand,  been  decided  to  ofi'cr  throe 
prizes  in  the  course  of  next  year,  open  only  to 
Frenchmen.  The  first,  in  connection  with  the  Impe- 
rial Oper.a-house  will  consist  of  a  double  prize,  one 
for  a  i^oem  in  three  acts,  and  the  other  for  its  musi- 
cal setting,  which  will  bo  repre-eutcd  at  tho  Opera. 
The  second,  in  connection  with  the  Opera  Comique, 
will  be  a  prize  for  the  best  setting  of  a  comic  opera 
in  three  acts,  the  libretto  to  bo  chosen  Iiv  the    direct- 


or ;  and  the  third,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  will  be  a  prize  for  the  best  opera,  the  choice 
of  libretto,  and  of  the  form,  being  left  to  the  candi- 
dates. Each  of  the  prize  works  will  be  performed 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  ailjudication 
at  the  respective  theatres,  the  directors  of  which  will 
give  a  portion  of  the  prize  money  —  C/ioir. 

M.  Offetdiach's  new  work,  liohinson  f'rHsw,  will  bo 
performed  at  the  Oiiera-Coiniquc  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

The  intended  series  of  "Historical  Concerts"  at  tho 
Paris  Exhibition  will  luit  be  given,  owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Musical  Committeo  and  the 
Imperial  Commission. 

Jllle.  Nilsson  is  to  sing  in  a  new  ojiera,  "Les  Blu- 
ets," by  M.  Cohen,  before  she  goes  to  the  Grainl  Op- 
era to  take  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the  "Hamlet"  of 
M.  A.  Thomas. 

The  boarding  which  encases  tho  facade  of  tho 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  was  to  fall  on  the  15tli  inst. 
The  crowning  in  bronze  of  the  building  has  been 
transported  from  the  Champ-de-Mar.s,  where  it  was 
exposed  ;  the  busts  of  composers  had  been  placed  in 
their  niches ;  and  on  the  brown  marble  could  now  be 
read  the  fulloying  names  in  letters  of  gold  :  Moutc- 
verde.  Durante,  .Jomelli.  Mousigny,  Grclry.  Sacchi- 
ni,  Lesueur.  Beaton,  Boicldieu,  Hcrold,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  Paesiello,  Piceini,  Phillidor,  Kousseau,  Cam- 
pra,  (.'ambert,  Adam,  Bellini,  Weber,  Nicolo,  Mc- 
iuil,  Clierubini.  These  are  only  a  tithe  of  tho  names 
to  be  afterwards  .added.  By  the  way,  La  France  Mn- 
,s(Vv;/c  is  scornful  of  all  the  other  Parisian  papers  for 
mis-spelling  the  names  in  the  foregoing  list.  "In- 
stead of  Boicldieu."  says  La  I'ranrc.  "they  have  put 
put  Boicldieu,  with  a  t'rcma  on  the  first  (' ;  from  Pic- 
cinni  they  have  taken  away  an  n:  lastly,  instead  of 
Paisiello,  they  havo  written  Paesiello  !"  The  last 
fault  is  i>erpetuated  on  tho  stone  itself,  wdience  tho 
names  are  sim]dy  copied  As  for  Piccini's  name, 
La  Frnm<:'s  correction  recalls  the  optioinil  orthogra- 
phy of  .Mr.  Weller.  But  while  V.d  France  is  so  par- 
ticular about  putting  everything  down  "with  a  Wee," 
how  comes  he  to  ovcidook  Cheruhini  with  an  acute 
accent  ? — Ath<naum. 

WiFSii.VDics.  The  Athenaum  has  the  followdng 
from  one  generally  cautious  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
man music  : 

Herr  Keincckc's  opera,  "K'inig  Manfred,"  was 
produced  at  Wiesbaden  the  night  before  last  (July 
the  26th),  with  most  complete  and  genuine  success. 
It  is,  indeeil,  a  very  tine  work,  and  quite  sur|irised 
me.  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  that  he  would 
put  forth  anything  like  the  dramatic  power  which  his 
opera  evinces.  It  is  a  great  five-act  tragedy,  with 
ballet,  &c.  Much  of  the  recitative  is  accompanied 
after  the  modern  fashion,  but  admirably  accompan- 
ied, anil  for  the  most  part  well  expresseil.  The  cho. 
ruses  and,/?na/i,'  arc  vigorous  and  ell'cctive.  There  is 
no  lack  of  graceful  melody,  well  written  for  the 
voices.  The  orchestra  is  admirably  treated  through- 
out. The  ])relude  to  the  fifth  act,  for  stringed  instru- 
ments only,  con  soriliiil,  is  exquisitely  heauliful,  and 
was  encored  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
heard  very  few  productions  of  dramatic  music  within 
the  last  ten  years  that  have  given  me  anything  like 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  af  "Kimig  Manfred." 

Fr.oRF.Ncr:.  Tho  People's  Concerts  at  the  Pagli- 
auo  Theatre  have  met  with  a  degree  of  success  sur- 
passing all  expectations.  They  were  established  on 
the  17th  May  last.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cavahere  Mabellini,  consists  of  a  hundred 
picked  musicians.  Among  the  works  that  havo 
pleased  most  have  been  Beethoven's  Septet,  and  C 
minor  Svmphony  ;  Mcndehsohn's  overture  to  A 
^[iflsiimnier  Xi-ilil's  Dream  :  the  Tanuliiiiisn-  march; 
Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata ;  and  Meyerbeer's 
overture  to  Slrncnsce. 

Liszt's  Oratorio,  Chrlfl,  was  executed  at  Kome  on 
the  0th  ult.,  in  tho  "Hall  of  Dante." 


The  Italian  musical  journals  announce  that  .'^ignor 
Fcdorigo  liicci  is  engaged  on  a  new  opera  Inffa, 
which  is,  probably,  to  be  entitled  "Don  Chiscdiiotie  e 
Sanzio  Pancia," — that  Signora  Doria  has  been  sing- 
ing in  "Lucia,"  at  the  San  Carlo,  Xnjilcs,  with  Sig- 
nor Castclli,  a  tenor  from  whom  much  may  be  ex- 
pected—that Signor  Miceli  has  received  a  commission 
to  write  an  opera  on  the  taking  story  of  "Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast," — that  Signor  Scliira  is  at  work  on  a 
five-act  opera,  enlith-d  "Lea,"  and  that  Signor  Boc- 
colini  is  to  be  looked  to  as  a  rising  baritone. 
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Wkimar.  Tlio  opcintic  season  is  over,  and  the 
artists  aro  roposinij;  from  tlieir  laliors.  Tlio  holidays 
of  the  orchestra,  liowcvur,  have  iiol  hceii  of  loiif;. du- 
ration, for  the  iMoml)crs  ol  that  l)ody  were  ordered  to 
cooperate  at  the  Meininncn  Mnsieal  Festival,  and 
tliey  have,  also,  to  perlonn  at  tlio  Warthurf;  .luhilee, 
wlien  tlie  Ahhe  Fran/.  Liszt's  ]Clizalntlt  will  lieexeen- 
Ii'd,  under  the'  personal  direetion  of  the  composc^r. 
The  oidy  novelty  in  the  way  of  opera  lately  was  M. 
Aime  Maillart's  ronianlie  opera  of  Imiii.  It  was  not 
parlieularly  sueeessfnl,  and  is  not  likely  to  hold  a 
permanent  place  in  the  repertory.  There  were  (;rand 
doiiijjs,  on  the  '2nd  .Tune,  to  celelirate  the  "Golden 
Jnhdee,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  Prot'essor  Joluinn  (iott- 
loh  Tiipfer's  odicial  career.  This  celebrated  writer 
on  the  theory  of  the  orfjan,  and  famous  organist,  was 
horn  on  the  4th  December,  1791,  at  Niederrosla, 
near  Weimar.  'I'he  King  of  Prussia,  Wilhelm  I. 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  frown  ;  Queen 
Aui^usta  of  Pi'ussia,  a  former  pupil  of  his,  made  a 
vnlnalde  present  lo  the  Tiipfer-Fund,  estahlishcd  for 
assistiu-i  poor  and  talented  Seminarists  in  Weimar 
and  F.isenaeh  to  pursue  their  studies  on  the  orf;an  ; 
the  Grandlhichcss  Sophie  of  Weimar  consenteil  to 
become  the  patroness  of  the  Fund,  and  promised  a 
considerable  yearly  addition  to  it ;  bis  Royal  lli(;h- 
ness  the  Grand-Dnke,  Carl  Alexander,  presented 
with  his  own  hand  the  Knight's  Cross,  first  division, 
of  the  Weimar  Order  of  the  Falcon  to  the  respected 
hero  of  the  Festival ;  the  corporation  of  Weimar  pre- 
sented him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  ;  the  church 
authorities  raised  his  salary  as  orj^anist  ;  and  the 
University  of  Jena  bestowed  the  honorary  diploma  of 
Doctor  on  him  for  his  having  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pound a  scientific  theorv  on  orsran  building.  The 
various  teachers  in  the  Duchy  offered  him  a  magnifi- 
cent Album,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  the  organ.  They  made  him,  also,  a 
valualile  present.  Herr  Kiihn,  a  bookseller,  gave 
him  a  similar  work,  only  of  smaller  dimensions.  At 
the  ceremony  in  the  Seminary,  Herr  Mohnhaupt  de- 
livered a  most  successful  speech  in  honor  of  the  vet- 
eran musician,  while  the  teachers  and  pupils  offered 
him  a  number  of  handsome  presents.  At  a  grand 
repast  that  took  place  afterwards,  Ilerr  Topfer  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  complimen- 
tary toasts.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close,  the  next  day,  by  a  grand  concert  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, under  the  direction  of  Herr  Miiller-Hartung.  It 
was  expected  that  Herr  Tijpfer  would  have  delighted 
his  bearers  by  extemporizing,  for  he  is  noted  as  an 
extempore  performer,  but  contented  himself  with 
playing  the  organ  part  in  bis  cantata.  Die  Orqclweihe. 
The  choruses  were  brilliantly  sung  by  the  members 
of  the  Singacademie,  who  gave,  also,  Liszt's  "Vater- 
unser,"  and  Christopher  IJuch's  Motet,  "Ich  lasse 
dich  nieht."  The  solos  were  confided  toMme.  Wet- 
tig- Weissenborn,  Dr.  Dittenberger,  ITerren  Zech  and 
Tbicne.  The  last-named  gentleman  sang,  moreover, 
Mendelssohn's  air,  "So  ihr  mich  von  Herzen  sucht.** 
The  organ  part  in  Liszt's  "Vaterunser."  as  well  as  in 
the  immortal  "Hallelujah"  from  Handel's  Messiah, 
which  Herr  Tiipfer  had  arranged  for  a  chorns  of 
male  voices  and  concertante  organ,  was  played  by 
Herr  Gonscbalg,  who  performed,  in  addition,  Herr 
Tiipfer's  most  ditlicult  organ  composition,  an  unpub- 
lished Concert  Fantasia  on  the  rhoral.  "Mache  dich, 
mein  Geist,  bcreit."  Herr  W^erner,  another  pupil  of 
Herr  Tijpfer's,  performed  the  Concert-Fantasia,  high- 
ly interesting  from  a  contrapuntal  point  of  view, 
"Was  mein  Gott  will  g'scheh  allzeit." 


Meiningen.  At  the  approaching  "Tonkiinstler- 
versammlung,"  or  Meeting  of  Musical  Artists,  the 
works  performed  will  be  :  "Was  man  auf  den  Ber- 
gen hcjrt,"  Liszt;  Symphony,  Lassen;  Symphony, 
R.  Hoi  (conductor  at  Utrecht)  ;  Overture,  E.  Biieh- 
ner;  "Nirvana,"  Hans  von  Billow  ;  Overture  to  Ti- 
iiton  ofAfhcn,  E.  von  Mibalovich  (Pesth)  ;  Trio  for 
Pianoforte,  Violin  .and  Violoncello,  F.  Prager  ;  the 
2.3rd  Psalm,  "Die  Seligkeiten,"  and  "Die  Drei  Zig- 
euner,"  Liszt;  "Sappho,"  vocal  scena,  R.  Volk- 
mann ;  Violin  Concerto,  Damrosch  ;  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  with  Orchestra.  F.  Kiel ;  Duet  for  Sopra- 
no and  Tenor  from  the  opera,  Koni<j  Siijurd,  and  bal- 
lad ;  "Helge's  Treue,"  Driiseke  ;  Duet  for  two  Pi- 
anofortes, A.  Deprosse  ;  Duets,  Cornelius  ;  Songs, 
Damrosch  and  Lassen  ;  in  the  way  of  older  works, 
there  will  be  compositions  by  Me'hul.  Beethoven,  Seb. 
Bach,  Berlioz,  Schumann ;  while  the  sacred  music 
will  be  contributed  by  Palestrina,  Clari,  F'ahio,  Pe- 
rez, Seb.  Bach,  and  Priitorius.  The  artists  engaged 
are  Miles.  Eniilie  Wigand,  Clara  Martini,  Spohr, 
Emmy  Heinz  :  Herren  Damrosch,  Sgambati,  Von 
Mnde,  Lassen,  Kompel,F.  Griitzmacher,  Hohldampf, 
Fessler,  fillers,  Richter,  Deprosse,  and  Seidel. 

ZunicH.  The  grand  Festival  of  the  Confederation 
has  gone  otV  most  brilliantly.     It  was  under   the  di- 


rection of  Herr  Hegar.  The  soloists  wore  Miles. 
]5orchard,  nnd  Wagner,  Herren  Stockhau.sen, 
Schni'ider,  and  .Jean  Becker.  The  programme  in- 
cluilcd  among  other  works,  Bach's  "Magnificat," 
Bruch's  scenes  from  the  Frilhjuf  SiK/a  ;  Hanilel's./i/- 
i/ris  Mdcmlinus  :  overture  to  I3ecthoven's  Lmnore ; 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto;  Schubert's  Sympho- 
ny in  C  major  ;  Sonata  by  Ilust ;  scenes  from  Gluik's 
//iliir/iniii  in  Aulis  ;  and  songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  Kircbner. 
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Odr  Mnsic  Pages.  With  the  last  number  the 
"Saint  Paul"  of  Mendelssohn  (Vocal  and  Piano 
Score)  was  completed.  Having  run  so  long  upon 
great  choral  works,  we  now  propose  to  alternate  and 
give  something  for  onr  piano-playing  readers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  commence  to-day  the  publication  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Songs  WITHOUT  Words"  {Lied- 
er  oline  Worle),  and  mean  to  continue  the  same,  four 
pages  at  a  time,  throughout  the  Seven  Sets  of  six 
Songs  each. 


Bach's  Sacred  Works.— His  Magnificat  des- 
cribed by  Robert  Franz. 

Unquestionably  the  world  is  slow  to  seek  or 
desire  acriuaintance  with  Sebastian  Bacli.  That 
fugues  player]  on  full  organ,  with  so  little  of 
marked  accent  in  the  entering  of  the  parts, 
should  not  be  clear  to  many,  is  not  strange.  But 
even  our  miscellaneous  audiences  have  owned  the 
power  and  beauty  of  some  of  his  violin  pieces 
rendered  by  a  master  hand  ;  and  now  and  then 
a  sacred  Aria,  sung  with  style  and  feeling,  has 
reached  the  general  heart  almost.  We  know  too 
by  report  of  the  deep  impression  which  his  Pm- 
simt  music  and  great  Mass  in  B  minor  have  pro- 
duced wherever  they  have  been  performed  in 
Germany,  and  even  in  London.  Here  they  have 
been  scarcely  called  for.  There  is  among  us,  it 
is  undeniable,  a  certain  dread  of  Bach  ;  his  en- 
trance in  a  concert  room  is  shrunk  from,  and  the 
very  name  a  bugbear;  though  a  very  considera- 
ble minority  even  here  are  getting  rather  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  him. 

We  verily  believe  that  this  avoidance  is  not 
founded  in  any  intrinsic  lack  of  truly  human,  in- 
teresting qualities  in  Bach's  music  ;  for  those  who 
know  him  know  that  there  is  no  Art  so  sincere, 
so  full  of  heartfelt  piety,  so  sound  and  whole- 
some, so  winning  on  acquaintance,  as  this  Art  of 
his,  which  so  few  learn  to  read.  We  verily  be- 
lieve that  it  is  owing  to  the  whole  direction  of 
our  past  musical  education,  which  has  pampered 
us  with  what  is  highly-colored,  highly  spiced, 
sensational,  and  not  formed  in  us  either  the  phys- 
ical fby  the  ear),  the  mental  or  the  moral  habit 
of  perception  for  this  complex,  seemingly  impas- 
sive polyphonic  style  of  writing.  We  need  to  be 
prepared  for  it ;  not  necessarily  by  scientific 
study,  but  by  beginning  with  the  most  apprecia- 
ble, a  little  at  a  time,  say  a  few  four-part  Cho- 
rals, and  so  gradually  bringing  our  hearts  into 
rapport  with  the  style  and  spirit.  It  was  even  so 
in  Germany,  until  Mendelssohn  brought  out  the 
Paf:sinnsmusik. 

We  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  any  of  our  So- 
cieties or  musical  educators  (it  is  of  no  use  to 
speak  of  "managers")  will  seriously  undertake  a 
Bach  Oratorio  or  Cantata  yet  awhile.  And  yet 
we  know  the  subject  has  been  mooted  in  our 
Handel  and  Haydn   Society,    and   earnestly   by 


some  of  them  in  view  of  their  triennial  Festival 
of  next  May.  Of  course  such  music  is  not  "pop- 
ular," and  perhaps  never  will  be.  But  a  great 
musical  Society,  with  an  avowed  educational  mo- 
tive, and  not  merely  one  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment or  pecuniary  gain,  ought  not  to  consult  the 
popular  pulse  alone  in  all  it  does.  It  should  do 
some  things  not  because  they  will  be  popular,  but 
because  they  are  good,  because  it  is  well  to  know 
them.  If  they  speak  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
public,  to  a  few,  so  surely  as  they  deeply  interest 
and  (juicken  them,  so  surely  as  they  plant  seeds 
there,  they  do  really  influence  the  whole  culture 
of  the  time.  If  we  went  solely  by  popularity, 
no  great  master  work  of  poet,  artist  or  musician 
ever  would  be  brought  out  or  known  except  in 
studies  or  by  hearsay.  A  musical  .Society  gliould 
address  some  part  of  its  season's  programme  (it 
need  not  be  the  largest)  to  the  more  advanced 
taste  or  even  curiosity  of  its  audience.  A  great 
Festival  is  a  fit'  time  for  such  an  experiment. 
We  do  not  know  whether  our  old  Society  will 
have  the  courage  to  look  Bach  in  the  face;  but  it 
is  something  even  to  have  begun  to  moot  the 
question.  Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  thought  in 
that  direction,  we  for  our  part  here  undertake 
the  modest  task  of  translating  what  Kobert 
Fk.\xz  has  written  about  one  of  the  shorter 
(that  is,  compared  to  the  Paitsiort)  and  perhaps 
more  practicable  of  Bach's  great  sacred  works, 
the  Mafjnificat  in  D. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interest 
in  Bach's  vocal  works  has  increased  of  late  years 
(i.e.  in  Europe),  still,  compared  to  the  real  worth 
of  these  artistic  creations,  this  interest  must  be 
counted  as  but  feeble  and  occasional.  The  rea- 
sons may  lie  partly  in  the  technical  diOiculties 
here  to  be  overcome ;  partly  in  the  sketch-like 
form  in  which  Bach  has  left  these  works  to  pos- 
terity ;  partly, — and  this  must  be  emphasized  es- 
pecially— in  the  somewhat  pretentious  habit  of 
the  public  ofto-day  of  estimating  musical  achieve- 
ments mainly  with  reference  to  the  immediate 
sensuous  enjoyment  they  afford.  The  notion, 
that  what  cannot  be  "understood"  at  once  must 
be  deemed  unsatisfactory  and  a  failure,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  true  Art,  is  unfortunately  so 
wide-spread,  and  seemingly  justified  in  thousands 
of  instances,  that  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
little  sympathy  with  works,  which  are  only  to  be 
comprehended  and  brought  home  to  us  by  the 
most  earnest  and  even  self-denying  devotion. 
Nobody  is  willing,  on  his  own  part,  to  carry  any- 
thing lo  Art ;  he  would  simply  be  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  pleasure  and  diversion  from  Art.  Add 
to  this  now,  that  musical  journalism  has  kept  it- 
self as  good  as  altogether  silent  in  regard  to 
Bach's  Church  compositions  generally,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Malt/iew  Pa.'ision  and 
the  B-minor  Mass  ;  that  hardly  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's numberless  productions  in  that  kind  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  discussion,  such 
as  would  call  the  attention  of  larger  circles  to  it, 
and  the  want  of  interest  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed has  indeed  a  certain  justification.  Every  one 
thinks  he  may  take  it  for  granted:  "That  which 
the  Art  criticism  of  to-day  leaves  so  wholly  un- 
considered, cannot  possibly  answer  the  true 
wants  of  the  present ;  we  do  better  therefore  to 
leave  the  interest  in  Bach's  vocal  works  to  the 
so-called  'connoisseurs  and  scholars ;'  the  old 
gentleman  no  doubt  has  written  them  principal- 
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]y  for  them — tJifi/  may  be  odificil  in  tlieni  to  their 
hearts'  content !" 

It  is  not  oiir  purpose  to  analyze  the  reasons  of 
this  peculiar  attitude  of  criticism  towanl  these 
works;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  liitherto  the  pub- 
lic has  been  altogether  destitute  of  the  necessary 
instruction,  whose  mediating  and  adjustinf;  inllu- 
ences  would  soon  enouj;;h  appear.  We  pladly  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  hope,  that  there  will  at  last 
be  found  those  called  to  such  a  task,  to  pay  an 
old  and  heavy  debt  to  the  great  dead,  and  there- 
by introduce  into  our  future  culture  elements, 
which  surely  will  be  rich  in  blessed  influences. 

Little  as  we  can  see  the  calling  and  capacity  in 
us  for  meeting  the  evil  as  it  should  be  met,  slill 
we  hold  it  our  duty  to  direct  public  attention  to 
a  work,  which  heretofore  has  waited  in  vain  for 
the  pen  which  should  lay  it  warmly  to  men's 
hearts. 

True,  there  has  been  a  rumor  now  for  some- 
time of  its  existence,  and  it  has  even  been  spok- 
en of  with  great  respect — but  not  on  that  account 
has  it  become  one  iota  better  known.  As  form- 
erly the  I5-minor  Mass  passed  for  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  grand  of  Bach's  achievements,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  its  c|uiet  Jrcam  lifi'  could  keep 
on  in  the  Score  all  undisturbed,  just  so  tor  years 
there  ran  a  vague  report  of  a  celebrated  Mdr/tiifi- 
c«/ of  the  master.  PiThaps  here  too  that  incom- 
prehensible instinct  may  have  reigned,  which  so 
mysteriously  draws  the  human  mind  toward  what 
is  significant,  and  gradually  jirepares  it  for  the 
understanding  thereof. 

Bach's  Mdijiiifi'cat  is  one  of  the  few  among  his 
Church  compositions,  which  lay  before  the  world 
in  print  before  the  editions  of  Ihe  Bach  Society. 
W.  Kust  tells  us  (in  his  excellent  pn-face  to  the 
first  book  of  the  1 1  til  annual  issue  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  Works),  that  it  had  already  appeared  in 
score  in  the  year  1811  (Simrock,  publisher).  To 
be  sure,  this  edition  dlflers  from  thai  of  the  Bach 
Society  in  not  unessential  points.  It  shows  a 
dilfcrent  key,  E  flat  major,  instead  of  V>  m.ijor, 
and  has  none  of  the  alterations,  which  evidently 
came  later  from  the  iniproviii','  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter. It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  the  fol- 
lowing examination  is  not  based  ujion  this  edi- 
tion, but  upon  the  Score  of  the  Mai/iiijicul  as 
published  by  Ihe  Bach  Societv.   .  .   . 

The  text  of  the  Mdijnificat  is  the  well-known 
song  of  praise  of  Mary  in  the  (Jospcl  of  I.uke. 
chapt.  1,  verse  46-.5.')  :  "My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,"  &c.  Although  tlie  Bible  puts  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  person,  yet,  owing 
to  their  more  universal  meaning  and  the  excel- 
lent contrasts  they  all'ord  for  musical  trealnieni, 
they  had  .already  been  used  by  the  comjioscrs  of 
the  old  Italian  School  for  a  larjier  .Xrtfbrni,  in 
which  songs  for  single  voices  alternate  with  cho- 
ruses. Bach  lias  followed  this  precedent  in  his 
Miii/iiij!i)il :  it  lies  before  us  in  a  succession  of 
twelve  numbers.  We  will  fust  endeavor  to  sub- 
mit each  number  to  a  separate  consideration,  and 
afterwards  to  fonii  ,i  fiir  conception  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole. 

1.  The  first  number,  a  chorus  in  D  ninjor,  .S-4 
measure,  treats  the  words:  "Mdijiiifirat  iniiiiin 
vicii  Dijinlmim"  (My  soul  iliilh  magnify  the  Lord). 
In  an  exieiideil  prelude  the  master  expounds  the 
materials  (themes  or  motives)  on  whic-li  the  |)iece 
is  founded,  and  which  arc  afterwards  brought  into 
more  full  ami  conscious  jire.sence  liv  the  vocal 
setting.     The    orchestra,    rich    and    brilliant  for 


that  day,  embraces  the  stringed  quartet,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  three  trumpets,  tympani,  and, 
as  in  most  of  Bach's  church  works,  the  Organ. 
Each  and  every  part  is  kept  extremely  indiviilu- 
al  and  independent  in  its  movement,  and  they 
group  themselves  in  three  distinct  choirs ;  the 
string  rpiartet,  the  wind  instruments  of  wood,  the 
brass  instruments  with  drums.  The  Organ,  from 
which  it  is  well  known  that  Bach  used  to  con- 
duct the  church  music,  must  certainly  have  served 
very  distinct  purposes  :  here  supporting,  there 
predominant,  here  softening  and  blending,  there 
mediating,  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the  master  the 
instrument  7)n;' crcrWcHcc  through  which  he  un- 
derstood how  to  make  his  personal  influence 
avail.  It  cannot  be  enough  lamented,  that  Bach 
in  the  scores  of  his  church  music  has  left  us  no 
organ  part  fully  written  out ;  with  that  we  should 
not  only  have  the  works  in  their  completeness, 
but  it  would  reveal  to  us  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, of  whose  depth  and  significance  we  can 
.scarci'ly  form  a  weak  conception!  No  one  cer- 
tainly, who  knows  with  what  unheard  of  mastery 
Bach  treated  this  instrument,  will  find  this  asser- 
tion extrav.agant. 

In  the  three  instrumental  groups  just  mention- 
ed, and  in  the  most  unconstrained  manner,  are 
now  devclo[ied  just  so  mnny  iimfii'^s,  which  dis- 
pute the  course  of  the  opening  number  bctwei'n 
them.  The  soaring  and  elastii'  leading  motive 
enters  first  in  the  oboes  ;  with  it  is  coupled  with- 
out more  delay  an  accompanying  motive,  brought 
in  by  the  three  trumpets:  out  of  this  again  there 
is  at  last  developed  a  short  side  motive,  which 
plays  an  extremely  .active  part  in  the  subseipient 
working  up.  Bach  is  in  the  habit  of  so  invent- 
ing his  themes,  that  they  shall  admit  of  the  most 
various  transpositions  and  inversions ;  hence  they 
are  written  according  to  the  rules  of  double, 
triple,  quadruple  and  quintuple  Counterpoint. 
Espi-cially  does  there  reside  in  them  a  <'ertain 
rhythmic,  melodic  and  harmonic  spring-power, 
which  uplifts  you  at  the  outset  with  the  exciting 
feeling  :  that  here  all  will  work  Itscdf  out  of  it- 
self through  the  indwelling  vitality  of  the  ideas, 
the  themes,  and  that  the  ordering  master  hand 
will  only  intervene  to  guide,  to  guard  against 
wanton,  arbitrary  digressions. 

After  a  modulation  into  the  Ilominant,  the  pre- 
lude, concentrating  its  essential  niatli-r  closely, 
returns  to  tlie  Tonic,  in  which  it  makes  now  a 
full  close.  The  chorus  voices,  1st  and  2nd  .'So- 
prani, .Mti,  Tenors  and  I'asses,  two  bv  two  and 
without  instrument.al  accompaniment,  now  sicze 
upon  a  ]iortion  of  the  main  motive,  which  is  pres- 
ently rcsiimerl  again  in  full  form  by  the  ondiestra, 
repeating  note  for  note  the  first  half  of  Ihi!  pre- 
lude. We  have  alre:idy  spoken  of  the  remarka- 
bly independent  and  polyphonic  conduct  of  the 
instrumental  introduction  :  and  yet  it  has  bf!en 
possible  for  Bach  to  go  still  further  and  lo  write 
into  this  complex  score  an  almost  wliollv  itfir 
vocal  setting  of  live  parts  I  If  the  great  master, 
with  his  inexhaustible  wealth,  were  not  at  the 
same  time  an  er|iiallv  nnapjiroaehable  niodid  of 
the  noblest  siniplicitv,  such  audaeilv  could  hnrdlv 
have  come  ofT  unpuiiished.  But  now  how  is  it 
liossible  to  our  ear,  to  catch  such  a  multiplicity 
of  parts,  to  <-oniprchend  ami  feel  as  a  unity  all 
these  different  turns  and  pass.ages.  as  they  ^o 
swiftly  whirling  liy  ? — What  Franz  suggests  in 
answer  to  this  question  we  shall  see  next  time. 


nr?"  We  rrcdited  the  translation  of  a  fiinciful  story 
aliout  Mine.  Soxtao  to  one  "Fran?.  Gender"  in  t!io 
Xcw  Yoik  I.iiiil.r,  on  lli.;  iiiillgiiniit  showing  of  that 


individual.  We  are  now  shown  a  copy  of  Arthnr'ti 
Uimie  lifofidzine,  in  which  the  same  version,  almost 
word  for  word,  appeared  a  year  nf,'0  (July,  18CC)  as 
"from  the  German,  by  Auher  Forcsticr  !" 

The  Mt'sicAL  Season  is  approacliing,  hut  as  yet 
we  have  only  vagae  assurances  and  apprehensions  of 
what  it  will  bring.  Among  the  rciilly  important 
things,  of  the  permanent  and  quiet  kind,  rooted  in 
our  own  musical  life,  the  Symphony  ('oncerts  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  will  first  take  the  field, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  and  will  he  eight  in 
number.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  give 
Oratorios  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christm.as  time,  if 
not  oftcner  ;  hut  their  winter's  practice  will  bear 
chiefly  upon  the  triennial  Festival  of  probably  the 
first  week  in  May. 

The  Mendelssohn  (Juintctto  Club  have  got  an 
"aj:ent"  and  are  coinpolfconcertizing  miscellaneous- 
ly through  the  West  ;  but  wc  still  hope  for  classical 
concerts  in  the  latter  half  of  the  winter. — The  pian- 
ists, Pcrabo.  Fetersilca,  Dresel  too,  we  hope,  and 
Lconh.ard,  will  give  us  chamber  concerts. 

Of  the  other  kind,  the  "speculation"  concerts  of 
managiTS.  there  will  be  plenty,  no  doubt,  hut  we 
have  no  room  to  speak  of  them  now. 

As  .Vmkhican  Tknor  in  Gi:i!manv.  'Inc  of 
our  swcct-voiccd  tenors,  of  whom  Oialorio  in  Hoston 
feels  the  loss,  and  w  bo  was  a  Boston  boy  originally, 
Mr.  CiiAUi.KS  K.  Adams,  after  nuirkcd  successes  in 
many  Kuro[iean  theatres,  singing  in  (icrnian,  French, 
Italian  and  F.nglisb,  has  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  IJeccntly  lie  has  . 
been  visiting  Vienna,  and  the  papers  there  all  speak 
in  praise  of  his  performances.  Thus  the  H/nici/iii- 
fuiitf  says  : 

"The  second  of  .July  brouglit  us  Ilcrr  Karl  .\dams. 
Royal  Prussian  court-opera  singer,  who  for  his  first 
(lasl-rrjli:  had  chosen  the  Arnold  in  WUHum  Till. 
Herr  Adams  is  an  American  by  birth,  who  has  had 
to  learn  his  correct  (icrnian  here  upon  the  spot,  and 
has  already  mastered  it  so  well  that  ho  liardly  he- 
trays  bis  foreign  origin.  Happening  to  be  in  Vien- 
na visiting  some  friends,  he  was  heard  in  a  private 
circle  by  court  capcllnieister  Ksser,  and  by  him  rec- 
ommended to  the  manager  Salvi,  who  is  much  in- 
clined to  experiments.  Herr  Ksser's  sound  judg- 
ment can  be  trusted  in  such  cases,  am!  we  have  ac- 
tually found  in  Adams  a  graceful  singer,  who  pos- 
sesses truly  beautiful  and  well  mirs({l  vocal  means, 
adequate  lo  lyrical  parts,  although  his  organ  appears 
a  little  weakened  from  much  travelling  about.  He 
is  full  of  life  and  energy,  has  acquired  great  jnuliiic, 
and  be  betrays  in  everything  the  cosmopolite,  the 
man  who  is  at  homo  in  wide  circles.  We  dare  say, 
that  n  closer  acqunintance  with  him  will  show  more 
both  of  ihc  light  siile  and  the  shadow.  'I'bat  lie  in- 
clines more  lo  comic  o[iera  liian  to  musical  tragedy, 
his  voice,  oulwani  appearance,  temperament,  all 
speak  for  it.  The  reception  of  the  'guest'  was  a  very 
friendly  one  and  coiqiled  with  a  recall." 

We  translate  also  from  the -Vienna  Mnail-y^iliniij : 
"At  last  we  have  ag:Mn  a  tenor  voice  alike  beautiful 
and  pure  !  Herr  Ad:ims  has  also  a  favorable  exteri- 
or, his  delivery  is  correct,  and  bis  acting  shows  the 
right  conception.  The  bright,  clear  ring  of  his  voice 
in"' 0  .l/aMi'Wf.'' had  full  effect,  so  that  he  bad  the 
honor  of  a  recall  ;  also  in  tlie  duet  in  tlie  second  act 
and  in  the  tcrzet  be  went  victoriously  through." — 
The  artists  associated  with  Mr.  A.  in  71.//  were  Frnu 
Diistmanii  as  M;\ihilda.  llcrr  v..n  Hignio  as  Tell, 
Herr  Pauli,  another  'Gast,'  from  Pe^lb,  as  Huodi, 
&c." 

Again  from  the  .V(i;ps  Frandntll'tlt  :  "Mr.  A.'s 
material,  to  be  sure,  is  not  that  of  the  heroic  tenor, 
and  in  bis  delivery  there  is  no  trace  of  what  we  un- 
derslaml  by  genius  ;  yet  all  his  peculiarities  work  not 
unfavorably  and  deserve  recognilion  in  so  far  as  you 
clearly  sec  in  llicm  the  rc-ults  of  zealiuis  and  indus- 
trious studv.  Mr.  A.  reminds  one.  on  the  whole,  of 
Ucicbnrt— only  not  so  feminine.  His  impression  is 
agieeahle."' 
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Aijiiin,  the  cori'cspoiulent  of  tlio  Tkcalcr-Monilmr 
(Bovlin),  writes  :  "Ilerr  Charles  Adams,  Royal  Prus- 
sian cotirt  opera  aingor,  has  begun  his  'Cast'  engage- 
ment, as  Arnold  in  Tell,  with  the  happiest  success. 
The  fine  voice  of  the  singer,  which  has  gained  essen- 
tially in  fullness  of  tone  since  his  former  appearance 
here  with  Mile.  Arlot,  is  a  subject  of  general  com- 
ment ;  but  not  the  loss  so  the  artistic  culture  and  tUo 
tasteful  delivery.  Ilis  impersonation  of  tho  charac- 
ter also  satisfies  completely." 

The  Vienna  papers  s]ieak  of  him  as  being  in  bettor 
voice  and  still  more  successful  in  //  Trovatore. 

(From  the  Now  BeJftird  Mercury,  Aug.  15). 

OniTu.inY.  Wo  are  pained  to  notice  the  death  of 
Franz  ICielhlock,  of  this  city,  whicli  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Kiel- 
block  was  a  native  of  Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg,  Ger- 
many, and  left  home  nt  tho  ago  of  twenty-four  years, 
in  comp.iny  with  Carl  Zcrrahn,  now  a  highly  esteem- 
ed citizen  of  Boston,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  this  coun- 
try. After  his  arrival  here,  he  remained  for  two 
years  a  member  of  the  Gcrmania  Band,  which  was 
organized  in  Europe  previous  to  bis  departure,  when, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  withdrew  from  tho  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  position,  and  came  to  New  Bedford 
to  establish  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  various 
brandies  of  his  profession.  A  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  he  at  once  found  his  time  fully  occupied  ia 
teaching,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusi- 
astic zeal  for  seventeen  years,  and  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  composer,  mostly  of  fugitive  pieces, 
though  some  years  ago  he  brought  before  the  public 
the  opera  of  "Miles  Standish,"  which  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserved,  had  the  sensitive 
author  possessed,  with  his  recognized  talent  as  a  wri- 
ter, some  of  the  pushing  obtrusiveness  of  an  impresa- 
rio. 

There  are  many  who  will  sincerely  regret  the  loss 
of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  cultivate  a  refined 
musical  taste  in  this  community,  many  who  will  miss 
the  careful  instruction  of  a  conscientious  as  well  as 
accomplished  teacher,  while  others,  who  knew  him 
best,  will  recall  with  pleasure,  if  sadly,  the  character- 
istics which  made  him  a  genial  companion  and  a 
warm  friend. 

McsicAL  Convention's.  There  is  some  pretty 
shrewd  common  sense  in  the  following  comments  of 
a  Vermont  paper  (the  irontpelier  AtJas  and  Patriot, 
of  July  4),  on  a  Convention  held  the  week  before  in 
Burlington,  in  that  State. 

The  text-books  adopted  for  use  were  tho  "Church 
Bell,"  a  new  publication  from  the  pen  of  W.  0.  and 
H.  S.  Perkins,  and  the  Oratorio  of  the  "  Jlessiab,"  an 
old  work,  from  the  pen  of  Handel.  The  intimate  re- 
lation which  the  two  works  were  made  to  bear  to 
each  other  was,  to  say  the  least,  calculated  to  excite, 
as  indeed  it  did,  sentiments  of  playful  irony  among 
the  better  musicians  of  the  convention.  The  frequent 
passage  wliich  the  convention  made  from  "Hurrah 
for  New  England"  to  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  was 
neither  appropriate  nor  graceful.  Tried  by  the  "phi- 
losopher's scales,"  one  page  of  the  "Messiah"  would 
outweigh  more  of  the  "Bell"  than  could  be  packed 
on  Boston  Common.  Not  that  we  object  to  the 
"Bell"  any  more  than  to  other  works  of  its  class,  but 
the  balancing  of  the  convention  for  four  days  between 
its  "Mother  Goose  Melodies"  and  the  "Messiah"  was 
most  severely  inappropriate.  The  fact  is,  neither  of 
these  works  meet  the  wants  of  the  convention.  It  is 
no  discredit  to  those  comprising  the  chorus  to  say 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  proper  rendering  of  the  music  of  the  lat- 
ter. Instead  of  four  days  of  incompetent  drill,  they 
needed  weeks  of  study  and  careful  discipline.  To 
accomplish  more  than  they  did  in  the  time  allowed 
them  was  an  impossibility.  The  idea  of  Introducing 
tho  "Messiah,"  therefore,  with  a  view  to  producing 
it,  was  folly. 

The  introduction  of  that  other  work — the  "Bell" — 
was  equally  ill-timed  and  inappropriate,  and  to  ex- 
pect either  pleasure  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  its 
use  was  a  poor  compliment  to  the  capacity  ami  tastes 
of  Vermont  singers.  It  was  as  much  below  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  as  the  other  was  above  them,  and 
that's  a  good  de.il.  Tho  design  of  musical  conven- 
tions is,  we  suppose,  or  should  be,  to  improve  tho 
standard  of  music  :  to  develop  the  ability  of  singers, 
and  correct  and  elevate  the  taste.  For  one  then — 
though  it  is  no  affair  of  ours — we  seriously  object  to 
turning  the  rehearsing  room  into  an  exchange  for  the 
sale  of  a  tenth-rate  music  book,  and  the  paying  of  an 
inferior  conductor  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,or  so, to 


come  among  us  for  a  week,  and  "cry  bis  own  pot- 
tery." We  know  not  how  far  tho  managers  of  the 
Burlington  convention  are  responsihio  for  their  use, 
and  certainly  wo  have  no  reproaches  for  them  at  this 
time.  If  the  mistake  was  theirs — which  wo  do  not 
believe — they  will  act  more  wisely  next  time,  and  not 
permit  their  own  better  judgment  to  bo  over-ridden 
liy  the  avarice  of  some  more  book-manager,  or  that 
personal  amhilion  which  seeks  the  name  ot  "bring- 
ing out"  the  "Messiah,"  and  other  works  of  the  kind, 
without  the  forco  and  drill  neces,sary  to  do  them 
properly.  What  this  convention  needed — and  what 
we  hope  the  next  one  will  have — was  some  interme- 
diate compositions  not  beyond  their  ability  to  mas- 
ter, and  yet  suflicienlly  difficult  to  demand  careful 
and  diligent  study  in  order  to  their  proper  illustra- 
tion in  public.  And  would  the  members  realize  this 
result,  and  have  their  convocations  henceforth  both 
jileasant  and  profitable,  they  must  set  their  faces 
grimly  and  forever  against  tho  approaches  of  those 
who  come  bending  under  the  load  of  books  which 
smell  of  the  printing  office  and  the  bindery. 

TiiALBERQ,  the  pianist,  has  obtained  an  honorary 
mention  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  his  wines  of 
Pausilippo,  near  Naples.  Tho  vine  which  produces 
them  was  pl.anted  there  by  Lablache,  his  father-in- 
luw,  from  cuttings  obtained  in  Burgundy. 

Tho  London  CItoir  has  tho  following  : — "Picked 
up  in  the  quadrangle  of  tho  Schola  Musicc  at  0,x- 
ford,  supposed  to  have  dropped  from  the  pocket  of 
the  Oxford  Professor  of  Music — 'Why  has  the  seienco 
of  music  always  been  held  to  be  a  difficult  study  ? 
Because,  by  tho  verdict  of  antiquity,  nemo  repente  fuit 
turpissimus — no  one  becomes  a  thorough  bass  man  in  a 
moment. 

A  German  journal  reminds  its  readers  that  in  1782 
the  Lc!]>zirier  Zeitunfi  contained  the  following  curious 
notice,  emanating  from  a  writer  of  that  town  : — "A 
certain  Mozart,  of  Vienna,  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
denaturalizing  my  drama  "Belmonte  and  Constance," 
in  turning  it  into  an  opera  libretto.  I  formally  pro- 
test against  this  infringement  of  my  rights,  and  re- 
serve myself  the  power  of  further  action. — Christo- 
pher Friedrich  Bretzner.. 

German  and  Italian  Composers. — Tho  well- 
known  saying  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber:  "I  com- 
pose as  God  wills,  and  Rossini  composes  as  tho  pub- 
lic wills,"  characterizes  admirably  tho  artistic  tenden- 
cies of  most  German  and  Italian  operatic  composers. 
Tho  German  operatic  composer  not  unfrequently  ig- 
nores, to  his  own  disadvantage,  both  singers  and 
public;  he  likes  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
task,  in  which  his  own  individuality  is  completely 
merged,  and  writes  in  the  fond  belief  that  his  work 
is  destined  to  last  forever.  The  Italian  composer, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  in  tho  first  place  for  cer- 
tain singers  ;  he  does  not  think  of  a  work  of  art  last- 
ing forever  ;  he  pays  court  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
day  and  of  fashion,  and  takes  his  audience  .is  he  gen- 
erally finds  thera.  I  honor  the  operatic  composer 
who,  renouncing  outward  success,  has  only  an  ideal 
circle  of  hearers  in  his  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  artist  who  thinks  of  the  actual 
operatic  public.  Tb.at  groat  genius,  and  worldly- 
wise  man,  Mozart,  did  both  ;  he  took  into  account 
singers  and  public,  and  created  works  of  imperisha- 
ble beauty.  His  dramatic  works  will,  at  any  rate, 
endure  as  long  as  feeling  for  melodic  beauty  and  mu- 
sical characterization  exists  in  the  world  of  art.  How- 
ever people  may  of  late  have  striven  to  limit  such 
characterization,  it  can  never  be  destroyed. — Berlin 
Echo. 

Parody  on  "Romeo  et  Juliette."  A  very 
amusing  travestie  of  M.  Gounod's  opera  is  just  now 
being  played  with  great  success  at  the  Theatre-De'ja- 
zet,  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Rhum  et  Eau  en  Juillet. 
The  piece  is  closely  imitated,  and  the  new  music  sup- 
plied by  M.  Eugfene  Dejazet. 

A  Disagreeable  Question.  Mme.  Catalani, 
the  celebrated  singer,  was  for  a  long  time  manageress 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris.  But  art  sometimes  came 
ofl^  very  badly.  A  critic  of  the  period  used  to  com- 
mence every  one  of  his  notices  with  the  Ciceronian 
pbraso  ;  "Quoiisijne  tandem  ahntere,  Catalani,  pa- 
tientianostra  V  "How  long,  Catalani,  will  you  abuse 
our  patience  ?"). 

A  Great  Writer's  Opinion  of  a  Great  Mu- 
sician. Jean  Paul  said  of  the  composer  of  Don 
Juan  :  "Every  note  of  Jlozart's  is  a  round  in  the  lad- 
der of  the  spheres  by  which  he  ascended  to  the  Heav- 
en of  perfection." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Come  to  me  oft.     Canzonet.  /•'.  M.  Crourh.  .35 

A    beautiful   melody,  well  worthy  the  author  of 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen." 
Ah  !  that  beloved.     (Ah  !  quel  amata).     Song. 

"Leonora."  30 
I,  though  dead,  speak.  (Spento  ancor).  "  30 
If 'tis  true.     (Ah!  soever.)     Duet.  "      30 

Nella  calma.     (In  the  calmness  of  a  vision.) 

Song.     "Romeo  and  Juliet."  GO 
Let  us  hark.     (Ascoltiam).        "  "        30 

In  vain  my  wrath.     (AI  raio  furor).     Terzetto. 

"Don  Carlos."  75 
Sis  new  opera  eonga  "all  hot''  from  translation. 
Buy  and  sing  them  while  they  are  new.  You  hava 
here  the  sadness  and  mysticism  of  Terdi,  the  bright- 
ness of  Gounod,  and  the  somewhat  quieter  beauty  of 
Mercadante. 
When  the  thorn  is  white  with  blossoms. 

Von  Weber.  40 

When  first  I  viewed  that  fiico  so  f^iir.      (Nichts 

schoneres).  ilarsehner.  30 

Two  capital  eongs,  the  ]a.st  about   the  lady  whose 
husband  "never  happened  to  think"  that  anything 
could  be  more  lovely  than  the  beauty   and  pleasant 
ways  of  his  loved  one. 
There's  an  empty  seat  at  the  table.  Turner.  30 

A  popular  ballad. 
The  Fisher.     Ballad.  H.  Aid^.  30 

The  fisher  did  not  remember  that  any  lovely  lady 
had  passed  that  way.     Escept  the   one,    heantiful  in 
death,  that  floated  past  in   the  stream.     Very  sweet 
and  plaintive,  with  Its  ''Waly,  waly  1"  in  the  chorus. 
She  (lanced  like  a  fairy.     Comic  song.       Dudley.  30 
How  I  was  taken  in.  •'         "      L.  Heath.  30 

Amusing  songs,  furnishing  material  for  harmless 
mirth. 
Merr-Iy,  merrily  sing.     Song.     Laura  H.  Hatch.  30 
Farewell,  dear  one.  "  Kate  Comstoch.  30 

Meet  me.     Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

Will  papa  come  to  night  ?     Song.     W.  C.  Baker.  30 

''Songs  for  the  people." 
Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  old  man  1     Song. 

Covert.  30 
Sheridan's  ride  to  the  front.  "     30 

The  first  is  a  good,  wholesome  "moral"  Bong,  and 
the  second  a  stirring  description  of  the  famous  ride 
and  battle.     Good  music. 
I'll  forgive  thee,  bye  and  bye.  F.  ^lusgrave.  30 

Very  neatly  put  together,  and  will  "tell''  on  a  com- 
pany when  properly  sung. 

Instrumental. 

Don  Juan.     Fantasie  Brillante.  5".  Smith.  90 

Sydney  Smith  cannot  well  help  making  a  piece  bril- 
liant, and  here  is  fine  material.    The  well-known  fa- 
vorites in  the  grand  opera  shine   with  new  lustre  ih 
the  effective  composition. 
Hilda  Waltz.     Transcription.  Kuhe.  60 

A  graceful  arrangement  of  a  favorite  waltz. 
Theresa  Quadrille.  D.  Godfrey.  60 

Contiins    a  few    of   the    most   popular   of  Mad. 
Theresa's  songs,  and  is  quite  lively  and  taking. 
Mozart's  march  of  triumph.         Laura  H.  Hatch.  30 

Quite  simple,  and  is  a  pretty  lesson  for  beginners. 
Harmonious  Blacksmith.     Arr.  for  Organ  bv 

G.    W.  Morgan.   1.00 
This  great  hones'  melody  fits  kindly  to  the    organ, 
and  Mr.  M.  has  done  well  to  present  it  thus   to  the 
musical  public. 
Prairie  Eose  Waltz.  J.  W.  Turner.  30 

Easy  and  pretty. 


Mr?ic  BY  MiiL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiv  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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ForDwi[^ht'H.Inurmil  of  Music. 

To  a  Life  Size  Portrait  of  my  Mother  at 
the  Harp. 

IST    JfHIN    T.    -SAKOKNT. 

Shade  of  the  Piisl  !     Vision  of  sininior  diivs, 
Whon  Youth,  imil  Hope,  and  Beauty,  ami   tlie  rays 
Of  Joy  were  round  thee,  inother!     Time  severe 
Ilalh  ehanged  the  features  feeldy  ima^'ed  here  ! 
Tliose  loeks  arc  preyer  now  !     Tiiat  placid  face 
Ilath  gatlicred  wrinkles.     Af;e  lias  left  its  trace 
( If  furrows  on  that  lirow.     Those  heamin';  eyes 
Are  dimmer  than  they  were.     The  woe,  the  si^^hs 
Have  chased  that  smile  !     That  musie   moving  hand 
Has  writ  full  many  a  darkened  hope  in  sand  ! 
That  hallowed  Harp,  too  !   How,  in  hv,;c>ne  days 
Its  melodies  ranf;  out  !     What  stirrini;  lavs 
Informed  it  once  !     What  music  used  to  thrill 
Along  that  stricken  lyre  !     Alas  !       How  still  ! 
In  .school  hoy  days  I  heard  its  tones  divine 
Fillint:  our  home  like  airs  of  Palestine  ! 
Anil_  now  that    Harp,    which   llicn    ranj;  sweet  and 

lonil. 
In  some  dark  corner  wears  a  sahle  shroud  ! 
And  yet,  why  mourn  I  '     What  alihoMi^h  no  more 
Those  sounds,  tuelodious,  move  me  as  of  \ore  ' 
What  thoucli  the  hand  which  waked    them    is    with- 
held ' 
ilnmrij  still  echoes  every  tone  wdiich  swelled 
Upon  my  youthful  ear. — Ah  yes,  I  (ind 
It  still  hath  music  for  the  listcninj  vu)iil ! 
Symhol  of  sympathies  !  to  mo  it  seeins  : 
For,  when  a  joy  elates  me,  there  are  ;,'lcams 
Of  lij,'ht  electric,  as  of  heavenly  fire, 
I'layinj,'  in  flashes  o'er  the  pictured  wire! 
That  Harp,  with  sonj^s  accordant,  seems  tx>  rius : 
A  mother's  love  tone  trcmhies  o'er  each  striri;^  ! 
And,  so,  if  sm/iicss  shrouds  me, — if  a  surije 
Of  sorrosv  sinks  my  soul,  it  sounds  a  diru'e  ! 
Mantled  in  clouds  !  with  all  its  chords  in  rest, 
It  sounds  a  refpiiem  to  my  wounded  hreast. 
Yes  !  Then,  ^F.idian  like,  it  hrealhcs  a  moan, 
And  "lently  soothes  me  with  an  undertone  ! 
Thus,  ever  tlius,  tny  soul  attentive  hears 
Those  magic  hints,  like  "music  of  the  spheres." 
At  homo,  ahroail,  where  e'er  I  roam  or  rest. 
That  Harp  tone  sounds  monitions  to  inv  hrea>-t. 
It  seals  my  itiatin  prayers,  and  seems  to  sav 
"A  mother's  hiessing  cheers  thy  livelong  way." 
Aud,  as  I  muse,  at  evening's  twilight  hour, 
Spirit  of  Sanctity  !     I  feel  thy  power ! 
Yes  !  daily,  as  my  orisons  arise. 
Thy  music  tningles  with  the  sacrifice. 
Matins  and  Vespers,  each,  thy  Harp  attends ; — 
In  henisons  thy  masedike  image  bends 
To  guard  and  guide  me,  while  my  inmost  soul 
Glows  liy  thine  impulse,  feels  thy  calm  control. 
I?o  over  thus!     And,  wdieu,  in  act  or  thought 
I  go  astray,  bo  thy  sweet  influence  sought. 
If  error  wounds  me,  let  the  healing  sight 
Of  thy  dear  presence  win  me  to  the  right. 
P.e  that  my  recompense,  my  rest,  reward, 
My  mentor  firm  ; — my  conscience  and  mv  guanl ! 
fi\y  Judijment  framed!  emhlazoni'd  !  gleamin"  !  all 
Which  King  Bclshazzar  saw  upon  the  wall  ! 
And,  when  I  die,  to  me  tho  bliss  he  given 
To  hear  that  Harp  amij  the  Hymns  of  Heaven  ! 


For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

Three  Evenings  with  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Tr.tiislateil    fioin    Ilir    C,'<irli'ii!auln;    by    Aviii:it 
FoitKSTirit. 

Mn^ic  is  of  all  arts  ttn.'  most  purely  human,  the  most  uni- 
THrs;iI  — .Ievn  I'acl 

In  a  large,  (dieerfnl  saloon,  amiilst  ivy  entwin- 
ed .statiU'S  of  ISrudi  .ind  Handel,  beneath  the.  char- 
acteristic portr.tit  heads  of  Beethoven,  Moz.trt, 
Felix  Mendi'lssolin  ami  .Schumann,  opposite  a 
luxuriant  flower  stand  stood  ,i  Iliirttd  Grand 
Piano.  The  candles  bail  been  taken  away,  even 
the  great  l.anip  over  the  table  sbed  its  light 
tlirongli  a  rose-linted  shade  :  tin"  little  gro\i]i  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gatliered  togetlier  listeneil 
all  breathless  to  a  liltU^  tone  poetn — Ferdinand 
Ililler  was  playing  bis  "Znr  (iuilarre." 

AVllhout  it  wasaulnnui,  the.  wind  tapped  bois- 
l<T(uisIy  upon  the  window,  tlie  rain  beat  upon 
ihc.  jianes;  within  all  were  dreaming  of  a  warm 
sunnner  nigbt  beneath  Italian  .skies.  The  roses 
bloomed,  fiom  the  lofty  balconv  there  leaned  .a 
lovidy  female  fijrm  a  In  Ci'iliri'a^  the  moiudiglit 
trinsfignred  lier  llower  lace,  and  the  elegant eav- 
aliiu-  ardently  confessed  to  bcu-  bis  love  "zur 
Ciiiliuri:"  It  was  a  love  siieli  as  is  kindled  oidy 
in  tlie  band  wdierc  tlu!  citrons  blooin,  .and  these 
poor  men  of  the  North  envied  the  liappv  ones, 
for  <u-ange  blossoms  are  more  fragrant  than  For- 
get-me-nots, wdiilpt  the  Xorthern  ladies  .sighed. 
A\  ho  could  bring  to  them  a  seren.ade  ^'znr  fiiii- 
liivfc"  in  tlie  land  of  rain  and  storm,  of  catarrh 
,ind  ibenm.  of  .spiteful,  envious  neighbors? 

I  have  never  hoard  this  enchanting  musical 
^' P,J-!(inilion  iruMour"  played  by  anv  one  but  the 
composer,  yot  it  seems  to  me  it  coidd  never  tail 
in  its  eliect.  .\s  concerneil  our  little  circle  of 
tliat  evening  wo  were  all  charmed,  as  om:  is 
charmeil  at  sight  of  the  first  nosegay  of  Spring, 
or  by  the  long-mi.ssed  voice  of  a  dear  friend. 
Ililler  was  con.strainod  at  once  to  repeat  his 
song.  lie  was  then  retin-ning,  laden  with  lionor. 
wi'aried  with  all  manner  of  festival  suppers  with 
"toast.s"  and  la  urel  wre.aths  oW/%r;to,  from  lire- 
men,  where  his  opera  "Die  Kalnkninhi  u"  had 
biH-n  represented  for  the  first  time  wlili  lirllliant 
success;  and  now  lie  was  resting  one  evening  in 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Playing  at  resting  that  is. 
plea.santly  chatting  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
and  for  once  making  music  not  f.i:  njiirin,  but 
purely  i-nn  timiire.  About  three  o'clock  after 
midnight  he  must  pursue  his  Journey  to  Cologne; 
first,  however,  he  meant  to  steal  a  little  sleep. 
Now  then  the  time  must  not  be  allowed  to  fly  too 
fist,  and  yet  it  had  been  so  long  since  all  had 
met  togetlier,  and  there  was  so  much  to  ask  and 
tell.  Ililler  himself  was  as  fresh  and  delightful 
when  he  talked  as  when  he  played,  ami  during 
tlie  little  supper  he  was  sparklinglv  gay.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings  such  as  rarely  fall  from 
Heaven,  liours  which  leave  tho  fragrance  of  vio- 
lets in  the  soul.  Later  we  enjoyed  a  Beethoven 
Sonata  fiom  him,  and  then  he  played  a  (ew  ex- 
pressive    little     tilings — •^Dngatdli x"    lie    called 


them,  of  his  own  composition.  In  between  those 
he  lady  of  the  house  sang  Ililler's  ^^WaUfnlnl 
!>ncli  Ki  i-clnr'r,"  that  beautiful  tone  illustr.ation  of 
Heine's  ]ioem,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn's  Suleikai 
songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  and  finally 
the  parting  song  :  '■7?.'(  ist  hesliiniiit  m  Ooltex  Uiilli." 
Midnight  was  long  past,  who  would  have  bi'- 
lievod  it !  With  all  vivacity  musical,  literary  and 
other  themes  were  yet  discussed,  piipiant  sketch- 
es of  Paris  life  %vere  traced  by  Hillor,  who  open- 
oil  the  reliipiary  of  his  memory  to  bring  to  light 
many  a  sparkling  jewel.  Meanwhile  the  narra- 
tor's eyes  shone,  and  a  merry  smile  played  about 
his  lips.  All  at  once  lie  sprang  up  and  seated  him- 
self once  more  at  the  piano.  Softly  tho  hands 
stole  over  the  keys;  at  first  it  was  as  a  far  ofl' 
dream,  but  gradually  the  thoughts  became  con- 
nected, and  the  remarkable  guest  phantasiod  up- 
on all  the  songs  that  liad  been  sung  to  him.  The 
church  bells  rang  to  the  procession  :  "/>ik  ist  :n 
Kiihi  mi  item  IViehic"  jhe  mother  of  God  softly 
entered  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  sick  heart, 
then  the  west  wind  was  borne  over  on  glitter- 
ing jiinions.  .Suh^ika  breathed,  "Snif  iinn.  iili-  r 
xrii/'.i  hi  srJicii/rn;"  like  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
arose  .Schumann's  ^'S/iriiii/  Sonr/ :"  Schubert'"'' 
"A'l/iv.Y/ro/f"  passed  lightly  over:  I'iickert's  ex- 
quisite love  song  by  Franz.  "/•.';■  i-<l  iiiliinnmn  in 
Sliinti  mil/  /,*!'/''''"  stormed  in.  and  finalh'  came 
tlie  lovely  m<dody,  soft  and  deep  as  a  jiarling 
look  : 

*'Wenn  MoUhchen  auseinander  L'ch'ii, 
So  sagcn  sie  :  iiuf  AViedcrseh'n  !" 
When  Ililler  arose  there  wore  tears  in  many 
a  beautiful  eye.  and  little  hands  were  gr.ali'fullv 
exteniled  towards  him.  Suddenly  this  little 
scene  of  e.xiMtement  was  broken  into  by  a  m.m's 
voice  that  half  playfully,  half  sciiously  said  : 
'•There  is  no  help  tor  it,  my  honored  "/Ii'i-r  Ca- 
!>e/liin:isli'r''  tho  parting  is  at  hand,  in  seven  min- 
utes the  inexorable  express  train  will  start.  It 
is  past  three  o'clock  I"  Tliis  w.as  tho  'jester"  of 
the  Play. 

Ferdinand  Ililler  is  a  child  of  Frankfort,  the 
tenderly  loved  .«on  of  cultivated  parents,  born  in 
the  year  of  the  groat  comet  and  fii'ry  constella- 
tions, and  a'-dent  and  fiery  has  he  remained.  Va- 
rious good  geniuses  have  stood  godfather  to  his 
youth  :  Goethe's  hand  rosteil  upon  the  boy's 
head  when  he  came  to  Weimar  to  take  piano 
lessons  of  Hummel ;  Beethoven's  dying  eyes  look- 
ed significantly  upon  him  when  the  youth  acciun- 
panieil  his  celebrated  teacher  to  Vienna,  and 
stood  with  biin  beside  the  couch  of  suflering  of 
the  dying  Titan.  The  profoundly  learned  founder 
of  tlu'  Ciicilia  Society  in  Frankfort  on  tho  Maine, 
Schelbelo,  called  Ililler  his  darling,  and  .Moys 
Schmitt  prophcsii'd  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 
The  grave,  reserved  Cherubini  w.is  thawed  by 
this  lovely  artist  nature,  and  the  entire  intellec- 
tual and  musical  aristocracy  of  Paris  interested 
itself  in  the  boy  of  scarcely  seventeen,  wdion  his 
mother,  to  introduce  him  to  this  rich  world,  threw 
open  a  saloon  in  which  often  the  most  heteroge- 
neous and  attractive  elements  might  be  found  to- 
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};rllicr.     What  a  sconc  for  a  painter,   tlii.s    imioM 
of  (.M-and  heads  and  forms  ! 

It  in  a  wilder  oveiiiii}^.  Tlie  fjro  liiirns  upon 
tho  heartli.  Withont  splendiil  ('(|iiip;i^ca  roll 
past,  and  by  tho  li;^ht  oflhe  lanleriis  may  be  seen 
little  rose-adorned  heads,  sparkling  diamonds, 
fluttering  garments  at  the  windows  within.  Paris 
danees  to  day  in  tho  Tuileries,  in  the  Theatre, 
in  the  (.'loseiie  dc  LUa^,  in  the  Jnnlin  (I'liipcr  ami 
who  knows  where  beside.  The  great  musie 
room  of  the  Illller  house  is  pleasantly  warmed 
and  lighted  ;  there  is  dancing  there,  too,  yet  tlie 
dancers  are  only  ten  fingers,  the  fingers  of  Cho- 
pin. In  a  marble  vase  upon  the  table  there  are 
violets,  the  pure  favorite  flowers  of  a  pure  em- 
press, shedding  their  fragrance  around.  An 
Erard  Grand  Piano  stands  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
room,  in  front  of  it  sits  the  young,  dreamy  Cho- 
pin. He  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  keys  ;  as 
from  the  far-ofi  distance  floats  a  passionate,  yet 
wailing  dance  melody,  drawing  nearer  and  even 
nearer,  it  grows  louder  as  it  approaches ;  he  is 
playing  his  wondrous  Mazurkas  and  fantastic 
AValtzes.  lliller  himself,  with  his  artist  brow  and 
twinkling  eyes,  stands  beside  the  player,  not  los- 
ing the  breath  of  a  tone.  Near  the  hearth,  he- 
side  the  cheerfully  blazing  fire,  sits  the  venerable 
Cherubini,  with  absent  mien,  and  yet  listening  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  ma^ic  sounds  ;  it  disturbs 
and  yet  fascinates  him, — the  concluding  chorus 
of  his  Reijuiem  is  forming  in  his  mind.  Near  him 
lounges  Adolph  Nourrit,  the  noblest  "Pylades" 
to  Gluck'a  "Orestes,"  who  ever  trod  the  stage. 
When  he  sang  the  celebrated  Aria : 

"Nur  einen  Wunsch,  nur  ein  Verlnngen," 
the  ladies  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  af- 
fected to  tears.  Ilia  voice  was  of  a  wonderful 
sweetness,  and  yet  powerful,  and  his  style,  if  less 
dramatic  than  elegiac,  was  nevertheless  always 
noble  and  feeling.   • 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  the  violin- 
ists Lafont  and  Bailliot  had  taken  their  places. 
Behind  them  arose  the  characteristic  profile  of 
the  young  Berlioz  ;  a  world  of  thoughts  lie  buried 
beneath  his  beautiful  brow  with  its  framework  of 
dark  hair.  In  the  window  alcove  stands  Arv 
SchelTer,  the  genial  Painter,  surveying  the  group 
with  earnest  eye.  There  is  somewhat  in  his  no- 
ble head  that  recalls  the  painter's  celebrated  pic- 
ture, "St.  Augustin  with  his  mother,  Monica." 
Not  far  from  him  in  the  darkest  corner  sits  a  pale 
man,  in  an  attitude  of  almost  hopeless  depression, 
the  cheek  resting  upon  the  slender  hand,  the 
eyes,  with  their  far-oflT  expression,  plainly  be- 
speaking the  soul  within.  About  the  mouth 
there  hovers  an  inefl'aceahle  impress  of  pain,  the 
expression  of  an  endless  "Ileimweh,"  which  ren- 
ders the  rare  smile  inexpressibly  touching.  The 
brow  is  of  a  lofty  beauty,  clear  and  light.  It  is 
the  author  of  letters  from  Paris,  of  intellectual 
critiques,  and  enthusiastic  reminiscences  of  Jean 
Paul :  Ludwig  Borne.  Music  is  his  female 
friend  ;  of  it  he  has  said  :  "Music  is  prayer ; 
whether  given  by  the  babe  in  lisping  numbers, 
whether  held  by  the  rude  child  of  Nature  in  rude 
form,  whether  by  cultivated  beings  in  passionate, 
soul-stirring  words,— Heaven  harkens  to  it  with 
like  satisfaction,  and  gives  back  as  comfort  to 
each  the  echo  of  his  own  feeliu'Ts." 

Chopin's  playing  was  a  wonder  balsam  for  the 
soul  of  Borne.  These  ardent  and  melancholy 
spirits  could  not  but  understand  and  love  one  an- 
other. 


Beside  a  talple  filled  with  exotic  plants,  from 
amidst  whosi-  luxtirianci^  the  statue  of  a  Poly- 
hymnia [u'cjied  forth,  sat  the  chosen  darling  of 
the  Graces  and  Muses,  the  poet  of  the  "Book  of 
Songs,"  Ileinrich  IIiMUe.  As  his  rival  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  ladies  appears  the  amiable,  jocular  com- 
poser of  the  "Darhiere  di  Si-villa,"  Rossini.  Not- 
withstanding his  weight,the  rather  corpulent  gen- 
tleman was  always  '■^Fiijiirn-ci,  Fii/aro-lii."  Then 
tho  delicately  moulded  head  of  Heine  was  yet  un- 
touched by  the  devastating  ravages  of  illness  that 
later  so  cruelly  destroyed  all  his  beauty  that  the 
equalizing  hand  of  death  alone  had  power  to 
smooth  the  distorted  features.  The  blueeyesyet 
shone  like  stars,  and  the  lips  whispered  the  most 
bewitching  absurdities,  until  a  beautiful  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  mouth.  This  time  it  was  the  lily 
fingers  of  the  renowned  and  fascinating  Delphine 
Gay,  who  in  Paris  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  as 
woman  than  as  authoress.  Ileinrich  Heine  kiss- 
ed the  little  hand  at  once  meekly  and  passionate- 
ly, for  it  had  brushed  by  his  lips  softly  as  a  rose 
leaf  just  as  Chopin's  playing  began.  Now  he  had 
long  forgotten  the  wanton  sport.  A  deep  mel- 
ancholy was  graven  upon  his  brow,  the  head  was 
sunken  upon  the  breast,  the  long  lashes  almost 
touched  the  checks,  many  a  beautiful  eye  at  this 
moment  rested  upon  the  attractive  profile.  Per- 
chance he  dreamed  poems  to  the  phantastic  mel- 
odies of  Chopin.  And  over  yonder,  that  young 
creature,  that  fairy-like  being  with  tho  great 
Southern  eyes  and  the  waves  of  dark  hair — that 
woman  with  the  smile  of  a  child  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  Graces,  with  whom  j^rarxlro  Kossi- 
ni  had  just  been  whispering  '?  Who  else  than 
Marie  Malibran,  the  great  singer,  the  genial, 
warm-hearted  woman,  the  idol  of  Paris  1  The 
Countess  Merlin,  her  friend  and  protectress, 
had  introduced  her  into  the  little  German  sa- 
loon. Also  many  other  celebrated  and  uncele- 
brated pupils  of  Garcia  were  there,  Mesdames 
Lalande  and  Favart,  and  various  flower-faces 
who  had  only  to  appear  to  excite  the  warmest 
admiration. 

At  one  time,  had  not  yon  look  from  the  eyes  of 
Beethoven  made  strong  and  firm  the  musician  in 
Ferdinand  Ililler,  he  would  have  turned  rene- 
gade and  gone  over  to  Literature.  Ililler  him- 
self confesses  in  one  of  his  letters  how  mightily 
he  was  influenced  by  the  intercourse  of  the  most 
significant  and  diverse  minds  of  the  time. 

"The  intercourse  with  so  many  distinguished 
men,"  he  writes,  "was  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
citing ;  but  the  whole  life  of  Paris,  as  well  as  pol- 
itics, into  which  I  entered  with  passionate  inter- 
est, and  the  entire  whirlpool  of  the  undulating 
life  brought  me,  so  to  speak,  out  of  myself  and 
materially  interfereil  with  the  development  of  mv 
musical  talents.  More  than  once  in  moments  of 
excitement  I  was  tempted  to  hang  the  whole 
music  upon  a  nail,  and  rush  into  one  or  another 
oflhe  careers  that  seemed  then  so  attractive." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Hiller's  letters, 
and  the  truly  German  depth  of  thought  combined 
with  French  lightness  of  style  of  his  "Feulllelon" 
articles,  must  feel  no  less  love  for  the  writer.  Kil- 
ler, than  for  the  musician  and  composer;  and 
whoever  has  heard  him  converse  upon  some  in- 
spiring theme,  must  wonder  at  him  as  a  speaker. 

Ferdinand  Ililler  composed  when  very  young 
— as  early  as  his  tenth  year — and  always  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  how 
deep  the   sunbeam  of  Goethe's  friendliness  had 


penetrateil  into  his  young  heart  that  he  chose  as 
text  to  his  first  song,  '■^Hasllone  Liehc."  With  his 
seventeenth  year  he  entered  Paris  as  teacher  in 
the  '■^{ii^ilitutuni  ro^/nlc  <le  luusitjue  rlassif/ne  <'t  re- 
lir/ii'use,"  enjoying  at  the  same  time  tuition  in 
Harmony  himself,  and  playing  the  organ  in  the 
church  of  the  Sorhonne,  when  the  scholars 
sang  Mass  there.  Several  concerts  which  he 
gave  in  the  Ctjnservalriire  brought  him  abundant 
fame  and  honor.  The  elegant  and  artistic  pub- 
lic that  a.ssemblod  upon  such  occasions  became 
thus  acquainted  with  Hiller's  compositions.  Sym- 
phonies and  Piano  pieces.  French  and  German 
journals  contained  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic 
receptions  the  young  German  met  with. 

Many  charming  morcniux  date  at  this  period  : 
Trios,  Quartets,  Songs,  the  alluring  "Danff:  des 
fanlomes,"  and  the  first  reveries.  A  short  sojourn 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  followed  the  intoxicat- 
ing Parisian  life.jthen  a^'dolce farniente"on  Lake 
Como,  whither  the  faithful  mother  accompanied 
her  son  (his  father  he  had  lost  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris),  and  there  arose  his  Oratorio 
"7'Ae  Destruvtion  of  Jerusalem-"  then  a  winter  in 
Milan,  and  then — a  Spring  time  of  love. 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared  at  one  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man with  dark  hair,  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  a 
profile  such  as  we  often  see  upon  cameos,  but 
seldom  in  life;  she  sang  the  ^^Tarantella"  from 
Rossini's  "Soirees  musicales"  with  brilliant  voice 
and  spirited  execution  :  this  was  Mme.  Antolka 
Hlller.  At  the  same  concert  Ililler  played  one 
of  his  charming  ^'Reveries."  An  amiable  lady 
said  to  him  afterwards,  playfully  :  "Ah,  now  we 
know  at  last  of  whom  you  have  always  been 
dreaming  so  sweetly  and  mysteriously  !" 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  hear 
Mme.  Ililler  sing  the  Soprano  part  of  one  of 
those  original,  fresh  Quintets  for  Soprano  and 
male  voices,  which  Ililler  composed  in  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  his  wedded  happiness.  The 
idea  of  letting  a  female  voice  float  in  all  its  clear- 
ness above  a  Quartet  of  male  voices,  is  so  be- 
witching in  its  effect  that  one  feels  transported  to 
a  land  of  Spring,  where  high  above  all  that 
creeps  and  flies,  sings  and  buzzes  around  us,  tho 
fluttering  lark  soars  aloft  to  the  blue  sky. 

Hiller  led  the  Leipsie  subscription  concerts  at 
the  time  when  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  wf,s 
united  by  the  closest  tics  of  friendship,  changed 
his  residence  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  ;  but  he  soon 
emigrated  to  Dresden,  in  view  of  there  establish- 
ing and  directing  a  series  of  concerts.  He  had 
meanwhile  composed  Operas,  divers  Quartets  of 
stringed  instruments.  Sonatas,  Capriccios,  Etudes, 
his  beautiful  Impromptus,  as  well  as  many  songs. 
His  ^'Destruction  of  Jerusalem"  went  out  from 
Dresden  over  the  whole  world,  and  met  every- 
where with  the  warmest  applause. 

In  the  year  1850  Hiller  accepted  tho  honora- 
ble position  of  city  Capdlmeister  and  Director  of 
the  Conserratoire  lit  Cologne,  and  there  he  has 
labored  ever  since,  with  the  intermission  of  one 
winter,  when  he  directed  the  Italian  Opera  in 
Paris.  His  creative  Phantasie  brings  forth 
ever  new  blossoms,  amongst  which  may  bo  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  most  delightful  his  "Operetta 
without  words"  for  Piano  with  four  hands.  His 
opera  "Die  Katakomhen"  had  its  origin  about  this 
time,  and  his  Symphony  with  the  motto :  "Es 
nhtss  dock  Frillding  leerden  .'"  with  its  sister  piece 
the    joyous    "Im    Freien."     Several  large   and 
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small  pieces  of  vocal  music  appeared  now  for  solo 
ami  orchestra,  the  Oratorio  "/'I'e  GrUndunr/ 
Homs"  amongst  others.  Notwithstanding  all, 
Ililler  still  found  time  to  write  the  most  excjuis- 
ite  a'sthelic  rrifiijycf,  and  many  beautiful  testi- 
monies to  the  memory  of  departed  preat  friends. 
Livin;j  friends  also,  celebrated  and  uncelebrated, 
alike  find  him  always  ready  for  merry  or  serious 
talk,  and  not  only  male  friends,  but  also  the,  as 
is  universally  admitted,  far  more  talkative  female 
frienils.  Amiable,  open-hearted,  cheerful  and 
self-saerificing,  he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  aid, 
by  word  or  deed,  all  who  apply  to  him  personally 
or  by  letter  for  assistance.  His  house  is  now,  as 
ever,  the  hospitable  a.sylum  of  artl.sts  from  far  and 
near.  At  this  moment — Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 4, — he  stands  at  the  conductor's  desk  in 
the  (Hirzrnirh  Hall  in  Cologne,  hatmi  in  haml  ;  it 
is  his  Oratorio  "Snid"  that  he  is  representing  for 
a  second  time  to  a  crowded  public. 

And  what  a  choice  public  it  is  that  is  listening 
to  the  .splendid  choruses,  with  the  imposing  in- 
strumentation !  How  cheerful  is  the  face  of  the 
great  critic.  Professor  Bischoll",  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orchestra  !  What  a  confusion  of  beautiful 
and  less  beautiful  women,  of  civilian's  dre.ss  ami 
uniform,  of  youth  and  age  !  And  then  the  fe- 
male singers  in  white,  the  male  in  black  !  The 
orchestra,  that  numbers  among.st  its  members 
many  brilliant  names,  looks  with  fixed  attention 
upon  its  lord  and  master,  the  chorus  hangs  upon 
his  looks  and  the  movements  of  his  hand.  With 
what  evident  delight  do  they  all  play  anil  sing 
under  his  firm  guidance  ! 

Hiller  stands  very  high  as  a  conductor,  and  at 
the  late  Dusseldorf  Festival  gave  ani|>le  evidence 
of  his  power.  The  little  round  man  with  the 
noble  head  becomes  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth 
when  he  stands  amidst  the  Orchestra.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Rhine  arc  proud  of  their  Hiller,  par- 
ticularly, however,  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  as  the 
very  soul  of  their  (liirzinich  concerts. 


EemiEiscences  of  the  Abbate  Baini. 

nv  ri.i:iiiNANi>  iin.i.i:it.* 

When,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  present  c<'ntury,  I  had  repeat- 
edly attended  Divine  Service  in  the  Si.\tine 
('hajiel  at  Uome,  it  was  clear  to  mo  that  most  of 
the  music  of  the  old  Romish  school  performed 
there  was — not  clear  to  me.  As  was  the.  case 
with  the  majority  of  my  (ierman  brothers  in  art, 
educated  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  their 
great  successors,  my  relations  to  the  old  Italians 
were  rather  distant  and  superfii'ial,  though  I  had 
often  [ilayed  through,  besides  having  now  and 
then  heard  played,  the  better  known,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  more  popular  of  their 
compositions.  The  pure  and  elevated  nature  of 
their  strains  impressed  as  much  as  their  strange- 
ness attracted  me,  anil  I  determined  to  do  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  penetrate  the  profinindest 
mysteries  of  their  combinations.  Mv  first  step 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Abbate  Haiiii. 

Baini  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
investigators  in  the  field  of  musical  history.  Start- 
ing, in  his  great  work  on  I'alestrina,  from  the 
wish  to  place  in  their  true  light  the  eternal  .ser- 
vices, rendered  by  this,  his  favorite,  coni[Kiser  to 
the  cause  of  art,  he  published  unexpected  infor- 
mation concerning  the  changes  in  sacred  music 
before  Palest ri na  ;  concerning  the  musical  doings 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  concerning  Pales- 
trina's  life  and  efforts.  The  free  use  of  the  col- 
lections and  archives  of  the  Vatican  had  placed 
within  his  reach  materials  inaccessible  to  every 
one  else,  ami  he  possessed  the  talent  of  turning 
them  to  account  with  as  much  erudition  asacute- 
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ness.  A  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  the  most 
considerable  part  of  his  income,  were  devoted  to 
the  task  of  editing  all  Palestrina's  works  in  score. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  rest- 
less investigation,  the  persevering  labor,  the  pas- 
sionate self-abnegation  required.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  immortal  compositions  of  the  extraor- 
dinary master  were  scattered  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  glolje,  and  to  recover  a  single  missing 
sheet  frequently  demanded  whole  years  of  search, 
and — comparatively  speaking — heavy  pecuniary 
sacrifices.  Baini  had  been  a  .singer  from  his 
youth,  and  for  many  years  director  of  the  I'apal 
Chapel.  This  post  had  been  conferred  on  him 
as  an  especial  mark  of  distinction,  it  being  the 
general  rule  for  the  Papal  singers  to  take  it  by 
turns  to  direct  the  music  at  Divine  Service.  The 
reader  will  easily  understand  that  such  a  man 
struck  me  as  being  the  one  from  whom  I  could 
best  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  and  useful  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  assistance  in  carrying  out  my 
artistic  desires — and  such  was  the  ca.se.  Baini 
received  me  most  kindly,  and  promised  to  do  all 
he  could.  His  suggestion  that  the  best  cour.se  I 
could  adopt  to  jienetrate  into  Palestrina's  style 
would  be  to  practice  it  myself,  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  just.  Two  evenings  a  week  were  fixed 
on,  when  he  said  I  should  always  find  him  ready 
to  look  over  my  work — and  for  a  whole  winter  I 
enjoyed  the  instructive  society  of  this  excellent 
man. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  here  dwell  upon  the  spe- 
cifically musical  investigations  which  fi)rined  the 
principal  staple  of  our  conversations ;  indeed  — 
though  I  am  half  ashamed  to  confi'ss  it — those  in- 
vestigations are  not  what  I  recollect  most  vivid- 
ly. It  is  chiefly  of  the  grand  sim]ilicity,  the  self- 
sacrificing  pains,  the  calm  kindness,  of  this  unu- 
sual man  that  there  remains  in  my  mind  a  pic- 
ture, deriving  a  peculiar  coloring  from  the  origi- 
nality of  very  many  views  which  he  propounded 
with  a  kind  of  naive  humor,  and  of  whii  h  I 
should  like  to  give  a  sketch.  Perhaps  many  of 
my  readers  will  gladly  transport  themselves  with 
me  fiir  a  few  moments  from  the  restless  bustle  of 
every-day  life  to  the  quiet  chamber  in  which  was 
jiassed  an  existence  that,  with  all  its  unostenta- 
tious simplicity,  wanted  neither  the  power  to  do 
nor  to  bear.  The  highest  excellence,  after  all, 
which  it  is  granted  man  to  attain  is  to  have  been, 
in  one's  own  way,  a  perfect  man. 

Baini  was.  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  sixty 
years  old  and  of  tall  stature  ;  thou;;li  he  bowed 
his  head  .slightly,  his  bearing  was  full  of  vigor. 
His  serious  and  rather  strongly  marked  features 
had  something  energetic,  nay,  here  and  there, 
hard  about  them,  but  by  a  glance,  and  a  smile, 
not  perhaps  exactly  agreeable,  could  assmne  a 
particularly  mild  and  kindly  expression.  Baini 
w;is  not  handsome,  though  he  may  in  his  youth 
have  been  a  fine  man.  It  was  ]irobably  the  still 
surviving  recollection  of  this  that  caused  him,  on 
seeing  an  admirable  drawing  which  my  friend, 
the  artist  Rudolph  Lehmann,  had  made  of  him, 
to  exclaim  :  "O  !  O  !  how  ugly  I"  His  health 
was  greatly  undermined  by  the  wearing  labor  to 
which  he  constantly  diHiitcd  himself  A  life 
which,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "he  had  spent 
between  his  writing  table  (/»r<y/(';io),  and  the  con- 
fessional" could  not  iinssibly  be  attended  by  sat- 
isfactory results.  His  digestive  powers  were  im- 
paired, and  it  required  many,  many  hours  for 
him  to  get  over  the  cfTects  of  the  very  .spare  meal 
he  took  once  every  day.  I  often  found  him  suf- 
fering from  the  most  violent  spasms  in  the 
stomach  ;  at  suirh  limes,  he  would  make  a  slight 
sign  with  his  hand,  and  I  waited,  with  painful 
synqiathy,  in  an  adjoining  room,  till  the  crisis 
was  over.  This  was  scarcely  the  case,  however, 
ere  he  began  the  conversation  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  calm  and  cheerful,  laying  aside,  .so  to 
speak,  the  pain  he  had  been  suffering  for  hours, 
as  though  it  were  a  book,  the  perusal  of  which 
had  been  interrupted.  Frequently,  also,  I  found 
him  engaged  in  the  prayers  which  were  a  duty 
for  him  of  an  evening.  In  this  case,  too.  he 
would  point  to  a  chair  and  a  score  that  he  had 
got  ready  for  me,  and  quietly  continue  his  pious 
occupation.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  proof 
of  liis  reallv   aircctionatc   kindness.     While   he 


was  looking,  with  conscientious  earnestness, 
through  my  attempts,  I  was  transcribing  I'ouqio- 
sitions  by  Palcstrina,  in  order  not  to  be  doing 
nothing.  The  next  time  I  returned,  I  would  find, 
in  Baini'shand,  the  words,  which  I  had  not  had 
time  in  the  evening  to  write  myself,  traced  un- 
der the  music.  I  hardly  dared  to  thank  him  for 
faking  this  trouble,  and  felt  quite  touched  to 
think  he  had  done  so. 

Afier  he  had  subjected  my  exercise  to  the 
strictest  criticism,  Baini  used  to  begin  chatting 
with  us.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  I 
have  to  regret  deeply  not  taking  notes,  for  a  very 
great  deal  of  what  he  told  me  really  possessed 
historical  interest.  The  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand this  when  he  reflects  that  Baini  liad  s]ient 
all  his  life  in  Rome,  and  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
was  the  year  177.5.  Ho  had  served  a  whole  se- 
ries of  Popes  ;  had  been  brought  in  close  contact 
with  them  ;  and  struck  me  as  having  taken  as 
unprejudiced  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  this  world 
as  was  conceivable  in  so  firmly  believing,  and,  in 
many  respects,  so  zealous,  a  priest.  Of  course, 
he  sometimes  made  assertions  which,  for  people 
like  us.  sounded  strange,  not  .so  much  in  them- 
selves, as  from  their  context. 

Thus  he  told  me,  one  day,  the  life  of  the  then 
Pope,  (ircgory  XVI.,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  he 
told  il  in  a  somewhat  irreverential  manner.  The 
minute  details  have  escaped  my  memory,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is:  that  the 
Abbate  attributed  to  very  mundane  chances  the 
adoption  by  the  future  Prince  of  the  Church  of 
his  sacred  career,  (iregory,  he  said,  entered  a 
monastery  in  which  he  mounted  very  rapidly 
from  step  to  step,  chiefiy  because  the  brothers 
had  run  aw.iy  for  fear  of  the  French.  The  Ab- 
bate continued  his  narrative  in  the  same  strain, 
till,  in  perfect  simplicity.  I  asked,  "How  did  he 
become  Pope  '/"  "That  was  the  business  of  the 
Holy  (jhost."  was  the  answer.  I  suppose  I  looked 
rather  astonished,  for,  after  a  moment's  silence 
on  both  sides,  Baini  continued,  very  seriously  : 
"How  do  you  think  that  the  election  of  Pope  can 
take  place  exee])t  through  the  Holy  (Ihost  V  ilu";! 
refiect.  There  are  a  number  of  men  seated  to- 
gether, not  one  of  whom  wishes  the  other  to  ob- 
tain so  elevated  a  position,  and  yet  the  decision 
has  to  be  unanimous  I  The  Holy  (ihost  alone 
can  efii'ect  such  a  result." — On  the  days  of  grand 
festivities,  a  military  band  is  placed  in  the  front 
gallery  of  St.  Peters,  where  it  plays  as  the  pro- 
cession passes  along.  I  liad  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  the  morning,  and  had  gone  away  rather 
indignant,  for,  after  an  introduction  in  which  the 
strains  of  brass  instruments,  suddenly  bursting 
forth,  had  produced  a  very  elevating  impression, 
there  came  an  operatic  motive,  which  was  very 
frivolous  at  such  a  moment  and  in  such  a  place. 
On  my  mentioning  this  to  Baini,  he  replied  :  "I 
am  always  preaching  the  same  thing  to  them. 
When  we  are  by  ourselves,  we  know  each  other 
{i-i ronoai'Kimn  !').  But,  above  all,  the  strangers  ! 
what  can  they  say  to  it  I"  How  much  more  neat 
and  graceful  such  observations  sounded  in  Italian 
than  they  do  in  my  homely  German  translation, 
I  am  painfully  aware,  as  I  write  (hem  down. 

Baini  cherished  a  very  srateful  recollection  of 
KingFriedrirh  Wilhelm  IV.,  whose  acquaintaniu! 
he  h.ad  made  when  his  Majesty  was  Crown- Prim-e, 
and  of  our  celebrated  Bunsen — both  had  display- 
ed great  interest  and  appreciation  of  music, 
which  Baini  regarded  as  higher  than  aught  else 
besides.  He  had  frequently  conducted  perforni- 
ances  of  his  vocal  choir  in  the  Prince's  presence. 
The  evenings  on  which  these  performances  were 
held  belonged  to  the  exceedingly  small  number 
of  those  which  Baini  had  ever  spent  away  from 
home,  save  when  his  duties  summoned  him  to 
church  or  chapel.  He  was  fond  of  referring  to 
the  cleverness  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  two 
men,  and  it  was  evidently  his  intimate  acquaiiit- 
aiiee  with  Bunsen  which  ha  1  led  him  to  adopt  a 
feeling  of  great  tolerance  towards  Protestantism. 
"There  is  something,  however,  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  said,  ohc  evening.  "Protestants  are 
gooil  Christians  ;  they  reverence  the  Redeemer 
as  we  do — how  can  they  be  soindifTcrent  towards 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  After  all,  she  is  the  moth- 
er of  God  1     That  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend." 
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Notwillisiandin^  llu!  cxlraonlinary  and  (^ncr- 
;r»'t,ii'  [lerscvi^raiici^  wiUi  wliicli  ISiiini  liiid  devok'd 
liiiiisi-lf  U>  his  liiH(oi-ico-Miiisicid  labors,  lie  took 
iiioat  iiitri-i'st  ill  many  t,liiiij;s  most  Ibreifin  to 
ihciii.  On  (in«  occasion  1  opened  a  hook  he  liad 
jtist  been  readini^.  It  was  a  history  of  the  Thea- 
lle  at  Valenciennes.  "Do  yoii  busy  yourself 
with  the  slai^e  alsoV"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. "I  liavc  certainly  one  ot  the  lari^est  col- 
li'cl  inn  of  works  in  existence  relating  to  it,"  he 
re|ilied,  "and  I  have  read  them  all.  The  thea- 
tre interest.s  mo  in  the  highest  dpr;ree."  "Do 
you  ever  fio  to  the  theatre  V"  I  cn(|uired,  still 
more  astoni.shed.  "I  never  .set  foot  in  one"  was 
liis  answer.  Diirinrr  my  stay  in  Rome  I  directed 
a  small  (iernian  vocal  association,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  (ierman  artists,  ]iainter.s,  scul[itor?, 
and  architects.  We  resolved  to  ijive  a  concert 
for  the  Catheilral  at  Colocne,  which  was  then  re- 
parileil  as  the  symbol  of  (ierman  unity  (I  hail  no 
idea  it  would  ever  be  so  near  me).  With  his 
Iriendly  pood  nature,  Baini  said  I  ouulit  rather  to 
■live  the  <'oncert  for  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  then  in  course  of  re-buildinn;,  as  such  an 
act  would  <;ain  me  many  friemls  in  that  capital. 
In  reply  to  ))roposals  of  this  kind,  I  broujjht  a 
"Miserere"  by  Donizetti,  whicli  the  latter  had 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  I'ope,  and  whicli  had 
had  been  sent  to  I?aini,  for  him  to  look  through. 
It  was  written  in  the  most  modern  stylo,  with  an 
orchestral  accompaniment,  ami  was  not  of  the 
slightest  use  for  the  Papal  C'hap.d.  '-Do  you  look 
it  through  again,"  he  said,  handing  me  the  lose- 
colored  score;  "I  do  not  understand  such  music, 
but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  anythintj  great."  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  amiable  master,  Donizetti,  but 
it  was  an  extremely  insipid  pioiluction.  "Why 
do  (/«u  not  dedicate  something  to  the  PopeV" 
said  Baini  to  me.  "Do  so;  at  the  worst  you  will 
receive  a  large  heap  of  beautiful,  and  quite  new 
goM  pieces,  which  you  can  take  with  you  to 
Germany."  lie  ilid  not  know  that  nothing  is 
ever  carried  home  from  a  vi^it  to  Italy  except 
golden  reminiscences. 

The  interior  of  Baini's  abode  was  remarkable 
for  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  ornament  border- 
ing on  poverty — the  large  rooms  alone,  where  his 
valuable  lilirary  was  placeil,  showed  that  a  man 
occupying  a  prominent  position  lived  there.  The 
housekeeping  was  conducted  by  an  elderly  sister, 
who  sometimes  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  then 
disappeared  like  a  sliadow.  During  the  winter, 
though  the  days  were  extremely  colil,  there  was 
never  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fire,  but  always 
standing  on  the  table  was  a  tolerably  large  bra- 
zier, at  which  the  old  gentleman  used  to  warm 
his  hands.  Baini  had  never  travelled ;  the  only 
time  he  had  been  absent  from  Home  was,  I  think, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  making  a  trip  to  Bologna. 
The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  energy  and  endurance  Baini  ilis- 
plaved  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  I  in- 
form him  that  during  the  time  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation, when  the  people  sought,  in  preference 
to  any  others,  those  priests  who  had  not  paid 
homage  to  the  foreigners,  Baini  frequently  satin 
the  confessional  eighteen  hours  a  day.  All  his 
books  and  music,  including  the  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  Palestrina's  works,  .scored  by  him,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Minerva  Monastery  at  Rome, 
where  they  will,  at  any  rate,  be  well  taken  care 
of — perhaps,  too  well. 

Baini  composed  in  a  variety  of  styles,  though 
Ins  compositions  are  not  numerous.  A  "Miser- 
ere" of  his  is  played  alternately  with  those  of 
Allegri  ami  Bach,  [V]  during  Passion-week, in  the 
Sixtine  Chapel.  It  is  an  effective  piece,  but  it 
proves  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  step 
entirely  out  of  his  own  time.  Although  Baini 
lived  almost  exclusively  in  the  world  of  old  sa- 
cri'd  music,  having  read  but  little  modern  music, 
and,  perhaps,  never  having  heard  any  performed, 
if  I  except  that  which,  so  to  speak,  is  wafted  to 
ns  through  the  atniosphere,  the  above  "]\Iisererc," 
which,  as  f  ir  as  style  goes,  is  written  in  the  strict- 
est spirit,  contains  a  number  of  passages  reveal- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  even  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  musician.  Baini  never  referred,  howev- 
er, to  his  own  compositions,  and  the  distinguished 
place  assigned  to  his  ".Miserere,"   vvas    the  result 


of  the  profound  impres.sion  produced  by  it,  at  a 
rehearsal,  in  the.  Sixtine  choir.  Towards  my  at- 
tempts in  Palestrina's  style  the  worthy  man  ex- 
hibited the  most  inexorable  severity  and  it  was 
not  till  about  the  end  of  the  winter  that  Isuceeed- 
ed  in  writing  a  piece  with  which  he  was  perfect- 
ly contented — I  have  preserved  it  as  a  memento 
of  the  pleasant  days  spent  in  Rome.  After  my 
return  to  (rermany,  I  sent  Baini  a  copy  of  the 
score  of  my  Zirsliinnif/  Jcnutr/h mx,  and  subse- 
quently the  scores  of  Mozart's  Itiqnh  in  and  Mass 
in  C  minor,  as  well  as  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
major.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
printing  the  letters  I  received  from  him,  on  the 
occasion,  and  1  give  them  in  the  original  text. 
On  every  account  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  trans- 
late them.  By  publishing  the  first  letter  I  may 
appear  desirous  of  sounding  my  own  praises — but 
I  take  the  step  with  the  consciousness  that  all  I 
want  is  by  his  kind  words,  too  flattering  though 
they  are  for  me,  to  complete  the  too  imperfect 
picture  of  one  I  so  respect.     Here  they  are  : 

"Pregiiuissimo  Signorc  cd  amico.  finalmente  per 
mezzo  del  Sr.  .  .  .  Pittore  e  KItraliista  ho  saputo  la 
di  lei  diinora  in  celesta  sua  patrin,  omle  mi  reco  a 
do\ere  di  dirigixerle  questa  niia  non  solo  per  ringra- 
ziarla  del  graiiitissimo  dono  die  mi  f.ivoii  uclia  Par- 
liiura  del  suo  (jratorio,  La  I^islnizione  di  (ierus.i- 
Icinnic,  ina  eziando  per  lallegrarniene  scco  lei  aveii- 
dnvi  ainmirato  i  licllissitni  fori  mai;istrali  c  degni 
lauto  dalle  di  Lei  ani^tirlie  co^'iiizioiii,  qunnto  del 
moltissimo  gcnio  die  vi  domina  per  ojrni  dove.  Jo 
ia  jire^o  in  iioine  ilella  buona  inusica  di  non  lasciare 
oziosi  i  talenti  de'  quali  I'ha  abbondantemente  foriiito 
!;i  gencrosa  man  tlel  Creatoic.  ma  faeendoli  fruttare 
al  fine  nolide  in  reso  da  Dio,  sottencre  col  suo 
eseinpio  e  con  la  sua  opera  il  cadcnio  buou  gusto  e 
la  ((iKisi  jierdula  filc)sofia  musicale.  Tanto  oso 
sperare  dali'  aniore,  die,  quando  ho  avuto  il  bene  di 
avvieinarla,  ho  costanleinente  in  lei  ricouosciuto  per 
ogni  manicra  di  verita. 

"La  supplico,  etc." 

After  ths  introduction,  the  second  letter  runs 
thus  : 

"Beniamo  alio  splendido  dono,  chenii  ha  con  tnn- 
ta  generosita  favorite,  onde  farinl  ammirare  Ic  hcl- 
lezze  musicnii  delta  (iermaiiia  sagra.  ]l  Sig.  Mar- 
stalla  ( JIarstaller)  Console  di  Prussia  non  era  ancor 
giunto  in  Koma  e  fu  prevcnuto  dalle  di  Lei  prcgin- 
tissima  di  partecipnzione  :  circa  la  meta  di  Ottobre  h 
poi  venuio  e  per  mezzo  d'nn  impiegiuo  dell'  Amhas- 
cia  Auslriaca  di  rnia  conoscenza  mi  ha  reoapitato  il 
di  Lei  refialo,  cine  la  Partilura  del  famoso  Itequiein 
di  Mozart,  la  bellissiina  Messa  in  C  mode  dellostesso 
Autore  e  la  Messa  del  capriecioso  Beethoven  piena 
di  accenzioni  pindariche  felieemcntc  eondotte.  La 
lingrazio  sominamente  e  la  inia  collezione  andia 
(piind'i  in  poi  su|ierba  per  il  dono  e  per  la  meuioria 
del  dunatore.     La  prego,  etc. 

GicsEPPE  Baini." 

This  worthy  man  died  In  the  year  1844.  His 
death  was  not  merely  a  heavy  loss  for  the  Si.xtine 
Chapel  ;  it  was  an  irreparable  one.  His  works 
and  his  name  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of 
music. 


A  Rehearsal  with  Amateui-  Vocalists.* 

Musical  Conductors,  in  the  service  of  reigning 
princes,  Conductors  whose  subordinates  are  paid,  and 
consequently  can  be  punished,  by  a  deduction  from 
their  salary,  for  any  act  of  neglect,  have  no  notion  of 
the  endless  ditliculties  which  the  conductors  of  ama- 
teur associations  have  to  go  through  before  they  can 
get  up  a  performance  ;  tlie  audience,  too,  enjoy  such 
a  performance,  and  indulge  in  unrestricted  criticisms 
on  it,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the  drops  of 
sweat,  produced  by  downright  agony,  frequently 
clinging  to  some  particular  cumber;  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  much  has  passed  away  forever  that  has  been 
rehearsed,  for  months,  with  sighs  and  fears  ;  the 
hours  spent  at  rehearsal  are  a  source  of  constant  vex- 
ation to  the  Conductor;  while  even  every  military 
bandmaster  has  generally  all  Ids  performers  togeth- 
er, some  of  the  executants,  and  those,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  necessary,  are  always  missing  in  amateur  as- 
sociations;  while  the  former  can  confidently  rely  on 
perfect  silence,  attention,  and  obedience,  the  order  of 
tiic  day  with  amateurs  is  gossiping,  inattention,  and 
want  of  punctuality  ;  yet  while  the  bandmaster  can 
severely  censure  the  slightest  fault,  the  conductor  of 
an  amateur  society   must   only  refer  to  the  grossest 


neglect  with  cousiderahlc  mildness,  and    cordial  hon- 
hmiimic,  if  lie  would  not  "disgust"  the  m'eniliers  and 
lose  their  attendance  altogether,  etc.     But  enough  of 
this  ;  an  example  shall  show    what  we    mean.     We 
will  suppose  tliat  a  mixed  SoloC^uartet  has  to  be  re- 
hearsed.    After  mature   defiberation  with    the  other 
jiersons  concerned,  the   Conductor   has   fixed   on    a 
Sunday  afternoon  for  the  iiurpo.se,  and  given  the  two 
ladies  tlieir  parts  to  take  home — the  gentlemen  have 
intimated  they  do  not   require  theirs.     He  w.-dts   at 
the  appointed  hour  in  the  room  where  the  rehearsal 
is  to  be  held.     There  is  a    knock   at   the   door ;  the 
Basso  enters  hastily,  liolding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
a  friend  who  has  invited  him  to  come  that  very  same 
d.ay,  to  a  christening   festivity   in    X.     "The  coach 
does  not  start  for  an  hour,"    he   oliserves,    ".and    by 
that  time  we  .shall  have  long  since  finished."  True,  if 
the  others,  also,  had  come.     However,  the  bass  part 
may  be    taken    provisionally    by    itself.     Meanwhile 
the  Contralto    makes    her  appearance,    a   somewhat 
aged  spinster,  in  whose  dress  black  and  grey  are  the 
prevailing  colors,  her  demeanor  being   marked    by  a 
certain    dignified    slowness   of  almost    pietistic   liant 
fiont.     "Ah,  where  can  Mile.  N.,   our   soprano,  be  ■?" 
she  asks,  in  a  mincing  tone.     "She   must   have   met 
Herr  A.  again  in  the  street,  and  is  losing  oar  valua- 
ble time  by  chattering  with  him.     However,  she  need 
not  fear  i/mir  being  very  severe  with  her  !"    The  read- 
er must  know  that  Mile.  N.    is  a  beauty   much  ru  i 
after  in  the  town,  though  we  do  not  .accuse  the  Con- 
ductor of  any  partiality  for   her.     The   three   wait  a 
little,  and  the  Bass  drums  upon    the  window.     The 
Fair  (Jne,  whose  presence  is  so  much  desired,  rushes 
in,  at  last,  dressed  to  the  death,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
most  engaging  smile,  and  the  politest  excuses.  ",Slie 
had  kept  fancyinir  the  rehearstd  was  fixed  for  a  later 
hour,  and  had  only  just  recollected  the  time  at  which 
it  was  really  to  begin,  etc."     In  her  hurry,  however, 
she  has  forgotten  her  music,  and  must  sing  from  the 
Conductor's  score.     As  a  natural  consequence,  she  is 
wrong  at  every  bar.     By  the  w.ay,  it  must  be   stated 
that,  in  despair,  they   have   begun    rehearsing   three 
parts  only.     The  Bass  keeps  pulling  his   watch  out 
of  his  pocket  every  instant,  but  the  Tenor  docs  not 
come  !     A  messenger  is  despatched  to  his  house,  and 
is  informed  that  the    Tenor   went  out   early   in    the 
morning,  and  left  word  that  he  was   not   to   be   ex- 
pected home  all  day.     "Good  heavens  !     He  has  cer- 
tainly gone  into  the  country,  while,  with    such   mag- 
nificent weather,  we  are  sittinir  in   a  desolate   room, 
worryini^  ourselves  with  imperfect  harmonies  I"     "A 
more  fitting  time  ouKht  to  have   been  chosen  for  the 
rehearsal,"  growls  the  Bass,  as  though   the  unfortu- 
nate Conductor  could  have  foreseen  the  fine  weather, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  christening  feast.     "I  will 
tell  him  a    bit   of   my    mind,"    says   the  Conductor, 
menacingly.     Poor  fellow  !  the  longer  any  one  keeps 
you  waiiinir,  the  more  delighted  you  are  at   his  arri- 
val, and,  when  the  criminal  enters  verv    jauntily  in 
an  airy  summer  costume,  you  rush  up  with  the  most 
friendly  expression  of  countenance,  and  inform  him 
you  were  afraid  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.     He 
assures  you,  however,  that  the  train   from  L.,  where 
he  has  been  breakfasting  with  a  few  friends,  has  only 
just  got  in.  and  you  ]iour  out  all    vour   wrath   upon 
the  head    of    the   railway  manager,   who    manages 
things  so  badly.     All  this   time,    the  Tenor  has  his 
lighted  cigar  between  his  lips.     Hereupon   the  Con- 
tralto, with  a  slight  cough,  complains  of  the  smoke, 
while  the  Soprano  declares  she   likes  it,  having  been 
lone  since  accustomed  to  it  bv  her  brothers  and  their 
friends.     The  effects  of  the  breakfast  upon  the  Tenor 
are  evident  in  the  first  few  bars  of  the  Quartet,  which 
is  now  rehearsed  with  all   four  parts;  he   sings  per- 
sistently out  of  tune,  and,  at  last,  on  account  of  un- 
accountable indisposition,  requests  that  the  piece  may 
be  sung  two  tones  lower.     This   request   is  violently 
opposed  by  the  Bais,  who   has   already   his  hat  and 
stick  in  his  hand.     The  Conductor  endeavors  to  ar- 
range matters  and  transpose  the  piece  one  tone.  This 
puts  out  the  Contralto,  who  is  too    musical   to   sing 
correctly  in  a  wrong   key  ;  so  they   begin    afresh  in 
the  correct  key,  and  go  through  the   whole   piece  to 
the  end.     It  sounds  far  from  right.     The  Conductor 
wants  to  try  it  over  again.     But  the  Bass  cannot  stay 
any  longer.     "It  will  be  all  right,"  he  observes  con- 
solingly, "the  day  after  to-morrow.     Bad  rehearsal, 
good  performance  !"     With  these  words,   he  hurries 
off.     There  are  still  two  or  three  solos  to  be  rehears- 
ed.    Mile.  N.  be^s  the  conductor  to  take  her  first,  as 
she  expects  some  one  to   call  upon  ber.     The  Con- 
tralto remonstrates,  because  she  h.as  to  attend  a  re- 
ligious meeting,  and  was  the  first  to  come  to  rehear- 
sal.    The  Tenor  feels    unwell ;  he   has   walked    too 
fast  he  says.  The  Soprano,  being  very  good-natured, 
is  easiest  to  manage.     The   Conductor   takes,  there- 
fore, the  duet  for  the  Tenor  and  Contralto.     During 
the  solo  of  the  latter,  the  Tenor  discovers  that  .Mile. 
X.  has  a  bunch  of  neat  golden   charms.     lie  beudus 
playing  with  them,  while  the  Contralto  darts  furious 
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glances  at  liim,  and  he  forgets  to  come  in  at  tlie 
i-if,'lit  time.  To  help  him,  Mile.  N.  sings  the.  part  in 
the  upper  octavo.  Tliis  sounds  honihle.  The  Con- 
ductor gazes  yearningly  through  the  window  at  the 
hlue  sky  and  at  the  weathercocks,  already  gleaming 
in  the  golden  rays  of  the  evening  sun  ;  in  the  street 
helow  are  heard  the  merry  voices  of  children,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  cool  summer  cellar,  the  echoing  skittle- 
gallery,  and  the  round  talde  reserved  for  the  regular 
customers.  But  he  is  still  a  captive.  When  he  !ia.s, 
at  last,  dismissed  the  Contralto  and  the  Tenor,  the 
former  to  repair  to  her  religious  duties,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  make  up  for  what  he  has  neglected  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Mile.  N.  still  remains  holding  a  thick  piano- 
forte arrangement  in  licr  hand — she  does  not  like 
singing  from  a  part  on  account  of  the  annoying 
pauses.  The /if/a^/o  of  the  Air  is  sung  with  pro- 
found sentiment  and  meliing  fervor.  "A  great  deal 
too  much  feeling  !"  an  old  Viennese  master  used  to 
exclaim  when  a  thing  was  spun  out  in  this  fashion. 
But  our  Conductor  is  obliged  to  praise  the  young 
lady,  in  order  that  she  may  be  attetjtive  in  the  Alle- 
f/ro.  She  docs  not  keep  time.  It  is  true  that  sho 
heats  the  tnnjm,  hut  her  beat  is  regulated  hy  her  own 
singing,  so  that,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  the  Con- 
ductor catches  ludd  of  her  arm  and  guides  her  hand. 
Suddenly  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  Mile.  X.'s 
mamma  sails  in,  with  a  sweet  smirk  upon  her  face. 
"Ah  !  I  thought  1  shouM  lind  you  alone,"  she  says. 
"I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  my  dears,  but  our 
visitors  hero  also  wish  to  hear  the  air  !"  With  these 
words,  she  points  to  two  elderly  females  wdio  follow 
her.  These  take  possession  of  a  couple  of  chairs, 
and  Mile.  N.  sings  the  air  even  more  scntinientully 
and  more  out  of  time  than  at  first.  All  kinds  of 
songs  are  now  demanded,  and  the  Cimductor  has  to 
accompany  them.  Meanwhile,  the  old  ladies  go  on 
whispering  to  eacli  other,  and  many  exiuessions, 
such  as  "rcsiiectable  settlement,"  "a  steady  ycjung 
man,"  "honorable  intcniiorrs,"  reach  his  ears,  and 
cause  him  awful  presentiments.  "Must  I  put  up 
with  this,  too!"  he  thinks,  but  ho  cannot  justify  him- 
self without  giving  otfenco.  At  last,  they  rise,  thank 
him,  curtscymg  rather  stillly,  as  they  do,  and  sail  olT. 
The  tine  evening,  however,  is  growing  darker  and 
cooler  ;  the  customers  are  already  returning  from  the 
summer  tavern  in  the  cou7itry  to  their  tavern  in 
town  \  Mamma  N.  makes  significant  allusions  among 
her  aecpiainlanccs  to  the  excellent  match  her  daugh- 
ter may  contract  with  some  one  in  the  town.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  evident  to  the  poor  Conduclor  at 
the  general  rehearsal  the  next  evening.  A  thini  of 
the  tenors  do  not  appear,  and  several  youTig  ladies 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Incomprehensi- 
ble !  Our  hero  does  not  know  that  cvcrvoue  of  the 
missing  tenors  had  cast  an  eye  upon  Mile.  N.,  and 
that  every  one,  of  the  missing  sopranos  had,  probablv, 
cast  two  eyes  upon  him,  and  learnt  suilieient  from 
the  statement  of  Mile.  \,,  which  had  been  rapidlv 
spread  abroad,  and  duly  garnished  up  with  addition- 
al particulars,  to  cntcriain  a  sudden  feeling  of  dislike 
for  him,  jioor  fellow,  and  to  punish  hiji  supposed  se- 
cret by  woundmg  him  in  his  tenderest  point — non-at- 
tendance at  the  grand  ndicarsal.  Had  our  friend  a 
more  delicate  car,  and  a  calmer  dis|)osition,  he  would 
derive  some  explanation  of  ihe  suite  of  matters  from 
the  general  wbisiicring,  which,  on  Jllle.'s  entrance, 
rises  into  a  most  unmisiakable  .sensaiion  ;  hut  he  is 
in  that  hateful  state  of  excitement  known  only  to 
those  fellow  suli'eiers  wdio  have  conducted  a  grand 
rehearsal. 

The  public  performance  is  far  less  fatiguing.  The 
ball  then  rolls  along  its  appointed  course,  which  it  is 
too  late  to  alter:  but  the  grand  rehearsal,  where, 
perhaps,  all  the  executants  mectjfor  the  lirstand  onlv 
time,  and  where,  in  addiiion  to  the  musical  arrange- 
ments, so  many  troulilesoine  irities  have  to  bo  set- 
tletl,  demands  and  exhausts  the  whole  intellectual 
power  of  the  Conductor. 

After  our  friend  has,  for  instance,  given  three  taps 
with  his  conductor's  wand,  and  live  times  most  po- 
litely rei|uested  tho.se  present  to  he  silent,  he  bcins 
the  first  chorus.  But  he  is  immediately  obliged  to 
stop  and  ask  the  lirst  and  second  basses  not  to  st.and 
mixed  up  together,  but  to  be  s.i  kind  as  to  separate, 
or  else  he  has  to  beg  that  the  ladies  will  lie  animated 
by  a  sisterly  artistic  feeling,  and  content  iheinselvcs 
with  one  book  between  two.  But  many  a  fair  mem- 
ber is  short-sighted,  or  pretends  to  he  so,  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  share  her  book  with  any  one.  The 
consequence  is  that  llie  available  ]iarts  are  pulled 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  partially  torn,  while 
three  or  four  persons  are  painfully  peering,  in  manv 
cases,  into  the  same  hook.  IJiuing  the  rehearsal,  the 
carpenters  are  hammering  away  in  the  largo  hali 
close  at  band,  and  when  the  Conductor  halloos  out. 
in  a  passion,  for  Iliem  to  leave  off  making  such  a  tci- 
rilie  noise— which  |jrevciits  his  hearing  a  nolo  of  the 
singing— the  fit  proprietor  of  llio  e,■.tal.li.^hmcllt  ap- 
pears and  assures  him  that  these  preparations  are  in- 


dispensably  requisite  for  the  next  evening,  and  that 
the  workmen  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  other  time. 
During  the  solos,  the  Conductor  is  again  compelled 
to  ask  for  silence,  if  only  out  of  consideration  for  the 
soloists.  The  fact  is,  a  new  photograph  is  being  cir- 
culalcd  among  the  ladies,  every  one  of  wdiom  tliinks 
she  is  called  upon  to  give  her  opiniou  of  it,  ndule  a 
surreptitious  beer-can  is  actually  passed  round 
amongst  the  men.  But  it  does  not  strengthen  their 
powers  of  endurance  as  much  as  it  increases  their 
longing  lor  the  smoking-room.  Many  of  them  do  not 
wait  for  the  final  cliorns,  but  leap  down  over  benches 
and  barriers,  into  the  dark  body  of  the  room,  wdicre 
a  few  modest  auditors  are  sitting,  and  disappear 
through  a  suspicious  doorway,  whence  there  bssues 
an  enticing  odor  of  food  and  tobacco.  With  the  last 
chord,  the  parts  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  hurry  out  without  any  leave-taking. 
Only  those  who  have  some  question  to  ask,  or  some 
demand  to  make,  gather  round  our  hero,  wdio  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  is  at  length  left 
by  himself,  not  to  get  cool,  but  to  gather  up  and  ar- 
range the  parts  again,  to  correct  some  fresh  limits 
that  have  been  found  in  them,  to  tell  the  attendant 
to  execute  a  hundred  necessary  trifies,  etc.  When 
at  length  .comjtietely  jaded,  he  enters  the  eating-room, 
the  best  dishes  are  already  struck  out  of  the  list ; 
some  of  the  members  to  whom  he  has  to  speak  on 
important  subjects  are  playing  Tarock,  and  only  half 
listen  to  him  ;  others  state  it  as  their  conviction  that 
a  great  deal  ought  lo  have  been  gone  over  again,  etc. 
Our  friend  hastens  home  early,  and  out  of  sorts  ; 
sleeps  dislurbedly,  and  dreams  of  solo  singers  who 
arc  suddenly  attacked  wiih  hoarseness,  and  send 
word  to  say  they  cannot  sing;  of  passages  taken  up 
at  the  wrong  moment ;  and  of  cues  overlooked.  .May 
nothing  of  this  come  true,  hut  everything  go  off  suc- 
cessfully ! 


usir  ^ho:il>. 


England. 

Tin:  IIi;kki-0I!D  Fi:stivai,  began  on  the  20tli  of 
August.     The  Oichislia  reports  of  it  as  follows  : 

I'or  the  people  of  the  vicinity  the  annual  gathering 
is  doubtless  an  cnterlaining  event.  Life  in  a  cathe- 
dral city  and  in  the  outlying  parishes  is  usually  a  dull 
sort  of  routine,  on  which  the  advent  of  an  occasion 
like  the  present  agreeably  breaks.  Thus  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  cathedral  was  crowded.  The  civic  au- 
thorities were  there  in  their  robes  of  otlice  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Choirs  were  there  for  musical  pur- 
poses ;  n  large  congregation  was  there,  drawn  by  ibo 
anticipation  of  the  annual  excitement.  Dr.  Wesley 
was  there  at  the  organ  (his  own  Service  in  F  b.ing 
done  early  in  the  morning),  and  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford was  there  for  the  sermon.. . . 

At  noon  the  first  performance  of  music  commenced, 
and  lasted  till  three.  The  singers  were  Mile.  Tict- 
jciis,  Jliss  Kditli  Wynne,  .Mine.  Baiey.Wbytock, 
Aliss  Julia  Klton,  Mr.  Alonicm  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Weiss.  The  programme  was  as  follows  :  Overture, 
"Last  .Tudgment"  (Spohr) ;  Psalm  S4th  (.Milion's 
version)  (Spolir)  ;  Chorus,  "How  lovely  are  Thy 
dwellings  fair  ;"  solo  (Miss  Kdiib  Wynne),  ".My  soul 
doth  long  ;"  chorus,  "Happy  who  in  Thy  house  re- 
side;" quartet  (.Miss  Ldilh  Wynne,  Mme.  Patcy- 
Whytock,  Mr.  .Monieiu  Smith",  and  .Mr.  Weiss'), 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  ]nayer  ;"  chorus, 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  reignst  on  high  ;"  Anthem, 
"Ascribe  unto  the  Lord"  (Dr.  Wesley),  soli,  Jllle. 
Tieijens,  Miss  F.dith  Wynne,  Miss  Julia  Elton,  and 
Mme.  Fatey-Wliytock.  After  luncheon,  Handel's 
''Jsnicl  in  JCi/i/pt"  was  grandly  cxecmed,  themagniii- 
cent  choru.ses  producing  their  usual  cfi'cct.  Addi- 
tional wind  instrument  parts  were  supplied  hy  Jlr. 
G.  A.  jMacfarren  Mr.  Sanlley  and  Mr.  Sims 
lieeves  joined  the  musical  forces;  Mr.  Townshcnd 
Smith  conducted,  and  .Mr.  Done  of  Worcester,  pre- 
sided at  the  organ.  In  "Thou  didst  blow  with  thy 
wind,"  the  style  of  Jllle.  Tieijeus  told  splendidly, 
and  gained  general  admiration.  Jlr.  Sims  Keeves 
did  not  take  part  with  Miss  Elton  in  the  duet  ''Thou 
iu  thy  mercy,"  though  his  name  was  down  for  it  in 
the  programme.  Mr.  Montem  Smith  was  the  sub- 
stitute. But  Mr.  Keeves  delivered  with  great  fire 
and  grandeur  his  old  success,  "The  enemy  said,"  and 
made  up  for  the  former  deprivation  Choruses  and 
band  went  fairly. 

The  lirst  miscellaneous  concert,  given  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Shire  Hall,  was  not  so  well  altended  as 
was  anticipated  :  the  audience,  however,  were  occa- 
sionally \'ehcment  iu  tiieir  ajiplause.  The  ju'ogramme 
was  as  follows  :  — 


Part  I. — Selection  from  Mozart ;  Symphony  in  D, 
No.  4 ;  aria,  Mme.  Patey-Whytock,  "L'Addio  ;" 
recit.  ed.  aria,  Mile.  Tietjcus,  "Non  mi  dir"  {"Dun 
Giovanni")  ;  aria,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Deli  per 
questo"  {"La  Clanen:a  ili  Tito")  ;  duetto.  Mile. 
Tietjens  and  Mr.  Santley.  "La  dove  prendre"  ("// 
Flauto  Ma(iii:o")  ;  song,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  "The 
Violet ;"  Andante  et  variations  d'une  Senate  in  A, 
arranged  for  voice  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin,  Miss  Julia  El- 
ton. Song,  Mr.  Santley,  "On  a  faded  violet"  (Piat- 
ti)  ;  Romania,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  "Quando  a  to 
lieta"  ("/'(iiisC')  (Gounod);  violoncello  obbligalo, 
Mr.  G.  Collins;  song,  Mr.  Weiss,  "I  am  not  old" 
(J.  L.  Halton)  ;  national  air.  Mile. 'I'ieijens  and  cho- 
rus, "Rule,  Britannia"  (".l//if</")  (Dr.  Arnc). 

Part  II. — Overture,  ".Melusina"  (Mendelssidm)  ; 
song,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "My  Queen"  (Blumenthal); 
Irish  melody,  Mme.  I'atey-Wbytoek,  "The  Meeting 
of  the  Waters;  stornello,'Mlle.  Tieijens,  "La  Volu- 
bile"  (Bevignani)  ;  solo  violin,  Mr.  H.  Blagrove, 
Romance  in  ¥  (Beethoven)  ;  duello.  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Tornami  a  dir" 
{"iJon  Past/nalK")  (Donizetti)  ;  ballad.  Miss  Julia 
Elton,  "Little  Fay,  pretty  Fay"  (Harnett)  ;  song, 
Mr.  Santley,  "Oh  !  Jlistrcss  mine"  (Sullivan)  ;  air. 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  "Where  the  bee  sucks"  {"'J'tin- 
pexl")  (Dr.  Ariie) ;  chorus,  "Home,  there's  n  storm" 
(Sir  11.  R.  Bishop). 

The  fust  went  in  a  very  dull  manner:  there  was 
little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  the  sym- 
phony in  D,  and  still  less  with  the  Wekerlin' ar- 
rangement of  the  sonata  in  A — as  great  a  niusical  as 
a  verbal  hash.  Yet  the  performance  of  the  firmer 
was  altogether  creditable,  and  even  by  the  bucolic 
audience  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Townshcnd  Smiih, 
who  conducted,  were  recognized  at  last  and  applaud- 
ed. The  Hcteforders  woke  up  presently,  when  ilie 
songs  came  on,  and  finished  by  encoring  every  one 
indiscriminately — a  cnniplimeut  wdiicli  was  politely 
declined  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  ".Melusina" — a 
f'avorite  concert-overture  with  Mendelssohn — was  giv- 
en  by  the  band  too  hurriedly,  and  without  attention 
to  shade — faults  which  cH'ectually  destroy  the  charm 
of  an  otherwise  attractive  work.  This  overture 
might  have  been,  and  the  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Bla- 
grove was  the  chief  instriimenlal  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. This  excellent  artist  |)layed  with  his  wiiiit- 
ed  finish.  Returning  to  the  vocal  portion,  wc  may 
nolicc  the  melodious  duet  from  "//  Flanlo"  which 
first  roused  the  dull  agrieuliiirists  to  a  ])crception  of 
the  merits  of  Mozart ;  Dr.  Barnelt's  agreeable  song, 
"Little  Fay,"  sung  and  re  sung  by  .Miss  Ellon;  Blu- 
mcnthars  popular  song,  ".My  Queen."  which  Jlr. 
Sims  Reeves  woulil  nut  re.sing  ;  the  "Violets"  (plu- 
ral), wdiicli  went  very  well,  especially  Piatli's  ;  and 
"Rule  Britannia,"  which  the  Ilercforders  evidentlv 
thought  "fine."  This  last  was  rapturously  a])|ilauded 
and  encored.  In  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  .Mine. 
I'atcy-Whytock  altered  the  end  in  order  to  show  olV 
her  tine  voice — an  aim  which  she  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  the  melody.  Dr.  Arne's  "Where  the  bee 
sucks,"  and  Jlr.  Sullivan's  "0  mislress  mine,"  found 
great  favor.  The  vocal  arrangement  of  Mozart's 
Sonata  there  are  no  terms  too  strong  to  denounce. 
It  does  not  suit  the  voice,  and  it  is  iboronghly  spoil- 
ed in  the  mangling.  Jliss  Julia  Elton  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

On  \Vednesday  morning  the  "F.lijul"  was  well 
attended — a  circumstance  due  to  the  populariiy  of 
this  oratorio,  wdiich  ranks  in  public  estimation  next 
to  the  " Missiah."  Every  seat  in  the  aisle  and  navo 
was  occupied  ;  for  not  only  was  the  second-favorito 
oratorio  to  be  done,  but  the  co-operation  of  Mme. 
Lind-Goldsehmidt  with  .Mme.  Tieijens  was  an  event 
from  which  much  was  expected.  The  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  crowd  were  extremely  inade- 
quate, and  much  confusion  and  annoyance  resulted, 
'ihe  issue  of  the  morning  brongbt  no  disappoint- 
ment: the  singing  of  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  full  of 
feeling  and  eflcct.  Her  voice  has  of  course  suHlM-ed 
from  time,  but  the  intellect  and  culture  remain  as 
excellent  as  ever,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
heard  her  was  pronounced.  Of  the  oratorio,  the  sec- 
ond part  was  better  in  point  of  execution  than  tha 
first,  and  the  forle  passages  better  than  the  piano. 
The  choruses,  however,  were  on  the  whole  verv  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  time  was  taken  rapidly  and  efl'ec- 
tively  by  Mr.  Townshcnd  Smith,  under  whose  baton 
all  things  went  smoothly.  Mme.  Tietjens  was  in  su- 
perb voice,  evidently  incited  to  her  best  by  the  lady 
who  stood  at  her  side.  "Hear  ye  Israel,"  and  "Bo 
not  afraid,"  were  given  with  surpassing  heautv.  The 
chief  defect  about  iMme.  Goldschmidt's  performance 
was  ihe  necessity  of  forcing  the  u|iper  notes :  time 
has  dealt  kindly  with  her ;  but  the  clfect  of  time  is 
apparent.  The  gem  of  the  whole  work,  "Cast  thy 
burden,"  was  hardly  so  well  sung  as  could  have 
been  wished  :  the  voices  strayed  by  ever  so  litllc,  but 
enough  to  mar  the  etlect.  jlr.  Weiss  repeated  his 
old  excellences  aud  his  old  faults  ;  his  liiglier  notes 
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were  slinky  and  unploaRant.  Miss  Eilitli  Wynne  lias 
11  fresh  niicl  svnipntliclie  voice,  wliicli  wmilit  have 
tcilil  hetlcr  if  she  liiiil  alwiiys  suii^'  in  tune.  Miss 
Ellon  ),'ave  an  iiilelleclual  reailiiif;  of  licr  part,  and 
sang  tlie  solo  "Woe,  woo  unto  them"  in  a  liifi'ily 
finished  manner  ;  and  Mine.  Whytock  was  lull  of 
drarn;iiic-  iiislinet.  The  whole  of  the  tenor  innsie 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Monteni  Sniilh,  and  it  i.s  no  lifrbt 
praise  that  he  sustained  llie  linnlen  bo  well.  Mr. 
Smith's  chief  merit  is  liis  williii(jncss  :  as  a  sinf;er  ho 
is  somewhat  too  senlimciilal  ;  hut  his  obliging  dis- 
position does  L'ood  service  to  his  brclhren.  On  both 
Tuesdav  and  Wednesday  he  step]ied,  in  a  most  cheer- 
ful manner,  between  Mr.  Sims  Keeves  and  disap- 
pointment ;  for  llie  bitter  pentleman  was  annoiiiired 
to  sing  the  second  part  of  "A'/i/u/i,"  but  the  )iroinise 
was  not  kept.  Mr.  Smith  snng  it  all.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  day  was  XI  S8  2,s-.  \tl..  which,  added  to  the 
previous  amounts  collected,  made  a  total  of  .£.341 
15.?.  2</.  This  exhibited  a  falling  off  of  Hereford's 
benevolence,  as  con'rasied  with  the  magnanimity  of 
her  sister  cities. 

At  the  concert  on  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  unable  to  ap]iear,  and  there  was  no  Arts 
for  (7t7/((m.as  Mr.  Montem  Sniilh  was  already  east  for 
Damnn.  But  an  absurd  amalgamation  was  made, 
and  Thimnn  and  Aris  being  rolled  into  one,  Mr. 
Smith  took  tlie  biinlen  on  himself  The  serenata 
was  eapitallv  sup|iorted  by  Mile.  Tietiens,  Mr.  Sant- 
ley,  and  the  above-named  tenor.  The  second  part  of 
the  concert  was  protracted  with  encores,  and  diil  not 
terminate  till  midnight. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Catliedral  overflowed 
with  visitors,  anxious  to  hear  the  novelty  of  this 
year's  festival — Mr.  Otto  Goldsehmidl's  pastoral, 
"Rnlh."  Those  who  bad  not  previously  been  en- 
abled to  gauge  Mr.  Goldschmidt's  capacities  as  a 
composer  were  much  disappointed  at  the  result.  Not 
all  the  good  singing  of  the  artists  cast  for  ''Ruth" — 
land,  Paley,  Whytock,  Sanlley,  and  Monteni  Smith 
(Jlr.  Reeves  was  still  unwell)  could  render  the  work 
interesting.  Mr.  Golilschmidt  has  aimed  high  :  his 
fiibire  has  been  proportionate.  Beyond  mentioning 
the  cirfumslance  of  this  fiihire  we  cannot  this  week 
go,  and  must  defer  anv  further  remarks  on  "Ruth." 
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Bach's  "Magnificat,"   described  by  Kobert 

Franz. 

II. 

To  tliose  wlio  wonder  liow  it  is  possible  for  tlie 
ear  to  apprehend  and  follow  such  a  iiiultipllcify 
of  parts  as  Bach  has  woven  into  the  first  chorus 
of  tlie  jl/(/<7"i7('c<7/  (five  voice  parts,  besides  all 
the  instruments,  all  treated ;»)////)/»ih«-o%)  Franz 
offers  aid  and  comfort  in  tlie  following  sugges- 
tion : 

We  do  not  deem  it  indispensable,  with  Bach, 
to  follow  the  web  of  parts  in  all  the  details.  As 
in  a  Gothic  Cathedral  the  numberless  particulars 
and  minute  embellishments  only  serve  to  give 
life  and  motion  to  the  great  whole,  but  not  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  beholder  away  from  that, 
precisely  so  it  should  jbo  with  the  polyphony  of 
Bach.  Bach's  harmonies  unfold  themselves  for  the 
most  part,  in  great,  broad  proportions — the  funda- 
mental basses  show  this  clearly  enough  ; — these 
great  groups  he  evidently  resolves  by  a  melodiously 
flowing  carriage  of  the  parts  into  smaller  groups, 
giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  secondary  harmo- 
nies, busily  thronging  this  way  and  that  way. 
Now  whoever  seeks  to  fijllow  this  fleeting,  tran- 
sitory essence,  will  soon  be  wrecked,  because  be- 
fore one  form  has  completed  its  whole  outline, 
another  is  already  pressing  to  the  foreground,  to 
give  way  as  quickly  to  a  third,  so  that  all  that  is 
single  and  particular  seems  to  elude  the  ear.  The 
true  significance  of  the  detail,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole,  is  lost  by  so  listening  to  Bach.  One  must, 
much  rather,  seize  upon  those  great  proportions. 


seek  to  image  them  inwardly  in  his  own  mind, 
and  from  this  firm  basis  learn  to  look  with  a  sure 
insight  into  that  seemingly  confused,  but  really 
most  richly  .artistic,  organically  developed  com- 
plication of  single  parts.  Then  will  those  partic- 
lais  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  pas- 
sage lies,  those  wliich  have  the  decisive  word  to 
say,  those  whicli  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  artistic  design,  stand  forth  of  themselves  with- 
out dillicnlty,  while  that  which  is  only  intended 
to  be  sulisldiary,  and  to  round  ofl  the  musical 
form  in  point  of  style,  will  cease  to  exercise  any 
disturbing  and  bewildering  effect.  The  secret  of 
Bach's  manner  of  leading  on  the  parts  lies  in  the 
close  and  intimate  relation  of  each  single  part  to 
the  whole  ; — accordingly  the  understanding  must 
keep  in  view,  in  the  first  line,  the  development 
of  the  whole,  and  seek  through  this  to  orient  itself 
in  regard  to  the  particulars.  Even  for  the  musi- 
cian, with  the  most  searching  study,  entering 
into  the  smallest  details,  it  will  never  do  to  leave 
this  out  of  sight,  unless  he  would  run  the  risk  of 
misunderstanding  Bach. 

Now  here  our  first  Chorus,  in  spite  of  the  rich- 
est fullness  and  variety,  unfolds  itself  essentially 
in  the  most  simple  forms.  As  a  first  change  the 
Dominant  is  introduced,  from  which  the  chorus 
in  its  further  course  takes  a  side  direction  to  the 
parallel  key  (or  relative  minor).  From  this  the 
modulation  swerves  uneonstrainedly  back  toward 
the  Tonic,  touches  the  Subdominant  in  passing, 
and  finally  makes  a  full  close  in  the  Tonic.  Or- 
nate melodic  cadences  mark  the  end  points  of 
the  principal  keys  and  give  a  tender  lyric  breath 
to  the  grand,  majestic  forms.  After  the  vocal 
setting  has  come  to  an  end,  the  orchestra  comes 
forward  again  with  an  independent  post-lude, 
which  is  taken  from  the  second  half  of  the  pre- 
lude. We  see  how  simply  and  with  what  com- 
prehensive oversight  Bach  knew  how  to  lay  out 
the  fundamental  relations  of  his  plan  !  Dazzlln" 
splendor  and  jubilant  joy,  as  of  each  meeting 
each  in  the  most  graceful  intertwinings  of  tones, 
are  the  leading  attributes  of  this  first  number. 
Keeping  expectation  on  the  stretch,  it  admirably 
prepares  you  for  the  following,  and  is  like  the 
festively  decorated  entrance  to  the  temple,  in 
which  song.s  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  resound 
to  the  might  and  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  next  sentence  brings  a  Solo  (D  major, 
3-.S  measure),  which  In  a  lovely  manner  flashes 
back  as  individual  feeling  the  same  emotions,  to 
which  the  chorus  has  lent  a  broad  and  weighty 
expression.  The  voice  part,  a  Second  Soprano, 
treats  the  words  of  the  text :  "Et  exultavk  spirit- 
us  mens  in  Deo  salutai-i  mco"  (And  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour),  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  string  quartet,  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  the  Organ.  A  gently  soaring  motive,  sec- 
onded in  easy  play  by  an  intervening  bass  fig- 
ure, which  afterwards,  as  the  whole  goes  on  ex- 
panding, imparts  itself  ornamentally  to  the  first 
violin,  controls  almost  exclusively  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mild  and  tender  Arioso.  Here  all 
so  rounds  itself  to  the  most  beautiful  symmetry  of 
forms,  that  the  last  half  of  each  musical  sentence 
seems  .to  flow  from  the  first  half  of  itself.  Such 
a  bright,  childlike  joy,  which  runs  along  so  whol- 
ly unobstructed  and  untroubled,  could  only 
spring  from  the  absolute  puritv  of  a  virgin  heart. 

3.  Quite  dificrent  Is  the  character  of  the  num- 
ber which  now  tbllows,  an  Aria  for  the  First  So- 
prano (B  minor,  4-4  measure),  to  which  a  Cho- 


rus is  appended  in  the  most  immediate  connec- 
tion. The  solo  part  is  built  upon  the  words  : 
"Quia  respexil  humiWnlcni  anciUm  anw :  ccee 
enim  ex  hoc  hentam  me  dicerit"- — the  chorus,  on 
their  continuation  :  "omnes  r/enerationes."  (For 
he  hath  regarded  the  low  e.state  of  his  handmaid- 
en, for,  behold,  from  thenceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessedj.  Plain  and  simple  as  the 
style  seems  in  which  the  Air  is  outwardly  dis- 
posed of — the  song  is  only  accompanieii  by  an 
Ohoe  d'amore  and  the  Organ — its  depth  of  feel- 
ing is  most  touching.  Bach  conceives  the  text 
words  not  only  within  the  situation  in  which 
they  present  themselves ;  his  musical  conception 
evidently  reaches  far  bej'ond.  In  Mary  he  per- 
ceives not  only  the  humble,  lowly  maid,  to  whom 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  hasjust  been  announced 
and  who  in  blissful  peace  enjoys  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  great  boon — he  rather,  with  a  proph- 
et's eye,  sees  in  her  that  mother  of  God,  whose 
Son  Is  to  bear  and  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  under  a  servile  form.  How  else  shall  we 
explain  the  uneasy,  fearful,  plaintive  tone  that 
like  a  dark  veil  settles  down  over  all  the  still  re- 
pose and  devotion  ?  And  still  more  is  this  mys- 
tical conception  of  Bach  confirmed,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  character  of  the  chorus  that 
falls  in  so  swiftly,  in  F-sharp  minor,  4-4  time.  In 
wild,  eager  haste  the  voice-parts  rush  in  at  the 
close  of  the  solo  piece  and,  as  if  driven  by  de- 
monic forces,  tower  to  such  a  colossal  height  of 
expression,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  that 
the  master  seeks  to  bring  before  us  here  a  world- 
convulsion  of  the  most  unexampled  kind  and 
from  its  remotest  starting  point.  Perhaps  there 
floated  over  his  deep  soul  in  the  moment  of  crea- 
tion the  words  of  Christ :  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword." 

The  extremely  energetic  theme  is  first  seized 
by  the  Ba.ss,  around  which  the  second  Soprano, 
Alto  and  Tenor  start  off  with  a  whirling  motion- 
Then  follow  the  further  entrances  of  the  theme, 
which  constantly  draws  after  it  a  powerful,  wild- 
ly excited  figure;  they  succeed  each  other  in  half 
measures  blow  on  blow.  A  far  reaching  sequence 
crowds  it  tone  by  tone  upward,  till  it  at  last  finds 
a  momentary  point  of  rest  in  the  parallel  key,  A 
major.  But  without  rest  or  peace  the  heaving 
masses  roar  along  in  a  new  onslaught,  which 
shapes  itself,  if  possible,  in  still  bolder  and  more 
gigantic  proportions,  hurrying  toward  another 
goal,  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  C-sharp  minor. 
Thus  far  an  angrily  murmuring  bass  figure  has 
roared  below  the  voices,  irresistibly  (In  obedience 
to  that  sequence)  working  its  way  up  out  of  the 
dark  depths.  Suddenly  the  Halt !  is  given  to 
the  Bassn  Continuo :  sharp  and  heavy  orchestral 
strokes,  marking  the  Dominant  Chord  of  F-sharp 
minor  on  the  first  and  third  quarter  of  the  meas- 
ure with  full  force,  follow,  and  so  form  a  sort  of 
Organ  point,  above  and  within  which  now  the 
main  theme  is  heard  in  the  most  fabulous  con- 
tractions. Imitations  in  five-part  Canon,  in  uni- 
son and  In  the  octave,  in  swift  succession  on  the 
quarter  beats,  press  onward  to  a  strange,  uncom- 
fortable hold  (femiala),  which  forms  in  a  certain 
sense  the  decisive  crisis  of  our  stormy  chorus. 
For  after  this  the  voices,  swiftly  hastening  to  the 
conclusion,  move  with  almost  homophonous  uni- 
formity, as  if  blended  into  steadfast  unity — the 
purification  process,  although  after  violent  eon- 
tlicts,  is  fulfilled  in  them  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Coming  Opera  Season 

Italian  Opera,  unilcr  Marclzek's  direc  ion,  will 
open  nt  the  New  York  Academy  on  llic  2.'!d  of  this 
montli.  Tlie  repertoire,  so  far  as  yet  whispered  by 
the  newspaper  ijiiiil-nunc:,  is  not  very  inviting  to 
those  who  love  music  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of 
fasliion  or  of  momentary  sensation.  For  novelties 
are  promised,  of  course,  the  two  latest  Parisian  fash- 
ions :  Verd'i'a  Don  Cur/os  and  Gounod's  Romeo  ami 
Julirt,  also  a  Lionora  of  Mercadanto's  (not  a  word  of 
one  by  Beetlioven,  commonly  called  Fidelio\),  and 
some  pretty  trifles  (we  suppose  they  are)  such  as  De 
Ferrari's  Piprlr  and  C.ignoni's  Don  Bacefalo, 
Among  the  revivals  are  named  Bellini's  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Donizetti's  Jidisario  and  Maria  di  Rohan  ; 
Meyerbeer's  Prophet  \  Kossini's  Otello.  Of  course 
too  there  will  be  the  usual  Verdi  and  Donizetti  hacks, 
the  Gounod  Faust,  &,c.,  &c.  Nothing  first-class  in 
the  whole,  except  most  likely,  Don  Giovanni,  which 
no  opera  company  can  aflford  to  shelve  entirely.  No 
No:;e  di  Fiijaro,  noT  Jfar/ir  Flute,  nor  Sera(]lio  of 
Mozart ;  no  Fidetio  ;  no  William  Tell ;  nothing  by 
Weber,  nor  by  Cherubitii ;  none  of  those  noble  classi- 
cal revivals  which  have  redeemed  the  character  of 
the  London  houses  in  spite  of  the  "wide-weltering 
chaos"  of  trash  !  But  then  Italian  Opera  is  a  thing 
of  fashion  mainly,  and  must  be  expected  to  seek  first 
to  please  the  fashionable  rather  than  the  sincerely 
musical.  If  we  only  bad  a  good  permanently  organ- 
ized German  Opera  at  the  same  time,  which  should 
carry  out  the  promise  of  that  which  gave  us  Fiilelin, 
&c.,  a  few  years  since,  we  should  not  object  to  the 
Italian  Opera  in  its  peculiar  province.  But  now  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  all  go  one  wav,  and  wo  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  word  Opera  any 
hopes  of  what  is  best  in  music, — w-lien  there  are  such 
noble  operas  in  existence  ! 

The  real  remedy,  which  we  fear  is  far  o(T,  must  lie 
in  permanent  local  lyrical  establishments,  which  may 
provide  for  this  want  with  tlio  same  siiperioritv  to 
momentary  popularities  and  fashions  that  our  Phil 
hariuonic  Societies  do  in  Concert  music.  So  long  as 
we  depend  on  private  speculation  (which  is  instinc- 
tively opposed  to  everything  of  quiet  growth  and 
j>ermanence),  we  shall  know  Opera  only  by  short, 
feverish  seasons,  in  which  advertising  is  the  chief 
part,  more  froth  than  ale,  the  whole  aim  being  to  ex- 
ploit each  field  in  turn  as  hastily  as  jiossiijle,  get  all 
the  dollars  that  can  be  got  out  of  peo|)lc's  pockets  in 
the  smallest  number  of  weeks,  overdoing  the  thing 
by  frequency  of  performance,  and  leaving  the  musi- 
cal sensibilities  of  each  little  opera  public  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  demoralized  for  any  hcjillhy  interest  in 
the  better  music  of  unpretending,  calm  occasions. 

Of  Mr.  Maretzek's  New  York  season  we  gather 
further  particulars  from  the  Kreiii}n/  l^ist ; 

It  is  subdivided  into  two  subscription  series  of 
twenty  nights.  The  regular  nights  will  be  as  hereto- 
fore,the 'riiursd.iy  performances  at  Brooklyn  continu- 
ing as  usual.  The  company  engaged  is  a  very  large 
one.  including  in  its  list  of  principal  singers  seven 
prima  donnas,  four  tenors,  two  baritones,  one  jirimo 
imrtb,  and  two  iiassos.  The  chorus  has  been  enlarg- 
ed and  improved.  The  orchestra  could  hardlv  lie 
bettered. 

There  are  thousands  who  will  regret  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  name  of  Miss  Kellogg,  who  lias  gone  to 
win  new  lyric  triumphs  abroad,  but  her  place  will  be 
supplied  not  only  by  Mine.  Parcpa-Hosa,  but  by 
SIgnora  I'cralta.  who  became  slightly  known  to  us 
last  season.  The  inimitable  Uonconi  has  ai^aiii  been 
lured  from  a  London  engagement  by  Mr.  Maretzek's 
more  liberal  olfers.  The  public's  old  and  ever  trust- 
worthy favorite,  Bellini,  who  alway  does  noblv,  has 
bi'cn  re-engaged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  are 
Antonucci,  Banigli  and  Testa.  Jlis-,  Ilauck,  Mnie. 
Natali  Testa  and  Mile.  Konconi  are  also  reengaged. 

Of  the  new  engagements,  the  first  is  that  of  Mme. 
Kapp-Young,  a  dramatic  soprano,  of  whom  much  is 
expected,  but  little  known  here.  Mrs.  Jennv  Kemp- 
ton,  a  contralto,  who  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
concert  room,  and  has  been  studying  opera  in  Italy, 
is  also  engaged.  Signor  Anastasi,  a  tenor  alieiui'v 
pleasantly  familiar  to  uur  publii*  ;  Signor  Pancani,  a 


"robust"  tenor  of  European  reputation  ;  Signor 
Paulo  Mendini,  a  young  Italian  basso  of  great  repu- 
tation, and  Signor  Orlandini,  have  been  engaged. 

The  Opera  will  of  course  scatter  its  favors  round 
in  what  New  Yorkers  like  to  call  the  "provincial" 
cities,  by  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  during  the 
winter, — in  short  just  as  often  as  it  will  do  to  pass  the 
hat  round.  In  Boston,  we  are  told,  Maretzck  will 
come  to  the  new  "Selwyn's  Theatre,"  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  when,  we  are  not  informed. 

2.  There  is  also  mention  of  another  Italian  Opera 
party,  under  the  management  of  Max  Strakosch, 
who  has  induced  that  admirable  artist  of  former  days, 
M.adame  LAr.n.iNGE,  to  revisit  America.  lie  has 
also  secured  .Signor  Brignoi.i,  and  it  is  said  the  con- 
cern is  to  bear  the  name  of  "The  Lagrangc-Brignoli 
Combination." 

.T.  Then  comes  !Mr.  Bateman's  importation  of  the 
lightest  and  Frcncbiest  of  light,  farcical  French  ex- 
travaganza and  burlesque,  the  humors  of  Ofi'enbach, 
whom  the  New  York  IlVci/y  Review  calls  "the  pre- 
siding musical  genius  of  the  old  world"  (Heaven 
save  the  Old  World,  and  the  New  !).  He  has  brought 
all  the  requisite  French  singers  and  other  outfit,  and 
will  open  in  New  York,  at  the  French  Theatre,  about 
the  same  time  with  Maretzek.  Report  speaks  highly 
of  the  leading  prima  donna.  It  will  bo  a  novelty 
and  no  doubt  amusing  ;  at  any  rale  we  shall  be  able 
to  sec  for  ourselves  wlu-thcr  the  Ofienbacb  celebrity 
is  merely  an  idle  fashion  or  .'^oincibing  more.  Mr. 
B.'s  first  experiment  on  the  New  York  public  will  be 
OiTcnbacb's  latest,  said  to  be  bis  best  work  :  "/>i 
fi'randf  Duchrssc  de  dtrnhtcin." — Of  this,  too,  wc  are 
to  have  our  turn  at  the  new  theatre. 

4.  Light  English  Comic  Opera,  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
sic Hall,  is  among  the  things  anticijialcil.  A'ortut 
the  middle  f)f  .January  it  will  begin,  in  a  kind  of 
"Parlor  Opera"  style,  under  the  direction  of  ,Mr.  ,Ti;- 
i.ifs  Eic'iini'.nc,  who  proposes  to  bring  out  his  own 
clever,  sparkling  little  operettas,  the  "Doctor  of  Al- 
cantara," and  some  new  ones,  with  fuller  means  of 
execution  than  heretofore. 

.').  There  is  a  RuiiiNr.s  English  Opera,  making 
I'hiladclphia  its  point  of  dcnarturc,  with  plans  of 
traversing  the  country.  Balfe,  wc  suppose,  is  the 
type  thereof 

I'l.  Where  is  the  German  Opera  7  Where  is  Fi- 
(/.//<>,  and  all  the  hopes  it  raised  ?  Where  arc  Frcd- 
erici  and  Ilimincr  anil  Ilabelmann  and  Hermanns, 
and  the  rest  '  Whv  will  it  not  conic  anil  jdaiit  il- 
,self  in  Boston,  and  live  on  modestly  and  quietly  and 
ijrow  ? 

Ni;wi'Oi!T,  T{.  I.  An  Amateur  concert  was  given 
on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  .">,  by  the  residents  and 
])leasiire  seekers  of  this  happy  isle,  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  sufVering  women  and  children  of  the  Island  of 
Crete,"  lodiappy  isle  U])on  the  other  si-Ic  of  the  globe. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  few  energetic  ladies,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  strong  for  freedom  and  humanity,  even 
at  that  distance,  and  wlitt,  bravely  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  hrouL'ht  it  to  a  very  successful  result.  The 
"Academy  of  Music"  was  well  filled  by  the  best  part 
of  Newport  society,  and  the  concert  realized  more 
thaii/i'cc  hunilreil dollars  for  the  Cretans.  Musically, 
too,  it  seems  to  have  given  great  pleasure.  We  arc 
not  at  liberty  to  name  the  amateurs,  as  some  of  them 
took  part  on  the  express  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  be  "published."  There  was  a  cbarmiiig  fresh  so- 
]uaiio  fri'iii  Boston,  who  gave  great  delight  by  singiiig 
the  rapturous  "Mein  ijlanhitiis  //(^rrc"of  Bach,  as  well 
as  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song,"  and  in  a  Donizetti 
Duet.  There  was  also  one  of  our  rijicst  and  finest 
contraltos,  who  sang  Lachner's  "Thou  everywhere," 
and  some  ballads,  with  truest  expression  ;  and  one 
of  our  best  basses  ; — these  last  two  very  kindly  went 
down  at  a  few  bourn'  notice  to  niTset  some  serious 
disappointments  in  the  programme.  A  gentleman 
from  New  York  sang  tenor  solos  (Italian)  tastefully  ; 
there  was  fine  piano  playing  bv  two  Newport  ladies, 
and  a  gentleman  aiualeur  of  Boston  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  accomiianiments. 

Too  Mt'ClI    OF     A    GOOD     THING    PEnilAI'S.       It     is 

cheering  to  see  how  rapidly  the  interest  in  music 
spreads  among  the  American  people.  But  there  is 
sui'h  a  thing  as  overdoing  it.  Is  there  not  danger 
that  so  many  "Conservatories"  (think  of  five  already 
in  New  York,  and  one  or  more  new  ones  threatened!) 
mav  lend  more  to  sweep  in  vast  numhers  of  sujicrfi- 
cial  pupils,  than  to  raise  up  a  reasonable  number  of 
good  musicians  or  to  "conserve"  the  tone  and  stand- 


ard of  true  Art  ?  Wc  should  be  sorry  to  see  music 
rushed  into  merely  as  a  new  opening  in  business,  like 
Petroleum  and  the  various  "fancies"  which  have 
slain  tlicir  tens  of  tliousamls.  At  least  we  trust  that 
none  of  our  readers,  (whom  W'e  are  doing  our  humble 
part  to  make  as  musical  as  we  can),  are  music-mad 
enough  not  to  see  the  good  sense  of  the  following 
from  the  Transcri/il : 

MfsiCAL  Incapacity.  How  many  young  persons 
wc  sec  who  speiwl  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  music,  but  who  evince  by  their  little  progress 
that  if  tlicv  were  to  pass  their  entire  mortal  existence 
at  their  instrument  they  would  never  become  good 
musicians.  At  best,  they  in  the  end  can  only  succeed 
in  the  performance  of  a  fi'w  pieces  in  a  tbiril  rate 
manner,  just  to  put  their  hearers  in  mind  bow  much 
better  tliev  have  heard  them  played  elsewhere  by  oth- 
ers who  liail  a  real  genius  for  the  science  of  harmony. 
The  conversation,  too,  of  these  misdirected  fnies  is 
often  a  sad  commentary  upon  misspent  time.  So 
i;reat  has  been  the  s-.icrifice  of  their  hours,  that  they 
have  devoted  but  little  lime  to  reading,  and  the  pov- 
erfv  of  their  ixcncial  information  is  on  the  same  piano 
wiih  that  of  their  skill  in  music. 

Yet,  bad  the  mimls  of  many  of  these  young  persons 
been  turned  in  another  direction,  they  would  have 
been  found  to  possess  a  capacity,  a  genius  as  eminent 
as  their  genius  fiir  music  is  defective.  Had  they  been 
sii)iplieil  with  books,  and  encouraged  in  the  work  of 
storing  their  mciiiorles  with  useful  knowledge,  until 
thcv  bad  become  habitual  read.-rs,  they  might  Iiave 
been  brighter  ornaments  to  their  social  circle  than 
any  musical  talent  could  have  made  them. 

Musical  practice,  at  best,  is  an  alarming  absoihent 
of  time,  and  at  that  pcrioil  of  life  when  time  is  most 
valuable. — the  vcars  of  youth,  when  the  character  and 
habits  are  in  the  jiroccss  of  formation,— the  jirecious 
moments  cannot  be  too  carefully  spent.  Wc  wnubl 
sav  to  everv  parent,  weigh  well  the  ca|)acity  of  vnur 
child,  and  the  nrobnbility  of  his  success  in  the  dilhcailt 
science  of  music,  before  m.aking  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  in  that  direction. 

The  name  of  Mr.  L.  W.  WiiicKi.Kit.thc  well-known 
teacher  of  vocalization,  has  bci'ii  added  to  the  list  of 
instructors  nt  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  .Mu- 
sic for  the  ensuing  year. 

I'lniAiii-i  ciiiA,  Si.i-v.  '.I.— It  afi'ords  me  very 
great  jdcasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  will  soon 
be  no  cause  for  the  complaint,  which  has  been  hith- 
erto too  freiiuently  beard  here,  of  the  dearth  of  in- 
Btrumcntal  concerts.  With  the  exception,  alone,  of 
our  Germania  TJehearsals,  and  the  three  Evening 
Concerts,  at  each  of  which  a  Symphony  was  produc- 
ed, given  by  Messrs.  .larvis  and  Schmitz,  last  season, 
there  have  been  no  opportunities  presented,  at  least 
to  the  present  generation,  for  becoming  familiarized 
with  orchestral  music.  A  good  orchestra  is  indeed  a 
noteworthy  rarity  in  Philadelphia.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  on  the  part  of  our  really  intelligent  people, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  great  works  of  Beet- 
hoven. Mozart  or  Haydn,  nor,  of  course,  of  Mendels- 
sohn. Si-liuhert.  or  Schumann  ;  of  the  others,  scarce- 
ly have  the  names  been  heard.  This  is  a  melancholy 
confession  to  make,  hut  it  is  pleasanter  to  make  it 
now,  than  hereiofiire,  since  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  promi-cs  an  improvement  for 
us  in  this  resjiect.  Our  new  Hall  (the  "Horiicultii- 
ral").  unsurpassed,  I  think,  for  beauty  anil  acoustic 
properties  by  any  similar  |dace  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  is  to  be  put  to  an  appropriate  u.sc  during  the 
ensuing  season,  by  .Mr.  Carl  .Seiitz,  who  contem- 
plates giving  tlicio  a  series  of  Weekly  Orchestral 
Concerts,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  our  best  perform- 
ers, under  his  own  direction  :  luoducing  in  rcirular 
succession  the  works  of  the  masters.  Mr.  Sentz 
promises,  as  well,  tlie  iiresence  of  solo  assistants,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  at  each  concert.  It  is  an  nn- 
dertnking  in  the  jiropcr  direction,  and  I  trust  will 
meet  with  the  most  cliceriui;  encouragement.  It 
will  be  no  fault  of  .Mr.  Scntz  if  he  is  not  properly 
seconded  in  his  )iraiseworthy  efi'orts  to  el'vate  the 
slandaid  of  popular  musical  appreciation.  The  first 
concert  will  be  given  on  Thursday  afiernoon,  Octo- 
ber .'!,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  account. 

An  event  worth  chronicling  in  your  columns  is  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  Gouiioil's, — the  only  one,  I 
understand,  which  he  has  written, — by  the  Choir 
of  St.  Augustine's  Church  in  Fourth  Street.  The 
Mass  has  not  yet  been  produced  elsewhere  this  side 
of  the  water.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great  work  ;  in  it 
the  composer  falls  below  even  his  own  not  very  high 
standard,  and  although  the  eft'ect,  as  a  whole,  is 
pleasing,  it  is  not  a  composition  that  is  destined  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  works  of  its  class. 
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Tt  Iiu'ksoi-ijinality,  nnd  is  sensational ;  tlic  few  solos 
introduced  arc  tamu  in  tlio  extreme,  and  tlio  movo 
striking  effects  are  borrowed  from  tlio  masters.  With- 
out entertaining  a  very  exalted  epiniou  of  M.  Gou- 
nod's merits  as  a  composer,  I  am  not  exacting  or  too 
eriiieal,  in  expecting  something  much  better  from 
him  than  this  somewhat  weak  attempt  at  sacred  wri- 
ting. Nevertheless,  as  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  modern  musicians,  it  possesses  an 
interest  which  would  not  perhaps  otherwise  attach  to 
it.  The  mass  was  very  creditably  produced  on  last 
Sunday,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  It 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Thunder,  who  presided  at  the 
fine  organ  at  this  church,  assisted  by  a  large  and 
well  trained  Choir. 

Our  New  Musical  Society,  the  "Mendelssohn," 
formed  last  Spring,  held  their  annual  meeting  last 
week  and  permanently  organized.  They  promise  the 
production  of  the  "  ir(i//i«r;/('s  Nir/lit,"  at  their  first 
Concert  in  October. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  still  in  Europe,  but  is  expected 
to  1)0  in  the  city  before  the  end  of  the  month.  lie 
has  in  contemplation  a  series  of  Soirdes,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Kopta,  and  a  'cello  player,  whom  ho  expects  to 
bring  wdth  him  from  Germany. 

Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Cross  have  likewise  been  so- 
journing on  the  Continent,  during  tlie  vacation,  and 
are  now  on  their  way  homeward.  These  gentlemen 
will  also  do  something  in  the  matine'c  or  soirc'e  way ; 
so  that  with  the  "Germania,"  the  Opera,  and  the  oth- 
er attractions  promised,  and  herein  already  noted, 
the  friends  of  music  will  have  enough  to  occupy  and 
interest  them.  Meecutio. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  des  Dear  ilondes  is 
an  article  by  the  well-known  publicist,  Henry  Blaze 
de  Bury,  entitled  "Shakespeare  and  his  Musicians." 
The  writer  is  closely  affiliated  with  German  musi- 
cians, and  is  especially  convinced  of  the  musical  im- 
portance of  the  "propiiel  of  Munich,"  Richard  Wag- 
ner, the  composer  of  "Tannhiiuscr,"  "Lohengrin," 
"Rienzi,"  etc.  He  pitilessly  exposes  the  decline  of 
French  music,  and  arraigns  it  for  making  of  Shakes- 
peare's characters,  Goethe's  Faust,  ami  Schiller's 
Carlos  inanimate  corpses,- on  which  to  hang  its  mis- 
erable tatters.  He  charges  the  manufacturers  of  li- 
brettos with  a  "pure  stcrilite'  et  iinpuissance,"  and 
pities  the  poor  composers  who  condescend  to  thresh 
such  straw.  Unfortunately,  the  composers  them- 
selves were  most  to  blame,  for  they  sought  out-of-the- 
way  ideas  and  buried  them  under  effect-straining  sit- 
uations, hrariiia  pieces,  marches,  and  dancing  melo- 
dies, agreeable  enli'acfe  music,  ballets,  and  musquer- 
adcs.  Gounod  is  particularlv  censured  as  having 
transformed  Gretchen  into  a  Parisian  grisette.  The 
unwortliiness  of  his  new  opera,  "Romeo  and  .Juliet," 
beside  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  Bellini — 
to  whom,  however,  the  writer  is  not  very  favorably 
inclined  either — is  dwelt  upon.  Rossini  in  his 
"C)chello"  had  been  insjnred  at  least  by  a  spark  of 
Shakespearian  genius,  but  Gounod  sacrifices  feeling 
and  ch.aracter  in  order  to  make  them  the  hot-beds  of 
his  parasitical  creations. — Nation. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  librettist  of 
Mendelssohn's  oratorios,  occurred  on  the  18th  ult. 
He  wrote  the  book  of  "Elijah"  for  Mendelssohn,  but 
did  not  select  the  subject  for  the  composer,  as  it  has 
been  erroneously  stated.  Mendelssohn  was  struck 
with  the  little  volume  of  Elijah's  career  from  the  pen 
of  Krummaeher,  the  celebrated  German  preacher, 
and  out  of  these  materials  prepared  the  outline  for 
Bartholomew  of  the  Prophet's  career.  The  late  Mr. 
Bartholomew  also  prepared  the  books  of  "Eli"  and 
"Naaman"  for  Costa.  His  last  achievement,  the 
words  of  Mr.  Costa's  Ode  to  the  Sultan,  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  banter  among  the  critics.  The  deceased 
author  was  certainly  no  poet,  but  he  was  a  good  and 
conscientious  man,  who  earned  the  personal  respect 
of  all  that  knew  him.  His  wife  is  well  known  in  mu- 
sical circles  as  Mrs.  Mounsey-Bartholomew,  an  or- 
ganist and  composer  of  ability. — Orchestra,  Aiir/.  24. 

A  Picture  of  Herr  Jo.\chim. — In  an  article  on 
the  "Pictures  of  the  year."  the  Salnrdat/  Review  s.ays, 
— "Violinists  have  not  generally  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  painters,  who  rarely  understand  either 
the  form  of  the  instrument  or  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Watts  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule.     His    "Lamplight  Study,  Herr  Joachim,"    is 


absolutely  true  in  its  inferpretation  of  violin-playing. 
The  instrument  is  held  as  a  master  holds  it,  and  the 
hair  of  the  bow  presses  with  due  force  and  touches 
the  strings  in  the  right  ]dace  ;  the  violin,  too,  is  beau- 
tifully drawn.  There  is  great  power  in  the  treat- 
ment'of  the  face,  but  Mr.  Watts  has  strongly  exag- 
gerated the  greenish  tones  that  occur  in  lamplight. 
Herr  Joachim  has  so  much  green  in  his  complexion 
as  to  remind  us  of  nothing  human,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Kiiiglake's  written  )>or- 
trait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mortal  fear.  Joachim's  face  is  green,  his  hair 
is  green,  his  fiddle  is  green,  and  the  hair  of  his  bow 
is  green.  The  eyes  are  lustreless,  like  lamps  gone 
out,  and  the  whole  picture  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  terribly  chilled  in  the  varnish,  so  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  were  a  smoke  between  ns  and  it.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  noble  jiortrait  ; 
the  massive  head  is  grandly  modelled,  and  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  face,  as  well  as  its  expression  of  energy, 
justly  rebukes  the  Philistines  who  consider  fiddling  a 
light  and  trifling  occupation.  To  pass  one's  life  in 
the  interpretation  of  great  music  as  Herr  Joachim 
does,  and  to  bring  to  the  task  some  true  greatness  of 
one's  own,  is  a  destiny  which,  though  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us,  and  outside  of  our  faculties  and 
tastes,  is  at  least  as  noble  as  common  business,  and, 
perhiips,  for  the  full  development  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, almost  as  necessary." 

Mnsic  IN  A  ConNTRY  Church  in  France — We 
extract  the  following  from  "A  Week  in  a  French 
Country  House,"  by  Adelaide  Sartoris : — "Our  Sun- 
day function  went  off  very  brilliantly,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  church  was  crammed  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  the  relations  .and  friends  of 
the  young  people  who  were  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  ceremony.  I  found  that  it  was  not  a 
confirmation  service,  but  the  taking  of  their  first 
Communion  by  the  young  village  children  who  had 
just  been  confirmed.  And  what  with  the  part  they 
took  aiul  the  part  that  we  took  in  the  performance,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  was  altogether  as  unedifying 
a  spectacle  as  I  ever  assisted  at.  Our  programme 
was  singular  but  cflTective.  First  came  the  glorious 
Tantum  ergo,  for  which  Monsieur  Kiowski  bad  sacri- 
ficed himself  with  such  a  good  grace,  and  which 
went  beautifully — Monsieur, Jacques,  with  a  roll  of 
music  for  a  baton,  directing  for  all  the  world  as 
though  we  had  been  in  a  theatre.  Then  Ursula  sung 
her  Mareello  Psalm,  and  the  grave  tones  went  surg- 
ing over  the  church  in  great  waves  of  sound,  and 
sending  shivers  down  one's  spine.  Then  followed  a 
trio — also  by  Mareello — sung  by  Ursula,  Monsieur 
Kiowski,  and  Monsieur  Charles  ;  this,  too,  was  beau- 
tiful and  perfectly  devout.  After  it  came  Jeanne's 
and  Madame  Martin's  sweet  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ; 
then  a  cantique  by  the  village  girls,  as  trivial  and 
profane  as  the  romances  one  hears  upon  the  street 
organs,  and  very  like  them  ;  then  JJrsula  got  up 
again  and  sang  her  Stradella  love-song,  transmogri- 
fied for  the  first  three  or  four  bars  into  an  0  Snhitaris, 
and  then  suddenly  fiaming  out  into  very  earthly 
ecstasies  in  right  good  Italian.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
song  with  a  Da  capo  to  it,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
relapse  into  devotion  and  Latin  again  at  the  conclu- 
sion. It  was  a  splendid  piece  of  audacity  and  a 
splendid  piece  of  .art :  hut  although  I  could  not  help 
being  transported  with  it,  my  conscience  kept  put- 
ting up  a  regretful  protest  all  the  time,  and  I  could 
not  bear  her  doing  it.  However,  she  had  never  been 
taught  anything  but  singing,  and  religion  has  to  be 
learnt  as  well  as  everything  else.  The  performance 
wound  up  with  a  quartet  (the  most  serious  they 
could  find)  out  of  Rossini's  Tanmcli,  sung  without 
any  attempt  at  disguise  in  its  native  Italian.  Mixed 
up  with  all  this  came  bits  of  the  regular  mass  mnsic, 
executed  in  onr  tribune  (but  not  by  us)  upon  a  little 
braying,  fiendish  old  organ  with  about  as  much  re- 
gard to  time  and  tune  as  distinguishes  the  infant  Ger- 
man band  in  London  streets.  Alternating  with  it 
came  doleful  gusts  of  nasal  chanting  from  the  officia- 
ting priests  below.  No  one  appeared  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  was  the  right  moment  for  any- 
thing to  t.ake  place,  and  we  made  three  or  four  false 
starts,  cropping  out  into  0  Sahilarises  and  Amahilises 
upon  improper  occasions,  and  being  rebuked  for  it 
and  speedily  reduced  to  silence  by  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
who  kept  up  a  series  of  mysterious  telegraphic  com- 
munications with  us  by  means  of  his  arms  from  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  where  he  was  (I  suppose) 
praying  at  the  high  altar.  Sometimes  he  graciously 
waved  and  beckoned  ;  at  other  times  he  [irotestcd, 
and  as  it  were  thrust  us  back  again  into  our  seats  ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  did  something  that  looked  un- 
commonly like  shaking  his  fist  at  us,  when  we  per- 
sisted in  opening  our  mouths  in  the  wrong  place. 
His  energetic  and  expressive  movements  were  all  we 
had  to  guide  us,  and  I  think  it  was  wonderful  that 
the  music  did  not  go  worse  astrav." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Up,  u  ',  gnlJant  youths  !     (Sii  bal'li  gar/.on). 

Bass  voire.  "Komeo  and  Julie'.'*  40 

O,  love,  with  thy  torch.   (Amor,  si  la  tua  face)  "  GO 
Angel  that  wcnrest.     (Angiol  che  veste).  "  GO 

Three  Pelections  from  Gounod's  newest  opera.     The 
first  who  sing  tifem  will  be  hest  '"posted  up"  as  to  the 
beantiea  of  the  mu.iic,  which  is  one   of  the    "sensa- 
tions" of  Europe,  at  present. 
Sweet !  sweet !     Song.  G.  B.  AUm.  30 

A  charming  Tariation  on  the  song  of  the  little  bird 
who  cries  "Sweetl  sweet  I"  in  the  morning. 
Arise,  my  love,  arise  !     (Wach  auf,  mein  Lieb !) 

Sonp:.  Ad.  Neuendorf.  50 

Pressed  to  your  loving  heart.  (Alpenklage).  S*g. 

Eohd.  30 
Two  German  songs  with  translations.  One  13 
tempted  to  call  them  unusually  pretty,  although 
there  are  too  many  good  things  of  the  kind  to  safely 
say  80.  The  rst  is  a  free  and  fresh  morning  song, 
and  the  second  is  in  the  loveable  Suabian  dialect. 
Fair  Newport.-   Song.  W.  Harhmd.  30 

The  words  are  an  emanation  from  the  poet  Bachel- 
der,  and  the* "fair"  of  "Newport"  ought  to  do  no  less 
than  sing  the  song  which  compliments  them. 

Instrumental, 

Tell  me,  dnrlinjr.     Quickstep.  Dr.  Ordwai/.  35 

A  quickstep  or  march  used  to  be  the   highest  aspi- 
ration of  our  players  and  composers.     Ilere  is  some- 
thing with  the    old   name,  but  finely  wrought  and 
very  brilliant. 
Traumerie.     (Reverie).  Schumann.  25 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  play  these  shorter  pieces  of  Schu- 
mann, only  to   enjoy  their  exquisite  workmanship. 
There  is  as  much  music  in  these  two  pages,  as  some- 
times in  a  dozen  more  diffusely  elaborated. 
Whispering  Breeze  Polka.  C.  J.  Dorn.  30 

Has  a  kind  of  rushing,  whispering  sound,  which 
comports  well  with  the  title. 
Amoretten  tanze  'Waltzes.  Gung'l.  60 

Brilliant. 
Beware  !  Waltz.  J,  S.  Knight.  30 

Champagne  Charlie.     Polka.  "         "         35 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  two  Tery  fortunate  selections 
of  themes.  "Beware"  is  Longfellow's  "beware  !  take 
care  I  she  is  fooling  thee  !"'  set  to  music,  or  rather 
without  the  words.  And  rattling,  clattering  Charlie 
comes  in  splendidly  in  the  quick  changes  of  the  polka. 
Maria  Varsoviana.  Phinel.  30 

Olivia  Tolka.  *         "         30 

Forget-me-not  Waltz.  **         60 

Three  able  compositions. 

Books. 

Thk  Greeting.     A  collection  of  Glees,   Quar- 
tets, Choruses,  Part  songs,  &c. 

By  L.  0.  Emerson.  S1.3R 
This  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most   "usable" 
glee  bocks  brought  out  for  many   years.     The  music 
is  easy  enough  to  please  the  popular  taste,  which  dis- 
likes difficulty,  and  there  is  quite  enough  of  character 
to  it  to  please  more   exacting  singers.     It  will    be   a 
welcome  Tisitor  to  the  "extra  rehearsals"  of  choirs, 
and  to  musical  assemblages  generally. 
MoscHELEs'  Studies.     Op.  70.     Book  2.         3.00 
These  contain  the  results  of  many  years  experience 
of  the  veteran  teacher.     Almost  unnecessary  trouble 
has  been  taken,  in   providing  two   ways  of  fingering 
many  pas.sages,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  for 
instructers  and  tht-ir  pupils. 


Music  CT  Mail. — 5Iusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  Cents  for  eveiv  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Mendelssohn. 

TIT    CHARLES    Li;<)y    Ol'MrERT. 

["Ycsterdny  I  drove  hero  fiiiil  nt  iii(.'Iit  met  witli  a 
wonderrul  origan,  on  wliicli  I  eniilil  piny  "SrJiiimil.e 
liich,  0  !  liilie  seek  !'  to  my  lieart's  rniitent." — Micy- 
delssoun's  Letter  from  Sargans,  September  .'t, 
1831.] 

There  rame  into  the  church  at  iloalh  of  ilny, 

When  nngcl  shapes  with  vestments  like  to  flames, 

Anil  crimson  saints  on  pictured  panes  wii!c.arche<l 

Became  as  pallid  giiosts  in  purple  mist ; 

With  silence  and  witli  twili[;ht  came  there  in 

A  wise  musician,  wizard  kiii<;  of  tones, 

Who  passcil  into  the  orpan  in  the  loft. 

The  dusty,  moald'riuff  loft,  all  choirless, 

Where  enrvon  cheruhim  anil  serapliim 

And  iman;ed  snored  symbols  loomed  u]^  lar^e, 

lie  bowed  and  pressed  Iho  wasted,  yellow  keys. 

With  taper,  wan,  girl  fingerfl  ;  Rudilon  then 

His  soul  helield  a  sonn-crcated  li^ht ; 

The  lurid  spaces,  shade  and  twilij;bt  waned 

Before  his  eyes.     Ho  felt  no  weight  of  (.'liiom  : 

For  life  to  him  a  splendid  motet  »?i'nieil, 

■Replete  with  happy  music,  sunshine  songs, 

And  redolent  of  blissful  cadence.*. 

Arpeggios  of  laughter  rambling  ift. 

Au'i  earth  a  voice  exultant  seeme<t  to  him 

That  joined  the  singing  planet  chorus  vast 

With  human  song,  on  alto  of  high  hope  ! 

lie  smiling  sat  entranced  and  wove  the  woof 

Of  music,  watched  by  staring  cherubim 

Then  spurring  to  full  life  the  monmer  there. 

The  organ,  giant-voiced  and  grand  in  speech. 

He  improvised  stupendous  harmonies ; 

Created  holy  symphonies  and  wierd. 

Majestic  marches,  fantasies  sweet-rhymed 

And  dulcet,  elfin,  joy-voiced  overtures. 

The  reminiscences  of  nightingales 

Whose  trebles  thrill  the  drcammg  buds  at  dunk 

All  perfect  pastorals  of  precious  peace, 

Soft  shepherd  songs  and  lullaby  of  lute, 

Ecstatic  allegro  of  child  delight 

And  torment-soothing  fugues  of  rpiaintest  sound, 

While,  pedal-trodden,  glided  rhythmical 

His  diapason  thunder  rolling  strong. 

Ho  urged  the  massive  keys  to  mould  and  make 

The  shapes  bis  soul  desired,  as  sculptors  urge. 

With  coaxing  finger,  clay  inane  to  live. 

These  he  the  varied  moods  he  wroucbt  in  tune — 

Sweet  songs  that  need  not  words,  but  pregnant  are 

With  love,  expression,  hope  and  holy  praise ! 

LARGO. 

With  tone  on  tone  and   semitone  I  build   up  fair  to 

Thee  mine  edifice  of  song. 
And  climb  to  Theo   on   notes   that  reach   into  Tliv 

Heaven,  massive  consonance  of  strong 
Triumphant  phrases,  such  as  Miriam,  'raid   the  tim- 
brel clangor,  joy-ecstatic  sang. 
With  happy  chorus  of  delivered  hosts.    Thy  Moses 

led,  when  shawm  and  sacbut  rang. 
And  Thou  didst  save  the  nation.     Oh  !  Most  High  ! 

I  bond  unto  mine  instrument  to  speak 
Thy  praise,  and  from    mine   organ-altar   hero,  with 

choicest  chorals  worthiest  voicings  seek 
To  consecrate  to  Thee  an  anthem  sphere-reverberant, 

magniticent  with  chord 
And  wealth  of  tonic  scale,  that  angel-wis;  shall  soar 

and  hover  in  Thy  presence.  Lord  ! 


I  praise  Thee  evermore  !  O  !  let  Thy  children  min- 
gle perfect  unisons  of  love. 

And  modulate  their  griefs  that  are  the  undertones  of 
life  and  dolorously  move 

As  discord  basses.  Let  the  merry  schei-zo  trebles  of 
all  joyance  smoothlv  glide 

Our  swect-mooilcd  burdens,  soulful  basses,  harmonies 
of  life  heaiilied  ! 

ANHANTE. 

Arise,  my  jiuisvant  music,  ever  strong  to  strike  and 

smite 
The  angry  fiends  and  evil,  lurking  jdiantoms  born  of 

night. 
And  demon  shapes,   Walpurgis    witches,  wrangling 

imps  who  bring 
All  discords  hell-engendered  !   Oh  !  arise  and  soar  on 

wing 
Intcn^e  with  lightnings,  as  an  armL-d  angel,   floating 

grand. 
To  scatter    vivid    lances   of  great  glory   from    thine 

hand 
To  haunts  of  gloom,  where  groping  men  do  toil,  and 

where  there  broods 
An  awful,  stagnant  silence  !       Awake  !  sweet-chord- 

cil  moods 
And  I'liccr  the  wearied  souls  of  men,  as  cooling  witids 

from  sea 
Float    welcome    to    their  brows  in    August     hiais  ! 
They  pray  for  ye  ! 

Ai.i.EOKt-rrro. 
Ah  !  magic  pipes,  that  emulate 
The  wailing  winds  and  singing  sens. 
And  all  the  varied  melodies 
Of  earth  or  heaven  consecrate. 
Repeat  for  me  hut  merry  songs  ; 
No  dismal  hints  of  human  wrongs! 
Kepcat  the  children's  many  joys. 
In  semi  quavers  of  oboes  ! 
With  obligalo  of  bassoon 
And  tniiiipet  and  sweet  viol  luno  ; 
Kepeat  the  hymns  of  Hebrides, 
The  harps  that  echo  untamed  seas. 
The  ]ihrase  expectant  maiden  hums, 
Conscious  her  eager  lover  comes  ; 
And  delicate  toccata  fraught 
With  all  delicious-noted  thought 
Of  marvellous  Sebastian  Bach  1 
The  gates  of  melody  unlock. 
With  all  the  soft,  responsive  keys, 
My  .Mibi5  Vogler's  reveries ! 

There  sudden  clashed  a  clanging  bell,  the  hour 
Aloud  sepulchral  wailed.     The  music  died. 
Again  the  old  church  night  and  silence  wore  ; 
The  bellows  boy  awoke  from  tingling  dreams : 
The  sexton  too  upstarted  from  his  nook 
And,  thrilled  to  tearfulness,  beheld  emerge 
A  black-cloaked  phantom,  that  soft  glided  out 
And  lost  himself  in  night.     Then  all  was  still  ! 

— Sunday  Dispatch  [Pfithnlclp/ii't). 


Recent  German  Operas.— Eeinecke's  "King 
Manfred."*  . 

(TranBliited  from  tlie  litTnian  for  this  jnurnal). 
In  the  history  of  Music,  as  in  other  spheres  of 
human  ilevclopment,  there  are  periods  of  transi- 
tion, inarkeil   liy    the    dyiiif;    out    of'  the    genius 

•  Opera  in  ."»  Ai-fs  liy  Fr.  Hii'iiT,   nuisic   hy   Carl    Keinerke 
PnidUfeJ  for  tlie  first  time  at  tlie  Uoyal  Tfn-atre  in  Wiesbadi;!). 


which  inspiri'il  the  oM  works,  followeil  liy  a  "storm 
and  pressure"  period  of  seekers  after  soinethinrr 
new.  whether  with  a  eofiscious,  (dear  ideal,  or 
only  a  vague  anticipation.  Unquestionably  we 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation  as  regards  the 
Opera.  In  Italy,  the  period  which  began  with 
Rossini  is  utterly  effete,  since  Verili  is  about 
written  out,  and  no  successor  worthy  to  be  named 
yet  shows  hinisolf  Italians  of  taste  ami  culture 
turn  their  eyes  to  (Germany.  Their  pnblishera 
begin  to  reprint  the  better  (lernian  works,  ami 
the  younger  Italians  seek  to  acquire  the  Oerman 
ciilture,  bavins  learneil  justly  to  regard  that  as 
the  fresh  spring,  from  which  alone  ran  flow  tor 
them  a  thorough  reformation  for  their  spent  Art. 
—  France,  in  the  grand  Opera,  bail  yielded  the 
prim.aey  to  the  eclectic  and  speculative  Meyer- 
beer, anil  even  in  the  comic  opera,  the  properly 
national  Art  work,  has  seen  composers  of  German 
antecedents,  Herold,  IlalevT,  ,\ilam,  dominate. 
Hut  we  must  not  iliM'eive  ourselves  about  the  ar- 
tistic worth  of  the  productions  which  have  pone 
forth  from  Paris  anj  had  their  run  in  all  theatres 
(luring  the  last  thirty  years.  On  conventional 
grounds,  produced  with  a  more  or  less  ha])py  gift 
of  invention  anil  technical  skill,  mechanically, 
those  works  have  only  a  relative  worth  in  detail, 
while  on  the  whole  and  in  a  great  sense  they  lay 
no  claim  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sort  of  ideal 
requirc'ments.  wliich,  a|)art  from  conventionalism, 
conceal  another,  (ieejier  reason  in  themselves 
than  a  ir.ore  or  less  amusing  entertainment.  At 
[)resent  (lounoil  is  the  hero  of  the  day, — owing, 
essentially,  to  the  success  of  his  I'unsl,  in  which 
(thanks  to  his  essentially  (ierman  mtisieal  cul- 
ture), h(^  knew  how  to  introduce,  along  with  so 
many  trivialities,  some  trails  of  that  Homanticism 
which,  until  to-day,  is  met  witli  in  no  other 
Frenih  score.  A\'bether  he  will  succeed,  or  how 
far,  in  fixing  and  deepening  the  tone  wdiich  he 
has  struck,  and  in  becoming  the  French  Weber, 
we  must  wait  to  see.  The  works,  whitdi  have 
come  from  (Jounod's  pen  since  the  Fiiuxl,  jtistify 
no  such  hope. 

In  (iermanv,  it  is  three  names  essentially, 
which  seem  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of 
Opera  :  Mozart,  Weber,  Wagner.  The  first  as 
founder  of  a  (ierman  Opera  in  the  classic  style; 
Weber  in  the  Romantic  style;  anil  finally  Wag- 
ner, by  his  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  iliviiled 
labor  and  produce  the  Musical  Drama,  at  once 
poetically  and  musically,  in  great  features,  out  of 
the  motives  contairieil   in  the  subject  matter  and 

the  persons. 

.Since  Wagner,  0|ieralic  production  lias  had  to 
choose  between  three  ways.  Either  to  attach  it- 
self to  Wagner's  jiredecessors,  or  to  go  with 
^VaL'Iler.  or  finally  to  seek  out  new  and  indepen- 
diiit  paths.  This  last  seems  now  to  be  the  effort 
of  the  more  giftdl  young  producers.  But  the  in- 
(lejieniience,  which  tliey  strive  to  maintain  in 
their  undertakings,  can  of  cour.se  only  be  a  rela- 
tive one;  for  in  the  first  place  they  are  depen- 
dent, partly,  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  public; 
ami  then, Just  the  most  cultivateil   anil  most  zeal- 
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ous  Riiioii^  tliem  must,  on  the  princi|>lo  :  "Ti-y  all 
tliii\;;H,  luild  fast  to  tlial  wliidi  is  good,"  siirrcn(U'r 
tlieniselvea  to  elooticisin  in  the  best  sense  of  tho 
word. 

A  <jlanee  at  the  German  repertoire  teaehes, 
that  since  Wagner  there  have  been  no  German 
operas  created,  which  have  held  a  lasting  place 
upon  the  stage.  Nevertheless  the  a<'tivity  among 
the  producers  is  just  now  very  great.  Among 
the  works,  which  the  last  years  have  brought  us, 
the  most  talked  about  have  been  :  "iore/ci/,"  by 
Geibel  and  Max  Bruch  ;  "/>es'  Siinr/ers  Fluch" 
(The  Minstrel's  Curse),  l)y  Meyern-IIohenberg 
and  August  Langert  ;  "Asloir/a,"  by  Pasque  and 
Joseph  Aliert.  .  .  .  IJruch's  '^l^orek'i/,"  in  spite 
of  the  various  "protections"  which  tho  composer 
enjoyed,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  6nd  its  way  into 
one  of  our  great  court  theatres,  and  its  success  in 
Mayence  was  not  encouraging  as  to  its  accep- 
tance here  (in  WiesbadenJ. 

"Des  Sdni/ers  Ftiwh"  uiupiestionably  betrays  a 
certain  natural  talent  in  the  composer,  and  our 
Intendant,  Herr  von  Bose,  was  not  disinclined  to 
accept  it ;  but  the  political  events  of  the  last  sum- 
mer prevented. 

Abert  has  sent  his  opera  into  the  world  with 
his  customary  aplomh  and  with  that  colossal 
reclame,  in  which  he  is  even  more  a  master  than 
in  composition.  In  our  opinion  the  performance 
of '■'■  Astorga"  IS  not  without  prospect  of  success 
with  the  great  public,  for  evei;ything  in  it  is  prac- 
tical and  made  with  a  knowledge  of  trivial  out- 
ward etlects;  on  the  other  hand  all  depth  and 
sanctity  are  wanting,  and  the  holiowness  of  the 
whole  can  scarcely  remain  long  concealed  even 
to  a  not  exacting  public. 

Under  such  circumstances  our  new  Intendant, 
Ilerr  von  Bequinolles,  has  undertaken  to  put  up- 
on the  stage  tho  work  of  a  composer,  who  by  his 
previous  achievements  in  all  fields  of  musical  art 
has  won  the  honorable  reputation  of  an  artist  in 
an  earnest  and  ideal  direction  and  furnished  with 
all  needed  mastery  in  technical  respects.  This 
is  the  opera  of  which  we  here  propose  to  speak, 
the  five-act  opera  "A'(»;(V/  Manfreil,"  by  C.\rl 
Reinecke,  the  successor  of  Mendelssohn  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatorium  and  Director  of  the 
world-famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig. 

Born  in  Altona  on  the  23d  of  June,  1824, 
Reinecke  received  his  first  piano-forte  instruction 
from  his  father,  who,  a  venerable  old  man  of  73 
years,  is  now  here  (in  Weisbadcn)  to  attend  the 
first  performance  of  his  son's  opera.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  Reinecke  could  already  let  himself  be 
heard  in  public,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
made  an  art  journey  to  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, which  was  brilliantly  successful.  For  the 
completion  of  his  studies  he  then  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  progress  was  much  furthered  by  inter- 
course with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Next 
follow,  during  the  years  1844-51,  a  series  of  jour- 
neys, partly  alone,  partly  in  company  with  the 
violinists  Wasiclewsky  and  Kdnigslow,  to  North 
Germany  ;  to  Copenhagen,  where  King  Chris- 
tian Vin.  appointed  him  court  pianist  ;  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hiller,  who 
engaged  him  as  teacher  of  piano  and  counter- 
point for  the  Conservatory  at  Cologne.  In  1854 
he  went  to  Barmen  as  Music  Director,  in  1859 
to  Breslau  as  University  musical  Director,  in 
1860  to  Leipzig  in  his  present  above  named  ca- 
pacity. 

Among  the  92  printed  works  of  Reinecke  are 


found  the  Oratorio  Behlutzzar ;  a  Battle  Song 
for  double  chorus  of  men's  voices;  a  Te  Dewn  for 
the  50lli  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  ; 
the  operetta  "I)i:r  vierjahrli/r  I'oxlrii  :"  a  great 
number  of  songs  for  one  or  more  voices;  more- 
over a  Symphony,  the  overtures  to  "Dame  Ko- 
liold"  ixni\  ".Utiili/in"  n  Conrerio  for  i)iano  and 
orchestra,  a  Quintet  with  piano,  a  Trio  with 
jiiano,  a  Concerto  for  the  violoncello,  two  piano 
Sonatas  with  'cello,  two  string  (Juarlets,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  piano  pieces  for  two 
and  four  hands.  A  large  part  of  these  works 
have  become  known  in  very  numerous  perform- 
ances, and  many  of  them  enjoy  a  well  deserved 
popularity.  "King  Manfre<l"  is  Reinecke's  last 
work,  and  so  at  any  rate  the  product  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  a  ripe  experience,  a  still  blooming 
fancy  and  a  noble  will.  The  text  was  written  by 
Fr.  Rober  in  Elberfeld,  favorably  known  by  the 
dramas:  "Henry  IV,"  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Appius  Claudius,"  "Sophonisbe,"  the  "MUrchen 
vnn  Kliniq  Tfro.s.s-p^VnV,"  a  collection  of  dramatized 
German  popular  fairy  legends,  and  numerous  bal- 
lads, romances,  songs,  &c.  The  cooperation  of 
the  poet  and  composer  is  of  old  date.  Rober  also 
wrote  the  text  to  Reinecke's  "Bclshazzar." 

The  fortunes  of  Manfred,  of  the  Ilohenstaufen 
family,  have  been  the  subject  of  various  historical 
monographs :  among  others,  of  a  drama  by  Rau- 
pach.  Undoubtedly  the  contest  of  this  brave  as 
well  as  fantastical  man  against  the  popes  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Urban  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  who 
sought  the  annihilation  of  the  Hohenstaufen  rule, 
excites  a  high  tragic  interest.  Rober  in  his  libret- 
to merely  treats  of  the  last  episode  in  the  very 
eventful  life  of  Manfred,  which  came  to  a  bloody 
termination  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  (12G6J, 
and  within  these  limits  he  makes  use  of  all  allow- 
able poetic  license. 

In  the  first  act  we  are  transported  to  the  en- 
virons of  Naples.  It  is  night.  The  fishermen  on 
the  shore  are  preparing  to  haul  in  their  nets.  To 
them  come  one  by  one  several  of  the  nobles  ban- 
ished by  Manfred,  as  well  as  nuns  from  a  neigh- 
boring cloister,  among  whom  is  Cbismonde. 
Complaints  about  Manfred's  government  resound 
on  all  sides.  Chismonde,  who  joins  in  them,  shows 
nevertheless,  after  the  men  have  retired  and  she 
is  alone  with  her  sisters,  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  them,  that  she  never  has  seen  Manfred 
really,  but  only  in  a  dream.  Hence  she  betrays 
a  sympathetic  attraction  toward  ISIanfred,  which 
she  vainly  tries  to  overcome.  This  attraction  is 
nothing  but  the  spark  of  love,  which  only  needs 
the  actual  appearance  of  Manfred,  to  kindle  into 
flame.  But  Manfred  too,  on  his  part,  who  has 
just  appeared  with  his  trusty  Eckart  and  a  Love 
Court  of  knights,  ladies  and  minstrels  in  fantasti- 
cal procession,  feels  an  equally  mighty  attraction 
toward  Chismonde.  Surely  he  would  soon  have 
and  hold  her  fast  within  his  power,  but  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Cardinal  with  his  train,  who  comes  com- 
missioned with  a  last  demand  on  Manfred  to 
change  his  attitude  towards  Rome. 

(Conelu'iion  next  fime). 


Auber. 

(From  ".Musical  Lettersfrom  P.aris,"  io  the  Perlin  Erho)* 

The  two  Grand-Masters  of  Musical  Art  in 
Paris  pursue  a  completely  opposite  mode  of  life. 
While  Rossini  enjoys  his  day  by  passing  it  in 
Olympian  repose,  Auber  requires  constant  activ- 
ity.    The  former  avoids  every  kind    of  exertion 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World. 


which  would  wear  out  the  machinery  of  his  exis- 
tence;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  fear 
that  indolence  would  cause  the  works  to  grow 
rusty  and  stop.  Rossini,  a  refined  symbol  of  the 
Italian  dnh-i'  fur  tiirii/r,  keeps  at  a  distance  the 
world,  with  all  its  enjojments  as  well  as  all  its  se- 
rious ad'.iirs,  and  nolliing  can  surpass  the  repose 
of  his  life  in  town  excc[it  that  of  his  life  at  his 
country-house.  Auber,  who  is  the  incorporation 
of  French  restlessness,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
(lie,  were  he  not  to  come  constantly  into  contact 
with  society;  even  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  bustle  of  Paris  possesses  a  greater  charm  for 
him  than  the  idyllic  monotony  of  a  rural  life. — 
Auber  is  85  years  old ;  we  can  not  well  suppose 
that,  at  such  an  age,  his  activity  can  be  attended 
with  any  great  advantage  to  art,  but  it  is  in  itself 
a  phenomenon.  The  grey-haired  master  retires 
to  bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gets  up 
regularly  at  five.  A  cup  of  tea  for  breakfast  has 
to  constitute  all  his  nourishment  till  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  he  plays  his  part  valiantly 
at  a  solid  and  set  dinner.  It  is  rarely  that  he 
can  stay  at  home  later  than  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  goes  to  the  Conservatory,  to  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  Institute;  lounges  on  the  Bou- 
levards, or  takes  a  carriage-drive. 

In  his  own  house,  Auber  does  not  see  so  much 
company  as  Rossini,  though  his  brilliant  circum- 
stances would  render  the  duties  of  hospitality 
easy  for  him.  Is  this  because  he  is  not  married  V 
Yet  there  is  an  elegant  and  stately  lady  to  whom 
people  pay  almost  the  honors  due  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  The  composer  of  Fra  Diavolo,  who 
grew  up  in  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  fair 
sex,  and  is  still  susceptible  to  their  charms,  could 
not  exist  without  having  females  about  him.  Au- 
ber receives  incomparably  fewer  visits  than  Ros- 
sini. It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses  the  desire 
and  the  courage  to  visit  a  celebrated  man  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  especially  when  he 
is  guarile<l  by  his  household  with  fearful  zealous- 
ness.  The  basis  of  the  Auberian  system  of  forti- 
fications is  a  weird-like  old  housekeeper,  who  has 
guarded  the  composer's  street  door  in  the  Rue 
St.  Georges  for  the  last  forty  years,  by  word  and 
deed.  'This  celebrated  female  demon  looks  upon 
every  visit  intended  for  her  master  as  a  personal 
insult  to  herself,  and  is  capable  of  hurling,  with 
outstretched  arms,  the  affrightod  stranger  into 
the  road. 

Fortunately,  I  enjoyed,  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  closely  ob- 
serving Auber  in  his  social  character  as  well  as 
his  character  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  business. 
It  was  near  the  termination  of  the  Italian  operat- 
ic season.  Adelina  Patti,  who,  in  her  elegant 
residence  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Flysees, 
did  not  lead  so  claustral  a  life  as  she  did,  in  1883, 
in  the  Klostergasse,  Vienna,  gave  her  acquaint- 
ances a  joyous  farewell  soiree.  According  to  the 
custom  of  Paris  and  London,  the  evening-party 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  offered  to  a  more  re- 
stricted circle  of  friends.  Besides  some  ladies 
living  in  the  house,  and  friends  of  the  hostess, 
Bagier,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera ;  M. 
de  Thai,  Russian  Councillor  of  State  ;  Gustave 
Dorc,  the  painter ;  and  the  famous  horn-player, 
Vivier,  occupied  places  at  the  table.  Vivier's 
presence  is  a  well-known  guarantee  for  good-hu- 
mor. Vivier  enjoys  everywhere  the  greatest 
popularity  as  an  amusini;  companion,  maker  of 
jokes,  and  teller  of  anecdotes.  A  genuine  origi- 
nal, to-day  the  lion  of  a  drawing-room,  to-mor- 
row a  "Bohemian,"  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
most  smoke-hegriined  public-house  frequented  by 
artists,  as  in  the  saloons  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. A  German  speech,  made  by  him  towards 
the  end  of  dinner,  brought  back  vividly  to  my 
mind  the  similar  talent  of  Alex.  Baumann. 
Vivier,  whose  entire  stock  of  German  was  limit- 
ed to  the  words  "meine  Herren,"  arose  with  a 
glass  of  champagne  in  his  hand,  and,  with  a  grav- 
ity that  convulseil  his  hearers,  began  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  nonsense,  which  no  one  under- 
stood, but  which  every  one  supposed  to  be  Ger- 
man. The  gests  and  modulations,  too,  of  German 
speechifiers  on  festive  occasions  were  imitated 
with  eminent  comicality.  The  general  feeling 
was  worked  up  to  such  a   pitch  of  hilarity  that 
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every  fresli  joki^  fell  upon  fjooil  j»roiind.  Sueh, 
Cor  instance,  was  the  ease  with  tlie  proposal  to 
drive  oir  at  onee  (in  tlie  darkness  of  tlie  nifiht) 
to  I  *ore's  studio,  for  llie  purpose  ot'seeintj  his  new 
pieture.  The  (iaininix  Table  at  nonibur;:^.  Two 
fiacres  were  quickly  en^xased,  and  we  drove  off 
to  the  studio  which  was  situated  close  by  in  the 
Rue  ISayard.  The  colossal  <i<nrc  pieture  in 
<|uestion,  with  nearly  one  hundred  figures  life- 
size,  which  was  destined  to  be,  soine  weeks  later, 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  Fine  Art  Kxhibi- 
tion,  was  standing,  still  unfinished,  in  utter  dark- 
ness. It  was  rather  i'unny  to  see  Dorc',  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand,  mount  the  scafloldinjr  and  light 
up  the  piiture  from  the  right,  wliilc  his  color- 
grinder,  perclied  upon  a  ladiler,  illuminated  the 
h'ft  side.  Dore,  whose  clever  illustrations  of 
Dun  (Juirnte,  JJnniiusrhi-u,  and  Dante's  Dirinn 
(\im)iinliu  have  long  been  known  in  Germany, 
is  a  neat  young  man,  with  very  prepossessing  fea- 
tures and  manners,  one  of  those  genuinely  French 
artistic  beings  who  combine  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  life  with  the.  most  astonishing  industry,  lie 
urged  us  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  the  half- 
darkness  of  his  studio  and  return  to  the  brilliant- 
ly lighted  drawing-room.  This  was  alreaily  fill- 
ed with  a  dazzling  throng  of  beautiful  women, 
popular  artists  and  diplomatists  i;liltering  with 
orders.  'J'he  ccleltratcd  vocalist,  (Jrisi,  had  just 
entered  with  her  three  daughters,  young  girls  as 
slim  as  fawns,  with  dark  tresses,  and  evi'S  beam- 
ing with  intelligence.  They  seated  themselves 
near  that  dark  eeutifolious  rose,  Carlotta  Patti, 
and  Maria  Krebs,  the  (lerman  forget-me-not. 
The  IManpiis  de  Caux,  one  of  tlie  stars  in  the 
world  of  fashionable  young  Parisians,  liad,  as 
leader  of  the  cotillon,  just  clapped  his  hands  sev- 
eral times,  when  there  was  suddenly  perceptible 
a  slight  movement  at  the  door,  towards  whicli  all 
eyes  were  turned,  and  a  little  old  gentleman  ad- 
vanced through  tlie  row  of  guests  who  respect- 
fully made  way  for  him.  The  yoting  mistress  of 
the  house,  with  all  the  natural  nia<;ii'  peeidiar  to 
her,  hastened  to  meet  him.  This  latest  of  all 
lier  guests,  in  faultless  patent  leather  boots,  and 
white  cravat,  with  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  JT  his  button-hole,  and  his  opera-hat  under 
his  arm,  was  Auber.  Ilavinr;  greeted,  with  great 
politeness,  the  members  of  the  fainilv,  he  stood 
looking  at  the  dancing  a  full  hour.  He  then  en- 
tcre<l  into  several  short  conversations,  right  and 
left,  till  two  handsome  women  compelled  the  gal- 
lant maestro  to  seat  himself  near  them  on  the 
sofa. 

That  a  man  of  the  age  of  eighty-five  can  make 
up  his  mind,  sever.il  times  a  week,  to  reliiuiuish, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  theevenins,  his  comfortable 
arm-chair,  dress,  and  deliver  himself  over  to  the 
pressure  and  hustling  of  a  lane  partv — this  is 
something  that  astounds  me  inore  than  I.n  Miictle 
ili  Purlin.  The  jiapers  may  well  continue  to 
honor  him  with  the  stereotyped  surnames  of 
"ever-blooming  youth,"  "youthful  patriarch,"  and 
soon,  oidy  the  reader  must  not  suppo.se  from 
these  e.\]iressions  that  there  is  aught  like  foppery 
or  undue  desire  to  please  about  the  composer. 
.Such  a  supposition  wouM  be  an  act  of  deep  in- 
justice. No  one  can  behav"  with  greater  seri- 
ousness and  simplicity  than  Auber.  The  love  of 
jokes,  and  the  ever  playful  humor  of  Hossini  are 
(juite  foreign  to  him,  ami  even  still  more  so  the 
affectation  anil  coquetry  of  a  would-be  voung 
man,  like  A.  W.  Sehlegel.  His  sharp  glance, 
shooting  out  from  beneath  his  thick  eyebrows,  as 
though  from  a  bush,  imparts  even  a  certain 
amount  of  gloom  to  Auber's  seriousness.  Just  as 
Rossini  is  open  and  lo(]uacious,  Auber  is  close, 
chary  of  his  words,  and  formal.  He  is  seldom 
seen  to  smile,  except,  perhaps,  when  conversing 
with  ladies.  His  taste  for  biilliant  societv  had 
full  scope  this  season.  I  saw  him,  never  tired,  at 
the  magnificent  parties  given  by  the  Emperor  to 
Marshall  Vaillant,  and  by  the  ministers,  MM. 
Rouher  and  Forcade  ;  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
of  the  Exposition;  and,  lastly,  ovei-  and  over 
again  at  the  Opera.  He  seldom  was  absent  from 
the  Italians,  whenever  Ailclina  Patti  sang,  for  he 
considers  her  the  first  living  operatic  singer.  He 
u.sed  to  be  seen  in  the  second  row  of  stalls  ap- 
plauding enthusiastically  ;  for  her  farewell  bene- 


fit he  ordered  a  splendid  nosegay  from  Nice. 
When  one  of  his  own  operas  is  performed,  he  nev- 
er appears  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  is  fond 
of  going  behind  the  scenes.  1  met  him  there 
among  the  "fishermen  of  Portici,"  during  a  mis- 
erable performance  of  /.a  Mm'Hr,  which  must 
have  occasioned  melancholy  comparisons  in  liis 
mind.  But  even  he  himself,  the  comjioser  of  this 
charming  opera,  gave  us  cause  to  bewail  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  Some  new  srand  ballet  musie 
composed  by  him  for  the  ^larket-scene  in  the 
third  act,  was  so  exceedingly  weak  and  common- 
place that  it  absolutely  required  a  strong  effort 
to  believe  that  Auber  was  the  composer  of  it. 
Far  prettier,  though  still  nothing  very  great,  is  a 
little  simple  iniiliiuli\  which  Auber  composed  for 
Adelina  Patti,  and  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  in  //  linrbii  re  t/i  Sirii/!ia. 

Auber  was  chairman  of  the  jury  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Prize  Cantatas  and 
Hymns  of  Peace — not  a  idiairman  in  the  bills 
only,  like  Rossini,  but  a  really  working  one.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  first  rough 
task  of  playing  through  200  cantatas  and  800 
hymns — the  most  inhuman  barbarian  would  not 
have  required  him  to  do  that — but  he  attended 
the  last  two  long  meetings,  when  the  best  of  the 
compositions  sent  in  were  pcrfiirmed.  I'nfortu- 
iiately  he  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable  In  the 
way  of  an  opinion  or  a  proposal,  but  confined 
himself  to  conducting  the  voting  in  the  Parisian 
fashion  and  to  declaring  the  result.  Our  prelim- 
inary labors  already  mentioned  were  carried  on 
next  to  Auber's  study  in  the  Conservatory;  he 
could  not  get  to  it  except  through  our  room.  We 
were  thus  able  to  observe  him  in  the  full  swing 
of  his  activity  day  after  day.  Sometimes  he  came 
from  the  examinations  In  the  singing  or  elocution 
classes,  to  hurry  away  forthwith  to  the-  classes  of 
pianists  or  fiddlers;  somelimea  he  conferred  with 
the  teachers  or  odicials  of  the  establishment — in 
a  word,  he  was  indefatigable.  Only  those  who 
know  this  large  and  complicated  institution  can 
liave  any  notion  of  thediilies,  If  only  of  a  formal 
nature,  which  it  imposes  on  him.  Auber  was 
kind  enough  to  take  me  to  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  classes.  He  sat  with  four  ]irofes.sors  at  a 
green  table,  heard  some  dozen  female  pu[}lls  play 
their  pieces,  and  after  each  piece,  entered  his 
verdict  in  the  great  book. 

One  of  the  few  opinions  I  ever  heard  Auber 
express  on  his  art  allorded  evidence  of  his  having 
studied,  and  of  his  esteeming  (iluck's  music, 
(ievaert  had  just  Informed  hini  that  he  was  pre- 
paring Gluck's  Aniiirla  for  the  (irand  Opera. 
Auber  praised  the  selection  of  this  work,  which 
he  prefers  to  Alrr^lr.  and  immediately  cited  the 
most  prominent  pieces  of  it.  "Hut,"  he  added, 
with  animation,  "how  much  has  thi^  author  of  the 
book,  also,  done  !  \Vhat  verses,  and  what  situa- 
tions I  (Jluck  is  to  be  envied  for  such  a  libretto  1" 
Is  not  this  praise  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the 
book — (iuinault — this  envying  laudation  of  a  li- 
bretto two  hundred  years  old,  characteristic  of  a 
French  composer  V 

One  morning  that  I  arrived  somewhat  too  ear- 
ly at  the  Conservatory,  I  found  Aubor  in  his 
room,  seated  at  the  small  table-formed  piano, 
which.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  once  belonged  to  his 
predecessor  Cherublni.  -\uber  has  very  fre- 
quently composed  on  this  instrument  during  the 
last  twenty  years;  on  this  occasion,  also  It  serv- 
ed him  as  a  laboratory  for  producing  a  new  ope- 
ra, wlilch  is  to  be  com]ileted  next  winter.  "C'est 
une  imprudence  dans  inon  age" — the  same  words 
the  old  man  had  used  when  speaking  to  me  sev- 
eral years  previously.  The  ])olile  duty  of  con- 
tradiction was  somewhat  dillicult  even  then,  but. 
on  the  last  occasion,  the  words  absolutely  stuck 
In  my  throat.  The  melancholy  weakness  of  Au- 
ber's last  opera  ("/.n  Fianre'r  ilu  Rni  dc  Gurha) 
and  its  complete  failure,  decked  out  by  a  general 
feeling  of  respect  to  look  like  a  triumph,  forbid 
our  entertaining  any  hope  of  the  new  score.  But 
the  earnest  purpose,  and  love  of  work  possessed 
by  the  veneralilc  composer,  who,  tlioutrh  over- 
whelmed with  wealth  and  laurels,  s'.urdily  con- 
tinues to  produce,  commands  our  admiration.  I 
contemplated  attentively  the  little  shrivelled  ohl 
man,  as,  glowing  with  inward  fire,  he  got  up  and 


shut  the  piano.  What  times  have  passed  over 
that  white  head  !  As  a  boy,  Auber  often  saw 
Louis  X\T.,  whose  carriage  his  father  pnlnfed 
and  gilded.  His  first  romances,  written  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  were  sung  b)'  gay  ladies  of 
the  Directory  in  the  saloons  of  Barras.  His  first 
little  opera  was  played  by  a  company  of  amateurs 
at  Doyen's  in  Paris,  sixty-two  years  ago.  He 
then  went  to  a  banker's  in  London  to  study  com- 
merce, but,  soon  tired  of  the  experiment,  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and  resolved  to  re-commence  liis  mu- 
sical studies  under  Cherublni.  His  first  two  op- 
eras in  the  Theatre  Feydcau  were  failures.  In 
after-years,  Adol[ihe  Adam,  the  composer  of  Le 
I'ostillun  (Ic  Lnnf/j'tnnenu,  begged  .\til)cr  fi)r  tho 
scores.  "What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  you 
want  with  them  '.•■"  asked  Auber.  "They  are 
miserable  attempts  !" — "All  the  better,"  re|illed 
Adam  ;■■  I  will  show  them  to  my  pu]iils,  whenever 
the  latter  feel  desponding." 

With  the  greatest  delight  have  I  acrain  heard 
here  in  Paris  La  Mucltr  and  Frti  li'uirolo.  In 
forly  years  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy.  I  felt  happy  at  seeing  him 
who  created  these  works,  and  who,  at  his  advanc- 
ed age.  still  full  of  life,  continues  laboring  on. 
He  feels  Inwardlv  young.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  date  of  his  baptismal  certificate  '/  "Poor 
CaraiTa,  how  old  he  is  getting!"  whispered  Auber 
to  me,  as  his  younger  colleague  entered  the  room 
where  the  jury  met.  .\ubct  is  greatly  attached, 
though  without  timidity,  to  life.  He  sometimes 
exj>resses  his  feeling  on  this  point  with  a  certain 
amount  of  humor.  "Death  seems  really  inelineil 
to  make  a  clearance  among  the  old  operatic  com- 
posers." he  observed  to  ,a  friend,  on  returning 
from  Meyerbeer's  funeral  ceremony.  "It  will  be 
Rossini'.-i  turn  next." 


Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett's  "Woman  of 
Samaria." 

The  first  impression  made  upon  most  minds  hy  the 
news  timt  Stonelale  Bennett  Inid  iinihTlaken  to  write 
a  wiirk  for  the  Hirininclinm  Kcslival  was  one  of  un- 
iit..ililic(i  pleasure.  Wlicrc\'er  and  whenever  men 
iiisciiss  the  condition  of  Kii;xlish  niu.;ie  llicv  speak  of 
the  foremost  Kn[;Iisii  musiciuu  with  a  mixture  of 
piiile  mill  liisnppointuiPiit — pride  in  his  great  talents 
and  in  the  umlyiii;,^  works  lie  has  given  to  art,  disap- 
pointment that  those  works  arc  so  few  anil  far  be- 
tween. The  promise  of  an  addition  to  the  niinihcr, 
therefore,  was  not  only  welcomed  for  itself,  hut  ac 
cepied  with  a  zest  in  proportion  to  its  regretted 
rarity. 

If  this  was  llie  fir't  impression,  the  next  was  one  of 
doiiht  as  to  the  merit  of  the  selected  suhject.  Tho 
story  of  the  .Sanuuitiin  woman  seemed  so  barren  of 
dramatic  interest,  so  little  likely  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy, and  to  nflbr.l  such  small  scojic  for  musical  treat- 
ment, lliat  the  composer's  wannest  admirers  might 
well  have  been  excused  for  doubting  tlie  result  of  his 
ctTorl.  This  they  would  have  done  ftcyond  question, 
had  they  forset'ii  the  plan  iqiori  wliieii  the  liook  is 
construcled.  Xolhini;  could  well  he  more  simple,  or 
less  tjti  laplaiiditm.  Had  the  lilircttist  so  pleased  ho 
might  have  taken  liberties  with  the  narrative  either 
hv  expanding  and  intensifying  its  incidents,  or  bv 
the  introduction  of  characters  not  found  in  the  sacred 
text.  In  either  ease  he  would  have  fieen  supported 
hv  precedent,  and  the  result,  from  a  musical  jioint  of 
\iew,  would  have  ajipeared  more  encouraging.  But 
the  librettist  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  lie  simply 
took  the  words  of  the  evangelist  John  just  as  he 
found  them,  and,  beginning  with  the  .Ith  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  incorpnrateil  tlio  whole  narrative  (a 
.short  passage  excepted ),  down  to  verse  42.  Here 
and  there,  however,  he  has  interpolated  words  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  and,  in  one  place,  tliree 
verses  of  .John  Keb'.e's  famous  hymn,  "Abide  with 
me,  fast  falls  the  eventide,"  appear  somewhat  intru- 
sively, hut,  under  the  circurastances,  no  one  would 
wish  them  away.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
entirely  the  success  of  the  work  depended  upon  Dr. 
Bennett's  music. 

in  point  of  construction,  the  Wojnan  of  Samaria 
follows  accepted  models.  That  is  to  say,  the  com- 
ments upon  such  incidents  as  occur  are  made  by  the 
chorus,  anil  the  narrative  jiassnges  arc  so  divided  as 
clearly  to  ilistincuish  tho  several  characters.  Thus 
the  words  of  the  Lord  are  given  to  the  bass  voice, 
those  of  the  woman  to  tho  soprano,  and  the  connect- 
ing sentences  of  the  evangelist  are  allotted  to  the 
contralto.  As  much  of  individuality  is  secured  by 
this   arrangement    as  circumstances  made   possible. 
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'I'lie  "mimliRrs"  in  tim  work  nir  twciltyone.  ()(' 
lliisc  ten  lire  Ki^'i'"  lo  ilic  clioins.  iliico  Mro  rc(,nilarly 
collHiriicted  nils  (lor  .soprano,  roiitnilto,  and  Icnor 
iTRpi'Ciivt'Iy),  ami  llie  rest  H'cilalivi-s,  inaiiy  ol' which 
mo  hO  lU'conipuhicd  and  wiittcii  in  wuch  »i  ciintahilf 
style  ns  to  have  ii  sja'cial  inipoitanee.  Not  a  tin;ile 
"niimlei-"  is  uiiworlliy  of  notiee,  l)nt  I  miiftt  eonlcnt 
myaelf  with  a  refeicnco  only  to  tlie  chief  nmoiifj;  the 
twenty  one. 

The  "introduction  and  chorale"  L'ive  a  fair  jirom- 
ise  of  what  is  to  follow.      The  f(nnier  ci|icns  with  an 
andantr  serinso  in  A  minor,  three-ei;^ht  time,   leadin;^ 
to  ftn  tuuhtnte  qntiKt  nHfi/trtto  in  the  same  key,  one  he- 
inn  plaintive,    the   other  n);itnled    and  impassioned, 
and  iioth  full  of  character.    A  jieihl  on  the  dominant 
of  C  major  nt    length    introduces    llic    chorales    (the 
suhjcct  of  the  (!//.</'<""  .'■till    eoinc    on)    for  voices  in 
unison.     This  clicnale — which   is  the  tme    known  as 
"Luther's  Hymn" — hy  a  clever   use    of  synenpalion 
has  the  effect  of  hoin^  sunp;  in  common   time  a^-ainst 
tile  triple  measure  of  the  orchestra.     That  effect  is  in 
the  liij^heBt  de;;reo  strikintr,  without  heinc;  at  all  con- 
fused.    As  j,'iven  on  Wednesday  at  I!irmint.'hain,  the 
melody  stood  out  in   massive   (,'rnniieur   airainst    the 
ini^cnious  hack  ground  wliich  the  composer's  art  had 
provided  for  it,  and  the  whole  predisposed  evervhody 
present  in  favor  ol  what  was  to  come.     At  the  close 
of  the  chorale  the  imclntite  xnioao  remrns,  in  eomhina- 
tion  with  the  tlicmcr  of  the  dlln/rrllo,  and    ihe  "Intro- 
duction" tinished  in    the   key    iif   its  opening.     The 
contralto  voice  then  commences  the  sncred  narrative 
wi'li  the  words,  "Then  cometh  Jesus  lo  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria," and  is  followed  by  a  chorus  —  A  major,  com- 
mon lime — "lilessed  he    the    Lord    God    of   Israel," 
which  is  of  lar^-er  proportions  than  usual.     The  lead- 
inu:  theme  is  Hrst  tjivcn  out  hy  the  sopranos,  then  re- 
peated in  harmony,  and  afterwards  taken  up  hy  the 
basses  anil  altos  successively.     Ennint;   in    the  tonic 
key.  the  lirst  part  is  followed  hy  a    striking  episode, 
in  C  major,  full  of  hohl  and  massive  barnmnies.   The 
return  to  the  leading    theme,    by  a    repetition    of  the 
word  "Blessed,"  is  beautifully  ilone,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  (as  indeed,  all  through)  the  choiiis  is  pure 
devoii(Hial  music  of  the  highest  onler.     The  coming 
of  tho  woman  is  next  told  in  recitative  ;  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "He  would  have  given  thee  living  water,"  be- 
ing followed  by  a  short  solidly  written    cboru.s— o</n- 
gio.T)  major,  common  time — "For  with  Thee  is  tho 
well    of  life."     In  this   there    is    happily  mingled  a 
beauty  almost  lender,    with  a   masi-nline  breadth  of 
style  which    would   have    delighted   the   old  Church 
musicians.     The  conjunction  is  as  uncommon  as  it  is 
agreeable.     Another  short  recitative  then  introduces 
the  .soprano  air  (in  B  minor),  "Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Jacob  ?"     This  I  take  to  he  the  weak  part 
of  the  work,  the  "fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment,"  though, 
happily,  a  well  nigli  innocuous  one.     The  impression 
made  by  one  hearing  is  that  it   is    uninteresting,  and 
by  no  means  in  keeping  wiib  what  precedes  anil  fol- 
lows.    The  narrative  goes  on    after   this,    with    here 
and  there  most    expressive  recitative,    to    the    point 
where  Jesus  tells  the  woman   of  lier   past  misdeeds. 
A  passage  from  tho    psalms,    "O    Lord,    Thou  hast 
searched  me  and  know  me,"  is  then   interpolated,  set 
as  a  eontrallo  air.     This  is  one  of  the  gems    of  the 
work,  and    neither  the  present  generation  nor  those 
to  follow  will  willingly    let    it   die.     As   a    religious 
melody  it  is  a  model,  whether  looked  at  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  melody,   its  true  devotional    expression,  or 
the  depth  of  feeling  it  embodies.     So  thoroughly  pure 
a  specimen  of  its  kird  has  not  been  heard  since  "O 
rest  in  the  Lord,"     Following  tho    declaration  that 
the  Father  must  he  worshij)ped"in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
occurs  a  chorus  in  six  parts— B  flat,  common  time — 
"Therefore  they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height  of 
Sion."     This  IS  another  gem.     The  .sopranos  (divid- 
ed) and  contraltos  open  with  a  flowing  theme  in  liar- 
rtiouy,  and  are  answered  by  the  tenors  and  basses  (di- 
vided).    After  a  little  more  antiphony  all  the  parts 
unite,  their  grand,  solid  harmonies  upon   the  words, 
''For  wheat  and  for  wine,  for  wine  and  for  oil"  tell- 
ing with  fine  effect.     At  this  point  the  chorus  eulmi- 
n.ites,  the  remainder,  to  the  passage,  "They  shall  not 
sorrow  any  more  at  all"— fading  of  to  a  pianissimo  in 
gentle    strains    of    almost    ravishing    beauty.     All 
through  this  charming    number   the    strings   have  a 
piz:icalo  figure  in  accompaniment,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  efl^eet  produced.     The  declaration  of  .le- 
sus,  "I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  Ho,"  heralds  a  short 
chorus— ni/m/i.i,  E    minor,  common  time — "Who  is 
the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God."     The  organ  alone 
accompanies  this,   and    iis   grave,   severe   style   can 
therefore  be  imagined.     That  the  chorus  will"  find   a 
welcome  among   lovers  of  true   church   music  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  its  simplicity  puts  it  within  the 
reach    of    the  most  onlinary  choir.     Tho  recitative 
next  tells  of  the  woman's  return   to  Sychar,  and   her 
Invitation  to  her  neighbors  to  come  and  see  .Jesus. 
Then  follows  a  chorus — E  Hat,  minor,  common  time 
—"Come,  O  Israel,    let  u.s    walk  as   sons  of  light." 


Af"t(n-  a  fiishion  whiidi  he  seems  to  love,  the  compos- 
er announces  tho  theme  in  unison  (trebles  and  lon- 
(irs),  re[iouung  it  afici  v\'ards  in  full  harnionv.  Con- 
tiasiing  with  its  flowing  beauty  is  an  episode  to  tho 
words,  "Not  as  children  of  darkni'ss,"  most  afilly  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  the  texl  by  its  somlire  harmonies. 
The  tenors  then  repeat  llie  suiijoct  after  which  a  se- 
ries of  bnld  [irogressions  Inings  the  cIkh-us  to  a  close. 
Tho  incident  of  the  Saviour's  abiding  at  Sychar  for 
two  days  serves  to  inirodiu'O  iho  hymn  before  men- 
tioned. Dr.  licnnclt  has  set  the  vco-ses  in  ir  minor, 
common  lime — Hrst  as  a  duet  fm-  sopranos  and  con- 
traltos, next  as  a  trio,  subject  in  the  tenor,  and.  last- 
ly, as  a  full  chorus.  He  has  evidently  studied  to 
combine  extreme  simplicity  with  the  ulmost  carncBt- 
ness  of  feeling,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  This 
"number"  is  destined  to  have  almost  as  extensive  a 
use  as  the  hymn  itself.  Immediately  foIhiwInL'  is  a 
chorus  for  five  voices — H  minor,  common  time — ■ 
"Now  we  believe."  A  fiigal  opening,  of  inirenious 
cor.structitin,  leads  t^>  an  rnscjuh/r  passage  {spmprf 
f}iarf)  on  tlio  words,  "This  is  indeed  the  C'hrist,"  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  resumption  of  tho  first 
.subject.  But  the  ending  is  most  inifiressive  of  all. 
Tho  voices,  in  unison  on  the  tonic  (B  natural)  de- 
claim //',  "This  is  indeed  the  C'hrist,"  to  an  accom- 
paniment wdiich,  beginning  on  the  chord  of  G  minor, 
ends  (the  bass  descending  by  degrees)  on  that  of  C 
sharp,  majfir.  Then,  after  a  pause,  the  voices  still 
in  unison,  drop.  ;»/>,  to  the  dominant  on  the  words 
"the  Savior  of  tho  world."  and  tho  final  cadence  is 
reached.  The  eff'^ct  is  impressive  in  the  liighest  de- 
£:ree.  The  tenor  air,  "His  salvation  is  nigh  them 
that  fear  Him"  succeeds,  and  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  that  of  the  contralto.  A  distinctive  aecompani- 
mont  for  the  cc//!' is  very  noticeable  throughout,  and 
is  remarkable  for  tho  masterly  stylo  in  which  it  is 
written.  Following  this  solo  come  tho  final  chorus- 
es, "I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,"  and  "Blessed  he  the 
Lord  (iod  "  The  former  is  prefaced  by  tho  com- 
bined themes  of  the  introduction,  and  is  a  vigorous 
piece  of  musical  declamation.  It  is  to  the  latter, 
however,  that  we  must  look  for  an  example  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  power  as  a  writer  of  oratorio  music.  This 
is  a  fugue  in  1)  major,  with  a  very  bold  and  well 
marked  subject,  which  the  most  untrained  ear  can 
readily  distinguish,  however  wrapped  up.  In  hand- 
ling this  theme  Dr.  Bennett  has  d<^ne  so  well  as  to 
make  ns  regret  ho  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  held  out 
by  a  solitary  "inversion."  and  work  the  fugue  out 
with  all  the  device  of  which  he  is  evidently  a  master. 
But  though  he  declined  to  do  this,  be  has  risen  in  it 
to  a  very  great  height,  and  has  given  ns  a  proof  that 
the  race  of  contrapuntists  is  not  vet  quite  extinct. — 
Mas.   World. 


Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  in  Music. 

(From  the  London   Orchestr-v,  Sept.  7.) 

The  later  of  two  novelties  prepared  for  tho  Bir- 
mingham Festival  enjoyed  a  hotter  fate  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Jlr.  John  Francis  Barnett  woke  up  from 
the  applause  of  Thursday  night  and  found  liimself 
famous.  Hitherto  known  only  among  a  select  and 
inextensive  circle  of  musicians  as  a  pianist  of  some 
skill  ;  known  beyond  that  as  the  nephew  of  John 
Barnett,  the  composer  of  the  "Mmminin  Si/iph,*'  he 
has  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  merit  widely 
acknowledged,  of  hearing  his  name  mentioned  with 
approval  by  hundreds  to  whom  it  was  previously  un- 
known. His  cantata  on  the  "Aiirirnt  Mariupy^^  has 
wiought  this  fame,  and  not  without  re.ison.  The 
three  encores  and  tho  two  recalls  of  the  composer 
were  not  injudicious  tokens  of  favor,  wrung  from  the 
mere  complaisance  of  an  audience,  hut  rather  the 
outpouring  of  a  genuine  admiration,  awakcneil  by  a 
genuine  work.  Nor  were  the  outside  spectators  alone 
in  their  warmth  :  for  hand,  artists,  and  critics  alike 
spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Barnett's  work.  To  begin  with 
the  cantata  at  the  starting-point,  some  exception 
mu«t  he  taken  to  the  suhject  chosen  by  the  composer 
for  illustration.  In  the  race  for  libretti  suitable  for 
musical  setting,  a  musician  is  often  hard  pressed  ; 
but  to  select  a  poem  so  eminently  narrative  and  mon- 
ological  is  to  make  a  questionable  choice.  Tho 
success  of  Mr.  Barnett  in  a  harmonic  point  of  view 
must  not  blind  us  to  his  want  of  electicism.  Cer- 
tainly success  corers  a  mnllitiide  of  faults  :  and  this 
issue,  we  suppose,  will  inspire  tho  comj^oser  and  oth- 
er musicians  who  regard  all  poetry  as  constituting  so 
many  "books  of  words,"  to  set  to  work  on  Macau- 
lay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Romo."  Byron's  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon,''  and  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis." 
with  tho  view  of  reducing  these  to  poetry.  We  shall 
look  to  see  "Horatius"  treated  in  this  fashion  :  an 
opening  chorus  describing  the  oath  of  Lars  Porsens, 
and  tho  gathering  of  tho  Latinos  ;  a  chorus  of  male 
voices,  "Go  forth,  go  forth.  Lars  Porsena.  go  forth 
beloved  of  Heaven  ,"  the  baritone  assigned  to  Hora- 


tius, and  Ihe  soprano  and  contralto  to  such  passages 
as,  "On  the  liouse-tops  was  no  woman  hut  spat  at 
him  and  hissed."  Not  less  unsuitable  is  (.'oleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  a  jiocm  as  remote  from  musical 
purposes  as  can  well  be  imagined.  This  objection 
being  recorded,  it  may  be  cheerfully  admitted  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Barnett,  that  he  has  done  tho  best  he  could 
with  an  unsuitable  subject.  The  poem  is  at  once 
monotonous  and  infinitely  varied  ;  monotonous  in  its 
form,  ill  its  rhythm,  and  varied  in  the  splendid  ima- 
ges it  calls  up  anil  the  pictures  it  ]iiesents.  The  mon- 
orhythm,  so  to  speak,  has  been  well  broken  up  by 
Mr.  Barnett:  the  different  scenes  have  received  ade- 
quate illustration  from  his  hands.  Naturally  the 
former  process  required  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and 
the  heaviness  of  the  strain  is  here  and  there  percepti- 
ble. One  may  mark  how  much  the  composer  would 
have  been  relieved  by  a  break  of  the  marching  iam- 
bics into  an  anapa'stic  lilt,  or  by  a  lengthening  of  the 
perpetual  eight-six  lines  into  a  measure  more  suita- 
ble for  recitative.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  done 
wonderfully  well.  The  partition  of  the  poem  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  list  of  the  seventeen  numberB 
hers  chosen,  and  of  the  artists  who  sang  them. 

f'horup  f  malp  voices)— "It  ipan  ancient  Mariner." 

Hecit  —Mr.  Sims  Ileyves,  "Ity  thy  long  grey  beard.'* 

Hecit— Chorus  (male  Toirps)."''He  holdshini." 

Itecit.— Mr.  Sims  Reeve.i,  "Hold  of!'  unhand  me." 

Rpeit. — nhoru."  imale  voices). ■'Rftsoons  his  hand  dropt  be." 

Otiorus— "The  ship  was  cheered." 

Herit.-.-Mr.  Sims  Keeve-i,   'The  wedding  guest." 

Chorus  (female   voices)- Bridal  chorus,   "The  bride    hath 

pnced  " 

Itecit.— Mr   Simfl  Reeve?,  "The  wedding  guest." 

Itecit  — Chorus  (malevr ice.s)  "And  thus  spake  on." 

Chora,':— "'And  now  the  storm  blast." 

Rerit.  and  Aria— Mile.  Tietjens,  "The  fair  breeiie  blew." 

Itecit  —Mr   Sims  IteeTes,  -'ilndsave  thee  " 

Itecit.— Mr.  Santley.  •■With  my  cross  bow." 

Aria — Mr.  Sims  ItppTes.  -'Down  dropt  the  breeze." 

Chorus — ''About,  about,  in  reel  .tnd  rout  " 

llpcit.— Mr   Santlev.  "The  steersman's  face." 

Quartet— Mile.  Tietjens,  Mnie.    I'atey-Whytock,   Mr.    Pima 

Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley,    '-The   souls  did  from  their   bodies 

fly." 

Recit.— Mr.  Santley.  "Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone." 

Aria-Mr.  Santley.  "0  happy  living  things." 

Aria— Mme.    Patey-Wbytock,    '  0    sleep,    it    is    a   gentle 

thing  " 

Itecit.— Mr  Santley.  ''And  soon  I  heard." 

Chorus — "'The  upper  air  burst  " 

Recit. — Chorus  (male  voices).  "The  loud  wind  never." 

Recit  — Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  ''I  fear  thee, ancient  Mariner." 

Recit. — Mr  Sanflev, '■  Be  calm." 

Quartet--Mlle   Tietjens,   Mme.    Patey-Whytcck.   Mr.   Sims 

Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley, ''Around,   around   tlew  each  sweet 

sound  " 

Recit.— Mr.  Santley,  '-Till  noon  we  quietly." 

Duet — Mile     Tietjens    and     Mme    Patey-Whyt^.'  ,   "Two 

voices  in  the  air." 

Ilerit.--Mr   Santlev,  "And  now  this  spell.'' 
Aria— Mr   Santleyi  "Swiftly,  swiftly  flew." 
Aria — Mr    Sims  Reeves,  "The  harbor  hay  wasclear." 
Recit  — Mile.  Tietjen.s,  --And  the  bay  was  white  " 

■    Solo— Mile-  Tipljeus.and    Chorus   of  female  voices,   "This 

seraph  band    ' 

Chorus— "What  loud  uproar  '' 

Quartet  and  Chonis— Mile.  Tietjens.  Mme   Pa'ey-Whytock. 

Jlr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley,  "0  sweeter  than  the  mar- 
riage feast." 

It  will  thus  bo  observed  that  the  '^Avrient  Mariner^' 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Santley — with  occasional  appropri- 
ations of  his  monologue  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mile. 
Tietjens,  and  Mme  ratey-Whjtock,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  other  portions  to  the  chorus  ;  and  that  the 
interruptions  of  the  Wedtfing  Guest  were  given  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Of  course  all  individuality  of 
character  is  lost,  when  the  Gtiest  is  made  to  tell  the 
^•l>iCiV;i(  Mariner  himself  a  portion  of  the  Mariner's 
story,  and  narrate  how 

Pay  after  day.  day  after  day 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion. 

One  can  hardly  be  narrator  and  listener  nt  the  same 
time,  excejjt  in  cantata  and  oratorio.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  many  incongruities  which  render  a  narra- 
tive pocTii.  meant  only  to  be  spoken  in  the  first  per- 
son, unsuitable  for  musical  setting. 

The  cantata  opens  with  fifty  bars  of  an  instrumen- 
tal andante  sostenu/o  in  F,  changing  into  allegretto. 
Then  a  chorus  of  tenors  and  basses  details  how  the 
Ancient  Mariner  "stoppeth  one  of  three, "the  best  man 
(Mr.  Reeves)  mildly  objecting  to  the  capture.  The 
sailing  of  the  ship  is  narrated  by  the  chorus  in  3-1 
time  in  E,  sojirano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass  ;  and  an  in- 
terruption illustrating  tho  wedding  festivities  appeal- 
ing to  the  impatience  of  the  spell-bound  listener  is 
well  rrarked  by  a  Bridal  Chorus.  "The  Bride  hath 
paced."  in  2  4  time.  A  transposition  of  the  verses  is 
hero  necessary  to  describe  the  storm-blast,  then  the 
fair  breer.e,  a  charming  air  in  A  for  Mile.  Tietjens, 
and  the  coming  of  the  albatross.  The  Ancient  Mai-i- 
ner  tells,  in  mourntul  recitative,  how  he  shot  the  bird 
of  good  omen,  and  the  tenor  takes  up  the  theme  and 
describes  the  sinking  of  the  breeze  and  the  dead  calm. 
We  have  now  a  cleverly  scored  chorus  in  D,  2--1 
time,  for  the  "reel  and  rout,"  the  dancing  of  the 
death-fires  and  accompanying  horrors.  Much  less 
successful     (though     the   preceding   is   perhaps  not 
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wholly  original)  is  tlio  qimrtet, "Their  soiilg  did  from 
tiieir  bodies  Hy,"  which  is  comnion|dace  ;  hut  Mr. 
Harnett  mtikos  up  Cor  the  deficiency  hy  his  selling  of 
tlie  Torse  "()  hn[ipy  living  things,"  to  an  amlunlf  ran 
motn,  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  in  a  truly 
splendid  manner,  and  achieved  a  deserved  encore.  A 
pretty  melody  is  that  which  follows,  and  prettily  it 
was  given  by  Mine.  I'atey-Whytock.  "The  ui)pcr 
nir  burst  into  life,"  is  a  number  forcibly  describing 
the  conflict  of  nature — a  tine  chorus,  Hallowed  by  a 
recitiuivo  and  chorus  for  male  voices,  "The  loud 
wind  never.  Very  effective  is  the  scoring  eloquent- 
ly suggested  hy  the  wonls  "Around,  around  flew 
each  sweet  sound,"  of  which  the  composer  has  framed 
n  quartet  in  I)  :  the  various  descriptions  of  melody 
mentioned  by  the  poet  being  appropriately  voiced 
and  instrumented.  A  duet  for  soprano  and  contral- 
to, "Two  voices  in  tho  air,"  was  superbly  sung  and 
drew  down  an  encore.  No  passages  in  the  cantata 
are  more  judiciously  treated  than  the  whole  of  this 
illustration  of  the  music  in  the  air  with  arpeggios  for 
the  violins  and  violoncellos  rem  undini ;  the  effect  is 
as  well  brought  out  as  the  conception  is  accurato. 
Among  the  subsequent  numbers  we  have  speciallv  to 
notice  the  solo  and  chorus,  "Tbis  seraph  band,"  a 
lovely  morceau  sung  ihdighlfully  by  Mile.  Tietjcns. 
The  work  ends  well,  'J'lio  quartet  and  chorus  "O 
sweeter  than  tho  marriage  feast,"  with  its  suggestions 
of  tho  wedding  in  the  orchestra  and  tho  marriage 
hells,  gives  jdacc  to  a  semi  rcIiLnous,  semi-moral  bit 
of  chorale,  "He  praveth  best  who  lovcth  best,"  with 
which,  supplemented  by  ihe  full  effect  of  voice,  Imnd, 
and  organ,  the  cantata  comes  to  an  cfl'cctivc  termina- 
tion, the  ciimpo'icr  wisely  abstaining  from  the  (musi- 
cally) anti-climactic  description  of  the  influence  of 
the  story  on  the  listener.  A  single  hearing  was  suf- 
ficient to  stanqi  this  work  as  one  of  great  merit. 
There  is  little  iirofundity  in  it  ;  hut  it  is  pleasant, 
melodious,  and  full  of  genuine  inspirations.  The 
talent  with  which  the  jioem  is  musically  cinbclli'ihed 
is  Mr.  Barnett's  excuse  for  having  selcctcil  it  for  this 
sort  of  embellishment  at  all. 


Mr,  Goldschmidfs  "Riith." 

(From  the  Musionl  Worlil). 

There  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a  man  adilress- 
ing  himself  to  the  great  and  diflicult  advcnliire  w  hieh 
calls  forth  our  instinctive  ailniiration.  lint  there 
are,  als.  *,  some  atlventiires  whi<-h  we  insist  shall  not 
he  cn.icrtaken  without  iiualifii-ations  awarded  only  to 
fi  few.  In  the  knightly  days,  he  who  wouhl  do  the 
deeds  of  knighthood  was  first  re(|uired  to  show  him- 
self worthy.  Those  days  are  gone,  but  their  spiiit 
remains;  and  when  a  man,  only  in  bis  novitiate  as 
an  estpiire,  rides  into  the  ring  wearing  golden  spurs, 
we  send  our  hcralils  to  tell  him  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  bid  him  begone.  If  a  youihful  banl  indite 
sonnets  "To  his  mistress's  eycbiow,"  wo  can  tolerate 
his  mediocrity,  but  if  Me  attempt  an  epic  poem  with- 
out sufficient  means,  we  flagellate  him  as  a  warning 
not  to  ilo  it  again.  So,  loo.  if  a  musician  make  a 
modest  appearance  as  a  composer,  we  bid  him  "God 
Speed  ;"  but  when  he  comes  before  us  with  an  ora- 
torio which,  weighed  in  the  balances,  is  found  want- 
ing, he  neither  deserves  nor  receives  any  incrcy.  The 
composition  of  an  oratorio  is  one  of  the  thiiigs  de- 
manding first  and  foremost  a  careful  overhauling  of 
resources.  If  he  who  would  undertake  it  can  find 
within  himself  profmind  tc<diiiic.al  knowledge,  loftv 
artistic  feeling,  great  power  of  invention,  and  that 
kind  of  mental  vision  which  not  only  sees  the  whole, 
but  the  relation  to  it  of  each  pan,  then,  by  all  means 
let  him  set  about  the  task.  Tint  let  him  examine 
himself  carefully,  since  it  depends  upon  the  nccurncv 
of  his  conclusion  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  an  impuilent  assumption.  A  mi^t.^ke  on 
this  point  altogether  fails  of  ckcu<:p.  Something'  de- 
pends,  however,  on  the  nature  of  tho  subject  selected. 
For  a  man  to  attempt  tho  illustration  of  the  passion 
and  stitVeriiigs  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  tremendous 
plagues  of  Egypt,  or  the  varied  and  stirring  inc-idents 
in  the  life  of  Elijah  is  a  dift'ereiit  thiuL'  from  essaving 
the  same  office  for  the  simple  story  of  Kuth  the  'M(> 
ahitess.  So  far  Ilerr  Goldschmidt  has  shown  him- 
self modest.  He  might  have  addressed  himself  to  the 
opening  of  the  Seven  Seals,  or  the  Deluge,  or  ihe 
Fall  of  Man,  while  he  was  about  it.  In  that  he  did 
not,  he  must  be  accredited  with  having  gnaged  his 
powers  to  a  certain  degree.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  be 
attempted  an  oratorio  at  all.  liefore  he  set  pen  to 
paper  nobody  thought  him  equal  to  such  a  task,  and 
nobody  blamed  him  for  tho  want  of  power.  Now, 
the  incapacity  is  proved,  and  with  it  another  incapac- 
ity having  relation  to  self-knowledge,  which  is  not  so 
muih  a  misfortune  as  a  fault. 

To  make  matler<  worse  for  Ilerr  Goldschmidt,  the 
subjcc't  be  .selected  is  not  only  easy  of  treatment,  com- 
pared with  most  others,  but  adapted  to  call  out  what- 


ever latent  power  a  composer  may  possess.  Its  sweet 
simplicity,  its  perfect  naturalness,  and  tho  touching 
pathos  of  many  of  its  situations  stir  up  no  ordinary 
sympathy,  so  that  ho  wdio  reads  it  must  needs  realize 
every  incident  it  contains.  We  all  know  the  marvel- 
lous efiect  this  has  in  faciiitatmg  illustration  or  de- 
si'ri[ition  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  zest  which  it  enables 
the  illustrator  or  describcr  to  bring  to  his  work. 
Looking  at  it  thus,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  musical 
setting  of  so  beautiful  a  story  could  fail  utterly,  un- 
less such  a  failnro  were  sedulously  courted.  One 
would  imagine  that  a  composer  has  only  to  open  his 
heart  and  mind  to  its  influences,  and  to  write  down 
the  thoughts  it  sjjontaneously  inspires,  in  order  to  be, 
if  not  profoundly  learned,  at  least  simple,  natural, 
and  |deasing.  Nobody  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
Ilerr  Giddschmidt  courted  failure,  or  that  in  writing 
his  work  he  did  not  labor  with  zeal  and  conscientious- 
ness. He  has  shown  us,  however,  that  liesides  being 
unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  oratorio,  be  is,  through 
some  singular  defect  of  organization,  insensible  to 
things  which  would  hel]i  him  on  his  upward  path. 
Some  composers  fail  because  of  their  .subject  ;  Ilerr 
G(ddschmidt  has  failed  in  spile  of  his.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same,  but — with  a  difTercnee. 

Looking  over  the  new  <tratorio  (or  "Sacred  Pasto- 
ral," if  the  composer  like  it  better)  one  is  first  im- 
pressed with  the  singularity  of  its  construction.  Hulh 
resembles  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  mosaic,  or 
ralhcr  a  I)ut(di  chimncv  piece,  in  which  each  tile  tells 
a  different  story,  and  has  no  connection  with  its  neigh- 
bors except  that  of  [iroximitv.  The  same  patchy  an.l 
fragmentary  character  is  found  in  the  libretto,  which 
is  divided  into  a  succession  of  short  "fvttes."  headed, 
".\t  Bethlehem,"  "In  the  Harvest  ]'"ield,"  ".\t  the 
Threshing  I'loor,"  &c.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  such  a  defect,  which  would  have 
sutygested  to  a  judicious  composer  the  desirableness 
of  providing  a  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  more 
symmetrical  construction  of  his  music.  Instcail  of 
doing  so,  its  influence  upon  Hcrr  Goldschmidt  has 
been  in  the  opyiosite  direction,  ami  the  whole  work  is 
a  mass  of  undeveloped  and  unconnected  tUoughts. 
which  fall  iqion  the  ear  much  like  the  snatches  of 
conversaliim  among  the  passers-hy  in  a  crowrled 
street.  Now  it  is  a  simple  (|iiestion  like  that  of  Nao- 
mi, "Who  art  tl.ou.  nn-  daughter  V  iheti  a  tedious  or- 
chestral passage  not  "germane  to  the  issue"  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  next  comes  the  answer,  almost 
every  sentence  of  which  is  marked  by  an  interlude  af- 
ter the  almost  exploded  fashion  of  church  psalmody. 
IIow  inexpressibly  ^vearisome  this  soon  becomes  no 
one  needs  to  he  told  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out 
how  fatal  to  success  was  the  inability  even  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  an  oratorio  of  which  it  is  the  sign  and 
result. 

(hit  of  the  twenty  ciL'ht  "numbers"  in  tho  work, 
ten  are  recitatives,  many  of  them  very  long.  The 
composer's  treatment  of  these  recitatives  liecomes, 
therefore,  an  important  matter,  having  a  formidable 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  whole.  It  is  to 
be  reL'retted  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  "ancient 
lines"  so  well  marked  out  hy  the  masters  of  his  art, 
who,  except  in  r.are  instances,  were  content  to  pro- 
vide ihc  simplest  means  for  the  musical  declamation 
of  narrative.  Only  such  are  called  for  hy  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  Hecitalive  in  oratorio  is  hut  the 
thread  that  connects  the  various  jiarls  together,  and 
its  elaboration  is  both  unnecessary  and  out  of  place. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Herr  Goldschmidt  has  fail- 
ed to  recognize  this  fact.  He  has,  ihrouL'hont.  at- 
tem|ited  to  endow  the  narrative  portions  of  his  libret- 
to with  a  niusi<-al  interest  they  cannot  possibly  bear, 
and  which,  by  the  resulting  odd  association  of  ideas, 
hecnnies  positively  ludicrous.  In  doinir  so  he  has 
not  been  content  with  what  is  understood  as  "accom- 
panied recitative."  He  has  rather  expanded  it  into 
a  kind  of  descriptive  symphony  for  the  orchestra,  the 
voice  coming  in  now  and  tlicn.  like  that  of  a  show- 
man, to  tell  what  is  meant  to  be  de=cribed.  Even  if 
this  were  well  done  ihe  effect  would  he  open  to  ques- 
tion, for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention. since  in  the 
present  instance  it  has  been  done  bndlv.  Some  of  Herr 
Goldschmidl's  many  interludes  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  and  others  suggest  ideas  at  variance  with  tlie 
connexion  in  which  they  are  fimnd.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, those  in  the  opening  recitative,  wdiere  the  ten- 
or voice  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  dry  details  re- 
specting the  earlier  history  of  Naomi.  Upon  this 
passage,  which  appeals  to  sentiment  about  as  niindi 
as  does  the  multiplication  table,  Herr  Goldschmidt 
has  lavished  an  amount  of  orchestral  tenderness 
which  would  have  been  far  bolter  emiiloycd  else- 
where. As  A  rule,  however,  his  interludes  are  suc- 
cessions of  chords  signifying  nothing,  but  productive 
of  much  in  the  shape  of  weariness  and  inqiatience. 
After  the  luit/t  recitatives,  given  though  they  be  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Scripture.  I  should  turn  with  nlicf 
even  to  those  we  riwe  to  Handel  and  Dr.  Moiell  ; 
which  arc  at  least  interesting  as  showing  how  genius 


sometimes  struggles  unavailingly  against  wordy 
boredom. 

Closely  allied  to  his  treatment  of  recitative  is  Herr 
Goldschmidt's  peculiar  management  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  the  work.  In  either  case  he  has  set  ac- 
cepted canons  at  defiance  with  a  result  disasirous 
only  to  himself.  As  used  by  the  great  masters  of  or- 
atorio, the  orchestra  is  made  strictly  subordinate  lo 
the  voices,  and  looked  upon  as  an  accessory  intended 
to  sustain  and  relieve  the  vocal  parts,  as  well  as  to 
color  the  cft'ects  produced.  This  may  be  done  in 
difTercnt  ways,  and  in  varying  degree,  but  in  no  sin- 
gle case  can  it  he  said  that  the  limits  dividing  the  in- 
ferior from  the  eipial  have  been  exceeded.  Even  in 
the  rmir/fwi,  of  all  oratorios  the  one  where  the  or- 
chestra is  most  important,  its  suhonlination  is  appar- 
ent, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  result  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  consummate  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  composer.  Herr  (ioldscbmidt  has 
"chosen  to  viidate  this  rule.  lie  has  attempted  to 
push  his  orchestra  into  a  position  of  eipiality  with,  if 
not  of  superiority  to  the  vocal  music,  and  has  there- 
by s]ioiled  his  work,  for  several  good  and  suflicient 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  by  the  fitful,  erratic,  and 
indeiiendenl  action  of  the  instruments  he  has  not  only 
left  the  voices  in  great  part  unsustaincd.  hut  has  pos- 
itively turned  what  might  have  been  a-sistance  into 
an  obstacle.  The  or<-heslra  is  throughout  fi^lt  to  he  a 
bore  likely  to  come  in  at  any  moment— as  a  mailer 
of  fact  it  iloes  come  in  at  very  many  moments— and 
by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  singers,  hinder 
them  in  their  work.  The  result  is  that  one  is  driven 
to  ri-gard  the  insiiumcnis  and  voices  as  antagonists 
rather  than  felloiv  laborers  for  a  common  end.  It  is 
true  that,  looking  at  the  general  character  of  the  mu- 
sic, noboilv  i-an  feel  the  sliL'htest  interest  in  eiilier. 
The  fact  may  he  nn  ill  compliment  to  Herr  (iold- 
scbmidt, hut  it  will  aflbrd  a  crumb  of  comfort  lo 
those  who  may  have  to  hear  his  composilion.  Again, 
the  orchestra,  made  thus  prominent  and  intrusive, 
gives  an  added  ofl'euce  by  reason  of  the  indifl'erent 
music  it  has  to  discourse."  It  is  curious  to  note  with 
what  siuL'ular  recklessness  Herr  Goldschmidt  has 
rushed  into  unnecessary  difficulties.  He  is  like  a 
man  who,  having  to  ford  a  river,  does  so  at  the  widest 
and  deepest  part,  with  the  certainty  of  being  laughed 
at  even  if  be  gels  across.  An  oratorio  coiislructed 
like  /iH(/(  is  the  most  exacting  of  its  kind,  because 
the  incessant  use  of  the  orchestra,  ns  a  jirincipal.  de- 
mands a  power  of  musical  description,  and  a  fertility 
of  invention  given  only  to  a  very  few.  Among  iliose 
very  few  is  not  Ilerr  Goldschmidt.  The  [jreludcs 
and  interludes  which  form  so  large  a  jiarl  of  his  work 
are  remarkable,  spite  of  here  and  there  a  striking  pas- 
sage,  for  a  monotony  and  a  poverty  of  ideas  which 
make  their  very  existence  a  monument  of  the  com- 
poser's selfdelusion.  Their  special  a|)plication  very 
rarely  appears.  The  architect  of  the  Oystal  ralace 
so  drew  his  plans  that  any  column  or  girder  would 
fit  equally  well  into  a  hundred  difl'erent  places.  Af- 
ter the  same  fashion,  though  not  with  ihe  same  sym- 
metrical result.  Herr  (ioldsc  liinidt's  orchesiral  passa- 
ges might  ho  arranged  anyhoiv  and  anyhow  would 
he  equally  had. 

I  should  like,  after  all  this  necessary  fault-finding, 
lo  he  able  to  iiraise  the  vocal  music  wliicli  Ikitth  con- 
tains, lint  Ilerr  Gcjldscbmidt  has  barred  the  rioor 
against  any  such  satisfaction.  He  has  adopted  in  its 
literal  meaning  ihc  cry  of  poor  I'ai  :  "I  will  be 
drowned,  and  nobody  shall  help  me."  Surely  if  he 
could  not  be  other  than  fragmentary  and  incoherent 
— if  he  could  not  avoid  treating  the  orchestra  as  I 
have  shown  he  has  treat"d  it — it  was  in  his  [jower  to 
write  vocal  phrases  which  should  be  singable  and  me- 
lodious. We  were  none  of  us  disposed  to  be  exacting 
on  this  matter.  Nobody  asked  for  the  divine  tune- 
fulness of  Mozart,  the  severe  dicniiy  of  Handel,  or 
Ihe  flowing  gr.ice  of  Haydn.  But  tune  of  some  kimi 
was  expected.  Pitv  for  lis  that  we  should  ag.-iin  have 
to  learn  how  blessed  be  is  that  expecieth  nothing. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  theme  in  Jiul/t  whiidi  falls 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  and  not  one  likely  to  remain 
■in  the  memory.  This  is  the  most  fatal  blot  of  all. 
Molodv  is  the  soul  of  music.  There  may  be  in  n 
work  everything  rdse — ripe  scholarship,  great  experi- 
ence, an  excellent  judgment,  but  without  melody  it 
is  no  more  than  a  perfect  body  wanting  life.  Far 
better  a  body  maimed  or  deformed,  if  it  but  breathe 
and  live,  than  such  an  one.  Herr  Goldschniiilt  of- 
fers ns  neither  ;  for  his  Unlit  is  .in  unsymmctrical 
corpse. 

But  besides  nil  this,  and  to  take  a  lower  view,  the 
new  oratorio  is  wanting  in  proofs  of  scholarship. 
Thought  it  evinces  in  abundance,  and  much  pains- 
taking care  ;  bill  the  most  zealous  workm:in  can  do 
nothing  without  tools.  Having  inventC'l  such  themes 
ns  was  possilile,  Herr  Goldsdimidt  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  lo  \voik  them  up.  Of  dev(dop- 
ment,  masterly  or  otherwise,  there  is  little  or  none  in 
the  work.     Of  repetition   in   various   keys    there   is 
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jilenty,  init  repetition  nffords  a  poor  ntnl  sorry  sul)- 
stiliilt;  for  the  jiower  to  present  the  Kinnc  thoiiLiIu  in 
cver-V)iryin^',  jihvayw  inteiesiin^  forms.  As  exam- 
ples of  contrjipiiiitiil  skill,  the  two  (tr  three  fnj^al  cho- 
ruses in  Jinth  are  of  a  very  inferior  oider,  rescmhlinfj; 
nothini;  so  imi;-h  jis  the  exercises  of  ji  stnilent  endow- 
or!  with  poor  abilities,  or  nfflieted  with  an  indilVcrcnt 
(Ciieher. 

ACier  wlint  hns  hecn  said  anv  defniled  analysis  of 
ihi'  work  !•<  iiTin(*('(;ssury,  heeaiise,  in  the  ficfl  pl-.H-e,  I 
shonM  ha^e  to  repeat  myself,  and  next,  as  Ihith  is 
nor  lM<eIv  lo  he  heard  a;:ain,  the  rc'^nlt  lo  the  reader 
wniihl  lijirdlv  repav  niv  rronhle  iind  his  lifiie  The 
foa'i^ninL'  tr'""<-rjl  rcmiirk*^  liave  hccn  rnaile,  not  hi^- 
'  ;tii^i'  rhc\  were  detnandcil  hy  the  Importance  of  tlie 
nev^  (ip)ir(nin,  so  much  as  hcciuise  they  enforce  the 
rtuc  i)  iif  II.  rr  (ioldsi-hmidr's  tnilnre.  In  some  dis 
t-ir!".  rhc  fjiiniers  h;n'c  a  hahit  ofimilintr  dead  kites  to 
their  hsirn  doors,  pmir  enronwqer  /cs  tniftrs.  With  the 
same  henevnh-nt  o'-jecr  in  view  I  have  written  this 
somewhat  len[2:thv  notice. 


■ininui!  nf  Mwsu. 


;.  )S  I  <^)N.  SF,PT.  as,  1807. 

B^c]l's  "Mfjgnificat,"   described  by  Robert 

Franz. 

[II. 

,  ...  In  his  clinrflt  rompnsitioiis  Ijacli  is  aitl- 
•m1  In'  :i  tviv'itmi'nt  of  forms  wliich  is  per'uli^r  to 
\  't  oiih  lines  llii^  roiin  irive  him  the 
iiif  ms  nl  )iiTst'Miini;  till'  snlij'Tt ;  but  he  knows 
:i!so  how  to  introfltice  a  ajpnhnlicnl  siixnifieation  ; 
he  c^n  I'xalt  the  receiveil  forms  hy  putting  their 
main  proporiions  into  relation  with  the  .subject 
and  its  (h't-per  meanin'j       Witliont  hesitation  we 

\  lai  ll  d.i' n  as  \  rnle  :  the  deeper  Baeh  ap- 
pears in  his  formal  combinations,  the  more  cer- 
tain we  may  be  that  behind  tlie  unusual  expres- 
sion lies  concealed  an  equally  surprisinp;  thouf;ht. 
To  r'nter  into  the  meanini^  of  the  words  poeti- 
'■.illi  \i  ill  prove  a  short,  ^iir^'  way  to  solve  the 
li.l.lle.   .   .    . 

N'l  one,  who  can  accustom  himself  (o  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter,  will  see  any  untenable 
hypothesis  in  the  inter|iretation  which  we  have 
sujsested  of  the  last  Aria  and  Chorus;  in  words 
and  notes  alike  is  found  the  clearest  confirmation. 
To  be  sure,  most  attempts  at"interpretation,"such 
as  are  often  made  in  the  case  of  instrumental 
works,  are  very  wide  of  the  mark  and  are  apt  to 
run  into  tlie  most  contradictory  views  ;  one,  for 
instance,  scein;!  in  Beethoven's  A-major  Sympho- 
ny tlie  descri|itioii  of  a  merry  wedding  among 
peasants,  while  another  deems  it  the  greatest 
tragedy  since  King  Lear!  But  in  musical  works 
of  Art  founded  on  a  definite  verbal  text  the  case 
is  different,  and  sue  h  attempts  not  only  need  no 
hesitation,  but  are  sometimes  even  nei-essary. 
The  word  gi\es  a  distinct  direction  and  mi'aninu 
to  the  tone;  it  is  a  safeguard  against  arbitrary 
allegorizing  and  extravagance,  and  will  recon- 
cile divergent  views  far  more  easily  than  is  pos- 
sible in  pnreh'  Instrumental  works. 

But  to  c'omi"  back  to  the  Marjiufii-nl  ! 

5  To  tiic  wild  unrest  of  the  riutnber  just  de- 
.scrilied  there  now  succeeds,  in  splendid  contrast, 
a  Bass  Solo  (in  A  major,  4-4  measure),  with  the 
words  :  "Quia  fecit  mihi  maf/na,  ijiii  polriif!  est,  el 
snnctiim  nnmen  f/".'"  (For  Hi'  that  is  mighty  hath 
done  to  me  great  things,  and  holy  is  liis  name) 
Here  all  breathes  warm  and  heart-felt  thankful- 
ness for  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  hath 
done  to  us,  and  praises  his  holy  name.  The 
economy  of  this   Aria   is   really    admirable    and 


couhl  Iiardly  be  surpassed.  A  characteristic  and 
expressive  motive  of  the  ?)f7.Mo  conlimio,  forming 
four  measures,  repeat.s  itself  continually  in  the 
most  dillerent  positions  and  intervals  through  the 
whole  movement.  First  it  diverges  to  the  Dom- 
inant key,  from  whlcdi,  by  a  gentle  transition,  it 
reaches  the  piirallcl  key,  F-sharp  minor.  Then 
we  are  led  into  the  Mediant,  from  which  the 
Tonic  springs  again  as  if  new-born.  The  voice 
[lart  takes  its  material  partly  from  this  theme; 
partly  it  moves,  calmly  and  full  of  dignity,  in  free 
and  independent  figures,  which  mount  and  float 
above  it  like  the  smoke  nf  a  thank-offering.  The 
noble  foT'm  of  its  coiitilciia  gives  us  the  desired 
opportunity  of  here  inserting  some  remarks  about 
the  style  and  character  of  Bach's  vocal  melody. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion,  that  Bach  treats 
his  voice  parts  mosth'  in  an  instrumental  manner: 
"he  was  exclusively  an  organ  player,  and  has 
carried  the  customary  organ  style  even  into  vocal 
composition,"  we  often  hear  it  asserted.  Surely 
it  is  rather  hasty,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
to  suppose  a  great  artist  capable  of  such  absurd 
mistakes  ;  moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  our  master's 
manner  of  proceeding  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  so  thoughtless  an  assumption.  AVhen  Bach 
composes  tor  the  organ  he  does  not  write  in  the 
piano-forte  manner,  and  so  vice  vcfsd  :  his  way  of 
treating  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the  oboe,  the 
flute,  in  short  all  the  rest  of  the  instruments,  is 
so  characteristic  and  so  masterly,  that  no  one 
now-a-days  can  seriously  think  of  undertaking  to 
surpass  him.  To  be  sure  he  often  taxes  his  ma- 
terial lo  the  utmost,  but  he  never  demands  of  it 
what  it  is  impossible  to  execute  !  He  not  only 
knew  most  accurately  the  technical  peculiarities 
of  the  instruments,  but  he  had  penetrated  far 
deeper  into  the  very  nature  and  individuality  of 
f'ach.  We  can  here  appeal  to  competent  author- 
ities, such  as  Joachim,  who  actually  maintain  that 
Bach  was  far  before  his  age  in  all  that  he  has  of- 
fered for  the  violin,  for  instance  ;  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated, both  in  thought  and  practice,  all  the 
possibilities  of  later  technical  developments. 
Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  less  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  that  material  for 
which  he  wrote  the  most  intense  things  his  rich 
soul  conceived,  the  human  voice — for  that,  too,  is 
an  instrument  in  its  way — and  that  he  used  it 
more  unlitly  as  if  it  were  something  comparative- 
ly lifeless,  unorganic  V  ....  The  principal  hin- 
drance which  the  singer  meets  in  Bach's  cantile- 
na,  consists  essentially  in  the  traditional  method 
of  singing.  Bach's  vocal  setting  rests  upon  the 
ground  of  the  old  German  music,  which  at  an 
early  period  attached  more  importance  to  the 
iL'ords  and  sought  to  make  them  the  precise  bear- 
ers of  tne  melody  ;  in  Eccard  the  contrast  of  a 
German  and  an  Italian  school  in  this  sense  is 
clearly  manifest. 

6.  The  next  nundjcr  of  the  ^[niinijirat  brintrs 
us  a  Duet  between  the  Alto  and  the  Tenor,  in  £ 
minor,  12-8  measure,  to  the  worils:  "Et  miseri- 
ciirdia  a  prnrjenie  in  prnrjeniex  timenlibiis  etim" 
(And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  hira  from 
generation  to  generation).  Here  again  Bach 
shows  himself  a  deep  interpreter  of  the  words  of 
the  text,  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Tiie  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  its  ef- 
fect on  those  who  fear  him  is  musii-ally  delineated 
in  masterly  outlines.  The  voices  are  supported 
by  the  string  quartet — the  violins  and  viola 
muted,  the  former  doubled  by  the  flutes.     Li  this 


duplication  the  violins  and  flutes  exchange  their 
brilliant  and  softer  tone-colors,  as  if  Bach  meant 
to  indicate  the  at  once  elevating  and  soothing  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  mercy  on  the  licart  that 
turns  toward  it.  At  the  words:  "tivtejitihus  eiim," 
the  instruments  are  mostly  silent  and  leave  the 
accompaniment  to  the  Organ.  The  concluding 
turn  of  the  voice  parts  is  startlingly  effective 
through  the  astonishing  boldness  of  the  modula- 
tion. 

7.  The  following  Chorus  forms  a  grand  con- 
trast to  this  mild  Duet.  Its  far  reaching,  power- 
ful main  theme,  majestically  entering  in  a  com- 
pass of  an  octave  and  a  half,  first  brings  the 
words:  ^^Fecit  po/enliam"  (He  hath  showed 
strength).  Against  this  "pnlcntia,"  spreading  it- 
.self  in  all  directions,  infinitely  mobile,  Bach  ofl- 
sets  a  motive  on  the  words:  "m  hrnchio  suo" 
(with  his  arm),  which  seems  to  embody  an  oppo- 
site and  yet  kindred  element,  a  compressed  force, 
.self-poised  yet  tensely  strained.  The  main 
theme,  entering  first  in  the  Tenor,  is  attended 
from  the  outset  by  smart  rhythmical  blows  of  the 
other  voice  parts,  with  which  the  orchestra — but 
without  trumpets  and  drums — ^joins  in  imita- 
tive beats.  Then  the  Alto  takes  it,  while  the 
Tenor  develops  the  counter-motive  :  "  in 
hrachio  suo,"  and  the  other  vocal  oud  orchestral 
parts  continue  their  strong  rhythmical  movement. 
The  theme  is  now  handed  over  to  the  Second 
Soprano,  then  to  the  Bass,  afterwards  to  the  First 
Soprano,  and  finally  to  the  orchestra.  The 
voices,  however,  which  have  already  executed  it, 
leave  that  rhythmical  figure  more  and  more  to 
the  orchestra  and  take  an  ever  freer  altitude  in 
the  richest  contrapuntal  forms,  so  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  the  main  motive  in  the  or- 
chestra they  are  all  engaged  in  fully  independent 
motion.  ]\Ieanwhile  two  new  accessory  motives 
have  introduced  themselves  on  the  word  :  "flis- 
persit"  (he  hath  scattered),  symbolizing  it  in  pic- 
torial forms.  The  Continue,  for  its  part,  sup- 
ports this  wonderful  structure  in  rhythms  proper 
to  itself,  and  admirably  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  whole.  At  last  one  of  the  ac- 
cessory motives  of  the  "ilispfirxit"  remains  alone 
upon  the  field  and  suddenly  forces  out,  in  a 
shrill  chord  broken  short  otT,  the  word  that  com- 
pletes its  sense,  "superbos"  (the  proud). 

And  here  occurs  a  case,  -which  for  the  first  time 
gives  us  occasion  to  express  a  modest  doubt  as  to 
whether  Bach  has  done  the  best  thing.  The  text 
of  the  Vulgate  gives  the  words:  "dispersit  super- 
Iios  menle  cordis  sui"  (He  hath  scattered  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts)  as  if  they  be- 
longed together,  and  therein  follows  the  Greek 
original.  Bach  on  the  contrary  separates  them 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  breaking  short  off  at 
the  word  "superhos"  and,  after  a  long  pause,  set- 
ting against  it,  in  a  solemn  Adagio,  the  words: 
'■■menle  cordis  sui."  But  perhaps  the  master  was 
misled  by  the  not  precisely  classical  Latin,  into 
referring  ".«!(("  not  to  "superlos,"'  but  to  God.  In 
that  ca.se  he  might  possibly  have  attached  to  the 
whole  passage  this  meaning  :  "He  hath  scattered 
the  pioud — with  the  breath  of  his  mouth."  Con- 
struing the  text  in  this  way,  the  musical  course 
of  the  sentence  is  now  fully  justified  and  of  per- 
fect beauty.  If  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy, 
there  would  scarcely  seem  to  remain  any  other, 
save  to  ascribe  to  Bach  the  bad  taste  of  havin" 
wished  to  glorify  "the  proud"  by  the  most  mighty 
and  subline  means   of  expression.     We  do    not 
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claim  to  lie  at  all  competent  to  ileciile    the  ques- 
tion, and  glaiily  leave  it  to  abler  liands. 

8.  The  <'liorus  is  succeedeiJ  by  a  Tenor  Solo,  In 
F-sharp  minor,  3-4  measure,  which  in  its  essen- 
tial I'eatiires  shows  a  kindred  feeling.  It  treats 
the  text:  "Di/nisuil  polfiiles  <le  seile,  ei  citihavil 
humiles"  (lie  liatli  put  down  the  mii^hty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  detiree). 
Here  too  Bach  has  not  allowed  the  obvious  an- 
titlieses  to  escape  Iiini,  and  lias  known  how  to 
present  them  energetically  and  characteristically 
enough. 

(To  be   continued). 


Music  in  Boston. 

'')ur  season  Iiegins  with  a  concert  not  so  much  ad- 
dressed lo  Boston,  as  to  tlie  Western  country  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  Micndei.ssoiin  (Juintktti^ 
Ci.un.  wiiose  sphere  has  ever  been  the  <piiet  one  of 
classical  C'lianiher  Music,  lieing  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
Western  tour  of  some  three  months,  will  "innugurate 
their  19thSe.nson"  on  Monday  evening  with  a  con- 
cert in  the  great  Music  Ilall.  For  their  friends  hi^re 
this  concert  means  (Jnoil  live  for  a  while,  Aitf  iVii'- 
dersphn  !  What  it  "inaugurates"  is  the  aforesaid 
Western  tour.  It  is  as  if  the  Pleiades  (dear  little 
earnest,  constant  Quintette  Club  up  there  among  the 
brighter  but  not  sweeter  stars,  shouM  "inautjurate" 
their  million-billionth  season  by  madly  shooting  from 
their  spliere  to  race  awhile  with  t lie  sensational  meteors 
and  comets  !  We  wish  them  true  success,  anrl  that 
they  may  leave  good  seeds  in  all  the  towns  they  visit, 
— that  is  lo  s:iy  inspiring  memories  of  the  best  kinds 
of  music  which  they  have  been  nccustumcd  so  long 
to  interpret  here. 

The  concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  large  as  the  place 
is,  and  better  suited  ff)r  an  *)rcliestra,  promises  to  be 
a  really  good  one.  Besides  the  Club  itself,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs,  W.  II.  SciiDi-Tzt-;,  Cari.  Mkisi^i,, 
Thomas  Kvan,  E.  M.  IlmNnr.  (a  new  member), 
and  Wui.v  Fries,  other  good  artists  will  take  part, 
namely:  Mr.  C.  Pktp:rsii,ka,  the  jiiaiMst  ;  Messrs. 
Pe  KinAs,  oboe  ;  Ei.tz,  bassoon  ;  Ma.mans,  horn  ; 
and  Stkin,  double-bass  ;  ami  a  Quartet  of  siufjers  : 
Mrs.  II.  M.  Smith.  Miss  Kvan,  Mr  .Tami-;s  Whit- 
ney an<l  Mr.  M.  W.  Wiiitsi;v.  The  programme 
is  rich  and  for  the  most  part  clas*^ieal.  It  contains 
two  large  works  :  the  Nonetto  by  Spohr,  and  the  ever 
welcome  Septet  by  Hummel  (Mr.  I'etersilea  at  the 
piano).  The  t^nartcl  (in  canon)  from  Fuhl'in  and  a 
couple  of  Mendelssohn  Quartets  are  tem])ting  vocal 
pieces  surely,  and  still  fre>h.  The  two  ladies  will 
sing  solos  by  i\Ieyerbcer  and  Siii;elli.  and  Mr.  Flies 
will  play  a  'cello  and  Mr.  Ilcimll  a  time  solo. — The 
Club  will  return  bofoio  New  Year,  and  tbcn  we  trust 
we  shall  have  nice  classical  Quartets,  (Quintets  ami 
Trios  in  the  Cliickering  "Chamber"  as  of  old. 

The  Harvard  SvMi'tiosv  Cos(-i.:rts  will  begin  on 
Thursd.ay  afternoon,  Nov.  7.  at  half  p:ist  three 
o'clock.  They  will  soon  be  formally  announced. 
Meanwhile  we  may  say  that  they  will  be  of  the  same 
general  cliai-ai-ter  as  before,  presenting  onlv  thr  hcsf 
in  Sympliony,  Overture,  (Concerto,  t.**:c.  ;  except  that 
the  space  hitherto  occupied  in  each  concert  (ol'ien  the 
larger  half)  by  the  I'iano  will  be  more  limited, 
and  the  vocal  element  callcii  in  oftener  for  variety. 
'  The  Orchestra,  in  spile  of  the  absence  of  tlic  Quin- 
tette Cluii  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  bids  fair  to 
be  larger  and  better  than  ever  before.  It  certainlv 
will  be,  and  the  string  department  considerablv 
strengthened,  if  thejsale  of  season  tickets  warr.Tuts  so 
larce  an  outlay. 

The  Parepa-Rosa  concert  troupe  (tinder  Mr. 
Harrison's  management),  composed  of  nenrlv  the 
'  same  elements  as  before,  will  visit  Boston  early  in 
November.  There  is  a  chance,  too,  that  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  Orchestra,  from  New  York,  mav 
give  a  few  concerts  in  our  Music  Hall    in    the   latter 


part  of  October.  The  more  the  merrier  ;  if  they  will 
|ilay  good  Symphonies,  and  do  their  best,  we  may 
learn  .something  by  them. 

The  Great  Organ  is  still  played  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  noon,  and  commonly  on  Sunday  even- 
ings. There  have  been  some  excellent  programmes 
of  late,  parlirularly  those  of  Mr.  Pearce,  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  Mr  ,1.  K  Paine.  All  our  best  organ- 
ists take  turns  as  hitherto. — Other  movements  are  not 
yet  developed.  But  we  may  count  it  certain  that  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  soon  break  through 
its  reserve  ;  that  the  pleasant  Wcdncsd.iy  Afternoon 
Concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union  will  come  along  in 
due  time — we  hope  there  will  be  more  of  them  than 
last  year ;  and  that  the  various  classical  Chamber 
and  Piano  ^Matine'es  and  Soirees  will  he  as  numerous 
and  even  choicer  than  before.  For  one  novelty,  Jlr. 
Kreissmann  has  an  idea  of  bringing  out  Schubert's 
very  remarkable  "Ossian"  songs. — a  capital  idea, 
which  we  hereby  adjure  him  to  put  into  deed. 

Concert  at  Mii.ton.  The  Choir  of  the  Unitari- 
an Cliurib  (Dr.  Morison's),  under  the  spur  of  a 
zealous  director  in  the  person  of  the  genial  Colon{d  of 
the  Governor's  Cadets,  Dr.  C.  C.  Holmes,  and  aided 
liy  an  cnercetic  stud"  of  musicallv  cultivatctl  ladies, 
has  made  this  beautiful  Blue  Hills  suburb  musically 
famous  hereabouts  of  late.  Such  an  amateur  con- 
cert (or  prnfcssi<in.il  cither)  has  scddom  occurred  in  a 
"country  meeting  house"  as  that  of  Saturday  after- 
noon,Sept.  14.  It  was  remarkable  in  the  character  of 
the  audieni'C,  largely  composed  of  refined  persons 
thronging  in  over  all  the  roads  from  pleasant  summer 
residences  and  from  the  city.  Tlio  unusual  assemblace 
of  fine,  cultivated  voices  (mostly  amateurs)  and  the 
well  selected  programme  were  not  the  whole  attrac- 
tion. There  was  a  line  new  Organ,  built  by  Hook,  to 
tu.Ip  defray  the  cost  of  wliicli  was  one  motive  of  the 
concert.  Tender  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Willcox  it 
furnished  the  accompaniments  ;  and  very  sweet,  rich, 
ori^andike  in  the  best  sense,  its  tones,  of  well  contrast 
ed  C(dors.  proved.  Three,  four,  excellent  soprano^,  in 
solos,  duets,  trios,  &c.,  two  fine  tenors,  a' thoroughly 
schooled  basso.  likewise,  besides  the  very  select  choir, 
and  Wulf  Fries's  'cello,  rendered  the  following  selec- 
tion with  admirable  cth'ct  throughout  : 

Iniprnvisntion. —  Orciill U'illrnt. 

Clciiia,  from  :iil    Mii«,< IIuvUii. 

.l,rii'i:ili'in.  Thou  tint  killest,   &c Mi-nilils.olin. 

1  win   Mi.fnilv  Thn:     ITrio) Mo,«-i,tlmI. 

U,"  VI'  FHiihfiil  unto  l),..',lli MenilHls,«ohn. 

AmbcU.'V.t  llriEht  nn.l  Fair iroiil.-l. 

Mv   SonKslnill  I.e  lilwiiy.      (Duet) Men.l.-1-^olin. 

K/itlicT  wliosi-  lilc-s>in),' J-  ll.'oe.lirt. 

l..inl.  Iii.ve    Mercy l'eri;ole.i. 

Mo^e>;  ill  i;i;\  j<t,    I'myer Itn>vini 

!tene,lietii*i.  A(tnus  !)ei  and  Dona   Nobis U'elter. 

Are  M:iri:i .^ctiiiliert. 

Ill  liis  IlanJs.  .     M.ndels.-ohn. 

.s.ib,    

Mv  lli-.irl  ever  Fnitbful T'.nrh. 

I'rolect  us.     (Trio) Curscbm/inn. 

l'tH\  er  from  Der  Freyschiltz AVeber. 

Spirit  .Soii^   liny. III. 

Intliinuiintiis Ro.vnini. 

The  ",Ieriisalem"  air,  the  rapturous  Bach  song 
(" FrolJorkc,  itif-in  //er;").the  solo  in  the  Inji'iiitmiilua, 
and  other  important  solo  passages,  were  sung  bv  a 
youn;;  lady  from  the  South,  who  has  been  spending  a 
year  In  Boston,  wdiose  voice  and  talent  have  seemed 
to  us  to  contain  finer  promise  than  has  yet  sprung 
up  anionic  us.  Sweet,  rich,  lar;;e,  thoroui^hly  musi- 
cal and  sympnthctic,  this  voice  is  also  of  great  com- 
pass ;  while  the  whole  nature  is  truly  and  sineerelv 
musical.  We  bad  hoped  much  from  her  in  the  near 
future  fir  our  Ora'orio  and  bii^hcr  concert  niusie  ; 
hut  she  is  sent  to  Italv  to  study  and  we  have  lost 
her!  We  do  not  feel  the  right  to  name  her;  still 
less  the  other  fiir  possessors  of  refined,  briirlit  voices 
who  sail;;  "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  the 
"Praver"  from  I-y>ifscliutz,  the  .-l?-^  Maria,  S:c.  Mr. 
Wetherliee  gave  the  piece  by  Pergolcse  with  artist- 
like  anil  true  expression.  Dr.  Langmaid  put  feeling 
an.l  sweetness  into  the  Mendebsolm  tenor  air:  "Be 
ve  faithful,"  with  'cello  ohhliijtitii  ;  and  Havdn's 
"Spirit  Song"  (so  seldom  heard  of  late)  was  beauti- 
ful I  v  sum.' by  a  youns  tenor  undergraduate  at  Har- 
vard. We  wisli  we  had  room  to  speak  of  more.  It 
was  all  good. 


New  Glees, 

The  Greeting.     A  Neiv  OIre  Bool  hi;  L.  O.  Fmer- 

SON.     Boston  :  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  18G7,  pp.  200. 

The  American  musical  mind  has  a  wonderful  lean- 
ing to  psalm  tunes.  The  first  efforts  of  composers 
are  directed  to  the  production  of  some  new  labor  of 
this  sort,  ^vhose  chief  glorv  it  is  tti  he  so  very  like 
pome  already  existing  model,  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  adverse  criticism.  The  tremendous  volume 
of  this  psalm  tune  deluo;e,  that  has  jiourcd  upon  us 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  something  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Tunes  in  every  conceivable  style,  and 
in  style  inconceivable  before.  Tunes  jiretty.  tunes 
ugly.  Tunes  high,  and  tunes  low.  Tunes  in  fl:its, 
tunes  in  sharps.  1'unes  strong — tunrs  weak,  'i'lie 
latter  how  preponderant  ! 

And  then  consider  the  use  wdiieh  the-e  nnie^  serve. 
Although  all  nominally  "sacred,"  scarcely  tnu'  in 
ten  was  ever  suntx  in  church.  They  arc  reidly  used 
as  sinking. school  glees.  Glees  thev  really  are,  most 
of  them,  despite  the  "sacred"  words. 

And  the  Anthems.  What  an  account  is  there  for 
some  one  to  settle  !  Or  will  the  trenihling  compos- 
ers be  mustered  c;i  iinissr  to  render  iifi  their  account  ? 
Who  can  tell  !  .Sueli  weary  piiees  of  miisiinl  jibit- 
itiides  as  we  have  Iiild  tii  wade  thlollt:li!  .Accord 
ing  to  the  well-known  iheologii  uI  fnrnmla,  the 
"strength"  of  these  works  is  'perfert  weakness.'' 
And  yet,  despite  this  weakness  of  diet,  we  tiave  lie- 
coiiic  stronger.  Taking  the  various  clnin  li  collei'- 
tione  as  a  wdiole.  we  see  (hat  the  recent  woiks  mmii- 
fcst  an  improvement  ovr  their  predecessors,  lioth  in 
taste  and  in  technical  execution.  The  only  retroces- 
sion, if  there  be  anv,  consists  ill  an  appari-nt  bu  k, 
latterly,  of  the  religious  earnestness  of  the  earlier 
authors.  And  this  is  unavoidable  !  liir  iniw  there  is 
money  in  singing  books.  The  earnestness  of  the 
present  is  a  prrtna'arif  earnestness,  not  a  religious. 

Another  good  sign  t»f  the  jiresent  state  of  taste  is 
the  greater  attention  given  to  Glees.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Ringing  of  glees  was  almost  unheard  of  in 
New  Kngland.  A  little  later  the  Fnglish  glees  lie. 
gan  to  he  sung  under  tlie  auspices  of  Dr.  Masmi  and 
Mr.  Geo.. I.  Wcl.h.  Hut  what  sober,  stately  old 
glees  were  those  !  In  jioint  of  dignity,  to  sing  one  of 
those  glees  was  little  more  mirthful  than  to  say  high 
m:iss.  Good,  to  be  sure,  hut  so  jn-o/wr  !  After  a 
while,  however,  .American  glees  beg^m  to  be  manu- 
faclurcd, — and  some,  romjios'tl. 

The  diflieultics  under  which  those  early  writers 
labored  were  not  sliglit.  Some  of  them  had  no 
knowledge  of  cfiiinter[)oiut  or  musical  form,  save 
wdiat  little  they  had  got  by  "unconscious  absorption." 
Yet  they  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected  ; — [icrliaps 
better. 

The  American  Glee  has  generallv  been  one  of  two 
things,  father  a  sprightly  melody,  n)  liarmoiiized 
that  the  accompanving  voices  do  nothing  but  accom- 
pany ;  or,  a  very  blind  and  ignorant  iniiiation  (// 
Mendelssohn's  Part  Songs,  wdiicli  are  verilablc  ideal 
glees.  The  kind  first  nientionjd  is  poor  sluR'.  The 
effects  to  be  attained  on  this  system  soon  wear  out. 
None  of  the  parts  have  any  real  work,  save  the  So- 
prano. The  glees  of  the  second  class  have  suffered 
worst  of  all  from  the  ignorance  of  [heir  composers. 
Mendelssohn's  Part  .Songs  were  composed  by  one 
thoroughlv  versed  in  all  the  resources  afforded  by 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  imitation  and  fugue. 
To  him,  also,  the  various  musical  forms  were  well 
known;  and  he  knew  just  how  to  em[doy  each  one, 
or  wiiat  license  to  take,  as  his  purpose  required. 
With  our  composers  in  general  ttiere  has  been  no 
such  knowdedge.  Then  loo  he  had  '/ea/ii.s,  which 
with  us  is  rarer  vet. 

In  the  \vork  before  us  there  are  sixtv-sevcn  Glees. 
.-Ml  of  these  are  riew  except  perliaiis  fmr,  which  are 
Kuro[)Caii.  (.)f  these  new  ones  Mr.  Emerson  claims 
•JCt,  and  Mr.  I...  H.  Southard  2.").  The  remaining  IG 
are  from  miscellaneous  sources.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  writer  to  examine  this  hook,  and  it 
must  be  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  use  it,  for  the  work 
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is,  in  pctRTiil,  gooil.  Mr.  Emerson  Ims  a  good  nura- 
lior  of  popular,  easy  pieces,  and  quilo  a  nunilier  of 
still  more  beauliful  ones  in  a'  somewliat  German 
style.  Mr.  Southard  is  well  known  as  ii  thorough 
master  of  musical  composition, — a  man  who  knows 
how  to  express  his  melodic  ideas  ;  he  is  also  known 
as  a  composer,  fertile  in  ideas,  fresh  in  invention. 
The  present  works  from  hia  jien  are  beautiful,  and 
fully  sustain  his  reputation.  Younp;  students  in  this 
kind  of  musical  structure  are  j^ointed,  with  pleasure, 
to  llie  tasteful  form  of  the  ntore  extended  of  these 
glees.  It  is  worthy  of  study  to  see  how  nicely  the 
unities  are  preserved  in  the  period  relations,  no  leas 
than  how  well  each  voice  is  kept  occnpied  with  some- 
thing; really  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

We  congratulate   the   authors  of  the   "Greeting" 
upon  their  success.  w.  s.  n.  M. 


Music  in  New  York  unfolds  a  programme  for 
this  winter  long  as  Lcporello's  Catalogue, — and  as 
almost  everything  seems  to  be  done  in  the  name  of 
one  man,  the  impresario  Harrison,  we  presume  we 
are  to  consider  him  the  master  spirit  of  all  these  con- 
quests. Not  only  has  he  captured  the  Parepa-Rosa 
couple  with  all  their  party,  who  have  already  "aus- 
piciously inaugurated"  (advertising  critics'  favorite 
expression)  the  season  by  a  concert  at  Irving  Hall  in 
tlie  old  miscellaneous  Bateman  style;  but  he  has 
taken  Oratorio  in  charge  and  announces  a  series  to 
be  given  at  Steinway  Hall  {which  they  say  has  been 
much  improved),  as  follows  ;  Nov.  21,  "Creation;" 
Dec.  12,  "Elijah  ;"  Dec.  2,5,  "Messiah  ;"  Jan.  23, 
"Samson  ;"  Feb  20,  "Judas  Maccaba^us  ;"  March 
10,  "St.  Paul  ;"  to  which  add  Mr.  Bristow's  "Dan- 
iel" for  the  first  time. — Then  again,  this  wideawake 
manager  has  secured  for  his  concerts  the  "lion  pian- 
ist" of  twenty  years  ago,  Leopold  de  Meyer,  of 
"ifaiche  ilarocaine"  memory,  musician  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Sultan,  who  "very  unexpectedly,"  the 
papers  say,  walked  into  the  music  market  of  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  to  play  at  Steinway 
Hall  a  limited  number  of  nights,  beginning  Oct.  1, 
with  Parepa,  Kosa,  and  Thomas's  orchestra  assist- 
ing. 

Said  Thomas  and  orchestra  also  revolve  round 
the  Harrison  sun.  His  programme  of  Symphony 
Soirc'es  as  announced,  is  worth  copying  : 

lat  Soir^f.  Symphony  in  D  (first  time),  by  Bach 
(Emanuel  ■?);  Aria  from  Gluck's  ^-IrmiWa  (1st  time), 
sung  bv  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  ;  Introduction  from  2nd 
act  of  Chernbini's  Malm  (first  time) ;  Recit.  and 
Aria  from  Mozart's  Figaro,  Mme.  Rosa  ;  two  move- 
ments from  Schubert's  unfinished  Symphony  in  B- 
flat  minor  (first  time);  5tli  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven. 

Ind  Soirt'c  :  Synipliony  in  D,  (No.  2  in  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  edition),  Haydn  ;  Piano  Solo,  by  Leo- 
pold de  Meyer  ;  Overture  in  C,  op.  124,  Beethoven; 
Piano  Solo  ;  Schumann's  .'id  Symphony,  in  E  flat. 

Sd  SoirA".  Beethoven's  8th  Symphony;  Piaro 
Solo,  De  Meyer  ;  Symphonic  Poem  {"Die  Idenle"), 
by  Liszt  (first  time)  ;  T'iano  Solo  ;  Overture  to  Gen- 
overa,  Schumann. 

ith.  Overture  to  Coriolanus,  Beethoven  ;  Scena 
and  Aria,  op.  58  (first  time),  by  Rubinstein,  sung  by 
Mme.  Rosa  ;  Ballade  {"Des  Siingers  Flurh,  IThland), 
by  Billow  (first  time);  Aria  by  Spohr;  Second 
Symphony,  in  C,  by  Schumann. 

5lli.  Beethoven's  Eroicn  Symphony;  Aria  from 
Weber's  Obcroii,  by  Mme.  Rosa  ;  "  Grelclien,"  Karak- 
terlnid  from  the  Faimt  Symphony  by  Liszt ;  Songs 
by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  ;  Overture  to  Ben- 
veiiuto  Ci'llini  (first  time),  Berlioz. 

We  liave  named,  of  course,  only  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  multifarious  Harrison-Steinway- 
Thomas  concert  schemes.  Still  outside  of  their 
widening  vortex  lie  the  classical  concerts  of  the  old 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  Chamber  Concerts  of 
the  M.-\son  and  Thomas  Quartet,  whose   programme 


wo  have  not  yet  seen.  Also  Maretzck's  Italian  and 
Bateman's  Frencli  (Offenbach)  Operas,  both  of  which 
began  (we  dare  say,  were  "inaugurated")  this  week  ; 
and  wo  dare  say  the  "renditions"  were  fine  and 
much  applause,  &c.,  was  "donated"  to  the  artists. 
The  Italian  opened  on  Monday,  with  its  best,  Don 
Gioranni,  with  Parepa  for  Donna  Anna;  Miss 
Hanck,  Zcrlina  ;  Mile.  Ronconi,  Elvira;  Bellini, tlio 
Don  ;  Ronconi,  LeporcUo  ;  and  Baragli,  Ottavio. 
Bergmann  conducted.  On  Tuesday,  1  Piiritani, 
with  Signora  Peralta,  Bellini,  Antonncci,  &c. 
Wednesday,  Rossini's  Ote/lo,  for  the  new  tenor  Pan- 
cani,  with  Parepa,  Bellini,  Barngli,  &c.  Thursday, 
opening  night,  with  Don  Giovanni,  in  Brooklyn ; 
Friday,  //  Barbiere;  to-day,  Don  Giovanni  matine'e. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter  is  establishing  Chorus-Classes  in 
New  York,  an  excellent  plan  for  qualifying  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  take  part  in  Oratorios,  Canta- 
tas and  other  choral  works.  We  congratulate  Vas- 
sar  College  (at  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y.)  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  so  superior  a  man  as  Mr.  Ritter  as 
Director  of  the  Musical  Department  in  that  large  and 
liberal  institution,  which  puts  female  education  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  sought  for  by  young  men  in 
colleges. 

Musical  "Conservatories"  are  the  rage  in  New 
York  as  elsewhere.  There  were  five  of  them  before, 
doing  "a  great  business,"  and  now  there  is  announc- 
ed at  least  one  new  one,  that  of  Mason  and  Thomas. 
Philadelphia  has  caught  the  fever  and  announces 
modestly  an  "American  Conservatory." 


Herr  Abert. 

Ilerr  Eekert  has  now  quitted  the  directorship  of 
the  Opera  at  Stuttgard,  and  is  suceeedeii  by  Herr 
Abert.  The  latter,  highly  esteemed  for  his  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  talent,  has  fairly  won  his  spurs  by 
the  success  of  his  last  lyrical  work,  "Astorrja,"  in 
three  acts,  produced  in  1865  at  Stuttgard,  and  since 
given  in  various  theatres  throughout  Germany.  The 
history  of  this  composer  is  singularly  interesting  and 
romantic.  Born  in  1S32,  at  Gastorf,  in  Bohemia,  he 
was  destined  by  his  parents  to  become  a  priest,  and 
was  early  educated  in  a  Bohemian  convent.  In  this 
convent  his  passion  for  music  disturbed  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  and  ultimately  determined  the  young 
student  to  quit  the  college,  and  place  himself  under 
Kapellmeister  Kitl,  in  the  Conservatoire,  at  Prague. 
The  progress  of  Abert  in  composition  was  rapid,  and 
his  first  grand  Orchestral  Symphony,  produced  and 
played  before  the  Professors,  in  1851,  first  brought 
him  into  notice  at  Prague.  The  following  year, 
1852,  Abert  was  engaged  as  contra-bassist  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  and  Opera  at  Stuttgard.  In  this  sub- 
ordinate position  he  continued  his  studies  of  the  great 
masters,  and  subsequently  composed  a  second  and 
third  grand  symphony.  The  Lyrical  Muse  now  di- 
verted his  attention,  and  presently,  the  persevering 
youthful  svmphonist  brings  forth  his  first  essay, 
"Anna  de  Land:^hron."  This  opera  was  given  in 
Stuttgard,  in  1858.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  his  first  musical  drama,  Abert  produced  in  1860 
his  second  opera,  "f.e  Boi  Fnrire,"  which  made  the 
tour  of  Germany.  In  1860  also  appeared  his  granil 
characteristic  symphony,  "Cliristoph  Colnmh,"  which 
spread  the  fame  of  Abert  to  Belgium,  France  and 
England,  in  which  countries  this  composition  was 
played  with  more  or  less  success.  Having  achieved 
popularity  in  orchestral  and  lyrical  compositions,  he 
next  succeeded  in  chamber  music,  with  a  Quartet  for 
two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

The  crowning  effort  of  the  Bohemian  contra-bassist 
however  was  the  complete  success  of  his  third  opera, 
"Af^lorqa,"  which  justifies  his  appointment  as  Kapell- 
meister at  Stuttgard.  The  romantic  part  of  his  do- 
mestic history  is  no  less  gratifying  than  that  of  his 
renouncing  the  order  of  ]>riestbood,  and  struggling 
for  rcno\\  n  as  a  musician.  By  his  talent,  education, 
and  amiable  character,  the  young  Bohemian  soon  be- 
came popular  in  the  societv  of  Stuttgard,  and  ulti- 
mately inspired  one  of  the  fair  sex  with  a  sentiment 
that  awakened  a  genial  sympathy,  and  led  to  their 
happy  union.  The  wife  of  Abort  is  the  daughter  of 
tlie  rich  and  popular  projirietor  of  the  excellent  hotel 
that  bears  his  name — Marquart.  Being  himself  a 
dildlanle,  and  fond  of  music,  Marquart  is  very  proud 
of  the  distinction  earned  by  his  gifted  son  in-law,  and 
every  musical  visitor  to  Stuttgard,  if  a  friend  of  the 
composer,  is  treated  by  "mine  host"  with  sumptuous 
hospitality  at  the  artistic-banquets  which  are  fre- 
quently organized  during  the  summer  months,  and 
presided  over  by  the  present  Kapellmeister,  Abert. — 
Orciicstra. 
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Vooal.vfith  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Ballad  of  Queen  Mab. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  Gounod. 
Thou  who  to  du^t.   (Tu  che  degnasti.)"         " 
Ah  !  go  not  yet.     (Ah!  non  partir.)     "         " 
Go:  already  thou'rt  pardoned.     (Va: 

gia  perdonata).     Duet.  " 

Since  yesterday.     (De  Jeri  indarno),  " 

Anotlier  instalment  of  well  selected  portions  of  the 
new  opera,     T,c  pieces  contain  many  beautiful  paa- 
PRgee,  and  have  been  carefully  translated  by  Mr.  T. 
T.  Barker. 
Accursed  forever.     (Sia  maledetto). 

"Don  Carlos,"  by  Yerdi.  75 
Verdi  is  strong  in  tragedy,  and  this  witti  ttie  otber 
new  song.s  of  "Don  Carlop,"  are  rather  sad,  but  the 
music  is  impressive. 
The  midnight  harp.     Ballad.  17.  Seihert.  30 

Roar  on,  ye  winds.  (Brause  fort).  S'g.   Guttman.  35 

Two  new  songs  by  talented  GeJman  compo,''en'. 
Soft  evening  air.  S'g  &  Chorus.     W.  L.  llayden. 
A  ."oft,  sweet  song,  of  the  Itind  one  naturally  falls  to 
singing  of  an  evening. 
Amid  the  silent  hours  of  night.  S'g.  G.  W.Lyon. 
AVe  have  a  Lion  and  a  Fair-Lamb   on   the   list  this 
time.     But  the  Lyon   discourses  most  sweetly  and 
delicately,  and  the  Lamb  the  reverse. 
As  shadows  dim.     (Gia  dtilla  mente  involasi). 
In  "Le  TreNozze."  Alary. 

Perfectly  Eweet,  and  a  treasure  for  all  who  have 
pome  little  skill  in  vocalization.  It  is  a  sort  of  vocal 
Polka;  and  the  Italian  used  to  be  sung  by  Mad. 
Sontag. 

Instrumental. 


SO 


30 


60 


Transcriptions  by 

Z.  Moelling,  each,  30 
Gently  sighs  the  breeze. 
Weber's  last  waltz. 
How  can  I  leave  thee. 
What  are  the  wild  waves. 
Angel  Adie. 
Ye  merry  birds. 


Clusters  of  Brilliants. 

Flee  as  a  bird. 
Sounds  of  the  sea. 
Tannhaiiser  Gr'd  M'cl: 
Wandering  Jew  W'tz 
L'Estasi  Waltz. 
Fete  de  Gondoliers. 

A  dozen  capital  arrangements  of  popular  airs,   not 
difiicult,  and  well  suited  to  learners. 
Harmonies  de  Soir.     Morceau  elegant.  S.  Smith.  75 
Our  Smith  continues  to  manufacture  the  best  of 
ware,  and  here  is  a  structure  of  silvery  sounds,  well 
fitted  together. 
Route  Polka.  A.  Fanrhenx.  30 

Our  Favorite  Polka.  G.  E.  Peiffer.  35 

Two  spirited  polkas. 
Pretty  Little  S.arah.     Schottisch.  Welhnan.  35 

Little  Sarah  skips  about  charmingly  here,  and  the 
air  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  lively  dance. 
Feu  volage.      (Wildfire)  Galop.  Fairlamb.  60 

Vive  L'  Union.     March  caprice.  "  50 

Both  are  very  spirited,   the  latter  more  powerful 
than  the  former,  but  both  well  worth  learning. 

Books. 

Garcia's  New  Treatise  ox  the  Art  of 
Singing.  A  compendious  method  of  in- 
struction, with  examples  and  exercises  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

By  Manuel  Garcia.  S3.00 
This  revised  edition  of  the   work   of  a  celebrated 
teacher,  is  among  the  best  of  its  class,  and  has  an  ac- 
curate and  extended  description  of  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  various  tones  and  qualities  of  tone. 


MdsicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof  Persona 
ata  disLince  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Eecent  German  Operas.— Eeinecke's  "King 
Manfred."* 

(Translaterl  from  tlic;  (ifrman  for  tliis  .Tnurual). 
(OoncluJf'l  from  page  100). 

The  second  act  proes  on  to  show  us  how  Man- 
fred's thoughts  still  turn  on  gettinfj  possession  of 
Chismonde.  He  is  in  his  palace  and  sends  out  a 
pai/o  to  discover  the  aboile  of  tlie  beloved.  In 
vain  does  Eckart  remind  him  of  the  danf^ers  which 
threaten  his  crown  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  and 
Fr^ch  alliance  ;  in  vain  his  wife  Helena  exhorts 
him  to  reform  ;  lie  hushes  the  anxiety  of  her  and 
Eckart  about  throne  and  empire  and,  weary  of 
the  wifi>,  puts  her  away.  Meanwhile  the  Cardi- 
nal with  the  banL-ihed  noblemen  have  learned  of 
Manfred's  purpose  of  abductinp;  Chismonde,  and 
the  latter  lie  in  wait  for  the  kinp;,  who  comos 
with  Eckart  and  a  few  attendants  into  tlie  clois- 
ter garden  ;  but  Eckart  kills  one  of  the  ringlead- 
ers and  puts  the  rest  to  flight.  l\Ianfred  frees 
Chismonde  and  brings  her  to  his  Love  Court. 

In  the  third  act  the  returning  party  are  await- 
ed in  Manfred's  palace,  where  already  many  de- 
voted country  people,  besides  a  gang  of  ill-dis- 
posed sailors,  have  gathered  to  see  the  festivities 
in  preparation.  Helena,  to  avoid  this  painftd 
meeting,  betakes  herself  before  Manfred's  return 
to  the  castle  at  Renevcnto.  The  Eove  Court 
marches  in,  the  king  in  the  midst  thereof  dis- 
guised as  Bacchus,  and  in  his  train  a  troo|i  of 
Saracenic  maidens,  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Saracens,  still  to  be 
found  about  that  time  in  lower  Italy,  were  in  al- 
liance with  Manfred.  Now  come  jubilation, 
dance  and  feasting  I  Then  the  Cardinal  appears 
and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  cxcommunii-ation 
against  the  King.  Part  of  the  company  desert 
Manfred,  the  rest  stay  by  him. 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  nearer  to  the  cat.is- 
trophe.  Chi.smonde  is  no  longer  willing  to  ba 
merely  the  King's  leman,  she  will  be  Queen  her- 
self But  Manfred,  to  whom  the  serious  side  of 
life  has  powerfully  presented  itself,  rejects  her 
claims ;  he  has  gone  back  to  the  true  love,  the 
love  of  his  -wedded  -wife.  But  while  he  is  march- 
ing forth  to  fight  his  enemies,  Chismonde  broods 
over  a  scheme  to  poison  the  Queen.  AVitliout 
the  battle  thunders,  again  for  once,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Saracens,  decided  in  Manfred's  favor. 
Could  he  only  control  himself  to  stay  with  the 
army,  as  Eckart  advises  him,  the  victory  might 
be  tullowed  up ;  but  a  dark  misgiving  drives  the 
King  back  to  Benevento.  There  (in  the  fifth 
act)  sits  the  Queen,  her  heart  full  of  anxiety  and 
yearning,  in  the  lonely  hall.  Chismonde  glides 
in  to  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim  and  is  about 
to  offer  her  the  poison,  under  the  pretext  of  pre- 
paring a  love  potion  for  her.  Manfred  steps  be- 
tween them  and  prevents  the  crime.  The  KinfT 
is  reconciled  with  his  wife.  But  in  the  meantime 
his  enemies,  through  treachery,  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  places. and  are  drawinir 
nigh  the  royal  palace.     Deserted  liy  the  Italians, 

*  Opera  In  ti  Acts  hv  Fr.  Hilher,   music  by   Oarl    Reinecke 
Prmluccaforfhe  first  tiiiiL-  at  tlic  Royal  Theatre  in  Wiejbadeu. 


Manfred  can  rely  only  on  the  Sariccns.  lie 
fights  and  falls.  Chismonde,  in  a  swoon,  is  borne 
back  by  the  victors  to  the  cloister.  The  Queen 
drinks  oir  the  cup  of  poison  over  the  corpse  of 
her  slain  husband.  Charles  of  Anjou  is  pro- 
claimed King. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  libretto  avoids  all  men- 
tion of  Manfred's  children.  The  figure  of  Chis- 
monde is  finely  invented  to  show  the  weakness  of 
the  King,who  represents  the  tragical  guilt  thereof 
The  King's  wife,  apostrophizing  the  dear  dead  at 
the  bier  with  words  of  lofty  eulogy,  puts  herself 
to  death,  whereas  lii.^tory  tells  us  that  she  lan- 
guishe(l  through  long  years  of  imprisonment.  It 
cannot  be  deniid  that  the  book  on  the  wdiol(>  is 
happily  invented  and  scenically  elTectlve.  Ev- 
erything essential  shows  a  suni<-ient  motive.  I'pi- 
sodes  are  as  fir  as  [lossible  avoided.  Nowlii'rc  is 
there  any  weight  attached  'to  mere  externals; 
where  these  come  in  sight,  it  is  constantly  as  foil, 
and  not  as  substitute  fir  action.  The  language, 
although  not  wholly  free  from  remini,«cences,  is 
easily  appr(dien<led,  euphonious,  musical,  and, 
without  sufl'ering  from  extravagances  and  redun- 
dance, is  yet  for  the  most  part  in  a  Infty  vein. 

In  regard  to  the  musical  treatment,  the  com- 
poser has,  in  the  first  place,  disregarded  all  the 
received  modcds.  He  has  composed  his  text  all 
through,  ni.aking  almost  no  use  of  rcrilatiro  scrrn, 
but  writing  for  the  most  part  fiugiiuj  ri'cilutin). 
But  he  lias  brought  the  special  lyrical  elements 
of  the  poem  into  a  free  musical  firm  correspond- 
ing to  their  several  rcfiuirements.  In  this  he 
has  of  course  had  to  employ  repetition  of  the  text, 
but  on  the  wdiole  ho  has  done  it  discreetly  and 
perhaps  too  sparinglv  ;  preludes  and  postludes  he 
has  introduced  only  at  the  beginning  or  the  close 
of  single  scenes,  and  these  are  mostly  indeiien- 
dent  in  their  contents. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  compos- 
er was  perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind  in  enter- 
ing the  road  he  took,  and  that  he  has  followed  it 
consistently  and — wo  do  not  hesitate  to  add — 
successfully.  The  earnest  way  in  which  the  tone- 
poet  has  treated  his  task,  both  in  respect  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  is  coupled  with  so  much  grace 
and  fineness,  that  one's  enjoyment  is  never  fir 
an  instant  disturbed.  The  rhythm,  without  be- 
ing striking,  is  appropriate.  The  vocal  writing 
shows  the  all-practiced  master,  and  not  less  the 
instrumentation.  Perhaps  it  has  occurred  only 
tons — who,  in  the  interest  of  the  composer,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  instruction,  are  looking  out  for 
any  weaknesses — that  ho  may  have  too  anxiously 
avoided  all  that  could  have  looked  like  an  inten- 
tional culmination  of  effects. 

As  we  go  over  Eeinecke's  opera  in  our  memo- 
ry, it  is  with  joyful  satisfaction  we  confess,  that 
we  have  met  with  no  dramatic  work  for  a  long 
time  which  had  such  a  succession  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  parts  to  offer,  as  "King  ^Manfred." 
The  two  larger  instrumental  pieces  which  occur 
in  the  opera  are  each  admirably  effectivo  in  its 
wav  ;  and  the  public  gave  expression  to  its  pleas- 
ure hv  receiving  the  solid  and   vet   verv  brilliant 


Overture,  made  up  of  motives  from  the  opera, 
with  long  continued  a]iplaiise,  and  by  re(|uiring 
the  prelude  to  the  fifth  act  to  be  played  ihi  rnpo. 
Conspicuous  in  value  and  eflTect  are  :  in  the  first 
act,  Chisinonde's  Ari.i  i  the  mln'c  of  Manfred 
and  tlie  Duet  fill.iws  lictwcc-n  M.in(Ved  and  Chis- 
monde. In  the  second  act,  the  Duet  between 
I\Ianfied  and  Helena,  particularly  at  the  close, 
where  Helena  remains  alone;  the  chorus  of  ex- 
iles ;  ^•Xun  iM  er  in  ihr  J'allc  :"  the  Uimianza  of 
JIanfred  :  ''Wa.t  irnilst  (hi  in  iler  I.iir.cfnncht :" 
the  Duct  between  Winifred  and  Chisiiioiide.  In 
the  third  act,  thr  lialh  t  and  lln'  i eluding  cho- 
rus. In  the  fourth  art,  the  aria  of  ( 'hismonde, 
and  that  of  Manfred:  '-'^  Si: ij, sruf"  with  its 
tranquil,  melting  close :  the  Duet  between  Eck- 
hart  and  Manfred.  In  the  fit'lh  ai-t,  the  Ballad 
of  the  Page;  the  Cavntina  of  Helena;  the  clos- 
ing scene,  with  Helena's  touching  departure. 

'•WhatV"  1  hear  it  said.  "An  opera  In  the  Ital- 
ian repertoire  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  six  or 
seven  numbers  that  are  musically  tolerable  or  ef- 
fi'Ctive  for  the  great  public;  and  here  in  this 
German  opera  you  talk  of  eighteen  or  twentv  !" 
Yea  ve  i'y  I  and  fir  this  reason  we  desire  and 
hope  that  "King  Manfred"  may  keep  its  place  in 
the  repertoire  as  long  as  the  incomparabl_v  weak- 
er work  of  some  favorite  Italian  or  Frenchman, 
though  Reinecke  be  "only"  a  German  ! 


For  Dwi,;lit'fi.lournal  of  Music. 

The  Fugue  as  an  Art  Work. 

JtY    ^V.    S.    B.    M.\TIIE'W.S. 

I. 

1.  The  specific  problem  of  this  paper  is  to  an- 
swer this  question,  so  far  as  we  may,  namelv  : — 
What  is  the  true  rank  of  the  Fugue  as  a  musical 
work  of  art?  Let  it  be  understood  that, through- 
out this  paper,  we  understand  by  the  term  fnqnc, 
the  Fugue  in  its  highest  development,  wdiich  it 
received  only  at  the  hand  of  Bach  ;  for  the 
fugues  of  this  Master  are,  we  think,  more  indi- 
vidual and  more  free  than  others,  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of  the  fugue. 

In  this  discussion  we  must  build  up  our  reason- 
ing on  axioms,  intuitions,  and  postulates,  about 
which  opinions  do  not  dilfer;  for  we  have  no 
authoritative  treatise  on  musical  taste. 

2.  The  first  i]uestion  which  meets  us  is  :  What 
kind  of  impressions  or  ideas  may  we  get  from 
music  ':•  To  this  question  generally  stated,  John 
Ruskin  has  answered  : — 

"-■Ml  sources  of  pleasure,  or  any  other  good,  to 
be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may  be  referred  to. 
five  distinct  head,". 

"I.  Ideas  of  Power. — The  perception  or  con- 
ception of  the  mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which 
the  work  has  been  produced. 

"11.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that 
the  thing  produced  resembles  something  else. 

"III.  Ideas  of  Truth. —  A  perception  of  faith- 
fulness in  a  statement  of  facts  by  the  thing  pro- 
duced. 

"IV.  Ideas   of  Beauty. — Tin    perception    of 
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beauty,  cither  in  tlie  tliin<;  prodiiocd,  or  in  wljal 
it  supfjcsts  or  resembles. 

"V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  in- 
tellectual relations  in  the  thing  produced,  or  in 
what  it  sngj:;est3  or  reaembles." 

In  musical  aiijilication  the  sin;nificance  of  these 
terms  is  thus  taken  ; — When  we  perceive  a  mu- 
sical work  to  have  employed  great  technical  or 
artistic  powers  in  its  production,  we  receive 
"ideas  of  power."  Likewise  from  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance we  receive  "ideas  of  power" — namely, 
of  great  mental  and  bodily  ])owers  employed  in 
the  performance  or  in  its  jireparation.  This  kind 
of  impression  is  in  itself  noble.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  take  pleasure  in-  any  exhibition  of 
power,  either  bodily  or  mental ;  and  the  more 
worthily  the  power  is  o.xerted,  the  more  worthy 
ia  our  delight. 

Secondly.  When  we  perceive  a  musical  pas- 
sage to  imitate  something. — as,  e.g.,  a  bird-song, 
or  one  voice  to  imitate  another — we  receive 
"ideas  of  imitation."  Haydn's  "Creation"  abounds 
in  passages  designed  to  imitate  or  suggest  sounds 
in  nature.  The  ideas  of  this  class  are  regarded 
as  less  noble  than  any  others  in  music,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  have  not  now  space  to  consider. 

Thirdly.  A  musical  work  depicts  or  suggests 
certain  emotional  states.  In  proportion  as  any 
particular  emotional  state  is  distinctly  suggested, 
or  impressed  upon  us,  do  we  receive  "ideas  of 
truth." 

Fourth.  In  what  ideas  of  Beauty  consist  we 
have  not  now  room  to  show  in  full.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  paper  on  "Good  Music"  in  No. 
640  ofthis  Journal ;  or,  still  better,  to  the  second 
Tolume  of  Ruskin's  "Modern  P,\iNTEns,"  which 
volume  alone  to  any  student  in  jEsthetics  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  entire  set.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  good  music  we  experience  very  great 
pleasure,  "not  dependent  on  any  direct  and  defi- 
nite exertion  of  the  intellect."  This  pleasure  re- 
sults from  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  which 
may  be  merely  of  the  blending  or  contrasting  of 
tones  of  different  timbre,  and  in  the  happy  turns 
of  melody  and  harmony;  or  may  consist  in  an 
unconscious  perception  of  spiritual  types  sug- 
gested by  the  music.  Among  the  traits  of  typi- 
cal beauty  are  these  : — Infinity,  Unily,  Repose, 
Symmetry,  Purity,  and  Moderation.  These  ele- 
ments are  typical  of  traits  in  the  Divine.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  beauty  of  the 
kind  first  mentioned  ('blending  of  tones,  etc.)  is  of 
physical  relation  only.  The  latter  is  a  higher 
kind — a  beauty  perceived  by  the  moral  nature. 

Fifth.  Entirely  distinct  from  the  pleasures  al- 
ready enumerated,  is  the  perception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  design,  significance,  and  fitness,  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  work.  All  the  satis- 
faction we  experience  in  tracing  the  manner  of 
modulations,  the  happy  imitations  (considered  as 
a  device  of  counterpoint),  the  various  resources 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  relation  of  succes- 
sive melodic  periods  to  each  other, — the  satis- 
faction derived  from  all  these  and  many  like 
sources,  drises  from  "ideas  of  relation." 

3.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  mind,  or  "sub- 
jectively," as  some  would  say,  all  the  impressions 
just  enumerated  may  be  classed  into  three  divis- 
ions : — 

I.  Sensuous  Perceptions. — The  music  sounds 
well,  or  it  does  not.  To  this  class  belong  all 
questions  of  consonance  or  dissonance,  tone-color, 
rhythm — all  questions  of  hearing. 


II.  Intellectual  Perceptions. — -These  are  "ideas 
of  relation,"  and  "ideas  of  power,"  perhaps  also 
"ideas  of  imitation,"  as  enumerated  and  defined 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

III.  Emotional  Impressions. — We  perceive  the 
work  to  depict  certain  emotional  states  and  our 
own  feelings  are  elevated  or  depressed  to  a  con- 
sonance therewith.  To  this  class  belong  the 
"ideas  of  truth"  and  "of  beauty,"  according  to  the 
former  enumeration. 

4.  It  is  now  proper  that  we  inquire  which  of 
these  kinds  of  ideas  is  most  noble,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  degrees  of  rank  among  them. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  ideas 
enumerated  in  the  second  chapter  it  istobesaid, 
that  the  three  last  named  are  regarded  as  most 
noble,  and  of  these  all  are  in  .some  degree  essen- 
tial to  any  true  work  of  art.  Tritlh  is  of  course  es- 
sential to  any  real  nobility,  but  is  hardly  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  comparison  with  other  elements.  Of  the 
other  two,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
ideas  of  beauty  are  more  etherial,  more  angelic, 
more  divine,  than  the  simple  perception  of  the 
intellectual  relation  of  parts,  however  complica- 
ted or  masterly  these  relations  may  be.  And  as 
this  opinion  will  hardly  be  controverted  by  any 
person  of  artistic  soul,  we  may  consider  it  as  ac- 
cepted. 

With  reference  to  the  enumeration  in  the 
third  chapter  it  remains  to  say,  that  the  two  lat- 
ter sources  of  pleasure  (the  Intellectual  and  the 
Emotional)  must  be  regarded  as  superior,  or  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  first.  For  by  the  common 
consent  of  enlightened  mankind,  those  enjoy- 
ments which  appertain  exclusively  to  the 
ph)jsi(iue  are  considered  to  be  of  a  lower  order 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  intellectual  or 
emotional  nature.  The  body  perishes  with  the 
using.     The  soul  is  immortal. 

5.  We  are  now  prepared  to  approach  more 
closely  to  our  main  question,  which  we  do  by  ask- 
ing :  How,  in  general,  shall  we  determine  the 
rank  of  a  work  of  art  ?  Ruskin  has  given  a  gen- 
eral formula  of  answer  to  this,  in  "Modern 
Painters,"  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  (First  American  Ed.) 
"The  art  is  greatest,  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatever,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  and  I  call 
an  idea  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  by  a 
higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as  it  more  fully 
occupies,  and,  in  occupying,  exercises  and  exalts 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received."  If  this  be 
so,  and  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  be  just,  it  follows  that  those  com- 
positions are  greatest  which  most  abound  in  ideas 
of  Beauty,  of  Relation,  and  of  Truth. 

Thus  far  we  seem  to  have  come  safely  on  our 
journey,  but  only  now  have  we  reached  our  main 
question. 

II. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  on  what  princi- 
ples the  rank  of  art-works  is  to  be  determined. 
The  general  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  is 
that  musical  works  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  ideas  of  beauty  and  truth  they  communicate, 
rather  than  in  proportion  to  any  impression  of 
masterly  skill  in  counterpoint  they  may  give  us. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  main  question,  therefore, 
(namely,  as  to  the  rank  of  the  fugue)  it  becomes 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  :  What  are 
the  traits  of  the  fugue  ?  And  then  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  traits  with  the  general  principles 


already  deduced  we  sliall  be  able  to  solve  our 
problem,  to  our  own  satisfaction  at  least. 
^The  grand  question  is :  What  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  fugue  in  the  world  of  musical  art  7 
Now  this  question  is  not  one  already  determined 
(as  some  might  hastily  assume),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  different  composers — acknowledged 
Masters,  too — have  placed  very  different  esti- 
mates upon  the  Fugue.  Some  have  ignored  it 
entirely.  Others  have  cultivated  it — Mendels- 
sohn, for  instance— only  as  a  severe  exercise  in 
composition.  Others,  again,  have  employed  it 
more  largely  than  any  other  style  of  composition, 
as,  for  instance.  Bach. 

2.  And  here  I  pause  to  remark  that  in  ray 
use  of  the  term  the  Fugue  is  not  a  distinct  musi- 
cal form.  For  I  use  the  word  "form"  to  signify 
"any  plan  in  accordance  with  which  several  suc- 
cessive periods  of  melody  are  associated  so  as  to 
form  one  whole."  Theyonn  is  the  plan  of  peri- 
od-relation of  the  work.  The  Song-form,  Rondo, 
Sonata  and  Fantasia  are  distinguishable  mu.4cal 

fonns.  Fugue  is  a  system  of  counterpoint ;  and 
a  Fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  the  counter- 
point is  managed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
that  system.  It  is  not  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  the  melodic  periods  follow  one  an- 
other, that  distinguishes  the  Fugue  from  other 
compositions,  but  the  manner  nf  the  counlei-point, 
and  this  alone.  Any  work  in  which  the  voices 
bear  strict  fugal  relations  to  each  other,  is  a 
Fugue.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  work  be  a 
Fugue,  and  still  be,  as  to  its  period-relations,  a 
veritable  Sonata.  Bach's  organ  fugue  in  E  flat 
(the  so-called  St.  Ann's,  I  believe)  is  almost  a 
Sonatina. 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  a  closer  survey  of  the 
noteworthy  traits  of  the  fugue.  The  one  great 
feature  of  the  fugue  is  the  counterpoint.  It  is 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  that  names  the  work.  It 
is  indeed  the  culmination  of  counterpoint.  Cher- 
ubini  says  : — • 

"Such  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  Fiigue 
is  the  perfection  of  counterpoint.  It  should  com- 
prise not  only  all  the  resources  supplied  by  the 
difi'erent  kinds  of  counterpoint,  but  many  other 
devices  peculiar  to  itself." 

"All  that  a  good  composer  ought  to  know,  may 
be  introduced  into  fugue  ;  it  is  the  type  of  all 
pieces  of  music  ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  the  piece 
composed,  so  that  it  be  well  conceived,  regular, 
and  conducted  with  good  intention — it  should 
without  bearing  precisely  the  character  and  form 
of  a  fugue,  at  least  possess  its  spirit." 

The  fugues  of  Bach  do  have  well-marked  indi- 
vidualities of  emotional  tone.  But  they  do  none 
of  them  suggest  distinct  emotional  states,  or  im- 
press us,  and  elevate  or  depress  the  emotional 
condition  of  the  listener  to  consonance  with  them- 
selves, so  decidedly  as  do  many  other  works — 
certain  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  for  instance. 

Fugues  are  grand.  Even  the  easy  ones  awak- 
en impressions  of  power.  They  are  restless,  and 
when  they  cease  it  is  not  from  an  apparent  fit- 
ness of  necessary  conclusion  reached,  but  rather 
of  arbitrary  pause.  For  a  fugue  when  "played, 
is  not  pJaycd  out."  You  are  conscious  of  no  rea- 
son why  it  might  not  go  on  indefinitely — or,  at 
least,  as  long  as  the  counterpoint  "holds  out."  It 
has  a  determined  purpose,  which  is,  to  worthily 
magnify  a  given  subject.  In  its  extent,  and  in 
the  determination  of  its  period  relations  and  par- 
agraphs, it  is  strictly  a  fantasy. 
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4.  Again.  That  last  e.\pression  of  Cherubini 
('"possess  its  spirit")  calls  us  ba<'k  to  tlii>  di'light- 
ful  Eilitorial  fantasy  "About  Fugues"  in  No.  68G. 

Certain  compositions  do  possess  much  of  the 
fugue  spirit,  yet  are  not  strictly  fugues.  For 
example,  the  Finair  of  Reothoven's  A  flat  Sona- 
ta, Op.  2fi,  has  much  of  this  spirit.  Now  what 
impression  does  this  Finale  make  upon  us,  as 
com[)ared  with  other  movements  of  the  same 
work  ?  The  first  movement,  the  Andante  with 
variations,  is  full  of  soul.  The  Srherzn  is  pur- 
posely of  small  spiritual  weight,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  what  precedes,  and  preparatory  to 
what  follows.  The  third  movement  is  the  solemn 
Funeral  March — a  composition  whh?h  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  others  stands  first  of  its  kind. 
Now  steps  in  the  lively  Finale,  quii'k,  impetuous, 
even  mirthfid.  Two  of  the  previous  movements 
are  full  of  spiritual  meaning.  While  counter- 
point has  had  a  fair  share  of  attention,  it  has 
been  employed  only  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
"inner  light."  Impressions  of  Beauty  and  Truth 
have  been  foremost  in  the  composer's  intention. 
But  now  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  attention  so  se- 
verely tasked  in  this  direction,  and  the  resources 
of  counter]v)iiit  are  employed  with  a  liberal  hand 
to  awaken  impressions  of  delight  more  of  the  In- 
tellect than  of  the  Emotions.  The  melodic  con- 
tents are  significant,  it  is  true,  but  tliev  become 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  manner  of  elaboration. 
Thi.s  movement  is  needed  to  restore  the  spiritual 
equilibrium.  From  the  whole  Sonata,  the  soul 
awakens  as  from  an  elysian  dream. 

5.  To  conclude.  From  good  Fugues  we  re- 
ceive great  pleasure.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
between  the  Fugue  and  Sonata  there  is  a  funda- 
mental and  radical  difiVrence,  other  than  of  form 
or  counterpoint.  A  Sonata  is  a  grand  soul-pi('- 
ture.  A  Fugue  is  a  grand  piece  nf  iriirk.  It 
may  be  a  soul  picture,  too.  But  it  is  of  a  soul 
that  is  restless,  striving  after  infinite  development 
— a  worthy  strife,  yet  ,5(;v7l',  afli-r  all;  a  liecom- 
inij,  a  never  /.<.  To  bear  a  good  Sonata,  rests 
one;  a  fugue  invigorates,  clears  tlie  head,  but 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  ri  sf.  The  grand 
task  of  the  sonata  is,  to  convey  "ideas  of  beauty;" 
of  the  f^pue,  "ideas  of  power  and  relation."  It 
follows,  therefore  as  the  former  paper  said,  that 
the  fugue  is  truly  "less  noble  than  other  forms  of 
musical  art,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  less"  of  soul 
"than  they." 

That  tlie  Fugue  ilnes  express  less  of  emotion, 
but  more  of  intellectual  contrivance  than  some 
other  varieties  of  music,  is  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness among  the  majority  of  thoughtful  musicians. 
In  any  nation  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
coincide  with  this  decision,  may  almost  be  count- 
ed on  one's  fingers.  Now  we  can  receive  great 
pleasure  in  contemplating  a  neat  problem  in 
mathematics;  but  when  one  would  seek  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  wonderful  amoimt  of  emotional 
expression  and  spirituality  that  is  latent  therein, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  just  remark  of  the  poet, 
that 

"Optics  sharp  'twould  take,  I  ween, 
To  Bee  a  tiling  that  can't  be  seen."' 

That  such  ojjtics  are  possessed  by  any,  is  to  the 
"eleven  obstinate  men  on  the  jury,"  a  matter  of 
profound  admiration  ! 


London  "  Music  Halls." 

(From  "The  Tomahawk." 

No  institution  h.as  ever   proved   more   thoroutrhlv 
fiilso  to  its  early  promise  than  has  the  "JIusic  Hall.'' 


We  were  told  when  the  idea  came  first  into  notice, 
tluit  its  encouragement  wonUi  assuredly  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  proj^ress  of  music 
amongst  the  lower  classes  ;  that  many  people,  who 
now  spend  the  hours  of  the  nij^lit  in  dissoUite  indul- 
gence at  the  public-house,  would,  in  time,  be  weaned 
rroni  their  evil  doings,  and  that  the  souls  of  our  less 
wealthv  fellow  creatures  would,  in  gener.il  terms,  be 
ennol>led  through  tlic  gentle  agency  of  art !  In  fact 
we  were  told  all  sorts  of  things,  which,  perhaps,  wo 
did  not  believe,  and  which  have  at  all  events,  been 
proved  hy  time  to  lie  not  less  fallacious  than  the 
great  majority  of  predictions. 

When  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall  came  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  and  set  an  example  which 
has  now  been  followed  all  over  London — you  may 
say  all  over  England — the  princifial  attraction  which 
was  put  forward  to  catch  the  multitude  was  a  musi- 
cal selection  from  some  well-known  operatic  work. 
The  performance,  wc  are  free  to  confess,  was  some- 
what  coarse,  but  it  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  bril- 
liancy and]dash,  and  as  there  were  one  or  two  singers 
of  passable  merit  en(;a;;ed  for  these  selections,  wo 
have  no  doubt  hut  that  with  care  and  judgment  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  might  have  fieeti  rais- 
ed, and  the  taste  of  the  public,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, improved. 

Destiny  has,  however,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  the 
Music  Hall,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  mischievous  to 
the  art  which  it  pretends  to  uphold.  Operatic  selec- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  still  to  be  lieard.  but  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  badly  sung  and  viilt;arly  accomjianied,  that 
it  were  better  for  the  cause  of  art  that  they  should  he 
omitted,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  appear  to  have 
died  away — unheeded  and  unregrettcd — from  the  pro- 
grauinic. 

Nothing  is  listened  to  now-a-days  but  the  so-called 
"comic  songs,"  and,  in  sober  earnestness,  we  must 
express  our  astonislimi-nt  that  human  beings,  en- 
dowed with  tie:'  ordinary  gift  of  reason,  should  he 
found  to  go  night  after  ni;;ht  in  order  to  witness  such 
liumiliating  exhiliitions.  It  is  cpiito  imnossihlc  to 
name  anything  equal  to  the  stupidity  of  these  comic 
sonLis,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  their  vulgarity.  A  man 
appears  on  the  platform,  dressed  in  outlandish 
clothes,  and  ornamenteti  with  whiskers  of  ferocious 
length  and  hideous  hue,  and  proceeds  to  sing  verse 
after  verse  of  pointless  twaddle,  interspersed  with  a 
l)Iataiit  "chorus."  in  which  tlic  audience  is  requested 
to  join.  The  audience  obligingly  consents,  and  each 
meinher  of  it  contrihutes.  to  the  general  harmony,  a 
verse  of  the  tune  which  he  haiqicns  to  know  best.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  one  of  these  humorous  ef. 
forts  is  received  with  perfect  silence,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  not  unreasonably  he  sup- 
posed that  the  artist  would  refrain,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  fi-oui  making  his  re-a[q)earance  before  an 
aiidieni'O  to  whom  his  talents  do  not  appear  to  have 
afTordcd|un(pialified  satisfaction.  We  are  all,  how- 
ever, liable  to  he  deceived,  and  no  matter  how  slen- 
der the  amount  of  the  success  achieved,  the  gentle- 
man who  occupies  the  chair  will  announce,  in  sten- 
torian accents, that  "Mr.  So-aiufSo  will  oblige  again" 
— which  he  aecordintrlv  proceeds  to  do,  in  whiskers 
more  alarming,  and  vestments,  if  possible,  more 
hirleous  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  This  species 
of  musical  treadmill  is  continued  until  the  exhausted 
singer  lias  sung  four  songs,  wtieu  (if  he  sternly  refuse 
to  sing  any  more)  he  is  set  free,  and  allowcil  to  ex- 
ercise, over  other  Music  Halls,  the  imjttoving  influ- 
ence nf  his  talent. 

It  mi^^ht  be  fancied,  that  in  bearing  a  son;;  from 
one  of  these  fia[dess  sons  of  mirth  wo  must  fiavc 
reached  the  lowest  pitch  of  jocular  destitution  ;  but 
this  is  not  so,  for,  however  deep  the  pain  wc  endure 
from  the  male  comedian,  the  suffering;  which  we  ex- 
perience at  the  hands  of  the  "serio-comic  lady"  is 
even  harder  to  hear.  Her  very  title  is  assuredly  a 
misnomer,  for  there  is  nought  of  seriousness  in  her 
performance,  whilst  as  for  (.oniedy — Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! — she  knows  not  the  nicanint;  of  the  word  ! 
She  appears  on  the  idatform  and,  with  saucy  bearing 
and  shrill  voice,  howls  forth  some  dittv  about  "cards 
in  the  Guards,"  or  some  "swell  in  Pall  Mall,"  or, 
perfiaps,  she  will  tell  you  a  domes»ie  romance  in 
which  omnibus  conductors,  or  policemen,  or  coster- 
mongers,  form  the  important  features.  Wanting, 
alike,  in  point,  grace,  or  humor,  these  songs  can 
have  n<)  purpose  save  to  indulge  the  degraded  taste 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  nightly  fill  the  JIusic 
Halls;  amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  have  been 
attracted  in  the  idea  that  they  would  hear  a  rational 
performance,  there  can  he  hut  one  feeling — pity. 

We  would  {gladly  refrain  from  attacking  women, 
hut  in  this  case,  we  cannot  be  silent,  for  we  are  satis- 
fied that  these  songs  are  not  only  very  stupid  but 
extremely  mischievous  in  their  results,  and  those  who 
sing  them  must  not  claim  at  our  hands  any  consider- 
ation on  account  of  that  sex,  which  they  have  out- 
raged by  such  unseemly  and  unwomanly  performan- 


ces. Graces  in  a  woman,  like  hope  in  the  human 
breast,  should  linger  when  all  else  is  gone,  and  it  is 
because  these  "serio-comic  ladies"  have  no  vestige  of 
feminine  refinement  that  we  condemn  them  hopeless- 
ly and  unreservedly. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  are  reminded,  perhaps 
by  contrast,  of  Mile.  Theresa,  the  <lim  of  the  Alca- 
zar, in  Paris,  and,  so  far  as  regards  pointlcssness  and 
stupidity,  wc  are  liound  in  truth  to  say  that  our  re- 
marks have  no  reference  to  her  ;  she  possesses  that 
which,  in  a  different  walk  of  life,  might  have  enabled 
her  to  obtain  a  high  position  as  an  artist.  As  it  is 
she  is  only  a  Music  Hall  singer — hut  such  a  one! 
No  actor  can  see  her,  no  musician  can  hear  her,  with- 
out marvelling;  at  the  rare  amount  of  talent  evinced 
by  lier.  That  her  sphere  of  art  is  a  low  one — perhaps 
the  lowest — no  one  will  deny  ;  but  her  pre-eminence 
in  that  sjihere  is  also  undeniable,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
shocking  some  of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  think 
that  many  queens  of  song  now  before  the  public, 
whose  names  are  cherished  tiy  lovers  of  the  opera, 
will  find  themselves  matched  and  outdone  before 
Mile.  Theresa  meets  her  equal. 

But  let  us  leave  the  heroine  of  the  Alcazar.  In 
Kngland  there  are  numerous  representatives  of  her 
faults,  hut  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  anyone  who  can 
atlord  the  Icast'idea  of  her  merits.  We  had  a  two- 
fold object  in  alluding  to  the  l*arisian  (\ife  Chrtntuut, 
and,  although  the  French  Music  Hall  is  liable  to  re- 
proach in  certain  matters,  we  think  ttiat  some  things 
might  with  advantage  be  transplanted  in  Kngland. 
Iinjniiiiis,  you  will  find  in  most  cases,  a  trim  little 
orchestra  of  efficient  performers,  who  rattle  merrily 
through  one  or  two  overtures,  a  waltz,  or  a  march, 
and  so  forth,  and  who,  if  need  be,  are  fit  to  play  a 
better  class  of  music  in  fair  style.  There  are  gener- 
ally singers  of  some  pretension  who  are  equal  to  the 
pr<qicr  performance  of  romances  and  operatic  airs, 
and,  in  short,  the  class  ol  entertainment  is  such  as 
reasonable  folk  may  take  pleasure  in  hearing.  We 
wish  that  as  much  could  he  said  for  our  Music  Halls  ! 
Until,  however,  the  entire  organization  of  these 
places  of  amusement  is  remodelled,  and  until  decent 
music  and  fair  cultivation  take  the  ground  which  is 
now  occupieil  by  hntlbonery  and  Vulgarity,  no  good 
result  may  he  hoped  for. 

Wc  have  spoken  our  mind  pretty  plainly  in  this' 
matter,  and  there  are  two  and  jtossihly  more  of  these 
Miisir  Halls  which  may  not  justly  come  under  the 
strictures  which  we  have  passed  upon  the  institutions 
in  general.  Of  the  exceptions  which  strike  us,  the 
Alhambra,  with  its  well  mounted  ballets  and  capital 
scenery,  may  l-e  cited  as  one,  whilst  the  music  rooms 
known  as  Kvans's  in  (Movent  Garden,  constitutes  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  audience  consists  of 
men  alone,  and  tlie  entertainment  is  made  up  of 
songs,  glees  and  jiartsongs,  executed  hy  a  well  train- 
ed choir,  in  which  will  be  found  boys  with  fresh  and 
lusty  voices,  which  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  funereal  comedian  there, 
whose  name,  we  fancy,  was  Mr.  Harry  Sidney,  but 
if  we  are  right,  he  has  taken  his  talents  elsewhere, 
and  at  Evans's  the  visitor  will  now  chance  to  hear 
good  music  well  executed.  The  establishment  is 
admirably  conducted,  and  as  for  the  beaming  pro- 
prietor, may  his  shadow  never  he  less,  and  may  his 
hospitable  snuffbox  never  be  empty! 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
more  serious  question  of  the  evil  influence  exercised 
hy  the  majority  of  Music  Halls  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted, and  we  have  purposely  retVained  from  doing 
so.  If  the  morality  of  a  Briton  is  to  be  attacked,  the 
best  course  is  to  make,  in  the  first  jtlace,  an  appeal  to 
his  common  sense.  We  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  utter  stupidity  and  worlhlessness  of  the  en- 
tertainments whicli  are  to  be  heard  at  these  places  all 
over  London,  and  it  remains  for  the  public  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  towards  a  general  reformation,  so 
that,  in  time,  the  Music  Hall  may  really  furnish  a 
home  for  music,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  an 
insult  to  the  art  from  which  it   has  filched  the  name. 


The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikverein. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World). 

The  meeting  of  the  General  German  Musical  So- 
ciety held  at  Mciningen  during  last  week  proved  one 
of  unusual  interest,  as  lending  in  some  measure  to 
show  what  is  being  cflfected  in  Germany  by  musicians 
of  the  present  day.  This  society,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  efl^orts  of  the 
Ahbc  Liszt,  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  18(51  for  the 
cultivation  of  musical  art  by  the  establishment  of 
musical  festivals,  the  revival  of  tfie  less  familiar 
works  of  undisputed  merit  by  great  masters,  and  the 
production  of  new  works  by  living  composers.  Un- 
like our  English  festivals,  which  are  avowedly  pro- 
jected in  aid  of  some  charity,  or  our   concert-giving 
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sociotios  wliicli  can  only  he  counted  m  tnido  con- 
cerns, niid  lit  which,  consequently,  ns  n  nilo,  only 
fiuch  fnniiliar  woiks  nn  nrc  sure  to  nltract  the  j^rcat- 
cst  minilicrs  arc  repeated  from  year  to  year,  this  so- 
ciety, iclyinp;  mainly  iiiion  artists  for  siipjiort,  in  in- 
dependent of  the  i^cneriil  piihlic,  and  therefore  in  a 
position  to  produce  sneii  works  as,  it  is  tlionplit,  may 
jirovc  most  intercsiinij:  to  mnsieians,  witlunit  consid- 
ering for  a  uiomeiit  the  wishes  of  llie  niiinitialed. 
Under  those  circumstances  tlie  majority  of  the  works 
produced  lit  four  concerts  have  lieen  unfamiliar  to 
the  ceneralily  of  the  audience,  if  not  actually  new. 
Of  the  four  concerts,  two  were  devoted  to  orchestral 
works  and  vocal  solos,  one  to  T'luirch  iniisic,  and  one 
to  vocal  and  inslrumerital  chnmher-tnusic.  The  or- 
chestra, which  consisted  of  tlie  comliined  hands  of 
tho  Courts  of  Weimar  and  Mi'ininf;en  with  some  ad- 
ditions, under  the  ahlc  leadership  of  ITerr  Dr.  Dara- 
rosch,  of  IJrcsIau,  was  aileqiiate  for  all  requirements. 
Liszt,  the  aecomplislied  man,  the  hmit  i(h'il  of  an  ar- 
tist, whose  fascinating  manners  influeneo  every  one 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  was  continually 
present  hoth  at  rehearsals  and  performances,  and  by 
his  kindly  counsel  and  advice  materially  aided  both 
conductor  and  performers  in  tho  accomplishment  of 
their  by  no  means  easy  task.  Havinp;  dili(.'ently  at- 
tended the  rehearsals,  which  commenced  two  days 
before  the  first  concert,  and  were  continued  daily 
during  the  festival  week,  as  well  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  all  the  performances,  I  may.  be  allowed  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  wdiat  I  have  heard,  though  so 
much  of  it  has  been  new  and  strange.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  of  the  orchestral  works  were 
Hans  von  Hiilow's  overture,  or,  as  he  himself  ilesig- 
nates  if,  "symphonischcs  Stimniungshild,"  i\7™vim7; 
Dr.  Damrosch's  violin  concerto;  Liszt's  synipho- 
nischo  Dichtung,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  mon- 
tagne ;"  and  the  "scene  d'amour  et  fete  chez  Capu- 
let"  from  Berlioz's  "symphonic  dramalique,"  Romeo 
et  Juliet.  As  a  work  of  art,  A^/nrntw  is  a  miracle  of 
complicity,  abounding  in  instrumental  effects  both 
new  and  striking.  It  is  constructed  on  some  half- 
dozen  short  rhythmical  or  melodious  themes,  one  or 
nioro  of  which,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  are 
treated  contrapunlally  in  nearly  every  bar,  with  ex- 
treme cleverness.  Interesting  as  a  musical  study  as 
the  score  of  it  is,  the  attempt  to  portray  in  musical 
tones  a  metaphysical  idea  of  the  utmost  abstruseness, 
in  the  absence  of  spontaneity  of  idea  and  of  continu- 
ons  melody,  results  in  an  impression  both  dreary  and 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Damrosch's  concerto  in  F-sbarp 
minor,  admirably  played  by  himself,  proved  to  be  a 
composition  of  remarkable  freshness  and  eflfect,  and 
free  from  all  taint  of  eccentricity.  The  slow  move- 
ment especially  ^vas  fu^l  of  poetic  feeling,  and,  tech- 
nically considered,  exquisitely  finished  ;  the  third,  as 
rarely  happens,  forming  an  effective  climax  to  the 
whole.  Liszt's  symphonische  Dichtung,  known  in 
Germany  as  the  "Berg"  symphony,  is  an  illustration 
of  Victor  Hugo's  poem,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la 
montagne."  The  poet  hears  two  voices  :  the  one 
immeasurable  and  gloriously  harmonious,  clioiring 
jubilant  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Lord  ;  the  other  dull 
and  plaintive,  and  swelling  into  hiaspbemous  cries 
and  curses.  Tho  one  says  "Nature,"  the  other  "Hu- 
manity." These  two  voices  are  heard  striving  and 
contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  they  combine 
in  a  glorious  hymn  of  praise.  The  theme  is  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and,  as  Liszt  has  conceived  it,  requires 
all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra,  including 
harps,  bass  clarionet,  tamtam  and  double-drum, 
which  are  employed  in  a  manner  at  once  original  and 
strikingly  sonorous,  without  the  least  approach  to 
vulgarity.  Though  one  misses  the  melodious  con- 
tinuity of  the  older  masters,  there  is  melody  enough 
of  a  fragmentary  character  in  it  to  ensure  a  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  general  effect,  provided  one  is  prepar- 
ed to  be  content  \yith  the  absence  of  the  compact  tra- 
ditionary symphonic  form.  The  applause  which  fol- 
lowed the  most  spirited  and  thoroughly  finished  per- 
formance of  it  imaginable  was  immense.  Not  less, 
and  deservedly  .so,  was  that  accorded  to  the  scenes 
from  Berlioz's  /?omm  symphony,  a  work  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinnry  symphonic  form,  true  to 
life  and  abounding  in  melody  of  the  most  telling  and 
enchanting  character,  and  one  which  may  safely  be 
commended  to  Mr.  jranns  for  perform.ance  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  preference  to  any  work  heard  at 
this  festival.  Of  the  other  new  orchestral  works,  in- 
cluding overtures  by  E,  Biichner  and  E.  von  lliha- 
lovich,  symphonies  hy  R.  Hoi  and  E.  Lassen,  and  a 
pianoforte  concerto  by  F.  Kiel,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  for  the  most  part  they  weto  evidently 
the  works  of  practised  musicians,  who  show  no  lean- 
ing towards  a  new  school,  and  are  to  be  commended 
rather  for  their  constructive  ability  and  knowledge 
of  instrumentation  than  for  tho  originality  of  their 
ideas.  The  only  other  orchestral  work  which  calls 
for  mention  was  Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  which, 
admirably    played    by    MM.   Lassen,  Kompel  and 


Griitzmachcr,  never  pleased  mo  better.  At  a  con- 
cert of  sacred  music  held  in  the  church,  several  in- 
teresting specimens  of  old  works  by  Talestrina,  K. 
Fabio,  David  I^ere/,,  J.  Scb.  Bach,  as  well  as  Liszt's 
setting  of  the 'J.'Ird  Psalm  and  of  the  "Beatitudes," 
the  two  latter  unpretending  trifles,  were  beautifully 
executed  by  the  Znlzungen  choir.  The  chambcr- 
niusic  concert  principally  consisted  of  vocal  duets  by 
Schumann  (Spanisclies  Licderspiel)  and  M.  Corne- 
lius, all  cbarniing  and  exquisitely  sung,  as  well  as  of 
songs  by  MM.  Damrosidi  and  Lassen,  alike  beauti- 
ful. 'I'he  iustrnmental  selection  of  new  works  in- 
cluded Liszt's  "Zwei  Legenden,"  for  the  pianoforte, 
entitled" St.  Francis  of  Assisi  preaching  to  tho  birds" 
and  "St.  Francis  of  Paula  walking  on  the  waves;" 
some  variations  for  two  piano-fortes  by  A.  Deprose  ; 
and  a  pianoforte  trio  by  Ferd.  Praeger  of  Lon- 
don, whose  only  peculiarity  was  the  lucky  fact 
of  its  being  in  one  movement.  As  remarkable 
artistic  displays,  Herr  Remenyi's  performance 
of  Hungarian  airs  on  the  violin,  Herr  Griitz- 
macher's  rendering  of  a  suite  and  a  son.ita  by  J.  S. 
Bach  (both  for  the  first  time)  on  the  violoncello,  as 
well  as  Herr  Wehle's  playing  of  Lcclair's  sonata, 
"Le  tombeau,"  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  will  not  ea- 
sily be  forgotten.  On  each  occasion  the  theatre,  in 
which  three  or  four  performances  were  given,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the  festival  generally 
seems  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction. 

From  IMeiningen,  after  a  two  days'  el^fonr  on  foot 
through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Thiiringer- 
Wald,  a  region  which,  though  seemingly  unknown 
to  English  tourists,  is  well  worth  visiting,  I  came  on 
to  Eisenach  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  jubilee  at  the 
■Wartburg,  in  celebration  of  its  eighth  centenary.  For 
such  a  festivity  no  spot  more  rich  in  German  histori- 
cal associations  could  be  named.  Here,  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  ^yartburg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Lnnd- 
gnives  of  Thuringia,  lived  tho  pious  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  with  whose  life  and  labors  Professor  Kings- 
lev  has  fimiliarized  English  readers  by  his  dramatic 
poem,  "The  Saint's  Tragedy  ;"  here  the  Minnesiing- 
ers  held  their  musical  contests;  and  here  Luther  found 
an  asylum  from  May,  l.'iai,  to  March,  L')22.  The 
commemorative  ceremonial  of  yesterd.TV  (the  28th) 
commenced  with  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in 
tho  little  chapel  of  the  Wartburg,  after  which  Lu- 
ther's Hymn  was  sung  in  the  courtyard  by  the  as- 
semhlod  crowd.  A  banquet  followed,  and  in  the 
evening  a  performance  of  Liszt's  oratorio,  St-  /Lli^a- 
belli,  by  command  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Weimar, 
who  seems  to  take  a  special  interest  in  music  and  mu- 
sicians, and  who,  on  this  occasion,  has  behaved  with 
the  utmost  liberality,  putting  his  palace  in  Eisenach 
at  Liszt's  disposal,  and  issuing  invitations  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  oratorio  to  as  many  as  could  possibly 
be  accommodated.  The  space  being  limited  in  the 
Ritter-saal,  where  the  performance,  conducted  by  the 
Abbe'  himself,  took  place,  there  has  been  a  repetition 
of  the  oratorio  to-day  in  the  church  here,  which,  as  it 
possesses  no  less  than  four  galleries,  one  above  an 
other,  was  literally  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  and  for 
which  second  performance,  though  I  was  the  fortu- 
nate recipient  of  an  invitation  from  the  Grand-Duke 
for  the  first,  I  have  remained.  A  second  hearing  of 
St.  Elizaheth,  in  every  respect  a  noble  work,  has  im- 
pressed me  much  in  its  favor.  The  subject,  though 
in  some  points  a  painful  one,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  work  is  divided  into  six 
numbers  or  scenes.  In  the  first,  Elizabeth  is  wel- 
comed at  the  Wartburg  as  the  bride  of  Ludwig,  son 
of  the  Landgrave,  by  a  wedding  chorus  of  remarka- 
ble spirit  and  beauty.  In  the  second,  snatches  of  a 
hunting-song  introduce  Ludwig,  Elizabeth's  stingy 
and  suspicious  husband,  who  on  meeting  her  alone 
and  far  awny  from  home,  inquires  what  she  is  do- 
ing. Afraid  to  confess  that  she  is  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  carrying  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor,  she  is  at 
first  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  but  on  Ludwig's  press- 
ing to  know  the  contents  of  her  apron,  replies 
"Roses."  Ludwig,  thinking  to  detect  ber  in  a  false- 
hood, tears  open  her  apron,  when  lo  !  roses  fall  out! 
the  bread  and  wine  having  been  miraculously  chang- 
ed into  roses  to  cover  her  pious  fraud-  The  two 
thereupon  return  thanks  to  God  for  His  mercies.  Of 
this  exquisitely  conceived  scene,  of  course,  the  most 
is  made.  From  end  to  end  it  is  thoroughly  beauti- 
ful. The  character  of  the  music  now  changes  in 
scene  3,  in  which  occurs  a  most  spirited  march  and 
chorus  of  Crusaders,  with  whom  Ludwig  departs  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Subsequently  news  of  his  death  is 
bronght,  whereupon  his  mother  expels  her  daughter- 
in-law  Elizabeth  from  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  storm,  which  the  music  wondrously  depicts. 
Elizabeth,  after  spending  the  remainder  of  ber  days 
in  tending  and  relieving  the  poor,  at  length  dies. 
Thus  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  introduction 
of  a  prayer,  a  chorus  of  beggars,  and.  on  her  death,  of 
a  chorus  of  angels.  The  work  concludes  with  the 
saint's  last  obsequies  :  in  tho  celebration   of  which 


the  ecclesiastical  music  introduced  has  the  most  tell- 
ing effect,  and  brin."B  the  whole  lo  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination. Conlrai'^  to  expectation,  though  an  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  a  Hungarian  coloring  is  faith- 
fully maintained  throughout  the  work,  there  is  no 
lack  of  beautiful  and  simi.le  melody.  When  treating 
sacred  .subjects,  Liszt  has  fully  proved  in  this  and 
other  late  works  not  only  his  willingness  to  abjure 
his  former  eccentricity,  but  also  bis  ability  to  appcar 
in  a  simple  and  natural  light.  The  possession  of 
such  qualities  as  melody,  simplicity,  and  general  ef- 
fectiveness will  go  far  to  recommend  his  St.  Elizaheth, 
a  work  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  some  day 
he  accepted  as  the  best  and  most  original  of  its  kind 
that  up  to  this  date  has  appeared  since  Mendels- 
sohn's Iilijah. 

Eisenach,  Avq.  29.  C.  a.   B- 


Slusial  CorrEspnhnce. 


PHiLADELrniA,  Si!PT.  2.3.  Early  in  October 
tbere  is  to  be  opened  in  Philadelpbia  a  school  of  mu- 
sic upon  the  plan  of  the  European  Conservatorimns. 
"The  American  Conservatory  of  Music"  the  institn- 
tion  is  called,  and  from  the  liberal  scale  upon  which 
all  the  arrangements  for  a  thorough  course  of  study 
seem  to  be  made,  we  may  safely  anticipate  the 
achievement  of  much  good. 

A  very  strict  course  of  study  is  to  be  pursued,  no 
student  being  allowed  to  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  cf  classes  without  first  undergoing  a 
thorough  examination.  Much  benefit  can  be  deriv- 
ed by  the  study  of  the  various  branches  in  classes, 
and  the  school  will  also  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  private  instruction. 

The  departments  of  Violin,  Instrumentation  and 
direction  of  Orchestra,  and  the  German  school  of 
singing  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Carl  Gaertner, 
our  well-known  violinist  and  composer.  The  Pro- 
fessor for  Vocal  mu8ic,of  the  Italian,  is  Signor  Anto- 
nio Barilli,  late  of  Rome,  who  comes  to  us  from 
New  York  with  a  high  reputation 

Mr.  James  Pearce,  graduate  of  Oxford  College, 
England,  and  now  organist  of  St.  Mark's  church  of 
this  city,  will  teach  Organ,  Theory  of  Music,  Har- 
mony, &c.  Piano  lessons  will  be  given  by  onr  first 
professors  in  classes  and  privately,  and  advanced  pu- 
pils are  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  clas- 
sical music  with  violin  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.iertner. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  to  be  a  libraTy  of  mu- 
sical works  free  to  the  use  of  pupils  and  to  those 
elected  by  the  President  and  Trustees.  There  will 
be  lectures  delivered  upon  interesting  musical  sub- 
jects, and  modern  Languages  and  Elocution  will 
likewise  be  taught. 

Our  musical  public  as  well  as  the  students  of  the 
Conservatory  will  enjoy  the  fine  classical  concerts  to 
be  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  institution.  The  "Phila- 
delphia Classical  Quintette  Club"  purpose  giving 
twenty  matine'es  directed  by  Jlr.  Carl  Gaertner,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  November  2,  and  there  will  he 
also  four  grand  soire'es.  Both  matinees  and  grand 
concerts  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and 
cultivating  the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, each  pupil  being  entitled  to  free  admission. 

Altogether  we  look  upon  this  institution  as  one  cal- 
cula'ted  to  effect  much  in  a  good  cause.  The  earnest 
student  has  greatly  needed  such  opportunities  for 
study,  and  time  will  prove  what  the  undertaking  can 
achieve.  Your  readers  shall  be  duly  informed  of  all 
mattersof  interest  concerning  the  Conservatory,  its 
concerts,  lectures,  &c.,  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  faithful  recorder.  LTmpire. 

New  Hatejj,  Cosx.,  Oct.  4. — The  "Heavenly 
maid,"  whose  slumbers  in  the  city  of  Elms  during 
the  summer  have  been  deep  and  dreamless,  has  once 
more  opened  ber  eyes  : — This  time  on  the  occasion 
of  .1  concert  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
whose  name  and  fame  may  not  be  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Bostonians. 
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Here  are  the  selections  wliich   they  offered   ns  on 

the  evening  of  the  3(1  inst. : 

Overture,  Bollemian  Girl Balfe. 

liallad,  The  day  is  done Balfe. 

Concerto,  for  Flute. . Briccialdi. 

Lars;hetto  and  Tema  con  Variazioni Mozart. 

FantaLsie  for  Violin,  "Bird  on  the  Tree." IlauRer. 

German  Song.     "Tile  Tear".  .  .p Sti)^elll. 

Andante  with  variations.     From  Quartet  in  A,  op.  18. 

Beethoven. 
Fantaisie  for  Violoncello.    "SquTonir  de  Ilalevy." 

'  SeliRmann. 

Tema  con  Variaiioni,  from  posthumous  Q't  iu  I)  minor 

Hchuljprt. 

.■^nnij.     ''Stay  with  me" Ileichardt. 

Drinliing  Chorus.    Ballad  and  ChoruB Meyerbeer. 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  programme  is  somewhat 
meagre,  including  bat  four  good  compositions,  and 
even  this  list  was  curtailed  by  Mr.  Fries,  who  very 
coolly  informed  the  audience  that  the  Beethoven  An- 
dante would  not  be  given,  it  having  been  put  upon 
the  programme  "by  mi.stakc." 

But  tlio  masterly  playing  of  this  Quintet  is  well 
known,  and  it  luirdly  need  l)e  .''aid  tliat,  despite  the 
above  mentioned  occurrence,  the  concert  proved  a 
very  enjoyable  one. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  manner  in  which 
Seliubert's  "Tema"  was  played,  the  only  apparent 
imperfection  being  a  certain  mistiness  in  detailing 
some  of  the  finer  passages  ;  nor  do  we  speak  coldly 
and  critically  of  this  daikly  beautiful  "song  of  death" 
whose  wonderful  strains  seem  to  reiterate,  again  and 
again  : 

"Tlio  saddest  story  that  art  can  tell, 

Dante  and  Viigil  in  lurid  frlonm 

Watching  the  Lovers  lloat  througli  TIell." 

Why  is  not  Schubert  better  known  as  a  composer 
of  instrumental  music  ? — and  why  are  he  and  Schu- 
mann always  under-rated  ? 

Mr.  Ileindl's  rendering  of  Briccialdi's  fine  con- 
certo was  thoroughly  artistic,  and  deserved  the  tn- 
niultnous  encore  which  it  received. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Schultze's  violin  solo,  wo 
would  observe  that  wlioever  prostitutes  his  talents  by 
the  performance  of  s  uch  chaotic  trash  as  "Tlio  bird 
on  the  tree,"  certainly  does  so  at  tlio  risk  of  his  repu- 
tation as  an  artist ;  and  furthermore  we  would,  in  all 
kindness,  suggest  that  wlien  a  player  is  encored, 
there  exists — in  some  minds — an  absurd  prejudice 
against  his  responding  with  a  selection  the  length  of 
whicli  i-ciy  muck  exceeds  that  of  the  encored  morcean. 

In  Bridgeport,  on  the  a'th  ult.,  Mr.  C  F.  I^aniels 
bei.'an  a  scries  of^  I'ianoforte  Recitations,  or  "Mati- 
nees," with  tlie  following  programme,  which  will 
commend  itself  to  all  observers  : 

Impromptu.    Op.  1 C.  F.  Daniel.''. 

Itomance.     pp.  3 " 

Elegie Krnst. 

Nocturne.      'lies  Zephyrs" Choitiu. 

Prelude.    ''I,'Orap:e" '' 

"Hours  of  Elf-Land" Stephen  trellor. 

TwoSonjjs  without  Words McndeI«.«ohn. 

'■La   Nuvola" 

"Duetto" " 

Lebewolil C.  F.  D. 

Sonata  Duo.     Piano  and  Fluto Kuhl.au. 

The  Rivulet Stephen  Ucller. 

Etude ■•  '• 

Cradle  Song C.  F.  D. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  assisted  on  this  occasion  bv  Mr. 
Dabney  Carr,  a  llutist  of  rare  ability. 

Of  the  next  matinee — which  will  be  given  on  tlie 
5th  inst. — this  is  the  programme  : 

"In  the  TVooda," Stephen  Ileller. 

'■The  Rivulet," 

"Horns  of  F^lf-iand."  (by  request) "  " 

Mr.  Daniels. 

"Break,  break." C.  F.  Daniels. 

'■My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose^"  (First  time  in  America. 

Miss  Brainerd. 

Five  Woodland  Pieces ,  .Schumann. 

-Mr    Daniels. 

"tVill  he  come,"  (First  ti(ue  in  America.) Snllivan. 

".Nut  tree" Schumann. 

Miss  Brainerd. 
Andante  con  variazioni. Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

''Now  the  shades  of  night  are  falling" R.  Franz. 

Slumber  Song '• 

Miss  Brainerd. 

Valse C.  F   Daniels 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles  Ilalle,  of  London. 
Romance— by  request " 

Mercurius. 

p.  S.— The  Andante  of  Beethoven's  im.s  linnlly 
played  by  tlie  (Juintctte  Club.  It  was  tucked  on  at 
the  end  of  tlie  programme,  and,  as  I  left  the  Hnll 
immediately  at  the  close  of  Schubert's  Quartet,  I 
was  unaware  of  it  when  I  wrote. 


\\%lt  ^hoitb. 


Paris 

The  Th(?;Ure  Italien  appears  to  attract  all  the  in- 
terest connected  with  music  in  the  capital  at  the 
present  time.  And  the  attraction  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
Parisian  journals,  who  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
the  fair  artist  to  be  a  greater  favorite  than  ever,  and 
to  have  proved  herself  entirely  worthy  of  the  increas- 
ed favoritism.  In  addition  to  Amina,  in  La  Smi- 
namhula,  Mile.  Patti  has  appeared  as  Norina  in  Z>o7i 
Pasi/uale,  and  Rosina  in  the  Barhiere.  In  the  latter 
opera  the  young/innio  donna  had  for  her  coadjutors, 
Signer  Gardoni  as  Count  Almaviva,  Signer  Cresci 
as  Figaro,  Signer  Sealesc  as  Doctor  Bartolo,  and 
Signor  Bagagiolo  as  Don  Basilio.  The  Figaro  was 
tame  and  dull,  and  the  new  Basilio,  notwithstanding 
his  fine  voice,  bad  not  depth  or  profundity  cnou;^h 
for  the  music.  Cn  this  account  the  great  air,  "La 
Calunnia,"  was  tho  weakest  thing  in  the  perform- 
ance. Mile.  Patti  sang  ex(iuisitely,  and  made  the 
old  /(/rf'7'e.  She  introduced  in  the  Lesson-scene  the 
Laughing-Song  from  Auber's  Manon  Lcsaml,  and, 
being  encored,  gave  the  romance  of  I\Ime.  de  ]\oths- 
cliil(i,  "Si  vous  n'avez  ricn  ?i  me  dire."  Mile.  Patti 
lias  also  played  Violetta  in  the  'J'raviiiUi.  Rossini's 
Sfmiramiile,  it  is  said,  is  in  rehearsal  for  her,  and  /.'- 
Kihir  d^ Amove  is  announced  in  the  bills  ;  so  that  in 
reality  tho  popular  diva  has  no  idle  time  of  it.  More- 
over, tho  Optra.  Imffo  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  Don  Dc- 
sidalo,  will  be  npriAfjl  for  her,  with  Signors  Gardo- 
ni, Scalese,  and  Mercuriali,  and  Mile.  Ro.=ello  in  the 
other  principal  parts.  M.  Bagicr  had  intended  (o 
produce  Tanardi,  with  Mile.  Grossi  as  the  hero,  Jliss 
Laura  Harris  as  Amenaida,  Signor  Gardoni  as  Al- 
ficro,  and  Signor  Scalese  as  Orba'/zano.  Rossini, 
however,  it  is  said,  showed  so  strong  a  repugnance  to 
the  revival  of  his  early  opera — especially  with  such  a 
novice  as  Mile. Grossi  in  Tanacdi — that  the  intention 
is  dropt,  and  the  manager  will  have  to  look  for  a 
suppliance  elsewhere. — //  Trovatorc  will  he  produced 
for  the  dc'ntt  of  Si'.inor  Mongini  in  his  popular  part 
of  Manrico,  and  Mile.  Patti  will  sustain  the  part  of 
Leonora  for  the  first  time.  Mile.  Dcrasse,  three 
times  first  pri/.e  at  the  la.^^t  competitions  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, made  her  dchid  recently  on  the  stacre  of 
tho  (_>pera-Comiriiie  as  Isabelle  in  Ac  Pi(S Anx  Ctcrcs. 
She  somewhat  disappointed  her  friends,  but  she  was 
terribly  nervous,  and  by  no  means  did  herself  justice. 
Her  appearance,  however,  pleased  universally,  and 
her  voice  is  described  as  of  fine  quality  and  well 
trained. — Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  on  dil,  is  about  to 
leave  the  stage.  This  inielligence  requires  confirma- 
tion. The  popular  Parisian  ranlalricc  appeared,  for 
the  last  lime  belore  her  month's  comiif.  at  the  Theatre 
Lyriqne  as  .Tuliettc,  in  M.  Gounod's  Bomroel  Jnlielte. 
Slic  goes  to  repose  herself  after  the  fitigues  of  the 
season,  and  will  no  doubt  return  for  the  winter  ses- 
sion. There  is.no  reason  whatsoever  why  Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho  should  quit  the  scene  of  her  tri- 
umphs. Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  will  belong  to  the 
Grand  Opera  by  the  time  she  returns. 

M.  Bagier  intends  bringiiiir  out  Ccnercntohi  and 
La  IJonno  del  Lnf;o,  both  for  his  favorite  contralto, 
whom,  however,  he  cannot  elevate  to  the  front  rank 
of  artists  by  any  amount  of  frequent  presentation  or 
significant  emplacement  in  tho  performances.  La. 
Lionna  dA  Laqo,  wiih  Adelina  l\atti  as  Flena,  would 
be  interesting  on  iliat  account,  and  Signor  Mongini 
would  shine  undoubtedly  in  Roderick  Dim.  More- 
over, the  opera  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Ros- 
sini's.—  ^L  Hector  Berlioz  has  been  invited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  at  this  moment 
sojourning  at  Paris,  to  pass  six  months  this  winter 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  eminent  critic 
and  composer  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  will 
leave  Paris  for  the  great  northern  city  in  L^ecenibcr. 

The  onco  celebrated  cantatrice,  jllle.  Meric-Ln. 
landc,  has  just  died  at  Chantilly.  She  was  born  in 
1 79$.  and  sang  principally  in  the  great  opera  houses 
of  Italy,  alihough  she  sang  a  season  in  Paris  with 
JIalibran,  Pasta,  Sonta^'  and  Lablache. 

London. 

On  Saturday  the  Winter  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  resumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jlanns.  These  concerts  have  long  been  justly  ap- 
portioned a  high  place  among  competitors  for  public 
favor :  and  the  care  and  electicism  m.init'ested  in 
their  arrangement  redound  greatly  to  the  honor  of 
Mr.  Jlanns  and  the  directors  whom  he  serves.  If 
in  the  formation  of  his  programme  Mr.  Manns  shows 
a  strong  partiality  for  Schumann,  and  if  in  .his  de- 
sire to  introduce  Schubert  to  the  public,  by  whom 
this  musician  is  little  known,  he  selects  some  of  the 


works  least  likely  to  enhance  the  German  composer's 
reputation,  the  weakness  is  but  little  blameable  in 
one  who  has  so  powerful  a  regard  for  his  compatriots 
and  whose  efforts  to  familiarize  them  to  a  British 
public  are  always  conscientious  if  occasionally  un- 
successful. True  to  his  musical  creed,  he  opened 
the  winter  season  with  a  movement  from  the  beauti- 
ful ballet  music  which  Schubert  wrote  for  "lUmi- 
mundc."  In  this  a  lovely  andante  in  G  maj'ir,  in 
which  the  air  is  given  to  the  wood  instruments  on  a 
pedal  bass,  is  specially  fine  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  succeeding  ballet  air  in  the  same  key,  received 
excellent  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tants. But  those  who  seek  a  meaning  in  music,  and 
demand  that  a  work,  rounded  and  complete  in  itself, 
should  express  a  certain  conception  perfect  to  its 
logical  conclusion — should  present  a  picture  finished 
even  to  the  frame  and  glazing — must  be  sorely  puz- 
zled by  these  rxccrpta  from  a  large  work.  Here  is 
the  entr'acte  music,  hut  where  is  the  key  to  it — where 
is  the  drama  itself,  which  is  the  only  key  ?  If  Schu- 
bert's music  is  to  be  considered  illustrnlivc  and  dra- 
matic, we  must  know  tho  subject  of  the  illustration, 
the  plot  of  the  drama ;  otherwise  we  cannot  say 
whetlier  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
or  not.  Mere  fragments,  without  indicnliou  (.if  their 
sequence  and  purport,  are  to  be  taken  only  for  what 
thev  are— broken  jiieces.  ]?esides  this  ballet  music 
we  had  the  Scotch  Symphony,  played  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  overture  to  "/'ir  l-'reisclnit:"  equally 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  vocal  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  given  to  Miss  Kdiih  Wynne,  Mine. 
Patev-Whytock,  and  Mr.  Cunimings.  The  second 
ladv'  did  remarkable  justice  to  ihe  contralto  song 
from  Benedict's  "St.  Cecdia,"  "Father  whose  bless- 
ing," and  was  even  better  in  a  charming  song  from 
Mr.  Sullivan's  "Sapphire  Necklace,"  an  unpublished 
opera.  This  last  was  encored.  Miss  Ediih  Wynne 
also  sang  one  of  Sullivan's  compositions,  and  Mo- 
zart's "  IV  die  sapclc."  The  P.ilace  has  benefited 
during  the  vacations  by  iniprovcmcnls  made  in  the 
orchestra  and  auditorium,  and  the  band  has  been 
angmenicd.  This  Saturday  we  shall  have  Beetho- 
ven's B  flat  Symphony,  Mendtdssohn's  "Mieresstille" 
overture,  and  an  intermezzo  from  Gounod's  "Co- 
lomhe."— Orchestra,  Sept.  23. 

Professor  Sterndalc  Bennett's  new  cantata,  ■•'/'he 
Womau  of  Samaria,"  \y:\^  finished  with  extraordina- 
ry baste,  a  portion  of  it  being  left  incomplete  until 
tiie  last  moment.  Before  sending  it  to  press  the 
coin]:toser  has  wisely  resohed  lo  revise  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  to  rewrite  some  numbers. 

ViESN,\. — At  the  Carl  Theater,  Ditiersdorf's 
opera.  Doctor  und  Apolhekir,  first  produced  in  1787, 
has  been  revived  wiih  incontestable  success.  The 
music,  though  somewhat  old. fashioned,  and  redolent 
of  the  periwig  period,  is  exceedingly  fresh  and  |deas- 
ing,  more  especially  the  charming  duel,  "  Verlieljte 
brauchen  hcine  Zewien,''  the  dashing  air,  "Parazelsus," 
and  the  spirited  concerted  ./(n't/e ;  hut  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  opera 
was  put  upon  the  stage,  sung,  and  acted,  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  triumph  it  achieved. 

Italy. — The  following  are  the  lilies  of  the  new- 
operas  which  will,  probaldy,  be  produced  in  Italy 
during  tho  approaching  autumn  and  winter.  At 
Milan — Gioirmni  di  Xapoli,  Petrella ;  Putiphar, 
Cagnoni  ;  LJlsola  dei  Giardini  (bulla)  Dell  Argine  ; 
La  Tomhala  (buft'a),  Cagnoni  ;  Un  Cotipo  d'  Etal 
(buflfa),  Lauro  Rossi.  Xaples — GU  Aventnrieri, 
Bra"a  :  11  Ftr/liuol  prodiijo,  Scrrao  ;  L'idone  Ahando- 
nata,  Bcnvenuti  ;  L' Exposizicme  universale  (buft'a), 
Filippi ;  MefislofcJe  (grand  fairy  opera),  Boiia. 
Whether  any  of  these  works  will  ever  be  performed 
in  anv  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  will  be 
produced  may,  judging  from  what  Italian  operatic 
composers  have  written  of  late  years,  fairly  he 
doubted. 

Berlin". — The  management  promises  us,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  Gluck's  Armida,  Alcestis,  and 
Iphiqenia  in  Tauris,  with  a  new  mise.-en-sccne  for  each. 
In  the  way  of  absolute  novelties  we  are  to  hear  iJcs 
Siinrfers  Fluch,  by  A.  Langert,  and  Miipmn,  by  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  with  Mdlle.  Lucca  in  the  principal 
female  part.  Nothing  is  as  yet  concluded.  I  believe, 
as  to  the  production  of  JL  Gounod's  last  work, 
Liom6)  el  julielie.  In  connec'ion  with  the  Royal 
Opera-house  I  may  mention  that  Ilerr  Wacbicl,  on 
his  return  from  a  long  leave  of  absence,  h.as  received, 
in  consideration  of  his  services  at  the  Court  Concerts 
last  winter,  a  very  handsome  present  from  the  King. 

'X'hc  Victoria  'Theatre  is  to  open  early  next  month 
for  an  Italian  operatic  season.  The  manager,  Signor 
Pollini,  has  already  arrived.  The  principal  artists 
engaged  are  Signora  Sarolta  ;  Signora  Rosa  Pollini, 
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from  the.  Arndomy  of  Music,  New  York  ;  Rienora 
Monuisi  ;  SiL'iior.l  Gilspiili  ;  Si;;ruir  Arni:UHli.  from 
N  itilcs  ;  SiijiiDr  lii/,/,iiui  ;  Si(»niir  Ailriaiio  I'Miinili-nnc, 
friiMi  IVili-nno ;  iind  Si^nor  Ciiniiti,  from  Milim. 
Sij^nor  Mari'liisio.  also,  will  lie  ii  mcmlier  of  l.lie  com- 
piiny.  The  season  will  o|icii  witii  Vei'di's  /IttHo  in 
Miisrhrrii.  This  will  be  followed  liy  ('lixpinn  cJa 
Cntruiri'.  hv  Hieei  ;  Lrnnrr,  by  Mereadanre,  jiiid  an 
■•. !,>■  I'-rirlli.    nil    three    novelties   for    a  Berlin 

The  nieMiIiers  of  the  Neiier  Herliner  San^erhnnd, 
an  assoeiiition  inelndint,'  Erk's  Gcsansrverein  ;  the 
Mid'idi:\  ;  the  Piveilia  ;  and  the  Aoadatnisehe  Ijieder- 
1  ifi-l  rceentiv  L'ave  their  seeond  snmmerfestival  in 
the  L'iirdeiis  of  the  Sehiiizonhnns.  lii^sides  a  variety 
of'^oni'S  the  pritLMMiTlTne  inelnded  Mo7.:>rt's  IhtrJ'/iin- 
sil,-  inU'n,  aw]  a  eoniie   ^<-riia   hy    10.    S.    10n;^'-ll(nri;. 

DKnglji's  jiournitl  of  P«sif. 

HOSTON,  OCT.  13.  1867. 

Bach's  "Magnificat,"   described   by  Robert 

Franz. 

IV. 

9.  The  foUowini;  number,  ati  Alto  Solo,  in  E 
m  ijor,  4-4  measure,  ajjain,  is  in  stronjj  contrast. 
Two  flutes,  the  Cnntinuo  and  the  or{r.an  fallin<;  in 
oeeasionally  .aocompany  the  melody  to  the  words  : 
*'E.'iurirnt<^:i  implevit  honi^  ft  rlirllc^  ffimisit  inanes" 
(He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rieh  tie  hath  sent  away  empty).  The  Aria 
has  that  expression  of  mildness  and  repose,  which 
stirs  our  soul  so  beautifully,  without  wearying,  by 
monotony.  The  flutes  move  mostly  in  sixths  and 
thirds,  holding  fast  to  an  extremely  peculiar 
rhvlhm.  and  ordy  now  and  then  are  off'set  against 
each  other  in  ingenious  play.  The  words:  "i?n- 
plevit  bonis,"  and  then  again  :  "dimisit  inanes"  are 
expressed  in  a  masterly  manner;  the  hungry 
ones  ("esurientes")  have  as  it  were  a  cornucopia 
of  blessings  poured  upon  them,  while  the  rich 
("flivik's")  cotTie  out  empty  with  a  barren  figure. 
The  course  of  the  whole  aria  completes  itselt  so 
nattirallv  and  quietly,  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Highest  in  the  fate  of  mortals  has  so  many 
heart-winning  traits,  that  one  is  almost  forced  to 
complain  that  the  beautiful  number  should  glide 
past  .so  swiftly. 

10.  The  charm  of  the  last  piece  is  one  that 
seizes  upon  you  immediately.  Bach  follows  it 
up  with  a  conception,  full  of  deep  significance, 
which  transports  you  into  remote  times,  into  an- 
other world,  a  movement  which  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  very  central  point  and 
kernel  of  the  whole.  The  primeval  melody  of 
the  Ma(/nijicat,  which  the  Church  used  also  for 
the  Benedictio, — its  origin  dates  back  into  the  7th 
century — appears  now  in  the  oboes  as  canto 
fermo,  with  three  female  voices  (two  sopranos 
and  an  alto)  ciysteriously  playing  about  it,  to 
the  words :  -^Sii^cepit  Israel  pucriun  smini,  recor- 
datus  misericordtce"  (He  hath  holpen  his  servant 
Israel,  in  remembrance  of  his  mercy).  In  gentle 
strokes  the  violoncello  marks  the  fundamental 
harmonies,  rather  hinting  than  actual  executing 
them.  The  canto  fermo  floats  mildly  gleaming, 
like  a  star,  over  the  voice  parts,  lifting  theni  as 
by  a  soft  attraction  to  itself.  The  vocal  setting, 
on  its  part,  hexves  and  fluctuates  towards  it  in 
lovely  imitations,  the  several  voices  taking  up 
the  thread  and  passing  it  on  to  one  another  in 
artful  involution.  All  seems  to  draw  life  and 
motion  from  the  primeval  sounds.  For  the  two 
lines  of  the  Choral  the  master  uses  two  portions  of 
accompanying  matter :  that   is,  to   the  first  line 


the  voices  sing  the  "suscepit  Israel  puerumsuum," 
and  to  the  second  line  the  ^h-ecordatus  mlsericor- 
dia:."  Both  divisions  of  the  ti^xt,  again,  find 
their  peculiar  musical  treatment.  The  motive  to 
"snscepil  Israel  pueriim  sumn"  is  employed  direct- 
ly and  in  the  inverted  form,  a  mode  of  represen- 
tation which  answers  characteristically  enough 
to  the  helping  hand  of  the  Lord;  the  "recordalns 
mlserlcordi(r,"  on  the  contrary,  develops  itself 
without  the  use  of  such  artistic  mean.s,  and  so  all 
the  more  cflectually  glorifies  the  eternal  mercy 
and  compassion. 

Although  the  voice  parts  in  their  circling 
movements  sometimes  cut  across  each  other,  yet 
these  momentary  hardnesses  are  always  mitiga- 
ted by  the  independent  individual  movement  of 
each  part,  and  rather  serve  to  lend  to  the  whole 
piece  a  certain  extraordinary  and  mystical  stamp. 
And  this  may  have  been  precisely  Bach's  inten- 
tion. The  union  of  just  those  words,  which  de- 
scribe the  redeeming  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards 
his  servant  Israel,  with  the  venerable  tones  of 
the  old  Magnificat  or  (in  the  sense  of  the  Church) 
the  still  more  significant  Benedictio,  is  surely  not 
an  accidental  one  and  points  to  such  a  conception. 
If  now  we  direct  attention  to  the  contrast  of  this 
number  to  the  Chorus:  "Omnes  gencrationes,"  if 
we  point  out  how  in  the  two  Christianity  is  first 
presented  in  its  world-disturbing  and  then  in  its 
world-redeeming  aspect,  we  thereby  gain  a  new 
point  of  view,  which  shows  Bach's  immeasurable 
greatness  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  form  and  substance  of  the  piece  just 
analyzed  have  reminded  us  repeatedly  of  those 
imperishable  words  of  Luther,  which  have  such 
convincing  eflicacy  because  they  proceeded  from 
the  deepest  insight.     He  says  : 

"Where  the  natural  Musica  is  sharpened  and 
polished  by  Art,  there  we  first  see  and  recognize 
with  wonder  the  great  and  perfect  wisdom  of 
God  in  this  wondrous  work  of  his  called  Music, 
in  which  this  above  all  is  strange  and  wonderful : 
that  one  voice  sings  the  mere  tune,  along  with 
which  three,  four  or  five  other  parts  are  sung, 
which  as  it  were  with  jubilation  playing  and 
springing  around  the  said  mere  meIody,in  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  sound,  do  marvellously  embellish  and 
adorn  the  same,  and  lead  off  as  it  were  a  heavenly 
dance,  meeting  each  other  friendlily  and  fondly 
hugging  and  embracing." 

Powerfully  confirming  what  precedes,  there 
now  sets  in  a  Chorus,  in  D  major,  alia  ?)rere,to  the 
words  :  ".S'/cut  loeutus  est  ad  patres  nostras,  Abra- 
ham et  semiiii  ejus  in  secvla"  (As  he  spake  to  our 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever^. 
Suitably  to  its  contents,  this  text  is  used  for  a 
vocal  fugue,  energetically  supported  by  the 
Basso  Continiio  and  the  Organ.  That  Bach  is 
the  unrivalled  master  in  the  fugue  form,  is  uni- 
versally agreed.  And  so  here  too  he  solves  his 
problem  with  a  playful  ease  and  perfect  skill. 
To  the  marrowy  main  theme  :  "sicut  loeutus  est 
ad  patres  nosti-os"  are  one  by  one  added  various 
secondary  motives,  the  first  with  the  words ; 
"Abraham  et  scmini  e/ii.":,"  the  second  with:  "sicnt 
loeutus  est,"  and  the  third  with  :  "m  secula,"  which 
all  unite  together  at  the  last  entrance  but  one  of 
the  theme  in  the  bass.  The  significant  harmony 
of  word  and  tone  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

Bach's  fugues  are  commonly  written  in  a  Coun- 
terpoint of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  voice  parts 
employed.  By  an  apt  inversion  of  these  the  mas- 
ter with  the  simplest   means   often   reaches  the 


greatest  effects.  In  general  he  works  out  his 
main  theme  in  three,  four  or  five  parts,  and  gives 
to  each  single  part  a  character  as  independent 
and  as  individual  as  possible:  this  material,  al- 
mo.st  exclusively,  is  discussed  throughout  the  fur- 
ther course  of  the  movement.  Accordingly  one 
might  believe  that  here,  after  all,  the  mechanical 
prevailed  rather  than  the  organic.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  this  may  be  admitted  ;  but  then  we 
must  not  overlook  the  way  in  which  Bach  knows 
how  to  invent  his  themes ;  he  breathes  into  them 
such  an  elastic  energy,  that  in  all  positions  and 
relations  they  appear  always  fresh  and  new. 

Towards  the  end  our  fugue  moulds  itself  some- 
what freely,  and  thus  admirably  prepares  the 
character  of  the  concluding  number. 


Leopold  de  Meyer. 

A    ItEMINI.SCICNCE. 

Twenty-two  years  !  Much  is  changed  in  that 
time.  Especially  in  the  Art  enthusiasms  of  a 
young  people  only  beginning  to  become  artistic. 
In  music  it  is  curious  (in  one  sense  sad,  but  in  a 
better  sense  encouraging)  to  compare  the  present 
lukewarm  interest  in  brilliant  virtuosos,  with  the 
excitement  which  our  first  visitors  of  that  sort  used 
to  create  before  the  tribe  became  so  very  com- 
mon. Ole  Bull,  for  instance,  and  Leopold  de 
Meyer — what  a  romantic  Boanerges  each  was  in 
his  way,  before  we  knew  too  much  for  miracles  ! 
The  latter  has  suddenly  re-appeared  in  New 
York,  has  been  playing  in  several  concerts,  and 
the  newspaper  critics  find  him  as  rare  a  player 
and  of  as  strong  a  magnetism  as  ever.  Perhaps! 
But  it  is  that  whole  kind  of  thing  that  fades  out 
with  such  sure  fatality.  Who  cares  now  for  the 
showy  Fantasias,  the  "Marches  Marocaines,"  he, 
however  wonderful  in  execution,  when  he  can 
listen,  even  here  in  little  Boston,  to  the  finest 
and  the  rarest  that  there  is  in  the  classics  of  pi- 
ano-forte genius,  with  half-a-dozen  capital  pian- 
ists for  interpreters  ? 

There  certainly  vas  something  remarkable  in 
the  playing  of  De  Meyer  ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  look  back  22  years  and  recall  part  of  our  rec- 
ord of  a  memorable  evening.  It  was  long  before 
Thalberg  or  Jaell,  or  Hatton,  or  any  of  the  fa- 
mous ones  had  come  ;  and  it  was  when  the  mod- 
ern virtuoso  compositions,  the  Thalberg  Fanta- 
sias, &c.,  were  comparatively  new  to  us  and 
bound  to  have  their  run. 

The  wonderful  pianist  had  no  sooner  established 
himself  in  commodious  and  elegant  quarters  in  Bos- 
ton, than  the  musical  conoscaiti  were  bidden  to  his 
rooms  to  have  a  preliminary  taste  of  his  quality. 
Some  forty  gentlemen  were  assembled,  musical  pro- 
fessors, critics,  ddettanti,  editors,  in  short  the  nucleus 
whose  opinion  is  fame  with  our  little  musical  world. 
With  what  feelings  we  went,  maybe  judged  from  the 
views  we  have  lately  expressed  respecting  the  whole 
modern  tendency  of  music.  The  deepest  in  music 
we  knew  to  be  not  of  the  order  which  makes  triumphal 
processions  through  the  world.  Its  true  Holy  Land 
lies  quietly  remote  from  these  thronged  public  routes, 
its  miracles  are  far  less  dazzling,  its  celebrities  pro- 
videntially reserved.  Bach  and  Beethoven  never  had 
the  success  of  these  cosmopolitans  !  they  were  too 
deeply  engaged.  We  went  prepared  to  be  astonished 
and  delighted,  to  hear  something  which  might  com- 
pare with  Liszt  and  Thalberg  in"  point  of  execution, 
though  not  perhaps  in  deeper  qualities.  We  were 
not  disappointed. 

^The  genial,  hearty  manners  of  the  man  established 
at  once  a  most  free  and  familiar  relation  between  him 
and  his  guests.  Hospitality  and  comfort  did  away  with 
all  stiffness,  and  created  that  happy  harmony  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  every  mind  flings  itself  into  its 
own  easiest  musical  attitude,  so  that  there  is  no  gi-ne 
and  nothing  lost ;  for  every  man  must  cease  to  he  a 
critic,  and  forget  that  he  has  any  character  to  stand 
upon,  and  listen  like  a  careless,  all-accepting  child. 
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or  music  will  turn  away  her  glowing  face  from  him. 
Thus  sure  of  us,  he  seated  himself  at  his  grand  Erard 
piano  in  the  middle  of  his  company.  A  picture  of 
that  ix^iiup  wouhl  form  no  unwortliy  adilition  to  the 
eni;ravinp:3  of  similar  scenes  in  the  jj:ilt  edged  hio- 
j^rapliy,  with  whicii  tiis  London  admirers  have  fur- 
nislieti  liim  as  an  introduction  to  our  shores.  To  \m 
sure,  there  were  no  crowned  heads  in  tlie  circle,  except 
some  for  whom,  we  trust,  there  are  crowns  Uiid  up  in 
heaven  ;  hut  tliere  were  many  marked  individualities, 
harmonized  by  the  common  sentiment  of  the  occasion  ; 
there  were  experienced  musicians,  and  younger  aspi- 
rants for  the  honors  of  virtuosodom.tremhling  between 
ho[ie  of  learning  and  fear  of  discouragement  from 
what  they  were  about  to  hear;  there  were  retired, 
eccentric  enthusiasts,  and  professional  advertisers  of 
prodigies  ;  and  there  were  older  huails  of  small  cre- 
dulity ah(jut  tilings  loudly  trumpeted,  j-ledgcd  like 
ourselves  to  the  older  faith  in  mu-^ic,  who  seated 
themselves  with  as  firm  n  determination  of  resistance 
as  the  softly  cushioned  sofas  would  allow;  wo  could 
smile  at  them  inwardly  ;  for,  in  spite  of  our  essays 
above  alluded  to,  we  had  eonlrived,  by  ft  little  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  \ty  a  certain  catholicity  of  nature,  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  that,  and  were  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
him  and  follow  him  as  far  as  he  would  let  us. 

He  is  a  short,  stout,  jovial,  healthv  looking  man,  of 
light,  flying  hair,  and  full,  blue  German  eyes.  He 
congratulates  himself  on  his  advantage  in  being  the 
only  one  of  the  great  pianists  who  is  fat ;  this  enables 
him  to  l)ear  the  immense  amount  of  physical  exertion 
and  nervous  excitement,  which  is  the  greatest  wonder 
about  his  playing.  Indeerl  his  jJn/sifjur  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  he  is  himsflf  a  (Jrand  Piano,  and  can  stand 
any  amount  of  violent  vibration  without  any  symp- 
tom of  exhaustion.  He  has  nerves  equal  lo  all  the 
will  and  passion  there  are  in  him  ;  he  can  safely  (hire 
to  do  all  that  he  nni  <lo,  the  want  of  which  condition 
seems  to  he  all*tliat  prevetits  many  front  doing  ^reat 
things.  What  more  would  smothered  genius  ask  for 
Ihan  to  have  his  nerves  ? 

He  began.  A  soft  trill  in  the  highest  octave,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  delicato  pianissimo  runs, 
continuous,  clear,  cool,  liquid,  and  distinct,  as  bo 
many  little  mingled  rills  of  water;  nature  herself 
could  not  satisfy  the  sen-^e  more  perfectly  ;  we  were 
children  with  deliL'ht.  IJy  degrees  he  passed  into 
some  quaint,  lively|T\usRian  airs, one  of  which  acquired 
ft  movement  nnt  unlike  the  dtilop  Chroiiifiti'/iie  of 
Liszt:  wonderful  variations  suceeeded,  with  a  con- 
stant accession  of  new  force,  till  ho  smote  the  keys 
with  superhuman  encrt:y,  bringing  out  such  a  breadth 
of  liarmony,  that  not  inaptly  has  it  been  said  that  lu; 
'■tears  up  great  masses  of  chords  hy  the  roots  and 
flings  them  about  with  a  furious  joy."  The  workings 
of  his  countenance  grew  intense,  every  muscle  seem- 
ed to  protrude,  and  the  brow  almost  to  lift  itself  off 
the  head  ;  his  whole  body  played,  lie  would  straighten 
back  and  look  round  in  triumph  upon  his  audience  ; 
he  would  rise  from  his  seat  as  if  upon  a  race  horse  ; 
and  tinallv,  with  the  whole  instrument  vibrating  like 
twenty,  be  sprang  up  into  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the 
audience,  lauiihing  and  shoutine.  with  as  n\u<di  de- 
light as  any  of  them,  at  the  a<lmirable  thing  which 
had  been  accompli'ihed.  Criticism  was  put  to  flight  ; 
the  resisting  gentlemen  were  taken  ofl'  their  feet,  and 
there  seemcil  a  general  impulse  to  fling  their  arms 
about  each  other>'  necks,  as  in  Schiller's  Hymn  to 
Joy.  Joy.  indeed,  was  the  sentiment  of  it;  besides 
that,  it  bad  little  other  ;  it  was  the  jufcect  gratification 
of  the  senses,  and  seemed  to  do  one  a  physical  good. 
No  one  stopped  to  consider  that  it  was  not  the  deepest 
sphere  of  musical  expression ;  to  regret  any  other 
sentiment  would  have  been  sheer  jiedantrv.  Knough 
that  men,  cold,  stifl.  conventional  men,  were  surprised 
into  joyous  intimacy  by  the  naturalne>s  of  the  thing. 
He  is  the  only  musician  who  ever  made  us  think  of 
Handel,  not  for  religious  graudeur,  of  course,  but  for 
infallible  health  and  power. 

The  next  piece  was  a  "FatiUtsie  on  the  drinking 
song  from  Lucrezia  Borqia,'*  in  stylo  his  own  as 
before,  only  witli  still  greater  contrasts,  if  possible,  of 
passages  of  unimaginable  delicacy  with  others  of 
tremendous  weight,  and  with  yet  more  uucontainable 
raptures  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  His  tace  after 
one  of  these  exertions  looks  electric,  as  if  you  could 
not  approach  him  without  getting  a  shock.  Then  be 
sported  with  our  Yankee  "National  Airs,"  which 
had  the  freshness  of  new  musical  curiosities  to  /i//»,and 
furnished  theme  enough  for  some  very  magical 
capncrti.  The  ( )verlurc  to  WilHdui  Tel!  opened 
under  bis  hands  into  a  grand  descriptive  orchestral 
performance.  Then  came  his  famous  "Murche 
M'uoniinr,"  'one  of  his  most  original  compositions, 
and  a  work,  though  simjde  and  plain  in  its  construc- 
tion, yet  of  a  breadth  and  fire  entirely  irresistible. 

But  the  ma'ifer  piece  of  the  evening  began  with  a 
FuL'ue.  in  which  be  twisted  together  a  subject  from 
Bach  with  one  from  Handel,  (so  some  of  the  excited 


old  hoys  told  us)  and  then  wrought  the  whole 
out  in  the  extreme  of  the  modern  style  ;  it 
was  an  odd  marriage  of  opposite  extremes  ;  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  yet  every  theme  and  every  note 
admirably  distinct  and  individual  ;  and  altogether  a 
feat  which  we  could  scarce  credit  on  the  testimonv  of 
oui  eyes  and  ears.  This  was  truly  great  (?  1867] 
music,  and  convened  the  experienced  and  cautious 
judges. 

We  describe  the  experience  of  that  evening  simply 
as  it  was.  We  attempt  no  criticism  ;  we  venture  no 
conjectures  as  to  how  De  Mever  may  compare  with 
Liszt  or  Thalbcrg  ;  we  care  not  to  settle  bis  rank  as 
a  composer  or  performer.  Whatever  his  sphere  may 
be,  he  exerts  the  power  ot  genius  in  that  sphere,  and 
therefore  must  be  in  harmony  with  true  genius  in  all 
spheres.  A  certain  air  of  vanitv  about  him  we  can 
readily  forgive  ;  be  accepts  the  fa-^hions  of  tlu^  times, 
and  frankly  shows  it.  But  that  bis  music  is  a  geiuilne 
thing,  and  that  his  skill  quite  distances  all  that  ire 
have  heard,  is  undeniable. 

—  That  was  in  November,  1845  ;  but  now  ? — Will 
it  be  :  "Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ?" 


Concerts. 

We  have  had  a  f-w  scattering  concerts,  but  as  yet 
no  real  opening  of  the  musical  season  in  a  large  ar- 
tistic sense.  Any  stray  opportunity,  however,  is 
seized  upon  by  the  newspapers  to  drag  out  that  pet 
big  gun  of  their  vocalmlary,  the  word  "inaugurate." 
So  often  has  this  word  been  applied  of  late  to  things 
whose  beginning  is  their  end,  things  which  do  not 
go  on,  and  therefore  have  no  "season,"  also  to  tilings 
very  trivial,  that  "inaugurate"  has  become  degraded 
into  the  flash  dialect;  as  now  commonly  used,  it  is 
ft  mere  vulgarism  for  the  honest  word  /"v/m. 

Tiie  Music  Hall  concert  of  the  Micndelssoiin 
QciNTKTTK  Ci.un,  ou  the  HOtli  ult.,  was  properly 
the  prologue  and  show  card  to  their  "starring"  tour 
Westward.  It  drew  out  a  great  crowd,  which  could 
be  reported,  and  a  host  of  flattering  notice.s  and  f-on 
voytuffs,  wirnih  could  bo  quoted  in  the  multiplying 
mirror  of  Arlycrtiscmont  and  flashed  all  over  the 
said  West :  for  has  not  the  Club  taken  unto  itself  a 
cunning  operator  in  tliat  art,  one  of  those  nondes- 
cript products  of  a  commercial  civilization,  called  a 
"musical  agent"  ? — Well,  if  they  will  only  play  their 
best  music  out  there,  jierhaps  the  West,  the  Club  it- 
self, and  Art  may  he  the  gainers  ;  we  sincerely  hope 
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The  concert    was    in    many    respects   a  good  one. 
though  of  course  not  so  enjoyable  to  a    really  musi- 
cal ftudicnce  .\<  one  of  their  {piiet.  choice  little  classi- 
cal evenings  at   Chickcring's.     There  was,  however, 
mucli  more  of  the  classical  than  of  the  other  kind   in 
the  programme,  which  was  as  follows  : 
Nont'tto.     First  movement  in  F,  op   3L  . .    .Louis  Spohr. 
For  Violin, 'IVIlo.  IliivR,   Flute.   Oboe,   Clarluet,    ll.ui- 
50011  nnd  Horn. 

Voral  Quartet  Trom  "Fiiirlin" noettinven. 

Mrs.  t^inith,  Mifs  Rvfin.  Air.  J:u>»   Whitney  anJ  .M.  W 
Wliitni-y. 

Concerto  for  Flute Briccialdi. 

Edward  M.  Ik-indi: 

SoDK.  "Tlie  Tfar." StlgcIIi. 

Miss  Kvnn. 

Grand  .Septet  in  D  minor,  op.  74 Tliiiinnel. 

Fur  I'i:ino,  Viola,  'Cello,  Ha.c>;,  Ol-oe,  Horn  anil  Hrtsscoo. 
Pirino  part  plaved  liy  Mr.    ('arlyle  I'et^'r-iilea 
Scene — I'rayer  and  llarearuUe  from  the  ''Nortli  .*^far." 

Mi'verbeer. 
Mrs.  Pmitli. 
Fantaisie  for  Violoncelln.     '-Souvenir  de  Halevy  "' 

Seligmann. 
WnlfFriifl. 

Voeal  Quartets MeniK'ls.coyin. 

Mr.^   S'nilli,  Miss  Ryan  and  Mes.irs.  Wliituey. 
Adagio  and  Finale,  from  the  Nonetto,  by Ppohr. 

The  large  instrumental  pieces  filled  the  Hall  bet- 
ter than  we  could  have  expected,  and  yet  they  suf- 
fered somewhat.  The  impression  of  the  Nonetto 
was  injured,  too,  by  separating  the  movements  so 
widely  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  it  was  some  time 
before  llie  instruments  got  warmed  together  into 
sympathetic  tune.  Olherwise,  it  went  remarkably 
well,  and  the  composition  proved  to  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  we  have  heard  by  Spohr ;  the 
themes  marrowy  and  concise  for  him,  and  worked  up 
closely,  witli  great  economy  of  means,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly  ;  it  seemed  in  a  healthier  tone, 
with  less  of  dogday  lassitude  tlian  we  are  apt  to  feel 


with  that  composer.  — The  Hummel  Septet  i.^  an  un 
failing  favorite  here  ever  since  young  Peiaiio  pl;i\(  il 
it  in  the  Symphony  Concerts  two  year  nu"  Mr. 
Petersilea  played  it  clearly,  firmly,  hi  illismilv, 
but  the  accompaniment  was  not  altogetlier  fi_liiiious, 
We  were  sorry  that  Wclf  Fries  bad  ehoseTi  so 
weak  and  stale  a  theme  for  bis  'cello  solo  ;  sucli  tine 
art  and  feeling  as  bis  seemed  wasted  on  such  a  show- 
piece, skdful  as  the  execution  was.  Mr.  Hkindi,  is 
ft  new  member  of  the  Club,  and  little  as  we  renret 
tliat  the  day  for  flute  solos  has  gone  by,  we  did  en- 
joy his  admirably  perfect  exccuiion  ;  all  ibouijbi  id' 
difliculty  and  shortcomings,  wasie  of  breail,  <<-  . 
was  for  once  forgotten  ;  it  was  nil  i  leitr,  -i.Iid  u,,..  . 
the  low  tones  as  beautiful  as  iIm-  liigh  ;  coiii  .  >  lu.n 
and  jthrasing  perfect;  light  and  shade,  aiuj  a  pii\.,ii 
ing  good  taste  made  the  profusion  of  swiji  cxtrinrdii 
unobtrusive;  nor  do  we  remember  lo  ba\e  lu-:nd  n 
flute  sing  a  si  tuple  melody  more  puiely.  Mr,<. 
Smith  and  Miss  Ryan  sang  their  solos  reinarkaMv 
well  ;  the  former  has  acquired  trreat  ease  and  [.nrily 
of  florid  vocalization.  But  what  we  found  \uf»\  vu- 
joyahic  in  the  coiu-ert,  what  /"/*/  best  iIkt*-,  was  lUi; 
Vocal  Quartets.  The  wcmderful  one  from  /'n/i/io 
was  truly  well  sung,  and  tlie  mysierion>,  complex 
accompaniment  well  supplied  by  qmotet  of  >frinii,s, 
rectls,  horn,  &c.  And  the  two  Mendelssohn  four- 
part  songs,  even  the  familiar  "Nightingale,"  were 
fresh  and  inspiring. 

Here  is  a  programme  of  Catholic  music,  originally 
performed  at  tiie  laying  of  tiie  corner  stone  for  a  Ca- 
thedral here,  but  repealed  last  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Music  Hall,  by  the  combined  Catholic  Choirs  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  assisted  by  tlic  Hermania  IJand. 

Introductorv — Organ 

.Mr    r  II.  Wilcox. 

Pnrlude.  No    1  — ■' lI;irnioiiifinusik  "' 

Ilymn — '"Ccplestis  IJphu,"  Jerusalem 

t^ulvu  Itegiuft,  Tfuor  Solo, J.  (J    WiJlccx 

Mr    J.  H    Farley 
a.  IIo-«nna,  from  Mus--:  O  Iti-cem  Cn-li.Uand.    I'alistrina. 
^.    Antiption,  '■Sijiijuin  Saliiti*!  rone" 

a.  Pniyer,  Allliorii  Solo  by  (.'h.    Kiehler Ueelhoveit. 

b.  Anliphon.  "Mane  Soru'eiiy.  Jstcuh'' Itach 

Are  M.-iria.  Cornet  Sol..  Iiy  Mr,   Hn.ry  Itrown '.'. 

a     Antiplion,  "O  Qii.-im     MetUeiidu.s" 

/'.   Anliphon,    ''I'ax  ALterna''. Spolir. 

(tfTertoire  n.rOrp.n .Uattiste! 

Frelirle.  No   2.    'Hitrnionienujsik'* 

n.   Antiphon,  "'Iti-ne  Fiiiidata Bach. 

b.  Hymn.  "O  Sanctissima"' Gordiplanni' 

Am  ('liarfreytaKe.    Hand ¥.  Schneider. 

Ilvmri.  ■' Veni  Oeator'' Itaeh. 

liuhe  Sanft,  (Sweet  UestJ Hamtiu-r' 

Quartet  for  InHrumenls. 

Te  Denm.    (lernian  Hymn 

Iri>^h  Natimial    Air 

Mii.  J.  Kai.kknstin  coTidncled  the  whole,  and 
m.iny  of  the  pieces  wure  under^rood  lo  be  of  his  own 
cotni.iosition.  Witiiont  striking;  ideas,  ihese  were  vet 
interesting,  mirsicianlike  in  tluMr  (jnite  contrapuntal 
structure,  and  well  instrumented-  We  speak  parri- 
cularly  of  those  two  Preludes  of  Ilarvwuic  wusik," 
as  the  Germans  c;ill  mn.-ic  for  hands  of  wind  in.stru- 
ments.  Some  of  the  hymns  and  other  choruses 
mostly  short,  were  also  quite  efTectivc;  others  com- 
nu)nplaee  and  foriritil.  heloUL'ing  we  suppose  to  the 
routine  of  Church  service.  We  are  disposed  to  put 
an  interrogation  mark  after  ihe  name  fUtrh  inone  or 
two  places  there  ;  but  iuive  not  time  to  investigate  ifte 
matter.  Tlie  J*alestrina  piece,  by  tlie  band,  was 
solemn  and  edifying.  The  chorus  singing,  by  near 
iiOu  voices,  ^vas  some  of  the  best  that  we  have  heard 
for  many  a  day.  We  are  snrry  we  have  not  room  to 
say  hU  the  good  we  might  ofthe  solos. 

Symphony  Conckrts  of  ilie  Harvard  Musical 
Assoiiation.  'l"he  sale  of  season  tickets  will  begin  at 
the  Music  Hall  on  Monday  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr  IVck,  of  the  Music  Hall,  atinounces  to  his 
friends  a  Concert  for  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  20,  when 
Mrs.  Jknny  Kkmpton  will  give  us  a  first  taste  of 
her  rich  and  now  highly  cultivated  Contralto,  smce 
her  return  from  Europe.  Carl  Rosa,  Sig.  Fer- 
BANTi,  Messrs.  Lang,  Thayer,  and  others  will 
assist. 

■Miss  Adelaide  PiiiLLipps.with  Camilla  Uitfio" 
will  give  a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  26th 
iust. 

Mr.  Harrison's  Parepa-Rosa  troupe,  strengthen- 
cd  by  Leopold  de  Meyer,  are  to  ojien  here  on  the 
4th  of  Xoveinber. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  rehearsino- 
"Samson." 
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Loue's  Catechism  of  Afusic.  Tnuislatod  by  Fanny 
liAYMOND  ItiTTint.  New  York :  Schuljci'lli  &, 
Co) 

Lobe,  ns  n  writiT  on  nuiMiciil  composition  and 
lestbetica,  is  widely  known  and  iidmircil,  l)ut  lie  de- 
serves especial  comnieiiilrttion  for  the  clear  and  com- 
plete maimer  in  wliicli  he  has  periornied  tlio  diiricult 
task  of  arran(j;ing  llio  suliject  matter  of  tliis  "Cate- 
cliism."  Wc  do  not  know  of  any  work,  which,  in  an 
cqnally  small  space,  explains  llie  elements  of  mnsic 
to  tlie  stndent  in  so  conipreltensivo  and  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  this.  Of  the  merits  of  the  translation  wo 
need  not  speak  ;  Madanio  Ritter's  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  lier  task  has  been  performed  with 
correctness,  good  taste,  and  musical  understanding. 
We  regret  that  the  little  work  has  not  been  more  cor- 
rectly printed  ;  even  on  the  title-page  we  find  "Brod- 
way"  for  "Broadway."  A  more  carefully  revised 
edition  should  be  issued  by  the  publisher.  t. 

Lowell,  M.iss. — The  Cilhen  has  the  following 
item  : 

Vocal  Music  in  tiie  Public  ScnooLS. — The 
cnnimittee  on  music  presented  a  communication  ex- 
picssing  their  gratitication  at  the  success  attending 
the  introduction  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  introduced  an  order,  which  was  adopted,  provid- 
ing that  they  be  enijiowered  to  purchase  pianos  for 
use  in  each  of  the  Grammar  schools. 

Nkw  York.  Ernani,  Lncia,  Olhello,  and  the  //«- 
ciiiniots,  are  the  operas  for  the  week.  Maretzek's  first 
novelty  for  the  season  will  be  Don  Bucefalo.  by  Cag- 
noni,  and  is  to  be  produced  soon. 

The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety will  be  given  at  the  New  York  Academy  on 
October  2.')th.  The  Society  has  just  elected  its  offi- 
cers for  the  year  :  President,  Professor  and  Doctor 
R.  O'.'den  Doremus  ;  Vice  President,  U.  C.  Hill  ; 
Conductor,  Carl  Bergniann. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  announces 
its  first  rehearsal  for  Wednesd.ay,  October  23d.  The 
first  concert  will  take  place  on  November  6th.  The 
pieces. to  be  performed  are  Beethoven's  fifth  svmpho- 
ny,  op.  G7,in  C  minor  ;  Berlioz's  overture  "Benvenu- 
to  Cellini  ;"  theme  and  variations  "Austrian  National 
Hymn"  (for  string  orchestra),  Haydn  ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Trumpet  Overture  "  Mr.  Theodore  Thom- 
as is  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  season. 

The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Society  is  re-organ- 
ized for  the  winter  season,  under  a  new  leader,  Mr. 
Ei^mont  Frechlich.  The  fiist  concert  was  announced 
for  Thursday. 

The  French  Opera  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
affections  of  ihe  New  Yorkers,  and  is  doing  a  much 
better  business  than  Maretzek's  Italian  Company. 
Otfenbach's  opera, "in  Grande  Duchess  de  Gerohiein," 
excites  frenzies  of  delight  at  each  performance,  by  the 
lively  nature  of  the  music,  the  excellent  singing,  and 
the  inimitable  huniorof  the  acting. 

La  Grauire  and  Brignoli  appeared  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in 
the  Operas  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Don  Pas- 
qiiale."  The  remaining  members  of  the  troupe  are 
Susini,  Maria  and  Sard. 

A  complimentary  benefit  was  tendered,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to  Miss  Caroline  Richings,  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Washington,  where  she  has  been 
meeting  with  the  most  Mattering  encouragement. 
Benedict's  Opera,  "The  Lil/j/  of  Kiliarnerf,"  was  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday  by  the  company,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country. 

Beethoven.  The  following  brief  recognition  of 
our  old  friend  and  fellow  worker's  good  works,  found 
in  the  Church  Choirmaster  and  Orr/anist  (London), 
will  gratify  our  readers. 

Chronologisches  Ver~eichniss   der    W^erhe  Lndwig  van 
Beethovens.    Von  Alexander  W.  Thayer.  Ber- 
lin .  Ferdinand  Schneider. 
Lwhvi(i   van   Beet]iovens  Lehen.      Von    Alexander 
Wheelock  Thayer.     Nach  dem  Original  Man- 
uscript  Oeutsch    bearbeitet.     Erster  Band.     Ber- 
lin :   186G,  Ferdinand  Schneider. 
Mr.  Thayer's  interesting  and    valuable  chronologi- 
cal catalogue  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  so  frequent- 
ly of  late  laid  under  contribution    by  the   authors  of 
the  analytical  programme  of  the  "Monday  Popular" 
and  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  has  at  length  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  issue  of  tiie  first  instalment  of  his  long- 
promised  Life  of  Beethoven.     As   has   seldom  hap- 
I 


penod  in  the  ca.se  of  a  new  work,  this  has  appeared 
in  ihe  foi-ru  of  a  (Jcrinan  translation  of  the  original 
English  manuscript.  'J"he  impo.ssibilily  of  personal- 
ly superintending  the  publication  of  his  work  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  his  own  country,  suggested  this  nruisnal 
course  to  the  author,  to  whom  the  alternative  must 
havi!  been  the  reliiirpiishment  of  the  jiost  ho  holds  as 
American  Consul  at  Trieste.  JJisapjiointing  as  this 
course  must  be  to  many  Englishmen,  the  work,  when 
it  ajipears  in  English,  will  doubtless  be  all  the  more 
perfect  for  the  fact  of  its  having  been  preceded  by  the 
German  edition,  the  publication  of  which,  Mr. 
Thayer  exiiresses  a  hope,  will,  by  inviting  criticism, 
not  only  enable  him  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
doubtful  points,  but  provide  him  with  additional 
particulars.  Erom  the  enthusiastic  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  matter,  the  accomplished 
American  amateur  has  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  devoted  himself  to  collecting  materials  for 
a  biography  of  the  great  German  composer,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  in  his  book  he  asserts  nothing  as  a 
fact,  the  truth  of  which  he  is  not  able  to  verify.  Ow- 
ing to  the  incompleteness  and  the  unreliable  charac- 
ter of  all  the  existing  biographies  of  Beethoven,  just 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  Thayer's  promises  to  bo  when 
completed  was  most  needed.  Its  early  completion, 
and  its  appearance  in  English,  are  therefore  much  to 
be  wished  for.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Beethoven's 
remarkable  career  is  disjjosed  of  in  this  first  volume  : 
as  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  vividly  depicted,  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness,  in  a  plain,  straightforward,  and 
most  interesting  manner. 

English  and  French  Musical  Taste. — In 
nothing  is  tho  inherent  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  English  character  more  striking  than  in  their 
musical  tastes.  The  music  of  all  nations  which  have 
produced  music  worth  preserving  is  acclimatized  with 
ns,  and  we  certainly  exhibit  no  special  preference  for 
the  works  of  our  native  composers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  national  taste  inclines  very  decidedly  to  the 
music  of  Germany  rather  than  to  thatof  Italy.  The 
fashionable  world  loves  Italian  music,  but  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  with  the  Germans,  from  Handel  to 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  and  in  every  concert  at 
which  the  tastes  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of 
English  society  are  consulted  the  predominance  of 
German  music  is  almost  universal.  In  France  ev- 
erything is  different.  The  programme  of  the  music 
performed  in  tho  Paris  E.xhibition  building  on  the 
4th  of  .July  was  such  as  wuuld  be  simply  Impossible 
in  England.  With  the  exception  of  a  chorus  from 
Judas  MaccahauSf  every  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  to 
be  performed  is  either  the  composition  of  a  French- 
man, or  of  a  German  or  Italian  who  wrote  for  the 
Parisian  stage,  or  who  has  made  Paris  his  permanent 
home.  Gluck  and  Meyerbeer  represent  the  former, 
and  Rossini  the  latter  class  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
pieces  are  the  work  of  the  native  French  writers — 
Berlioz,  Auber,  Gounod,  David,  Adolph  Adam  and 
Me'hul.  Of  the  specimens  of  Gluck's  operas, tho  over- 
ture to  Iphiijenie  en  Aulide  is  well  chosen  to  represent 
the  orchestral  forms  of  his  day  :  but  the  short  selection 
from  Armida  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  could  be 
named  for  performance  by  a  monster  band  and  cho- 
rus, being  light  and  airy,  and  full  of  qnaint,  old-fash- 
ioned grace.  But  tho  performance  of  snch  a  thun- 
dering piece  as  the  chorus  of  soldiers  in  Faust,  with 
two  roaring  orchestras,  between  these  two  specimens 
of  antique  music,  and  of  the  rattling  drum-beating 
overture  to  Fra  Diavolo,  immediately  after  the  selec- 
tion from  Armida,  can  have  only  one  result;  that  is, 
to  make  the  music  of  one  of  tho  greatest  of  dramatic 
composers  sound  poor,  thin,  and  formal.  Modern 
music  of  all  sorts  is  noisy  enough,  and  often  intoler- 
able with  its  blare  of  brazen  instruments  and  beating 
of  drums  and  cymbals,  and  French  composers  are 
worse  in  this  respect  than  those  of  any  nation.  But 
to  play  these  ear-splitting  crashes  in  contrast  with 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Gluck's  orchestration  is 
as  serious  a  mistake  as  was  ever  made  at  an  evening 
concert  at  an  English  provincial  festival  ;  and  more 
than  that  can  scarcely  be  said. — Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

Since  tho  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Queen 
has  played  only  sacred  music,  and  that  chiefly  on  the 
harmonium.  The  eminent  musician  who  taught  her 
this  instrument  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  for  it, 
for  Her  Majesty's  use,  all  the  modern  oratorios  by 
Costn,  Schachner,  &c.  The  arrangements  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  published. — xlthenceum. 

The  London  Orchestra  says  :  "The  Americans 
are  to  have  a  great  musical  festival  next  year  in  Bos- 
ton. Several  of  our  oratorio  singers — among  them 
Mme.  Sherrington— have  been  applied  to  by  the  pro- 
jectors, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  old  country  will 
be  worthily  represented  among  the  principal  artists 
taking  part  in  the  solemnity." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Vocal  Beauties  of  "La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Ger- 
olstein." 
Say  to  him.     (Dites  lui).     Aria.  35 

Could  I  as  a   soldier  go.      (.J'aime  les   mili- 

taires).     Song.  GO 

Behold  the  sabre  of  ray  father.     (Couplets  du 

Sabre).  30 

Ah  I  'tis  a  famous  regiment.      (Ah!  c'est  un 

fameux  regiment).  40 

Como  ye  pretty  maids.     (Waltz  song).  30 

I  wear  upon  my  heart. (.J'e'  t'ai  snr  mon  coeur).  35 
Good  night.     Song  and  Chorus.  -  35 

Advance,  in  maiden  beauty.     (Nous  amenons 

la  jeuno  ferame).     Chorus.  30 

The  Prince  to  marry  is  inclined.     (Pour 

fcpouser  une  princesse).     Song.  35 

And  is  it  trua  ■?     (Faut  il  que  je  sois  bete.)  30 

La  Grande  Duchesae  is  the  new  sensation  in  the  way 
of  opera.  It  is  by  OtTenbach,  and  though  not  pre- 
lending  to  stand  among  high-class  musical  dramas,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  comio  operas,  and  is  se- 
curing a  great  popularity.  It  is  a  chain  of  pretty  lit- 
tle melodies  from  end  to  end.  Of  the  above,  "Dites 
lui"  is  strangely  beautiful,  and  the  S.abre  song  pecu- 
liar, and  a  gem  of  its  kind.  '-Could  I  as  a  soldier  go" 
is  very  easy  and  liowiug,  and  the  Waltz  song  capital 
to  dance  by.  "The  Prince  to  marry""  finelv 
his  dismay  at  the  saucy  article  in  the  "Gazette  de 
Holland,"'  and  "Good  night"  is  a  very  sweet  serenade. 
"The  famous  regiment"  is  a  bright,  rattling,  military 
air,  and  the  rest  are  little  piquant  pieces  of  melody. 
Proud  Fontainblean.     (Fontainbleau  foresta). 

Song.  "Don  Carlos."  30 

I  still  can  happy  be.  (Felice  ancor  is  son).  "  35 
And  she  has  loved  me  not.  (Ellagiammi  m'amo).  60 
Come,  love,  come.     ( Vien,  ah,  vien.     Song. 

"Leonora."  30 
Thou  recall'st  not.  (Non  rammenti).  Dnet.  "  35 
In  the  calmness.     (Nella  calma)     Song- 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  75 
Sis  selections  from   Verdi,  Mercadante  and  Gou- 
nod"3  newest  works. 
I  wish  I'd  a  string  to  my  bow.  S'g.  H.  S.  Brifjgs.  30 
Annie  dear.     Song.  M.  Keller.  30 

Grumble,  :;ruinble,  growl.     Song.    n.  S.  Jjavis.  30 
"Songs  for  the  people." 

Instrumental. 

Galop.  "La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein." 

Offenbach.  40 
Polka  Mazurka.        "  "  "  "         40 

Tostco  Polka.  "  "  "  "         40 

Quadrille.  "  "  "  "        40 

Gems  from  the  new  opera.    '\'ery  bright. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Fantasie  de  Salon.      Kettercr.  80 

Waltz.  Lfoiiie  Tonel.  30 

Two  brilliant  pieces,   well  worth   playing,  brilliant 

both,  but  in  different  ways,  and  of  medium  difficulty. 

Valse  de  Concert.     "Sicily."        C.J.Boplins.  1.00 

Great  and  effective.     Somewhat  diiEcult. 
L'Orage.     (Storm  at  sea).  S.  Smith.  1.00 

Has  a  distant  resemblance  to  other  storm  pieces, 
but  is  very  original  in  its  arrangement,  and  not  very 
difficult. 
Hawthorn  Waltz.  Van  Onchclein.  35 

La  Brillante.     Polka  de  Concert.     H.  F.  Hofer.  60 
Fine  pieces,  by  good  composers. 


McsicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
ataJUtance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  of  Mozart. 

BY    A.    OUr.imciIEKF. 
(Translated  from  the  CiTriiau  for  tliis  Journal). 

We  come  now  to  Mozart's  last  anfl  most  per- 
fect creations  in  tlie  Symphony  kind  :  tlie  works 
in  G  minor  and  in  C.  They  are  ahnost  twin  sis- 
ters, for  they  were  produced  only  a  month  apart. 
Although  these  sisters  are  incomparably  beauti- 
ful, they  differ  none  the  less  in  features  and  in 
character.  A  dilettante  of  the  ci;;hleenth  cen- 
tury would  have  compared  the  younper  to  l\Ii- 
nerva,  accompanied  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses; 
and  the  older  to  Venua  weeping  over  the  deatli 
of  Adonis;  and  he  would  have  recognized  in  the 
one  all  the  attributes  of  the  heart,  in  the  other 
all  the  gifts  of  the  mind. 

»  »  »  #  « 

The  man  of  all  kind.-i,  all  expres.sion3,  all  con- 
trasts, has  bequeathed  to  us  a  last  work,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  elegiac  ode  (Symjih.  in  G  minor) 
with  its  most  sorrowful  outpourings,  we  find  the 
Dithyramb  raised  to  the  highest  iiitch  of  splen- 
dor, of  enthusiasm,  of  sublime  Pindaric  intoxica- 
,tion  and  bewilderment.  The  Symphony  in  C 
shows  us  what  glorious  inspirations  lifted  Mo- 
Izart's  soul  from  the  things  of  to-day  to  a  better 
morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  .sorrows  which  he  has 
just  related  to  us  (in  the  G-minor),  sorrows  in- 
separable from  a  doomed  and  already  wavering 
life,  from  which  each  one  of  his  masterworks  took 
away  with  it  a  part,  and  of  which  already  he  bo- 
Igan  to  feel  the  end  so  near. 
!  One  might  believe  that  the  Symphony  in  C 
had  been  designeil  to  glorify  some  extraordinary 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  .some  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  ever  to  be  remembered  victory! 
iXhe  loud  ringing  pomp  of  the  orchestra,  which 
makes  itself  remarked  from  the  ninth  bar  in  all 
its  might,  decidedly  denotes  the  joyfulness  of  vic- 
tory as  the  ground  character  of  the  work  ;  but 
the  Theme,  which  precedes  this  outbreak  of  vic- 
torious joy,  is  double.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
iproclamation  or  fanfare,  upon  which  follows  a 
llittle  questioning  phrase  in  tied  notes.  That  is 
ithe  main  thought,  the  fruitful  theme,  which  bv 
jits  developments  impresses  upon  the  great  jubila- 
:ion  of  the  Allegro  a  quite  peculiar  stamp  of 
lipirituality  and  announces  itself  to  the  soul  as  a 
ijersistent  striving  after  I  know  not  what  intel- 
ectual  heighf.s,  which  the  poet  biirns  to  reach, 
DUt  which  he  only  reaches  toward  the  end  of  the 
Ode.  There  is  nothing  more  majestic  and  more 
iplendid  than  the  expansions,  transformations 
md  analyses  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  theme. 
The  one  resounds  like  the  cascade  of  a  forest 
orook,  which  the  echoes  in  multiplied  tones  re- 
peat to  the  mountains;  the  other  figure,  ever 
lursuing,  under  different  forms,  the  goal  for 
vhich  it  strives,  now  dives  under  in  the  bass, 
low  floats  aloft  upon  the  melody,  and  now,  gath- 
ired  up  in  a  powerful  unisonn,  it  mounts  and  ob- 
itinately  makes  its  way  through  the  lists  which 
ire  firmly  hold  by  the  extreme  voices  of  the  or- 
chestra and  supported  by  the   long-drawn  tones 


of  the  trumpets.  An  inexpressible,  sublime  ef- 
fect. Tlie  miildle  portion,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  of  irurlnl  music,  is  for  the  greater 
part  made  out  of  an  accessory  thought.  This  is 
the  preciou?,  not  tn  be  forgotten  song  of  the  vio- 
lins, with  an  accompaniment  in  pizzicatii,  which, 
first  heard  in  the  Dominant,  now  transposed  into 
K-flat  major  and  treated  as  a  subject,  here  fur- 
nishes the  contrapuntal  matter.  Toward  the 
close  this  song  reappears  in  the  Tonic  as  melody 
with  new  charms. 

Aiidnnli',  7'  ma/iii\  3-4  liitu'.  Whi'ther  the 
flow  /f;H/)o  follows  a  piece  of  energetic  or  of  sad 
expression,  or  comes  in  after  the  outburst  of  a 
jubilant  enthusiasm,  like  the  first  Allegro  of  our 
Sympliony,  it  always  indicates  that  moment  of 
repose,  of  rest,  of  enerv<ation  or  of  intermission, 
which  succeeds  a  spell  of  strong  emotional  activ- 
ity. Here  the  sus]ieiision  of  the  Ode,  tlie  An- 
dante, gives  us  the  image  of  a  tranquil  blis^fiil- 
ness,  the  pure  height  of  enchantment.  The 
theme,  full  of  the  most  ravishing  expression,  and 
as  singable  as  a  piece  written  for  the  voice,  occu- 
pies less  room  than  Mozart  commonly  allows  to 
the  initial  thought,  with  its  modulations,  in  the 
putting  together  of  the  piece;  and  this  comes 
from  the  superabundance  of  accessory  thoughts, 
the  number  and  the  peculiar  euphony  of  the 
concurring  motives.  This  multitude  of  fine  mel- 
odic details,  mingled  witli  long  passages  of  demi- 
semiquavers  and  sextoles,  these  phrases  self-mul- 
tiplied in  all  their  repetitions  and  imitations, 
spread  over  the  piece  a  sort  of  twilight,  while 
the  ear  loses  itself  with  rapture,  as  the  eye  does 
in  a  thicket  which  the  sunbeams  penetrate  per- 
pendicularly, illuminating,  enkindling  and  peo- 
pling it  with  a  thousand  fantastical  forms.  From 
time  to  time,  though,  some  great  opaque  clouds 
obscure  the  blue  of  heaven.  The  soul  feels 
the  sting  of  a  sudden  pain,  painful  syncopations 
trouble  the  harmony,  the  Minor  steps  into  the 
foreground  and  reigns  through  a  succession  of 
short-breathed  and  affrighted  phrases  ;  but  these 
vapors  without  water,  these  unsubstantial  shapes 
of  terror,  the  humors  of  a  moody  wind,  vanish  as 
swiftly  as  they  came.  The  sun  prevails  over  all 
these  impotent  lialf-wills  of  the  foul  weather  ;  his 
radiant  face  reappears  with  the  theme,  and  the 
heart  soars  anew  amid  the  beams  of  unextingui.sh- 
ablc  bliss.  Mozart  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  liis  Andante  ;  we  too  are  satisfied,  and  very 
much  so  ;  though  candidly  we  must  confess  that 
we  prefer  that  in  the  G-minor  Symphony. 

After  the  composer  has  rested  in  this  sentimen- 
tal meditation,  full  of  charm,  his  fiery  lyrical 
spirit  is  enkindled  anew  and  breaks  forth  with 
impetuous,  lively  humor  in  the  Minuet,  AUcyni- 
to,  .S-4,  which  they  commonly  take  Alhrjro.  It 
is  made  after  the  technical  pattern  of  the  older 
one  in  G  minor,  apart  from  the  difference  of  the 
ideas,  which  is  very  great.  The  same  nimble, 
noisy  motives  fill  the  two  parts  of  the  piece;  but 
in  the  first  they  are  presented  in  a  simple  melo- 
dv,  and  in  the  second,  which  is  much  longer  and 
more  intercstins,   the   composer   has   submitted 


them  to  the  didh'ult  test  of  wonderful  contrapun- 
tal play,  after  whicli  comes  a  Coda  of  tlie  wind 
instruments,  not  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the 
other  Minuet.  The  Trio  is  a  graceful  prattle, 
cut  short  awhile  bv  some  eiiersjetii'  phrases  in 
the  Minor,  in  which  the  obstinate  tone,  the  E, 
blown  in  the  octave  by  the  trumpets,  produces 
the  finest  effect. 

Who  could  count  the  abominations  which  the 
learned  ones  of  that  day  might  have  found  in  the 
Finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C  ?  How  the  fearful 
fugue  with  four  subjects  must  have  heated  their 
poor  brains  !  This  was  neither  H.\cir  nor  II.vx- 
liKl.,  it  w<as  none  of  their  acquaintance  ;  it  was 
Moz.\RT.  Where  could  they  have  found  a 
measure  for  him,  who  had  .shattered  their  square 
aifd  compass?  Some  of  their  criticisms  h.ive 
come  down  to  us  as  monuments  of  their  confusion; 
some  fragments  which  we  have  cited  elsewhere, 
will  suffice  to  give  an  iilea  of  the  dlflerenee  be- 
tween the  old  fugue  (strict  and  regular)  and  the 
free  fugue  of  Mozart,  which  does  not  subject  it- 
.self  to  tlie  methodical  periods  of  the  class  and 
admits  mixture  of  style.  When  we  spoke  of 
unity  with  variety  as  essential  conditions  of  the 
fugue,  we  recognized  that  variety  involved  two 
principles  :  canonical  imitation  and  contrast  of 
melodies.  Bach  had  exhauster]  the  first  means  ; 
Mozart  understood  how  to  win  an  advantage 
from  tlie  second,  which  contributed  more  than 
all  else  to  lend  to  music  a  new  organization. 
Mozart,  who  was  not  a  less  sharp-sighted  canonist 
than  Bach,  but  who  was  far  more  inventive  [?] 
and  incomparably  bolder,  wove  into  the  contra- 
puntal web  melodies  so  difl^erent  from  one  anoth- 
er, that  one  hardly  conceives  it  possible  that  thev 
could  legitimately  .stand  side  by  side ;  and  when 
the  eye  has  finally  convinced  itself,  one  still  asks 
whether  it  can  satisfy  the  ear.  A  pardonable 
doubt,  which  the  execution  soon  turns  to  enthu- 
siasm. This  Finale  consists  of  four  theme.s,  which 
surely  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  made  to  dwell 
together.     Let  the  reader  convince  himself: 


No.  1. 


fe^P 


No.  2. 


At  the  end  of  the  piece  the  composer  brings 
them  all  four  forward,  and  the  answer  to  no  one 
of  them  is  wanting.  The  union  of  imitation  and 
contrast  certainly  could  go  no  further. 

With  such  modulation,  full  of  boldness  and  of 
genius  ;  with  such  freedom  of  style,  such  incredi- 
ble power  of  combmations;  with  themes  so  op- 
posite in  character  and  outline  ;  with  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  in  fine,   consisting   of  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  [?]vo;epsand  instrumented  ullei- 
Mozart's  mniincr,  tlie  Fcii.'iie  must  naturally  have 
cxpandril  its  cllei-ta  anil  renilcreil  itself  appliea- 
b!e  far  beyond  tlie  niniost  liniils  <^ver  dreamed  of 
by  llie  conlra|uiiitisls  olil  and  new.  The  fugue 
is  no  lonp;er  tlic  mere  abstraet  expression  of  some 
sort  of  emotion  ;  it  can  beenme  picture,  translate 
itself  into  ai'tinn,  paint  a  battle  or  anylliinfr  tliat 
is  positive,  witliout  any  danger  of  fallinfr  into  tliat 
kind  of  mnsic  wliicb  requires  a  programme. 

To  keep  to  our  example,  what  then  is  the  finale 
to  the  Symphony  in  Cwhieh  dazzles  those  who 
read  and  makes  the  hearer  dizzy  V  It  seems  to 
me,  that  this  vIZ/rr/iYns  tlie  sequel  to  the  flravr 
(rejiresenting  the  emerging  of  Order  out  of 
Chaos)  with  whieh  "The  Creation"  of  Haydn 
begins.  Light  has  illumined  the  abyss  ;  the  laws 
of  creation  are  in  full  force  ;  suddenly  the  ele- 
ments, inilignant  at  the  new  yoke,  attempt  a  gi- 
gantic revolution  to  win  back  the  old  anarchy. 
Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water  one  by  one  desert 
their  appointed  places  and  commingle  in  the  vor- 
tex, in  which  the  germinating  Order  seems  to 
sink  forever;  a  sublime  spectacle  to  contemplate, 
like  every  great  rebellion  of  matter  against  mind, 
its  ruler.  But  this  propensity  to  relapse  into 
chaos  has  been  forseen  ;  it  serves,  like  order  it- 
self, the  final  ends  of  the  eternal  wisdom.  The 
elemental  forces  may  melt  in  one  inextricable 
mass  (the  fugued  portions  of  the  piece),  but  they 
hear  a  voice  which  calls  to  them  :  "Thus  far  and 
no  farther,"  and  in  a  moment  all  is  disentangled, 
and  the  young  universe  comes  forth  victorious 
and  beautiful  from  the  midst  of  this  frightful  con- 
fusion (the  portions  composed  in  the  melodic 
style  upon  the  same  motives.) 

Here  we  see  the  fugued  style  come  out  from 
the  psychologically  indefinite  and  abstract  ex- 
pression, within  which  it  had  so  far  confined  it- 
self, and  by  its  union  with  the  simple  style,  pro- 
duce splendid  analogies,  to  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  have  attained  singly.  In  this 
way  Mozart  seems  to  us  the  last  word  of  the 
Flemish  school,  the  primitive  tendency  of  musical 
Art.  Bach,  who  perfected  the  Fugue,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  within  the  strict  limits  and  the 
partially  conventional  forms,  which  the  contra- 
puntists of  the  seventeenth  century  had  prescrib- 
ed to  him,  lifted  the  style  to  a  very  lofty  height 
of  grandeur  and  of  science.  Our  hero  enhanced 
this  grandeur  and  this  science  by  the  wonders  of 
his  orchestral  accompaniment  and  by  the  expan- 
sion which  he  gave  to  the  principles  of  contrast. 
He  understood  how  to  make  the  fugue  in  the 
highest  degree  melodious  and  expressive,  while 
he  made  it  free.  The  old  scholastic  mould  broke 
in  pieces  in  his  hands,  and  out  of  its  ruins  sprang 
its  last  and  richest  treasure,  the  queen  of  fugues, 
ths  work  of  works,  the  overture  to  Zauherjlote. 

»  *  *  *  'Wg  have  recognized  a  material  anal- 
ogy, in  this  Finale,  with  the  ways  which  Haydn 
has  adopted  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Creation. 
But  all  musical  resemblances  of  this  sort  necessa- 
rily have  their  roots  in  a  psychological  analogy, 
fnasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  always 
find  their  correspondences  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  outward  world ;  accordingly  in  this  Finale 
we  may  find  the  triumph  of  Order  in  the  final  su- 
premacy of  a  thought  I  hat  wavers  for  a  time  amid 
the  many  and  the  formidable  images  besieging  it 
at  once.  From  lyrical  enthusiasm  the  poet  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  ecstacy  and  clairvoyance  ; 
what  Le  at  first  related,  he  now  sees ;  his  power 


of  will,  at  fir.st  active  and  full  of  insight,  becomes 
passive  and  mechanical;  he  seems  to  obey  an  in- 
fiuencc  from  without,  which  subjugates,  trans- 
ports hi[n,  surrounds  him  with  vast  illusions  and 
whisp(^rs  to  him  words,  of  which  he  is  the  mere 
echo.  The  human  event,  whieh  lie  has  been 
glorifving,  transfornis  itself  into  the  xcci.nil  .si(/Jil 
of  Ihe  poet,  with  the  whole  series  of  causes  that 
hare  induced  it,  with  the  whole  chain  of  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  out  of  it;  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  appear  to  him  united,  yet 
clearlv  distinguishable,  in  this  indivisible  point 
in  which  they  come  in  mutual  contact,  to  repro- 
duce each  other  and  then  die.  The  mind 
yields  itself  to  contemplation  of  the  divine  origin 
and  foreordination  of  events,  of  the  motive 
springs  and  reactions,  of  forces  and  counter-forces, 
of  the  cooperation  and  the  conflict  of  sympathet- 
ic and  hostile  influences,  of  the  whole  wonderful 
mechanism,  in  which  at  first  it  is  aware  of  noth- 
ing but  a  vast,  inexplicable  confusion,  resulting 
none  the  less,  according  to  our  first  analogy,  in 
moral  order. 

We  see  that  nothing  yields  itself  to  interpreta- 
tion more  than  the  ideal  meaning  of  pure  music, 
and  especially  the  meaning  of  a  Fugue.  Every 
one  can  explain  it  to  himself  in  his  own  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  or  the  image  which  the  hear- 
ing may  chance  to  awaken  in  him.  But  what- 
ever interpretation  one  may  give  to  the  Finale  of 
our  Symphony,  all  will  agree  in  one  thing  :  that 
it  will  ilazzle  those  who  sec  it  (in  notes),  and 
that  it  must  make  dizzy  those  who  hear  it ;  a 
dizziness  ot  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  One  must 
needs  hear  this  music  to  believe  it  possible  ;  it 
seems  not  to  be,  if  studied  with  the  eyes. 

An  impartial  but  timid  criticism  might  per- 
haps ask,  whether  Mozart  has  not  misused  his 
genius  in  this  singular  composition,  in  order,  so  to 
say,  to  be  gigantic  and  sublime ;  whether  we  do 
not  find  in  it  an  excess  of  boldness  and  transport- 
ing power,  an  excess  of  combinations  and  figures, 
of  learned  harmony  and  canon,  a  monstrous 
largeness  in  the  laying  out  of  the  plan  and  de- 
tails of  the  piece,  a  taxing  of  attention  even  to 
weariness,  an  overloading  for  the  ear,  and  now 
and  then  an  obvious  and  culpable  contempt  of 
the  rules  which  still  stand  in  force  ?  The  reader 
may  be  sure  we  would  refuse,with  the  whole  force 
of  our  conviction  and  our  musical  sympathies,  to 
join  in  such  a  judgment.  Does  not  this  mu- 
sic give  one  all  that  he  can  properly  demand  of 
it  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  exaltation  of  the  tripod, 
which  seems  almost  like  delirium,  denoting  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  clairvoyance  foreign  to  the 
normal  state  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  that  tremendous 
and  eccentric  power  of  thought,  that  shatters  all 
known  forms  of  speech,  to  recombine  them  in 
new  words,  new  constructions,  like  the  things 
themselves  which  the  poet  has  to  say  to  one  ?  Is 
it  not,  in  a  word,  the  Dithyramb  raised  by  music 
to  its  highest  efficacy  !  In  our  view  the  Fugue 
in  C  is  the  masterwork  of  Mozart  in  the  Sym- 
phonic kind  and  the  highest  expression  of  the 
kind  itself,  t}ie  hiohest  stanrlpoint.  It  is  also  the 
last  efiibrt  of  our  hero  in  this  branch  of  Art. 
Since  Mozart  could  no  farther  go,  he  composed 
no  more  Symphonies,  and  left  to  his  followers  the 
glory  of  lifting  this  kind  even  to  the  Drama,  and 
of  characterizing  their  productions  by  descriptive 
titles  which  the  hearers  never  could  have  thought 
of. 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  show   his   utter 


misapprecialion  of  Reetlioven,in  which  wo  will  not 
follow  him.  It  is  (]uite  as  remarkable  as  liis  ap- 
Iirecialioii  of  Mozart,  and  quite  as  blind  as  that  is 
fto  borrow  his  own  word)  "clairvoyant." — Ed.] 


The  V;elsh  Eisteddfod. 

The  origin  of  die  Kisteddfod,  or  Concress  of  Bjirds, 
Ciinnot  lie  estimiiiod  wiili  any  de-.'iue  of  ecTtiiimy. 
The  general  voice  of  tlie  Icanieil,  liowever,  places  it 
in  tliu  tunc  of  (ii  iilVinlil  ali  Cynaii,  wlio  was  famous 
for  enoourn<;ing  poetry  and  music.  Aliout  tlic  year 
llOli.lliis  Prince  invit'cd  a  nunilier  of  tlie  most  ac- 
comiilialied  musicians  from  Ireland  to  as.sist  him  in 
forming  a  code  of  laws  for  reforiuiug  tlie  manners 
and  correcting  the  art  and  practice  of  the  Welsh 
liarils,  who,  it  aiipears,  for  a  Ioml'  lime  had  iniUdeed 
in  the  worst  ilisonlcrs  and  nhuscs.  rrince,  GniHudd 
was  Irish  hy  hinli,  and  had  a  natural  leaning'  towards 
the  music  of  iiis  country  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  re- 
mains of  Welsh  mi-lody  can  lie  sadsfactorily  traced 
to  tin  earlier  date  than  his  reign,  and  as  the  24  meas- 
ures of  instrument;!!  music  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  harmony  were  |>inpoied  and  settled  in  a  congress 
at  whieh  he  presiiled.  many  writers,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  claim  for  Hihernia  the  merit  of  liaving  in- 
vented the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  of  the  tunes  at- 
tributed to  Cambria,  and  of  havinc;  first  introduced 
the  art  of  written  music  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  simple  improvisation.  A  furtlier  coloring  is  giv- 
en to  this  presumption  by  the  strong  rescinhlanee  in 
style  between  the  oldest  Welsh  and  Irish  tunes,  and 
by  the  frequent  employment  of  the  minor  mode  in 
ho'h.  The  question  now  is  impossible  to  decide; 
nor  has  it  any  direct  influence  in  the  estahlishment  of 
the  Eisteddfod,  which  was  a  triennial  assembly  of  the 
bards  for  regidatin;;  and  amending  the  laws  of  poe- 
try and  music,  conferring  degrees  on  their  professors, 
aiid  contesting  the  office  of  cliief  bard,  tlie  successful 
candidate  for  wliioh  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Eis- 
teddfod until  one  more  worthy  and  skilful  than  him- 
self should  be  found  to  displace  him.  These  meet- 
ings, in  early  times,  were  held  at  Aherffraw,  the  Koy- 
al'seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales,  at  Dinevawr, 
the  castle  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  and  at 
Mathrnval.  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Powis. 
Noticeof  the  Eisteddfod  was  piddicly  announced  a 
year  and  a  dav  in  advance.  Twelve  umpires  were 
selected  ky  the  candidates.  These  umpires  were 
skilled  in  ibe  Welsh  toPLMic,  in  poetry,  rausir,  and 
heraldrv.  It  was  their  office  to  propose  a  subject  for 
the  bards  to  sing  upon,  in  any  of  the  24  metres, 
satire,  personal  abuse,  and  amatory  effusions  being 
forbidden.  The  hards  were  allowed  a  certain  time 
to  compose  their  poem,  or  piece  of  music,  which  they 
recited  or  exccnied  in  rotation  lieforc  the  umpires. 
The  unsuccessful  candidates  were  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge their  defeat  in  writing,  and  to  pay  homage  and 
fees  to  the  victor,  who  was  installed  forthwith  in  the 
chair  of  the  Eisteddfod,  as  supreme  head  of  the  or- 
der. The  personal  attendance  of  the  Prince  at  all 
the  meetings,  and  the  difticult  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  candidates,  rendered  the  bardic  honor  .1 
great  distinction!  Before  the  musical  bard  could  rise 
to  be  doctor,  the  highest  rank  attainable,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  study  three  years  as  a  noviciate,  three  as  a 
graduate,  andthree  as  a  bachelor;  at  the  end  of 
wdiich  period  lie  was  styled  Disr/i/b  Disiiyllukhl,  or 
Master  of  Music.  The  fourth  and  last  degree,  that 
of  Doctor  {Pimidd  Alhraw),  was  obtained  after 
three  years'  further  application.  A  bard  thus  dis- 
tinguished was  supposed  to  know  40  ai:lu:m,  4  coloi-n, 
20  ci/dgerdd,  4  nidnir,  32  cuniudiin,  and  4  gostey,  to 
understand  all  liie  laws  and  modifications  of  harmo- 
monv,  especially  the  24  measures,  and  to  explain 
them  as  they  were  written  in  the  X/ycr  Dos)'a> ih,  or 
book  of  musical  divisions,  to  compose  a  raiKi/*/ which 
practised  bards  should  be  unable  to  criticize,  and  to 
describe  all  its  properties,  divisions,  and  sub-divis- 
ions,  licences,  rests,  diatonic  notes,  flats,  and  sharps, 
and  everv  change  of  movement  through  the  various 
kevs.  The  ciclwm  was  a  symmetrical  piece  of  mnsic, 
with  words;  the  co/oi-n,  a  fundamental  subject  or 
theme  ;  the  cydgcrdd,  a  composition  in  harmony,  or 
parts ;  the  cadair,  a  "masterly"  piece  of  music  (a 
somewhat  vague  definition) ;  the  canciiJ,  a  song,  or 
tune  ;  the  gosteq,  a  prelude  or  overture.  Thus  ev- 
ery doctor,"  to  be  worthy  of  his  doctorate,  was  forced 
to'  exert  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  tune,  an 
amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity  which  now-a-days 
would  render  the  distinction  one  of  easy  acquirement. 
If  the  doctor  was  a  harper  he  was  supposed  to 
know  the  three  "famous"  7mixhu-t,  and  the  three 
"new"  ijuccfijvl,  and  to  be  able  to  play  them  in  such  a 
faultless  manner  that  the  established  doctors  should 
unanimously  pronounce  him  competent  as  a  perform- 
er, a  composer,  and  a  teacher.  The  niirchicl  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  pieces  of 
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nni.'.ir.  The  tlncc  "fiinioiis"  or  aiiciriu  murhu-l  weie 
i-c|iiiil  to  the  foui-  I'olovn  or  fuLilinnti)i;il  suhjucls  ;  the 
three  new  iiiifrhirl  were  cf|ual  lo  the  four  lyidair,  or 
"fiiasfci  Iv"  (lieces.  Who  ori;:inalIy  cornposetl  these 
pieees,  or  what  kind  of  pieees  they  w'cre,  it  is  itnpos- 
silile  to  make  out;  tlie  rcscarclies  ofllie  hariiic  histo- 
rians have  left  them  eiivcIo]ie<i  in  oltsenrity.  As 
tiierc  flp[)ears  to  liavc  heen  a  prescrihed  nunihcr  of 
each,  we  may  suppnsc  them  types  ov  Ji'niiii/<i\  rever- 
ei!  fur  their  anii<|nirv,  whieii  t!ie  harils  were  compcll- 
e<I  tn  adopt  as  tiie  I>Msis  of  llieir  own  compositions, 
and  liein-c  we  mav  exphiin  wliy  the  WeLsh,  with  all 
their  hoasicd  ;^enins  for  mtisie,  like  the  Seotelj  and 
Iriih,  through  a  lon^'  succession  of  a(;es,  left  the  art 
])reeisely  where  liicy  finiinl  it.  They  jiroduccd  a 
fjreat  many  heantiful  tunes  whicli  have  outlived  the 
names  of  their  nntliors,  and  tia.;  dates  of  tlieir  compo- 
sition con  only  lie  j^iiessed  at  thronjjh  tlio  fo^  of  tra- 
dition. In  all  prohability  these  tunes  arc  for  tho 
most  part  nmeh  more  modern  thtm  it  would  please 
an  aiitirpiary  to  avow.  Amidst  a  marked  originali- 
ty of  stvlo,  tlie  difllcnlty  of  adaptine;  picasinp;  and 
natural  basses  to  the  imijority  of  them  is  a  powerful 
arjzumcnt  against  those  who  insist  tliat  the  early 
bards  were  skilled  in  counterpoint  and  harmony.  All 
that  the  most  assiduous  explorers  have  been  enaliled 
to  rako  ()nt  of  the  ashes  of  the  ]iast  fills  to  establish 
tlie  slnidnw  of  a  likelihood  the  other  way.  If  the 
Welsh  knew  harmony  at  all,  it  must  have  been  of 
the  rudest  kind.  It  is  also  contidenlly  asserted  that 
they  were  aerpiainled  with  the  ehruinatie  scale,  but 
with  duo  deference,  we  have  seen  no  authentic  speci- 
men of  their  earlier  music  wliich  enaliles  us  to  af,'ree 
with  that  opinion.  'I'he  fji/rj-  /Juspiiilh,  wdiich  con- 
tained all  the  aeknowleilijiMl  principles  of  the  art,  in 
what  the  Welsh  pretend  to  have  hecTi  its  most  fh)ur- 
ishing  period,  mi;;ht  have  informed  us  in  these  mat- 
ters; Imt  unfortunately  the  M.S    is  lost. 

From  what  we  have  addiiceii,  which  at  tirst  si^ht 
wouJd  appear  a  preat  deal,  it  mav  he  gathered  that  to 
rise  to  the  hi;;hest  musical  distinction  required  on  the 
jiart  of  the  aspirin^^  barils  a  memory  siillieiently  re 
tcntive  to  kiajw  by  heart  a  certain  nundter  of  receiv- 
ed yo?'»(((/(r,  and  a  fancy  suflieientiy  lively  to  help  its 
pos.sessor  to  the  composition  of  one  raniiiil,  or  tum; ; 
or,  if  an  executant,  to  ]>lay  these  firmnhr  upon  the 
harp,  the  only  instrumetit  highly  esteemed  by  the 
bards,  who  consii^ned  the  pijte,  the  rm-tli  (a  small 
tliree-strin^red  har[)),  ami  the  tabor,  wdiieh  they  des- 
pised, to  the  minstrels  ami  itdFoons.  In  the  history 
of  bardisli  music  we  read  a  vast  deal  tihout  keys,  tlats 
and  sharps,  5:c.,  as  well  as  atH>ut  metres  and  meas- 
ures (the  measure  was  rcf^arded  as  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  metre)  ;  hut  if  we  are  to  creilit  Giraldus 
Canihrensis,  secretary  to  Henry  II.,  wdio  wrote  a 
WcKh  itinerary,  the  bards  only  sane  i"  '>"e  key — 1? 
flat — or  at  leagt  they  always  beu:an  ami  en<led  in  that 
key.  nirahhis  asserted  that  they  did  not  sinp;  in 
unison,  like  the  musicians  of  other  countries,  but  in 
parts.  We  airiee  with  Dr.  Iiurney,  however,  in 
doubting  not  merelv  the  veracity  of  (iirahliis,  but  his 
capahdily  of  jnd^inir-  His  own  account  bears  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it.  He  says  (aceorilin;;  to  I-al- 
ward  Jones,  nnilior  of  the  Musi, 'il  ami  Poitiriti  lirlli-a 
qftlifi  ItV/.s7/  Jlards,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
Welsh  music),  '"in  a  company  of  .sini^ers,  as  many 
(iiflerent  parts  and  voices  are  heard  as  there  are  ]>cr- 
formers,  who  all  e.t  length  unite,  with  ori^anie  melo- 
dy, in  one  consonance,  and  the  soft  sweetness  of  B 
flat."  That  there  should  he  as  many  "voices"  as 
perforiners  depended,  we  ]ircsnme,  on  the  willinpuess 
and  ability  of  the  sin^'crs  to  make  themselves  audi- 
ble ;  but  that  there  should  be  as  many  "parts"  is 
quite  another  alTair.  We  arc  aware  that  Tallis, 
Bird,  or  Bull  wrote  a  canon  in  41)  parts,  as  a  trial  of 
skill  ;  hut  we  lun-cr  heard  of  any  body  of  sinp:ers  at- 
temptin;;  to  execute  it,  or  any  set  of  auditors  dcsirins; 
to  hear  it,  as  a  trial  of  endurance.  To  write  clearly 
in  lour  parts  reqtiires  the  most  profmnd  acqtniint- 
anee  with  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  and  the  liiiihest 
facility  in  their  application — while  more  than  ei^ht 
parts  renders  jrood  harmony  impossible,  and  only  en- 
genders chaos  and  confusion.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  Welsh  hards  were  a  hit  more  skilled  in 
part  writing  than  the  Greeks,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  zealous  Giraldus  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  matter.  What  he  could  discover  "softer  and 
sweeter"  in  B  Hat  than  in  any  other  single  note, 
moreover,  wo  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  It  is  a. pity  he 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  his  sensations  more  mi- 
nutely. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  Eisteddfods 
was  that  held  hy  lihys  ah  GroulTydd,  Prince  of  Sotith 
Wales,  in  1177,  at  Cardigan,  when,  in  a  friendly  con- 
tention, the  poetical  bards  of  the  north,  and  the  mu- 
sical bards  of  the  south,  came  out  victorious.  At 
this  assembly  the  most  extensive  ]uivileges  and  fran- 
chises were  confen  oil  upon  the  bards.  Jlusic  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection,  according  to 
Welsh  notions,  in  the  course  ol  the  12th  century,  and 


by  means  of  the  Eisteddfod  was  preserved  from  de- 
generation until  the  death  of  the  last  Llewelyn,  and 
the  imputed  massacre  of  the  hards  hy  Edward  I.  in 
lL'7ii — an  event  commemorated  by  the  poet  Gray  in 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces.  From  this  period 
until  the  year  1400  no  record  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  ex- 
tant. The  bards  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves 
partieulaily  to  heraldry  ;  everv  rich  and  powerful 
chieftain  had  his  f)wn  bard  to  a[iostropliize  his  pedi- 
gree in  metre  ;  ami  hence  it  is  to  he  presume*!  the 
note  1  facdity  of  the  Welsh  in  tracing  their  descent 
to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  wai  like  deeds  of  the 
famous  Owain  Glyndwr  gave  a  momentary  revival 
to  the  spirit  ofbardism,  and  some  poetry  dedicated 
to  that  mystic  hero,  whose  name  has  been  made  fa- 
miliar in  the  months  of  men  bv  Shakspeare.  the  hard 
of  all  countries,  is  still  extant.  But  it  was  Henry 
VII.,  a  Tudor,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  bards,  who 
revived  the  Eistedilfod,  after  a  lengthened  period  of 
decay;  and,  on  the  .^oth  of  July,  l.^i2.'!,  Henry  \TII. 
himself  summoned  the  professors  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic to  an  Eisteddfod  held  at  C^aerwys,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  "according  to  the  oM  statute"  (as  the  sum- 
mons states)  "of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  I'rinee  of 
Aberftrau."  Again,  after  a  long  interval,  Ciueen 
Elizabeth  appointed  commissioners  to  assemble  an 
Eistedrlfod,  at  the  same  place,  in  l.'iGS,  when 
Symmwnt  Vyclian  was  created  the  idiief  bard.  The 
same  commissioners  sumnnmed  another  in  1.509.  At 
these  meetings  the  skilful  burds  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights,  and  in  the  inclusive  praciiceof  their  call- 
ing ;  the  "not  worthy"  were  commanded,  on  pain  of 
being  "jipprehended  and  punished  as  vagabonds,"  to 
b('take  themselves  "to  some  honest  labor  and  liveli- 
hood," How  wotilil  such  a  statute  be  received  in 
these  days,  when  bards  of  every  mition  anrl  every  de- 
gree exhibit  their  competency,  or  incompetency, 
"without  let  or  hindrance  V  It  is  probable  that  one 
or  two  further  Eistcdrlfods  were  hclil  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  hut  the  last  Welsh  harper  of  any  celebrity, 
wdiose  name  we  find  recorded,  was  Twn  Bneh,  of 
(jlamorgan,  who  died  in  London  in  l-"»97.  In  the 
rt:ign  of  (ieorge  II.,  we  read  of  one  Powcl,  a  Welsh 
harper,  with  wdmm  the  great  composer  Handel  was 
so  pleased  that  he  wrote  pieces  for  him,  and  intro- 
duced harp  accompaniments,  ohhiiiiato,  in  some  of  his 
oratorios,  expressly  to  make  use  of  his  talent.  Gan 
this  I'owel  be  the  same  as  the  Powell  of  whom  we 
once  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  history  of  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Three  Clioirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
(Gloucester?  The  last  Royal  summons  for  an  Eis- 
teddfod was  that  issued  by  Elizalicth,  in  l.'ifi'J,  from 
which  period  until  17U8  tiie  Congress  of  Hards  was 
discontinuetl.  In  that  year,  however,  some  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  Wales,  with  considerable  exertion, 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  time-honored  celebration  ; 
an  Eisteddfod  was  held  at  Caerwys,  atid  premiums 
were  allotted  to  the  nu)st  skilful  comjietitors.  Since 
then  the  institution  has  hcen  maintained,  with  few 
intervals,  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Principality  in  ro- 
tation. About  .'IR  years  ago  Mr.  Parry,  Hani  Aliiic, 
made  the  ex|ierirncnt  at  Deid.iigh  of  uniting  some  of 
the  modern  attractions  of  music  with  the  ancient  cer- 
emony of  the  Eisteddfod.  He  was  violently  o))posed 
by  the  exclusive  Welsh  party,  and,  of  course,  by  the 

Welsh  musicians,  who  preferred  keeping  the  matter 
in  their  own  hands.  He  etVectcd  his  ]nirpose,  how- 
ever, after  some  pains.  Braliam  ami  Miss  Stejtbens 
were  among  the  singers,  and  a  selection  of  sacred 
music  was  performed,  in  which  those  eelehrated  vo- 
calists were  assisted  by  a  small  orchestra  and  chorus. 
The  innovation  was  warranted  by  complete  success, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Parry's  example 
has  not  sooner  led  to  great  results. — London   ^fiisirdl 

Wnrhl. 

Cheap  Music. 

(From  tile  Lomlon  Orctu'^tra  ) 
Among  the  many  instances  of  cheap  production 
within  the  last  forty  years,  there  is  hardly  any  more 
conspicuous  than  tliat  of  printed  music  ;  it  discloses, 
moreorer,  this  ])eculiar  feature,  that  whereas  in  most 
articles  which  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price, 
cheapness  and  inferiority  are  combined,  in  the  sujiply 
of  musical  works  the  best  and  most  classical  are  pro- 
duced at  the  least  cost.  A  Vocal  Score  of  the 
"J/^s.s/(j/i,"  which  originally  cost  two  guineas,  can 
now  bo  procured  for  a  shilling;  while  the  half-crown 
ballad  of  old  is  rarely  marked  at  less  than  three  or 
four  shillings,  and  is  actually  scdd  to  the  public  at 
half  that  price.  The  trashy  productions  in  vogue  in 
fashionable  drawing-rooms  are  not  materially  cheap- 
ened ;  but  the  true  lover  of  the  art  may  indulge  his 
taste  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  expenditure  formerly 
necessary 

There  are  still  we  helievo,  one  or  two  old  publish- 
ing houses  wdio  rejoice  in  a  limited  clientele  who  pay 
the  full  marked  price  for  the  music  thev  purchase  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  some  few   exclusive  instructors 


are  swelled  hy  the  music  supplied  lo  their  pupils  be- 
ing charged  at  the  rate  indicated  on  their  title-pages  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  no  one  now  thinks  of  paying  more 
than  the  "half-price,"  at  whieli  music  used  formerly 
to  be  supplied  to  professors  alone.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  reduction  dates  from  about  the  reign  of 
our  Sailor  King,  when  those  who  wished  to  econo- 
mize were  accustomed  to  purchase  "new  music  at 
half-price"  of  a  publisher  named  Sha<le  in  Soho- 
square.  Shade's  publications  were  mostly  non-copy- 
right, were  incorrectly  engraved,  and  badly  printed  ; 
hut  he  drove  a  thriving  trade  for  some  time.  Shade's 
success  brought  another  publisher  into  the  field — a 
Mr.  Walker — in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Walker  was 
an  educated  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  :  he  was  also 
an  author,  and  his  romani'e  of  "The  Three  Span- 
iards," as  exciting  as  the  most  sensational  novel  of 
the  present  day,  was  a  raarvellous  favorite  in  the  old 
circulating  libraries.  Walker  produced  a  much  bet- 
ter arti(de  than  Shade  ;  more  correctly  engraved,  and 
with  better  paper  and  printing.  His  chief  success 
lay  in  books  of  airs  from  Italian  operas,  easily  and 
cfieetively  arranged  by  Diabelli  and  others.  These 
would  be  looked  ujion  as  contemptihle  in  the  present 
day,  but  they  suiteil  the  powers  and  tastes  of  the  hulk 
of  |)iano-forie.]ilayers  of  the  time,  and  were  the  chief 
means — in  the  dearth  of  operatic  barrel  organs  and 
music  halls— by  which  Italian  opera  airs  became 
known  to  the  public. 

In  Sacred  Music  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  whose  col- 
lections in  that  department  were  uitrivalled  in  extent 
and  variety,  determined  on  abandoning  the  "half- 
price"  system,  and  reduced  the  marked  rate  on  the 
title  pages  very  considerably  ;  the  step  was  imjtopu- 
lar  fir  a  time  with  the  professors,  who  f< lund  their 
profits  reduced,  while  the  increased  sale  amjily  com- 
pensated the  publisher  for  what  was  practically  but  a 
Tcry  slight  reduction  to  him.  The  public,  however, 
were  great  gainers,  though  the  title-pages  were  dis- 
figured hy  indication  of  the  "Keduced  Price,"  a  prac- 
tice still  in  some  cases  continued  hy  the  present  firm. 

In  a  totally  diflerent  direction  a  movement  was 
progressing  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
rendering  cheap  music  available  lor  the  masses. 
Moveable  types  had  been  in  use  in  England  and  Hol- 
land for  music  printing  from  the  early  part  of  the 
Kith  century,  but  they  were  exceedingly  ugly,  and 
only  available  for  the  simplest  kinds  of  vocal  music. 
This  methoil  had  been  grcjitly  improved  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  one  or  two  of  the  German  founts  had  been 
brought  to  England.  The  music  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  celebrated  ^' Ilarmonicon"  was  printed  from 
one  of  these  founts,  which  was  subsequently  entirely 
remodelled  by  Mr.  Clowes  and  rendered  more  availa- 
ble for  general  use.  Three  important  serial  works 
printed  from  this  fount  were  published  at  one  time  : 
the  "Mfssiith,"  destined  to  inaugurate  a  complete 
edition  of  Handel's  works,  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co., 
of  Finsbury  Pavement;  "Sacred  Minstrelsy,"  by 
Parker;  and  "The  Musical  Library"  by  Charles 
Knight.  Both  the  last-named  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  contained  excellent  selec- 
tions of  music,  but  of  a  somewhat  too  fragmentary 
character.  At  that  time,  however,  the  class  to  whom 
these  works  appealed  were  by  no  means  inclined  for 
large  doses  of  classi<'al  music;  and  it  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  smallncss  of  the  excerpts  that  Beethoven, 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Hummel  and  others  were  tol- 
erated at  all. 

None  of  these  three  works  achieved  any  permanent 
success.  Handel's  works  reached  only  "The  Mes- 
siith"  and  "Aris  ami  (julatea,"  till  some  years  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Surman  added  "Jtnlas  MarralHrus," 
atid  commenced  "Santxon"  and  ^'Joshua  "  neither  of 
which,  however,  got  beyond  the  first  number.  The 
"Sacred  Jlinstrelsy"  reached  only  t^vo  volumes  ; 
and  Mr.  Knight's  work  came  to  an  end  after  eight 
volumes — four  instrumental  and  four  vocal — had 
been  published. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Davidson  of  White- 
frairs  pulili^hcd  at  a  very  low  rate  sheet  music  print- 
ed from  moveable  types,  with  great  success.  Pains 
were  taken  to  hit  the  public  t.astc  ;  and  though  not 
being  confined  to  any  particular  school,  and  aiming 
merelv  at  producing  that  which  would  sell,  the  un- 
dertaking was  successful,  and  to  this  day  his  publica- 
tions have  a  constant  sale. 

The  circulation  of  these  several  works  made  known, 
however,  the  great  advantage  of  using  types  instead 
of  pewter  plates  where  large  numbers  were  required, 
and  from  tliat  time  the  use  of  the  former  method  has 
been  continually  increasing,  enabling  the  production 
of  standaiil  compositions  at  a  price  ludicrously  low 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  works  printed 
from  engraved  jdates. 

We  have  no  space  to  chronicle  the  cheap  publica- 
tions of  following  years,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to 
the  present  time.  The  large  publishing  houses  have 
been  always  reluctant  to  cultivate  cheapness  ;  hut 
Messrs.  Boosey  took  a  leap  in  the  dark  in  the  cstab- 
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lishmcnt  of  tlieir  "Miiaiail.  Cahiml,"  niid  Iiavi!  no 
(loiilit.  hccn  iisionislicd  iit  il)e  Imppy  result.  It  ncn- 
eially  iiceils  hut  ii  Ifailcr  to  tiike  all  llifi  iiuisic  piib- 
lishcrs  in  the  same  (li  reel  ion,  yet  only  Messrs.  Chap. 
pi'U  loUoweil  ihe  example  for  a  loii^  lime.  Tiioiij,'li 
Cha))pi'irs  "Muiiriil  Mirria:iiii'"  has  hardly  lieen  a.s 
suceessfid  lis  its  elder  eoiiteinporai y,  there  eun  ho  no 
doiihl  that  generally  it  has  been  a  sueccss.  Both 
pahlieations  make  r|imntity  and  Inilk  their  ehief 
ground  of  a|ipeal  to  the  puhlie,  a  dan^erons  plan 
where  oeeasion.al  failure  is  possilde  ;  for  in  many 
eases  the  loss  upon  one  numher  of  their  issue  must 
hence  have  a  very  heavv  drawi)aek  on  the  profits  <jf 
ollicrs.  The  cpianlity  of  p.'ipi'r  and  printing  in  some 
of  these  work.s  is  enormous  for  the  shillinK  wliieli 
huys  it;  it  has  been  quite  needless,  also,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  exeludiiig  eompctitors.  Another  large 
publishing  house,  however,  has  now  laken  the  field 
in  the  same  cause  ;  and  Cramer  and  Co.,  having 
laid  the  puhlie  under  heavy  obligations  by  reducing 
the  price  of  first  class  pianofortes  (of  lew-prieed  use- 
less instruments  there  had  long  been  a  gUii)  appear 
to  be  in  earnest  in  |)roviding  a  supply  of  cheap  mu- 
sic. Availing  themselves  of  the  type  music  and 
printing  machine  ibey  have  printed  an  edition  of 
Cramer's  "Pianoforte  Tutor,"  at  a  tenth  of  its  origi- 
nal cost,  making  it  the  first  number  of  a  thorough 
"Educational  Course,"  which  if  carried  out  as  begun 
— and  some  half  dozen  numbers  are  now  before  us — 
will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  works  of  mod- 
ern limes.  The  singei-  is  also  to  he  provided  for,  as 
at  half  the  price  of  Boosey  ami  Cbappell's  works 
tbev  have  already  produced  their  "Vocal  Gems,"  of 
which  more  m.ay  bo  learned  in  our  advertising  and 
lieview  columns.  And  much  more  is  promised  in 
the  same  direction. 

Of  cheap  Psalm  and  Hymn  Books  the  name  is  le- 
gion ;  and  one  is  bewildered  at  the  choice  oftercd, 
anil  astonished  at  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  real- 
ly good  one.  The  two  which  now  have  the  largest 
run  are  "Mercer"  and  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern ;"  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  worse  Hymn 
book  than  the  one,  or  a  worse  Tune  book  than  the 
other.  We  fear  there  is  no  specdv  hope  of  the  want 
of  a  reallv  good  book  being  supplied. 

There  is  much  bearing  on  our  subject  to  which  we 
have  not  even  alluded,  including  the  excellent  col- 
lections published  under  Mr.  Hullaii's  auspices,  and 
to  much  scattered  part  music,  sacred  and  secular,  in 
various  forms.  The  (dieap  puhlieations  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  schools  have  also  had  great  influence.  We 
hope  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  oth- 
er matters  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  interim  we 
may  congratulate  the  musical  public — and  the  pub- 
lic are  now  nearly  all  musical — on  an  amount  of 
healthful  and  available  pabulum,  which  renders  them 
— unlike  the  unhappy  City  clerks — quite  independent 
of  any  projected  Cheap  Feeding  Company,  and  which 
promises  to  increase  in  quality  in  proportion  as  its 
price  is  lessened. 


Dr.  Louis  Veron. 


The  world  of  catholic  art  and  literature  has  lost  a 
chief  promoter  of  art  in  its  widest  and  most  various 
forms.  So  universal  were  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Louis 
Veron,  the  Frenchman  who  has  just  closed  a  long 
and  eventful  career,  that  he  might  have  fallen  under 
the  sneer  of  detraction  as  a  Jack-of-.ill-trades,  hut 
thiit  undoubted  talent  sileni'^il  calumny  itself.  And 
then  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  France  genius  may 
be  difli'use  and  many-sided.  In  sober  truth  Veron 's 
capacities  erred  not  by  being  limited.  A  physician, 
a  quack  advertiser,  an  opera  manager,  a  keen  politi- 
cian ;  the  keen  foreseer  of  the  success  of  Napoleonic 
schemes,  the  supporter  of  the  roup  fVe'lal,  the  cast-off 
ebamjiiou  of  the  Km|ieror  ;  a  Voltairist  and  a  gour- 
met, anil  the  ricemnc  of  Meyerbeer  to  the  French  pub- 
lie  :  what  man's  life  will  compass  more  opiiosite  ends 
and  aims  than  his  1  What  man  save  a  Frenchman, 
and  among  Frenchmen  bow  few,  could  live  thus  for 
thirty  years  in  the  whirl  of  journals,  oi)era  bouses, 
medicine  and  revolution,  keep  bis  bead  cool  through- 
out, and  retire  with  a  modest  fortune  of  £120,000? 
But  Veron  did  this,  and  died  universally  respected, 
and — albeit  once  a  pronounced  disciple  of  Voltaire — 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  His  slart  was  made  by  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  a  patent  pill  proprietor — tiie  pntr 
Rrrjuault :  he  then  being  a  l)uddiiig  zFscnIapius.  IJe 
had  done  nothing  remarkable  up  to  this,  beyond 
writing  a  treatise  on  children's  maladies  and  practis- 
ing as  a  surgeon  ;  his  marriage  with  the  apothecary's 
widow  gave  him  the  first  start.  On  the  patent  pill 
he  lavished  those  literary  talents  wdiieli  afterwards 
secured  his  success  in  every  undertaking  :  he  puffed 
and  pushed  the /"i^'  with  invincible  determination, 
and  ended  by  making  the  drug  and  bis  own  fortune. 
So  much  would  have  contented  most  bourgeois  :  not 
so  Vernon.  He  forsook  medicine  and  went  in  for 
journalism  ;  accepted  an  editorship  and  became  a  pol- 


itician. He  founded  the  Itmie  de  Paris;  joineil  the 
Coiisliliilionnd :  introduced  Balzac  to  the  world  by 
giving  his  works  first  light  in  llio  columns  of  the 
AV™p.  What  hold  and  brilliant  service  ho  did  in 
this  arcana  can  scarcely  heeslimated:  what  warfare 
carried  iiilo  the  camp  of  the  critics,  what  royal  bat- 
tles waged  against  bellicose  journalists,  what  breath- 
ings of  fire  and  flame  against  Kngland,  cannot  he  ac- 
curately determined,  for  much  of  Veron's  writing 
was  ephemeral  —  suited  the  time — and  is  gone.  But 
France  owes  him  a  large  debt  for  bringing  out  Bal- 
zac, and  in  afier  time,  for  introducing  to  the  world 
Meyerbeer  and  Taglioni.  Successful  as  he  hail  been 
in  medicine  and  literature,  he  .Tucceeded  equally  well 
in  the  cares  of  theatrical  management.  It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  he  claims  a  special  corner  in  the  records 
of  dramatic  art.  In  t  R.Tl  he  became  manager  of  the 
French  Opera,  and  the  dash  and  brilliancy  which  had 
carried  him  through  other  speculations  carried  him 
through  this.  Auher  is  indebted  to  him,  Kossini  is 
indebted  to  him  ;  be  brought  out  Halevy's  ".Af//ce  ,■" 
he  produced  the  "Ifnguenols"  and  "lioheit  le  Diahie  ;" 
he  organized  "Ln  Si/l/iliide  ;"  he  patronized  the  rising 
young  actress  Bachel.  and  introduced  the  Elsslers. 
Four  years  of  these  sagacious  labors,  and  he  wearied 
of  operatic  management,  hut  not  before  he  had  left 
the  name  of  a  far-seeing  man  of  art.  Then,  having 
increased  bis  fortune,  he  entererl  the  Assembly,  and 
simultaneously  took  service  under  M.  Thiers,  in  the 
Conslihitionnfl,  and  fought  for  the  Opposition  ;  but 
after  the  revolution  his  prophetic  soul  soon  discerned 
the  rising  star — the  embryo  Emperor, — and  he  threw 
M.  Thiers  overboard  and  worked  heart  and  soul  for 
the  apjiroacliing  Kmpire.  After  his  election  Napo- 
leon was  ungrateful  :  Veron's  services  remained  un- 
recognized, and  in  despair  he  abandoned  politics,  and 
threw  himself  with  all  a  Frenchman's  and  a  Veron- 
esquc  impetuosity  into  gastronomy.  He  became  a 
qonrmft ;  cultivated  cookery  as  he  had  once  cultivated 
medicine  and  art ;  grew  more  solicitous  of  the  fate 
of  an  enlremd  than  of  the  destiny  of  Europe.  His 
dinners  were  renowned,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  host  with  such  a  history  ;  his  dishes  were  ir- 
reproachable, his  conversation  and  anecdotes  were 
excellent.  In  this  peaceful  manner  he  continued  till 
Saturday  last,  when,  surrounded  by  friends  and  liv- 
ing  only  in  the  esteem  of  men,  he  received  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  calmly  died.  His 
career  was  eminently  that  of  a  Frenchman — some- 
thing too  shifty  for  our  respect,  purists  may  say,  and 
vet  he  never  altogctlier  failed  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. His  flighty  medical  youth  brought  him  a  wife, 
the  wife  brought  him  a  pill,  the  pill  brought  him 
money,  the  money  brought  him  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  talent,  versatile  perhaps,  but  concentra- 
ted enough  to  do  as  much  in  a  few  years  as  other 
men  achieve  in  a  life.  Each  step  was  a  rung  in  the 
ladder  which  led  to  enviable  notoriety  if  not  to  fame 
itself:  and  if  we  estimate  Veron's  life  by  the  service 
be  performed  to  nniversal  art,  we  shall  find  that  it 
nchieved  results  which  can  never  be  obliterated. — 
Orchest]-a. 


[From  Once  a  IVeek] 

Charles  Gounod. 

Whilst  ihe  gracious  love-music  of  "Romeo  e  Oiu- 
lietta"  is  still  fiesh  in  the  public  mind,  our  readers 
may  welcome  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  composer — a 
musician  b.y  whom  celebrity  has  been  achieved  in  the 
face  of  many  disconragements,  and  who,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conceptions  of  Shakspeaie,  has  been  no 
less  happy  than  in  dealing  with  the  masterpiece  of 
Goethe.  Charles  Framjois  Gounod  w.is  horn  in 
Paris,  June  17,  1818.  He  studied  counterpoint  at 
the  Conservatoire,  under  Haldvy,  the  talented  author 
of  "La  .Juive."  and  received  instruction  in  practical 
composition,  ttrst  from  Lesueur,  and  afterwards  from 
Paer.  In  1837  he  carried  oflT  a  second  prize  at  the 
"concours"  of  the  Institute;  and  in  1839  obtained 
the  first  premium  for  bis  cantata  "Fernand."  Being 
chosen,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  governmept 
exhibitioner,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  careful  study  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In 
In  1843  Gounod  visited  Vienna,  and  had  performed, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  mass  in  the  style  of  Pal- 
cstrina.  for  voices  alone.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  musical  director  at  the  church  of  the  Mis- 
sions Etrangeres,  adopted  the  monastic  garb,  and, 
until  1851,  remained  in  comparative  obscurity,  it 
having  been  announced  that  he  had  taken  holy  or- 
ders. But  presently  there  appeared  in  the  Athenavm 
a  papcr.wdiich  was  then  attributed  to  JL  Viardot,  the 
author  of  some  esteemed  works  on  art  subjects,  con- 
taining a  notice  of  a  concert  given  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  and  the  production  of  four  compositions  by  an 
obscure  author  named  Gounod.  The  writer  stated 
that  the  music  reminded  him  of  no  other  composer, 
ancient  or  modern,  either  by  its  form,  its  melody,  or 


its  harmony  ;  that  it  was  not  new,  if  by  such  a  term 
was  meant  eccentric  or  strange,  and  not  old  in  the 
sen.'c  of  dry  and  stifl  ;  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  artist,  and  the  poetry  of  a  new  poet. 
He  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  an  evident  and 
real  impression  had  been  produced  u|ion  the  audience; 
but  that  it  was  from  the  music  itself,  and  not  from 
the  reception  accorded  to  it,  that  he  felt  justified  in 
predicting  for  its  author  a  far  from  common  career. 
The  paper  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  was  in- 
serted in  the  Cnzclle  Musirale  de  Paris.  .lanuary  a6, 
1851.  and  aroused  the  more  curiosity  as  M.  Gounod's 
"Sappho,"  bis  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition, 
was  ihen  in  rehearsal,  and  soon  to  be  produced  at 
the  Opera.  On  April  16  of  the  same  year  it  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  ;  but  its  success  was  not 
eqiiiil  to  that  anticipated  for  it  by  the  composer's 
friends,  since,  in  addition  to  a  faulty  libretto,  it  la- 
bored under  an  incoherence  of  ideas,  an  excess  of 
recitative,  a  persistent  avoidance  of  conventional 
forms,  an  inexperience  of  stage  effect,  and  a  want  of 
periodicity  of  phr.ases  in  the  score.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, "Sappho"  was  a  failure  ;  but  the  poetic  spirit 
pervading  nearly  the  entire  work,  and  at  times  as- 
serting itself  in  brilliant  flashes,  convinced  competent 
critics  that  M.  Gounod  might  safely  reckon  upon  ul- 
timate success.  In  1852  some  choruses,  written  for 
"Ulysses,"  a  tragedy  by  M.  Ponsard,  were  represent- 
ed a't  the  Theatre  Franeais.  They  were  also  per- 
formed in  London  about  a  year  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  College  Hospilal.  The  composer 
aimed  at  catching  the  antique  character,  either  by 
means  of  the  rhythm  or  by  unusual  modulations; 
hut  the  music,  though  talented,  was  monotonous  ; 
and  the  chorus  "Servantes  infidiiles"  was  the  only 
one  by  which  any  decided  impression  was  made  in 
London  or  Paris. 

In  "La  Nonne  Sanglante,"  a  grand  opera  produc- 
ed for  the  first  time  on  18th  l^etoher,  185+,  it  was  apj 
parent  that  M.  Gounod  had  made  steady  advances  as 
a  dramatic  composer,  especially  in  respect  to  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  instrumental  coloring.  But  the 
music  was  unequal,  and  in  parts  decidedly  weak. 
The  features  of  interest  comprised  a  duet  in  the  first 
act,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  act,  and  an  air 
and  duct  in  the  third  act.  "La  Nonne  Sanglante," 
still  performed  at  rare  intervals,  was  succeeded  by  an 
attempt  at  comic  music  in  a  setting  of  Moliere's  "Le 
Me'decin  malL'ii^  lui,"  produced  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique  in  1858,  and  in  18C4  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
score  contains  an  ingeniously  constructed  tenor  air 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  act,  an  effective 
chorus  of  wood-cutters,  an  original  and  genuinely  hu- 
morous song  for  the  Xurse,  some  highly  meritorious 
concerted  passages,  and  a  not  wholly  satisfactory 
overture.  The  instrumentation  is  charming  through- 
out ;  but  the  finales  are  weakly  constructed,  and  an 
afl^cctation  of  antiquated  forms  impedes  the  flow  of 
genial  and  expressive  melody.  More  than  once  do 
we  meet  a  foreshadowing  of  the  love-music  in 
"Fanst ;"  and  were  the  comedy  more  amenable  to 
operatic  treatment,  "Le  Medecin  malgrsi  lui,"  term- 
ed in  England  "The  Mock  Doctor."  mi 
achieved  a  greater  measure  of  snccess  than  it  enjoyed. 

On  the  19th  March,  1859.  "Faust"  was  produced 
at  the  TheatrcLyriqne  in  Paris,  bat  by  no  means 
with  the  snccess  to  which  its  merits  entitled  it.  The 
French  public  seems  slow  to  appreciate  art  in  ils 
higher  phases,  and  the  verdict  of  Germany  was  re- 
quired befoT'c  Gounod's  masterpiece  could  be  accord- 
ed a  genuine  welcome. 

"Pbile'mon  et  Baucis. "a  three-act  opera,  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on  the  ISth 
February,  1860,  comprises  a  delicious  overture,  a 
chorus  of  Bacchantes,  frequently  performed  at  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  promenade  concerts,  and  a 
few  other  agreeable  morcraux,  less  generally  known  ; 
but  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
real  inspiration  is  less  apparent  in  this  work  than  in 
most  otliers  from  the  same  pen. 

"La  Reine  de  Saba,"  a  grand  opera  with  a  hope- 
less libretto,  has  never  succeeded  anywhere.  It  con- 
tains many  salient  features  of  interest,  and,  as  regards 
pure  musical  merit,  it  is  by  some  deemed  superior  to 
"Faust."  It  has  occasionally  been  presented  in  a 
modified  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  and  under  the  title  of  "Irene." 
It  includes  a  magnificent  march  and  cortege,  some  in- 
geniously instrumented  ballet  music,  and  one  or  two 
efl'ective  choruses.  As  a  wdiole,  however,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  variety,  a  fault  chiefly  referable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama. 

Tn  1864  "Jlirella,"  an  Italian  version  of  the  French 
"Mireille,"  elaborated  by  M.  Michel  Carre'  from  the 
pastoral  "Mire'io,"  was  produced  with  partial  success 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  music,  though  ad- 
mired by  the  critics,  never  became  popular;  and  the 
libretto,  which  was  in  five  straggling  acts,  and  more 
of  an  idyl  than  a  play,  proved   insufferably  tedious. 
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In  Paris  "Mireille"  was  afterwards  compressed,  and 
broiii^fiit  out  wilh  some  suocesa  in  a  tlirce-act  form  ; 
but  it  has  licen  a  stranger  to  London  siuce  the  season 
of  its  first  performance. 

M.  Gounod,  as  we  have  already  stated,  originally 
gave  his  attention  to  churcli  music,  a  style  of  compo- 
sition that  he  has  turned  to  account  largely  in  "Ro- 
meo e  Giulictta"  and  "Faust,"  anil  more  sparingly 
in  "Mirella."  lie  is  the  author  of  masses,  psalms, 
and  motets  for  a  single  or  double  chorus,  for  voices 
alone,  or  combined  with  the  orchestra.  The  grand 
mass  of  St.  Cecilia  has  established  its  claims  as  a  fa- 
vorite both  in  Lonilon  ami  the  provinces,  selections 
with  organ  and  harp  accompaniment  being  given  pe- 
riodically at  one  of  the  fi.shionabic  west-cn(i  church- 
es. "Tobias,"  a  "sacred  ilrama,"  a  setting  of  the 
psalm  "IJy  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  and  some  minor 
pieces,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  without  creating  any 
favorable  impression. 

In  his  dramatic  compositions, the  author  of  "Fau.st" 
exhibits  corisiilerablc  varietv,  rich  and  luminous  or- 
chestration, novel  and  refined  harmonies,  powerful 
choral  cfiects  and  a  remaikable  spirit  of  poetry.  His 
recitative  is  usually  expressive  ;  but  he  fails  as  re- 
gards breadth,  force,  and  dramatic  intensity.  His 
melody  is  abundant,  but  seldom  slrikinglv  original  ; 
conventional  forms  are  to  a  certain  extent  disregard- 
ed ;  and  there  is  an  evident  distaste  for  the  elaborate 
finales  aftccled  by  writers  of  the  Kossinian  school. 
In  "Romeo  e  Ginletta"  appears  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  indicated  in  "Faust"  and  "La  Reinede  Saba," 
and  exhibited  with  no  verv  pleasinc;  results  in  the 
"Lohengrin"  and  "Tristan  iind  Isolde"  of  liichard 
Wagner.  The  ideal  of  the  drama  of  the  future  is 
the  suhorilinalion  of  music  and  the  other  arts  to  poe- 
try, a  doctrine  ably  illustrated  in  the  second  and  fifth 
acts  of  M.  Gounod's  latest  opera. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of 
our  .sketch  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  tlio  late 
M.  Zimmerman.  In  ISJ^  he  beame  manager  of  the 
"Orphe'on,"  a  choral  r^iniion  of  the  Communal  Mu- 
sical iSchooLs  in  I'aris  ;  but  in  ISI'id  lie  resigned  his 
post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composition.  A 
new  comic  opera,  protuised  by  him  a  year  or  two 
ago,  has  not  yet  been  completed  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
as  much  f»f  regret  as  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  M. 
Gounod  should  now  be  exiicnding  his  energies  on  a 
musical  drama  constructed  on  so  unpromising  a 
theme  as  that  of  "Francesea  di  Kimini." 

Aktiiur  Ogii.vt. 


A  Musical  Wanderer.* 

Everyone  who  has  Iruvcllcd  during  the  last  fortv 
years  through  the  beautiful  country  of  Thurin^ria  must 
certainly  have  met  with  an  oM  man,  who  belonged, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  tharacteristic  figures  of  the  land- 
scape. Many  persons  may  not  so  much  as  have 
heard  his  name,  but  merely  have  carried  awav  with 
them  the  recollection  of  an  individual  somewhat  de- 
ranged in  minil  ;  others,  however,  may  have  made 
themselves  aci|uainted  with  the  hi.story  of  "the  old 
(Mpdimeisttr,"  as  he  was  always  familiarly  called. 
One  thing  is  very  certain  :  the  old  man  led  a  restless 
wandering  life,  and  was  everywhere  to  be  found,  and 
everywhere  at  homo  throughout  the  length  and 
lireadth  of  Thuringia.  In  figure  he  was  thin,  of  niid- 
dle  height,  and  bent  a  little  forward.  Plainly,  nay, 
poorly  clad,  he  went  about  carrying  under  his  arm  a 
paper  parcel,  which  contained  music  for  sale.  His 
high,  broad  forehead,  and  noble  features,  however, 
stamped  him  as  no  ordinary  man,  but  a  closer  exam- 
ination discovered  that  ttiysterious  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  eyebrows  said  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
previous  or  present  mental  deranjement,  and  pecu- 
liar to  many  unhappily  so  afllicted.  He  himself 
would  naturally  never  admit  anvthing  of  the  sort, 
and  if.  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  he  was  ever 
reminded  of  it,  his  blue  eyes  flashed  in  a  truly  won- 
drous manner.  For  forty  years  the  old  man  wander- 
ed nninterrnptedly  about  Thuringia,  besides  under- 
taking long  and  romantic  journevs  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  astonishing  that,  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  peri- 
od, such  a  striking  personage  should  become,  as  it 
were,  an  indisjiensable  part  of  the  landscape.  Anv 
one  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  strange  old  man— 
who  had  offered  him,  perhaps,  not  long  before,  a 
piece  of  music  for  a  few  groschens — plaving  the  pi- 
ano, or  the  organ,  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was 
an  instance  of  no  ordinary  genius  hopelesslv  ruined. 
Such,  indt  ed,  was  the  case.  In  his  vounger  vears, 
years,  in  the  full  strength  of  youth,  Louis  Bohner, 
for  he  it  was  who  was  the  old  Cajvllmiislei-,  ranked 
among  the  most  remarkable  professors  of  the  musical 
art.  and  was  rhe  object  of  great  expectations. 

Tiictelstndt,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  8th  January,  1787,  was  his  principal  res- 

*  From  the  Xfuf  Berliner  itfi/jic-ZfifujiK, 


idence  during  the  forty  years  of  his  restless  wander- 
ings in  Thuringia.  His  first  musical  studies  were 
pursued  under  his  father,  an  organist  and  parish 
chanter,  and  liis  talent  for  composition  soon  mani- 
fested itself  His  attention  was  directed  mostly  to 
the  scores  of  Bach,  Fuchs,  Kirnberger,  Krescobaldi, 
etc.,  while  Haydn  and  Mozart  kept  alive  and  impart- 
ed fresh  energy  to  his  musical  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  he  went  to  Erfurt,  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  to  attend  the  (iymnasinm,  that  he  followed  any 
regular  plan  in  his  musical  studies.  Soon  after  ho 
did  so,  his  decided  vocation  for  music  was  plainly 
revealed.  The  most  brilliant  star  in  tl'.e  musical  fir- 
mament of  ThuriuL'ia  was,  at  that  time,  Louis  Spohr 
in  Gotha,  whither  Pjohner  removed,  in  order  to  jier- 
fect  himself  under  Spohr's  direction.  Spohr  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  even  procuring  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  as  pianist  at  the  Court  of  Gotha, 
and  very  soon  the  young  man  had  plenty  to  do  as  a 
music-master.  In  the  year  l.sos  he  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  reniaineil  two  years.  But  he  was  then 
seized  with  his  travelling  mania,  and  after  visiting 
his  relatives,  he  set  out,  in  the  spring  of  ISIO,  upon 
his  pilgrimage.  He  gave  concerts  in  various  large 
towns.  At  Nuremberg  cspeciallv,  he  achieved  a 
more  than  usually  triumphant  success.  He  intended 
to  proceed  to  \'ienna,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated. 
His  passport  had  not  been  vised  bv  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  Dresden,  so.  being  obliged  to  turn  back 
at  Lin?.,  he  returned  to  Nuremberg.  He  was  receiv- 
ed with  open  arms  by  the  friends  his  art  had  procured 
him,  and  speedily  feit  quite  at  home.  He  remained 
in  this  to\vn  six  years,  during  which  he  resided,  free 
from  care,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  endowed  with  a 
taste  for  an,  composing  and  playing  in  public  very 
industriously,  while  his  repul;i[ion  continued  to  ex- 
tend more  and  more.  His  works  met  with  the  most 
decided  approbation,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  lead- 
ing publishers,  such  as  Brcitko[)f  and  Hiirtel,  Hof- 
meister,  etc. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  deaths  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandniother,  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of 
several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  which  took  place 
in  ra])id  succession,  proved  too  violent  a  shock  for 
him,  or  whcEher  bitter  experience  and  events  of  an- 
other description  obscured  the  entire  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual horizon, — one  thing  is  certain  :  his  fine  ar- 
tistic spirit  began  even  then  giving  proofs  of  momen- 
tary deranccment.  The  artist  so  highly  esteemed  by 
every  one  frcfpicntly  fell  into  strange  moods,  ^vhi(h 
often  degencratctl  into  absolute  delusions.  It  cannot 
surprise  us  that,  under  such  demoniacal  influence,  he 
sofui  found  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  bv  his 
friend's  hosjiimble  hearth,  hut  felt  driven  out  into  the 
wide  world.  Ilencefi^rih  he  never  more  found  re- 
pose. At  that  period,  by  the  way,  the  Fury  of  War 
lirandished  her  torch  over  half  Europe,  and  rendered 
a  professional  tour  almost  impossible.  We  see  him 
there  hastening  in  bis  flight,  without  stopi-iui:  long 
anywhere,  through  Wurlcmbcrg.  Baden,  Alsaiia.  and 
Switzerland,  giving  concerts  only  now  and  then  in 
the  larger  towns.  '  At  length,  throuch  Wurtemberg 
and  Bavaria,  ho  again  reached  Leipsic.  where  he 
made  a  long  rest.  His  concerts  at  the  Gewandhaus 
excited  universal  interest,  and  such  men  as  Rochlitz 
and  Gottfried  Weber  entertaineil  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  the  genial  musituan.  Bijhner  gaitied,  also, 
great  honor  and  considerable  sums  of  money  by  .short 
lri|>s  to  Weimar  and  Gotha,  performing  at  the  Com't-S 
of  both  jdaces.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  his 
hours  of  gloom  returned  only  too  often,  and  to  the 
overclouding  of  his  soul  was  added  in  Leijisic  a 
gouty  aflection  which  for  years  caused  the  poor  fal- 
low most  acute  snl^'erings  in  the  head  He  soon  felt 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  I^eipsic,  but  must  a  sec- 
ond lime  go  forth  to  seek  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
future. 

He  proceeded,  in  1818,  by  the  way  of  Frankfort, 
to  the  Rhine  and  conceived  the  bold  notion  of  mak- 
ing, as  virtuoso,  a  tour  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Germany.  It  seemed  as  though,  by  this  notion.  Fate 
wished  to  open  for  him  the  door  to  hanpiness,  to  the 
friendly  and  flower-wreathed  harboi'S  of  Life,  but  bis 
Evil  Demon  would  not  permit  it.  B'ihner  first  di- 
rected his  steps  to  Tlaniburgh.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
Bremen  and  (.)ldenburg,  whither  he  m.ade  some  few- 
trips,  he  met  with  tremendous  success,  the  ladies  es- 
pecially exhibiting  great  enlhusiasm  for  him  and  his 
genial  performances.  The  wealthy  lovers  of  art  in 
Hamburgh  patronized  him  most  warmly,  and,  in 
consefpienco  of  the  reputation  wliieh  preceded  him 
thpnee,  ho  met  with  a  brilliant  welcome  the  following 
year  in  Copenhagen.  He  now  mounted,  at  one 
bound,  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortime.  He  re- 
sided at  Court,  and  was  the  King's  guest.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  his  Evil  Demon  alone  that  we  must 
attribute  the  fact  of  his  throwing  up  all  this,  and  of 
his  returning  home,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  in  the 
most  reduced  circumstances.     All  Copenhagen,  ])ar- 


ticularly  the  female  world,  had  paid  him  the  homage 
of  unanimous  approbation  ;  he  made  a  brilliant  in- 
come and  lived  like  a  nobleman.  But  he  suddenly 
tore  himself  away  ;  set  out  on  foot  without  bag  or 
baggage  ;  and  for  a  long  time  wandered  about  on  the 
high  roads  or  in  the  forests.  At  length  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  and  embarked  for  Rostock.  Thence 
he  walked  to  Schwerin.and  from  Schwcrin  to  Ham- 
burgh. Never  could  be  find  rest  ;  nay,  he  did  not 
even  dare  to  enter  a  house,  but  every  rlay  walked  fif- 
teen leagues  or  more.  Without  slopping  anywhere 
he  pursued  his  romantic  way  through  Hanover,  Hil- 
desheim,  and  Nordhausen  to  Gotha,  and  the  reader 
may  conceive  his  condition  on  reaching  that  town. 
His  lugg.age,  which  included  several  valuable  mami- 
seripts,  was  never  forwarded  him,  though  he  asserted 
he  had  sent  it  otT  by  the  post  frotn  Copenhagen. 
How  fearful  his  journey  must  have  been  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  once  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hamburgh  he  was  nearly  swallowed  up  in  a  swamp, 
having  entirely  lost  his  way  in  a  wood,  so  dark  was 
the  night. 

From  this  time  he  settled  in  his  native  town  of 
Tiittelstadt,  if,  indeed,  "settled"  is  the  eonect  term, 
for  it  was  now  that  his  restless  wanderings  up  and 
down  Thuringia  began,  wanderings  which  lasted,  al- 
most without  interruption,  from  the  year  1820  to  ihe 
vear  ISfiO,  the  vear  of  bis  death,  and  caused  him  soon 
to  be  known  to  both  old  and  young  as  "the  old  C<i- 
jiel/meislrr."  There  are  numerous  episodes  and  an- 
ecdotes related  of  him  during  this  period.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  many  of  them  that  he  suffered  more  or 
less  from  delusions,  but  in  many  of  tluin  ihere  speaks 
the  highly  gifted  artist,  who,  in  his  endless  and  maj;- 
nificent  extcrnporiziuL's  on  the  piano  could  uiterly 
forget  himself  and  all  around  to  dive  down  bcncatli 
the  waves  of  tone.  "Full  of  magic  charm,"  says  his 
poetical  friend,  Midler  von  der  Werra,  "were  his 
chains  of  fanciful  ideas,  from  which  he  frccpienlly 
could  not  tear  himself,  siltinL'  fiir  days  andsomelimes 
whole  nights  anil  playing  uninterruptedly  on  the  pi- 
ano. Had  he  not  worn  the  clothes  of  a  be^'gar,  ho 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  some  supernatural  be- 
inu'." 

For  forty  years,  that  i«  up  to  isnn,  did  he  wander 
thus  restlessfy  about.  At  the  beu-inning  of  ISGO  (on 
the  2Sth  of  March ) ,  he  died  rather  suddenly  in  Gotha, 
in  consetiueiiee  of  a  severe  cold  caught  on  one  of  his 
peregrinations  which  ho  had  been  induced  by  a 
strange  whim  to  undertake.  His  friend,  L.  Storeh, 
the  well  known  poet,  bad  published  a  sketch  of  him 
in  the  (itirtcnlaubr.  Bi)hner  felt  deeply  offended  be- 
cause the  occasional  fits  of  mental  derangement  to 
which  he  was  subjrct  bad  been  too  plainly  hinted  at 
bv  his  friend.  He  determinorl  to  go  to  Lei|isic  fi>r 
the  purjiose  of  j)crsuading  the  editor  of  tbeficriodical 
in  question  to  print  another  biography.  All  the  ar- 
guments of  his  friends  at  Gotha  were  unavailing  to 
divert  him  from  his  project.  He  started,  but  got  no 
farther  than  Erfurt,  whence  he  was  obliged  lo  return 
to  Gotha.  After  keeping  his  bed  for  a  short  time, 
he  expired,  to  find  in  death  that  repose  which  he  had 
vainly  sought  in  life. 

His  compositions  are  riumerous  ;  they  all  breathe 
the  pleasing,  light  spirit  of  his  great  model,  Mozart. 
Numerous,  too,  are,  probably.  Ids  unpublished  small- 
er productions,  which  be  sold  in  manuscript  during 
his  wanderings.  At  any  rate,  many  of  bis  small 
songs  liftve  been  vocally  preserved  by  the  lower  class- 
es in  Thuringia,  and  it  is  said  that  many  a  melody 
entitled  a  Thuringian  folk's-song  is  due  to  him.  We 
will  remind  our  readers  only  of  the  nniversally 
known  "Ach,  w-ie  ist's  mijglich  dann,"etc.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  ditficult  task  to  determine  what  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  report  that  C.  JL  von  Weber 
borrowed  some  of  the  finest  melodies  in  Dcr  Fmi- 
sr/iiil:  (even  the  "Bridal  Chorus"  for  instance)  from 
Thuringian  folk's-songs  emanating  from  Bohncr. 
Though  the  rich  genius  of  a  man  like  Weber  did  not 
require  to  borrow  from  any  one.  still  ihat  does  not 
say  that  strange  strains  of  a  national  character  might 
not  hare  retained  a  firm  possession  of  his  ear,  and, 
remodelled  in  his  own  mind,  have  been  reproduced 
at  the  proper  time.  Biibner  himself  is  stated  to  have 
expressed  similar  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  his  orchestral  compositions  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  :  they  are  very  far  superior  to  the  me 
diocre  productions  with  which  the  managers  of  our 
exceedingly  numerous  Garden  Concerts  are  accus- 
tomed to  overwhelm  us.   . 


CAnL  Pestz  is  giving  a  series  of  orchestral  mati- 
n(5i-s  in  Philadelphia.  The  orchestra  is  large,  train- 
ed and  well  handled.  The  performance  is  usually 
made  up  of  symphonies  by  I5cethoven,  Mozart  and 
Haydcn,  though  Wagner  sometimes  finds  a  place. 

Mendelssohn's  Reformation  symphony  is  to  be  re- 
vived in  London. 
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Bach's  "Magnificat,"   described   by  Robert 


Franz. 


12.  With  tho  "N/ri//  /(iriiliix  cxf"  Mary's  soiip;  of 
praise  is  p'-opcrly  ciuleil.  But  for  a  more  defi- 
nite roiimliiif;  oil' of  tlie  Miiiinifirnl,  the  verse: 
"(lliii-in  I'alii,  f/!oria  I'^iUo,  f/liirifi  Spirilui  Saiirlo/ 
Siciil  I  rat  ill  /irliiripio,  li  iiiiiic,  et  se7nper,  ct  in 
srriiln  scrii/iiriiiii,  Aiiirn"  is  added,  once  more 
.■innimini;  ii]i  tlie  whole  in  a  grand,  broad  fechng. 

Tliis  eonclu'ling  pieee  is  divided  in  its  outward 
striietnre  into  two  main  parts,  the  first  takinc;  the 
words  "(V/())v'u />(//;•/,"  &e.,  and  the  second  the 
"Sicul  rral  in  jiriiiripln,  (As  it  was  in  the  be<rin- 
nin;r),  S;c.  The  five  chorus  parts,  accompanied 
by  tlie  orchestra,  with  tlie  e.\ccplion  of  the  trum- 
pets anil  drums,  whicli  only  come  in  at  the  '^f/lo- 
ria  npirilui  Siincfn,  and  the  organ,  break  out  at 
first  in  a  sliort,  energetic  exclamation  :  ^'Glnria!" 
Thereupon  the  Organ,  foKlo  nohi,  holds  out  the 
deep  A  as  organ-point,  upon  wliicli  now  an  un- 
jireccdented  tone-picture  builds  itself  up.  The 
Bass,  followed  by  the  other  voice  parts  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  measure,  unrolls  without  further  ac- 
companiment a  strongly  soaring  triplet  figure, 
which,  after  traversing  three  bars,  jilunges  into 
the  "gloria  Patri,"  flashing  as  with  super-earthly 
splendor,  when  the  orchestra  again  falls  in  with 
all  its  might,  resuming  that  loud  exclamation. 
These  sweeping  onsets  are  repeated  on  the  or- 
gan-point E,  only  reversing  the  order  in  wliich 
the  voices  enter,  to  the  "ijloria  Filiu,"  and  then 
again  upon  the  organ-point  B,  but  witli  a  new 
motive,  to  tlie  "i/ioria  Sjiirilui  sanclo." — The 
voices  in  the  eager  rush  of  their  ascent  to  the 
triune  God  seem  to  tumble  over  one  another,  un- 
til the  need  of  community  again  unites  them  up- 
on far-resounding  yJi'e-.su' chords;  tlicy  seem  to 
wish  to  take  lieaven  by  storm,  but  to  sink  upon 
thi  ir  knees,  not  crushed,  but  jubilant,  before  the 
eternal  splendor.  And  here  right  clearly  Music 
shows  the  power  peculiar  to  itself  alone,  of  rep- 
resenting highest  transcendental  moods  ia  full 
reality;  the  expressive  faculty  of  other  arts  is 
very  far  from  reaching  it  in  this  direction. 

After  this  introduction  follows  the  second  half 
of  the  chorus,  with  the  words;  "67cu/  craf  in 
princijiio,  et  nunc,  et  semjyer  et  in  secula  seeulorum, 
Amen."  Bach  here  turns  back  to  the  opening 
number  of  the  work,  letting  its  leading  motive 
float  before  us  once  more  in  a  condensed  form. 
The  satisfactory  rounding  off  thus  given  to  the 
whole  work  is  worthily  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
ceding traits  of  perfect  beauty. 

Having  thus  subjected  each  single  number  of 
the  Miii/nijicat  to  a  special  examination,  with  a(- 
tempt  to  show  its  high  worth,  it  now  remains  to 
us  to  consider  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  fuller 
the  discussion  has  been  thus  far,  the  shorter  we 
can  alTbrd  to  make  it  now. 

Each  one  of  Bach's  works  shows  the  most  con- 
sistent and  decided  mood,  one  thought,  one  tone 
of  feeling  running  through  the  whole.  To  our 
time,  pre-occupied  so  greatly  by  particulars,  it 
is  almost  incomprehensible  how  the  old  masters, 


witli  all  their  love  of  detail,  knew  how  to  keep 
the  eye  always  clear  and  i'reo,  so  as  never  to  neg- 
lect I'or  that  the  general  fundamental  relations 
and  their  harmonious  connection.  Their  artistic 
feeling  was  altogether  unitary — a  pure,  transpar- 
ent atmosphere  S|)reads  itself  unclouded  over 
their  woiks;  a  uniform  light,  the  reflection  of  the 
artist's  own  calm  soul,  pervades  the  world,  with 
all  its  images,  of  their  creation.  Nowhere  do 
you  perceive  aught  that  is  accidental  or  superflu- 
ous ;  on  the  contrary  each  one  thing  so  necessa- 
rily conditions  every  other,  that  all  seems  to  have 
sprung  as  from  a  common  central  point.  Our 
Maijnijirat  confirms  this  observation.  In  all  the 
variety  that  it  adords  in  single  parts,  in  the  most 
violent  contrasts  that  opjiose  each  other,  in  spite 
of  the  ever  growing  climax,  there  still  reigns  in 
the  whole  a  childlike  naivete,  which  solves  all 
difBculties  as  if  in  play  and  in  complete  uncon- 
sciousness dares  to  attempt  the  highest  and 
achieves  it.  Bach  was  really  a  vJmle  man,  whose 
inner  life  could  tolerate  no  contradictions  ;  as  in 
the  detail  of  his  music  kindred  elements  shoot  to- 
gether as  it  were,  and  crystallize,  rejecting  ev- 
erything extraneous,  so  instinctively  with  him 
the  larger  relations  unite  in  one  whole,  which 
suffers  notliing  unharmonious  to  have  part  in  it. 

Before  such  manifestations  all  criticism  ceases; 
it  can  only  yield  itself,  a  modest  listener  and  ob- 
server, to  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
Master  ;  if  it  can  exercise  its  negative  attributes 
but  sparingly  on  such  works,  it  may  interest  it- 
self in  them  all  the  more  positively  for  that.  In 
this  sense  we  permit  ourselves  a  few  passing  re- 
marks. 

In  form  the  Mar/nlfirot  is  distinguished  from 
many  other  church  works  of  Bach  by  the  partic- 
ularly concise,  short  form  both  of  the  choruses 
and  solo  songs.  The  latter,  especially,  show  a 
great  precision  of  couture  :  if  the  ground  f^irm 
of  the  Aria,  the  trine  division,  is  perceptible,  still 
it  appears  rather  indicated  than  actually  worked 
out.  This  was  partly  conditioned  by  the  text, 
which  in  the  single  verses  offers  but  little  of  an- 
tithesis; partly  by  the  general  course  of  the 
work,  which  in  its  very  nature  moves  on  swiftly 
and  decidedly. — In  the  same  way  the  choruses, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  kept 
very  condensed  and  compact,  and  give  most  val- 
id proof  of  what  self-limitation  Bach  was  capable 
upon  occasion. 

The  treatment  of  the  vocal  parts  must  be  call- 
ed in  general  very  happy  and  successful.  No- 
where is  the  singer  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
unusual  registers  of  his  organ  ;  he  can  preserve 
its  strength  and  freshness  to  the  end.  The  melo- 
dies are  for  the  most  part  easy  to  take  up,  al- 
ways impressive,  and  thus  facilitate  an  expres- 
sive rendering. 

The  orchestra,  likewise,  offers  no  especial  dif- 
ficulties :  with  the  exception  of  the  trumpets,  of 
which  to  bo  sure  tilings  are  expected  which  our 
modern  technique  can  no  more  accomplish,  all  is 
convenient  of  execution. 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  work  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  way  is  made  smooth  for  bringing  it 
fitly  before  the  world  :  and  we  trust  that  it  has 
only  needed  these  hints  to  help  secure  it  this  its 
good  right.  It  is  certainly  high  time  to  work 
against  the  whole  superficiality  of  taste  by  the 
revival  of  this  and  similar  creations  of  the  older 
Art.  The  performance  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
through  Mendelssohn  was  an  epoch-making  act, 


which  woke  to  new  life  the  d.irling  child  of  the 
Bach  Muse  lying  in  the  still' sleep  of  death:  may 
such  deeds  soon  be  done,  and  in  great  number, 
with  regard  to  similar  works  of  the  Master!  A 
work  of  Art  first  gains  its  true  significance  when 
it  can  actually  exercise  before  all  the  world  the 
power  which  the  artist  has  lent  to  it :  he  has  done 
his  duty,  now  let  those,  who  call  themselves  his 
followers,  do  theirs  !  The  public  can  only  be 
the  gainer  by  such  efforts.  »  *  * 

Symphony    Concerts. 

The  feasts  of  great  orchestral  music  soon  come 
round  again.  The  Concerts  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  which  have  won  so  good  a 
name  by  keeping  up  to  their  mark  so  truly  for 
two  winters  past,  begin  again  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, Nov.  7,  with  a  larger  subscription  than 
before  already  secured  and  with  prospect  of  a 
ver}'  interesting  season.  The  programme  of  the 
opening  Concert,  partly  by  design,  and  partly  as 
a  short  way  out  of  unexpected  difficulties  in 
making  up  a  programme,  on  account  of  disap- 
pointments in  the  hope  of  solo  artists,  will  be  an 
experiment.  For  once  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
regular  Berlin  programme,  after  the  mode!  of 
the  Symphony  Soirees  of  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
which  for  many  years  have  invariably  consisted 
of  two  Symphonies  and  two  Overtures, — nothing 
else.  In  this  case,  however,  the  strain  of  con- 
stant listening  to  full  orchestra  (imaginary  to  a 
great  extent)  will  be  relieved  by  a  choice  vocal 
solo  between  each  Overture  and  Symphony.  AVhe' 
ther  such  a  selection  can  prove  enjoyable  to  a 
whole  audience  depends  entirely  upon  ichat 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  are  played.  The 
must  not  be  too  long,  nor  "heavy"  (in  respect  Oe 
poetry,  meaning,  beauty),  and  they  must  be  well 
contrasted.  These  conditions,  we  think,  are 
answered  in  the  selection  of  this  programme  : 

P.\IIT  I. 
Dedication  Overture,  (Die  Weihe  des  Hauses,")  op.  124. 

Eeeltioven. 

Tenor  Aria  from  tbe  "Seraglio," Mozart. 

Symphony  in  C  ("Jupiter.") •' 

PAUT  n. 

Overture ;  "In  the  Iligllland.';," Gade . 

Songs Sctiitbert. 

"Scotch"  Symphony Mewhlssotin. 

Here  the  music  of  the  first  part  is  of  the 
older  classical  period,  in  its  highest  bloom  ;  while 
that  of  the  second  is  modern  and  romantic,  in  its 
way  also  of  the  best.  Both  Symphonies  have 
long  been  popular  and  always  taking  with  a 
Boston  audience  ;  each  is  full  of  life,  variety  and 
sparkle  in  itself;  for  a  good  Symphony  is  not 
merely  one  long  piece,  it  is  a  well  contrived 
variety  of  pieces  which  relieve  one  another  by 
contrast  of  rhythm,  mood  of  feeling,  color  and 
whole  character: — so  much  so  that  a  Symphony 
is  in  itself  the  best  type  of  a  true  programme. 
It  is  mere  fancy,  therefore,  when  people  talk  of 
the  monotony  of  listening  to  a  good  Symphony  ! 
Besides,  a  Concerto  is  in  form  and  length  and 
genius  (when  it  has  any)  a  Symphony  ;  and  it  is 
just  in  place  of  the  usual  piano  or  violin  Concerto 
that  we  now  put  the  second  Symphony ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  is  not  tbe  extra- 
musical,  personal  interest  about  one  artist  brought 
viftuoso-like  into  the  foreground. 

All  of  the  four  pieces  are  new  to  these  Con- 
certs, and  the  two  Overtures  are  wholly  new  to 
a  Boston  audience.  That  by  Beethoven,  written 
for  the  opening  of  a  theatre  in  Vienna,  is  exceed- 
ingly  grand,  broad,  solemn,    almost   churchlike 
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in  the  beginning,  with  prominent  passages  for  the 
four  horns,  the  bassoons,  the  clarinets,  &c.,  taxing 
the  full  powers  of  the  orchestra,  which  work 
themselves  up  by  degrees  into  an  uneontainable 
enthusiasm,  that  finds  vent  in  a  rapid  finale  with 
a  vigorous,  quaint  Ilandelian  sort  of  theme,  that 
is  wrought  up  contrapuntally  together  with  a 
second  theme.  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  and 
please.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  ending  of  the  Beethoven  Overture  with  the 
famous  fugue  Finale  with  four  subjects  in  the 
Mozart  Symphony  which  follows. 

The  (Jade  Overture:  "Im  Hochland,"  is  a  short, 
deliciou.s,  perfectly  characteristic  and  poetic  tone- 
picture, — one  of  his  most  genial  and  happy 
works;  no  better  prelude  could  there  be,  we 
fancy,  to  the  Scotch  Symphony  of  Mendelssohn- 
—  As  for  the  vocal  pieces,  the  "Costanza"  aria 
from  the  "E»ffuJin/ng  nuf:  dim  Sn-nil"  is  both 
in  song  and  orchestral  accompaniment  about  the 
loveliest  and  noblest  of  all  Mozart's  tenor  songs, 
and  we  believe  the  person  has  been  found  to  sing 
it  as  it  should  be  sung. 

Should  this  experiment  of  the  two  Symphonies 
take  well  with  the  audience,  it  will  afford  a 
capital  resource  whenever  a  nice  pl.tn  of  pro- 
gramme is  upset,  over  and  over  again  .sometimes, 
by  capricious  uncertainty  of  the  solo  clement ;  and 
tliis  would  allow  us  to  Iicar  so  many  more  good 
Symphonies  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  especi- 
ally would  it  furnish  the  long  desired  opportunity 
of  hearing  mure  of  the  light  and  cheerful  ones  of 
Father  Haydn;  one  of  these  would  always  give 
good  appetite  for  a  ISeethoven  or  one  of  the 
more  modern. 

The  matter  of  tin'  rest  of  the  eiglit  concerts  is 
not  yet  all  di-termiiu'd.  Of  Symphonies  we  shall 
probably  liave  (^and  perhaps  in  the  order  named, 
unless  there  should  bi^  two  again  in  one  concert) 
the  Xo.  4,  in  U  iLit,  of  Hecthoven  ;  one  by 
llaydii  ;  the  1)  minor  again  of  .Schumann  ;  the 
great  one  in  C  by  Schubert  ;  another  one  (in  1? 
flat)  by  (iade  ;  the  first  (in  I?  flat)  by  Schumann  ; 
and  finally  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
which  cost  too  much  pains  and  made  too  deep  an 
impression  last  year  to  leave  any  excu.se  for 
letting  such  an   experience   lie    unimproved. 

New  in  the  list  of  Overtures  will  be  Cherubi- 
ni's  to  Mcilcn,  ami  perhajis  some  others.  Camil- 
la Unso  is  bespoken  for  Beethoven's  A'ioIIn 
Concerto,  which  slii'  will  no  doubt  rcnilcr  in  as 
cx(|uislte  a  style  of  art  as  she  did  that  of  Men- 
delssohn. Mr.  Iji'.ONii.MiD  will  play  Chopin's 
E-minor  Concerto  ;  Mr.  Lang,  the  first  of  the 
five  Bcetliovcn  Concertos,  the  only  one  that  wo 
have  not  yet  heard  ;  ]\Iozart's  Concerto  for  two 
pianos  will  be  coiililbuteil  by  Messrs.  P.\itKRit 
and  Laxi;  ;  ami  there  is  hope  that  we  shall  hear 
again  the  great  K-flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven, 
that  by  Schimiann,  &c.,  for  we  have  other  mas- 
terly interpreters  wdio  know  these  concerts  can- 
not spare  them.  Mrs.  C-vuv,  too,  will  give  us 
some  more  of  the  sincere,  dee]i  melody  of  Bach 
and  others ;  and  other  singers  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time  ;  for  it  is  proposed  this  time  to 
keep  the  piano-playing  within  more  moderate 
limits,  one  piece  only  in  a  programme,  and  that 
of  course  with  orchestra,  and  to  call  in  the  voice 
more  often,  if  the  fine  voice,  when  found,  prove 
not  too  coy. 

Mr.  Zf.UKAiiN'  is  earnestly  schooling  his  Or- 
chestra, which  will  soon  be  larger  and  stronger 
than  ever  before.     Certainly    the   wind   depart- 


ment is  materially  improved,  and  the  strings  will 
be  at  least  as  many  and  as  good  as  before,  and 
are  likely  to  gain  in  number  and  quality  as  the 
concerts  go  on.  We  shall  greatly  miss  the  Quin- 
tette Club,  to  be  sure;  but  they  will  resume 
their  places  ere  long  ;  if  not,  means  will  be  found 
to  make  their  places  good,  even  if  the  Associa- 
tion have  to  "call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

Meanwhile,  large  as  the  subscription  has  been, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  seats  left ;  and  every 
one  now  taken  goes  so  far  toward  building  up 
the  orchestra  into  the  full  strength  and  propor- 
tions which  Beethoven  and  the  Music  Hall  de- 
mand. 


Concerts. 

Boston"  CoN'SEiivATonv.  The  Teachers  of  this 
thriving  young  institution  jrnve  tlicir  pu]iils  nnd 
friends  a  musicnl  treat,  on  Weilncsilay  nficninfin, 
Oct.  16,  at  the  Trcmont  Tcmi)le.  Mr.  TiiAVi'ii 
opened  with  the  smaller  Bach  Fiiguc  in  G  minor  on 
the  Organ,  which  did  not  sound  as  if  in  very  g,nni\ 
condition, — at  least  to  ears  ncrustoined  to  the  Organ 
of  the  Music  Hall.  Three  nioveincnts  from  Sclui- 
hcrt's  wonderful  F-flat  Trio,  op.  100,  were  cxccl- 
Icntlv  well  played  by  Messrs.  KiciiiiKiui,  A.  SiTi; 
and  LnoNnAiti),  giving  to  true  music  lovers  all  the 
pleasure  that  such  music  could  in  so  large  a  room. 
Mendelssohn's  "^H/t//.vi"  and  Scliuliert's  " Posdiorn" 
were  sung  in  sweet,  clear  voice,  with  good  concep- 
tion, hut  timidly,  hy  Miss  I'or.ANO.  Next  came  a 
sentimental  cornet  solo,  {Sitlfi^  .lAow,  hy  Mercadan- 
tc).  skilfully  played,  with  excellent  tone,  hy  Mr. 
Ai!iit:cKi.i;,  well  accompanied  on  the  piano  hy  Mr. 
SiiAnLANO.  Messrs.  Eicliherg  and  Leonard  fdlow. 
cd  with  the  Ai!ii</io  (^unlahilc  ami  Sclirrzo  from  Beet- 
hoven's Violin  and  Piano  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
.10.  No.  2.  Mr.  Krkissmaxs  sang  the  tender  Aria 
(/r</ciV/io  of  7\vlades  in  Gluck's  Iphinmia  hi  7'inin's, 
and.  returning  after  some  grotesque  Organ  variations 
on  "Old  Hundred,"  Sehuniann's  impassioned  "/'» 
mi'ine  .SWr,"  instead  of  "Songs"  (as  set  down  on  the 
hill)  hy  "Franz."  TIio  whole  ended  with  Mr.  F.ich- 
herg's  .■fcf"  M'liin,  for  violin,  piano,  cabinet  organ 
and  'cello,  jilayed  hy  himsiclf,  Messrs.  How, 
Thayer  and  Suck.  Mr.  Kreissinann's  song  pleilgos 
may  well  have  hecn  disrwi/fodzcd  hy  the  intervention 
of  these  A'ariations  !  And  imlcctl  all  the  classical 
jiieccs.  always  welcome  to  musical  souls,  snfl'ercd  Iiy 
intermingling  with  such  things  as  that  and  cornet 
solos.  That  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  so  fresh  and 
jdeasant  to  look  iijinn,  was  very  juvenile  and  iinrijte. 
was  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  only  cjjc/vs  were 
awakened  hy  the  rnniet  and  the  pedal  hurry. skiirry 
on  the  Organ.  Willi  a  little  easy  modification  it 
would  have  been  a  nice  concert. 

Mr.  Pkck's  "GiiAND  SAcni:i>  rosci:i!T,"  last 
Sunday  evening,  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Music 
Hall,  which  has  hpen  so  long  under  his  faithful 
superintendence.  There  were  not  a  few  good  things 
ill  the  Concert,  and  some  that  would  have  hren  gooil 
hy  any  name  hut  "sacred."  Sig.  Fkuranti,  frank, 
genuine  Buflb  that  he  is,  pretending  to  nothing  else, 
must  have  had  an  awkward  sense  of  being  in  a  queer 
position.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  sin- 
gers or  the  concert-givers,  that  all  the  concerts  on  a 
Sunday  have  to  make  believe  "sacred  ;"  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Law,  or  rather  of  the  sustainers  of  the 
law,  of  the  strict  Sahliatarianism  which  a  part  of  a 
free  people  insist  upon  imposing  upon  the  whole, 
who  may  he  as  religious,  as  virtuous  and  as  wise 
as  themselves  for  aught  they  know  or  have  any  right 
to  assume.  Certainly  it  is  a  tyraniucal  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  Art,  which,  to  have  life  and  truth,  mu't 
first  of  all  be/ivc,  and  wliich,  better  than  many  of  the 
Churches,  knows  how   to   use  without  abusing   free- 


dom. Is  the  experience  of  old  Europe,  then,  so 
little  worth  in  comparison  with  ours?  And  dare  we 
pretend  that  all  the  genuine  pervading  piety  of  a 
]>eoplc  is  on  our  side  of  the  Ocean?  Our  common 
people  may  he  more  enterprising,  more  educated, 
more  church-going,  but  arc  they  hrller  than  the  Ger- 
mans, who  spend  their  Sundays  cheerfully,  like 
grateful  children  of  tlie  Father  ?  ( 'an  there  not  ho 
airs  from  Heaven,  quickening  truth,  in  a  Symphony 
an  Opera,  and  can  there  not  ho  Idighiiug  frost  in 
services  and  sermons'?  It  is  at  least  worth  thinking 
of 

Well,  Sig.  Ferranti  is  delightful  to  heir,  where 
there  is  no  proftjssion  of  seriousness.  As  it  was  he 
exchanged  the  Rossini  "f'mi  Mmiuiiiro"  Cor  the 
Mozart  ".Vc;i  jnu  andrai,"  as  if  that  were  a  wliit 
more  sacred  !  He  also  sang  .^blttei's  "Fishcrnian." 
While  we  arc  iqion  the  men,  we  may  as  well  say 
what  a  pure  Italian. hkc  ring  there  is  to  Mr.  Hai.i.'s 
nohle  bass,  and  witli  what  power  ami  grace  he  sang 
the  "Pro  jiirnilis."  Mr.  MacDonam),  too,  won 
favor  hy  his  clear,  firm  tenor  in  the  air  from  FJijiih  \ 
his  singing  gives  good  promise.  thoii;:h  inatiiritv  of 
stylcjis  yet  a  good  way  olf 

Carl  Kosa  seemed  as  popular  as  ever.  He  |has 
gained  in  purity  ami  sweetness  of  tone  since  he  was 
here  last,  and  played  the  "'J'lUlt:  (lit  dial'/c"  of  Tartini 
very  heaiitirully  ;  as  well  as  the  Andante  Varialious 
of  the  "Kieulzer  Sonata"  with  Mr.  Lam;  ;  the  per- 
formance was  highly  enjoyahlc  nil  both  pans.  The 
"Mouth  Harmonica"  playing  of  Professor  Wam.acii 
was  trulv  a  great  curi'isity,  the  tones  ex<iiiisite. 

Hut  the  chief  feature  of  the  concert  was  .Mis. 
Ki:.mi"To.n's  singing.  Iler  rich  contralto  has  lost 
some  of  its  freshness  wdiile  she  has  been  ahioad  ;  hut 
she  has  won  instead  that  which  is  even  better,  a 
sound,  ripe,  nohle  style.  Tiiily  wchave  not  heard 
"He  was  despised"  sung  witli  such  chaste,  artistic 
beauty,  such  simple  yet  sullicing  expression,  such 
absence  of  forced  pathos,  for  a  long  time  ;  she  let  the 
music  tell  its  story  in  its  own  way,  and  that  is  far 
the  higher  kind  of  art,  compared  to  what  is  called 
pathos  on  the  operatic  stage.  Mrs.  .S.mith  sang 
"Show  me  thy  ways,"  hy  Torrente,  ainl  the  "(^nix 
est  /loiiiii"  with  Mrs.  Kcinpton,  wiih  clear,  telling 
voice  and  easy  executicm,  though  a  little  coldly. 
And  we  were  much  j'leascd  with  Miss  Barto.\'.s 
voice,  style  and  feeling  in  the  Knglish  song  "Itulli 
and  Naomi." 

Nr.w  VoRic. — The  Phdharmoiiic  Society  an- 
nounces the  larger  features  of  its  programme  lor  the 
five  concerts  of  the  season.  The  orchestra,  it  is  said, 
will  he  incr'-ascd  to  I'lif  hiiiidntl  active  niemhers. 
Here  is  the  list  : 

A'"r.  10: — SMUphf-ny,  "I'asioralc,"  hv  Beetho- 
ven ;  th'crnire,  ".\ianl"i'ed,"  Sehumann  ;  Poem  Svm- 
phoiiique,  "Mazeppa,"  Liszt. 

IJic.  21  :  — Symphony  in  C,  Schuhert  :  Overture, 
"Othello"  (first  time),  l\itti;r;  Ovcilure,  "Calm  at 
.*^ca  and  llappv  \'ovagc,"  .Mendelssohn. 

Fill.  I  : — Overiiire,  ".ressonrla."  hy  .Spohr  ;  Cho- 
ral Symphony,  No.  'J,  Heethoveu. 

Marrh  7  — Symphony  No  I,  in  G  minor,  ^[(>zart  ; 
Introduction  to  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  Symphony 
in  A  major,  Mendelssohn. 

April  18: — Symplumy  No.  1,  in  B  flat,  Schu- 
mann; Poem  Syni]>honique,  "Heroide  Fun(!hre" 
(lirst  time),  Liszt;   (Overture,  "Frcischiiiz,"  Weher. 

New  Organ,  for  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  Messrs.  Hook  have 
just  completed  an  instrument  for  this  church,  which 
is  so  remarkably  successful  as  to  be  worthy  of  a 
more  than  p.assing  notice.  For  several  days  it  was 
exhibited  at  their  factory  to  admiriiig  visitors  by  our 
leading  organists  and  won  the  highest  praise  from 
both  performers  and  auilience.  Dn  Tuesday,  the 
14th  inst.,  its  many  tine  and  admirahle  qualities  were 
ably  displayed  through  a  very  wide  range  of  style  by 
Messrs.  J,  iC.  Paine,  S.  P.  Tuckerraan  and  J.  H. 
Willcox,  of  Boston. 
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Tho  organ  is  enclosed  in  an  elegant  and  imposing 
case  of  lilaol;  ivulniit  of  miirli  originalily  and  licniity 
of  design,  displnying  lichly,  yet  delicately  deenrated 
front  pipes  of  sixteen  feet,  and  contains  tlie  followiiif; 
registers,  pipes  ami  nppliaiiees. 


nnHAT    MANUAL. 


SWELL    MANUAL. 


No 

Pipns 

No 

PipM . 

1 

10  ft.  Open  Di.ipiison, 

.^8 

1 

10  ft.  nouraon  (ilivldiia)r)S 

'A 

R  ''  (tpon  DiapiL^on 

fi8 

2 

8  "    Open  Diapason.     68 

■A 

8  "  Dnppel  Kliitc, 

fiS 

3 

a  '*  Stop  DiapaBOD,       58 

4 

8  "  Viohi  «li  (Jjioiba, 

f,8 

4 

8  "  .Salicional,                68 

fi 

4  '■  Oiituvo, 

68 

5 

4  "  Oo.tave,                     68 

f> 

4  "  Flute  IIiiFQioniq 

ue,5,S 

fi 

4  "   Violiua,                    68 

V 

2|"  TwHfth, 

fiS 

7 

4  "  Flauto  Traver.so,    58 

8 

2  "   FiftL'pntli, 

fi8 

« 

'2  "  I'iceolo,                   58 

U 

3  Riiiilt  .Mixture, 

174 

11 

3  llanlt  Mixture,           174 

10 

3        "     Sc-hi.rff, 

174 

1(1 

8  ft.  CJornopean,              58 

II 

8  ft.  Trunippt, 

,W 

11 

8  "  Oboo  ana  Bassoon,  58 

li! 

4  "    C'lariuu, 

ss 

SOLO      MANUAL. 

No.                                      Pipes.     No.  Pipes. 

1  .S  ft  Oelgen  Principal,     6S      6  4  ft  Octave,  58 

2  8  ■•  Dulciana,  58  6  4  "  Flute  rt'Amcur,  58 
38  "  Melodia,  46  7  2"  Piccolo,  68 
4  8  "Stop'd  Diapason, div. 58      8  8"  Cl.irionet,  68 

PEDALE. 

No.                                    Pipes.    No.  Pipes. 

1  16  ft  Open  Diapason,      27      4     8  ft  Violoncello,  27 

2  16  "  Violone,                  27      6  16  "  Posaune,  27 

3  16  "  (tone)  Hourdon,     27      6  lOj''  Quint  Flute,  27 

MECHANICAL    KEGISTERS. 


1  Swell  to  Great  Coupler. 

2  Choir  to     " 

3  Swell  to  Choir  " 

4  nreat  to  Pedal  " 

5  Great  to  Pneumatic" 


6  Swell  to  Pedal  Coupler. 

7  Choir  to        "        " 

8  Tremulant  "Swell." 
0  Bellows  Signal. 


COMPOSITION    PEDALS. 

1  Forte  for  Great  Manual,  bringing  out  the  Full  Organ. 

2  Piano        "  "  taking  off  all  but  8  ft.  Stops. 

3  Great  to  Pedal  Coupler. 

Compass  of  Manuals  from  CC  to  A3,  58  notes. 
'•         "  Pedale        ''     CCC  to  D  27     " 


SUMMARY. 

No.  of  pipes  in  Great  Manual, 
"         "  "   Swell         " 

"        "         "  Solo  " 

'•         "         "  Pedale      " 

Total  No.  of  pipes, 

No.  of  Speaking  Stops. 
"       Mechanical     " 
■\^'holo  No.  of  draw-stopg. 


838 
754 
4,i2 

162 

2296 


37 

9 

48 


The  pneuinatic  action  is  applied  to  the  great  man- 
ual, hy  which  the  touch,  even  with  all  the  couplers 
drawn,  is  made  ns  light  and  easy  as  that  of  a  grand 
piano-forte.  Willi  this  action  the  keys,  instead  of 
acting  directly  upon  the  pallets,  are  only  required  to 
open  a  little  bellows  (one  to  each  key), which  instant- 
ly expands  and  lifts  all  the  valves  belonging  to  the 
keys  pres.sed  down,  or,  if  applied  to  the  register  ac- 
tion, adds  or  removes  the  stops  required.  Over  the 
great  manual,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  fingers  of 
the  player,  there  are  some  small  ivory  knobs  by 
which  the  Swell  and  Solo  manuals  can  be  coupled 
to  the  pneumatic  action  when  desired,  a  contrivance 
of  the  greatest  utility  and  convenience.  There  is 
also  in  each  manual  a  blank  draw-stop  with  all  its 
appliances  and  connections,  including  room  on  each 
wind  chest  for  future  additions  whenever  desired  ; 
this  provision  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  added  but  the  pipes  which  may 
be  chosen. 

In  the  power  and  grandeur  of  its  diapasons,  the 
clearness  and  resonance  of  its  octaves  and  harmonies, 
and  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  its  reed  stops, 
to  give  boldness  and  character,  we  believe  this  instru- 
naent  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  previous  efforts  of  its 
eminent  builders. 

The  effect  of  the  full  organ  is  particularly  satisfy- 
ing ;  so  clear  and  brilliant — Alatant — is  its  quality, 
yet  withal  so  well  blended  and  balanced,  that  no  stop 
has  undue  prominence,  and  to  listen  to  it  is  a  contin- 
ual pleasure.  The  16  ft.  Open  Diapason  on  the 
great  manual  imparts  greiit  dignity,  and  tho  Doppel 
Flote  and  Flute  Harmonique  great  breadth  and  full- 
ness to  the  full-organ  tone  ;  and  the  Viola  di  Gamba 
gives  a  peculiar  crispiness  and  pungency  to  the  stops 
of  eight-feet  pitch.  The  very  complete  Pedale,  with 
its  six  stops,  affords  a  full,  abundant  support  to   the 


grand  pyramid  of  tone,  and  yet  contains  stops  of 
rarely  hcnulifiil  tone,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  accom- 
pnnimcnt  ol  the  softest  manual  stops. 

Among  so  many  beautiful  and  characteristic  stops, 
or  voices,  as  tho  Germans  api)r(>prialely  call  them,  it 
is  hard  to  select  any  for  particular  mention  ;  for  some 
time  past,  however,  the  Hooks  have  been  constantly 
improving  in  the  voicing  of  string-like,  or  violin 
sounding  stops,  until  in  this  instrument  tho  stops  of 
this  timbre,  as  the  Viola  di  Gamba  in  the  great  man- 
ual, the  Salicional  and  Violina  in  tho  swell,  the 
Geigen  (or  violin)  Principal  in  tho  solo  manual,  and 
the  Violone  in  the  pedale,  are  so  successful  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  The  last  men- 
tioned stop  is  of  remarkable  beauty;  when  skilfully 
used  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  one  does  not  hear 
tho  "bite"  of  the  bow  on  the  strings  of  a  contra-basso. 
The  Flauto  Traverso  in  the  swell  has  a  lovely,  clear, 
travelling  tone,  and  the  Flute  d'Amour  in  tho  solo 
manual  is  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  reeds  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  they  ore  the  work  of  the 
Hooks,  so  renowned  is  their  excellence  in  this  special 
and  difBcult  department  of  organ  building. 

Though  this  firm  has  erected  many  larger  instru- 
ments, this,  the  latest  jewel  in  the  ehaplet  of  their 
noble  works,  seems  the  brightest  and  most  perfect. 

May  they  continue  to  fill  our  temples  with  better 
and  better  specimens  of  their  art,  and  may  our  peo- 
ple appreciate  more  and  more  their  long  continued 
endeavors  to  increase  its  dignity  and  to  elevate  it 
from  its  former  low  estate,  until,  when  an  organ  is 
to  be  bought  the  question  shall  not  be,  who  will 
build  cheapest  ?  but  who  will  build  best  1 

RiPIENO. 

The  Welsli  Eisteddfod. 

The  annual  fuss  by  which  the  Welsh  delight  to 
glorify  themselves,  fancying  that  thereby  they  are 
maintaining  "the  truth"  of  the  Principality  "against 
the  world" — the  Carmarthen  Eisteddfod — Is  over. 
To  every  one  except  the  speakers  of  blustering  ora- 
tions ami  tho  readers  of  dreary  papers  without  value, 
the  main  life  of  the  celebration  must  have  lain  in  the 
musical  contrihntions  fi-om  Welsh  singers  and  play- 
ers who  have  learnt  their  art  in  England — such  as 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Edmonds,  Mr.  John  Thom- 
as, and  Mr.  Brinley  Kichards.  It  is  true  that  one 
gentleman,  exclusively  trained  at  home,  known  by 
the  charming  bardic  name  of  "The  Roaring  Lion," 
figured  on  the  occasion,  and  that  an  attemjit  was 
made  by  his  section  of  patriots,  ignorant  of  music,  to 
disturb  better  perform.inccs,  in  order  to  force  a  hear- 
ing for  his  incompetent  "native  talent,"  although  his 
exhibition  might  have  been  vouchsafed  (our  contem- 
pomries  assure  us,  and  past  experience  confirms  it) 
to  show  English-nurtured  artists  how  7iot  to  sing. 
Whnt  do  the  violent  orators,  such  as  "Talhaiarn," 
who  tickle  local  prejudice  by  talking  of  preservation 
and  progress,  and  maintaining  insulation  and  bigo- 
try as  righteous  oiijects  of  patriotic  Cambrian  care, 
make  of  such  facts  ?  The  Times  puts  the  matter 
pithilv  when  contrasting  the  proceedings  of  this  Car- 
marthen "Mutual  Admiration  Society"  with  those  of 
foriuer  lueetings,  at  which  a  Braham  and  a  Stephens 
were  called  in  to  aid,  or  of  later  ones  at  Rhuddlan 
and  (Inst  year's)  Chester.  There  was  no  orchestra 
this  year.  The  triple  harp  seems  falling  into  desue- 
tude, only  one  competitor  for  the  prize  having  pre- 
sented himself.  The  best  p.Trt-singing,  as  in  1866, 
was  that  of  the  Merthyr  choir.  A  very  young  lady. 
Miss  Moulding  of  Swansea,  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished herself  on  the  pianoforte.  A  sensation  was 
excited  by  a  letter  from  j\lr.  Edmund  Yates,  to  whom 
tlie  delicate  task  of  adjudicating  the  prize  for  the  best 
song  in  English  had  been  entrusted.  This  conveyed 
the  startling  fact  that  the  ninety-three  specimens  sub- 
mitted for  his  perusal  were,  one  and  all,  so  devoid  of 
merit,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  any  prize.  The 
epistle  has  put  the  local  blood  up;  and,  in  the  true 
Little  Pedlington  style,  an  irate  journalist  warns  Mr. 
Yates  to  tremble  und  anticipate  just  retribution,  see- 
ing that  HE  will  keej)  his  eyes  on  Tinsiei/^s  Maqazine. 
By  way  of  setting  a  crowning  seal  on  the  absurdity, 
it  was  determined  to  ignore  the  malicious  judgment 
of  the  invited  English  arbiter,  and  to  hand  over  the 
ninety-three  lyrics  to  be  reconsidered  by  a  Welsh 
gentleman  and  lady  I  Mr.  Brinley  Richards  is  said 
to  have  announced  his  determination  to  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  celebrations  so  futile  and  foolish.  He  is 
wise. — London  Paper. 


DESCniPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 

L-A.TEST      IMCXJSIC, 
Publinheil  br  Oliver  Dimon  Si.  Co. 


Vooal,  with  Piano  AcoomDaniment. 

The  solitary  tear.     Song.  Carl  Zerrahn,  70 

Poetry  by  Heine,  with  translation,  and  music  ably 
adapted. 
Hurra  for  the  sports  of  tho  field.     Q't.      Wearer.  35 
Old  farm  house  on  the  hill.     Song.     U.D.Funh.   40 
Mary  Grey  and  I.  "  "         "       30 

To  Kathleen.  "        E.  Limcood.  30 

Good  morrow  to  my  love.  "  "         "       30 

Why  art  thou  weeping.  "  "         "       30 

WhatNorah  said.  (Reply  to  Norah  O'Niel). 

Wellman.  35 
We  .are  growing  old,  my  brother.  S'g.  Fairlamb.  35 
I've  had  pleasant  dreams.  "  "         35 

I'll  think  of  thee.  "  "        35 

Our  paths  were  once  together.  "  "        35 

The  shepherd  and  the  rose.  "  "         30 

From  over  the  wave.  "  Gaston  Lyle.  35 

If  thou  wilt  remember.     Song.      A.  L.  Traventi.  35 
Little  Jim.     Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

A  long  list,  but  in  the  mtiltitude  of  songs  one  can 
only  notice  by  classes.    These  are  "songs  for  the  peo- 
ple" by  persons  who  understand  what  "the  people" 
like. 
Pal  o'  Mine.     Comic  Song.  Vance.  35 

.\  clever,  good  hearted  tbing- 
Robin  Adair.     Song  for  guitar.  Haydn.  30 

Good  arrangement. 
The  Lord's  prayer.     (Adaptations).         Clousion.  35 

An  excellent  adaptation  of  the  well-known  words. 
I  have  found  thee.     (Rilla).  Song.       Gordigiani.  50 

Finely  finished  Italian  song. 
My  heart  ever  faithful.     Song.  Bach.  40 

It  does  a  man  good  to  hear  Bach's  robust  music, 
and  this,  in  oratorio  style,  shows  the  strong  hand  of 
the  master. 

Instrumental. 

Monthly  melodies,  in  the  major  and  minor  keys. 

E.  Mack,  ea.  10 
January  March.  July  Barcarole. 

February  Waltz.  August  Polka. 

March  Galop.  September  Varsovienne. 

April  Waltz.  October  Schottische. 

May  Polka.  November  Quickstep. 

June  Reverie.  December  Mazourka. 

Pupils  who  should  take  one  lesson  a  month,  would 
find  these  just  the  things  ;  but  they  will  be  consider- 
ed good  instructive  pieces  for  any  one,  and  the  quaint 
titles  will  help  make  theiH  acceptable. 
Grand  Valse  Brillante.     "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

J.  S.  Knight.  40 
Gems  of  the  opera,  made  to  shine  by  Kmght,  so  as 
to  add  lustre  to  nightly  pleasures. 
Between  the  mountains.     Waltz.    A.  Rottenliach.  30 
Love's  messenger.     Polka.  Auhert.  50 

Tout  k  vous.     Galop.  G.  P.  Kimball.  35 

La  Perle  de  Nuit.     Valse  brillante.  Aitberl.  40 

Fine  specimens  of  dance  music.    About  of  easy-me- 
dium difflculty. 
Crown  of  Glory.     For  Piano.  Aubert.  £0 

Tasteful  end  brilliant.     Illustrated  title. 
Tell  me  darling.  Quickstep.    For  brass  band. 

Bond.    1.00 
Favorit*  melody, 

Happy  days.     Pense'e  fugitive.         G.  D.  WHson.  35 
Merry  bells.     Morceau  de  Salon.  "         "         30 

Pieces  of  much  merit  and  beauty.  Medium  diffi- 
culty. 


Mrsic  BY  M.4n,.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  t>-Actiou  theieot.  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music;  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Jouroal  of  Music. 

The  Castilian  Prisoner. 

Wii3  tliis  genuine  Spauhh  roraance  (AD.  loSO)— (JoubtlcPfl 
foundrd  on  well-known  hcls,  like  the  ninjority  of  folk  songs, 
— the  original  source  from  whieh  the  plot  of  Giivcaux'  opera 
*'I.eouore"  was  Jrftwn  ?  An  opera  only  now  remember<'d  be- 
cause its  libretto  was  subsequently  appropriated  and  immor- 
talized by  Beetboven. 

"  'Twns  in  May,  tlie  flowery  M:iy-time, 

Wl)cn  llio  soutli  wiruls  softly  Ijjovv, 
Wlirn  llie  larks  nro  singinj,'  louilly, 

Nightingales  rcsponilinf;  low, 
When,  to  servo  their  nohic  !a<lie3, 

Lovers  with  n  light  heart  go, 
That  they  brought  me  here,  a  captive, 

Uot  with  anger,  worn  with  woo. 
Long,  long  have  I  pined  in  darkness, 

Breathing  eold  and  fetid  air; 
Not  of  sun,  and  not  of  seasons, 

Not  of  niglit  or  day  aware  ; 
Naught  to  soothe  me,  nauglit  to  comfort. 

Save  one  distant  birdling's  lay, 
Tlirougli  the  damp  walls  of  my  prison 

Sometimes  finding  airy  way. 
Wafting  round  mo  morning  memories, 

With  delight  ami  love  aglow  ; 
Malison  upon  tlie  arclier 

Whose  sharp  arrow  laid  her  I<nv!" 

If  this  wero  thy  will,  dread  sovereign, 
Well ;  for  thou  art  lord  and  king  ; 

If  it  wero  the  governor's  doing, 
Ho  hath  done  a  treacherous  tiling. 

"Would  some  other  liird  could  find  me, 

Lark,  or  thrush,  or  niglitingale. 
Like  a  friend  to  feel  my  sorrow. 

Like  a  friend  to  toll  my  tale, 
Bred  among  most  noble  ladies. 

Versed  in  gentle  ladies'  lore, 
Who  for  nic  rould  bear  a  message 

To  my  sweet  spouse,  Leonore  ! 
She  would  swiftly  send  to  aid  me 

Silent  nxe,  and  viewless  file, 
Ope  the  doors  and  break  my  fetters. 

Gaolers'  cruel  heart  beguile." 

But  tho  pood  king  heard  the  story. 

And  tho  truth  at  onco  descried  ; 
Freed  the  captive  from  his  fetters, 

Oped  tho  dungeon  portal  wide. 

Fanny  R.vvmond  Kitteu. 


"The  Goose  of  Cairo." 
A  rosTnuMOi'.'^  orEUA  by  mozart. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  paper,  says  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Horlin  I-'clm,  we  told  our  readers  that 
Mozart's  unfinished  posthumous  comic  opera, 
r>l<'  (I'an^  von  ( 'itiro  (Ihf  (inn^e  of  Cairo),  liad 
ben  produced  at  tlio  Theatre  ties  Fantaisies  Par- 
isiennes,  where  it  met  witli  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception. According  to  the  Paris  papers  it  has 
been  very  skillfully  remodelled,  that  is  to  say, 
the  plot  has  been  condensed  into  two  acts  by  M. 
Victor  Wilder,  and  the  omissions  in  the  score 
liavc  been  filled  up  in  the  proper  spirit  of  vener- 
ation for  the  composer.  M.  Wilder,  to  whom 
the  notion  and  successful  realization  of  the  per- 
formance are  due,  gives  the  following  details  of 
the  history  of  this  opera  from  its  commencement, 
and  of  his  arrangement  of  it  for  the  stage: — T/tf 
Goosf  of  Cairo  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  says 


M.  Wilder,  one  of  Mozart's  youthful  works;  on 
the  contrary,  it  dates  from  the  most  fertile  ami 
brilliant  jieriod  of  his  career,  the  perinil  which 
witnessed  the  birth  of  /■'/i/rvm'.v  IIor/,:eil,  Dun 
Juan,  and  /'<>  Zanhn-Jlijle.  Written  in  the  year 
178,'!,  tlie  place  of  this  opera  is  between  V)if  Knt- 
fiUininf/  (•(?;.<  fkm  Scrail  fI7S2)  and  Flfiam'.i 
Uiirhzi'it  (I  78(1).  ]\Iozart,  who  unfortunately  was 
doomed  to  die  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was  then 
about  twenty-eight.  In  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  symphonies,  sonatas,  &(r.,  he  had  alreaily 
written  a  dozitn  operas,  among  which  were  hhi- 
me.neo  and  Dir  Knlfiilirunq.  It  will  no  doulit  in- 
terest the  reader  to  learn  under  what  (■irciiin- 
stanccs  ]\Iozart  composed  Tlte  Goo.-:e  of  Cairo, 
and  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  describe  them. 
I  will  do  so  in  t!ie  form  of  a  notice  intemled  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  score.  After  twice 
travelling  through  a  large  portion  of  Kuropc,  Mo- 
zart settled  at  .Salzburg.  The  Archbishop  had 
attached  him  to  his  person  with  a  salary  of  400 
florins.  In  this  small  provincial  town,  where  the 
great  artist  was  exjiosed  to  the  abuse  and  insults 
of  his  maslei-,  who  treated  him  worse  than  the 
meanest  of  his  servants,  Mozart  felt  his  genius 
was  being  sufi'ocated.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
(diildlike  joy  that  he  received  the  command  to 
fiillow  his  mastoi'  to  Vienna,  which  place  he 
reached  in  Marcdi,  1  T.^^l. 

Vienna  was  then  the  true  home  of  art.  Jo- 
seph II.,  who  was  passionately  fiuid  of  music,  had 
collected  in  his  capital  an  Italian  operatic  com- 
pany wlii(di  was  unrivalled.  The  writers  of  that 
time  are  perfectly  unanimous  as  to  its  excellence. 
"Our  operatic  eom]iany,"  savs  one  of  them,  '-is 
truly  superior  to  all  others  in  (Germany  and  Ita- 
ly, for,  (hiring  his  journey  through  the  peninsula, 
the  Kmperor  visited  all  the  large  theatres,  and 
cngagcil  the  most  celebrated  rirltioso.--.  It  is  not 
uncoinnion  to  find  our  second  and  third  singers 
leaving  Vienna  to  appear  as  prim/'  (tonne,  in  Italy." 
In  adilition  to  the  opera  hulT'i.  Vienna  possessed  a 
second  theatre.  This  was  devoted  to  (VccHir/H  mu- 
sic. T'nfortuuatcly,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
good  composers  and  good  singers,  an<l.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  national  works,  translations 
formed  the  staple  entertainment  of  the  establish- 
ment. For  a  short  time,  Mozart  restored  its  fiir- 
tunea  by  his  F.nlfiihrunrj  ana  dcm  Scrail.  The 
reader  may  easily  iinasinn  what  powers  of  attrac- 
tion such  a  place  as  Vienna  exerted  upon  the  ge- 
nial young  composer,  lie  trembled  at  the  mere 
thought  of  baying  to  return  to  Salzlnirg.  I'lil 
how  could  he  avoid  the  sad  necessity  '?  Leopold 
Mozart,  his  father,  attached  great  value  to  the 
Aridibishop's  four  liundred  florins,  and  dread(>d 
his  son's  being  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
He  feared,  too,  that  the  fact  of  Wolfgang's 
breaking  with  Iiis  master  might  endancer  the  sit- 
uation which  he  himself.  Leopold,  held  at  the 
Court  of  .Salzburg.  L'nder  these  circtiinstances, 
Jlozart's  permanent  stay  in  Vienna  became  an 
exceedingly  didicult  problem.  Rut  the  Arch- 
bishop's brutality  succeeded  in  solving  it.  ^lost 
profoundly  wounded  in  his  dignity  as  a  man  and 
an  artist,  Mozart  listened  only  to  the  voice  of  his 
just  indignation.  lie  bade  farewell  to  the  chol- 
eric Archbishop,  and  knocked  at  the  hospitable 
door  of  C.  Weber,  whose  daughter  he  was  after- 
wards to  marry.  He  now  was  settled  In  Vienna. 
After  he  had  provided  for  his  livelihood  by  les- 
sons and  concert-speculations,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention principally  to  the  stage.  He  first 
thought  of  the  national  theatre.  This  was  natu- 
ral, as  there  were  ni'Ither  rivals  nor  any  other  se- 
rious obstacles  in  the  way  ;  besides,  he  could  re- 
fer to  the  success  of  his  previous  work  {Die  Ent- 
fiihrniii!).  It  appears  from  his  correspondence 
that  he  had  in  his  posses.sion  for  some  time  a  piece 
entitled  Rudolph  von   Ilahshurrj.     He   proposed, 


also,  getting  some  one  to  translate  a  comedy  of 
(ioldoni's,  //  Servilore  di  due  T*n!r<nii.  but  the 
(ierman  theatre  was  at  its  last  gasp,  ;ind  tin*  Ihii- 
peror  had  already  coudcmncd  it  todi-alh.  Tlnrc 
was,  thi'rcfbre,  nothing  but  the  Italian  llicatic 
left. 

jNFozart's  most  aidt-nt  wish  was  In  write  an  op- 
irii  hujj'a.  Despite  his  ( iiM  iii.-iiiic  desrcnl,  his 
taste  drew  him  to  Italian  art,  for  wi'  must  not 
forget  that,  thouirh.  as  the  composer  of  Die  ]-]nl- 
jTdiruni}  .and  Die  Xanlierjiiife,  he  is  the  real  liunid- 
croftlie  (Ierman  musical  drama,  we  bidiold  in 
him  more  especially  the  inipersonificatinu  and 
last  representative  of  tin"  great  school  of  men  like 
Pergolese,  Pai'slello  and  (^iniarosa.  I'nfiirlu- 
nalely,  he  liad  many  obslacdes  to  ovcri'ome  in  or- 
der to  attain  his  em!.  The  great,  thing  to  be 
first  done  was  to  overcome  the  prejudii'c  enter- 
tained by  .Joseph  H.,  who  did  not  value  Mozart's 
dramatic  talent  very  highly,  and  did  not  care 
much  lor  Di''  ICnlfidiruni/.  'I'he  next  thing  was 
to  coiu|uer  the  iulrli.'ues  of  .Salieri,  who  was 
greatly  respected  in  Vlcnn.i,  and  enjoyed  tin'  es- 
peei.il  fiivors  of  the  Kmperor.  Finally,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  book.  lieing  exceedingly 
anxious  about  tin:  matter,  Mozart  wrote,  on  the 
7tli  May.  17.s:!,  a  letter  to  his  father,  complaining 
that  he  Iiad  read  at  least  a  hundred  ilalian 
yiieces,  without  finding  a  single  one  of  any  use. 
For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  tlu^  Abbe  da  I'onte.  who  had  promised  him 
a  piece,  as  the  .Vbbe  was  then  busily  engaged  on 
a  libretto  fiir  S.ilii-ri.  Mozart  commissioned  his 
father,  therefiire,  to  couk-  to  some,  arrangement 
.about  a  book  with  Vareseo.  If,  hi!  saiil.  A'arcsco 
consenlcil  to  write  one,  they  mli;ht  work  togeth- 
er during  Mozart's  stay  in  Salzburg.  In  the 
month  of  .lulv,  Mozart  really  did  set  out  liir 
Salzburg,  as  lii>  had  married  a  short  lime  [irevl- 
ously,  and  wishi'd  to  pn'sent  his  wifi'  to  his  fath- 
er, lie  (bund  \'areseo  alread\"  at  work,  and  <-ar- 
rieil  away  with  him  the  first  act  and  the  jilot  of 
the  two  others  to  Vienna. 

In  his  ecstasy  in  finally  obtaining  a  librello, 
Mozart  set  about  his  task  with  (everlsh  eager- 
ness. His  ideas  flowed  easily  and  abundantly, 
and  the  first  act  was  speedily  finished.  It  was 
now  that  li<>  thought  over,  for  the  first  lime,  \\it: 
whole,  plan  of  the  piece,  and  became  aware  of 
the  defi'ds  inherent  to  it.  On  the  fitli  Decem- 
ber, 17s,">,  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  say  how 
pleased  he  himself  was  with  the  numbers  lie  had 
I'ompleted,  and  what  a  pity  it  would  bi'  wcn^ 
such  music  never  performed,  as  might  be  the 
case,  if  Vareseo  would  not  consent  to  certain  in- 
dispensable alterations  in  his  book.  This  letter 
gave  rise  to  a  long  correspondence  between 
father  and  son.  In  it,  Mozart  detailed  the  sub- 
ject of  TliP  Goose  of  Cairo,  suggesteil  tlii!  neces- 
sary alterations,  and  spoke  very  sensibly  of  the 
value  of  the  book.  Unfortunately,  Vareseo  was, 
to  judge  at  least  from  Mozart's  letters,  an  obsti- 
nate man,  difficult  to  manage,  and  appeared 
moreoTcr  to  be  firmly  convinced  of  the.  great 
merit  of  his  work  ;  in  a  word,  he  opposed  every 
important  alteration.  The  unhappy  comfioser 
was  in  despair.  Luckily  for  him.  Da  Poute  had 
fpiarrelled  with  Salieri.  and  was  ready  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  Mozart,  and 
thus  The  Goofe  of  Cairo  was  forgotten  for  Fiija- 
ro'.'!  IFoehr.)  it,  and  locked  up  in  a  dusty  press  with 
other  manuscripts  condemned  to  oblivion.  If 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  correspondence 
mentioned  above,  together  with  the  date,  178,"!, 
which  marks  a  new  period  in  the  development  of 
Mozart's  dramatic  genius,  he  will  easily  believe 
that  the  fate  to  which  the  nnfortnnafe  score  was 
subjected  was  something  to  be  deplored  In 
worth,  if  we  look  away  from  the  frame.  T/,e 
Goose  of  Cairo  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
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tlic  niastor's  best  cH'iiT-ts.  Il.-ipjiily,  it,  was  not 
lost.  Wliilo  tho  (^arllily  rciii.-iins  of  tlio  pool- 
{iroat  mail  wim-c  lliiiii;  into  a  pit  wliero  llicv 
could  nevfi'  bu  louml  attain,  liis  niannscripts,  oare- 
fiilly  colJL'ctcd  by  liis  widow,  passed  into  U\k 
liaiiils  of  Aiidi'O,  who  piircliased  tliom  fix  hlor  for 
1000  diicals.  His  siu^i't'ssor,  and  tlii^  ])n'sent 
owner  of  tlii'ni,  IIcit  Andre,  music  publisher  at 
OITenbacli,  |>ubrislied  'J'lii'  (laoxe  iif  Cairo  in  18CI, 
and  it  was  then  I  conceived  the  notion  of  pro- 
duein;;  it  on  the  sta^e.  Startiu};  from  the  same 
point  as  Vareseo's  piece,  with  the  plot  of  wliich  1 
was  acquainted  thronn;!i  Otto  .Jahn's  work,  I  con- 
structed a  completely  new  libretto,  (iuiding  my- 
self conscientiously  by  the  existin^i  musical  num- 
bers, so  that,  lor  instance,  the  endinjis  of  the  acts 
corresponded  witli  the  analogous  situations  in  the 
ori;rinal  book.  As  most  of  the  numbers  written 
by  jMo/.art,  especially  the  concerted  ones,  were 
out  of  projioition  tor  a  one-act  opera,  I  thought 
1  ourrht  to  extend  my  frame,  and  make  the  opera 
in  two  acts.  It  is  true  that  this  plan  compelled 
me  to  interpolate  in  Tlie  (Inose  of  Cairo  three 
pieces  not  in  the  original  work.  Mozart  wrote 
neither  an  overture  nor  an  introduction,  but  at 
the  very  time  he  was  busy  on  Tlic  Goose  of 
Cairo  he  had  an  idea  of  setting  to  music  an  old 
opera,  Lo  Sposo  <h:luso.  He  .soon  abandoned  the 
project,  but  this  overture  and  an  introductory 
quartet,  po.ssessing,  by  a  remarkable  chance,  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  first  scene  of  The  Goose 
of  Cairo,  were  completed  and  fully  scored.* 
This  overture  and  this  quartet  occupied  natural- 
ly the  i)lace  of  the  absent  introduction.  Isabel- 
la's rondo,  also  scored,  I  found  in  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's scores,  of  which  the  title  and  book  are  lost. 
The  final  trio  CNo.  6)  concluded  the  first  act  of 
an  opera  by  Bianchi,  La  VilaneUa  rapita,  which 
was  produced  in  1785  at  Vienna,  and  for  which 
Mozart,  like  a  terrible  spendthrift,  composed  this 
delicious  number.  After  doing  thus  much,  I  re- 
quired a  talented  musician  well  versed  in  classi- 
cal music,  and  impressed  with  the  veneration  due 
to  the  works  of  genius.  Mozart's  mode  of  com- 
posing is  well-known.  As  he  himself  relates  in 
one  of  his  letters,  when  he  was  travelling,  at  ta- 
ble, out  walking,  or  unable  to  sleep  in  bed  at 
night,  a  stream  of  musical  ideas  kept  flashing 
through  his  brain.  Such  as  pleased  him  he  re- 
tained in  his  memory,  to  work  up  subsequently. 
He  seldom  forgot  them.  He  worked,  therefore, 
always  mentally  at  first,  and  did  not  take  up  his 
pen  until  his  idea  w&s  quite  matured.  He  then 
began  his  score  ;  wrote  the  parts  and  tlie  bass  ; 
and,  reserving  for  a  future  period  the  task  of  fully 
scoring  his  work,  contented  himself  with  scoring 
certain  passages  and  ritornelles,  marking  repeats, 
&e.  This  is  the  shape  in  which  The  Croose  of 
Cairo  has  come  down  to  us.  A  talented  youn" 
musician,  JM.  Charles  Constantin,  conductor  at 
the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
composer,  A.  Thomas,  undertook  the  delicate 
task  of  completing  Mozart's  instrumentation. 

*  These  fragments  were  published  by  Uerr  Andre  eimulta- 
.Doously  with  TfieQoose  of   Cairo. 


Marvellous  Musical  Invention. 

(From  the  nome  Journal,  Oct.  9.) 

*  *  *  Electricity  is  hut  in  its  infancy  ;  its  mission 
has  not  been  half  I'ultilleil.  Constant  experiment  is 
teivcliing  the  student  new  iliscoveries  of  its  usefulness, 
nn(J  hns  leJ  to  the  latest  and  unexpected  purpose  to 
wlvieh  H  has  just  lieen  put— that  o(  producimj  music, 
such  as  ho  luunan  agency  can  accomplish. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  idea  of  this  new  inven- 
tion occurred  to  the  inventor  is  not  devoid  of  inter- 
est. It  was  iirst  sugffcstcd  to  him  hy  noticing  the 
operation  of  the  telegraph  apparatus  in  the  Ijack  of- 
fice of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons'  warcrooms,  in 
Fourteenth-street.  Mr.  Eugene  Trastoiir  dc  Vara- 
no,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  now  residing  in  this 
city,  and  a  gentleman  weU-known  in  nuisic-U  circles 
as  a  gjfied  pianist,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  very 
successful  work  on  the  "Rudiments  of  Music,"  had, 
a  few  days  previous  to  Ids  discovery,  exhihited  to 
Mr.  William  Steinway,  certain  plans,  on  wjjich  he 
was  tlien  engaged,  the  object  of  which  w.is  a  system 
for  teaching  musical  sight  reading  by  machinery.  A 
raemf  was  already  obtained,  l):it  the  system  was  not 
made  public  on  account  of  certain  couteinplated  im- 
provements which   tlie   inventor  had    not  perfected. 


On  the  d.ay  in  tpicslion,  a  clerk  was  transmitting  tel- 
gi'aphic  despatches  from  Steiiuvay's  warcrooms,  in 
Fourtecmli  sirect,  to  their  factory  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
when  ihe  atlentiun  of  Mr.  Trasiuur  was  altracled  by 
tlie  process.  Wliile  looking  on,  it  occurred  lo  him 
that  the  up  and  ilowii  inovenient  of  the  "arm"  ^vhich 
holds  the  pen,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  motion 
of  tlie  hiniian  fiii^ei-s  wiien  striking  tiic  key  notes  of 
a  i)iano  forte.  'I'liis  analogy  came  to  him  like  a  flash 
of  liglit.  lie  seated  himself  near  the  apparatus,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  tlie  examination  of  its  dili'erent  parts, 
lie  was  at  last  aroused  from  his  deep  thinking  hy 
Mr.  Steinway,  wIid  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  remarked  :  "You  look  as  if  you  had  found 
an  improvement  on  this  instrument."  Mr.  Trastour 
was  startled  hy  the  remark,  yet  it  is  to  he  supposed 
that  Mr.  Steinway  little  thought,  at  the  moment, 
that  his  apparatus  hail  just  given  birth  to  the  idea  of 
the  Electric  Automaton  Piano  Player,  or  Pianoan- 
tumatmi,  as  it  is  called  ;  which  wo  will  now  describe 
to  our  readers. 

The  instrument  to  which  this  name  has  been  giv- 
en, is  a  long  wooden  box,  of  the  length  and  width  of 
the  keyboard  of  a  piano-forte.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  he  easily  and  quickly  fastened  above  the 
keyboard  of  any  ])iano. forte,  by  means  of  clamps. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  crank,  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion a  magneto-electric  apparatus  contained  within 
it.  By  introducing,  in  an  aperture,  made  for  that 
purpose,  the  paper  upon  which  the  musical  composi- 
tion to  be  performed  is  written,  or  rather  perforated, 
a  series  of  axial  bars  protrude  from  underneath  the 
box  and,  in  striking  the  keys  of  the  piano-forte,  per- 
form correctly  the  musical  composition  contained  on 
the  paper  so  introduced.  The  instrument  can  cause 
these  axial  bars  to  strike  the  key  notes  with  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength — from  the  pianissimo  to  the 
J'o7iissimo ;  it  can  gradually  swell  the  sound,  when 
necessary,  and  afterward  dimiidsh  it  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  it  can  cause  the  axial  bars  lo  strike  the  key 
notes  either  with  a /ciynto  or  slarcalo  touch,  and  can 
jiroduce  diniiniiewJo  and  rresreiido  passages  without 
the  help  of  the  pedals.  Each  instrument  has  a  pedal 
attachment,  which  can  be  clamped  to  the  piano.  A 
wire,  connecting  this  attachment  to  the  box  situated 
above  the  keyboard,  enables  the  instrument  to  use 
the  loud  or  soft  pedals  as  either  is  needed. 

The  instrument  to  which  the  name  of  Organau- 
tomaton  has  been  given,  is  similar  to  Ihe  Pianoau- 
tomaton  in  its  construction,  and  is  governed  hv  the 
same  principles.  The  only  difference  being  that  one 
is  constructed  so  as  to  play  on  the  single  key  board 
of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  other  to  perform  on  the 
three  keyboards  of  church  organs.  The  pedal  at- 
laebment  of  the  one  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other, 
only  it  is  longer,  and  has  more  pedals  to  act  upon. 

The  patent  of  the  inventor  covers  three  different 
kinds  of  instruments :  one  which  contains  within  it  a 
magneto-electric  apparatus,  and  which  is  worked  by 
a  crank  ;  another  provided  with  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  also  worked  by  a  crank  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  self-acting  instrument,  which  performs  alone,  with- 
out any  winding  up,  or  any  visible  or  apparent  aid. 
In  inserting  the  perfor,itPd  paper  in  the  aperture  of 
this  last  instrument,  it  pushes  a  sm.all  lover,  which, 
coming  in  metallic  contact,  completes  the  electrical 
circuit,  and  sets  in  motion  a  small  electric  machine, 
and  the  instrument  thus  p/ai/s  bi/  itsi/f.  When  all 
the  musical  paper  has  passed  through  the  aperture, 
the  lever,  being  no  longer  held  up,  falls  down  l)v  its 
own  weight,  and  the  electrical  circuit  being  broken, 
the  instrument  stops  of  its  own  accord. 

The  most  ingenious,  as  well  as  the  important  part 
of  the  invention,  is  the  roll  of  sheet  music  containing 
the  notes  of  the  musical  compositions  to  be  performed 
by  the  instrument.  In  fact,  this  roll  of  paper  is  the 
soul  and  motor  of  the  instrument.  The  different 
combinations  which  can  be  devised  on  it,  can  be 
made  to  produce  effects  of  execution  on  the  piano  or 
the  organ  which  no  living  artist  could  think  of  at- 
tcmptiiis.  For  example,  the  instrument  can  be 
made,  in  this  manner,  lo  run  a  chromatic  scale  in 
octaves,  thirds  or  tenths,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est note  of  the  key  board,  with  a  velocity  which 
would  eau.se  the  whole  scale  to  sound  like  the  snap 
of  a  whip,  although  every  note  shall  have  been 
heard  distinctly  and  clearly.  In  the  same  manner 
the  instrument  can  he  made  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  if  four,  six,  eight,  or  more  hands  were  per- 
forming. It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  roll  of  sheet  music  for  the  instrument  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  invention,  and  that  its  prep- 
aration will,  necessarily,  create  a  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry ;  a  consideration  which,  commercially  speak- 
ing, renders  the  invention  one  of  general  public  in- 
terest. 

As  most  of  the  masses,  oratorios,  hymns,  oper.as, 
dances,  and  all  new  compositions  will  iie  arranced  on 
rolls  of  paper  prepared  for   the   instrument,    tlie   in- 


come to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  music  alono 
will  be  largo.  The  jiroi'css  of  preparing  the  paper 
rolls  is  so  simple,  that  the  per/tjralioti  of  a  musical 
composition  wiil  cost  Ic.^s  than  engraving  the  notes 
on  paper,  as  is  ordinal  ily  done,  and  the  oldest  music, 
theiefbrc,  he  siijiplied  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  present 
publications  ;  and  the  instrument  itself  is  so  bim[do 
in  its  coiistriictiou,  that  its  price  will  enable  every 
owner  of  a  piano  to  purchase  it. 

The  advantages  ol^  the  invention  will  be  better  un- 
derstood when  one  liiinks  of  the  number  of  churches 
throughout  the  country  whose  congregations  have 
not  the  means  of  sustaining  an  organist,  and  whoi^c 
organ  is  consequently  silent ;  of  the  quantity  of 
pianofortes  in  our  parlors  which  are  dumb  for  want 
of  a  performer.  This  invention  brings  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  church  the  facility  of  securing, 
fur  a  trifling  sum,  die  services  oi'  something  more 
than  a  skilful  organist,  and  to  every  parlor  the  possi- 
bility of  continually  possessing  a  most  brilliant  piano 
ist. 

The  instrument  will  not  be  confined  to  a  certain 
set  of  airs,  like  a  hand-organ,  or  to  a  limited  repei'toire 
like  a  human  artist,  but  will  play,  "at  first  sight," 
the  most  difficult  pieces  which  may  bo  procured, 
without  any  previous  study,  and  without  hesitation. 

To  the  student  it  will  be  a  great  help,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  perform  correctly,  and  in  the  requisite  move- 
ment, those  musical  compositions  which  they  may 
desire  to  learn.  To  the  singer  it  will  be  indispensa- 
ble in  efficiently  accompanying  any  of  their  songs. 

For  balls  and  parties,  it  may  even  be  preferred  to 
a  living  artist,  on  account  of  its  mathematical  cor- 
rectnesss  of  time  in  performing  quadrilles,  polkas, 
and  dances. 

For  churches  it  will  prove  an  economy,  so  far  as 
the  organist  is  concerned,  and  a  great  acquisition,  on 
account  of  its  inexhaustible  repertoire  oi'  voluntaries, 
masses,  oratorios,  and  hymns  ;  also  for  its  unerring 
efficiency  in  sustaining  a  choir. 

To  the  public  it  will  be  a  source  of  general  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  means  of  popularizing  the  appreciation 
of  fine  music,  as  it  will  perform  any  and  every  mu- 
sical composition,  with  strict  regard  to  all  the  shades, 
accents,  signs,  and  movements  marked  by  the  com- 
posers, and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  according  to  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  the  different  performers.  It 
will  accustom  the  public  ear  to  the  correct  execution 
of  the  different  musical  compositions,  and  will  surely 
elevate  the  standard  of  musical  criticism. 

Taste  can  be  reduced  to  certain  rules  :  all  ascend- 
ing passages  from  grave  to  acute,  should  be  played 
crescendo ;  those  descending  from  acute  to  grave 
should  be  played  dtmiuuendo;  certain  notes  should 
be  played  louder,  others  softer.  As  the  instrument 
is  susceptible  of  four  shades  of  forte  and  piano, 
can  play  ereseendo  and  diminuendo,  can  use  both 
pedals,  and  especially,  as  the  most  delicate  shades 
can  be  eflectively  regulated  on  the  roll  of  per- 
forated sheet  ransic,  it  will  easily  he  understood  that 
"Trastour's  Pianoautomaton"  will  not  perform  like 
a  hand-organ,  a  music-box,  or  other  mechanical  ap- 
paratus, hut  will  play  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  ef- 
fectually imitate  a  living  artist. 

This  invention  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public, 
and  Mr.  Trastour  will  have  the  honor  of  not  only 
creating  a  revolution  in  the  musical  world,  but  will 
assuredly  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ingenious 
inventors  of  the  ace. 


Music  Fancies. 


When  Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  strains  of  a  bag- 
pipe as  representative  of  "the  agonies  of  a  tune  tied 
to  a  post,"  he  said,  we  are  convinced,  not  only  a 
new,  bat  a  true  thing.  There  is  a  feeling  and  a  sen.se 
in  a  piece  of  music  which  cannot  be  hurt  or  violated 
without  protest  ;  ihe  melody  exclaims  on  its  own 
score  against  its  tortures,  and  will  appear  to  shrink, 
10  wriggle,  to  sigh,  and  to  moan  desperately,  under 
bad  treatment.  When  a  vagabond  assails  ihe  quiet 
of  a  street  with  his  clarionet,  you  can  hear  the  miser- 
able Italian  airs  quivering  first  a  reproachful  remon- 
strance, and  then  emitting  abrupt  and  dismal  peti- 
tions for  release  ;  but  the  fellow  shows  no  merev  to 
"Casta  Diva  ;"  on  the  contrary,  he  pursues  that'un- 
fortunate  tune  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  seems  to 
wring  its  neck  with  a  vicious  shake  at  the  finish. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Cruelty  to  Tunes  ?  What  base  uses  are  not 
those  poor  brain-children  turned  to?  Did  their 
originators  ever  intend  them  to  assist  (with  a  mon- 
key) in  bringing  coppers  into  the  greasy  cap  of  an 
organ  grinder?  Would  not  a  Christy  minstrel  or  so 
satisfy  the  wretches  ?  If  there  are  necessities  in  the 
case  we  might  slightly  abate  the  principle,  and  li- 
cense the  hawking  of  "Poor  old  Jelf,"  although  not 
wdthout  qualms  for  the  degradation  of  the  ebony  Bel- 
isarius.  As  for  brass  bands  and  their  atrocities,  thev 
deserve  the  treadmill.     It  is  bad   enough   to  hear  a 
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tunc  rackcfl  hy  a  sin;:^le  inquisitor  ;  but  when  a  mol», 
arineil  with  cornets,  opliirlides,  troml)ones,  and 
rymbals,  surround  it,  mako  it  rtni  the  gauntlet,  and 
(innlly  tear  it  asunder,  tlie  net  liceomes  a  crime  of 
unmitigated  ati'ocity.  The  tune,  say,  is  started,  and 
allowed  about  five  bars  law.  The  cymbals,  however, 
are  fastened  to  its  tail,  and  the  creature  is  bew-ilder- 
ed,  and  refuses  to  ^o  further.  Then  comes  the  butch- 
ery :  a  kick  from  the  trombone,  a  tiavonef  tluiist 
from  the  cornet,  and  a  knock  on  the  head  from  the 
drum. 

Tune  crnelty  is  not  confined  to  the  streets.  Mur- 
ders are  committed  in  the  drawing-room,  especially 
under  cover  of  "variations."  Tiie  victim  is  freriucnt- 
ly  executed  amidst  a  roll  of  obstreperous  notes, which 
drown  even  its  dyinj^  voice,  as  did  the  cruel  rataplan 
played  beside  the  fjuillotine  on  wdiich  the  French 
Kin^  was  beheaded,  lint  there  are  exceptions.  For 
instance,  when  a  sound  musician  )>reparcs  a  melody 
for  display,  if  his  directions  arc  fairly  carried  out  the 
eiTect  is  not  unjdeasant — fpiite  the  contrary.  He 
throws  a  colored  ligfit  upon  the  picture,  or  he  jxives 
it  a  charm  of  distance,  or  he  surrounds  it  with  a  new 
and  a  brilliant  atmosphere,  or  he — trcatinj;  it  as 
though  It  were  a  beautiful  woman — offers  lioui|nets 
of  notes,  or  spreads  out  a  parlerrr  of  chromatic  flow- 
ers through  which  it  passes  ;  but  lie  never  interrupts, 
disfigures,  or  destroys  it..  Take  a  set  of  Chopin's 
waltxes.  Listen  to — or  watrh  rather — the  lines  which 
the  music  illuminates,  growing  into  beautiful  shapes, 
which  arc  yourown  thoughts  in  part.  Here  is  "emo- 
tion singing."  Here  are  moods  pensive  and  gav, 
joyful  and  sorrowfnl,  starting  into  a  life  of  sound. 
J**Jor  C'hopin  !  what  a  diarv  niav  be  read  in  his  mu- 
sic !  \yiiat  iiystcrical  vehenn'nee  of  jiassion,  wli.at 
sad  uncertainties,  vague  ambitions,  ex([uisite  sen- 
sitiveness, and  an  almost  morbid  delicacv  one  can 
detect  in  the  Tarnnlelle  !  Nobody  could  dance  to 
that  di.smal  piece  of  hilarity  ;  it  is  as  melancholy  as 
the  hearsc-like  rumble,  and  the  mvstcrious  minor 
chanting  of  the  "Marche  FunMire"  which  Chojiin 
wrote  for  his  own  obsequies. 

Goethe  called  arciiitecturc  "frozen  music."  The 
expression  was  truer  perhaps  than  he  suspected.  Dr. 
Hay  some  years  ago  broached  a  theorv  of  harmony 
and  form,  in  which  tlicre  was  a  wi^nderful  conjunc- 
tion of  mathematics  and  poetrv.  and  tlic  Tarthenon 
was  uiade  out  to  be  literally  "frozen  music,"  and  its 
proportions  discovered  to  have  been  regulated  by 
relative  proportions  of  the  diatonic  scale.  The  walls 
of  Thebes  rose  and  the  towers  built  themselves  up  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Oriihcus.  I'ythagoras  in- 
sisted that  the  universe  was  but  a  gigatitic  orgati. 
"There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  h.id  ears."  The 
poets  arc  never  done  with  this  image.  They  use  it 
in  a  tSiousand  ways,  even  to  the  dcseri[>tion  of  a 
woman's  face.  "  The  mind — the  music  brcatliing 
from  her  face,"  wrote  Byron  of  his  Znleika,  and  ho 
thouglit  it  necessary  to  explain  his  meaning  in  a  note. 
"I  think,"  the  poet  interpreting  himself  says,  "I 
think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it ;  at  least 
they  wotild  have  <loue  had  tlicv  beheld  the  counten- 
ance whoso  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea,  for 
this  passage  is  not  drasvn  from  imagination  but 
memory — that  mirror  which  alllictlon  dashes  to  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  u]ion  the  fraLrments  only 
beholds  the  rellections  multiplir.l."  Moore,  com- 
menting oil  the  same  line,  tells  us  that  Lovelace 
wrote  "the  melody  and  music  of  Iier  face,"  and  old 
Sir  Thomas  lirowne  has  it  that  "there  is  music  even 
in  beauty." 

The  best  index  to  eh.aractcr  may  he  found  in  music. 
Of  course  the  man  who  has  no  music  in  Iiis  soul 
cannot  be  made  out  on  this  ]dan,  but  wo  have  excel- 
lent authority  in  the  words  which  follow  the  well- 
worn  quotation  that  such  a  person  has  no  character 
at  all.  Notice  how  great  autttors  supply  their  book 
creatures  with  invariably  signiticant  instruments.  A 
strong  boy  has  a  fancy  for  a  coinet,  a  shv  lad  will 
take  to  a  fiddle.  A  boy  has  been  known  to  deliber- 
ately select  tlic  triangle  as  liis  instrument,  and  after 
working  it  in  the  college  band  for  years,  brought  it 
home  to  play  upon  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  at 
vacation.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  put  his  ear  to  the 
drone  of  a  baL'pipe,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
the  sound.  Tiiis  was  a  queer  taste,  but  it  was  more 
curious  that  he  should  with  such  a  taste  have  been 
able  to  say  of  music — "That  it  was  the  onlv  sensual 
pleasure  without  vice."  Imagine  the  scusunlili/  of  the 
bagpipes  ! 

Diis.  "Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical 
instrument"?" 

Jnliuson.  "No,  sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flageolet, 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tunc." 

The  gentleman  whose  claim  to  be  considered  a 
(icrman  scholar  resi.'d  upon  the  fact  of  his  brother's 
aec|uaintance  with  the  (icrman  concertina,  appears  to 
have  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  language  as  the 
lexicographer  had  of  the  "tunc."  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  considered,  when  he  "bought  him"  the  flageolet. 


he  also  |:iurchascd  the  aii's  that  were  hidden  within  it. 
When  the  "pilot  of  the  litcrarv  whale"  nicniioneil 
that  lie  was  subject  to  nervous  disturbances  on  heaiing 
music,  and  could  weep  at  it,  "Sir,"  said  the  wliale, 
"I  should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Music,  we  are  told,  can  cure  sickness.  Vigneul  de 
Marvillo  relates  a  story  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
suddenly  seized  hv  violent  illness,  and  instead  of  a 
consultation  of  piiysicians,  "he  immediately  called  a 
hand  of  musirians,  and  their  hand  of  violins  plavcd 
80  well  in  his  inside  that  his  stomach  became  perfect- 
ly in  tune,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  harmoniously  he- 
calmed."  Here  is  a  hint.  Snpposc  "I  Puritani" 
could  he  substituted  for  a  pill,  not  only  to  purge 
melancholy  but  measles  ;  or  "IltBallo"  given  for  a 
bolus  ? 

Can  music  speak  '  Wo  are  afraid  not,  at  least, 
not  distinctly.  A  clever  essay  in  the  Furliiii/!il!r/  Rf- 
vieu\  some  time  since,  maintained  that  a  tune,  of 
itself,  was  colorless  and  vague.  "There  arc  no  de- 
finitely agreed  upon  successions  or  combinations  of 
sounds  which  necessarilv  recall  certain  clearly  under- 
stood ideas  to  the  mind.  We  cannot  express  love  hy 
a  major  third,  or  anger  by  a  minor  third,  or  describe 
the  skies  by  arpcL'irios,  or  gardens  or  fields  hy  a 
diminished  seventh."  AVc  remember  the  unfortun- 
ate "cries  of  the  wounded"  in  the  "Battle  of  Prague." 
and  shudder  at  representative  pieces,  anil  the  strident 
clangor  ami  drumming  of  war  quadrilles  at  monster 
concerts.  The  fimous  "Songs  without  Words" 
seem  troubled  with  an  cfl'ort  to  record  vague  and 
indefinite  emotions  in  the  terms  of  music,  and  the 
struggle  possesses  a  sort  of  plaintive  interest  for  us  ; 
it  is  as  tiiough  a  spirit  desired  to  take  shape  and 
appear  to  us,  and  was  onlv  permitted  to  make  itself 
lieanl.  If  music  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
sacred  and  profime  pieces  vvotild  exhibit  an  intrinsic 
diflfcrenco  wdien  played,  but  as  a  fact  they  do  not. 
Many  negro  meloilies  are  of  Church  oritrin.  and, 
strange  to  sav,  the  once  ])opnlar  "Dandy  Jim"  is  not 
a  native  of  Carolina  but  of  Italy,  where  it  has  posi- 
tively done  service  in  High  Mass.  The  tunes,  like 
people,  mix  in  strange  company.  "Don  (iiovanni" 
quavers  libertinism  in  strains  which  suggest  a  (iothie 
cathedral.  Music,  however,  no  matter  how  reduced, 
retains  some  of  the  angel,  and  "Tiones"  occasionally 
raises  his  tenor  with  absurd  \vords  to  certain  intervals, 
which  serve  as  an  incant.ation  to  scniimeulal  ideas 
very  different  from  those  contained  in  the  stutf  writ- 
ten for  him.— Lnmhn  Review. 


"The  Original  Source  of  Gregorian  Music." 

Bv   J.iMES  FlKN,   F.SQ. 

(Kroni   the  LonJon  Choir-) 

It  i<  no  new  idea  to  refer  the  music  of  primitive 
Christianity  to  an  eastern  origin  ;  but  with  sune  per- 
sons it  seems  to  be  a  <iiiesiion  of  how  far  eastwards 
wc  are  to  go  in  search  of  the  source  of  traditional 
CJhurch  music. 

The  option  in  their  minds  seems  to  lie  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  derivation. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  historical  propagation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  gathered  from  the  "Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  wc  might  iina.-ine  that,  wdiilo  tenacious 
of  traditions  received  in  childhood,  these  traditions 
would  run  in  the  separate  linos  of  their  original 
nationalities,  Grecian  or  Hebraic. 

But  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  in 
matters  of  religious  custom  (we  are  now  considering 
that  nf  music,)  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  these  schools  indiscrimin- 
ately, as  merely  a  matter  of  national  taste. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  converts.  Letjus 
imagine  these  believers,  three  thousand  in  one  day, 
besides  large  numbers  on  other  days,  converted  to 
the  true  and  perfected  faith  in  Jerusalem,  gathered 
into  communities  and  holding  religious  services, 
"singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god,"  as  Tacitus 
expresses  it.  Is  it  to  he  supposed  that  they  would 
resort  to  the  Grecian  idol  temple  for  musical  airs  or 
chants,  ami  not  rather  to  the  glorious  ceremonial 
worship  of  Jerusalem  and  the  iraditinnal  airs  received 
from  their  fathers  ?  nay,  more,  woulil  they  not  look 
to  the  tvpe  as  far  as  possible,  which  their  Divine 
Lord  ami  Master  followed  when  he  and  the  disciples 
sang  the  Passover  hymn  before  going  out  to  the 
Mount  of  C)Iives  ? 

I  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinious  as  to  this 
class  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  class  derived  from  Gentile 
nations  in  Greece  or  Asia  minor:  those  of  Corinth, 
or  "the  seven  churches,"  when  they  came  to  be 
formed  into  public  assemblies  for  worship,  and  to 
have  "customs"  of  their  own  (see  1  Cor.  .xi.  16), 
under  stringent  apostolical  injunctions  to  "keep 
themselves  from  idols"  (1  John  v.  21,)  and  to 
"abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil"  (1  Thes.  v.  22), 
even  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  oft'ered  to  idols,  lest 


they  should  wound  the  weak  consciences  of  the 
Incthren  (1  Cor.  viii.  12,)  surely  it  is  not  to  lie 
believed  that  thev  wfuild  have  recourse  to  the  cere- 
monial worship  of  tlie  Temple  of  Diana,  or  to  im- 
moral celebrations  elsewhere  for  musical  airs  in  which 
to  "sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god." 

Having  accepted  the  prophets  and  psalms  of  the 
Jews,  to  ihcm  thcv^vould  naturally  look  tor  aid  in  all 
that  could  render  their  services  delightful  or  atlrac'- 
live.  They  could  not  but  he  aware  of  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  their  creed  and  its  primitive  teachers. 
Before  conversion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  bad  been  to 
them  "foolishness,"  but  after  embracing  the  faith 
that  was  sufficient  to  nerve  them  to  willing  martyr- 
dom for  its  sake,  they  could  have  had  no  school  of 
music  ready  at  hand  for  use  so  well  adapted  to  their 
object  as  the  Hebraic. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  Grecian  converts  neither 
resorted  to  melodies  inseparably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  devils,  nor  invented  a  religious  music  of 
new  character  for  themselves. 

With  regard  to  F.uropean  nations  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, it  seems  to  be  included  within  the  opinions 
above  alluded  to,  that  they  were  obliged  to  choose 
between  Hebrew  and  Greek  sources  for  their  sacred 
melodies. 

If  it  conlil  be  shown  thai  they  derived  the  new 
religion  at  second  hand  through  the  Greeks,  and  with 
it  the  "customs"  and  characteristics  interwoven  with 
it,  their  music  might  also  have  been  of  a  Greek 
character. 

But,  inasmuch  as  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself 
there  were  believers  who  were  "strangers  of  Rome,'' 
and  inasmuch  as  on  the  arrival  of  S.  Paul  at  Afipii 
forum,  there  were  brethren  from  Home  to  meet  him, 
inasmuch,  also,  as  very  shortly  afterwards  there  were 
"saints  in  Caesar's  household" — wc  arc  certainly  not 
limited  to  that  idea.  The  Kuropcan  Christians,  then 
of  Rfune,  and  afterwards  of  other  nations,  evangelized 
from  the  Eastern  countries,  wore  not  driven  to  a 
Greek  derivation  for  "customs"  or  music  in  their 
assemblies  or  churches— they  had  an  alternative 
between  the  Ilehrair-  school  of  music  and  an  in- 
diffcnous  school  of  their  own  country,  whatever  that 
might  be. 

Having  that  choice,  the  same  i-casons  would  apply 
to  them  for  reiccting  the  contamination  o£  idolatrous 
worship,  mainlv  the  same  as  iliat  of  the  (ireeks,  as 
the  Greeks  had  in  their  country— in  rtdation  to  whom 
the  Kuropeans  were  contemporaries,  not  disciples  or 
successors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  mv  belief,  rcfcrencR  may 
safely  be  made  to  that  mine  of  genuine  evidence  in 
religious  feeling  and  practice,  the  Roman  catacombs, 
where  among  the  inscriptions  and  emblematic  do- 
signs,  wc  find  everywhere  allusions  made  to  the  in- 
cidents of  Hebraic  Scripture  as  "part  and  parcel  of 
Christi.mity,"  nav,  the  very  root  of  it,  but  nowhere 
any  leaning  towards  Grecian  mythology,  or  even 
Grecian  historical  events  or  persons. 

Roman  Christianity  was,  therefore,  based  upon 
TIebrai"  Christianilv,  and  not  derived  through  a 
Grecian  channel;  nnd  if  Gregorian  Church  music  bo 
derived  from  the  Roman  Church.  Gregorian  music 
would  have  no  connection  with  a  Grecian  origin. 

The  same  mav  be  said  of  other  European  nations, 
as  Spain,  Scvthia.  or  Britain,  who  received  the  gospel 
from  Asia  direct,  not  from  Greece. 

From  the  little  wo  know  of  music  among  the  clas- 
sical Greeks,  of  their  musical  instnimeiits,  and  espcc- 
ially  of  the  character  of  their  hymns  for  wor.ship,  it 
app'ears  to  be  entirely  of  a  light  and  florid  character. 
We  may  confidently  assert  that  the  Gregorian  music 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  it,  wdiile  it  does 
partake  of  the  grave  and  lofty  essentials  of  Hebrew 
ceremonial ;  and  at  this  point  of  tho  consideration  I 
may  menticm  that  among  the  fragmcr.is  nf  Rabbini- 
cal sayiuL's  in  our  middle  ages,  collected  by  Buxtorf 
in  his  "Fhrihfiinm  llrhnronim"  ;here  is  a  metrical 
saying  to  the  oflTect— 

"'whatsaith 

The  art  nf  muBJc  among  the  ('hn*tjnns^ 

InileeJ  I  wis  stolon  out  of  tbo  kind  of  the  Hebrews  *' 

This  last  line  is  an  adaptation,  such  as  particularly 
marks  a  Jewish  character,  of  a  phrase  from  the  Bible 
narrative  nf  Joseph  in  the  Egyptian  prison  (Gen.  xl. 
If)  ;)  but  it  shows  what  impression,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  the  cathedral  services  of  the  Christians  inado 
upon  a  learned  Jew,  without  reference  to  religious 
doctrine,  in  the  correspondency  in  style,  if  not  iden- 
tity of  melody,  existing  between  their  solemn  music 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  above  observations  have  all  been  made  by  way 
of  reasoning,  without  consideration  of  tho  intrinsic 
nature  of  music. 

Mr.  Macfarren  argues  that  the  ancient  musical 
system  of  the  Jews,  "like  those  of  all  Eastern  people, 
diflered  from  the  Gregorian  system  in  the  division  of 
the  scale  into  smaller  intervals  than  semitones  ;"  but 
in  order  to  assign  a  Grecian  origin   to  the  Grcgoriaa 
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innsic  it  woiilil  1)C  ncoi'ssarv  to  show  —  nrst,  tliot  ihe 
CiR'cijiii  iiiu^ic  \v;is  not  lil;o\vi.-i' fniiiu'il  [ipon  asvsloin 
of  sniallcr  iiil'Tviils  tliiiii  seniiioncs  :  iind  sccDiiilly, 
lliat  Gi'cciaii  nnisii:  wa^;  I'laiiioil  upon  the  same  system 
in  Ki'iicral  as  tliat  nanicil  the  Gre^rorian. 

lint  what  iiniof  is  there  that  "tlie  Jewish  nin'ical 
systeni,  like  those  of  all  Easlei-n  jieoples,  dillereil 
from  the  (ire^niinn  in  the  division  of  iho  seiilc  into 
smaller  inteivals  ihaii  semitones?" 

Jn  the  ancient  Jewish  musii-  slill  ill  use,  allhon^ih 
the  minor  mode  is  eommon,  the  intervals  are  not  dif- 
ferent  fiom  those  of  onr  scale. 

Perhaps  tliis  was  jnst  the  diHerencc  l)elween  lli-hrew 
and  other  Eastern  music.  At  any  rate,  it  is  nnrea- 
soimhic  to  assume  without  positi\e  proof  tliat  the 
Jews  divitled  tiie  scale  into  sntaller  inlei'vals,  as  the 
Arabs  do.  They  have  dilfered  from  all  oiher  Orien- 
tals in  their  system  of  vowels  in  {jramniar,  and  liave 
also  invented  an  elahorate  systeni  of  accents,  indica- 
tinrr  niceties  at  once  of  ]ninctuation  and  of  musical 
phrnsini; — why  then  slioidd  they  not  have  ditlered 
from  them  in  their  development  of  the  science  of 
music  ? 

It  is  a  fact  tliat  there  are  extremely  ancient  Hebrew 
melodies  tliat  have  lieeii  from  time  immemorial  sun;:; 
in  syna^^OfTues.  which  can  bo  and  have  been  reduced 
to  .slaves,  bars,  and-  tones,  aecordinn;  to  our  system 
and  our  scale,  for  moileru  practice,  and  I  would 
recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  Macfar- 
ren  the  collection  of  Sephardi  syna^^Ofxne  music, 
edited  by  De  Sola,  together  with  the  learned  disserta- 
tion prcti.xed  to  the  same. 

For  f;ratilication  of  musicnl  curiosity  in  a  style  not 
commonly  known,  that  small  volume  well  deserves 
attention  ;  some  of  the  airs  there  produced  we  have 
tested  while  in  the  East,  and  found  them  recognized 
as  their  own  by  Sephardi  Jews  of  Jerusalem  conver- 
sant only  with  their  own  synagogue  melodies. 

If  such  results  can  be  produced  by  our  notation 
from  antique  Hebrew  composition  in  iheir  hymns  and 
canticles,  most  of  wJiich  bespeak  a  period  of  fiigb 
cultivation  in  the  science  of  music,  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  ditticnlty  in  believing  that  the  primitive 
Gregorian  chants  could  have  had  their  origin  in 
Hebrew  melodies  such  as  the  following  : — 
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(The  double  bars  have  been  infertcd.  fO  ns  to  point  outmor^ 
clearly  how  eaBiIy  this  melody  falls  into  the  form  of  a  doubl® 
chant.] 

The  Hebrew  synagogue  musie  of  tlie  Scphard' 
scclion  consists  of  plaintive  or  joyous  airs  tradition- 
ally preserved  in  connexion  wiih  tlicir  on-n  drfjiiife 
Iii/mns  or  anthems,  and  it  must  be  rcmembereti  that 
Jews  were  seltled  in  Spain  before  the  Christian  era, 
possessing  their  system  of  religious  worship  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  carried 
with  ihom,  OS  others  had  done  to  Babylon,  the 
melodies  used  in  the  First  Temple,  "the  Lord'ssong," 
wdiicli  they  would  not  sing  foramusement  of  strangers. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  would 
liave  allowed  a  single  note  to  be  altered,  far  less  that 
they  would  have  borrowed  from  cither  Greek  or 
Christian.  Indeed,  they  were  uidikely  to  come  into 
contact  with  Greeks  at  all.  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
membered that  Spanish  synagogues  in  all  countries 
still  keep  and  use  the  melodies  which  their  ancestors 
used  in  Spain  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  when 
they  were  banished  thence,  and  some  of  them  went 
back  to  Palestine. 

The  early  Spanish  Churcli  music,  say  that  of  the 
Mozarabie  liturgy,  would  probably  furnish  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  subject.*  It  might  be  compared 
with  the  eailiest  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  and  both  with 
the  old  Hebrew  musie. 

The  result  may  bo  that  all  these,  the  Gregorian 
ineUuIed,  will  be  found  to  be  tuneful  daughters  of  a 
most  venerable  mother,  namely,  the  Ritual  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  ordercil  by  David,  or  even 
of  the  Tabernacle,  as  ordained  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

*  Cardinal  .\imenes  endowed  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  expressly 
for  keeping  up  tbis  reli.- of  n.itional  antiquity,  just  as  there 
is  an  eniiowment  in  Milan  Cathedral  for  preservation  of  Gre- 
gorian services.  l'os.sibly  some  of  that  Spauisti  music  could 
Btill  be  brought  to  light. 


Oiienbach. 

Tlie  n.amo  which  at  present  is  most  widely  celebra- 
ted ihroiiglioiU  ihe  theatres  and  concert  rooms  of 
Eiirojie  is  nnipiestionnhly  that  of  Ort'enbuch.  Wed- 
ding Music  and  ihe  Drama  together,  aflcr  a  fashion 
aliogetlu-r  iiiipreccdeiited,  he  has  pr^idiiced  a  class  of 
music,  liiilf-ojiera,  half-burlesque,  which  belongs  to 
himself  alone.  The  burlesques  of  the  old  school  are 
enlivened  by  jiopnlar  airs  or  selections  from  the 
operatic  stage,  and  the  music  is  altogether  of  a  light 
kind  ;  hut  Oirenbach  when  most  in  fun  is  most  in 
earnest,  and  some  of  hii  best  comical  effects  are 
brought  aliout  by  elahorate  concerted  pieces,  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  would  have  dreamed  of 
composing — save  for  the  purposes  of  avowedly  high 
art.  A  thorough  master  of  mehdy  and  harmony,  he 
has  made  them  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  grotesque 
humor,  which  preeminently  characterizes  the  present 
age.  We  may  almost  call  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  age  of  OfTcnhach. 

Nor  is  the  popularity  of  this  most  orginal  geniusi 
confined  to  any  class  of  the  several  communities 
which  hear  his  creations  with  delight.  No  sooner 
has  one  of  his  masterpieces  been  produced  at  Paris 
than  it  is  at  once  brought  out  at  all  the  German 
capitals,  to  awaken  the  laughter  and  applause  of 
everybody.  Each  of  the  works,  on  a  large  scale, 
which  he  has  brought  out  of  late,  may  be  said  to 
have  marked  an  epoch.  The  effect  of  "Orphe'e  aux 
Enfers"  has  not  died  out  yet.  After  being  performed 
on  every  stage  of  continental  l^urope,  it  has  furnished 
quadrilles  for  the  fashionable  ball-room,  tunes  for 
the  humble  barrel  organ,  songs  and  choruses  for  the 
music  hall.  The  people  of  the  old  world  may  truly 
be  said  to  live  and  breathe  OlVenbach. 

It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  this  greatest  of 
musical  humorists  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor.  Each  of  his  later  works  has  been  better  than 
its  predecessor,  and  the  last,  "La  Grande  Duchesse 
de  Ge'rolsteiii,"  brought  out  at  the  Tlicfltre  des 
Variete's,  the  scene  of  his  more  recent  triumphs,  is 
the  most  successful  of  them  all. 

Jacques  C)llenbach  was  born  at  Cologne,  on  the 
2l5t  of  June,  1819,  and  at  the  aee  of  fourteen  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  French  Conservatoire.  In 
1847  ho  succeeded  M.  Barbereau  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  The'atro  Francais,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  gave  signs  of  a  talent  for  composition,  by 
setting  to  music  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  These 
failles  are,  as  a  maitcr  of  course,  committed  to 
memory  by  every  educated  child  in  France,  and, 
deriving  a  new  charm  from  the  musie  of  Offenbach, 
they  soon  made  their  way  through  all  the  best  circles 
of  French  society.  Oflenhaeh  had  also  become  cele- 
brated as  an  artist  on  the  violoncello.  Nevertheless 
his  career  was  then  only  just  beginning,  and  his  pre- 
sent fame  dates  from  IS.'iO,  wdicn  he  obt.iined  the 
right  to  open  the  world  renowned  Bouffes  Parisienn. 
This  theatre,  erected  in  the  Champs  Elysc'es,  at  once 
became  the  rage  of  Paris;  and,  when  summer  had 
departed,  and  the  brilliant  Champs  could  be  no 
longer  visited,  the  hall  in  the  Passage  Choiseul,  once 
named  after  M.  Comte,  became  its  winter  home. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  Offenbach  has  been  fully 
commensurate  wtth  his  genius  :  to  secure  vogue  for 
his  productions,  he  established  competitions,  offered 
rewards  and  prizes,  and,  in  1857-58,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  his  European  fame  by  travelling  te  England 
and  Germany  with  his  own  vocal  company. 

The  pieces  brought  out  on  the  opening  of  the  thea- 
tre in  the  Champs  Elysc'es,  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
were  "Les  deux  Aveugles"  and  "Une  Nnit  Blanche." 
Thus  was  begun  a  long  list  of  sueees.ses,  among 
wdiich  wo  may  name  "Bataclan"  and  "Le  Violo- 
ncux,"  produced  in  the  same  year  ;  "Tronib  Alca- 
zar," "Le  Postilion  en  Gage,"  "Lo  lloso  de  Saint 
Eleur,"  "Le  Financier  et  le  Sareiier,"  all  produced 
in  1856  ;  and  "Croche  Fer,"  brought  out  in  1857. 
These,  ndiich  were  operettas  of  the  lightest  kind, 
were  soon  followed  by  "Les  Baisers  du"  Diable,"  a 
phantasmagoria  in  three  tableaux,  and  then  came  the 
famous  "Orphe'e  aux  Enfers,"  which  drew  crowds 
for  three  hundred  successive  nights,  and  furnished 
airs  for  the  pianos  of  every  fashionable  drawingroom 
in  Paris  and  London.  Other  popular  works  are 
"Le  Chanson  de  Fortunio,"  "Le  Pont  des  Soupirs," 
"Aiiotheeaire  et  Perruquier,"  "Le  Roman  Comique," 
and  "J[.  et  Mine.  Denis,"  the  last  in  1862. 

In  the  season  of  1864-65  Offenbach  achieved  a 
triumph  in  a  theatre  of  larger  dimensions,  the  Varie'- 
te's,  honorably  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the 
chief  temples  to  the  comic  muse.  Here  he  brought 
out  "La  Belle  He'Pene,"  an  exquisitely  humorous 
version  of  the  old  Homeric  myth. 

Offenbach's  last  and  greatest  success  is  "La  Grande 
Duchcsse  de  Gerolstein,"  which  was  recently  pro- 
duced at  the  "\'arie'tes,  and  is  now  the  grand  sensation 
of  Europe.  It  charms  every  ear  and  shakes  all  sides 
with  laughter.— iV.  Y.  WeeUt/  lieview. 
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Germany. 

Leitzio.  Wo  translate  the  following  from  the 
Alli/finciiic  Zeitnyuj  of  Oct.  11 . 

"Yesterday  the  Gewandhaug  re-opened  its  doors, 
which  had  been  closed  since  Easter,  and  summoned 
the  faithful  lo  the  first  subscription  concert  of  this 
winter's  cycle.  On  entering,  our  eyes  were  agreea- 
bly surprised  by  a  renovation  of  the  iiall,  which  has 
clad  the  familiar  room  in  a  new  dress  {Gnucmdc), 
without  marring  its  chaste  simplicity,  which  held  all 
distracting  ornaments  aloof.  In  the  string  quartet 
of  the  orchestra  we  were  glad  to  see  Concertmeister 
Dreyschock,  recovered  from  long  illness.  The  pro- 
gramme, for  a^AVclcome,  gave  us  first  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  Eimjatdhe.  Its  tone.s  swiftly,  as  with  Faust's 
magic  mantle,  bore  us  away  from  the  turmoil  of  ev- 
eryday life  into  the  moonlit  realm  of  the  Romantic, 
which  Weber  rules  as  most  peculiarly  his  own  do- 
main ;  and  the  poetic,  finely  elaborated  rendering  of 
the  work  brought  it  before  our  inner  sense  with  all 
the  dreamed  of  majesty  and  splendor. 

"The  second  part  of  the  programme,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  us  upon  true  classic  ground.  It  consisted 
of  Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony,  the  greatest 
Symphonic  Poem,  the  richest  in  ideas,  that  ever  was 
created.  Here  too  the  orchestra  followed  the  bold 
flight  of  the  master  with  penetrating  understanding 
and  an  accuracy  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  'Wc  would 
only  hint  to  the  trombones,  that  the  fanfares  of  the 
Finale,  powerfully  as  Beethoven  makes  them  stand 
out,  still  belong  always  within  the  frame  of  a  Sym- 
phony and  therefore  must  be  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  crash  of  miliiary  Janissary  music. 

"Between  the  orchestral  works  two  'guests'  ap- 
peared in  solo  performances  :  Fraulein  Theresa  See- 
hofer,  from  'Vienna,  and  Herr  Henri  'Wieniawski, 
from  St.  Petersburg,  both  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Gewandhaus.  The  former  is  a  young  singer  of 
much  promise,  with  an  agreeable  soprano  voice,  and 
already  far  advanced  in  its  artistic  cultivation. 
She  won  the  applause  of  the  assembly  with  the 
second  grand  aria  of  the  Countess  in  'Figaro's  Mar- 
riage,' in  which  that  Mozart-ish  type  of  noble 
womanhood  laments  the  loss  of  her  youth's  ideal  in 
tones  of  such  incomparably  warm,  deep  feeling;  and 
still  more  in  the  sccna  ;  'Occati,  da  Utiqeheuer,'  from 
Weber's  Ohcron. — Hcrr  Wieniawski,  a  Pole,  who 
studied  in  Paris,  and  since  I860  has  held  the  place 
of  first  solo  violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
counts  among  the  renowned  violin  players  of  the 
present  day.  In  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  he  at- 
tested the  excellencies  of  the  Parisian  school : 
elegance,  grace,  flexibility  and  tenderness  of  bowing, 
to  a  distinguished  degree  ;  equally  obvious  were  the 
weak  points  of  the  same ;  the  want  of  nerve  and 
a  sweetish  manner  without  energy.  'Wholly  contrary 
to  German  taste  was  his  own  Fantasia  upon  themes 
from  Gounod's  Faust ;  a  virtuoso  piece  so  superficial 
and  tedious,  .so  barren  of  all  higher  aspiration,  tlie 
walls  of  the  Gewandhaus  perhaps  never  heard." 

Another  critic  (in  the  Xc.chricht(n)  says  of  Wie- 
niawski's  Fantasia  ;  "The  motto  of  the  tastefully 
renovated  Gewandhaus,  freshened  up  with  new  color  : 
'Res  sen-ra  est  verum  f/utuliiim,'  should  have  been 
covered  with  a  curtain  during  the  performance  of 
that  composition." 

A  concert  has  been  given  by  Professor  Jlulder,  at 
Frankfort  on-the-Maine,  in  aid  of  the  Cathedral 
Building  Fund.  The  pieces  performed  were  :  Over- 
ture to  "La  Chasse  du  jeune  Henri"  Mehul ;  Page's 
air  from  "Le  Nozze,"  Mozart,  and  fragment  from 
the  fifth  act  of  "L'Africaine,"  Meyerbeer,  sung  by 
Mrae.  Lucca;  duet  from  "Don  Juan,"  sung  by 
Mine.  Lucca  and  Herr  "S'erger  ;  rondeau  brilliant  in 
E  flat  major  for  pianoforte,  played  by  Herr  E.  Pauer  ; 
and  overture  to  "Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,"  Rossini. 
Mme.  Lucca  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  alacrity  with  which  she  gave  her 
services,  has  been  presented  with  the  honorary  free- 
dom of  the  City, 
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The  following  works  were  performed  nt  a  ronrert 
lately  fjiven  in  the  Dreifiiltigkeitsltirehe  nt  Worms, 
Germany  :  "Overtnro  to  St.  Paul,"  Memlclssolm  ; 
air,  "I  know  that  my  liedcemer  liveth,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  Handel  ;  prelndo  and  fuj^'iic  fur  oryan, 
and  sacred  song,  S.  Baeli ;  "Ave  Maria,"  Sehubcrt ; 
recitative  and  final  chorus  from  the  first  part  of 
"The  Creation  ;  "Ave  Verum,"  Mozart  ;  "Mit 
Wiird'  and  Ilohoit,"  from  "The  Creation  ;"  duct 
and  chorus  from  "Elijah,"  Mendelssohn  ;  variations 
for  the  organ,  Hesse  ;  air  from  "St.  Paul,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  the  "Hallelujah  Cliorus,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  Handel.  The  vocal  solos  were  entrusted 
to  Mme.  Pesciika-Leutner,  Herren  Hill  and  Huff. 
The  organ  pieces  were  executed  by  Hcrr  Lux. 

The  musical  feuilleton  of  the  now  journal  Siiil- 
dcutscjip.  P/-f.s'.s<', which  appeared  on  the  1st  inst.,is  edi- 
ted by  Richard  Wagner,  who  has  given  np  tlie  idea 
of  expounding  his  theories  in  a  special  journal  of  his 
own. 

Foreign  journals  assert  that  Wagner's  comic  opera, 
"Hans  Sachs,"  which  was  to  have  been  given  at 
Munich  on  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of 
the  composer's  "kingly  friend,"  will  be  withheld,  the 
work  being  just  six  hours  long. 

Simon  Reehter,  court  organist  and  professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatoire,  died  recently  in  that  capital, 
nt  the  age  of  seventy  nine.  He  was  one  of  tlie  most 
learned  contra])unti.sts  of  this  century,  and  has  left  a 
number  of  compositions.  He  enjoyed  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher,  Thalberg,  Vicuxtemps,  i'auer  and 
Doohler  being  nundiered  among  his  pupils.  Scliubcrt 
intended  to  study  under  Sechter,  but  his  too  early 
death  prevented  him. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  recent  disinterment 
of  Schubert's  instrumental  compositions,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  mass  of  manu.';cripts  yet  remain  in 
Vienna,  says  the  London  Alhinunm,  have  led  to  the 
departure  of  a  known  amateur,  witii  a  jirofessor,  for 
tlie  Austrain  cajiital,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  examination.  There  has  been  no  such 
treasure  unearthed  in  our  time. 

Revivals  of  Clluok's  "Armida,"  "Alcostis,"  and 
"Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  arc  announced  as  forthcoming 
during  the  winter  season  at  Berlin. 

The  Siilwdaij  Ilrrii'in  thus  adverts  to  Ludwig 
Nohl's  "Life  of  Beethoven  :"  "The  life  of  Beethoven 
is  a  subject  of  which  the  woi'Id  seems  never  to  tiro, 
so  numerous  and  important  are  the  contributions  made 
to  it  almost  annually.  Herr  Nohl,  known  as  a  high 
authority  on  nmsic  in  general,  and  as  the  biograjther 
of  Mozart  in  particular,  is  |irobably  as  well  cpmlilied 
for  the  task  as  any  livitig  man,  unless  it  be  the  Ame- 
rican Thayer,  whoso  extraordinary  diligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  am|)ly  recognized  by 
Nohl  himself.  'The  principal  claim  of  the  latter 
would  seem  to  consist  in  his  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  Beethoven's  youth,  which  be 
considers  to  have  been  comparatively  negli'cted  by 
his  predecessors,  and  which  is  certainly  much  less 
known  than  the  jiainful  history  of  the  composer's 
latter  days.  He  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
detail,  little  of  which  can  be  regarded  ns  irrelevant ; 
his  style  is  clear  and  fluent,  the  leading  circumstances 
are  ably  narrated,  the  illustrations  judiciously  intro- 
duced, the  biographer's  own  ol'scrvations  sensible 
ami  appropriate  ;  and  on  the  whole,  whether  destined 
to  bo  ultimntely  superseded  by  Thayer's  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Life  of  Beethoven  will 
obtain  a  large  and  deserved  measure  of  success.  The 
two  volumes  now  ]mblishcd  bring  the  work  down  to 
1814." 

To  condense  our  German  notes — Herr  Joachim 
has  been  playing  at  Hamburg;  M.  Kubiivitein  at 
Leipsie.  The  four  artists  led  by  Herr  Becker,  who 
make  up  what  is  called  "the  Florentine  Quartet," 
have  given  performances  during  the  past  "bath  sea- 
son'* with  success.  A  travelling  orchestra  is  going 
the  round  of  the  principal  cities,  beaded  by  Herr 
Bilse,  who,  adopting  an  Engli-li  title,  advertises 
"monster  concerts,"  with  an  orchestra  of  only  sixtv 
perforiuers.  Concerts  have  been  and  are  being  organi- 
zed in  aid  of  the  Freiligrath  Fund.  The  one  at 
Darmstadt,  the  other  day,  was  more  than  usually 
jiroductive.  Herren  Brahms  and  Joachim  are  about 
to  give  conceits  in  company  at  ^'ienna  next  month. 
A  new  I'bilharmonic  Society  is  to  be  founded  in 
Berlin.  While  people  interested  or  disinterested,  as 
may  be,  are  blowing  up  rumors  of  war  between 
]''ranco  and  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  redoubtable 
French  military  bands,  which  of  late  has  been  heard 
at  Aix-la  Chajielle,  Diisseldorf,  Ellierfeld,  and  other 


towns  of  the  district,  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  gave 
a  concert  the  other  evening  in  the  noblo  Giirzenich 
room  at  Cologne,  anil  was  received  in  the  most  cor- 
dial fashion  conceivable.  A  pianoforte  "monster" 
concert,  calling  itself  historical,  was  the  other  day 
given  in  the  City  of  the  Three  Kings  by  M.  Mortier 
de  la  F'ontaine.  The  programme  consisted  of  twenty 
pieces  of  music,  ranging  between  the  days  of  Dr. 
John  Bull  and  the  Abbe  Liszt. — Alhcnccum. 

Posthumous  Works  of  Mendelssohn.  Wo 
translate  from  ihe  Si'/nalc:  "Jlendclssohn's  son,  the 
young  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn  Bartlioldy,  wdio  lives 
in  Heidelberg,  having  been  appointed  .  Professor  of 
•History  there,  has  been  resting  from  his  arduous 
labors  for  some  weeks  in  Baden-Baden.  He  is  nt 
present  oecuiHcd  with  the  publication  of  a  second 
series  of  the  works  left  in  manuscript  by  his  illustrious 
father.  The  first  of  these,  the  Trumpet  Ovcrtuio,  in 
C,  (composed  in  IS2G,)  has  recently  appeared  as  op. 
101  ;  and  others  will  soon  follow.  The  first  to  bo 
expected  is  a  now  book  of  'Songs  without  Words,' 
composed  between  1841  and  1845,  that  is  to  say  iu 
his  last  period.  Next  will  come  a  posthumous  Sym- 
phony, the  so-called  'Reformation  Symphony,"  in  D 
minor,  written  for  the  Festival  of  the  Reformation  in 
1830  and  at  that  time  performed  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don. We  have  furihermoro  to  expect  a  set  of  Kliuht 
and  a  Piano  Sonata  (composed  in  1827),  besides  a 
funeral  March  for  wind  instruments,  which  Mendels- 
Bohn  wrote  in  IS3G  for  the  funeral  of  Norbert  Burg- 
mtiller.  This  beautiful  March,  arranged  for  orches- 
tra, lias  been  ]ierformcd  in  Baden-Baden,  exciting  a 
lively  interest  among  the  friends  of  music. 

An  important  posthumous  work  by  Schubert  has 
been  published  by  Spina,  of  N'icnna — the  cantata  of 
"lM:arus."  It  is  planned  on  the  scale  of  a  full 
Oratorio,  but  only  two  jiarts  are  completed  ;  the 
composer  did  not  live  to  write  further  than  the  (lentb 
bed,  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  grave.  'J'he 
grief  of  Jesus — the  .nwe  and  glory  of  the  miracle,  are 
wanting.  That  which  exists,  however,  shows  S<-hu- 
bort's  geniu.i  in  its  highest  form  ;  exceeding  m 
sublimity,  and  c'lualllng  in  originality  and  beauty, 
the  tinc%t  portions  of  bis  Mass  in  K  flat.  In  "Laza- 
rus," however,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  felt  his  tendency 
to  prolixity  ;  arising  probably  from  a  want  of  oppor- 
tunitv  to  hear  bis  com])Ositions  executed.  The  Atlu- 
ntriiin  says  it  is  imjiossible  to  perform  that  wonderf"ul 
frngmciit  as  it  stands,  but  a  selection  of  half  a  dozen 
numbers  inav  be  made  with  ease. 


Paris 

The  San  Francisco  Musiad  Mrmtli'.ij  translates  and 
condenses  from  the  Paris  Guiilc  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Orplicon  singing  schools  : 

"The  Orphe'on  furnishes  to  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
munal .Schools  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music, 
and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  best  poetry,  and  revealing  to  them  the  primordial 
laws  of  harmony,  cultivates  the  ear,  and  teaches 
them  to  speak  their  language  with  a  ])urer  pronunci- 
ation. There  ihey  acfinire  the  taste  for  elevating 
recreations,  and  learn  above  all,  bow  fiom  the  union 
of  voices,  may  spring  the  union  of  hearts.  For,  at 
the  Crphe'on,  all  classes  meet  together — masters  and 
workmen,  townsmen  and  sobliers,  rich  and  poor, 
peasants  and  citizens  ; — all  liberal  luinds  are  inter- 
ested in  this  useful  in.^titution,  as  yet  hardly  thirty 
years  old.  It  is  after  the  I.inlfrtafjn,  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  that  the  Orpheon  has  been  modeled. 

"The  first  German  Liedertafel  was  founded  at 
Berlin,  in  1808,  by  the  musician  Zclter,  assisted  by 
Goethe  :  and  another  poet,  none  other  than  Beran- 
ger,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Orphe'on  by 
proposing  B.  Wilhem  as  Singing  Master  in  the 
schools  of  mutual  instruction,  when  in  October,  1818, 
the  study  of  music  was  inlroduced  into  them.  It 
was  not  until  183j,  however,  that  the  .Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  ordered  the  introduction  of  sing- 
ing into  the  Communal  schools.  Three  years  later, 
singing  was  regularly  taught  in  all  the  universities. 

"There  remained  the  working  classes,  both  at 
Paris  and  in  the  departments.  At  the  snggcslion, 
and  under  the  eye  of  Wilhem,  M.  Hubert,  an  excel- 
lent professor,  opened,  in  1835,  in  the  Rue  Montgol- 
fier,  a  cour.'ie  of  vocal  music  for  working  people,  and 
the  pupils  of  these  evening  schools  were  able,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  to  sing  in  chorus.  This  first 
success  led  to  the  opening  of  similar  schools  at  the 
Halle  aux  Draps,  the  Rue  do  Fleurus,    the  Rue  d' 


Argcnteuil,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  to-day,  according  to 
ofiicial  documents,  there  are  in  France,  3,243  choral 
societies,  numbering  147,5UIJ  singers. 

"The  Orphe'on  had  thus,  at  its  disposition,  bun- 
dreds  of  tenor  and  bass  voices  to  reinforce  and  com- 
plete the  choruses  of  our  Communal  schools. 

"The  more  the  public  performances  were  uinlii- 
plied,  the  more  clearly  manifest  became  the  interest 
felt  in  the  cause  of  the  f)ri)h('on.  In  1852,  the  func- 
tions at  first  discharged  by  B.  Wilhem,  and  after- 
wards by  JI.  Hubert,  devolved  upon  the  distinguish- 
ed composer,  M.  Cli.  Gfuinod.  Tliis  eminent  musi- 
cian handed  in  his  resignation  in  I860,  and  the  Or- 
pheon, continually  growing  in  pros]>crity,  was  then 
divided  into  two  sections  ;  that  of  the  left  hank  of 
the  Seine  under  the  direction  of  i\I.  Francois  Bazin, 
and  that  of  the  right,  under  JI.  Jules  Pasdcloup.  .M. 
Hubert  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Communal 
schools  on  the  right  bank,  and  JI.  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left. 

"Such  is,  in  brief  the  his'ory  of  the  establishment 
and  jirogress  of  the  Orpbcon. 

"livery  Thursday  evening,  the  adult  pupils  receive 
a  lesson  from  their  director,  and,  every  Sundav  af- 
ternoon, adults  and  children  meet  together  to  repeat 
the  choruses.  The  division  under  the  charge  of  M. 
F.  Bazin  meets  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  the  division 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  has  hilberto  met  in  the 
hall  of  ilic  Grand  Orient  line  Cadet,  hut  will  soon  bo 
obliged  to  move. 

"Every  spring  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  jito- 
gress  niade,  at  which,  1.200  chosen  |iiipils.  sing  be- 
fore the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  Superintending 
Committee,  the  new  pieces  which  they  have  learned. 
Their  repcrtoiro  is  very  rich,  for  our  best  composers 
take  pleasure  in  ad<ling  to  it  every  day.  Adolphe 
Adam,  Halevy,  M.  Ambroisc  Thomas,  Felicien  Da- 
vid, Cli.  Gounod,  Fr.  Bazin,  and  other  masters  have 
furnished  for  it  fine  choral  compositions. 

"Thanks  to  their  directors,  our  Orpbc'onists  culii- 
vnte  by  turns  Pcrgolcsi  and  Lesueur,  Handel  and 
Rossini,  Gluck  and  Mendelssohn,  Gretry  and  Weber, 
Jlozart  and  Schubert,  the  old  masters  and  the  new, 
tlio  Classical  and  the  Romantic  school." 

A  fqreign  critic  writes  :  "The  reprice,  of  L'ICIisir 
d'Amorc,'  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  has  rccentlv  been 
the  principal  musical  feature  in  Paris.  Of  course, 
Adeliria  I'atti  was  the  AdiiKt,  and  certainly  it  is  one 
of  bor  most  {Inifibcd  and  exquisite  impersonations — 
perhaps,  indeed,  never  so  faithfully  and  bewiichiiigly 
sustained.  And  this  may  be  averred  in  s)jite  of  the 
powerful  reminiscences  of  Mtne.  Pcrsiani,  the  origi- 
nal, JIme.  Frezzolini  and  Mme.  I?osio.  Nothing 
more  j>i'/iif!ith\  more  graceful  and  refined,  more 
coquettish  and  more  truthful  to  nature  has  been  wit- 
nessed on  the  operatic  boards.  As  for  the  singing, 
it  is  inimitable  throughout,  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  greatest  vocal  achievement  of  Mile.  Patti,  who 
was  well  supported  by  Signor  Gardoni  in  the  [lart 
of  Xcnorino  and  by  Sigiuu"  Scalese  in  IJuh-aiH'nn. 
Signor  Agncsi  jilaycd  Serjeant  JJiJrore. 

A  short  opera,  "The  Bride  of  (lorintli,"  bv  M. 
Dupr.ito,  will  be  shortly  produced  at  the  Grand  (Ij)- 
cra. 


RoMi;. — A  jn-ivate  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
city  (says  tho  San  Francisco  Musical  Monllih/)  criti- 
cizes Liszt's  new  Oratorio,  as  follows  : 

"On  the  fith  of  July  last,  nt  S.V  I'.m.,  there  was  giv- 
en in  the  Sala  Dantesea  the  Commendatore  F.  Liszt's 
Oratorio  of  'Christ,'  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
full  Dichestra  of  130  artistes. 

"'Tlie  merits  of  the  composition  and  its  acceptabili- 
ty to  the  audience  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  :  Irn  rehearsals  were  found  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  perfornianco — (this  shosvs  the'inc- 
quality  of  the  parts)  ;  and  when  at  last  performed, 
the  hearers  sbowe  1  the  greatest  irritation,  and  tho 
evening  ended  in  uproar  and  tumult.  Many  of  the 
audience  even  demanded  their  money  back. 

"The  fault  of  all  this  was  thrown  on  the  sopranos 
and  altos  (who  were  boys)  and,  in  accordance  with 
somewhat  novel  ideas  of  justice,  thev  were  dejirived 
of  their  pay.  During  the  rehearsals,  entire  satisfac- 
tion :  at  the  ]ierformance,  quite  the  contrarv. 

"The  fault  was  not  with  the  boys,  but  with  tho 
character  of  the  composition.  Liszt  would  do  well 
to  play  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  lie  can- 
not be  surpassed.  We  might  even  say.  without  hes- 
itation, that  he  is  the  onh/  nju:  who  fiossesses  the  art 
of  playing  on  the  piano  ;  but  he  ought  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  composing  for  voices,  unless  he  wishes 
to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

"There  arc  many  utterly  ignorant  of  music  wlio 
run  after  him,  because  of  his  renown  as  a  pianist, 
and  who  one  day  will  be  obliged  to  confess  their  or- 
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ror.  Piililii^  o|iinion  cMiinot  ha  suiiprusHcd  ;  it  will 
liiiikc  itsolf  known.  Nintlicr  is  it.  nivcii  to  niiiii  to 
1)R  l)(*r(bct  in  everything.  Liszt  iiniy  rnn  liis  fin^er.s 
ovei-  the  key-honrd  ;  ho  posses.sc.s  the  me.clianionl 
imrt  of  mu.sie,  liiit  it  does  not  follow  tliiit  lie  can  com- 
jioso  for  voiee.'!. 

'■'J'heso  two  difl'erent  hranehes  nre  rc;irhed  liy  dif- 
ferent jmths.  Neither  otic  of  llieni  supposes  the 
other.  'I'lie  r-a/ seii'niitie  part  <jf  ninsie,  jind  esijec- 
lally  lli.il  whieli  re^rards  the  hnman  voiee,  Li'^zt  iloes 
not  possess  ;  and  liis  works  prove  this  to  all  nnprejn- 
dieetl  hearers." 

The  writer  says,  elsewhere  : 

"The  'Sala  Dantesea'  is  a  hall  here  at  which  are 
given  concerts,  hoth  vocal  .■mil  instrnmcntal,  in  order 
to  dnpe  forei^iners,  and  pocket  a  little  cash. 

"Old  compositions,  baptized  hy  the  name  of  this 
or  that  school,  and  assij.'ned  to  any  century,  are  per- 
formed ;  ami  to  this  amusement  is  given  the  name  of 
'Historical  Concerts.'  That  you  mav  know  where 
we  stand  in  the  matter  of  vocal  composition,  it  is 
only  necessiiry  to  .state  thut  they  have  lately  perform- 
ed a  |)iece  of  vocal  music  by  Liszt !" 


'^loigljt's  loiivniil  of  Ulusif. 

i-iOSI'ON,  NdV.  9,l«f(7. 
Draping  the  Flag. 

Siiliinliii/,    Novemher  2,   1SC7. 
Oh,  Flag  !  that  o'er  my  quiet  homo 

Has  often  floated,  now  I  bind 
On  thee  a  mournful  badge  of  woe, 

As  thus  I  give  thee  to  the  wind. 

In  hours  of  joy  and  glowing  pride 
I  oft  have  flung  thee  broadly  out, 

Seeming  to  bear  the  rallying  cry, 
The  bugle  call,  the  victor's  shout. 

Yet  ever,  'mid  thy  stripes  and  stars, 
I  saw  the  hero's  life  blood  stream. 

As  from  rebellion 'sjiands  were  torn 
These  colors  in  the  death  fire's  gleam. 

Now,  jinrified  by  blood  and  tears 

From  the  dark  blot  of  slavery's  stain, 

I  ne'er  had  thought  to  gaze  once  more 
Upon  thy  folds  with  bitter  pain. 

Yet  soon  with  tears  thy  banner  broad 
Was  closely  bound  hy  mournful  band, 

When  the  whole  world  with  us  deplored 
The  Leader,  Father  of  our  Land. 

Again  amid  thy  folds  there  floats 

The  mournfal  sign  of  household  grief; 

(Even  so  slight  a  token  seems 
To  wounded  hearts  a  fond  relief. ) 

Oh,  Flag,  thou  art  embalmed  by  tears, 

And  sanctified  by  Pleroes'  fame, 
Yet  on  the  record  thou  dost  watch 

None  higher  stands  than  Andrew's  name. 

Droop,  then,  'mid  thousand  other  signs 
Which  signal  through  our  land  to-dny 

What  heavy  loss  befel  the  State 

When  in  his  ]:trime  he  passed  away. 

Not  passed  away  ;  his  well  earned  fame 
Shall  with  his  country's  banner  bo 

Entwined  ;  to  each  true  heart  the  sign 
of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Liberty. 

Music  in  Boston. 
i\[r.  L.  F.  ri.\RRisON'.s  first  concert,  last  I\Ion- 
day  evening,  brought  back  to  us  INladame  P.\- 
REP.i.-Ros.\,  and  lier  husband,  with  Signer  Fer- 
RANTi,  and  for  a  new  and  singular  attraction  tlie 
pianist  wliom  we  all  tbouglit  so  wonderful  twen- 
ty years  ago,  Leopold  de  JIeyer.  It  was  tlie 
Parepa  troupe  somewhat  shorn  of  its  old  propor- 


tions, and  williont  an  ovchestra,  so  that  there 
was  no  particular  propriety  in  styling  it  a 
"Grand"  (^'onccrt.  But  the  Jlusie  Hall  was  re- 
markably well  filled,  and  tlie  favorites  of  two 
years  past  were  very  cordially  welcomed.  Wine. 
Rosa's  cheerful,  gi^nerous  presence  still  bespoke 
the  favor,  wliich  her  noble  voice  and  song  con- 
firmed. Tlie  voice  was  as  clear,  as  pure,  as  all- 
snflieing  as  before,  and  the  delivery  as  perfect; 
only  at  times,  in  stronger  passages,  it  sounded  a 
little  hard,  and  in  the  strength  we  missed  some- 
thing of  the  old  sweetness ;  not  so  at  all  in  the 
jnezza  vorc,  which  was  singularly  beautiful  and 
even,  with  all  her  artistic  fineness,  certainty  and 
ease  of  execution.  AVe  wished  the  selections 
had  been  better ;  they  were  mostly  of  the  very 
ordinary  English  ballad  kind  : — "Tripping 
through  the  meadowF,"  by  Molley,  set  down  as 
"new,"  but  inerely  another  specimen  of  that  nev- 
er new  "Five  o'clock  in  the  morning"  scliool, 
which  sells  so  well  and  employs  so  many  manu- 
facturers in  England  ; — a  French  Romance  :  ".Si 
til  .lanais,"  by  English  (Irish)  Balfe ;  a  ballad  or 
two  more  for  encores, — all  of  course  sung  with 
spirit,  and  captivating  to  the  less  musical  part  of 
an  audience.  Tlie  one  good  thing  was  the  little 
Duet:  "Crude!,  percJie  fin orn,"  from  Mozart's 
Figaro,  which  she  sang  with  Ferranti. 

Equally  ordinary  and  without  claim  upon  real- 
ly musical  oars  and  feelings  were  the  violin  se- 
lections of  our  friend  Carl  Rosa,  whose  very 
presence  always  wins  one's  sympathy,  and  whose 
playing  this  year,  as  we  intimated  before,  by  its 
greater  evenness  and  smoothness  and  the  absence 
of  forced  tone,  shows  the  good  influence  of  a  more 
quiet,  settled  life.  But  beautiful  and  searching 
as  were  the  tones,  and  fine  the  execution,  one 
expects  from  such  an  artist  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  mere  Bellini  Souvenirs  and  fantastical 
Fantasias  on  themes  from  the  Freyschiitz. 

But  the  object  of  most  curiosity  was  the  piano 
virtuoso,  our  old  friend  De  Meyer.  As  he  has- 
tened upon  the  stage,  hat  and  gloves  in  hand, 
bowing  and  smiling,  greatly  changed  by  years, 
we  knew  him  more  by  the  fire  of  the  eyes  and  by 
a  certain  vnniehm  air,  than  by  anything  else. 
Seated  at  the  piano,  the  old  ways  and  motions, 
the  characteristic  touch,  so  nervous,  and  in  soft- 
er passages  beautifully  clear  and  limpid,  the  ec- 
centric dash  and  energy,  the  wilful  and  super- 
fluous force  thrown  into  the  accent  of  a  single 
note  ;  the  exciting  promise  of  now  and  then  a 
marked  opening  and  then  the  wandering  away 
into  indefinite  prolixity  of  ornamental  passage 
work  (for  all  his  pieces  were  of  liis  own  compo- 
sition) ;  but  all  the  time  an  individuality,  a  min- 
gled sense  of  a  once  fine  but  fitful  fire  and  gro- 
tesqueness,  brought  back  the  man.  He  is  still  a 
remarkable  player,  but  not  what  he  was.  Yet 
there  is  enough  individuality  about  it  to  make  it 
(for  a  while  at  least)  interesting.  If  he  would 
only  play  gooil  music  !  But  we  suppose  the  i^lr- 
luofn  tendency,  too  long  indulged  in,  becomes  at 
last  an  unconquerable  fatality,  a  sort  of  night- 
mare spell  paralyzing  the  very  will  that  would 
return.  He  did,  to  be  sure,  on  being  recalled, 
play  a  familiar  thing  of  Chopin  ;  you  of  course 
recognized  the  features,  and  yet  half  doubted 
them,  so  little  was  there  of  the  Chopin  soul.  For 
the  rest,  his  own  "Depart  et  Retour"  was  deli- 
cate and  tender,  although  somewhat  common- 
place, in  the  first  part,  and  fiery  in  the  second  ; 
and  his  Xvnna  Fantasia,  opening  with  a   really 


stately  transcription  of  the  Druid  march,  soon 
began  to  wander,  automatically,  up  and  down 
tlie  keys  in  thin  conventional  bravura,  brilliant, 
but  bringing  no  new  thought,  only  at  times  start- 
ling by  a  fit  of  fiery  accent.  Tlie  Steinway  pi- 
ano, extremely  sweet  in  toncjvhen  softly  or  mod- 
erately played,  jingled  as  if  taxed  beyond  its 
power  in  the  strong  passages. 

The  rosy,  rollicking,  rich-voiced  Ferranti,  put 
to  it  for  new  buffo  songs,  could  only  put  us  off  with 
third-rate  ones.  Balfe 's  "Postilion"  has  not  /je- 
tiius,  without  which  fun  is  weariness :  and  that 
crying,  scolding  air  from  Fioranti's  "Columella," 
relies  on  the  quick,  angry  reiteration  of  the  word 
"Femmine !  feminine  J"  for  any  witty  point  it 
has,  while  the  hno-JioiAng  was  too  buffoonish  for 
an  artistic  concert.  In  short  the  Concert,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  artistic,  fine  as  the  execution  was, 
of  course,  with  such  superior  artists.  In  place  of 
Orchestra,  there  were  Organ  pranks  at  begin- 
ning and  end  by  Mr.  Thayer,  and  rather  dry 
piano-forte  accompaniment  by  Mr.  G.  AV. 
Colby. 

The  second  of  the  five  Parepa  concerts  takes 
place  this  evening,  and  the  third  to-morrow 
(Sunday),  when  we  look  for  a  programme  at 
least  worthy  of  a  week  day. 

Symphony  Concerts.  The  habits  of  a  fort- 
nightly paper  compelling  us  to  go  to  press  upon 
the  very  Thursday  of  the  concert,  we  cannot  re- 
port yet  of  the  first  one.  We  can  only  speak  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  programme  (how  rich  it  is, 
how  well  contrasted  in  its  two  parts,  we  have 
shown  in  our  last)  and  of  the  rehearsals;  and  we 
doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  say  in  our  next 
that  it  did  not  disappoint  the  glowing  hopes  of 
the  unusually  large  and  generous  subscription 
audience.  We  know  pretty  well,  too,  how  fine 
a  surprise  the  public  will  have  experienced  in 
the  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  the  true  musical 
spirit  of  the  young  member  of  the  Harvard  Asso- 
ciation, the  last  graduate  taken  info  its  ranks, 
the  sweet  college  singer  of  a  year  ago,  who  now 
makes  his  debut  in  his  native  city,  where  he  pro- 
poses to  devote  himself  to  the  best  classical  (In- 
cluding Oratorio)  music,  Mr.    George   L.    Os-  • 

GOOD. 

To  the  full  efl^ect  of  that  Dedication  Overture 
(op.  124)  of  Beethoven  especially,  as  well  as  of 
the  "Jupiter"  Syinphony,  the  Gade  "Highlands" 
"Overture"  and  Mendelssohn's" Scotch"  Sympho- 
ny, we  do  need  a  greater  force  of  strings  in 
our  Orchestra.  The  musical  means  are  not  so 
great  as  the  musical  heart  of  Boston.  But  let 
the  heart  continue  earnest  and  the  means  will 
come.  Surely,  a  public,  which  gives  nearhj  thir- 
teen liunilred  season  suhscrihers  for  eight  purely 
classical  Symphony  concerts,  deserves  to  have  a 
noble  Orchestra!  And  this  large  list  has  cost 
scarcely  any  effort ;  the  simple  knowledge  that 
the  good  plan  of  pure  programmes  would  be  per- 
severed in,  and  that  the  nucleus  of  the  right  au- 
dience was  guarantied  beforehand  in  the  very 
character  of  the  Association  that  provides  the 
concerts,  has  proved  enough,  as  was  anticipated, 
to  draw  the  real  music-lovers  in  such  numbers. 
Verily  we  have  not  our  fair  share  of  good  classi- 
cal violin  and  'cello  players  here,  when  larger 
citie.s,  which  abound  in  them,  show  so  much  less 
of  the  right  sort  of  appetite.  We  are  sure, 
there  is  room  in  Boston  for  a  dozen  first-rate  or- 
chestra musicians  in  the    string  department,  in- 
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cluiliii}^  another  fine  Quartet  for  Cheimber  Con- 
certs ;  and,  with  ;i  littlo  patience,  tliey  would 
finil  siippoi'f  here.  The  hlnher  kind  of  orciipa- 
tion  for  such  will  steadily  go  on  increasing ; 
those  who  come,  if  they  are  competent,  can  take 
the  first  places,  not  a  few  of  which  arc  just  now 
vacant. 

The  second  concert  (Nov.  21)  reverts  to  last 
year's  plan  of  programme — instead  of  two  Sym- 
phonies, one  Symphony  and  a  Concerto.  Part  I. 
Cherubini's  Overture  to  .l/r(A'f/(new);  a  Bach  aria, 
sung  by  Mrs.  C'AnY  ;  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two 
pianos,  played  by  Messrs.  Lang  and  Paukkh. 
— Part  II.  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  (B 
flat)  ;  Songs  by  Jlrs.  Cary  ;  Overture  to  Ohcmn. 
The  Symphony  in  the  third  Concert  will  be  by 
Haydn. 

The  IIaxdel  and  IIaydn  Society  arc  re- 
hearsing Mendelssohn's  42nd  I'sahn,  with  selec- 
tions from  "Solomon,"  &c.,  for  the  Saturday 
evening,  and  "Samson"  for  the  Sunday  evening, 
after  Thanksgiving.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  is  engaged  for  the 
tenor  solos  in  the  "iMessiah"  at  Christmas 
time. 


Shall  we  be  a  Musical  People  ? 

The  following  appeared  some  months  since  in 
the  leading  Methodist  journal  of  this  city,  Ziati'.i 
Ilcralil.  We  must  confess  much  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  expressinl  in  it,  and  it  is  certainly  hope- 
ful when  Jlcthodists  begin  to  entertain  them. 

The  love  of  music  has  become  so  wiilespread 
and  so  deep  among  ns,  that  henceforth  the  divine 
Art  must  be  counted  among  the  vital  interests  of 
this  people.  Music  must  enter  largely  into  the 
education  of  freemen.  To  love  freedoEn  and  to 
trust  to  that  as  the  very  soul  and  ]irinciple  of  all 
our  institutions,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  .ill 
political  and  social  order,  and  yet  to  neglect  the 
culture  of  the  ideal  arts, — especially  that  art 
which  is  the  most  ideal,  the  most  free,  the  most 
spiritual,  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  Arts, 
the  Art  of  Tones, — why,  a  great  jicoplo  might  as 
well  hope  to  live  and  realize  true  liberty  without 
religion.  The  instinct  of  liberty  in  the  individu- 
al, the  pursuit  of  one's  owa  pleasure  (what  he 
fancies  his  own  life,)  will  always  be  more  or  less 
in  conllict  witli  the  restraints  of  general  order; 
freedom  of  thought,  the  free  play  of  the  in([uiring 
and  insatiabh-  intellect  will  call  in  ipiestion  ev- 
ery creed  and  system  ;  the  genial  element  in  hu- 
man nature  will  ever  prove  too  strong  for  un- 
resthetic  diet.  Positive  legal  enactments,  posi- 
tive forms  of  religinn,  moral  prohibitions  can  do 
much,  can  at  least  preserve  a  certain  outward 
decency  and  show  of  onler;  but  they  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  great  thirst  of  the  soul,  which  is  for  a 
real  taste  of  the  divine  life,  of  heavenly  freedom, 
harmony  and  beauty  even  here  in  this  world, 
amid  these  mortal  cares  and  struggles,  with  and 
through  as  well  as  in  spite  of  the  natural  man. 

For,  after  all,  our  creeds,  our  politics,  our  so- 
cial ambitions  anil  distinction.s,  our  very  pursuit 
of  the  outward  means  of  life,  divide  ns  ;  not  even 
religion,  in  any  recognizeil  outward  tbrni  or  or- 
ganization, can  be  said  truly  to  unite  'men;  yet 
the  great  inmost  yearning  of  the  devout  soul  is 
for  unity,  to  be  made  one,  consciously  and  freelv, 
with  the  Life  that  is  in  God.  Now  in  a  republic, 
more  than  under  any  system,  the  Wpq  play  which 
there  is  for  every  soi't  of  comp(-tition,  the  "free 
fight"  (to  borrow  a  slang  term)  of  individualities, 
the  rush  and  scramble  for  distinction,  and  for 
wealth,  the  absence  of  the  old  iiaternal  tender- 
ness of  governments  providing  for  the  children 
play  things,  beautiful  amusements  and  surround- 
ings, galleries  of  Art,  parks,  etc.,  makes  it  partic- 
ularly indispensable  to  the  whole  social  educa- 
tion that  we  promote  in  every  way  the  culture  of 
the  Beautiful.  It  is  not  en'ough  that  we  are 
taught  riglit  moral  principles  ;  we   must  form  a  j 


tnste  for  what  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  ;  a 
man's  Indies  mould  him  by  a  more  uninteiinittent, 
unseen,  silent  pressure  than  even  the  convictions 
of  his  mind  or  traditions  from  without,  or  con- 
science from  within.  Let  the  American  people 
grow  up  with  a  sincere  taste  for  harmony  and 
beauty,  taste  for  Art,  for  Music,  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  let  them  learn  through  Art  the  meaning 
of  the  word  7f'»iiVi/,  and  in  this  culture  we  shall 
have  the  silent,  sure  corrective  of  so  much  that  is 
violent,  obtrusive  and  uneasy,  so  much  that  is 
prosaic,  hard,  pretentious,  egotislic,  in  our  nation- 
al character.  Saintship  is  beautiful,  heroism  is 
beautiful ;  but  they  are  exceptional  also,  they  are 
sublime,  and  all  cannot  be  sublim".  But  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  (and  that  is  sure  to 
rpiicken  the  sense  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
character),  tends  insensibly  to  round  oil  the 
sharp  corners  of  our  ofi'ensive  democratic  indi- 
viduality, to  make  us  forget  ourselves,  to  supply 
the  unseemly  lack  of  reverence  which  has  been 
charged  upon  us,  to  fill  us  with  the  instinct  of 
liarmony,  good  order  and  good  manners.  Taste 
is  conscience  absorbed  into  the  very  nerve  and 
fibre  of  one's  life ;  with  a  sincere  /(/.';/('  for  wdiat  is 
beautiful,  it  is  less  easy  to  oflend. 

Our  people,  pre-occupied  .so  long  with  the  first 
cares  of  laying  the  founilations  of  their  |)olitical 
and  socual  fortune,  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
need  of  lesthetie  culture.  I!elit;ion,  politics  and 
business — these  were  the  only  interests  we  dared 
to  be  in  earnest  about.  But  Art,  the  culture  of 
the  love  of  the  Ideal,  had  to  come  in  to  keep 
these  from  beioming  acrid  and  unendiu'able. 
Mere  oniusement,  mere  I'Liy  without  art  or  beau- 
ty, soon  sinks  to  the  bestial;  we  must  htlimi  in 
jilay,  believe  in  amusement  and  in  joy,  as  we  do 
in  the  soul  itself;  we  must  bidieve  in  the  seniles 
if  wi^  would  have  the  senses  minister  to  the  soul; 
and  to  bidieve  thus  we  must  have  -Vrt  for  n  me- 
diator ;  for  Art  shows  us,  sings  us  the  Ideal  in 
forms  speaking  to  and  throujjh  the  senses.  Art 
reconciles  the  spiritual  with  the  material.  Our 
jieople  are  becoming  alive  to  this  thouLdit.  There 
is,  we  verily  believe,  a  gri'at  awakenin;;  amon;r 
us  to  tlie  need,  the  value,  the  divine  iidluenee  of 
Art.  A  gri'at  aclivily  in  .-dl  the  walks  of  Art  is 
developing  in  this  utilitarian  ]ieople.  Kspeeially 
do  we  seem  smitten  of  late  with  a  love,  or  at  any 
rate  a  strong  desire,  fi)r  that  which  is  at  once  the 
most  ideal  and  the  most  i)0[iular  of  the  Arts,  .Mu- 
sic 

It  would  be  presunijiluous  to  call  oiu'selves  as 
yet  a  musical  iieople,  in  the  full  sense,'  for  in- 
stance, that  the  (ii'rmans  are,  or  that  the  Italians 
were.  But  the  vi^'or  wiih  which  we  s(Mze  upon 
all  musical  oiiportunilies.  both  of  enjoying  and  of 
learning,  is  fi\st  bi'comins  a  great  siijn  of  the 
times  with  us;  the  aetivily  goes  on  increasing  in 
a  compound  ratio,  that  looms  most  formidably 
ahead.  Certainly  it  is  a  social  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Its  value  of  course  is  in  projiorlion  to 
its  earnestness,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  mere 
passing  fishion.  There  is  a  deep  musical  move- 
ment in  this  community,  strongest  and  (lee]]est 
just  where  there  is  the  most  of  general  culture 
and  the  most  of  fiilh  and  true  humanitv;  strong- 
est in  Xew  Kngland.  ami  in  such  centres  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  as  ]5oston,  and  more  or  less 
all  the  great  cities  ;  but  in  the  other  cities  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  more  an  imported 
enthusiasm,  wdiile  here  it,  sprint's  more  sincerelv 
from  within,  a  deep-felt  want  of  our  whole  social 
and  religious  nature. 

Think  of  the  oratorios,  the  operas,  the  concerts, 
in  L'reater  numbers  and  variety  than  ever,  and  of 
lii^'her,  purer  quality,  which  our  jieople  of  all 
classes  have  thi-onged  to  this  winter,  spending  as 
if  fiir  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  hearing  a  great  artist  or  a  creat  work 
of  Beethoven,  or  Ilandel,  or  Mozart,  or  I^Iendels- 
sohn  !  Think  how  classical  the  general  appetite 
has  grown  (of  course  there  is  alwavs  at  the  same 
time  a  large  audience  for  superficial  medlevsand 
all  sorts  of  claptrap — there  is  everywhere,  even 
in  Leipzig  and  Vienna),  how  many  .symphonies 
we  crave  each  season,  how  fond  we  are  not  only 
of  "The  Messiah"  and  the  "Creation."  (the  two 
only  oratorios  known  here  fifty  years  aao,  and 
which  led  the  founders  of  our  venerable  Oratorio 


society  to  couple  in  its  titles  two  names  so  re- 
motely related  to  each  other  as  Handel  and 
Haydn),  but  also  of  •'Jephlha,"  "Samson,"  "Ju- 
das Maccab;eus,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "St.  Paul," 
"Elijah,"  "Hymn  of  Praise," — all  such  great 
works,  and  only  such — for  it  would  be  hard  now 
to  revive  nun  h  interest  in  such  a  work  as  ^l'eu- 
konun's  "David  ;"  think  how  steadily  the  mere 
sensational,  "efi'ect"  music,  tried  here  many 
times,  as  all  new  fa.shions  are,  has  been  losing 
ground  in  Boston  progranmies,  while  the  trim 
masters,  those  who  wrought  in  all  sincerity  and 
not  tor  to-day's  applause,  have  held  their  own  ; 
think  how  the  Chamber  Concerts,  where  one 
hears  music  in  its  most  abstract,  pure  form  of 
Quartets,  etc.,  for  stringed  instruments,  or  the 
piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Schubei-t, 
and  other  da.ssical  works  of  Bach,  Mendid.-isohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin, — works  of  such  rare  genius 
and  earnestness  almost  exclnsivelj,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  mere  show-pii'ces  and  displays  of  won- 
drous feats  of  execution — hav<'  hardly  found  eve- 
nings enough  in  a  week  to  give  all  the  .-irtisls, 
each  with  a  faithful  r//(»^/(' of  admiring  listeners, 
a  chance.  Think  how  many  admirabb'  |)ianis!s, 
skilled  interpreters  of  all  thi^  best  that  has  been 
written  for  their  instrument,  whether  solo  or  in 
concert  with  others,  have  found  encouragement 
to  settle  down  here,  both  as  public  players  and 
teachers  I  Think,  too,  what  ]iianos  we  have 
manufacturecl  here, — how  thi'  Chickering  Grands 
are  the  themes  of  wonder  at  the  Paris  Exposilioii 
now, — and  what  <dnirch  organs,  how  m.iin'  of 
thi'm  and  how  large  and  perfect;  of  the  siiper- 
\nt\v{'\y  r/rerif  Organ,  one  of  the  worlii's  three  or 
four  best  and  largest,  that  stands  all  the  time 
with  ever  so  much  (piiet  baek-groiind  of  reserv- 
ed fiirce  in  our  noble  Music  Hall;  and  think  of 
the  Hall  itself,  and  of  our  many  halls.  'I'lien 
finally  think  of  tin?  great  music  schools  th:il  have 
s[>rung  up  so  rapidly  among  us, — two  of  ihi'in 
taking  the  ambitious  name  of  Conservatory,  and 
already  boasting  their  three  hiimlreil  anil  their 
five  hundred  [iiipils. — and  of  the  I'agerness  there 
is  among  our  young  men  and  women,  and  even 
children,  to  learn  .all  that  they  po.ssibly  can.  with- 
in their  means,  of  mnsi(r  theoreticalh'  and  prac- 
tically. It  really  seems  as  if  all  \ew  Eiiglend 
wen^  fired  with  the  idea  of  becoming  '  ti  niassi  a 
musician.  And  so,  naturally,  at  the  same  time 
music  is  becoming  an  immense  branch  of  busi- 
ness, both  in  the  way  of  trade  and  niannlaiture 
and  professifju.  \'eiily  there  is  ni.aehinery 
enough  at  work,  and  there  is  motive  power 
enough  behind  it,  to  work  out  a  great  musical 
culture  here,  lilindly  or  wisely,  a  i;reat  musical 
movement  is  accumulating  monienium  at  a  for- 
midable rate.  The  mon-  important,  then,  that  it 
shoiilil  understand  itself,  that  il  should  recognize 
true  landmarks,  and  be  kept  in  a  sound  and  true 
direction. 


Ci.KVKLAM),  Ohio. — The  Menilelssolni  tiuiiuctle 
Chib  concerts  on  the  2;iil  and  •J4lh  were  verv  suc- 
cessful. Case  Hall  was  lijleil  on  hoili  iiij;hts  wiili 
lovers  of  gooii  music,  nnil  we  c:in  smCl-Iv  .'•iiy,  mine 
were  ilisnppointcil,  for  more  re;illy  enjovahlc  coiicciis 
were  never  given  in  tliis  city.  '\\'c  ha\e  not  space  to 
uive  llie  inoi^ramines,  wliich  coinjuiscd  selections 
from  Menilclssohn,  Beethoven,  .Meyerhccr.  .\!(iz:irt, 
&e.  The  thorough  sympathy  of  the  (inintcite  f'liili, 
and  the  deliency  of  their  execuiion,  renilers  ilieir 
interpretation  of  cl.assieiil  niiisii'  very  nearly  iieifi'ct. 
Jliss  Adilie  S.  Myiin,  wlio  rnnile  her  first  appe;ir;iiice 
here  in  these  concerts,  proveil  herself  nn  exrelleiit 
artiste.  She  has  a  voice  of  iiire  conipiiss  aitil  heniiiv, 
and  seems  to  /it/  what  she  slnixs.  Slie  san^'  a  nmn- 
hcr  of  clianning  En;,'lisli  and  Ocrninn  leillails  in  an 
.'idinirahic  nKinncr. —  \]'<>t.  .l/(/.s.    W'diIiJ. 


Mii.wAnKKn,  Wis. — The  li'iTlh  regular  concert 
of  the  olil  Musical  Soi-iety  (Oct.  12),  witli  an  orches" 
tra  of  nearly  tiTty,  hail  the  following  |iio;;raniinc  : 

Overture — Magic  I-"lut« ,  ,  Mu2.Trt. 

Song  for  Soprano Heiclmrdt 

Funeral  M.ircti— (Orchostni) Chopin. 

Mate  Chorus  witti  Solo  Quartet,    [new] Alit. 

Overture— ."Midsummer  Niiihf.s  Dream Mendelssohn. 

I.orely — Scene  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus,  etc  .  (Orchestra  ) 

Mendelssohn. 
We  have  just  had  seven  nights  of  German  Opera  : 
Fiiust  (of  course,)  Martha,    I'dk  ila   Uafiiuait,  Sl/ii- 
(Ulla,  Dry  ?",cis'hiit:,  &c. 
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Lkoti.'uh  on  tmr  PiANO-FonTE. — Mr.  B.  J. 
LiiTiti;,  tlio  well  known  mnsical  tcniclici',  mnile  iiis  de- 
liiit  :is  a  leclnier  Salniiliiy  iilU'rnoon  in  ( lliii'kcrinKn' 
Iliill.  Tlio  Iciclnro  wns  delivercil  li>  tliu  pnpils  of  tlio 
Now  Enf^'lanil  Coiisorvntory  of  Music,  lint  tliero  was 
i|uito  a  nnmlier  of  listeners  outside  of  that  now  largo 
circle.  Mr.  ]jan(;'s  sulijcet  was,  "Tlio  Piano."  lie 
gave  it.s  history  from  the  earliest  period,  and  traced 
its  conr.so  and  inllueneo  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
relation  to  pianos,  Mr.  Lanfj;  (piito  dislielicvcs  in  tlio 
"Squares,"  and  liopos  they  may  he  displaced  by  tho 
"Upriij;hts,"  the  only  kind,  in  his  judgment,  which 
slionid  he  tolerated.  He  tliinks  there  are  too  many 
who  attempt  to  learn  to  play  the  jiiano.  None 
.slionid  do  so  who  do  not  in  some  manner  cxhihit  a 
talent  for  it.  Mere  ]iractiee,  however  lont^  continued, 
will  not  make  a  player  unless  there  is  an  original  ca- 
pacity hehind  it.  Wlien  abroail  Mr.  I<an(;  saw  the 
l)est  pianos  of  the  world.  Amoiifj  the  most  exquis- 
ite was  a  S|janish  ;  and  the  worst  from  Galway.  Ho 
regards  those  made  in  Boston  as  unsurpassed  in  tho 
world,  and  liolievcs  tlio  perfection  of  piano  construc- 
tion lias  hcen  aliout  reached.  A  Boston  piano,  made 
by  Boston  mechanics,  is  good  enough.  Mr.  Lang 
gave  much  good  and  practical  advice  as  to  learning 
and  teaching  the  piano.  He  uttered  .some  pretty  se- 
vere tilings  against  some  of  tho  music  of  the  day,  and 
regarded  miscellaneous  concerts  as  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory. Entertainments  in  wliich  a  whole  sym- 
phony is  given  he  regards  as  something  wortli  while 
to  listen  to.  In  thi.s  connection  he  commended  the 
concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  (Or- 
chestral Union.  The  music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Scimmanii.  and  kindred  composers  was  eulogized, 
while  tho  "hodgepodge"  school  was  kicked  and  cuff- 
ed with  hearty  vehemence.  Touching  those  orna- 
mental articles  of  ("nrniture  known  as  piano  stools,  he 
said  they  were  abominations  and  ought  to  bo  ban- 
ished. The  ordinary  chair  with  a  back  to  it,  against 
which  an  occasional  rest  conid  be  had,  was  worth  a 
dozen  stools.  Some  of  tlie  English  peculiarities  of 
playing  the  piano  were  adverted  to,  and  their  absur- 
dities pointed  out.  The  English  have  their  way  in 
the  mailer  of  piano  playing  just  as  tiiey  do  in  some 
other  things,  and  stick  to  it  whether  good  or  bad.  As 
to  tlie  "art"  of  playing,  and  the  manner,  he  said  he 
could  not  state  it.  It  defied  language  to  express.  It 
was  a  thing  to  hear,  not  to  describe.  He  thought  la- 
dies were  naturally  better  players  and  teachers  than 
men,  as  they  have  a  power  to  easily  acquire  and  im- 
part. Mr.  Lang  spoke  .about  tliree-fonrths  of  an 
hour  in  an  off-hand  and  rather  pleasant  manner.  The 
merit  of  his  lecture  was  in  the  practical  suggestions 
he  threw  out,  which  were  evolved  from  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher.  He  promised  at  the  start  that 
he  should  be  crude,  and  ho  was  a  little  so,  but  the 
information  imparted  was  more  than  an  offset.  Some 
of  his  anecdotes  were  a  little  musty  and  not  always 
apropos,  but  he  gave  on  tlie  whole  satisfaction  to  his 
hearers.  For  a  first  attempt  it  was  fair.  But  it  is 
no  injustice  to  Mr.  Lang  to  say  that  lie  plays  better 
than  he  preaclies. — Pout. 

rnii.ADEtj>iii.\.  Mr.  Carl  Sentz  is  giving  Or- 
chestral Matinees,  in  each  of  wdiich  a  Symphony  by 
Ilavdn  or  Mozart  is  the  iirincipal  feature.  Last 
week  he  gave  Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  which  interests  our 
Boston  renders  just  now.  A  writer  in  the  Eventnfj 
Bulletin  thus  describes  it  for  the  Philadelphians. 

The  name  of  ".lupiler"  lias  been  given  to  this 
Symphony,  jjrobably,  to  indicate  thereby  its  brilliant, 
luajesiic  character.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  vi- 
vace, common  time,  o]^ens  with  a  hold,  defiant  uni- 
sonous passage  for  all  the  instruments  in  two  meas- 
ures, which  is  followed  by  two  measures  taken  by  the 
string  quartet,  piano.  Another  four  measures  of 
slight  variation  from  the  preceding  follows  in  tho 
harmony  of  the  dominant  G.  The  following  period, 
entering  liy  a  martial  rhythm  of  tiie  wind  instru- 
ments, relieved  by  short  rapid  figures  of  tiio  violins 
and  violas  intervening,  is  given  a  somewdiat  jovial 
exjiression.  After  a  close  on  the  second  of  the  key, 
T),  a  new  motive  of  soft,  expressive  character  is  in- 
troduced by  the  violins  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  G, 
wheh  is  happily  imitated  by  the  basses,  who,  seem- 
ini^lv  anxious  to  retain  the  beautiful  first  niotivo 
wdiieh  has  been  so  gracefully  introduced  by  the  vio- 
lins, repeat  it  in  the  key  of  G.  A  vigorous  inciden- 
tal plirase,  after  a  measure's  pause  for  the  wdiolo  or- 
chestra, in  C  minor,  soon  passing,  however,  to  the 
major,  with  intertwining  of  the  first  and  second  mo- 
tives, leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  in  tlie  key  of 
the  dominant.  The  change  froin  tho  dominant  G  to 
E  flat  IS  as  simple  as  striking,  passing  through  three 
notes  only  (g,  f,  b  flat)  in  unison,  and  leads  to  new 
motives  and  frequent  changes  in  harmony.  Much 
wonder  and  admiration  have  been  expressed  in  later 
times  at  the  bold  unisonous  modulations  occurring  in 
Meyerbeer's  works,  and  they  iiavo  been  regarded  as 


something  new  ;  but  here,  and  in  other  places  in  this 
Synipliony,  wi^  liave  them  in  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  in  most  imposing  grandeur.  An  eminent  Ger- 
man critic,  whom  we  cannot  quote  at  any  length, 
says  :  "But  this  outer  bcnuty  is  not  the  all-essential ; 
n  genuine  noble  thought,  a  solid  strength  and  manly 
dignity,  a  brilliant  marching  on,  arc,  by  their  daring 
and  freedom,  tho  characteristic  attributes  of  tho 
eagle." 

The  Andanto  Cantabilc  in  three-four  time,  F-ma- 
jor,  maintains  such  a  peculiar  grace  throughout,  that 
tho  violins  and  violas  should  bo  muted.  It  is  rich  in 
situations  of  effect, particularly  in  the  suddenly  chang- 
ing shading  of  piano  and  forte,  which  seem  iinpas- 
sionately  to  interrupt  the  even,  quiet  flow  of  the  mel- 
ody, but  in  reality  only  the  more  to  elevate  it.  Tho 
three  principal  motives  are  interwoven  in  a  masterly 
manner  ;  the  modulations  and  harmonies  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  jileasing  to  cultivated  ears,  in 
fact,  rich,  exuberant  and  modern  for  all  time. 

The  Minuetto  Allegretto  is  the  picture  of  a  life-en- 
joying man,  undisturbed  by  care  or  anxiety,  cheerful, 
serene  and  joyous,  yet  not  cntirelvfree  from  longings, 
which  seem  to  crop  out  in  the  Trio,  which  also  is  en- 
riched by  its  beautiful  harmonic  concatenations.  The 
Finale,  Allegro  Molto,  in  common  time,  contains  the 
Fugue,  which  also  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  this  wonderful  composition.  Mozart  stands  in 
this  noble  work  of  art  inimitable  and  unapproacha- 
ble, for  no  other  composer  has  ventured  to  introduce 
the  Fugue  form  with  such  an  elegant,  free  handling 
as  pervades  it  throughout.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Schumann,  Gade,  and  others, 
that  when  they  attempted  to  treat  tho  Fugue  in  this 
free  manner,  they  soon  fell  off  from  its  support,  as  if 
they  felt  their  .strength  insufficient  to  carry  them 
through  an  elevation  of  thought  and  style  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  their  work.  But  Mozart  has  left 
us  another  exemplar  of  this  masterly  command  of 
never-failing  resources  of  melody  and  harmony  in 
the  wonderful  overture,  Thr  3!ifrj!r  Flute,  a  work 
which  must  sound  as  well  a  century  hence  as  to-day. 

The  first  four  measures  of  the  Allegro  will  bring  to 
recollection  the  fact  that  this  motive  has  already  been 
used  by  Mozart  in  other  works,  in  his  Masses  and  in 
his  Sonatas,  only  here  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest 
acceptation.  A  precise  analysis,  however,  of  this 
Fugato  movement  cannot  bo  given  here,  for  space 
fails  us,  and  we  should  be  seduced  into  paths  wan- 
dering through  tangled  forests  of  combinations  and 
beautiful  melodic  landscapes,  o'er  which  wo  might 
linger  longer  than  tho  patience  of  our  readers  might 
permit  us.  Let  this  sutTicc  for  the  present,  and  al- 
though a  Niigeli,  from  some  hidden  cause,  may  rant 
and  abuse  this  grand  work  of  Mozart,  as  "without 
style  and  full  of  platitudes  and  confusion,"  let  us  re- 
member that  he  alone  of  all  critics,  of  whatever  time 
or  clime,  dared  to  bespatter  with  gall  and  bitterness 
a  work  which  stands  anions  its  class  as  tho  mighty 
Jove  among  tho  gods  of  Mount  Olympus.  It  is  a 
Jupiter  Touatis. 

New  York. — Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  his 
first  symphony  soire'e  at  Steinway  ILall  on  Saturday 
evening  week.  The  programme  was  exceedingly 
attractive,  skilfully  selected,  and  faithfully  rendered. 
The  opening  piece,  a  "Suite  in  D,"  (overture,  air, 
and  gavotte,)  by  Bach,  and  performed  for  tlie  first 
time  here,  is  a  charming  piece  of  melody,  pure  and 
simple,  and  was  handled  with  delicacy  and  grace. 
Cherubini's  introduction  to  the  third  act  of  "Medea" 
is  a  composition  worthy  of  the  groat  Italian  master, 
full  of  originality,  deep  and  earnest,  boldly  conceived 
and  vigorously  marked  out.  It  received  full  justice 
from  the  orchestra.  Tho  two  movements  (allegro 
and  andante)  from  the  unfinished  "Symphony  in  B 
minor,"  are  genuine  specimens  of  the  genius  of  Schu- 
bert, rich  in  melody,  elaborate  in  modulation,  and 
unmistakable  in  identify.  The  great  feature  of  the 
cveninir.  howovcr,  was  the  production  of  Beethoven's 
magnificent  "Fifth  Symphony,"  (so  well  known  to 
the  lovers  of  music,)  wliich  was  grandly  rendered. 
Never  did  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  bend  more  ear- 
nestly to  their  work  than  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
sublime  poem.  It  was  clearly  a  labor  of  love,  and, 
from  heginninn:  to  end.  the  execution  may  unhesita- 
tinslv  be  pronounced  faultless.  It  was  a  fitting  cul- 
mination to  such  a  programme,  and  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
serves credit  for  placing  the  symphony  at  the  close  of 
the  soiree,  instead  of  at  tho  beginning  as  formerly. 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  was  the  .soloist.  She  appeared 
in  two  operatic  selections,  fully  sustaining  her  well- 
earned  reputation,  and  winning  an  unanimous  en- 
core in  the  aria  from  Mozart's  "Figaro."  The  au- 
dience was  thoroughly  appreciative,  and,  though  not 
as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  yet,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  indefatigable  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  clas- 
sical taste,  was  larger  than  it  was  wont  to  be  in  pre- 
vious seasons.  The  whole  affair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess.— Siind.  Times. 
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Vooal.with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

And  is  it  true?     (Mon  Dicu  !  que  jo  sois  beto). 

"Grand  Duchess."  30 
I  wear  on  my  heart.     (.1' tai  sur  mon  coiur).     "     30 
It  is  a  legend  old.     (Legendo  du  Verrre.)         "     aO 
Tlieae  melodies  from  ttie  "Grand  Duehess"   are  al- 
together charming  and  easily   Bunp.    The  first  con- 
tains Wanda's  pretty  fear  of  her    GeneTal  Kritz,   tho 
second,  tlie  Couplets  on   the  Love  letters,  and  the 
third  the  very  popular  Legend  of  the  Great  Goblet, 
often  encored. 
Come  then,  join  me,     (Vieni  con  me.)     Trio. 

"Leonora." 
Varied  and  rich. 
Angel  Millie.     Ballad.  //.  A.  Tuclcerman.  30 

Another  fine  ballad. 

Sleeping,  why  art  thou  sleeping  ?     Serenade  ? 

J.  M.  Deems.  40 
It's  a  pity  to  be  waked  ont  of  a  sound  sleep,  even 
by  a  .serenade  ;  but  if  it  must  be,  give  us  a  nice  eong 
like  the  present. 
Festival  Service  of  tho  Prot.  Epis.  Church. 
Complete, 

The  pieces  are  .also  published  separately, 
Te  Deum,  Sl.7.5      Jubilate,  CO.     Thanks- 
giving chant,  40  ;  and  Gloria,  70. 
Kecommended  to  choirs. 
I  am  a  merry  maid.     (Son  giovin  giuliva). 

"Leonora. 
Upon  this  heart.     (Vieni  al  cor.) 
Well  selected  from  Mercadante. 

Instrumental. 

Overture.  Le  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.  40 
Souvenirs  de  Wolfboro.  Quadrille.  Gndera.  40 
Mill  stream  Mazurka.  Wcllman.  30 

Les  Flots.     (The  billows.)     Valse  facile. 

A.  Disheckcr. 
Here  one  may  waltz  while  on  the  billows,  or  listen 
to  the  musical  stream,  or  "quadrille"  by  the  lake  at 
plea.iure. 
Kittanning  Mazurka.  A.  Sckotte, 

Contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  talented  blind  composer. 
Nathalie  and  Amelie  Waltzes.     For  Guitar. 

JIaydn . 
Easy,  and  nicely  arranged. 
Damen  Galop.     (Ladies  Galop).  A.  Parlou 

A  very  sprightly  piece, named  in  honor  of  the  ladies. 
Young  Dr.  Balthazer.     Polka  Militaire. 

Engelbreclit.  30 
This  composer  succeeds  in  infusing  much  elegance 
and  taste  into  his  pieces.     Not  difTicult. 
Grande  Duchess.    Fant.  de  Salon.  Ketterer.  75 

A  very  good  resume  of  some  of  the  brighte.'tt  melodies 
of  the  opera. 
Snowflake  Polka.     "Chrystal  gems."        Kinlcl. 
Fairy  footsteps  Waltz.         "         "  " 

Easy,  and  unusually  attractive  pieces  for  learners. 
Naiads  Barcarolle.  E.  Mack. 

Charm  du  Salon.     Caprice.  Lei/bacli.  50 

Glow-worm.     Morceau.  Oesten.  50 

See  the  inside  of  tliese  pieces  for   fifty   cents   worth 
of  good  music. 
Hilda  Waltz.     For  guitar.  Hai/iln.  25 

"Well-known  waltz,  well  arranged. 
Scales  and  Chords  in  all  Major  and  Minor   keys.  35 
Very  convenient  for  teachers. 
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Ffir  Dwit^ht'd  Jourrutl  yf  llusic. 

Two  Words. 

Oh  dear  bcyonil  all  grnco  of  human  spcecli  ! 

What  hingunge  can  express  tlice-— what  approve  '' 
Only  two  words  come  driftins  to  my  reach  : 
.  My  lovo  !  my  love  ! 

The  farewell  lingers  'till  the  lipa  are  dumh, 
Oh  my  love  ! 
And  lonf;  and  longer  with  the  hciira  that  move, 
The  slender  chain  that  hinds  ns  will  hecoine, 
My  love  !  my  love  ! 

The  chain  is  slender,  but  I  feel  no  fear, 

Oh  my  love  ! 
Whose  faith  I  need  no  tender  word  to  prove. 
The  days  are  weary— hut  the  waiting  dear. 

My  love  !  my  love  ! 

I  ask  fur  notliing — nothing  hope  to  gain, 
Oh  my  lovo  ! 
I  offer  little — nothing  can  hchovc, 
Oidy  two  words,  from  lips  grown  pale  with  pain. 
My  lovo  !  my  lovo  ! 
Aiiijiisl  12///,  ISf.."). 


Music  in  Musicians'   Letters." 

{From  tlie  LoD'Jon  CIironifl<>. ) 

^  Laily  Wallace  has  a  real  eiithusiasni  for  musi- 
cians, and,  probably,  for  music  also,  though  her 
translations  I'urnish  eviilciice  of  Iier  unaci|uainl- 
auce  wilh  even  the  rudimentary  tec  hiiicalitic's  uf 
the  science.  Before  fbe  yniljlisbed  the  ]n-eseiit 
volume,  she  had  already  given  us  the  letters  of 
Keetboven,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  Like 
Ilcrr  Luilwig  Nolil,  the  industrious  gatherer  of 
these  collections,  Lady  ^\'allaee  seems  to  think 
that  she  is  doing  some  spoidal  servica  to  the  art 
and  science  of  music  by  making  tlu-m  known. 
And  yet  wo  find  little  relating  to  art  in  tliem, 
beyonil  such  facts  as  these — that  Ilaydn  thought 
Mozart  the  first  of  musicians,  and  admircil  great- 
ly (Memenli's  sonatas  ;  that  Mnzart  des[iised  these 
.sonatas,  which,  however,  he  honored  bv  doigning 
to  pilfer  them ;  that  Beethoven  had  a  real  admi- 
ration for  Weber's  Fi;'i/^rhiil:,  wbilo  'Weber,  in 
the  early  part  of  bis  life,  could  only  find  interest 
in  Beethoven's  earlier  eoinpositions,  and  thought 
his  later  ones — among  wliicli,  as  lie  wrote  'u 
1810,  ho  included  the  .Symphony  in  B  flat,  ami 
the  ICroica — merely  a  confused  (diaos,  an  unin- 
telligible struggle  after  novelty,  illuminated  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genius  and  fancy.  Such 
opinions  are  interesting  as  serving  to  show  the 
wide  interval  between  the  erealive  faculty  and 
the  critical  faculty  in  tlu^  artist's  mind  ;  biit  they 
have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  show  us  oil 
what  princi|ile3  the  artist  worked  or  what  were 
the  rules  which  he  im[iosecl  ujion  himself.  We 
get  a  much  greater  insight  into  Beelhoven's  way 
of  working  from  the  boisterous  contempt  of  his 
criticisms  on  archaic  pedantry  in  his  Siiulitii,  or 
from  his  observation  on  the  old  rule  which  for- 
bids the  second  voice  to  enter  on  so  dillicult  an 
interval  as  the  fourth — "I  think  singers  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  but  bite  their  own  noses." 
This  was  really  a  principle  with  him;  and  how- 
ever smoothly  his  compositions  may  run  in  the 
car  of  the  listener,  the  unfortunate  performer 
has  often  to  lament  the  obstinacy  with  whiidi  the 
master  refused  to  accommodate  himself  to  hu- 
man infirmity,  or  to  write  kindly  for  his  instru- 
ments. 

*  Letters  nfDistmctnsIicil  Musichim  :  niiiok.  Ilavdn,  P  E. 
Bnoli,  U'cber.  Mendelssohn  .  Ti-anslaleJ  from  the  Qeruian  by 
Lady  Wiillaco.    (Loudon  :  Longmans). 


But  in  reality  these  collections  of  musicians' 
letters,  wliich  llerr  Xohl  has  gathered  and  Lady 
^Vallace  translated,  can  in  genera,  only  be 
thought  to  belong  to  a  literature  of  art  by  tliose 
wdio  seek  a  new  and  compendious  way  into  its 
sanctuary.  For  art  is  snpposcil,  besides  the  nar- 
row way  which  leads  up  to  its  front  door,  to  have 
al?o  a  back  door,  with  a  wide,  easy  road  up  to  it, 
if  it  could  but  be  found.  Lady  \Vallace  is  an 
enthusiast  fur  discovering  this  north-west  passage 
— this  way  of  understanding  the  works  ot  great 
musicians,  not  as  music,  but  as  the  mystical  ex- 
pression of  their  lives  and  thoughts.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  should  try  to  become  a  .Shakes- 
pearian scholar  by  studying  the  tO[)ography  and 
anticjuities  of  .Stratford,  or  as  if  a  collegian  should 
literally  follow  Biron's  advice,  and  attein[)t  to 
draw  his  stores  of  learning  not  Irom  the  study  of 
books,  but  from  the  pleasanter  and  easier  occu- 
pation of  gazing  into  a  lady's  eyes.  Lady  Wal- 
lace thinks  to  a]i]iroach  the  musical  creations  of 
the  great  masters,  and  to  understand  their  drift 
and  their  meaning,  by  reading  their  letters,  ami 
seeing  how  they  expressed  themselves  to  their 
publishers  or  their  patrons.  This  mint  and  cum- 
min she  tithes  conscientiously,  but  the  weiglitier 
mailers  she  neglects.  What  can  she  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Haydn's  a.-^king  his  correspondent  to 
send  him  a  symphony,  when  even  in  copying  its 
opening  bars  slio  docs  not  know  whether  it  is  in 
K  flat  or  F.  minor  '?  Or  what  musical  profit  has 
she  gained  from  all  her  devotion,  if  she  still 
thinks  that  the  key  of  A  flat  is  equivalent  to 
"four  P.  flat  minor?"  (p.  l.'iO). 

1'he  letters  have  their  own  biographical  inter- 
est, but  very  little  musical  importance.  There 
are,  however,  two  wide  e.tceptions  to  this  sweeji- 
ing  conclusion.  It  is  not  true  either  of  the  let- 
ters of  Gluck  or  of  those  of  Jfeiuhdssohn.  Both 
of  these  were,  to  some  extent,  men  of  artificial, 
sidf-conscions,  and  self-made  genius,  c-apable  not 
only  of  reflecting  upon  the  creative  processes  of 
their  minds,  but  of  communicating,  or  attc^mpting 
to  communicate,  them  to  the  world.  ]t  is  onlv  a 
genius  of  the  second  order  that  is  able  to  do  this. 
The  greatest  artists  cannot  teach  their  art,  be- 
cause they  liave  not  learned  it.  Their  learning 
is  generally  rather  a  cutting  away  of  their  own 
redundancies  than  a  gradual  amassing  of  wealth. 
The  genial  artist  by  one  flash  of  imagination  pro- 
jects himself  further  into  space  than  the  critical 
artist  can  do  by  years  of  patient  toil.  The  ge- 
nial artist  produces  in  the  lump,  and  files  awav 
the  rough  corners.  The  critical  artist  builds  n[) 
his  ])rocluctions  by  the  square  inch,  and  works 
out  his  design  by  line  and  rule.  Gluck,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  reformers  that  ever 
lived,  can  never  be  reckoned  more  than  a  musi- 
cian of  the  second  rank.  It  was  a  powerful  crit- 
ical faculty,  which  showed  him  where  the  faults 
of  contemporary  music  lay,  17111011  enabled  him  to 
see  the  whole  imbecility  of  its  plan  or  want  of 
plan,  and  which  drove  him  to  seek  and  to  find  a 
remedy.  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  sought 
this  remedy  outside,  the  sphere  of  music  that  he 
is  able  to  express  it  in  such  clear  sentences.  "Mv 
purpose,"  he  says,  "was  to  restrict  music  to  its 
true  ofllce,  that  of  ministering  to  the  expression 
of  poetry."  For  him  mnsic  was  not  a  self  guid- 
ing art.  It  was  not  architect,  but  only  decorator. 
And  he  sought  in  an  e.xtrancous  art,  in  poetry, 
the  guide  which  should  tell  him  Iiow  to  weave 
together  the  march  and  the  dance,  the  rush  and 
the  reaction,  the  noise  and  the  silence,  the 
screaming  discords  and  the  murmuring  returns 
of  concords  and  sweet  sounds,  which  are  the  ma- 
terials of  the  fairy  palace  of  music.  The  plan  of 
his  musical  edifice  was  to  be  prescribed  bv  the 
character  of  the  poem ;  the  details  were  to  be 
governed  absolutely  by  the  words  and  dialogue. 


Ilis  only  purely  musical  princip'c  wa-i  the  con- 
stant preference  of  a  "noble  simplicity"  to  a  "pa- 
racle  of  dillicully  at  the  e.xpense  of  (dearness." 
"I  did  not  consider,"  he  sa_\s,  "a  mere  disjilay  of 
novelty  valuable  urdess  naturally  suggested  by 
the  situation  and  the  expression,  and  on  this 
]ioint  no  rule  of  composition  exists  that  [  would 
not  have  gladly  sacrilic^ed  in  favor  of  the  efl'ect 
produced."  If  we  were  to  take  a  solilocpiy  of 
Hamlet,  ancl  after  studying  its  organic  rhytlmi, 
and  the  sec|uences  and  connections  of  its  moods 
and  passions,  were  to  abstract  these  from  the 
words,  and  to  strive  to  represent  them  in  their 
original  order  through  the  medium  of  music,  we 
might  possibly  compose  a  very  eflective  piece, 
but  still  one  that  could  not  be  called  a  product 
of  pure  musical  ins|iiration.  It  would  be  a  trans- 
cript, an  ecdio,  not  an  original  production.  It 
would  shine  with  a  borrowed,  not  a  self-genera- 
tod  light.  'I'hat  musical  compositions  of  the 
highest  order  can  be  produced  in  this  way,  we 
have  not  only  the  dramas  of  (iliic'k  to  prove,  but 
an  cxanqde  of  sucli  singular  sublimity  as  the 
Creilii  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  the  music  of 
wliiidi  is  so  sensitive  as  to  change  its  character 
wilh  each  word,  breathing  nothing  but  afleetion 
while  it  sings  Palrriii,  and  nothing  but  force  while 
it  shouts  out  flmin/i(ilnil<  III.  and  yet  by  some  hid- 
den principle  of  order  binding  itself  together, 
and  out  of  these  contrasted  and  contradictory 
elements  building  an  edifice  of  the  most  continu- 
ous unity  and  most  refined  harmonionsness.  Still 
in  all  such  ]iieces  the  musical  art  is  not  supreme; 
she  is  a  mere  servant  of  a  higher  art,  whose  be- 
hests she  faithfully  works  out.  (Jliicdc's  rules 
cannot  apjilv  to  pure  mnsic,  where  the  musical 
idea  is  supreme,  not  governed  by  any  extrane- 
ous dictation  of  rhythm  or  pathos. 

Both  (iluck  ancl  Mendelssohn  were  artists 
whose  fancy  was  made  of  brains.  Each  of  them 
had  an  exact  knowdedge  of  the-  place  he  was  to 
occupy  in  the  ficdd  of  his  art.  Kacdi  of  them 
tried  to  explain  his  position  and  to  formulate  his 
principles.  But  Menclids.solin  is  as  obscure  as 
(jluck  is  clear.  Mendelsscjhn  did  not  seek  any 
extranefius  guide  i'tir  musical  thought,  but  tried 
to  deduce  it  from  musical  principle's.  IIo  was 
(]uitc  satisfied  that  ho  hacl  done  so,  but  he  quite 
fails  in  communicating  his  process  of  thought. 
Indeed,  he  only  approacdies  to  articulate  utter- 
ance when  he  is  false  to  his  thought,  and  makes 
music  depend  on  moral  principles.  Then  his 
meaning  becomes  intelligible,  though  his  theory  is 
fanciful  ancl  false.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  music 
exactly  what  Mr.  Kuskin's  is  in  the  sphere  of  tho 
arts  which  appeal  to  the  eye.  One  finds  classi- 
cal andiitectnre  to  be  licentious,  meretricious, 
mocking,  scoffing,  profane,  jiagan,  and  diabolical ; 
the  other  finds  nothing  in  Auber's  music  but 
braggadocio,  degrading  sensuality,  pedantry, 
ejiicurism.  and  parodies  of  foreign  nationality. 
Music  to  Mendcdsscihn  was  a  serious  aflair,  and 
he  considered  that  he  was  tampering  with  con- 
science and  uttering  an  untruth  if  he  composed 
anything  that  he  did  not  feel.  "Xotes,"  he  said, 
"have  as  distinct  a  meaning  as  words,  even  per- 
haps a  more  definite  sense."  For  him,  therefore, 
the  musical  sentence  had  sense,  and  the  sj'mpho- 
nv,  like  a  romance  or  a  poem,  stood  on  its  own 
merits,  had  its  own  meaning,  proclaimed  its  own 
doTinas,  quite  apart  from  any  words  that  might 
be  adapted  to  it.  Thus  much  we  learn  from 
Mendelssohn's  letters :  that  in  music  he  thor- 
oughlv  meant  what  he  said  ;  that  his  tones  and 
modulations  were  a  true  transcript  of  his  moods 
and  thoughts.  But  what  kind  of  moods  and 
thoughts  they  were  that  were  thus  transcrib- 
ed, and  what  was  his  secret  for  translating  the 
blind  feeling  Into  articulate  tone,  what  dictionary 
and  grammar  he  used  to    help  him — all   this   he 
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lias  failed  to  rovoal,  however  anxious  he  mip;ht 
have  been  to  say  it.  And  he  lias  failed  lieeanse 
the  pi-oblein  is  an  impossible  one.  One  may  note 
what  Jleiidelssolin  studied — how  he  studied 
Beethoven's  last  style,  and  meditated  on  the 
ehord  of  tlie  i;Uli,  aii<l  analyzed  Bach,  and  fur- 
bished u])  Martin  Luther's  hymn  tunes.  The 
technicalities  of  his  art  may  be  i^atheicd  from  his 
nuisical  works.  But  tliat  which  ehietly  occupied 
his  mind,  and  which  he  attempted  to  explain  in 
his  lotter.s — its  moral  aspect  and  its  aisllietic  prin- 
ciples— he  has  failed  to  mal;e  known  to  us. 

Weber  was  an  art  critic  as  well  as  a  musician. 
But  his  crilici.sm  only  tells  us  what  he  liked  anil 
disliked,  what  sounded  ill  or  well  to  him.  lie 
never  attempted  to  pet  to  the  bottom  of  thinprs 
and  e.\plore  any  fundamental  (irinciples  of  his 
art  that  were  not  merely  technical.  lie  was  a 
genial  rather  than  a  self-conscious  artist.  His 
mind  was  allied  to  the  storm-and-stress  school  of 
Scliiller's  Robbers.  Hence  he  had  not  the  artis- 
tic squeamishness  of  Rlendelssohn.  It  would  bo 
dillicult  to  in)a;j;ine  the  younger  artist  still  be- 
stowing his  affections  on  a  lady  whom  he  had  first 
loved  for  her  artistic  powers,  after  ho  had  dis- 
covered that  they  were  only  mechanical,  and 
that  she  had  no  feeling  for  art.  Weber,  howev- 
er ve.xed  he  was  when  he  found  that  Caroline 
Brandt's  views  of  high  art  did  not  rise  beyond 
the  commonplace  notion  of  its  procuring  soup, 
roast  meat,  and  shirts,  did  not  allow  the  discov- 
ery to  prevent  his  courting  and  marrying  her. 
For  really,  art  was  not  much  more  to  Weber 
himself.  It  was  a  delight,  but  not  a  conscience. 
It  was  an  end,  but  it  was  much  more  a  means — 
a  means  to  fame,  popularity,  and  wealth. 

These  letters,  however,  though  they  contribute 
very  little  to  our  musical  education,  are,  in  other 
respects,  welcome  reading.  Mendelssohn  is  al- 
ways delightful ;  his  playfulness,  his  affectionate- 
ness,  his  fancy,  and  his  polish  make  him  one  of 
the  best  letter  writers  of  the  century.  Weber  is 
lively  and  clever ;  Haydn  is  prudent,  modest, 
but,  withal,  aware  of  his  superiority,  and  liable 
to  ebullitions  of  temper.  Bach's  letters  are  all 
on  business.  Both  he  and  Ilaydn  furnish  short 
but  very  interesting  autobiographies.  GUick 
writes  like  a  scholar,  who  knows  exactly  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  All  the  writers 
wore  men  o(  powerful  intelligence,  though  their 
minds  were  devoted  to  that  art  which  seems  the 
most  foreign  to  the  intellect ;  and  the  letters  de- 
serve a  place  in  libraries,  as  the  records  of  great 
men. 


Musicians'  Letters. 

(From  the  London  Review). 

The  growing  public  interest  in  music  and  mu- 
sicians is  in  no  way  more  evidenced  than  by  the 
publication,  in  recent  years,  of  translations  of 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  foreign  compos- 
ers, which  would  have  found  few,  if  any,  English 
readers  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  The  let- 
ters of  Mendelssohn,  of  Mozart,  and  of  Beetho- 
ven, rendered  by  the  present  work  and  published 
by  the  same  firm,  have  appeared  within  the  last 
four  years,  besides,  in  the  same  interval,  Spohr's 
autobiography  and  lives  of  Carl  Maria  von  W'e- 
ber  and  Schubert  by  other  translators  and  pub- 
lishers. So  many  publications  of  the  kind  within 
so  short  a  period  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  increas- 
ed importance  attached  by  our  reading  and 
thinking  public  to  an  art  which  has  for  too  many 
years,  in  this  country,  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  mere  popular  amusement  rather  than 
as  a  possible  exponent  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
as  pure  and  noble  as  those  which  find  their  ex- 
pression in  the  hitherto  more  generally  recog- 
nized forms  of  poetry  and  painting.  The  musi- 
cian, that  is,  the  creative  musician,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  among  us  as  holding  as 
liigh  a  title  to  consideration,  and  exercising  as 
high  a  mission,  as  the  literary  man  or  the  artist ; 
and  all  who  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  works 
of  a  great  composer  are  now  interested  in  such 
personal  details  of  his  career  as  can  ba  gleaned 
from  his  memoirs  and  correspondence. 

The  present  volume  (collected  by  Dr.  Ludwio- 
Nohl)  forms  a  worthy   pendant  to  the   previous 


works  of  the  kind  above  referred   to,  and   has  a 

special  interest  as  illustrating  the  lives  and  ca- 
reers of  live  composers  whose  productions  ranged 
from  the  midille  of  the  last  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  The  book  commences  with  a 
series  of  haters  by  Cluck,  the  first  of  which  (ad- 
dre.'ised  to  the  Ciarid  Dukc'  Lc'opold  of  Tuscany) 
consists  of  his  comments  on  his  own  opera  of  "Al- 
ceste" — the  work  in  which  he  first  realized  that 
art  revolution  which  was  the  result  of  his 
long  and  mature  reflection  on  the  artificial  con- 
ventionnlism  and  inajit  expression  of  the  dramat- 
ic nmsic  of  the  period.  The  philosophic  and  re- 
flective power  of  Cluck's  mind  is  nowhere  more 
admirably  shown  than  in  his  communication, 
dated  Vienna,  October  30,  1770,  to  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  opera  "Par- 
ide  ed  Elena."  In  subseijuent  letters,  to  Louis 
XVI.,  to  JIarie  Antoinette,  to  Klopstock,  to  M. 
de  la  Ilarpe,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day. 
Cluck's  energetic  thought  and  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  his  principles  and  his  art  mission  are 
most  characteristically  shown,  including  some 
interesting  references  to  the  production  of  his 
"Iphigenie"  and  "Armide,"  specially  for  the  Pa- 
risian opera  stage,  and  his  well-known  feud  with 
the  rival  composer  Piccini,  which  divided  even 
members  of  the  same  family  with  all  the  animos- 
ity of  a  political  quarrel.  Hugged  and  self-as- 
serting as  Cluck  was,  ho  must  also  have  been 
somewhat  of  the  courtier,  since,  in  some  interest- 
ing extracts  given  from  the  diary  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  de  Lamballe,  we  are  told  that  this 
uncompromising  composer,  whose  self-confidence 
was  almost  arrogant,  "often  told  her  that  he  al- 
ways improved  his  music  according  to  the  impres- 
sion that  it  made  on  the  Queen"  (Marie  Antoin- 
ette). Again,  "he  said  to  the  Queen  that  the 
air  of  France  had  redoubled  the  powers  of  his 
musical  genius,  and  the  sight  of  her  INIajesty  had 
given  such  a  wonderful  impetus  to  his  ideas,  that 
his  compositions  had  become,  like  herself,  sub- 
lime." Many  such  characteristic  personal  touch- 
es, as  well  as  illustrations  of  his  art  career,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  interesting  series. 

The  next  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  a 
few  somewhat  moagro  lotterg  of  Charlca  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach  (born  in  1714),  son  of  the  great 
John  Sebastian,  and  himself  the  immediate  pio- 
neer of  the  modern  school  of  pianoforte  music. 
A  slight  autobiographic  sketch  gives  the  few  lead- 
ing incidents  in  his  most  uneventful  life,  together 
with  a  passing  indication  of  the  principles  which 
led  him  to  adopt  a  style  of  expression  rather  than 
of  scientific  combination  in  composition  and  per- 
formance. 

A  rather  copious  collection  of  Haydn's  letters 
forms  the  next  portion  of  the  volume,  the  first 
authenticated  date  being  17S0.  A  large  portion 
of  these,  addressed  to  the  publishers — Artaria  of 
Vienna,  and  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  of  Leipsic — are 
occupied  with  details  of  his  business  arrangements 
and  contracts  for  the  price  of  his  compositions — 
the  amounts  in  most  instances  standing  in  absurd 
contrast  to  the  present  estimation  of  the  works. 
Even  after  the  composer  bad  become  eminent  we 
find  him  agreeing  with  the  publisher  Kadermann 
(October  25,  1784),  to  supply  ''three  new  and 
very  carefully  composed  symphonies,  neatly  and 
correctly  written  out,  fcr  the  sum  of  150  ducats, 
payable  at  the  end  of  November."  Especially 
interesting  are  portions  of  his  diary,  and  the  let- 
ters relating  to  Haydn's  visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  at  once  received  as  a  composer  of  world- 
wide fame.  lu  a  letter  written  from  18  Creat 
Pulteney  street,  dated  January  8,  1791  fonly  a 
week  after  his  arrival),  he  says:  "Every  one 
seems  anxious  to  know  me.  I  have  already 
dined  out  six  times,  and  could  be  invited  every 
day  if  I  chose  ;  but  I  must  in  the  first  place  con- 
sider my  health,  and  in  the  next  ray  work.  Ex- 
cept the  nolulity,  I  admit  no  visitors,  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock  I 
dine  at  home  with  Salomon."  It  was  Salomon 
who  brought  Haydn  to  London,  where  the  great 
composer  produced  his  twelve  grand  symphonies 
at  the  then  renowned  "Salomon  Concerts."  In 
his  diary  Ilaydu  records  his  presence  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Banquet  (November  5,  1791),  where, 
among  much  that  appeared  strange   to  the   sim- 


ple-minded German  musician,  he  noticed  that 
"the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  one  part  of 
the  comjiany  went  on  dancing  without  hearing  a 
single  note  of  the  music  ;  for  first  at  one  table, 
and  then  at  another,  songs  were  shouted,  or 
toasts  given,  amidst  the  most  crazy  uproar  and 
clinking  fpf  glasses  and  hurrahs."  The  civic  fes- 
tivities of  the  London  of  that  day  were  doubtless 
not  a  little  startling  to  llie  foreign  visitor. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of 
Haydn's  letters  refer  to  Beethoven,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was,  for  a  period,  a  pupil  of  Haydn. 
The  grand  and  independent  originality  of  the 
younger  composer,  however,  could  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  one  who,  however  great,  belong- 
ed to  a  school  of  art  in  which  structural  form  and 
symmetrical  ])roportion  were  absolute  essentials. 
This  is  sufliciently  evidenced  by  the  well-known 
story  of  Haydn's  disapproval  of  Beethoven's 
]iianoforte  trio  in  C  minor  (No.  3  of  op.  l),by  far 
the  finest  of  the  set  of  three  to  whidh  it  belongs- 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  passages 
in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Haydn  recording  his 
intense  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  genius 
of  his  contemporary  Mozart,  whose  death,  in 
1791,  was  bewailed  by  Haydn  as  a  personal 
affliction  as  well  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  art. 
There  is  but  little  in  reference  to  Haydn's  second 
visit  to  London  (1794),  also  at  the  instance  of 
Salomon  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  correspon- 
dence chiefly  relates  to  his  oratorio,  "The  Crea- 
tion" (produced  at  Vienna  in  1799),  which  with 
the  "Seasons"  (brought  out  at  the  same  place  in 
1801)  formed  the  closing  triumphs  of  the  veter- 
an composer,  who  died  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-si.x.  This  series  of  letters,  like  those  of 
Cluck,  includes  a  copy  of  the  master's  last  will 
and  testament. 

The  letters  of  Weber  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  consist  chiefly  of  those  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-pupil,  Ciinsbacher ;  much  of 
the  interest  of  which  has  been  forestalled  by  ref- 
erence to  the  same  materials  in  the  biography  of 
Weber,  published  two  years  and  a  half  since. 

Weber's  correspondence  commences  with  a 
letter  dated  "Freyberg,  December  9,  1800,"  in- 
teresting as  conveying  to  Artaria,  the  publisher, 
an  offer  to  engrave  music  on  stone — the  practice 
of  the  then  new  process  of  lithography  having,  in 
his  youth,  for  some  time  diverted  Weber's  atten- 
tion from  his  musical  studies.  In  the  next  letter, 
dated  1810,  Weber  informs  Naseli  (the  well- 
known  musician  and  publisher  of  Zurich),  I  have 
once  more  entirely  devoted  myself  to  art" — and, 
speaking  of  his  own  musical  tendencies,  he  states, 
"my  principles  differ  far  too  much  from  those  of 
Beethoven  ever  to  come  into  contact  with  him." 
This  strange  want  of  appreciation,  by  a  man  of 
special  original  genius,  of  the  productions  of  an- 
other of  a  far  higher  order  of  imaginative  power, 
must  ever  remain  an  art  paradox;  more  incom- 
prehensible in  the  case  of  the  innovative  AVeber 
than  in  the  more  formal  Spohr,  whose  standard 
of  excellence  was  the  classical  precedent  of  the 
finished  structural  school  of  Mozart.  We  need 
not  follow  Weber's  correspondence  over  ground 
which  has  previously  been  more  completely  trav- 
ersed in  the  biography  above  referred  to,  further 
than  to  say  that  it  contains  interesting  details  of 
his  struggling  art-life,  and  some  passing  referen- 
ces to  his  productions.  The  letters,  however, 
only  come  down  to  August,  1825,  near!}'  a  year 
before  Weber's  final  triumph  in  the  production 
of  "Oberon"  in  London,  and  his  death  here  in 
1826.  The  last  communication  given  is  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Barmann,  the  celebrated  clarinet 
player  of  Munich,  for  whom  Weber  wrote  his 
beautiful  duet  sonata  in  E  fiat  (for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet),  besides  concertos  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

The  letters  of  Mendelssohn  here  given  (now 
published  for  the  first  time)  are  mostly  addressed 
to  the  celebrated  clarinet-player  just  referred  to, 
Barmann  of  Munich.  They  commence  with  the 
date  of  1S2G,  when  Mendelssohn  was  seventeen, 
at  which  age  his  compositions  had  already  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Some  of  these  communica- 
tions, belonging  to  the  period  of  his  Italian  tour 
(1831),  are  full  of  that  genial  vivacity  which 
was  a  marking  characteristic  of  his  temperament 
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until  oloudeil  by  the  suocossive  losses  of  parents 
anil  relatives.  Otlier  letters  are  from  Paris 
(183J),  and  t'nlly  bear  out  JMendelssolin's  known 
want  of  entire  synipatliy  willi  Fremdi  miisieal 
art — almost  the  only  antagonism  (and  tliis  not  a 
very  aftivc  one)  in  his  amiable  nature.  The 
letters  are  full  of  agreeable  gossip  and  playful 
humor,  but  have  .sbglit  referenee  to  either  his 
own  or  other  great  productions  of  musical  art. 
There  are  doubtless  many  letters  of  more  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  still  withheld  from  publica- 
tion ;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  temporarily, 
since  so  aceomjilished  a  writer  and  so  acute  a 
critic  must  have  written  much  of  value  in  refer- 
ence to  an  art  which  he  loved  so  dearly  and  prac- 
ticed so  gloriously.  Of  his  modesty  and  severe 
self-judgment  we  have  several  traces.  Even  in 
a  letter  dated  1834,  after  he  had  ]>roduced  many 
masterpieces,  we  find  hiiti  saying,  "Should  I  ever 
succeed  in  writing  something  entirely  to  my  own 
mind  (it  need  not  give  pleasure  to  any  one  else), 
then  I  shall  be  able  once  more  to  write  a  becom- 
ing, sensible  letter,  ami  gladly  tell  you  about  my- 
self; but  as  yet  I  am  much  dissatisfied,  and 
should  like  to  try  to  write  belter,  for  my  works 
often  plea.se  others  better  llian  myself."  lie  it 
remarked  that  this  was  penned  by  one  who  had 
alreaily  composed  symphonies,  overtures,  quar- 
tets, jiiano-fortc  pieces,  and  songs,  which  now 
rank  as  classical  productions,  and  who  was  only 
then  about  to  commence  his  fii'st  oratorio,  "St. 
I'aul."  What  a  contrast  to  some  recent  instances 
of  gentlemen  making  a  sudden  dash  at  fame  by 
rushing  at  once  into  public  with  a  crude  attemjit  at 
thh  nJliiniiliDii  of  musical  art  and  genius  ! 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  good  portraits  of 
Gluck,  Ilaydn,  and  Weber — that  of  Haydn,  how- 
ever, being  somcwliat  more  heavy-looking  than 
the  German  likenesses  to  which  wc  have 
been  accustomed.  The  translation  is  executed 
with  the  facility  and  smoothness  which  have  dis- 
tinguished Lady  Wallace's  several  previous  [iro- 
ductions  of  Ihe  kind;  anil  the  book  should  find  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  arc  interested  in 
music  and  musicians. 


Decorations  of  the  New  Opera  House  of 
Paris. 

Tlic  reports  of  the  intended  dccoration.s  of  the  now 
Opera  House  have  liocn  bo  cxtrnonliniu'v.  lliat  most 
people  believed  them  to  he  oxug^'enileii ;  tins,  how- 
ever,  is  not  the  case,  as  tlio  fullowini^  list  supplied  hv 
M.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  new  huihling,  to  the 
M'inilmr  des  Arls,  will  show  : — The  painliii);s  order- 
ed, and  in  course  of  execution,  are,  for  the  grand 
pulilic  saloon,  ten  suhiccts  for  the  covitit,'s  of  the  ceil- 
in};s  from  mythology  and  history  :  "OrpluMis,"  "Ed- 
ucalion  of  Jupiter,"  "B:iccluintcs,"  "Jucl^'ment  of 
Paris/' &c..  hy  i\I.  Paul  IJaudry  ;  "Parnnssiis,"  ter- 
rcstial  and  divine,  to  till  two  largo  covings  ;  and  ten 
oval  medallions  over  the  doors,  hy  the  same.  A 
room  to  the  left  of  the  aliovc,  to  he  decorated  hy  M. 
Delauiiay,  llio  cuilint;  witli  "The  Glorification  of 
Singin;;,"  and  tlirce  tynipans,  continuing  the  suhjcct. 
The  corresponding  room  on  the  otlier  side,  "  Harmo- 
ny,"  in  a  ceiling  and  three  tymjians,  hy  M.  Rarrias. 
The  great  saloon  for  the  ballet  :  four  panels  repre- 
senting tlic  various  phases  of  the  dance,  and  twenty 
portraits  of  famous  dancers,  hy  Gtistave  15oulanp:er. 
Grand  staircase  :  four  suhjcrls.  "Art,"  "Music," 
"Poetry,"  and  "The  Dance."  in  large  conipartmeuts, 
hy  JI.  "Pils  ;  and  twelve  works  in  enamel,  hy  M. 
Emile  Solicr,  representing  as  many  cities  where  fii- 
mous  operas  have  lieen  produced,  London  included. 
A  grand  cupola,  by  M.  Jules  Lcnepvcu,  "The  Gods 
and  Goddesses  on  Olympus,"  representing  the  sym- 
holic  arts ;  three  landscapes  hy  MM.  Fe'li-x  Thomas, 
Lanouc,  and  Harpi<;nics.  The  ahove  are  all  order- 
ed and  the  following  are  proposed  to  he  added  to  the 
list: — Four  grand  panels,  ami  three  tym])ans,  with 
figures  on  a  ground  of  (rold,  for  an  anteroom  ;  a 
grand  allcf;(nical  ceiling  for  the  Lnpcrial  saloon,  and 
five  panels  for  the  antechamber  to  tho  saloon  ;  pan- 
els and  friezes  for  the  Empress's  boudoir ;  eight  tym- 
panums in  the  Imperial  vestibule.  Smokinj-room  : 
eight  historical  figures,  with  plans,  leju'esenting  the 
eight  places  which  have  been  used  for  operas  in  Par- 
is; needing  and  ei;rht  medallions  for  the  large  ice- 
room  ;  friezes  for  the  small  ice-room  ;  twelve  panels, 
containing  figures  representing  as  many  kinds  of 
dances,  for  the  cafe  ;  and  lastly,  twenty  portraits  of 
celebrated  singers,  by  Gerome,  do  Curzon,  Chifilard, 
Lacinlin,  Brissct,  Giacomotti,  Biennoury,  Levy,  Aa- 


hcr,  Leconte  do  Roujou,  Balleroy,  Ph.  Konsscau, 
Monginot,  Geudron,  Landclle,  Hanion,  Marchal, 
Giraud,  Saintin,  Wetter,  Frangais,  and  lienouville. 
The  sculpture  is  in  keeping;  with  the  jiaintinj;.  On 
the  princifial  facade  of  liie  building  above,  four;:^roups 
hy  M.  ^laiIlet  ;  below,  groups  reprcsenling  the 
"Dance,"  "Harmony, ""Comcdv, "and  the  "Drama," 
and  "Singing"  and  "Music,"  by  Carpeanx,  Joiift"- 
roy,  Perrand,  and  Guillaume ;  and  in  tho  centre, 
statues  representing  the  "Idyl,"  "Elegy,"  and  "My- 
thology," and  "History,"  by  Aizelin,  Chapu,  Du- 
bois, and  Falguitjics.  On  tho  two  frontons  of  tho 
same  facade,  figures  of  "Architecture"  ami  "Indus- 
try," by  Jean  Petit,  and  painting  and  sculpture,  by 
Gruvi!re.  On  the  two  lateral  fagades,  frontons  rep- 
resenting "Comedy"  and  tho  "Drama,"  by  Girard  ; 
"Art"  and  "Science,"  by  Maniglicr;  tlie  "Drama" 
and  "Music,"  by  Ottin  ;  and  "Singing"  and  "Poe- 
try," by  Cabct.  The  grand  galvano  plastic  groups, 
by  Gummery,  representing  "Poetry"  and  ".Music," 
supported  by  figures  of  Fame.  Over  tho  cenire  of 
tlio  proscenium,  a  galvano-plastie  group,  "Apollo 
holding  the  lyre,"  and  two  allegorical  figures,  by 
Aintf  Millet;  and  in  the  angles,  "Pegasus  restrained 
l>y  the  Muses."  f)n  the  frontons  of  the  Imperial  pa- 
vilion, the  arms  of  France,  with  attributes,  by  P(dlet 
and  Travaux.  On  the  Imperial  staircase,  four"Ca- 
riatidea,"  by  Elias  Robert  and  Mathurin  ^ioreau.  On 
tho  principal  fagade,  gilt  bronze  busts  of  Mozart, 
Meyerbeer,  Spontini,  lieetliovcn,  and  Anbcr,  by  Cha- 
baud  ;  anil  of  Halcvy.  Rossini,  Quiuault,  and  Scribe, 
Ijy  Everard.  On  the  lateral  facades,  busts  in  stone 
of  Cambra,  Camlicrt,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Philidor,  Pic- 
cini.  and  Paisiello,  by  Ilassc;  Chernbini,  Alehid, 
Nicolo,  Weber,  Bellini,  and  Adam,  by  Dencchcau  ; 
Monteverdc,  Durante,  Joinelli,  Mousigny,  Gre'lry 
and  Sacchini,  by  Walter  ;  andI,esueur,Bcrton,  Boiel- 
dieu^  Hcrohl,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi,  bv  Bruycr.  Me- 
dallions on  llic  facade,  of  Pergolesi,  Ilavdn,  Bach, 
and  (^imaiosa,  by  Gummery.  Two  grand  candela- 
bra, allegorical  of  tho  moon  and  tlie  stars,  by  Clia- 
haud.  In  tho  interior  of  the  building,  four  seated 
statncs  of  Lulli,  Ramcau,  Gluck,  and  Handel,  repre- 
senting Italian,  French,  German,  and  Kngli.^ll  music; 
artists  not  yet  appointed.  On  the  grand  staircase, 
two  "Cariatides"  in  colored  marble, hy  Jules  Thomas. 
In  the  grand  saloon,  two  "Cariatides,"  thinking  the 
chimney-piece,  by  Carrier  Belleuse  and  Cordier.  In 
the  thealro  itself,  "Cariatides,"  at  the  Imperial  and 
opposite  boxes,  by  Cranck  and  Lepbre.  It  is  pro. 
posed,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  j>laro  twenty  ]ilns- 
ter  figures  in  the  grand  saloon,  \villi  busts  of  living 
composers,  bas-reliefs,  and  ornaments.  Over  tho  Im- 
perial pavilion  arc  eagles,  by  Cai-n,  whilo  otliers  by 
jacipiomart  and  Roudlard  crown  the  columns  and 
guard  the  entrance. 


A  Visit  to  Eossini. 

The  friendly  old  gentleman,  who  was  seated  at  tho 
wriling-talile  in  his  little  study,  rose  ^vith  some  dilh- 
culty,  liiit  with  the  most  winning  cordiality,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  us.  Wc  soon  forced  biui  back  again 
into  his  arm-chair.  Suddenly  he  asked  us  if  Mo- 
zart's monument  in  Vienna  was  completed,  and  also 
Bcctliovcn's.  Wc  three  Austrians  were  rather  em- 
barrassed. "I  rcmeniljcr  Beethoven  remarkably 
well,"  continued  Rossini,  after  a  pause,  "though  very 
nearly  half  a  cenlury  has  elapsed  ;  when  I  was  in 
Vienna,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  sec  him."  "But 
ho  did  not  admit  you,  as  Schindler  and  other  biogra- 
phers inform  us  ?  "On  the  contrary,"  said  Rossini, 
coriccling  me,  "I  got  'the  Italian  poet,'  Carpani, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  been  to  Salicri's,  to  in- 
troduce me  to  Beethoven,  who  received  us  immedi- 
alcly  and  in  a  very  polite  manner.  Tho  visit,  it  is 
true,  did  not  last  long,  for  all  couyersation  witli  Beet- 
lioven  WHS  absolutely  painlul.  On  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, he  happened  to  hear  worse  than  usual,  and 
could  not  understand  nic,  though  I  spoke  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly lond  voice  :  perhaps,  too,  tho  little  practice 
he  had  may  have  rcndcrcJ  the  task  of  conversing  in 
Italian  still  more  difficult  lor  him."  I  own  tliat  this 
statement  of  Rossini's,  tho  truth  of  which  was  corrob- 
orated by  many  details,  |deased  me  like  an  unexpect- 
ed present.  I  had  always  been  nnuoyed  at  this  trait 
in  I3ccthoven's  biography,  as  well  as  at  the  party  of 
musical  J.acobins  who  glorify  the  brutal  Germanic 
virtue  of  shutting  one's  door  in  the  face  of  a  man  like 
Rossini.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  tiuth  in  the 
whole  story-  We  accepted  with  pleasure  Rossini's 
offer  to  take  us  down  stairs  to  the  ground  floor.  We 
entered  the  light,  spacious  drawing  room,  with  its 
fresco-adorned  ceiling,  and  its  lofty  windows,  through 
wliich  rose-bushes  peep.  In  tho  middle  of  tho  room 
there  stands  one  of  Pleyel's  Grands.  As  wc  all  know- 
Rossini,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  exhibited  a  great 
partiality  for  playing  tho  idano,  and  this  virtuosity 
deferred  till  so  late  affords  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
continuous  succession  of  jokes,  several  of  which  are 


stereotyped.     He  began    at   once  to   complain    that 
Schullioff  would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  getting  on 
as  a  pianist.     "It  is  true  that  I  do  not  practice  my 
scales  every  day  like  you  young  people,  for   when   I 
play  them  the  whole  length  of  the   piano,  I   foil  olf 
my  chair  cither   right   or  left.     During   the  winter, 
Rossini  gives  six  or  eight  musical  .■soue'ts  at  his  town 
residence,  No.  2    Chaussc'c   d'Antin.     For   an  artist 
possessing  so  eminently  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
music,  the  style  of  decoralion  adopted   for  his  apart- 
ment is  strikingly  devoid  of  taste,  with  a  touch  of  tho 
!iaro>/tte.     Next  to    a  cojiperplato    engraving    of  tho 
Madonna  dclla  Sedia  is  hung  some  Parisian  ideal  in 
a  very  low-necked  dress,  ond  all  along  tho  wall   are 
bronze  saucers  with  histories  of  the  saints  in  relief. 
'.>n  the  sideboard,  a  crucifix  rises  out  of  a  confused 
medley  of  small   Japanese  figures   and  Chinese  pic- 
tures, for  which  Rossini  appears  to  have  a  great  par- 
tiality.    In  tho  way  of  portraits,  the  only  ones  I   re- 
marked were  the  small  photographs  of  the   King  of 
Portugal  and  of  Adelina  Patti  upon  tho  mantel-shelf, 
Of  Adelina  I'atti  tho  maestro  speaks   with  admiring 
esteem,  always  excepting  her   when   ho  indulges  in 
lamentations  to  the  effect  that  the  race  of  great  vocal 
artists  has  completely  died  out.     "Look    there  !"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  new   opera-house,    which   rises, 
surrounded  by  scafiolding,  before  his  windows.  "Wo 
shall  soon  have  a  new  theatre ;  but  wo  have  already 
no  more  singers.     Shall  you  bo  bettor  off  when  your 
new  opera  house  is  finished  at  Vienna  ?"     To  attend 
the  .so/ic'i.s- of  the  celebrated  maestro  is   the   ambition 
of  every  one  in  Paris.     The  most  distinguished  per- 
sons frcipicntly  take  more  trouble  to  obtain   an  invi- 
tation to  Rossini's  than  to  the  Tnileries,  and  the  pa- 
pers never  neglect  giving,  next  day,   an   account   of 
what  took  place.     I  was  enabled  to  attend  the  last  of 
those  musical  evenings,  and  own  to  having  felt  moro 
honored  tlian  pleased.     Rossini's   residcnco   is   very 
far  from  being   largo   enough    to   accommodate  tho 
number  of  persons  invited.     Tho  heat  was  something 
indescriliable,  and  the  pressure  so  great  that  the  most 
desperate  efforts  were  always  necessary   wdionevcr  a 
fair  vocalist  (especially  one  of  the  weight  of  Madamo 
Sox)  had  to  make  lier  way  from  her  seat  to  tho  piano. 
A  host  of  ladies,  sparkling  with  jewels,  occupy   the 
entire  area  of  the  music-room  ;  tho  gentlemen  stand, 
jainnicd  together  so  as  to  bo  unable  to  move,   at  the 
open  doors.     Now  and  then  n  servant   with    refresh- 
ments worms  through  tho  gasping  crowd,   but  it   is 
an  odd  fact  that  only  very   few   persons    (and  thoso 
mostly  strangers)  take  anything   worth  mentioning. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  it  is  said,  docs  not  like  their 
iloing  so.     About   the   present   Madamo   Rossini  I 
have  noiliing  further  to  tell  than  that  she  is  rich,  and 
was  once   beauiiful.     A   boldly   sculptured   Roman 
nose  rises,  like  a  tower   that  has   been  spared,   from 
out  the  romains  of  her  former   beauty  ;    the  rest  was 
covered  by  brilliants.     The  programmo  of  the  con- 
cert (made  up  mostly,  as   was  natural,   of  Rossini's 
music)  included  Italian  and  French  vocal  pieces,  ex- 
cciHcd  by  the  loading  members  of  the   opera,   Mmo. 
Sax,  .Mile.   Battu,   Faure,  and    others.     Two    new 
Rossiniau  pianoforte  pieces  (played  by  a  young  vir- 
tuoso of  the  name  of  Diemer)  were  not  so  reinarkablo 
for  originality,  as  for  the  piling  up   of  difiicuUics  in 
them.     They  bore   the  strange  titles,   "Deep  Sleep 
and  Sudden  Awakening,"  and  "Tartarian    Bolero." 
The  vocal  pieces   aro   more   serious   and   beautiful. 
They  are  not  unfreipicntly  original,   and   invariably 
models  as  regards  the  treatment  of   the  voice.     Tho 
masicr  of  the  house  himself  accompanied  two  of  the 
vocal  pieces  on  the  piano    with   entrancing  delicacy. 
Otherwise,  on  sucli  evenings,  he  generally  sits.silont 
and  tircil,  in  tlic  little    entrance    room,    with  his  old 
colleague  Carafi'a,  or  some  other  intimate  friend,  and 
is  delighted  if  the  pack  of  his  adorers  will  leave  him 
awhile  in  repose.     I  regret  not  having  heard  Rossini's 
new  Mass.     'This  work  (like  all  the  otliers,  carefully 
guarded,  and  kept  unpublished  hy   its   composer)  is 
said  to  contain  some  very  striking   beauties.     "It  is 
not  the  kind  of  sacred  music  fitted  for  you  Germans," 
said  Rossini,  on  declining  to  accede  to   my  reipicst, 
"my  most  sacred    music  is   never    aught  more    than 
.seini-scrious."     Ho  calls  his  "Napoleon  Hymn"  (for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  on  the  1st  of  JuIy)"pot-house 
music"  and  his  operas  "antiquated  stud"."     It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  talk  seriously  with  the  celebrated 
maestro  ;  he  feels  at  home  only   in   quiet  jokes  and 
mild  banter;  and  when  he  jokes  about  his  own  com- 
positions, it  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt   whether  ho 
is  laughing  more  at  himself  or  at  those   whom  he  is 
addressing-     Though  we  may  blame   the  cx.aggera- 
lion  in  this  grotesque  self  depreciation,  it  is  based  on 
a  motive  of  feeling  which  we  cannot  fail  to  recognizo 
on  looking  more  nearly  into  tho  circumstances  of  tho 
case.     Rossini  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  un- 
interrupted adoration   and  petting.     There   are   but 
few  men  in  the  world  to  whom  such   homage   is   for- 
ever being  paid.     His  room  is  never  free   from  visi- 
tors ;  the  highest  notabilities   of  aristocrac}-,  wealth 
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mill  art  comu  luul  f;o.  lie  is  overwliclmed  with  cost- 
ly pro.si'iirs  nnd  toiulcr  irtiuks  (A'  lUtcritioii  ;  out  of  ii 
huiuirt'd  itcrsoiiR,  iiinely-niiio  think  tliemsflvcs  lioiiiul 
lo  BUY  llatniiii;;  tliiiijjs  to  l:iin.  Were  Rossini  to  re- 
ceive nil  such  expressions  of  ailrniralion  vvilh  tlic  self- 
satisfieil,  vainly  inoilest  smile  peenliar  to  so  many 
celebrities — wlio,  so  lo  K])i.'als,  refuse  with  one  liaiid 
while  tliey  pocket  widi  the  oilier — there  wonlil  he  no 
cxistinf;  in  his  house  a  (luartcr  of  an  hour.  Kvcry 
one  in  it  wonld  lie  stitTocatcfl  with  ineenso.  Serious 
disapprobation  or  warmth  of  feellnjx  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  Ilossini's  character  ;  he  prefers  knoekin;:, 
with  p;ood  iialured  self-ridicule,  the  casket  of  incense 
out  of  the  hand  of  his  worsliipper,  and  enjoys  the 
hitter's  enilninassmcnt.  "What  shull  I  call  you?" 
lispcil  a  young  and  benniiful  lady,  recently,  when 
speaking  with  him  ;  "great  master  ?  prince  of  com- 
posers ■?  or  divine  genius  ?"  "I  bad  mueli  rather," 
replied  lio^sini,  wi:h  a  confiding  smirk,  "tliat  you 
would  call  me  mon  petit  /ir/'/ii  /"  Ilossini  never  vis- 
its any  one — never  passes  an  evening  from  home — 
lias  been  to  the  theatre  only  twice,  probably,  in  twen- 
ty years  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  lias  not  seen  the 
Exhibition.  Taking  carriage  exercise,  receiving  vis- 
its, and  indulging  in  a  little  music  constilule  his  solo 
occupations.  lie  willingly  allowed  himself  to  bo  nam- 
ed honorary  president  of  the  musical  jury  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  prize  cantatas  and 
hymns  of  peace  on  the  express  condition  that  lie 
would  not  he  required  to  attend  any  of  tlieir  meet- 
ings, or  have  the  slightest  thing  to  do.  He  said 
jokingly  that  lie  was  willing  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  other  committees  on  similar  terms.  The  joyous 
maestro  takes,  perhaps,  nothing  quite  seriously  ex- 
cept the  care  of  his  health.  lie  cossets  himself  up 
most  scrupulously,  and  entertains  the  greatest  hor- 
ror of  death.  Woe  to  the  visitor  who  causes  him  to 
defer  a  siesta,  or  any  other  important  source  of  bodi- 
ly comfort !  "AIlcz-voiis  ai .'"  he  exclaimed  lately  to 
an  unfortnnato  wight :  "ma  ct'lilirii^  m'cmhete  '." — 
From  Pariscr  Briefe  in  the  Neve  Freie  Presse. 


Xizlt  ^broab. 


London. 

Opera. — A  short  winter  season  was  opened  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  Monday  with  the  pnsoiinel  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  the  principals  being  Mile.  Tict- 
jens.  Mile.  Sinico,  Mnie.  Trebelli,  Mmo  Demeric- 
Lablache,  Mile.  Baumeister,  Signors  Bettini,  Gassier, 
Koli,  Casahoni,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hohler. 
Two  singers,  new  to  the  London  public, have  also  been 
secured — Mile.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music,  and  Mile.  Clara  Dorin, 
from  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  These 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  open- 
ing performance  was  "Liicrc-m  Bovf/ia,^'  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens  in  the  tille-part,  Sig.  Betlini  as  Gcnnaro,  Sig. 
Gassier  as  II  Duca,  and  Mine.  Trebelli  Majfeo  Orsiiii. 
Such  an  opera,  and  in  this  wise  east,  calls  for  no 
special  comment  ■  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
singers  were  in  good  voice,  the  audience  warm,  the 
house  well  tilled.  Sig-  Bettini  claims  notice,  for  his 
Gennaro  is  a  novelty  to  London.  His  assumption 
was  a  success  :  bo  looks  well,  .sings  well.  Mile. 
Tioijcns  came  in  for  her  usual  share  of  applause. 
Band  and  chorus,  if  not  strong,  were  efficient  for  the 
numbers  ;  Sig.  Arditi  at  his  post  again  demonstrated 
the  vigor  and  zeal  of  an    accom]ilished    conductor. 

On  Tuesday  the  "  Nii::c  di  Fii/aTo"  was  given,  on 
Tnursday  the  "Barl'ierc,''  on  Friday  "7/  Trovcitorc*' 
and  on  Saturday  the  American  piima  donna,  Jliss — 
or  Mile-,  as  she  is  now  to  he  called,  by  that  mysterious 
rule  which  is  so  despotic  in  the  musical  world  —  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  ap[iears.  0]icra  goers  aro  ciiiious 
concerning  her  arrival,  for  a  very  favorable  report 
precedes  her,  and  Brother  Jonathan  is  fanatiro  per  la 
Kellogg. — Orchestra,  Nov.  2d. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  ecstacies  of  the  London 
critics  about  i\Iiss  Kellogg.  Is  it  possible  that  so 
high  a  strain  can  hold  out  ?  Here  is  our  veteran 
expert  of  the  Times,  for  instance,  (yet  we  were  pained 
to  read  in  a  paper  of  the  same  date  with  the  debut, 
November  2d,  that  J.  W.  Davison  was  seriously  ill 
at  Malvern  :) 

"Never  did  operatic  heroine  find  so  many  admi- 
rable representatives  within  so  brief  an  interval  of 
time  ;  and  now  we  have  to  welcome,  and  right  hearlily 
to  welcome,  anollicr  in  Mile.  Kellogg,  the  original 
Mai-garet  of  America,  one  well  worthy  to  figure  in 
the  brilliant  gallery.  Wo  aro  tired  of  making  com- 
parisons between  one  Margaret  and  another  ;  and  the 
distinctions  after  all  are  neither  so  broad  in  outline 
nor  so  subtle  in  detail  as  t*  ho  worth  repeatedly 
dwelling  upon.     Enough    that  Mile.   Kellogg  takes 


the  cxfdiisivcly  sentimental  view,  in  direct  ojiposition 
to  Mile.  Luccu.  .She  appears  to  pos.sess  every  requi- 
^itc,  physical  and  mental,  for  the  full  and  satisfactory 
delineation  of  the  character,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  engaging  in  the  entire  rcpe  tory  of  modern 
lyric  drama.  Her  voice  is  a  legitimate  soprano  of 
cxtrcnic^ly  agreeable  qnalily,  llexible,  as  was  shown 
hy  her  facile  delivery  of  the  well-known  apostrophe 
lo  the  jewels  in  the  garden  scene,  telling  and  resonant, 
rather  than  distinguished  hy  any  extraordinary  degree 
of  power,  always  at  ready  command,  and — merit  not 
to  be  overestimated  ! — always  in  tune.  IMIlo.  Kellogg 
has  a  voice,  indeeil,  that  leaves  little  to  wish  for,  [  1?  | 
and  jiroves  by  her  use  of  it  that  her  studies  have  been 
both  assiiluous  and  in  the  right  path.  She  is,  in  fact, 
though  so  young,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  singer 
— in  the  school  at  any  rate,  towards  which  the  music 
of  M.  Gounod  consistently  leans,  and  which  essenti- 
ally differs  from  the  florid  school  of  Kossini  and  the 
Italians  before  Verdi. 

"One  of  the  great  charms  of  her  singing  is  her 
perfect  enunciation  of  the  words  she  has  to  utter. 
She  never  sacrifices  sense  to  sound,  lint  fits  the  verbal 
text  to  the  music  as  if  she  attached  equal  importance 
to  each.  Then  her  phrasing  is  highly  finished,  her 
cadences  being  so  well  rounded  off  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  tutored  and  exacting  ear,  and  this  notwitli- 
staniling  an  occasional  tendency  to  drag  the  time  and 
over-elaborate  expression.  Of  the  Italian  language 
she  seems  a  thorongh  mistress,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  she  speaks  it  both  fluently  and  correctly. 
These  manifest  advantages,  added  to  a  graceful 
figure,  a  eoun-tcnance  full  of  intelligence,  and  un- 
<loubted  dramatic  capacity,  make  tip  a  sum  of  attrac- 
tion to  bo  envied,  and  easily  explain  the  interest 
excited  by  Mile.  Kellogg  at  the  outset  and  maintain- 
ed by  her  to  the  end. 

"A  favorable  impression  was  produced  in  the  very 
beginning  hy  the  brief  reply  to  Faust  in  the  scene  of 
the  Kertuesso,  which,  nevertheless,  was  in  our  opinion 
a  little  overstrained  for  what  is  merely  a  quiet  rebuff 
to  the  advances  of  a  somewhat  forward  stranger.  The 
garden  scene,  from  the  plaintive  romance  at  the  spin- 
ning wheel  to  the  end,  was  full  of  genuine  expression, 
and  marked  by  high  dramatic  intelligence.  Each 
salient  passage  was  nt  onee  understood  and  applauded 
by  tho  audience,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  a  success 
that  left  no  furtlier  cause  for  apprehension.  Mile. 
Kellogg  may  have  felt  nervous  in  this  important 
scene,  hut  she  rarely  allowed  it  to  be  perceptible  ;  and 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  she  executed  the  more 
trying  passages  of  the  'jewel  song.'  beginning  with 
the  not  always  bv  every  I\Iargaret  too  evenly-balanced 
shako,  showed  an  undisturbed  command  of  her 
resources.  Tho  air  was  called  for  again  unanimously, 
but  wisely  not  repeated. 

"Into  the  beantiful  duet  with  Faust,  the  'gem'  of 
the  opera,  Mile.  Kellogg  threw  herself  heart  and  soul, 
making  every  point  tell — at  times,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much,  as  though  she  anticipated  every  point  that 
was  coming,  a  peculiarity,  however,  which  may  not 
bo  a  fixed  habit,  but  on  such  an  eventful  occasion 
attributable  to  a  very  natural  anxiety.  To  desist 
from  further  particularizing,  the  last  two  scene? — tho 
scene  of  the  Cathedral,  where  Margaret  vainly  en- 
deavors lo  j'ray,  and  that  of  the  prison  and  the 
apotheosis,  where  the  good  triumphs  over  tlio  evil 
principle — were  alike  forcible  and  impressive.  In  her 
delivery  of  the  final  trio,  where  the  melody  rises 
higher  and  higher  as  the  resolution  of  Margaret  grows 
in  strength,  Mile.  Kellogg  exhibited  tokens  of  a 
physical  power  ^vhieh  until  then  had  been  less  appa- 
rent. In  conclusion  wo  may  add  that  thero  was 
evidently  not  a  dissentient  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
tho  new  singer,  who  was  called  before  the  lamps 
after  every  act  and  overwhelmed  with  applause." 

And  here  is  what  the  News  says  of  her  : 
"For  many  years  past  some  of  the  best  artists,ToeaI 
and  instrumental,  of  the  old  world  have  been  heard 
in  the  new,  and  America  seems  likely  now  to  repay 
the  obligation  by  sending  us  executants  of  an  equal- 
ly high  order.  Jllle.  Adelina  Patti,  it  is  true,  is 
neiihcr  American  by  birth  nor  training,  but  she  is  in- 
separably identified  with  that  country  by  her  resi- 
dence there  since  childhood,  and  the  triumphant  rec- 
ognition and  popularity  which  she  first  gained  there. 
Mile.  Kellogg,  however,  is  a  native  American  who 
has  never  until  recently  been  out  of  her  own  country; 
and.  as  above  stated,  has  made  no  public  appearance 
in  Europe  until  the  occasion  now  referred  to. 

*  *  *  ■*  i  »  "This  lady,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
every  requisite  to  command  here  that  popularity  and 
success  which  she  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  in  her  own  country.  She  is  young  ;  her 
face  is  full  of  intelligence  and  expression  ;  her  fig- 
ure, of  middle  stature,  graceful  whether  in  repose  or 
action  ;  and  her  gestures  and  byplay  were  invariably 
appropriate  and  unembarrassed  even  under  the  inev- 
itable anxiety  of  a  first  ajipcarance.     Her  voice,  com- 


manding a  compass  of  two  octavos,  is  brilliant  in  its 
upper  range  without  being  weak  in  its  lower  tones — 
the  f]uality  resonant  and  sufiieiently  powerful  even 
for  the  large  space  of  Her  Majesty's  'I'heaire — while 
it  possesses  that  rare  synipatlielic  tone  without  which 
the  most  faultless  execution  anrl  brilliant  style  must 
fail  to  realize  the  true  object  of  musical  expression. 
To  theso  natural  and  personal  advantages,  Mllo. 
Kellogg  adils  that  of  finislied  training  in  the  best 
school  of  vocal  execution — her  performanee  through- 
out having  evidenced  the  thorough  preparation  of 
studentship  in  all  those  executive  details  so  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  great  singer,  and  so  frequently 
neglected  or  hurriedly  |iasscd  through  by  aspirants 
for  such  a  position. 

Germany. 

{From  tlie  Ijoadoa  Atlienreutn.) 

"Tell  it  not  in  Herr  Wagner's  kingdom  of  Bava- 
ria," writes  our  Correspondent,  "that  all  which  he 
and  his  subjects,  kingly,  priestly  and  lay,  have  writ- 
ten, said  and  done,  has  not  availed  to  avert  tho  inva- 
sion of  the  operas  of  that  pernicious  Italian,  Signor 
Verdi — a  composer  not,  like  Herr  Offenbach,  to  bo 
tolei'ated  hy  the  sublime  with  placid  acquiescence,  as 
one  licensed  to  delight  fools  of  quality,  silly  students, 
and  frivolous  girls,  but  as  shocking  and  serious  in  his 
way  as  the  author  of  Lohengrin's  self.  What  is 
more,  Signor  Verdi's  music  is  as  little  genial  to  Ger- 
man singers  as  music  can  be,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
southern  accent  required.  No  matter.  After  having 
left  'Higolctio'  at  Frankfort,  I  found  'II  Trovatore' 
at  Wiiizhurg.  It  was  some  compensation,  in  the 
grand  and  rich  cathedral  there  (which,  by  its  splen- 
dor, not  without  much  florid  false  taste,  always  seems 
to  me  the  fit  scene  for  Mozart's  unequal  Masses),  to 
hear  a  burial-service,  on  a  modest  scale,  so  reveren- 
tially performed  and  so  well  chanted  as  to  merit  a 
note.  Tho  accompaniment  of  the  organ  "was  admi- 
rable for  its  resource,  reserve  and  gravity.  Here  was 
the  real  efleet  for  which  so  many  composers  have 
strained  without  success,  and  which  has  never  been 
approached  more  closely  than  by  M.  Gounod  in  the 
opening  of  the  church-scene  in  'Faust.'  To  como 
back  to  the  present  plight  of  opera  in  Germany, — 
even  in  Herr  Wagner's  own  capital,  Munich, — his 
productions  fare  but  badly.  For  October  Festival 
there,  an  annual  sort  of  fair,  the  operas  chosen  were 
Meyerbeer's  'L'Etoile'  and  'L'Africaino' ;  Lortzing's 
'Undine,*  'Norma,'  and  'Le  Nozze.'  Calderon's 
'Magico  Prodigioso'  was  also  played  with  incidental 
music  by  Herr  Heimherger.  While  play-bills  are  our 
subject,  'Cosi  fan  tutte'  luay  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  given  at  Frankfort ;  'II  Barbiere'  at  towns  lis 
widely  apart  as  Hamburg  and  Augsburg  ;  and  in 
the  latter  town,  a  small  Sinr/spicl,  with  the  title 
'Franz  Schubert' — another  prool^  of  the  increasing 
interest  gathering  round  the  name  of  that  man  of  ge- 
nius. M.  von  Flotow's  sickly  '.Stradella'  seems  to 
hold  the  public  at  Cologne.  It  is  possible  that  the 
very  high  terms  demanded  for  the  permission  to  rep- 
resent 'IJoiueo  and  .Juliet'  m.ay  limit  the  performan- 
ces of  that  opera  in  Germany,  where  everything  that 
hears  Gounod's  name  seems  10  excite  curiosity.  M. 
von  Hulscn,  the  Government  bead  administrator  of 
Prussian  operatic  alfairs,has  thouglit  it  worth  while  to 
publish  in  the  papers  .an  explanatory  manifesto.  The 
opera,  however,  is  to  be  given  at  Dresden." 

"Yon  have  mentioned  Herr  Bilse's  touring  mon- 
ster concerts.  They  are  worthy  of  attention  in  spite 
of  a  name  which  raises  filse  e.\iiectations,  and  is  thus 
calculated  to  create  a  prejudice.  Herr  Bilse  is  wise- 
ly cathnlie  in  his  programmes,  showing  himself 
afraid  neither  of  the  ancients  nor  of  the  moderns,  and 
thus  aflbrding  his  public  good  opportunities  for  com- 
parison. He  conducts  with  no  ordinary  spirit  and 
power.  His  band  is  not  a  very  good  one — only  si.xty 
in  number,  and  the  stringed  instruments  are  overbal- 
anced bv  the  wind  ones,  especially  in  modern  scores; 
many  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  mere  boys.  But 
it  plays  con  aynore  as  a  band  inspired  and  controlled 
by  the  baton.  The  evehiug  I  heard  it,  it  was  severe- 
ly taxed — first  in  Herr  Gade's  dreamy  'Ossi.an'Over- 
ture  (so  near,  yet  not  quite,  being  a  tirst-rate  musical 
poem).  Next  came  Herr  Abert's  "Columbus'  Sym- 
phony, now  clearly  establi.-hed  as  one  of  the  best 
modern  German  works  of  its  class.  This  was 
wrought  up  superbly  ;  and  great  was  the  impression 
luade  by  the  pictuiestiue  slow  movement,  'Evening 
on  the  sea,'  and  the  stirring /fno/e.  Thirdly,  we  had 
another  work  of  the  romantic  school, tho  'Tannhauser' 
Overture.  It  was  a  real  ^ileasure  to  hear  orchestral 
music  performed  so  earnestly,  without  the  slightest 
affectation.  The  exhibition  is  one  to  rank  with 
those  hy  which  Herr  Jlanns  has  m.ade  himself  fa- 
mous in  England,  or  (to  take  a  German  parallel) 
with  that  of  the  miniature  band  conducted  by  Herr 
Licbig,  which  pleased  me  so  much,  n  few  autumns 
ago,  at  Berlin." 
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To  offer  a  few  more  foreign  notes  made  on  the 
spot — "The  German  winter  season  of  instrumental 
mnsic  has  set  in,"  writes  our  Correspondent.  "To 
judge  from  llic  programmes  of  orchestral  and  choral 
coneerts,  no  less  important  than  those  of  Berlin, 
Cologne  and  Stuttgart,  tho  'new  ideas'  have  as  vet 
not  shot  far.  At  tho  first  Giirzonich  Concert  at 
Cologne,  besides  Chcruldni's  Overture  to  'Los  Aben- 
oorages,'  which  is  as  good  as  unknown  in  London, 
and  besides  otiier  excellent  but  more  familiar  mastcr- 
tcrpicccs,  a  new  composiiiun  for  voices  and  orchestra, 
by  Herr  Fei-dinand  Ilillcr,  was  performed  ;also  Ilcrr 
Gade's  'Friihlingsbotschaft,'  one  of  tho  most  graceful 
specimens  of  his  peculiar  talent.  At  Stuttgart,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  M.  Fclicicn  David's  'Pcsci't'  Sym- 
phony made  up  tho  second  part ;  atid  Friiulein  IMidilig 
played  Chopin's  Concerto  in  the  first.  In  the  North 
the  violinists  in  request  seem  to  bo  Herron  Joachim, 
Lauterbach,  and  Wilhelmj  ;  at  Cologne  was  to  bo 
hear<l  Friiulein  F^riesc,  of  whoso  very  great  promise 
mention  was  made  here  after  a  hearing  of  her  at 
].cipzig." 

"While  Ilcrr  Rilse  was  giving  his  good  Symphonic 
Concerts  in  Munich,  another  conductor,  better  known 
by  name  in  England,  though  only  as  the  successor  of 
Strauss,  Lanncr  and  Labiisky,  Herr  Gung'l,  was 
there  with  bis  'chapel'  of  musicians.  Ills  selections 
were  amusing  and  miscellaneous.  In  those  wonder- 
ful Caves  of  Tropbonius,  where  the  tobacco  reek  is 
so  thick  as  to  remind  one  of  the  Irisliman's  graphii' 
description  of  a  stncll  'strong  enough  to  liang  a  hat 
on,' — and  where  the  beloved  Bavarian  drinkable  is 
served  at  the  allowance  of  some  halfdo/.en  huge 
glasses  to  each  thirsty  soul  by  smart  looking  Imr- 
maids  in  pinafores, — Ilcrr  Gung'l,  who  goes  the  round 
of  'the  Shades,'  ventures  all  manner  of  music,  and 
attends  to  the  execution  of  the  same,  whcttier  it  Iffl 
frivolous  or  extra-mystical,  with  as  much  sjiirit  as  if 
anything  more  sterling  than  a  polka  was  really 
responded  to  by  his  beer  and  tobacco  puldie.  It  was 
strange  in  such  a  locality  to  boar  Hcctboven's  Over- 
ture to  'The  Kuins  of  Athens.'  It  was  inlerestin;:, 
in  spito  of  the  sutVocating  atmosphere,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  i\hUii  Liszt's  'Iluldigung's' 
Jliircti.  This  might  have  been  as  noI)le  a  proccssion- 
tunc  as  any  in  bfintr  ;  for  its  first  thoughts  have 
pomp,  brilliancy  an<l  distinctness,  suggesting  ro^rulnr 
motion,  set  otTwith  rich  and  delicate  instrumentation, 
— had  not  the  writer  been  led  away  by  the  demon 
who  is  |toriiciually  wbisjicrinc  in  bis  car,  and  teinpt- 
ing  him  into  the  commonplaces  of  crinlity  on  the  false 
pretext  of  warning  him  away  from  tiie  commonplaces 
of  platitude.  There  is  in  musical  history  no  matter 
lor  deeper  regret  and  graver  speculation  than  the 
career  and  tho  comjiositions  of  this  noblo  man  of 
genius." 

"Ilerr  Lcschctitzky's  opera,  'Die  Krste  Falte,'  was 
tho  other  day  produced  at  Prague  ;  also,  another  new 
musical  drama,'  'Ocr  Wnld  zu  Ilerrmannstaili,'  by 
Herr  Westnieycr. — During  the  past  mouth,  'Dinorah' 
has  been  played  at  Frankfort ;  'Tannbauser'  at  I'er- 
lin,  and  'liionzi'  and  Ilah'vy's  'L'Kclair'  at  Dresden  ; 
M.  Auber's  'La  Part  du  Diablo'  (an  opera  whiidi,  in 
Germany,  retains  a  place  not  held  by  it  in  France) 
at  Vienna.  There,  too,  has  been  given  Mr.  Balfc's 
best  opera,  'Les  Quatre  Fils  .Avmon  ;'  at  (^arlsrubc, 
Lortzing's  'Wildscbiitz'  and  'Don  Juan  ;'  at  AVismar, 
the  imperishable  'Nozze'  of  Mozart ;  at  Osnabriick, 
'Don  Juan  ;'  at  Bremen,  Signer  TJossini's  'William 
Tell  ;'  at  Cracow,  'Lucrezia  Iion.'ia  ;'  at  Diissoldorf 
'Norma  ;'  at  Augsburg  and  at  Stuttgart.  'Martha  ;' 
in  tho  Swabian  capital,  also,  'Itigolotio  ;'  at  Brunn, 
Lortzing's  'Waft'ensehmicd  :'  at  V\m,  Lortzing's 
'Czaar'  and  'II  Trnvatore.'  and  at  Mannheim,  Lort- 
zing's 'Wildscbiitz.' — Having  sairl  that  Herr  OlVcn- 
b.aeh's  btnlesques  are  everywhere,  it  has  been  needless 
to  swell  the  list  with  reiteration  of  their  titles.  To 
describe  how  they  are  vidgarizod  in  translation  and 
execution,  and  yet  how  they  seem  to  supidy  a  German 
want,  would  be  no  pleasant  task,  save  for  chroniclers 
of  j1/r.  Crnil-rr'x  family.  There  is  danjer  in  dog- 
matizing from  data  sueli  .as  tho  ahovo  desultory  list 
contains  ;  yet  they  have  a  value  and  instruction. 
There  is  a  consistency  in  their  inconsistency,  whicli 
it  would  he  well  worth  the  trouble  of  analyziuLr  bv 
any  one  not  compelled  to  write  to  the  moment  (if 
'folly  as  it  flies.'  " 

"Tho  Guide  Books  stand  in  need  of  revision  as 
regarls  what  is  to  bo  met  with  in  Germany  north  and 
south.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Michaelis-Kirebe 
in  Munich  was  reputed  to  be  almost  the  only  place 
on  our  side  of  the  Alps  where  the  choral  unaccom- 
panied Masses  of  tho  old  Italian  masters  could  he 
heard  well  executed.  Tho  writer  has  again  and 
again  tried  in  former  years  to  verify  this  recommen- 
dation, 'which  still  stands  in  the  Tieil  Book,)  without 
success,  and  many  other  tourists  have  shared  his  dis- 
ap|)ointment.  On  tho  other  hand,  a  very  fine  unac- 
eompanied  musical  service  was  to  be  heard,  a  Sunday 


or  two  ago,  at  the  Theatiner  Kirclie  :  fine  as  regards 
the  execution  ; — the  composition  not  being  of  extra- 
ordinary merit.  But  the  ch.arm  of  true  pure,  voices 
singing  in  concord,  especially  when  given  in  conjune- 
tion  with  tho  stately  ceremonials  of  Bome,  defies 
analysis.  There  is  no  ei  iticizing  service  mnsic  from 
hearing  it  in  church.  It  becomes  almost  difficult  to 
estimate  its  Intrinsie  worth  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  scene  for  which  it  was  prepared.  A  ]dace  of 
worship,  no  matter  what  the  creed,  and  a  concert- 
room  have,  anil  shotild  excite,  different  associations 
and  emotions." 

"A  morning  may  bo  profitably  given  to  Ulm  by 
any  one  desirous  of  breaking  tho  journey  betwixt 
Sirasburg  and  Vienna,  especially  if  he  takes  interest 
in  that  great  musical  nivstery,  the  organ.  The 
enormous  instrument  built  for  the  Catheilral  by  Ilerr 
AVnlkcr,  of  Lndwit;sburL^  (it  has  been  said  almost  to 
the  ruin  of  tho  builder,)  is  now  to  he  heard,  by  ap- 
]inintment,  for  a  fee  of  two  Icrcinlhahra  (eight  shil- 
lings, or  thereabouts.)  one-half  of  which  goes  to  tho 
fund  in  aid  of  the  works  of  restoration  in  progress. 
The  organ — curiously  described  in  the  Bed  Book  as 
having  one  humlred  ';t//>,-'.s'  (for  stn/>s) — deserves  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  organs.  Tho  full  sound  is 
stupendous ;  ami,  by  ingenious  combinations,  readily 
within  reach  of  the  player,  any  amount  of  climax  is 
attain.able.  The  tone  of  the  choir-organ  (to  employ 
our  English  term)  is  also  rich  and  sweet — perhaps 
not  equalling  that  of  the  Silbermann  organs,  nor  the 
ailmirahlo  and  picturesque  instrument  not  far  from 
Ulm. — Myidieer  Gabelaar's  organ  at  Weingartcn  ; 
hut  far  more  satisfactory  to  En;;lish  tastes  than  the 
thinner  and  more  nasal  tone,  to  which  such  skillerl 
builders  of  the  graml  new  French  organs  as  MM. 
Diicroipiet  anrl  Cavaille-Coll  are  not  averse.  With 
all  Ibis  fullness,  the  upper  octavo  of  tho  great  Ulm 
organ,  when  all  its  stops  are  drawn,  is  not  made 
unpleasant  by  that  sln-icking  indistinetness  which  wo 
have  too  often  to  put  up  with  in  England.  Of  course 
there  is  no  end  of  show  or  .so/o  stO[)s  ;  some  of  those, 
however,  are  exi'cedcd  elsewhere,  as  at  Haarlem. 
Friboiirg,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  Tho  instru- 
ment has  no  common  advantages  of  position,  owiuL' 
to  the  great  height  of  tho  chnrch.  The  supply  of 
winil  is  equal  to  its  requirements.  It  is  fairly  well 
oxbibited  Iiy  a  player  who  takes  obvious  pride  in  his 
charge.  Were  Ulm  not  the  picturesque  old  city  it  is, 
with  a  jdiysiognomy  of  its  own.  the  cathedral  organ, 
it  may  he  repeated,  is  wcdl  worth  waiting  a  lew  bom*s 
to  hear.  But  four-fifths  of  tourists  calling  tbenisclves 
musical,  it  may  1)0  feared,  wonlil  prefer  to  enjoy  sonie 
coarse  in'oscntation  of  a  hackneyed  opera  in  transla- 
lation." 

The  journals  si>eak  well  of  Mile.  Milde.  at  'Weimar, 
as  n  singer  of  promise.  Tins  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  airieeable  German  singers  in  our  recol- 
lection.—  M.  Itoiicr  is  annonnccrl  as  entraL'e<l  bn*  one 
of  the  opera-houses  at  Vienna. — The  newly-.appointcd 
state-conductor  for  the  Kiirnlher  Thor  Theater  there, 
Herr  I'sser.  is  described  as  giving  satisfiction. — Si:^- 
nor  .Marehisi(\  brother  of  the  two  well-known  singers, 
has  been  sini'lng  Imi^'i  parts  at  the  Italian  Ojiora  in 
Berlin.— A  monument  to  Graun  is  in  cnutemplaticm. 
— .Mr.  A.  S.  Sullivan's  Overture  'In  Memoriani'  was 
Iierfortned  at  the  second  (inrantlhnnfi  Concert  at 
Leipziir,  under  bis  own  direction. — There  is  a  rumor 
that  Ilerr  Rietz  may  succeed  Herr  HantUtnann  in  bis 
functions  at  the  musiescbool  there. — It  would  seem 
that  the  simi  subscribed  there  in  aid  of  the  funds  for 
Mendelssohn  scholarships  at  lycipzig  has  been  allowed 
to  sink  into  the  ground — otherwise,  to  have  beeti 
ahsoi-bed — without  rockoinng  or  inquiry. — Tiie  new 
theatre  is  to  he  opened  before  New  Year's  Day. 

Popular  Concerts  of  orchestral  musie  are  coming 
into  fashion  everywhere.  .V  series  is  to  be  openeil  in 
Brussels  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  directed  by  JI. 
Simon,  who  already  announces  the  jirogramme  for 
his  first  eniortainmont.  This  is  worth  citing  for  its 
originality  and  enterprise,  whi(di  includes  Chcru- 
bini's  Ovcrlure  to  'All  Baba.'  Herr  Abort's  to  'As- 
torga,'  a  Sf/wrzo  by  Herr  .Jadassohn  (of  IjOipzig?), 
and  one  of  Handel's  Concertos. 

'Mignon,'  tho  best,  boeauso  the  least  forced,  of  all 
tho  clever  operas  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  after 
having  kept  the  stage  of  the  Opera  Comique  for  a 
twelvemonth,  is  now  to  begin  its  travels  in  Germany 
at  Berlin,  with  Mile.  Lucca  for  the  heroine. 


I^^iisttiU  Corrcspnbeiue. 

PiTir,.\DEi,pniA,  Nov.  -1. — The  first  Conservatory 
of  ;\rusic  Matinee  came  ofl'at  the  Now  Horticultural 
Hall,  Saturday,  November  2,  giving  promise  of  a  se- 
ries of  entertainments  of  tho  highest  order.  The 
prosrramme  opened  with  tho  great  Becthoyon  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  47,  in  tho   difficult  violin 


part  of  which  Mr.  Gaertncr  is  the  finished  violinist, 
and  the  high-toned  sympathetic  artist.  As  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  in  the  piano  part  also  displaj-ed  much  excellence, 
tho  Sonata  proved  a  great  treat.  The  other  pieces 
in  the  programme  were  Schubert's  "Waiulerer,"  .as 
Horn  solo,  performed  by  Ileineman,  and  that  lovely 
Jlozart  Clarionet  Quintet.played  by  the"PhiladeIpbia 
"Classical  Quintette  Club,"  under  rlirection  of  Mr. 
G.aortncr.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  Club 
once  more, and  the  old  attendants  of  years  are  looking 
forward  to  the  rest  of  this  series  of  twenty  matinees 
with  much  pleasure. 

The  atlendaneo  was  good,  so  that  the  Hall,  al- 
though large  for  a  chamber  concert,  was  quite  re- 
spectably filled.  Tho  stage  was  adorned  with  hand- 
some bon(iuets  of  flowers,  placed  in  the  vases  intctid- 
ed  for  use  in  tho  Horticultural  displays,  which  struck 
us  as  ft  very  pretty  idea.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  amongst  the  niidienee  tho  large  numbers  of 
the  pupils  of  tho  Conservatory,  for  whose  cultivation 
the  concerts  are  given.  On  the  very  front  henches 
sat  a  party  of  hri^'ht-faced  boys,  who  were  doubtless 
attending  their  first  classical  concert,  and  amongst 
them  might  bo  noted  more  than  one  earnest  little 
listener.  It  is  an  excellent  thitig  fin-  these  children 
thus  early  in  the  course  of  their  musical  training  to 
bo  made  to  listen  to  the  works  of  the  masters  ;  for 
although  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
appreciate,  they  will  in  time,  from  only  hearing  the 
highest  and  best,  accpiiro  a  taste  that  will  jncvent 
their  caring  for  anything  else. 

The  Conservatory  has  had  an  nnprccedented  suc- 
cess in  Philadelphia,  which  can  only  be  ncconnted 
for  by  takitig  into  rnusidcratioti  the  nnwcaricd  labors 
in  its  behalf  of  tho  gentlemen  associated  in  its  direc- 
tion, Mr.  Carl  Gaertncr,  Musical  DirciMor,  and  Mr. 
.Jefferson  E.  Williams,  President.  To  them  are  due 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  sixty  free  scholarships, 
for  three  years'  tuition,  offered  to  pujiils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  as  well  as  fir  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  entire  institution.  In  the  paying  rlepart- 
ments  of  the  school  there  are  five  humlred  sehtdars 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement,  and  as  nil  the 
classes  come  under  the  suiiervision  of  .Mr.  Gaertncr 
as  mtisieal  Director,  wo  may  rest  assured  that  the 
studios  prescribed  all  tend  in  the  true  direction. 

'  U.Mi'iiti:. 

Ciiic.vr.o.  Nov.  -t. — To  fnni^b  the  musical  news 
of  this  vicinity  judiciously  watcTod  with  l-ill.\  at  lirst 
sight  seems  easy  enough.  And  so  it  would  he  were 
it  not  for  the  "judicious"  part  of  the  imigramme.  Se- 
riously, every  body  is  so  busy  out  bore,  minding  their 
own  business,  that  little  news  is  manufactured.  Just 
now  we  nro  assisted  by  Max  Sirakosch  and  his 
troupe,  who  give  us  ten  nights  and  two  matinc'es  of 
Italian  Opera.  Last  week  they  gave  //  Tromlorc, 
Thr-  liftyhrr,  Xonnd,  Luria,  J-'mani,  fwn\,  by  way  of 
<h  capo,  11  Troriil'irc  again  at  tho  matinee.  Mmc. 
L\  Grange  ajipeared  snccessively  as  Leonora,  Nor- 
ma, Lucia  and  Elvira.  Her  impersonations  wore 
received  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  the  brilliant 
and  overflowing  audiences  of  tho  past  week.  Al- 
though her  voice  is  not  quite  so  fresh  as  it  once  was, 
her  lyric  and  dramatie  talents  are  so  great  as  to  cause 
tho  audienco  to  quite  lose  sight  of  whatever  of 
short  coming  an  impassible  critic  might  discern. 
Adi;i.aide  I'niLLii's  has  appeared  as  Azueena, 
Adaltrisa,  and  Bosina.  In  the  first  and  last  of  those 
impersonations  her  success  was  "immense."  Her 
Bosina  is  prononnced  superior  to  any  hitherto  heard 
in  Cliieago.  So  also  is  La  Grange's  Norma.  In  his 
appropriate  lino  we  have  had  Bnic.NOi.i,  with  more 
than  his  previous  success;  Srsixr,  wdin  has  been 
nearly  liors  de  comhat  as  to  his  voice  ;  Massimimaxi, 
Bandolfi,  Makba,  Coli.ktti,  and  Sarti.  All  of 
these  have  been  well  received.  The  chorus  is  fair, 
but  light.  The  orchestra  is  fuller  and  better  than 
we  have  usually  had    here  in    opera.     Taken  all    in 
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nil,  Chicago  thinks  Max  Strakoscli  is  a  "brick,"  and 
pats  him  on  tlie  back  and  tickles  liis  pocket  accord- 
ini^ly.  To-ni;^lit  is  ^fttrtha  ;  Don  P<is<[ttnlc,  Lncrczia 
Ijori/ta  and  /hu  (lioratmi   follow. 

In  tho  Snnilay  Seliool  and  claptrap  line  wo  liave 
bad  concerts  by  four  Imndrcd  children  at  Fnrwcll 
hall,  in  the  new  bnildin^' of  tlie  Yonng  Men's  Chris- 
tian A^^oi'iarioii.  'rii('<t*  have  been  n^asonably  well 
aii'Miileil,  IVrlinps  I  on;,'ht  tcj  have  said  "ii/M-casona- 
lily  well." 

.1.  \V.  Adams  is  drilling  a  chorus  in  connection 
with  ilic  <'hicag(t  Art  School,  ami  a  concert  is  on 
band.  This  Art  school  has  fonr  "strings  to  its  how" 
— wliii'b  is  a  vci'y  proper  musical  arrangement — 
teaching  Mnsic,  Painting,  Scnipture,  and  Klocution 
and  Light  Gymnastics.  The  later  two  come  under 
the  head  of  Oratory.  It  is  suggested  to  add  pres- 
ently a  ibeologieal  cbair  of  Heavy  Gymnastics.  Mr. 
Robert  (Toldbpck  gave  a  jiiano-forte  matine'e  in  Cros- 
by's Music  llall  last  Thursday  afiernoon.  The  pro- 
gramme embraced  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  1),  op.  10, 
No  3,  Tbidberg's  Lucia,  Liszt's  "Miserere  of  Palestri- 
na,"  Willmers' "Hnng.arian  Rhapsody,"  and  "Lake 
Mabopac,"  and  an  "Auld  lang  syne"  and  "Sogni  (/'- 
Aninn"  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Carrington,  a  very  pleas- 
ant soprano  of  local  celebrity,  sang  Goldbeck's  "In- 
vocation" and  Mocden's  "Song  of  Home."  Not  be- 
ing present  I  cannot  give  a  more  particular  account. 
Next  week  we  are  promised  your  "Quintette   Club." 

And  now  by  way  of  exhortation,  snfler  mc  a  word 
to  fiostonians  and  otlier  Down-Kastcrs  coming  west. 
If  there  is  any  human  lieing  more  cockney  isli  than 
one  born  "within  sound  of  Bow  bells"  it  is  a  Bosto- 
nian  on  tlie  western  tour.  The  rawness,  greenness, 
boorisbness,  ignorance,  stupidity  and  general  mal- 
appropriateness  they  manage  to  discern  in  western 
people  and  ways,  is  so  very  surprising  as  to  rai.se  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  these  parties  look  through 
colored  spectacles.  The  order  and  motto  of  their 
going  is  emphatically  "Nil  adniirari."  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Deu  Fretsciiutz. 

F.MiiMtNOTON,  Conn.,  Nor.  14.  Again  we  have 
been  visited  by  the  three  Magi  from  the  East,  bring- 
ing rich  ottcrings  !  Our  annual  little  music  feasts 
here  (at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies'  School)  are 
always  an  event  with  us,  eagerly  anticipated,  and 
bearing  fruit  long  afterwards  ;  and  so  wc  like  to 
spread  tlie  joyful  news  for  Ibe  benefit  of  all  who  are 
like-minded.  The  programmes  speak  for  themselves 
and  for  the  object  of  our  striving. 

31.5(   Cmcai,  Nnv.  IS. 

Sonate  for  Piano  and  Violin.  A  major,  op.  47.    Et'ethovt-n. 
Variations  Concertaiites.  for  Vioioncello  ami  t'iano, op.17. 

Atendelspolin. 
llomauze.  Scherzino  and  Intermezzo,  for  Piano,  op.  2t3 

?cbuQinnn. 

Aria  and  rjavotte.  for  Violin Itacli. 

Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  E  tlat,  op.  100. 

Schubert. 

32(1  Concert,  Noi\   14. 

t^onate  for  Piano  and  Violin,  E  flat,  No.  3S0 I^Inzart. 

.Vdacio  for  Violoncello Nardiiii. 

Polonai>-e  for  Piano.  E  13 at,  op.  22 Chopin. 

.Sonate  for  Violin,  0  minor Rust. 

Presto  Si'llerzando  for  Piano  (Po.'thuniou.s)..Mendel.-.'!ohQ. 
Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2. 

IJeethoven. 

The  execution  was,  as  might  be  expected  of  such 
artists,  faultless.  Thomas,  Mills  and  Beugnek 
have  for  years  belonged  to  "our's"  ;  they  play  here 
as  it  were  en  famiUe,  and  with  double  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm for  a  public  that  meets  them  sympathetically. 
(By  the  way,  the  last  appearance  of  Thomas  and 
Mills,  before  their  trip  to  Europe,  was  made  here 
with  us,  and  so  was  the  first  since  their  return). 

In  the  way  of  novelties,  they  gave  us  this  time  a 
Violin  Sonata  by  F.  W.  Rust  (1739-9G),  a  contem- 
porary of  Fricdemann  Bach, — a  work  in  a  large, 
broad  style,  somewhat  in  the  Tartini  school,  and  in 
respect  to  form  distinguished  by  a  charmingly  spor. 
tive  C!l;iiic,  which,  interrupted  by  other  movements, 
constantly  comes  back  again.     It  is   a   gralcfnl,  but 


difficult  piece,  for  violin  players,  and  Ferd.  David 
has  done  a  good  service  in  digging  up  this  old  treas- 
ure. 

Also  new  was  a  Larghetto  from  a  Violin  Sonata 
by  P.  Nardini  (1722-9.'!),  a  pupil  of  Ttirtini.  This 
is  a  soul-fnl,  noble  song,  which  lost  nothing  by  being 
transferred  to  the  violoncello  ;  botli  in  melody  and 
harmony  it  sounds  quite  wmlrrn. 

The  Intermezzo  from  the  fantastical  "Fasrhinrj- 
adiwankin  Witn"  (Viennese  Carnival),  op.  26,  of 
Schumann,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  piano  pieces 
that  ho  wrote.  In  its  dark,  impassioned  feeling  it 
reminds  ns  of  the  mood  of  the  well-known  song: 
"Irli  r/rolle  nic/it."  We  commend  it  especially  to  all 
piano  players. 

As  additions  to  the  programme.  Mills  played  the 
Romanza  from  the  first,  and  the  Larghetto  from  the 
second  Concerto  of  Chopin  ;  and  Thomas  played 
Si'bumann's  "Abcnrllied,"  as  transcribed  for  the  vio- 
lin by  .Joachim.  K. 

Jtaigljf  s  ,|ournitI  of  Pnstr. 

BOSTON,  NOV.  23, 1867. 

Music  in  Boston. 
First  Symphony  Concert.  Tliursday  Af- 
ternoon, Nov.  9.  The  third  season  of  eight  con- 
certs, already  guarantied  by  1,300  season  sub- 
scribers, 2.50  more  than  last  year,  opened  with 
such  a  goodly  show  of  audience,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  as  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  not  only  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  they  have  begun,  but  to  neglect  no  means 
of  strengthening  and  perfecting  their  orchestra, 
and  making  the  concerts  better  and  better,  until 
their  very  cli'ircirler  shall  place  them  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure.  Many  think  that  this  is  al- 
reaily  accomplished  ;  it  will  not  do  to  forget, 
however,  that  what  does  not  go  forward  is  pretty 
sure  to  fall  behind.  Surely  no  better  encourage- 
ment could  be  desired  than  such  an  audience  as 
that  was;  artistic  sensibility,  refinement,  love  for 
what  is  best,  respect  for  what  is  nobly  and  sin- 
cerely meant,  looked  out  from  all  those  faces; 
they  were  true  listeners,  and  the  tone  of  the  oc- 
casion seemed  to  pervade  all.  Through  two  long 
Symphonies  you  saw  no  sign  of  attention  flag- 
ging ;  the  smile  of  real  pleasure  did  not  fade 
away.  There  were  some  restless  ones,  to  be 
sure,  who  left  the  Hall  during  the  last  minutes 
of  the  last  piece,  and,  as  the  Arlrcrtiscr  truly  ob- 
served, in  its  wholesome  lecture  the  next  morn- 
ing, had  the  concert  been  only  fifteen  minutes 
long,  instead  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  such 
persons  would  think  it  necessary  to  get  out  in  the 
thirteenth  minute.  Some  doubtless  had  good  ex- 
cuse for  going ;  but  the  majority  on  all  occasions 
start  up  before  the  time  is  out,  merely  from  the 
selfish  motive  of  securing  a  clear  exit  before  the 
crowd,  not  caring  how  much  they  disturb  others. 
But  a  few  dozen  such  disturbers  do  not  destroy 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  that  great  audience  sat 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  last  note. — The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

Dedication  Overture,  ("Weihe  des  Ilauses"),  in  C,  Op. 

124 Beethoven. 

Tenor  Aria,  "CoDStanze  !"  from   "Die  EntfiihrUDK  aus 

dem  Serall" Mozart. 

George  L   0.«good. 
Symphony,  in  C,  ("Jupiter,"') Mozart. 

Overture,  "In  the  nighlands" N.  W.  Gade. 

Songs — a,  '^Suleika'' Schubert. 

b.  "Schbne  Fremde'' Schumann. 

G.L.  Osgood. 
"Scotch"  Symphony,  in  A  minor,  op.  56. .  .Mendelssohn. 

That  Overture  of  Beethoven  had   been  heard 


only  once  before  in  Boston.  Mr.  Zcrrahn  gave 
it  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  concerts  in  March, 
18G0,  after  the  Seventh  Symphony,  one  of  Liszt's 
"Symphonic  Poems,"  Mendelssohn's  G-minor 
Concerto,  parts  of  a  Chopin  Concerto,  &c.  The 
note  we  then  made  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

"One  is  of  course  thankful  to  make  acrjuaiut- 
ance  with  another  of  Beethoven's  famous  over- 
tures. That  called  ''IXie  Weihe  ffes  Hausc.t"  (the 
dedication  of  the  house)  is  essentially  an  opening 
overture,  anil  would  have  had  much  more  eflect 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  It 
was  written  for  the  opening  of  the  .Tosephstadt 
Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  bears  the  opns  number 
1'24  among  Beethoven's  works,  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony being  op.  12.').  .  .  It  did  not  strike  us  as 
at  all  comparable  to  the  Lcmiorc,  Er/?iwnt  or  Cor- 
iolan  overtures.  The  opening  is  solemn,  festal, 
grandiose,  but  sounding  common  for  Beethoven  ; 
after  the  fugue-like  tht^me  sets  in,  however,  the 
real  Beethoven  fire  kindles,  and  it  grows  more 
and  more  interesting  to  the  end.  A  key  to  much 
of  its  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many it  goes  often  by  the  name  of  'the  Overture 
in  Handel's  manner.'" 

This  time,  hearing  it  at  the  beginning  not  only 
of  a  concert  but  of  a  noble  series  of  concerts,  and 
otherwise  under  more  propitious  circumstances, 
we  think  it  did  make  a  decided  impression  on  the 
audience.  By  no  means  as  perfect  a  work  as  the 
three  above  named,  it  opens  solemnly  and  grand- 
ly, in  a  religious  vein  indeed  (for  some  of  the 
harmonies  are  church-like),  attuning  the  mind  to 
noble  thought  and  exciting  a  great  expectation  ; 
which  the  Handelian  theme,  bursting  out  with 
uncontainable  nervous  fire,  and  wrought  up  with 
exhaustless  ingenuity,  quite  realizes.  Now  and 
then  in  its  unexpected  modulations  it  reminds 
you  for  a  moment  of  tho  Leonore  overture,  and 
sometimes  it  touches  the  vein  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. It  only  needed  a  very  powerful  body  of 
violins ;  otherwise  it  was  played  with  vigor  and 
precision,  and  it  is  a  theme  of  general  surprise 
that  nine  first  violins  (so  many  of  the  ohl  leaders 
gone)  could  tell  so  efficaciously.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
had  rehearsed  them  earnestly,  and  they  had  gone 
into  it  with  zeal. 

The  two  Symphonies  have  been  too  often  heard 
and  discu.ssed  here,  to  need  any  description.  Both 
were  so  well  played  as  to  bring  out  admirably 
the  contrast  between  them.  The  one,  pure  mu- 
sical creation,  without  thought  of  any  purpose, 
perfect  in  form,  concise,  complete,  felicitous  in 
development,  exquisite  in  detail  and  coloring,  full 
of  fascination.  Well  could  the  Englishman  call 
it  the  Jupiter  of  Symphonies.  And  there  is 
something  essentially  classical,  as  it  were  Grecian, 
in  its  smooth,  rounded  symmetry.  The  wonder- 
fully complex  Finale,  with  four  themes  worked 
up  all  at  once  in  fugue  form,  never  came  out  so 
clearly  and  enjoyably  before  from  any  of  our  or- 
chestras;  the  individual  vitality  of  each  theme, 
each  little  fragment  of  a  theme,  was  felt, — al- 
though of  course  a  greater  mass  of  strings  would 
have  been  better.  The  exquisite  wind  passages, 
too,  in  the  earlier  movements,  especially  the  de- 
licious dialogue  of  the  two  bassoons,  so  thorough- 
ly Mozartish,  must  have  stolen  away  the  senses 
of  the  most  obstinate  anti-classicist. 

The  Gade  overture :  "Im  Hocldand"  was  a 
congenial  prelude  to  the  Scotch  Symphony  : — 
both  perfect  specimens  of  the  modern  romantic, 
picturesque  vein  of  orchestral  music.  It  is  an 
exquisite  strain  of  tone  color;  such  rich,  rare 
blending  of  instruments,  fresh,  wild,  full  of  charm- 
ing surprises,  soothing  and  invigorating   as  wide 
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mountain  views.  Once  a  great  solemn  silence 
makes  itself  amlible  as  it  were  in  the  Inisli  of  all 
but  an  instrument  or  two  ;  again  all  is  life  ami  ju- 
bilation ;  nature's  holy  quiet  is  invaded  by  the 
ringing  hunting  strain  of  enterprising  mountain 
climbers. — The  Symphony,  too,  often  as  it  has 
been  heard  among  us,  became  new  for  us,  richer, 
finer,  grander  than  ever.  Of  course  the  ScJierz- 
anilit,  with  its  enticing,  playful  theme  (so  delight- 
fully played  by  our  new  clarinet),  and  its  marked 
and  positively  mocking  emphasis  of  a  little  char- 
acteristically Scotch  cadence,  was  the  thing  most 
applauded.  But  the  large  and  rich  unfolding  of 
the  first  movement,  the  great  crefircmh  where  its 
elements  swell  to  a  storm,  and  most  of  all  the 
deep,  calm,  solemn  music  of  the  Adagio  ("in  which 
we  scarcely  missed  our  leading  'cello,  so  well  did 
]\Ir.  Suck's  instrument  sing  the  canlafnlp),  held 
the  hearer  even  more  deeply  spell-bound. 

The  vocal  pieces  between  each  Overture  and 
Symphony  made  the  concert  longer  by  the  clock, 
but  only  shorter  to  the  sense  and  feeling.  They 
fonied  a  graceful  and  delightful  recreation  be- 
tween the  more  earnest  efforts  of  attention  ;  for  a 
good  song  costs  no  effort  to  the  hearer.  The  se- 
lections, exquisite  in  themselves  and  rare,  were 
beautifully  sung.  The  spirit  of  each,  especially 
the  Liedir  in  the  second  part,  was  finely  caught 
and  rendered.  Mr.  Osgood's  voice,  though  thus 
(ar  lacking  all  the  weight  desirable  in  that  great 
hall,  has  yet  a  singularly  vital,  telling  kind  of  vi- 
bration, and  a  lovely  quality  of  tone  ;  if  it  is 
slightly  nasal,  there  is  a  sort  of  purjile,  fruity 
bloom  upon  it,  so  that  it  seems  all  the  more  inter- 
esting, lie  has  evidently  studied  well  in  his  one 
year  in  Germany  ;  his  method  is  sound  ;  he  knows 
how  to  economize  his  power ;  and  he  flings  him- 
self into  his  song  with  such  hearty,  unaHected 
zeal,  so  full  of  its  beauty,  so  forgetful  of  himself, 
that  the  pleasure  you  derive  from  hearing  is  real- 
ly artistic  and  poetic  ;  you  are  not  taken  physi- 
cally by  storm  ;  it  is  not  the  cdieap  commonplaces 
o(  singing  that  bring  the  house  down.  Voice  and 
style  of  singing  show  unusual  refinement.  As  for 
power,  there  is  more  yet  to  be  developed,  we 
are  sure  ;  Mr.  Osgood  is  very  young  ;  it  was  his 
first  attempt  in  a  great  hall  and  with  orchestra; 
a  complete  tenor  recpiires  the  whole  man  physi- 
cally and  mentally  built  up  and  mature. — The 
Aria  from  Die  Eul/illirunr/,  in  which  the  lover 
waits  with  trembling,  palpitating  joy  for  sight  of 
his  Constanze  (Mozart  was  wooing  his  own  Con- 
stance when  he  composed  that  most  love-inspired 
opera)  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Jlozart's  tenor 
airs.  Its  expression  is  warm  and  true  to  the 
life;  and  how  significantly  and  sympatheti- 
cally the  instruments  in  those  little  figures 
catch  their  breath  and  imitate  the  heart's 
quick  beating!  The  accompaniments  might 
have  been  played  more  sensitively,  but  the 
singer  succeeded  in  carrying  the  song  to  the 
heart  of  his  audience.  Schubert's  "Suleika," 
composed  to  one  of  the  little  Persian-like  love 
poems  in  Goethe's  Wcsl-Oe^ilic/ie  D'tvan,  is  about 
as  perfect  and  thoroughly  original  a  song  as  he 
ever  wrote — for  not  a  few  of  even  Schubert's 
several  hundred  songs  is  commonplace.  This 
was  beautifully  sung,  and  so  was  the  impassioned 
little  strain  by  Schumann.  The  singer  was  con- 
strained to  round  off  the  little  group  by  singing 
annthoi'  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Schubert's  songs, 
called  in  French  "Le  Secret  ;"  he  sang  it  in 
English.     The  unsurpassable  excellence   of  Mr. 


Dresel's  pjiano  accompaniment,  inspiring  to  a 
singer  who  has  any  soul  in  him,  was  of  course  a 
very  important  element  in  the  success  of  these 
songs. 

The  Second  Concert  (past  ero  this  appears)  will 
show  a  material  gain  of  power  in  the  violin  and 
cello  part  of  the  Orchestra,  which  will  lie  felt  in 
Beethoven's  Bflat  Symphony,  anil  in  the  Overtures 
to  Medm  (Cheruhini)  and  Olirrnn.  The  programme 
further  includes  a  Mozart  Concerto  for  two  pianos, 
pl.\vcd  by  Messrs.  Lang  and  Parkeh  ;  and  a  most 
noble,  comforting  Bach  aria,  Mozart's  "iJeh  vieni," 
and  songs  by  Franz  and  DrescI,  sung  by  Mrs.  Cart. 

In  the  third  Concert  (Dec.  H,)  the  experiment  o*' 
two  Symphonies,  which  ivorked  so  well  wlicn  we  had 
long  ones,  will  he  repeated  with  two  short  ones  ; 
namely  one  hy  Haydn,  in  G,  never  jdaycd  in  Boston, 
and  another  one  of  Gadc's,  No.  4,  in  BHal.  As 
those  do  not  employ  the  full  powers  of  the  modern  Or- 
chestra, the  two  overtures  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
supplying  that  contr.ast ;  they  will  lie  Weber's  ICurii- 
aiilhc  anA  Schumann's  Gmoveva,  both  very  rich  and 
brilliant,  and  needing  to  bo  better  known,  though 
they  have  appeared  in  the  ))rograramcs  of  the  two 
last  years.  For  vocal  refreshment,  Mrs.  Jennv 
Kempton,  she  of  the  rich  contralto,  who  has  como 
hack  from  Furopo  an  artistic,  finished  singer,  with 
a  noblo  stvlc,  will  sing  *'A^t»/i  p'tu  di  fwrV  from 
Mozart's  ('li'nin::a  di  Tito,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
pieces. 

Mr.  Lano  will  play  a  Beethoven  Concerto  in  the 
fifth  Concert;  Camilla  Fuso  will  play  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  in  the  sixth;  ni,'c;o  Leoniiaud, 
Chopin's  E-minor  Concerto  in  the  seventh  ;  and  the 
Ninth  Sympliony  will  crown  the  season  in  the 
eighth. 

OniniEfs  MtsicAL  Society.     Our  old  Gcrninn 

Mlinner-Clior,  still   flourishing   under   Mr.    Kkeiss- 

mann's    leadership,  and    only    too    prosperous    with 

their  great  accession  of  "passive"  members,    invited 

their  friends  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  9,  to  one  of 

their  pleasant  Soire'cs.     This  time  it  was  held  at  the 

Boston  Museum,  which  was  full.     The  programme, 

altogether  choice,  was  largely  composed  of  interesting 

novelties. 

Hymn.     "Ilerr  unper  Gott.  ertiiiro  unser  FIclicn.'*.  .Pctiutx-rt. 

Trio      I'iano.  Violin  niid  t't-Ilo,     K  flat  mnjor Srliutn-rt. 

Sonp.     Harcarolf J?chnl>iTt. 

Chorus.     ■•Nacht2r.=anE  im  Waldo Scliubtrt. 

Cliorusts.    Sccnen  Tou  "Frifiijlior.s  Sage,  No.  1  ftn<l  n. 

Mai  Rpucti. 

Ctiorus.      "T.pbi-nslu.it."" Ililk-r. 

An<lant«  and  Variations,  from  donate,  op.  47.  ... .  .Bi-etliovt-n. 

SooR^.     n,  Marin.     A.  .Viu  Itlipin.     c.  Dirdication Kronz. 

Chorufl.     '-Os^ian  " Ri-.^clinitt. 

Duet.     Fr«m  tlte  "Marriage  of  Figaro."    yopmnoand 

Tenor Mozart. 

Clioru.';.    '-Auf  dem  Ilheln.'" Kiickcn. 

The  Schuliert  Hymn  (Quartet  .and  Chorus  of  male 
voice?)  was  quite  iniprossivc,  but,  owins  perhaps  to 
tlic  unaccustomed  place  and  the  heat,  sullered  in  its 
rendering.  The  other  choruses  went  better ;  especially 
the  scenes  from  the  new  composer  Max  Brnch's 
"Frithiofs  Saga,"  in  which  Mr.  ScnRArnsxAEDTER 
gave  the  frequent  cantabilc  recitative  with  fine  voice 
and  expression  ;  and  the  music  was  decidedly  inter- 
esting, flowing  natur.ally,  very  delicate  and  refined  in 
stvle.  We  hope  to  hear  tlie  whole  work,  which  is 
written  for  male  voices.  Mr.  S.  also  sang,  with  his 
usual  unction,  the  three  songs  by  Franz.  Another 
charming,  happy  composition  was  Hiller's  "Zest  of 
Life,"  a  soprano  solo,  with  background  of  male 
quartet,  sweetly  sung  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Kreissmann's, 
who  also  sang  the  Mozart  duet  with  her  teacher. 
Messrs.  Leoniiard,  Eichberg  and  A.  SccK  wer"^ 
the  interpreters  of  the  fine  Schubert  Trio  and  the 
"Kreuizer"  Variations,  and  of  course  thev  were  done 
artistically.  Woidd  that  such  choice  feasts  came 
oi'tencr ! 

The  Harrison  Con'ckrts,  as  far  as  ^[nlc.  Pare- 
i"A-l\OSA  was   concerned,  were  mainlv  Ballad   Con- 


certs, addressed  to  a  Ijallad  public,  wliich  here  as  in 
any  other  city  c.in  always  outvote  the  really  musica 
public.  She  did  sing  "Dch  vieni,"  and  "Angels 
ever  blight  and  fair;"  but  the  rest  was  nearly  all 
English  ballads.  And  cannot  a  great  singer  show 
her  quality  even  in  a  simple  ballad  1  Certainly  ;  hut 
then  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  great  an  artist  should  not 
be  greatlier  employed  ;  there  is  so  much  of  the  finest 
music  always  waiting  for  such  singers ! 

The  other  elements  of  the  five  concerts — wo  have 
spoken  of  the  first — were  the  Buflo  songs  of  Signor 
Ferhanti  (who  under  the  name  of  ".Sacred  Songs 
hy  llnndel  and  Moz.nrt"  sang  with  a  solemn  fice  on 
Sunday  evenings  something  in  the  very  modern 
Italian  taste,)  and  the  instrumental  virtuosity  of 
Rosa  and  Be  Meyer,  whose  jihiying  was  fine,  hut 
their  selections,  especially  on  Sunday,  hacknied  and 
of  the  ad  captauditm  order.  We  may  except  the 
Romance  in  G,  of  Beethoven,  and  (had  it  not  been 
heard  so  often)  the  Haydn  Souvenir,  ns  played  liv 
Rosa.  I)e  Meyer,  however  interesting.',  would  always 
work  himself  up  into  a  grote.si|ue  fiiran;  which  of 
course  pleased  the  groundlings.  If  m-ores  are  the 
measure  of  a  good  Ccincert,  they  were  as  thick  as 
hiarkhcrrios  all  the  time.  The  OrgMn  inlinils  and 
tritf,  had  the  grotesqnencsj,  without  the  imliviilualitv 
which  saved  the  veteran  pianist. — Never  mind,  each 
kind  of  thing  has  its  audience  ;  we  shall  soon  have 
Mme.  Rosa  in  her  great  sjihere  of  Oratorio. 

The  IIavhel  AMI  Havdv  Society,  in  remark - 
nhly  good  force  and  condition,  judging  from  the  zeal 
shown  in  rehearsals,  announce  public  performances 
for  this  and  to-morrow  evening.  The  first  will  con- 
sist of  schviions  from  "St.  Pnnl"  and  the  "Creation." 
Iie-^idcs  MenilcN^ohn's  Iionutifid  Cantara  :  "As  the 
hart  pant<,"  entire.  Mrs  .Ii.-.nny  Kempton  and  Miss 
HofSTOs  lioing  the  soloists.  For  Snn<hiy  evening, 
llnndcl's  f)ratorin,  "Samson,"  with  tlie  same  two 
ladies,  ^fessrs.  .Tames  and  M.  W.  Whitney  and 
Mr.  H.  Wit. HE  in  the  solos.  Tlic  orchestra  is  that 
of  the  Symphony  Cnncerts  with  its  new  accessions. 
Mr.  L.ixo  jilays  the  Organ  and  Carl  Zeuraiin 
conducts. 


Mrsir  ly  New  York. — The  first  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
success.     We  copy  from  the  Evrniuc]  Post: 

The  orchestra  numbered  just  a  hundred  perform- 
ers, the  list  of  whose  names  on  the  programme  in- 
cluded a  majority  of  the  be-t  known  soloists  in  the 
city,  wliilc  liio  direction  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Carl  Bergmann,  wliosc  equal  ns  a  lender  of  large  or- 
cheslr.is  it  is  dinicnlt  to  find  anywhere.  Witli  such 
material,  under  such  leadership,  the  in-^piration  of  the 
immense  audience  of  Satnrd.iy  evening  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  ensure  a  perfectly  even,  artistic  and 
spirited  performance,  ami  this  was  exactly  wliat  was 
enjoyed  on  this  occnsii^n. 

The  opening  selection  was  "Boi'thoven's  Pastoral 
Symj^hony,"  whose  massive  grandenr,  wonderful 
harmonies,  tranquil  and  idyllic  beauties,  and  delicate 
gradations  of  tiglit  and  shaile  have  never  been  more 
correctly  and  feelingly  interpreted  here.  A  single 
performance  of  this  kind  more  than  justifies  all  of  the 
labors  incident  to  the  organization  and  training  of  a 
society  like  the  Philharmonic,  whicli  conferred  an  in- 
estimable public  benefit  hy  giving  this  great  and  in- 
comparable work  in  a  style  so  admirable.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard noffmann  played  ]\rozart'3  Concerto  (Op.  S.  in 
I)  minor),  witit  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
purity  of  Mr.  ITofTman's  style  of  playing  was  never 
better  exemplified,  nor  the  remarkable  quality  of  his 
touch.  In  these  days,  when  the  piano  has  to  endure 
so  much  torturing  at  the  hands  of  the  gymnastic 
school  of  performers,  it  is  delightfid  to  hear  a  player 
who  can  interpret  simply  and  with  fi'cling  such  pure 
music  as  that  of  the  concerto  referred  to.  The  other 
soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  Camille  ITrso,  who 
performed  Mendelssohn's  concerto  for  the  violin  (op. 
04,  in  E)  with  all  of  her  usual  excellence  of  execu- 
tion, and  won  a  most  enthusiastic  storm  of  applause. 
In  some  respects  she  surpassed  herself,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, exhibited  somewhat  more  than  her  ordinary 
animation.  As  a  mere  executant  she  probably  has 
nil  equal  in  tins  country.  Such  acenracy,  exquisite 
taste  and  entire  control  of  the  resources  nf  the  violin 
as  she  displays  would  provoke  a  fui-or  of  admiration, 
were  there  more  of  that  indefinable  something  which 
may  be  called  inspiration  or  genius. 
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Siliiimaiiii's  "Muiifrod"  ovortnre,  wliioli  trnns- 
miito^  into  musical  oxpresKion  tlio  npiiit  of  Byron's 
famous  po(!m,  wiiR  j^iven  with  iiiiinintioii,  and  a  fino 
ii|iprci'iati(Hi  of  ils  wild  and  supcriintural  clomunls. 
Somewhat  moic  slronix  and  Ichh  ninsii'al  in  its  ohar- 
notor  was  tho  "I'oemo  Syniplionitpie"  (jf  Iiis/,t,  wliicii 
concluded  the  concirt.  Those  who  like  this  class  of 
music  must  have  enjoyed  the  ]")efformnneo. 

Wo  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  commendation 
for  tlie  audience,  which  not  only  showed  itself  unu- 
sually a|)preciativc,  liut  was  free  from  tlioso  poBta  of 
our  pntilic  places  of  ninusnmeni,  the  jieoplo  who  ad- 
vertise their  lack  of  hreediiii^  hy  their  nnnoyin}^  clat- 
ter. This  is  a  miisanee  which  has  heen  so  ohscrva- 
hie  of  late  that  we  are  glad  to  he  ai>Io  to  speak  so 
well  of  a  pleasing;  and  bright  exception. 

Maret/.cU's  Italian  Opera  re-opened  last  week  with 
Gounod's  new  work,  of  which  the  Weekly  Review 
aays  : 

Til  jiidfjc  from  the  demonstrations  of  an  imnienso 
niidierice,  the  lirst  performance  of  "Uomco  and  Juli- 
et," hist  ovenint;,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  was  a 
complete  success.  This  however  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, due — as  in  the  case  of  "Faust" — to  the  lihretto. 
Operas  on  the  same  suhject  have  been  written  by 
Zin^aiclli.  Bellini,  Vaceai,  and  others  ;  but,  on  each 
occasion  Shakespeare  has  been  Rlau}.;htered  by  Ital- 
ian lil)rettists.  The  present  edition,  in  operatic  form, 
has  not  oidy  the  merit  of  followin*^  closely,  act  by 
act,  the  incidents  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  but  the 
great  beauty  of  ndhorenco  to  the  individuality  of  each 
character.  The  music  of  Gounod  is  original,  in  eo 
far  that  it  resembles  no  other  compositions  save  his 
own.  There  is  plenty  of  French  sentimentality  in 
it.  and  a  strong  llirtation  is  carried  on  with  the  new 
German  school  of  the  "future."  Those  who  expect 
to  find  tbe  martial  strains  and  exciting  choruses  of 
"Faust"  in  this  new  ojiora  will  bo  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  but  they  will  be  amply  repaid  in  listening 
to  the  love  duets,  in  the  second  and  fourth  acts,  which 
far  surpass  the  merits  of  those  that  mark  similar  sit- 
uations in  "Faust."  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  elab- 
orate criticism  atter  one  hearing  of  this  opera  ;  but 
we  noticed,  in  tbe  first  act,  a  charming  valse,  sung 
bv  Juliet,  and  a  madrigal  for  tenor  and  soprano,  both 
of  which  arc  sure  to  become  popular,  'f  he  second 
act  contains  a  romance  for  tenor,  and  a  duet — repre- 
senting the  famous  balcony  scene — that  is  excellent. 
The  third  act  seemed  the  weakest.  The  fourth  con- 
contains  another  duct,  between  Rmneo  and  Juliet, 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  opera,  and  the  licst  thing 
Gounod  has  ever  written.  It  will  survive  all  his  otli- 
er  compositions.  The  fifth  act  represents  the  tomb- 
scene,  ami  consists  of  reminiscences  of  the  preceding 
four  acts — so  well  managed,  however,  in  its  elfects, 
that  the  fifth  act  alone  could  be  called  a  musical 
poem  and,  as  such,  amasterwork.  The  performance 
was  as  good  as  a  first  performance  could  be.  The 
honors  of  the  evening  were  won  by  Miss  Hauck,  and 
Signors  Pancani,  Antonu;ci,  and  Mcdini. 

New  York  abounds  in  concerts.  Mr.  Harrison's 
seyentli  Sunday  concert,  at  Steinway  Hall,  presented 
Mr.  Oscar  Pfeiirer,  the  piano  virtuo.so,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Kempton,  ami  tbe  Hcrren  Listermnnn,  violinists, 
newly  arrived  from  Germany. — Mr.  Theodore  Thom- 
as, besides  his  classical  Symphony  Soirdes,  has  open- 
ed, in  ft  lighter  vein,  a  new  place  for  musical  and 
other  entertainments,  called  Lyric  Hall. — At  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert  in  Brooklyn  (Saturday  week), 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  they  had  Beethoven's  fifth 
Symphony  played  by  an  orchestra  of  sixty,  directed 
by  Theo.  Thomas,  who  was  fijted,  presented  with  a 
hundred  dollar  baton,  bouquets,  &c.  Mme.  Rotter 
sang  tbe  Scena  from  L)cr  Fici/xrhiilz  and  the  Ilomanza 
from  "William  Tell." — Several  novelties  are  thus 
reported  in  the  Review: 

Tlie  Arion  Society  gave  a  very  interesting  concert 
last  Thursday  night,  at  Steinway  Hall.  It  opened, 
under  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann's  safe  direction,  with  Bar- 
gicl's  overture  to  "Prometheus,"  which  ought  to  be 
heard  more  often.  Since  Schumann,  nothing  bet- 
ter has  been  written  in  the  old  form.  Mme.  Kapp- 
Young  sang  the  romance  froio  "Kobert,"  in  a  truly 
artistic  styie.  This  lady  improves  upon  better  ac- 
quaintance. She  has  a  fine  voice  and  expression, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  successful  with  the  large  audi- 
ence. The  members  of  the  society  shared  the  same 
honor  :  they  sang  with  taste  and  discretion,  reflect- 
ing groat  credit  upon  their  conductor.  Unusual  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  young 
pianist.  Mile.  Topp,  who  played  Liszt's  concerto  in 
an  admirable  manner.  Her  technics  are  superb,  but, 
what  is  still  better,  she  has  fire  and   soul.     There  is 


individuality  in  her  performance,  which  stamps  her 
at  onci^  as  a  true  artist.  She  made  deservedly  a  fa- 
vorable impression  . 

Mr.  Oscar  Pfcifl'er  made  his  second  appearance 
this  season  last  Sunday,  at  Steinway  Hall.  He  re- 
peated his  andante  and  rondo  for  orchestra  and  pi- 
ano, which  won  him  renewed  sympathy  and  applause 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  which  seemed  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  perforraanco  that  it  insisted  npon 
an  encore.  Mr.  I'feifl'cr  complied  by  rendering  a 
new  and  charming  polka  of  bis,  which  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  icflectB  the  vigorous  stylo  of 
this  pianist.  The  polka  is  brilliant,  dashing,  ami 
very  cfl'ective.  In  the  second  part  of  the  concert  he 
gave  his  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  fantasia  and,  as  encore, 
his  "Pardon  do  Ploiirmol."  His  success  was  such  as 
his  extraordinary  tcchnic,  his  powerful  touch,  in  fact, 
Ills  romarkal)le  piano-playing  fully  deserve.  For  the 
first  time,  in  this  concert,  we  heard  Mendelssohn's 
"Trumpet"  overture,  a  very  elaborate  work,  defi- 
cient in  ideas,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  master.  Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton 
sang  several  times.  She  has  many  good  (qualities, 
but  her  delivery  is  such  as  will,  in  our  opinion, rather 
impair  than  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  voice. 

PiiiLADELi'iiiA. — The  Richingg  Opera  Troupe 
(English)  still  perform  to  crowded  houses  in  the 
Academy.  Linda,  the  Bohemian  Girl,  Cinderella, 
Alarlha,  and  Auber's  Crown  Diamonds  have  been  the 
principal  pieces  of  late.  Mrs.  Seguin  is  said  to  sing 
delieiously,  and  Messrs.  Bernard,  Seguin  and  Camp- 
bell to  be  very  acceptable. — The  feature  of  Mr. 
Sentz's  Orchestral  Matinee,  last  week,  was  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  Mrs.  Behrens  sang  Robert, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Stoll,  Jr.  played  one  of  Rode'a  violin 
solos. — The  following  programmes  show  of  what 
material  the  public  Rehearsals  of  the  Germania  Or- 
chestra are  made  up  : 

Nov.  9. 

Overture — God  Save  the  Kiog Schneider. 

Tliema,  with  Variations Haensel. 

Pie  Soiiderlinge — Waltz Lanner. 

Meditation Seb,  Bach. 

Overture — Midsummer  Nigiit's  Dream Mendelssolan. 

.Vria — Sliipwreckof  the  Medusa Reipsiger. 

First  Finale  from  Attila Verdi. 

Nov.  IG. 

Overture — Daughter  of  tbe  Regiment Donizetti. 

Tliema  with  Variations Haensel. 

I>ie  i'lotton      Waltz. Lanner. 

Andante  con  moto  from  Third  Symphony Mozart. 

Overture — Rosamunde Schubert. 

Duet — Semiramide — Solo  for  Clarinet  &  Bassoon.  Rossini. 
Reminiscences  on  R.  Wagner's  Taunhauser Bamm. 

Mr.  Mark  Hassler  is  giving  popular  afternoon  con- 
certs at  Concert  Hall,  with  a  small  orchestra. — 
Ilabelmann,  the  sweet  German  tenor,  gives  Operatic 
Concerts  at  Concert  Hall.  The  Bulletin  says  of 
them  : 

Mad.  Ackermann,  the  debutante  of  last  night, prov- 
ed to  be  a  singer  of  remarkable  powers.  Her  voice 
is  a  rich  soprano  of  sonorous  timbre,  great  sweetness 
and  extended  compass.  Both  her  voice  and  manner 
are  highlv  sympathetic  and  enable  her  to  carry  her 
hearers  with  her.  Her  opening  air  of  Marguerite,  in 
Faust,  was  rendered  with,  skill,  taste  and  cfi'ect,  but 
did  not  tell  upon  the  audience  as  it  should  have  done, 
for  the  surprise  in  having  before  them  such  a  fine 
cantatrice  seemed  to  bewilder  them.  Mad.  Acker- 
mann sings  again  to-night,  and  we  advise  all  to  bear 
her.  Mad  Johannsen,  Wilhclm  Formes,  Jean  Louis, 
Mr.  Ilabelmann  and  pnpil  also  appear.  Messrs.  Ha- 
belman,  Formes  and  Louis — not  to  forget  the  ama- 
teur, who  has  a  superior  voice — sang  most  accepta- 
bly, as  might  be  expected.  The  chorus  and  orches- 
tra were  good.  To-night  selections  from  the  Purita- 
ni,  Ikui  Giovanni,  iSlradella,  Ni'ilit  in  Granada,  and 
second  act  of  Fidelia  will  be  given.  Mr.  Habelmann 
sings  a  new  song  by  Abt. 

The  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society  began  their 
season  on  the  21st  inst.,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  with 
Haydn's  oratorio  of  Tlic  Creation,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa 
taking  the  soprano  part.  Handel's  Judas  Maccahaus 
is  announced  to  bo  given  during  the  season. 

The  Mendelssohn  Musical  Society  announce 
that  they  will  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  sub- 
scription concerts  at  Concert  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing next.  The  overture  to  Dinorah,  by  Carl  Sentz's 
orchestra  and  the  chorus  of  the  society;  a  bass  solo 
with  chorus,  by  Costa  ;  a  fem.ale  chorus  from  Wal- 
lace's Lurline :  a  four-part  song  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  Beethoven's  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor, 
played  by  Mr.  Thunder  and  the  orchcstr.i,  comprise 
the  programme. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Here's  a  liealth  to  King  Charles.     S'g  and  Cho. 

F.  Boot.  35 
The  combat  approaches.  Song.  L.  W.  Wheeler.  CO 
There  is  a  pair  of  little  hands.  Song.  Keller.  30 
The  forgotten  song.  W.  Kelckum.  30 

Central  Park  skating  glee.  "  30 

O  Mary  dear,  I  love  theo  still.  "  30 

She  is  so  dear  to  me.  "  30 

My  love  and  I.     Ballad.  L.  Behrens.  50 

Songs  and  choruses  whoso  titles  alone  would  recom- 
mend them.    Good  words  to  appropriate  music. 
Advance  in  maiden  beauty.     (Nous  nmenoes.) 

"Grand  Duchess."  30 

Discipline, 'tis  my  pride.  (Piff,  paf,  poaff !)  "        30 

The  first  is  a  charming  wedding  march  and  chorus, 

and  is  commended  to  those  who  ore   about   "to    take 

the  (bridal)  veil."    The  second  is  capital,  and  highly 

comic. 

Pretty  little  Sarah.  For  guitar  by  Ilaydn.  35 

The  birds  will  come  again.         "  "        40 

Robin  Bedbreast.  "  "         60 

Favorites,  well  arranged. 
Abide  with  me.     Sacred  so.ig.  Rimhaull.  30 

Nearer  to  thee.  "  //.  Barton.  30 

Angel's  voice.  "  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  30 

Great  and  Marvellous.     Chorus.  Mei-z.  1.00 

Three  fine  .sacred  songs,  and  a  fj-part  chorus  or  ses- 
tet.    All  worthy  additions  to  sacred  music  literature. 
I'se  a  travelin'  to  the  grave.     Southern  melody. 

Swcclde.  3 

Will  do  for  a  sacred  "colored"  song. 
Mv  own.     Song.  Perrinrj.  40 

Robin's  song.  Q.  B.  Allen.  30 

All  along  the  valley.     Song.  Clarihel.  30 

Maiden's  lament.  "  A.  P.  H.  40 

Specimens  of  able  compositions  and  melodies. 
Shall  I  ever  get  married  ■?  Song.  G.  D.  Spaxdding.  30 
Single  gentlemen,  how  do  you  do  ?      "         "        30 

Sung  "with  applause"  at  the  "bell-ringers"  con- 
cert.   Very  piquant  comic  song.*. 
Gentle  Amy  Lee.     Song  and  Cho.     A.  B.  Iloag.  30 

Good  "song  for  the  people." 

Instrumental. 

Potpouri.     Romeo  and  Juliet.  Crenner.  "5 

Romeo  and  Juliette.     Repertoire.  Bei/er.  40 

"  "         Bouquet  of  Jlelodies.     "         75 

Players  will  do  well  to  get  acquainted  with  the  airs 
of  this  opera,  which  bids  fair  to  have  a  great  popular- 
ity. 
Swiss  dance  for  piano.  Grelseher.  30 

Leap  year  Quickstep.     "Crystal  gems."    Kinkel.  30 
Charming  Schottisch.  "  "  "        30 

Silver  star  Quickstep.  "  "  "        30 

Easy  pieces,  and  the"Gems"  are  unusually  good  for 
learners. 
Serenade  Nocturne.  C.   TF.  Marslon.  50 

Cliarme  de  Salon.     Caprice.  Leijhaeh.  50 

Queen  of  the  Fairies.     Faiit.  Bril.  MacL:  50 

Three  taking  pieces,  the  last  with  a  handsome  title. 
Orange  blossom.     Redowa.  Jlael:.  40 

Spirit  of  Air.    Polka.  "        40 

Sweet  music,  tastefully  illustrated. 
Clare  Waltzes.  Von  Olhen.  75 

Delta  Vpsilon  Galop.  J.  S.  Knight.  40 

Stirring  music  for  dancers,  the   last   especially   in- 
tended for  collegians  and  their  fair  friends. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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A  "Kapellmeister"  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

It  is  not  very  often  that  we  meet  witli  a  Ka- 
pdlmeiflcr,  or  conductor,  wlio  is  all  tliat  lie  oiijjlit 
to  Ije  ;  that  is  to  s;iy,  who  does  not  care  merely 
about  properly  lilliiiir  his  position,  and  perforniiaii 
punctually  an<l  conscientiously  what  is  re<(uired 
ol  him,  but  is  ei|ually  anxious  fof  his  suliordi- 
nates;  a  prince  on  a  small  scale,  wlio  takes  a 
fjreater  interest  in  the  weal  or  woe  of"  his  subjects 
than  in  his  own.  A  nature  of  this  kind  is  most 
plaiidy  shown  at  a  period  when  men  are  grasped 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  harsh  misfortune,  \Ylien 
want  and  misery  rei;i;n  supreme,  and  all  the  bonds 
of  society  appear  about  to  be  burst  asunder. 
Such  a  perioil,  and  such  a  mo<lel  man  in  it,  are 
witliout  doubt  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  the  Kd/iflliueister,  Ileinrich  Schiitz. 
How  he  received  his  musical  education  in  Venice; 
how  he  was  entrusted  by  Fate  with  tlie  musical- 
ly-historical, or,  rather,  intellectually-historical 
task  of  transportinff  into  Germany  the  new  era 
just  commenced  in  Italy,  of  brinjiinf;  about  an  al- 
liance between  Italian  and  (jernian  art,  of  be- 
coming the  leadin;;  supporter  and  introducer  of 
pleasing  forms  of  Italian  free  art  as  o[i]iosed  to 
strict,  scholastic  nnisic — all  this  has  been  siilli- 
ciently  diseuss(Hl  and  sppreeiated  on  other  occa- 
sions. We  here  want  to  contemplate  the  most 
important  luminary  in  the  then  nnisical  firma- 
ment of  (Terniany  when  actively  employed  in  his 
capacity  of  Knpellmritter :  to  record  his  ever 
willing  anil  ever  joyous  self-sacrificing  cfTorts  for 
the  members  of  the  establishment  un<ler  his 
charge. 

The  "chapel"  at  Dresden,  where  SchUtz  was 
engaged  from  the  year  I  fil  7,  may  be  lookeil  upon 
.as  a  model  establishment  for  the  period.  As  ear- 
ly as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  find,  at  the  Electoral  Court  in  the  above 
capital,  a  complete  <diapel,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Cantorei"  (chantry)  re(|uired  for 
its  support  a  considerable  sum  for  those  days 
(about  3,000  fiorins).  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
singers  and  nine  instrumentalists.  At  its  head 
was  a  conductor  or  rhapelmaster  (Michael  Rog- 
er), a  vice-conduetor,  wdio  was,  also,  Court-Can- 
tor, and  a  preceptor  (.Andreas  Petcrmann)  for 
the  singing  boys.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  establishment  that  singing  was 
greatly  predominant,  while  instrumental  music 
was  only  an  unimportant  department,  still  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development ;  what  tlie  Elector 
demandeil  above  all  things  from  his  chapel  was 
church  singing,  elioral  and  solo.  On  tills  ac- 
count, the  members  of  the  chapel  were  usually 
formed  in  the  chapel  itself,  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
laid  there  the  foundations  on  which,  thanks  to 
travelling,  they  might  subsequently  build.  Chap- 
el-boys and  table-boys,  as  they  were  termed, 
used  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  the  conductor 
and  of  the  eldest  members  of  the  chapel,  in  whose 
families  and  under  whose  superintendence  they 
lived  entirely,  the  conductor  and  members  of  the 
chapel  being  responsible  for  the  boys'  education, 
especially  in  a  mu.sieal  sense.  For  this  they  re- 
ceived rations,  besides  an  extra  salary  of  25  flor- 
ins for  private  instruction  in  singing.  Singing 
was  the  principal  consideration,  and  it  was  solely 
an  aptitude  for  singing  which  generally  regulated 
the  admission  of  a  candidate  into  the  chapel.  If 
one  of  the  boys,  however,  was  to  learn  a  special 
instrument  as  well,  his  master  was  paid  extra. 
This  was,  however,  an  unusual  case,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  chapel  and  table  boys  were  the  sopra- 
nos and  altists  at  the  musical  performances,  and 
thus  constituted  the  lowest  degree  in  the  musical 
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corporation.  Castrates  were  not  then  known  in 
Ocrmany  ;  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  that  they  first  appeared  on 
this  side  the  Alps.  When  the  boys' voices  broke, 
and  the  boys  could  no  longer  be  employed  for  the 
above  purpose  in  the  chapel,  they  learned  .some 
instrument,  if  they  possessed  the  necessary  natu- 
ral talent.  The  most  skilful  among  them  were 
then  generally  allowed  a  certain  sum  to  proceed 
to  Italv,  at  that  time  the  high  school  of  music,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  on  the  violin,  theorbo, 
cither,  etc.,  educate  themselves  thoroughly,  and, 
on  their  return,  become  the  leading  instrumen- 
talists in  the  chapel. 

Every  person  who,  in  those  days,  seriously  en- 
tertained the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  art 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  Italy.  -Vny  one  who  had 
failed  to  go  through  his  studies  there  was  not  re- 
garded as  properly  cpialified,  or  able  to  do  any- 
thing really  good.  This  was  not  mere  prejudice, 
for  it  was  in  Italy  that  Falestrina,  (iabrieli,  and 
others  had  delivered  music  from  the  fetters  of 
Netherlandish  counterpoint,  which  threatened  to 
crush  it  completely;  it  was  there  that  the  above 
master.s  fouiuU'd  those  celebrated  .s(diooIs  for  com- 
posers which  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries, 
and  everyone  endeavored  to  draw  from  these 
springs.  Like  others,  Ileinrich  .Sehiitz  received 
his  education  in  Italy,  having  studied  in  the  Ve- 
netian school  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  There 
being  no  other  course  open  for  him.  in  the  year 
I'lSi),  when  he  was  thirti'en,  he  entered  as  chap- 
el-boy the  chaiiel  of  the  Landgrave  Moritz  of 
Hesse,  and,  though  his  ]iarents  had  determined 
he  should  receive  a  learned  education,  and  he 
h.ad  gone  in  consequence  to  the  univerNty  of 
Marburg,  he  was  gained  over  by  the  Landgrave 
for  music  exclusively.  This  art-loving  prince,* 
well  capable  of  ap]ireciating  the  boy's  great  tal- 
ent, oflered  Ileinrich  a  yearly  stipend  of  two 
hunilred  thalers  if  he  would  go  to  Italy,  and 
study  in  one  of  the  celebrated  schools  there. 
.Scluitz  accepted  the  ofTer,  and.  in  li;"!*.  went  to 
Venice,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli. 
What  good  use  he  made  of  his  time  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
only,  he  was  able  to  sencl  li's  noble  patron  a  book 
of  five-part  madrigals  "with  the  especial  praise  of 
the  leading  mii^ici.  in  Venice"  (•'mil  sdntlcrbnrtm 
hnhe.  dtr  furneinhslen  'musimruin'  :u  VcnrdUj"). 
His  venerable  teacher  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
.Sehiitz  returned,  in  eonsecjuence,  to  (iermany  in 
IG13,  with  the  intention  of  studying  in  secret 
several  years  longer,  in  order  then  to  be  .able  to 
come  out  at  once  with  some  work  of  importance. 
His  parents  and  relatives,  however,  would  on  no 
account  hear  of  his  making  music  a  "profession." 
Thev  urged  him  to  re-enter  the  learned  career 
he  had  abandoneil.  and  by  so  doing  obtain  some 
appointment  in  keeping  with  his  merits.  In  a 
letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  and  in  which 
he  rccordeil  the  events  of  his  youth,  he  says  of 
himself:  "But  (iod  the  .-Mmighty,  who,  without 
a  doubt,  had  set  me  aside  from  my  mother's 
womb  for  the  profession  of  music,  ordained  that 
anno  1614  1  should  be  summoned  hither  to  Dres- 
den, to  attend  the  approaching  christening  of 
Duke  Augustus,  and,  af^ter  the  specimen  I  gave, 
the  directory  of  the  Elector's  music  was  most 
graciously  offered  me  in  his  name.  I\Iy  parents 
and  relatives  probably  perceived  with  me  the 
immovable  will  of  (Jod  at  work,  and  so  set  a  goal 
to  my  wandering  thoughts." 

But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  mat- 
ter was  arranged  so  speedily  and  simply  as  is  re- 
corded in  the  words  just  quoted.  Musicians  in 
those  days  could  by  no  means  boast  of  so  respect- 
ed and  favored  a  soei.al  position  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment should  be  conferred  as  a  matter  of 
course.     We  know,  from  the  case  of  young  i\Io- 


zart  at  a  much  later  period  in  Salzburg,  what 
treatment  was  considered  at  Courts  proper  for 
musicians,  though  Mozart's  case  was  certainly  a 
dishonorable  exception.  Sehiitz  certainly  went 
to  Die-sden,  in  1G14,  to  attend  the  christening 
festivities  to  which  he  alludes,  but  the  thoroughly 
educated  Hessian  Court  Organist  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  merely  sent  as  a  loan  by  the  Land- 
grave Moritz  to  his  Electoral  cousin.  .loliaiin 
Georg  I,  Elector  since  June,  1011,  held  the  very 
promising  musician  fast,  thanked  his  Landgravish 
cousin  very  heartily  in  jVpril,  U)!."),  for  giving  his 
organist  up  to  him,  and  added :  "We  entreat 
you  to  do  us  the  favor  of  graciou.sly  allowing 
Sehiitz  to  remain  here  a  year  or  so,  until  we  get 
those  persons  whom  we  have  sent  to  Italy  and 
elsewhere  for  the  purjiose  of  learning  this  art." 
Being  com|ielled  to  do  so,  the  Landgrave  grant- 
ed .Scluitz  two  years'  leave  of  absence,  but  asked 
f()r  him  back  before  the  time  had  expired.  The 
long  and  short  of  the  matter  was.  however,  that 
Sehiitz  could  not  be  spared  from  Dresden. 
Though  this  and  that  member  of  the  chajiel  who 
had  been  sent  to  travel  might  have  returned  from 
Italv  as  a  skilful  instrumentalist,  Scluitz  towered 
so  high  above  them  all  that  such  a  tribute  as  the 
following  was  paid  him  :  "If  the  music  in  the 
clinrch  and  before  the  table  is  to  bo  continued  in 
the  .same  style  as  hitherto,  it  is  inqiossible  to  give 
ujisuch  a  man,  who  is  e(|ually  skilled  in  composi- 
tion, in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  concert,  in  all  which  the  w 
ter  knows  no  one  superior  to  the  above  Sehiitz, 
who  has  already  shown,  to  his  especiial  credit,  be- 
fiire  his  Electoral  Highness  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing."  At  length  the  Landgrave  made  a  friend- 
ly and  neigliborly  otTer  to  share  SchUtz,  who,  he 
proposed,  should  act  as  chaindinaster  at  the  Elec- 
toral Court  at  Dresden,  but  at  the  same  time, 
retain  his  old  place  and  duties  at  the  Margrave's 
Court  in  Cassel,  so  that  the  Margrave  also,  might 
enjoy  the  musician's  art  on  fitting  occasions.  Now 
Johann  Georg  was  by  no  means  a  man  calculated 
to  bear  up  against  the  serious  events  of  later 
times,  but,  as  regards  his  personal  re<|uirements, 
and  especially  his  musical  jih^asures,  he  was  very 
stubborn,  and  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  a  resolve 
once  taken.  By  dint  of  all  kinds  of  argument 
and  persuasion  he  at  length  succeedecl  in  moving 
the  Landgrave  Moritz  to  code  him  the  musician 
altogether. 

For  fifty-five  years  was  Ileinrich  Sehiitz  the 
Saxon  Elector's  chapelmaster,  attending  with  in- 
defatigable care  to  the  duties  of  the  ofTice  "as 
the  very  best  German  composer  and  most  admir- 
able chapelmaster." 

There  now  came  ten  years  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive exertions  on  the  part  of  the  chapelmas- 
ter, then  thirty-two,  but  in  that  time  he  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  the  Dresden  chapel  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  age.  It  was  increased  to 
thirty-two  members,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
had  been  educated  under  his  direction  at  Dres- 
den, or  at  places  which  they  had  visited  on  their 
travels,  while  some  had  been  sent  for  direct  from 
Italv.  After  lfi20,  it  became  more  and  more  the 
custom  at  the  Courts  of  Germany  to  entice  these 
sinning  birds,  and  give  them  salaries  which  for 
that  time  were  enormous.  Of  course  the  singers 
augmented  their  pretensions  in  pjroportion,  the 
more  so  when  they  perceived  that  regular  jeal- 
ousy and  enmity  were  caused  between  difTerent 
courts  on  their  account. 

The  simple  arrangements  of  the  Electoral 
chapel  at  Dresden  did  not  jiermit  such  extrava- 
gance. Despite  the  high  position  to  which  Sehiitz 
had  raised  his  corpus  )/itt.<lconim,  as  he  was  fond 
of  calling  his  chapel,  the  original  expenditure  of 
3.000  florins  had  remained  comparatively  the 
same.     The  ordinary  members  bad   a  salary   of 
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from  150  to  200  llorinsoacli ;  tlie  vici'-clia|irliniis- 
t.er  rei'civi'il  .'i.'iO  lloriiis,  aiul  tlic  <lKi[iclniasli'r 
■100,  lo  wliioli  sniulry  ailcliliiiiis  wen'  mailed  in  llie 
slm|i«  ol' a  tankanl  of  wini',  a  Inail  ny  two  of 
wood,  a  ('Oiirt-coat  tiow  and  tlii-n,  a  sum  ol  nioii- 
oy  lor  .spocial  lessons,  etc.  In  rclurn  Inr  liis  scr- 
viros,  .Stdiiitz  was  ciiai)l('d  to  iulfil  liis  loni:  '-Iht- 
islicd  and  fond  wisli  of  making  aiiotlici-  joiiini  y 
to  Italy.  Wlirtt,  pi'iliaps,  couli  lliiilcd  most  to 
tliis  result  was  lliat  in  the  year  \(i27  lie  jravc  llic 
most  lirilllant  j)roof  of  liis  ■ireat  talont  and  tlior- 
oiijjlily  solid  cdncation.  This  was  iicitiicr  nii>ro 
nor  li'ss  tlian  llio  composition  of  llic  o]icr.i  ol 
l)<i/ihiii',  Iki'.JirsI  (I'i'nnnn  (i/ieraevi'r  ?crilli'ii.  The 
te.\t  was  translated  into  (iernian,  from  the  Ital- 
ian of  Kannccini,  by  Martin  0|)ilz,  the  heail  ol 
the  first  .Silcsian  school  of  poets,  and  Ileinrich 
Scluitz  set  it  to  music.  The  opera  was  prodnceil 
at  the  festivities  ij;ot  np  in  honor  of  the  marriai^e 
of  the,  Sa.Kon  Princess  Sophia  Eleonora  with  llie 
Landgrave  George  of  Hesse.  Unlucddly,  none 
of  the  music  has  licen  preserved.  It  perished 
probably  in  the  fircat  Dre.iden  lire,  17fi0,  durini; 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  text,  however,  still 
remains.  IIow  immense  a  sensation  was  excited 
by  this  first  opera  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  nnfavorablo  state  of  thiiiiis  at  the 
time,  all  the  more  important  towns  eonipetcd 
with  eaeli  other  in  appropriating  this  new  branch 
of  art. 

(To  be  coDtinued.) 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL    XAUMANX.* 

We  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  how  stron2. 
ly  developed,  nay,  perhaps  more  strongly  devel- 
oped than  any  where  else,  sacred  plavs  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  heart  of  ficrmany,  in  Bautzen, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Zerbs,  Torgau,  Li'ipsic,  and 
Eisenach.  Now  if  we  recollect  that  all  the,so 
towns  are  situated  in  Thuringia  and  Sa.xony,  that 
the  roots  of  Protestantism  are  to  be  sonjjht  more 
especially  in  these  two  (Tcrman  pi'ovince?^,  and 
that,  furthermore.  Mysteries  were  first  represent- 
ed there  in  the  German  lanpuase,  that  is  in  the 
most  popular  manner,  we  shall  instantly  be  struck 
by  their  intimate  connection  with  the  spirit  out 
of  which  the  Reformation  ;;rew.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  Eisenach  Mystery,  alreaily  inenlion- 
ed,  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  becomes 
peculiarly  significant  and  prophetic.  We  find  it 
represented,  as  early  as  in  the  14th  century,  by 
the  same  monastic  order  to  which  Martin  Luther 
was  destined  subsequently  to  belong,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Wartburg,  which,  by  the  residence  of  the 
great  lleformcr  there,  wad  to  become  a  watch- 
tower  of  the  luind,*  only  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  Mora,  the  Thuringian  village  where  Luther 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  ami  at  Eisenach,  the 
town  which  gave  birth  to  Sebastian  Bach,  the 
master  who  lent  its  purest  and  most  sublime  ex- 
pression to  the  specifically  prnleslani  spirit  in 
church-music,  and  conseipiently  in  oratorio. — The 
tendetiri,  of  tliis  same  old  sacred  plav  stands  forth 
in  still  more  womlerful  and  presageful  connection 
with  Protestantism  and  Protestant  art. — ThroiiL'h- 
out  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  considered  in 
the  Mtli  century  capable  of  releasing  from  sin 
and  guilt.  The  Augustine  monks  of  Eisenach 
were  the  first  who  ilareil  to  preach  a  nrir  belief. 
When  the  moment  has  arrived  in  this  old  pl.iv 
for  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  to  approach,  and 
the  foolish  virgins,  who  have  sunk  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  a  revd,  to  become  aware,  too  late  and 
full  of  dismay,  that  their  lamps  are  forever  extin- 
guished, they  call  on  all  the  Saints  to  intercede 
for  them.  An  avenging  Angel  orders  them  back. 
The  cry  of  woe,  now  louder  than  before,  ofthe.se 
sinners,  who  perceive  the  jaws  of  Hell  alreadv 
opening,  finds  its  way  to  Alary,  the  mother  of 
God.  She  experiences  a  feeling  of  indescribable 
pity,  and  ueg.s  for  pardon  for  the  mourning  crea- 
tures ot'iier  divine  Son,  who  now  appears"?  I5ut 
eveii  so  iiiustrious  ar.  sdvpeate  finds  her  interces- 
sion fruitless  ou  liearicg  t.ije  simpjg  Tvords  of  the 
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Saviour,  who  says  He  lias  lo  fulfil  hi.s  Falher'a 
will.  Mary  )irocecds  lo  utter  reproaches  that  the 
Lord  will  not  listen  even  to  her,  who  ha.s  siifiercd 
so  niiu'h  for  Ilini.  Ilcicupon  Christ  disajipears, 
and  the  Angel,  aildre.^sing  ihe  Queen  of  Heaven, 
lU'onoiinces  imperiously  the.  word,  "Silence  1" 

AVho  will  denv  th.it,  in  this  disappearance  of 
the  S.iints  and  even  i.f  the  blessed  V'irgin  before 
the  form  of  the  Saviour  c(jming  forward  so  sub- 
liinily  and  grandiv,  and  centering  all  inipoi  lance 
in  Himself,  the  spirit  of  Ihe  Hffoniialioii,  like  the 
first  blush  of  morning,  is  already  animunced  ! 
We  must  be  the  more  forcibly  convinced  of  this 
by  Ihe  fact  that  it  was  ])rccisely  the  day  fr.r  the 
perOuniance  of  this  sacred  play,  rcfire.senting  all 
j)Ower  of  remission  in  its  nothingness,  as  well  as 
convinced  of  the  tremendous  inlJuence  it  exertcil 
upon  those  living  at  the  time.  It  is  historically 
attested  that  Friedrich  of  the  bitten  Cheek  died 
in  consequence  of  the  perfoimance  of  this  mys- 
tery. Tile  vain  appeal  lo  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  variani-e  with 
the  popular  belief,  wrought  so  strongly  upon  the 
Margrave,  whose  conscience  probably  sometimes 
proved  a  heavy  burden  for  him  when  he  thought 
of  his  father,  that,  interruptins;  the  actors,  he 
called  out :  By  what  means  are  grace  and  for- 
giveness of  sins  to  be  obtained,  if  Ihe  interces.sion 
of  the  holy  Virgin  is  of  no  avail."  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, caused  by  the  mental  .shock  he  hail  sus- 
tained, threw  him  on  a  bed  of  sii^kness.  which  he 
never  left  to  his  dying  day,  Ihe  IGth  November, 
1324. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  with  such  a  tendency 
of  the  sacred  plays  in  central  Germany,  church- 
music,  and  oratorio  particularly,  when  the  Kefor- 
mation  took  up  both,  should  be  developed  in  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Mysteries,  than  was 
the  ease  in  the  Netherlamls.  In  music,  as  in  the 
old  Thuringian  play,  Christ,  and  redemption 
through  His  death  to  Ihe  exclusion  of  all  inter- 
cession, and  hence,  above  aught  else,  the  history 
of  the  Prt.svii'oH,bei-ame  the  central  point  of  repre- 
sentation and  of  the  increased  depth  of  musical 
ex[iression.  It  is,  therefore,  nalur.al  that  we 
shovil'l  (ind  .IS  oarljr  a^:  thfe  timp  of  Luthcr,  and 
caused  partly  bv  Ihe  powerful  impul.se  emanating 
from  him,  examples  of  Passion  music  in  Germany. 
Thefiistof  these  compositions,  which  bore  the 
name  of  "Passions,"  we  meet  with  in  the  works 
of  the  German  masters,  Johannes  Galiculus,  born 
near  Leipsie,  in  1475,  and  Ileinrii.di  Isaak,  l)orn 
probably  in  the  Fiddau  district,  about  1480.  We 
find  them  further  in  Ihe  works  of  Isaak's  pupil, 
Ludwig  SenffI,  of  Basle,  whom  Luther  so  admir- 
ed, a  composer  who  was  born  in  1490  and  died 
in  15C0,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Luther'.s  intimate 
friend,  Johannes  Walther,  who  was  born  at  Tor- 
gaii,  in  1490,  and  died  in  1555.  All  the  Passions 
of  these  masters,  as  likewise  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries, C'ellarius,  Eckel,  and  Lemblin,  have 
Latin  texts.  We  find,  too,  in  these  authors,  as 
we  do,  also,  in  Hobrocht  and  Berehem  in  the 
Netherlands,  an  almost  invariably  four-part  and. 
therefore,  more  lyrical  treatment  of  their  subject, 
which  even  now  properly  demanded  a  more 
marked  epico-mnsieal  construction.  It  is  the 
"Jfornlilies"  or  comedies  of  the  students  and  Ihe 
schools,  works  immediately  springing  from  the 
IMysteiies,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  presented  to 
us  merely  as  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  period  that  hail  just  dawned,  which 
first  bear  a  reallv  epico-musical  stamp.  Interest- 
ins  in  this  liffht  is  T7ic  vf>i;lni;]ili/  cxcelltnt,  nnd 
fhnmiif/Jih/  Christian  Cnmeilia  of  Ihe  Sirile  of 
Thiiif/i:  in  Hr/wrn  and  Hrll,  by  Andreas  Ilart- 
mann,  TheoIoL'Ian  and  Ma^ister  of  Philosophv. 
which  was  performed  at  Torgau  in  15S9.  We 
are  distinctly  informed  that,  after  the  Prologue, 
a  "Common  j\Itisica  or  playing  of  the  Town-pi- 
pers" opened  the  piece.  As  the  personages  are 
distributed  in  chornses,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  spoken  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  choral- 
songs.*  Belonging  to  the  same  category  are, 
also,  Ihe  sacred  comedy  of  Esther  (1(304),  and 
that  ofJosepli  (1612),  both  due  to  the  Theologian 
Andreas  Cotta,  who  was  rewarded  for  them  by 
the  living  of  Hartha. 

While  the  above  efforts  were  being  made  in 
the  y  ay  of  a  popular  representation  of  sacred  or 


Biblical  subjects,  J.  von  Rurck,  or  Biirgk,  born 
in  Magdeburg  at  the  commencement  ol  the  ICth 
cenliiry.  had  in  tlic  domain  of  iirl  iii'isic  ventur- 
ed to  write  Pa.ssions  in  the  (lerman  tongue.  Ihe 
first  of  these  afipcarcd  in  LOOS,  and  the  second 
in  1577.  He  was  fiillowed  by  Larimer  with  a 
tjciin.in  Passion  published  in  1.594,  and  we  ate 
Ihii.i  graduallyconducled  lo  the  great  master, 
Ileinrich  Schiitz,  named,  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  Saaittarius,  wno  was  lorn  in 
1585,  in  Ihe  S.ixon  Voigtlaml,  and  who  died  at 
Dresilcn  in  1(;72.  It  is  in  his  Passions  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  artistii;  fiirms,  which  have,  on 
the  whole,  maintained  their  L'ronnd  in  oratorio 
down  to  Ihe  [ireseiit  dav.  Sidiiitz,  too — like  the 
Eisenaidi  i\Iyslery  alreaily  mentioni'd,  like  Lu- 
ther himself  and  all  that  was  (dosely  connected 
with  him.  and,  lastly,  like  llie  fiist  composers  of 
Latin  and  German  passions  in  our  native  land — 
we  find  aL'ain  in  Saxotii/.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  was  Capelhneisier,  at  Dresden,  of  the 
Saxon  Elector.  If  we  remember,  in  conne<-lion 
with  this  fact,  that  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  important  ^Moralities  and  Students'  Come- 
dies jirodnced  dm  ins;  the  [leriod  of  the  Reforma- 
tion belonged  to  .Saxony,  Thurinsia,  and  the 
parts  immedialelv  adjacent,  we  sliall  once  more 
feel  convinced  that  the  fncwii  of  Proleslantis?n  virs 
likewise  the  centre  of  Protestant  riuisical  art.  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  oratorio,  also,  as  a  half 
Protestant  art-proiluct.  derived  from  these  prov- 
inces the  most  powerful  incentives  lo  further  de- 
velopment. 

But  other  influences,  besides  Protestant  influ- 
ences, had  worked  noon  a  master  like  Schiitz, 
before  he  was  capalile  of  presentins  the  world 
with  productions  so  full  of^  lhorou;;lily  epic,  and, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Epos,  dramatic  life  as  Ins 
Passions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  said 
Oratorio  was  only  half  the  child  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

To  .show  that  other  factors  co-operated  in  its 
creation  we  must  once  more  go  back  a  step. 

*  Tlii.fl  piere,  of  wlnVh  Tinfortmintply  we  hare  not  a  copy, 
wa.i  published  in  liiOO  by  ttie  iiiitliorat;  Mjigdeljurg  aud  dedi- 
cated to  the  Council  of  that  town. 

fTo  be   eoiitinued). 


Kleptomaniacal  Choir  Boys. 

(From  tile  London  Orche.stra.) 

Durlnir  the  Inst  two  weeks  the  arnmen  of  Mr.  Elli- 
ott, tlie  Laniheili  [lolice  muL'istrate,  has  lieen  tasked 
ill  the  nttempt  lo  niiravel  tlie  mysteries  of  a  singular 
alistraction  of  property  from  various  stalls  in  the 
Crystal  Piilaci-.  For  some  time  pn<t  tlie  stall-hnld- 
ers  ill  tills  splcniliil  siibiirtmn  liazaar  had  niis.'Oil  ,a 
niimher  of  articles,  and  the  otHi-ials  of  the  Palace 
Company  hail  commimioiitefl  with  the  anrhorities  at 
the  Lamheth  oftii-e  the  tiict  that  i-ohberies  had  of  late 
hpcome  very  miincroiis,  and  that  in  everv  case  of  sus- 
picion the  iiUi-gcil  delinipieiit  would  lie  treated  with 
sui-h  fare  as  the  letter  fif  llio  law  would  authorize.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Monffay.  the  4th  inst  ,  the  vomijjf 
persons  at  the  stalls  of  the  opticians,  j>erfijmers,  cut- 
lers, iind  t'le  other  depots  fnr  the  sale  of  articles  of 
virtu  and  liincy,  were  put  into  a  state  of  commoiion 
by  discoveiintr  that  a  raid  had  heen  made  upon  their 
properties  :  and  suspicion  falhno;  upon  some  boys 
who  were  loilei-ini;  about,  a  watch  was  at  once  set 
upon  them,  ami  in  a  short  time  that  was  seen  which 
fully  ja>liiied  the  apprelien-ion  of  two  Uuis  nameri 
Greenwood  and  Hit:^s.  Greenwood,  it  appeared, 
wa.s  a  choirdjoy  of  some  year.s'  standiny-in  All  Saints 
Church,  Nottin;;  Hill,  and  obtained  some  sort  of  cel- 
ebrity by  fiis  solo  sini^iiii;  in  tliat  cliiiich.  Both  he 
nnd  Iliggs  wore  of  the  choir  school  attached  to  the 
church,  and  on  their  appearance  before  the  magis- 
trate they  were  charged  "with  stealing  an  opera- 
glass,  a  microscope,  a  telescope,  a  globe,  bottles  of 
perfume,  knives,  a  silver  pencil  case,  a  comb,  a  brush, 
and  other  similar  articles,  the  property  of  the  stall- 
holders in  the  Crystal  Palace."  After  the  evidence 
had  heen  taken,  the  advocate  for  these  young  choris- 
ters directed  the  mngistrate's  attention  to  this  "most 
e.xceptional  case."  The  younger  boy  had  evidently 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Greenwood,  the  solo 
singer;  and  Greenwood,  quite  old  enonsh  to  knoiv 
right  from  wrong,  was  yet  by  bodily  affliction  inca- 
pacitated from  taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
It  appeared  that  w  hen  Greenwood  saw  anything  that 
it  would  please  him  to  possess,  he  immediately  suf- 
fered from  a  jactitation  of  the  heart  ;  his  pulse  be- 
came quick  and  jerking ;  and   it   would    seem    that 
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tliose  pyni|iloins  hit  run'  <<(  ihe  crwliust  iciilisatiniis  nf 
^vil.■lt,  in  iMC'liral  iioir.'-m-huiiic,  U  known  us  "incli- 
I>;ilion  nf  ins:iiii!\ ."  'I'hp  fii>t  (li'-linlinnro  uf  intc!- 
locl  is,  it  is  siii'i,  ijwuvs  iicfonipnnii'il  hy  u  iiorvcrslon 
of  iiionil  liiiliits  A  clnnitre  in  lln;  Umiy  lakc^  plai'c, 
llicrc  18  (Treat  irritniion  of  the  ticivos  f»f  si'n--aii()n.  rind 
tlieri^  is  niiK  Ii  iiiflainniatni  >■  aciion  in  the  tips  of  tlie 
(inj;t'fs.  The  patient  wlin  miHik  iimler  tf\'\<  liiplo 
uiiseiiief.  of  alienation  of  the  moral  sen^e,  A  jaetira- 
lion  of  the  heart,  ami  hiirli  iriilaiioii  of  the  iliLTital 
nerves,  is  in  a  state  approaehirt;  either  jii/ynuKiiu'i  or 
hfejiluiitaiiid.  Pvroniaiiin  is  that  speeies  of  ilemented- 
ness  which  iirpes  its  \-ietini  to  aets  of  ineendiarisni. 
John  fvlarlin  set  Yoik  Minster  in  Haines;  he  was  a 
pvKimaniae.  There  have  Keen  two  elnirehes  lately 
hnrnoil  down  in  N'ottin^'  lllll.  ami  tlin^e  liiiininj.'s 
have  heen  aisrilinted  to  pyroinaniaes.  The  lawyers 
for  the  yoiin;;  alleged  enlpiits  never  for  a  moinent  in- 
simiateil  that  Greenwood,  his  unfoitiinate  jiatient  and 
elieiit,  RiifTered  under  any  hallneiiiation  for  settiiiix 
chllrelies  on  fire.  Ail  that  he  mainfaiiied  was  that, 
poor  (Jreeil wood,  like  I  laear  the  Kini.'  of  Sweden, 
an<l  the  ecloliraled  eniintess  at  Krankfoii,  and  the  no 
less  distitifiiii^lied  eonntcss  in  Mni;land.  was  aklepto- 
maniae,  a  miseralile  vietiin  of  hyperphrcnie  I'.very- 
hody  knows  that  the  will  alone  eonstitnles  sin  ;  and 
the  head  lioy  at  Xoitiii!;  Hill  Chnreh  snfl'.ncd  under 
an  ahsolnte  ^vant  <if  eontrol  of  tlie  will  ^vitll  re[jard 
to  the  pioperlv  of  others  for  uhieh  he  had  a  loiiion;,'. 
The  iliseasc  heloie^s  to  one  of  th.e  in\'stpries  of  the 
inner  mental  lite  ;  and  whidher  i's  he^iiininf:  he  snh- 
jeetive  or  ohjeelive,  whether  its  oriijin  was  eentrifii- 
pal  or  eenlri|ietal,  doctors  have  not  yet  deterniined. 
As  the  dipsonianiar  nmst  drink,  the  inononiaiiiae 
must  prate,  the  pyroinaniae  nin^t  tire,  so  the  klepto- 
maniac  must  steal.  Hat  as  the  pilleiini.r  was  insane, 
it  was  only  dan<:eroiis  to  the  owners  of  the  tcminiie.; 
property.  Persons  KnlTerinjj  under  this  caeodcmo- 
niacal  titillution  of  the  tentacles  could  never  he 
chai'Ki'd  with  petty  larceny,  for  taking'  other  peoiilc's 
property  was  .simply  the  nalnral  medicine  of  iiatients 
of  this  sort;  Riich  jiossession  snhdneil  the  inflamma- 
tion, i|iiieted  the  heart,  ainl  suothcrl  tlie  nerves  of  the 
fin;^crs. 

In  support  of  this  theory  cf  I.I< plnnumi,:  was  called 
tlie  curate  of  the  jiarisli. "  who  deposed  that  (Irren- 
wooil  was  a  cood  hoy,  and  liad  carried  oil'  a  prize, 
but  beiiiR  suhject  to  epileptic  (its,  lie  could  never  kee]i 
liis  Imiiils  ipiiet,  either  at  home,  in  iluiroh,  or  at 
school  ;  and  that  without  ihinkiiitr  ho  was  doiiisr 
wronj;  he  would  take  any  aniele,  whether  in  the  si[;ht 
of  a  constahle  or  not."  The  del'cnce  now  became 
double,  for  epilepsy  is  not  kleptomania.  ICpdepsy  is 
a  ehokinj;  lit,  a  laryn^ismal  spasm,  accompanied 
with  a  sereceh  so  dismally  melanelioly  that  it  scares 
doj^s  awav,  and  so  atlceis  parrots  that  thcv  drop  otV 
their  perch.  True  it  is  thai  this  disease  often  termi- 
nates ill  idiotcy,  but  the  boy  Greenwood  had  not  ar- 
rived at  this  point  :  he  never  pimped  u))  to  reail  tlie 
les.sons,  or  got  into  the  |iiilpit  to  |ireacli  the  sermon, 
or  sei/ed  an  otVertory  ha;r  ;  nil  that  conhl  he  saiii  for 
or  aL'iiinst  him  was  the  fact  of  his  heinc:  n  simple 
kleptnm.aniac.  lie  could  eain  prizes,  learn  lii«  no'os. 
sinj;  them,  and  sin;;  the  ri^ht  ones  :  he  had  a  clear 
perception  of  ri^dit  and  wrontr  in  bis  sin.jiiif;.  and 
there  was  no  aberration  with  him  of  tlie  artistic  sen<e, 
wdiatever  there  mi^lit  he  with  re^'ard  to  the  moral. 
P.esidcs,  bis  ca.sc  as  a  kleptomaniac  is  not  at  all  an 
n^'eravated  one.  The  disease  in  its  most  lormidalile 
shape  will  not  permit  the  patiort  to  eat  aiivihinL'  that 
lie  has  not  first  stolen.  Greenwood  would  cat  a  din- 
ner bou(;ht  for  biiii,  just  as  he  would  siiiir  his  solo  or 
ehaut  bis  psalm.  It  appeared  from  evidence  that  is 
described  as  "voluminous"  that  the  carpenter's  son 
was  well  known  as  a  kleptomaniac.  Hut  is  there  no 
remedy  fir  this  ili-icaso  '.  Is  it  aUoL.'etluT  incurable  ' 
Is  restoration  of  the  moral  sense  impossible  in  these 
cases  '.  Was  notbin'r  dohe  on  the  part  of  the  autlior- 
itiesof  All  Saints,  Notiin,!;  Hill,  to  alleviate  these 
digital  irritations  ?  Greenwood  lias,  it  is  said,  a  line 
voice  and  a  fair  reputation  as  a  chorister.  Choris- 
ters are  in  demand,  and  a  boy  of  his  natural  and  ae- 
quired  endowments  is  worth  at  least  tifteen  shillings 
a  Sunday.  The  solo  boys  well  know  this  ;  they 
know  that  the  tbronged  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
chuA;hes  is  the  consequence  of  their  singini;,  and  that 
it  is  neither  the  prayers  nor  the  sermon  that  brings 
together  tlicse  crowds. 

What  if  Greenwood  never  received  a  farthini,'  for 
his  singing,  and  tlie  only  return  tliat  he  had  fir  all 
bis  work  was  some  instruction  in  the  three  K.'s  ?  A 
small  weekly  salary,  given  as  "medicine  in  sickness," 
accompanied  by  exercises  in  the  (^atecliism,  might 
possibly  tend  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Iiis  disorder. 
Possession  of  fancy  articles  honestly  acquired,  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labor,  might  civc  rise  to  a  clearer 
notion  of  moral  sense  ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  tend  to  a 
perfect  convalescence.  Choir  churches  most  com- 
monly bring  in  largo  returns,  and  yet  how  miserably 


))aid  are  the  ofKcials  chiefh' emploveil  in  seeuiinij  this 
result  !  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  scene  irji.k 
place  between  a  bellows-blower  and  a  bi'_di  oftir-ial  in 
a  church,  respecting  a  niisercble  pittance  of  £4  a 
year,  deemed  a  full  equivalent  for  lilowin:^  tlic  fULran 
on  Sundays,  festivals,  lehearsals,  and  L'cncral  prae- 
lisintT.  And  this  in  a  church  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  £1  70t)  [ler  annum.  What  is  \vnrse.  the  tioor  hel- 
lowS'h'ower  is  rover  treated  as  a  niriiibcr  of  tfie  wivr- 
shipping  congregation,  fir  hr'  is  jint  in  n  hrde  behind 
the  organ,  oftentimes  in  the  dark,  out  of  the  bearing 
of  every  ]iartof  the  service  except  the  booming  of  the 
pedal-pipes,  and  ail  this  that  a  seat  or  two  may  not 
he  lost  to  the  revenues  of  the  elinrch. 

It  is  not  Ro  lontr  aL'o  ttiat  Mr.  Iiiixham,  of  llaninier- 
smith,  committed  a  bellows. hlower  fiom  this  verv 
All  Saints  fir  three  monilis  for  stealing  ci^'hteen 
pence  from  one  of  the  olfertorv  boxes.  ^Vliat  this 
man's  salary  was  did  not  ap]icnr  in  the  newspaper  re- 
])orts,  but  there  was  no  defence  set  up  of  his  being  a 
kleptomaniac.  Ilis  dementedness  consisted  in  hav- 
ing a  w'ife,  and  wit  know  not  bow  manv  children 
struck  down  with  the  smallpox  in  the  sad  liome  he 
left  for  that  time.  Possihlv  a  seat  in  the  eliureh  lie- 
side  his  f'ellow  Chrisiians,  a  course  ofcateehism.  and 
pocket  money,  might  have  saved  both  the  sin  and  the 
miserv. 

After  all,  kleptomaniacs  are  iniicb  to  be  pitied,  for 
it  seems  with  the  medical  aiitboritics  the  disease  is 
one  of  those  things  that  follow  on  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Kleptomania  is  too  often  the  re- 
sult of  hereditarv  predisposition,  and  in  cases  where 
the  ixreaf.grandfatiier  bad  been  notorious  fir  nncon. 
scientions  aecumulations  the  disease  has  broken  out 
with  the  great-grandson  :  but  in  this  case  accompan- 
ied with  a  total  want  of  moral  principle.  If  these 
thinixs  he  true,  diseases  are  great  moral  lessons,  anrl 
doctors  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers. 


Joha  Sebastian  Bach. 

(Cnnclu.linf;  I'lriptcrs  from  Ilifi  "'laf'}  mid  Writings.''  l>y  C. 
I.  H:L'ii;NrKi.iiT  ) 

X. — Oi'iN'ioNs  Of  B.vcii's  CoNTi;Mfoii.iiiti;s. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  liclieve  that  tbcv  must 
seek  for  the  acknowledgment  of  an  artist  amrnig  his 
eoiiteinporaries,  in  the  i:raiit  of  splendid  honors  and 
enormous  rewards,  and  in  loud  anrl  general,applaiise, 
Haidi  would  appear  to  be  every  w-ny  ncrlected.  Of 
all  these  distinctions  very  little  fell  to  his  share,  nm 
tlio  qncstioii  arises — Was  the  style  of  bis  works  such 
as  would  demand  such  acknowiedgment  and  praise  ? 
liy  no  means,  not  c^'eii  in  its  outward  aspect.  The 
scene  of  his  functions  was  the  church  and  the  school, 
both  (in  bis  time,  more  than  in  the  present)  inacces- 
sible to  such  rewards.  But  Iiis  mind,  his  wonderful 
and  universal  genius,  it  will  bo  said,  did  not  recei\'e 
the  ovation  it  merited.  This,  bowt;ver,  was  not  the 
ease.  If  that  wbicli  he  created  was  not  immediately 
accepted  by  the  greater  masses,  it  is  onlv  in  the  com- 
mon nature  of  things — and  to  complain  is  foolish. 
Superior  genius,  in  every  range  of  the  luinian  mind, 
has  only  received  in  a  later  atre  perfect  acknowled^'- 
inciit.  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  age  of  I'aeh 
shoitid  have  made  an  exception. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  great  musical  genius  bad 
to  he  salislied  with  a  miserable  ori^anist's  situation 
scarcely  bringing  him  seventy  tlialers  (ten  guineas)  a 
year  1 — ^that  be  suffered  povcrtv  and  died  poor! — 
that  he  >vas  buried  at  Leipsic  nobody  knows  where  : 
these  are  assertions  not  pro\ed  lie  who  made  them 
first  must  have  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  period, 
circumstances,  and  condition  in  which  I>acb  lived. 
The  statements  are  not  only  untrue  in  Ihcinsclves, 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  thctn  are  erroneous. 

Modest,  contented,  wantini;  little — in  spite  of  the 
enormous  superiority  of  Iiis  i:enius — Bach  lived  solely 
for  his  art,  which,  neverlbeless,  without  bis  efforts, 
helped  him  to  distinction,  fortune,  and  honor. 
Already  in  the  eighteenth  year  he  was  "Concert 
Master"  at  tlie  Court  of  Weimar,  and  a  year  later 
organist  at  Arnstadt,  where  the  emoluments  were  by 
no  means  insignificant.  It  is  true  his  salary  was 
small,  but  then  be  had  the  advantages  of  free  re- 
sidence, garden,  land,  tytbes,  and  accessories  of  all 
kinds.  Bach's  fame  spread,  and  he  received  favors 
of  fortune  without  seeking  them.  When  he  took  up 
bis  residence  at  Leipsic  he  was  esteemed  and  honored 
in  all  circles.  Artists  and  laymen  paid  court  to  him, 
and  princes  nntl  dukes  bowed  to  his  repntation. 
Even  Frederick  the  Great  honored  him  with  his 
attention  when  Bach  visited  bini  at  Potsdam. 

Bach  was  at  no  period  of  his  life,  after  his  eighteenth 
year,  poor.  His  appointments  supported  him  in 
case  and  comfort,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  up  an 
unusually  large  family.  At  his  death,  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  he  had  been  held  during  life 
shone  in  an  nnusually  splendid  light.  The  whole  of 
Leipsic  mourned  him.     His  memory  was  celebrated, 


not  only  by  public  musical  performances,  but  in- 
dividual ofl'eriiigs  were  made  in  commemoraiion  of 
bis  mighty  genius.  Far  beyond  Li.'ip>ie  was  bis 
death  mourned.  The  centre,  the  great  head  of  Gor- 
man music,  was  gone.  Many  a  mourning  cantata, 
and  inanv  a  poetical  eU'ey,  exprc^sel  the  feeling 
which  seized  the  musical  world  at  his  departure. 

It  would  carry  iis  too  fir  to  record  all  the  expres- 
sions of  B.'ich's  eminent  eontemiioraries  concerning 
his  wonderful  aiiilities.  ( fiie  need  only  compare  what 
Adelnng,  Teleinann,  Mattheson,  Marpourg,  Mitzlcr, 
liiiruey,  and  others  say.  to  see  the  estimation  in 
wbicli  bis  genius  was  held  in  by  artists  of  every 
class.  .So  inucfi  to  refute  the  unjust  reiiroaeh  thrown 
ujion  tlie  contemporaries  of  Bach. 

XI.— Poutbait.s  of  Bach. 

The  finest  titul  most  lasting  memori.-Hl  of  the  mind 
of  the  great  master  who  has  formed  the  suliject  of 
onr  essay,  are  his  works.  But  the  other  arts  have 
not  heen  idle,  each  in  its  kind  helping  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  Baeli's  grniiis  to  his  many  admirers. 
The  poetical  essays  in  this  way  belong  to  the  last 
century,  and  their  language  and  exjiression  have  now 
become  obsolete.  A  most  lasting  memorial  is  pie- 
.served  in  the  works  of  the  painters  and  draughtsmen 
wdiieli  have  been  handed  down  to  ns. 

During  his  lifetime  Bath  was  often  ]iainted.  The 
oldest  portrait  is  one  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Kittel.  Bach's  last  pnpil.  It  passeil  into  his  hands 
from  the  l)nclie-s  of  Weissenfels,  and  was  regarded 
by  him  almost  as  an  idol.  It  hung  in  Kitlel's  library 
over  his  clavier,  with  a  curtain  before  it.  which  was 
only  removed  on  special  occasions  to  gratify  the  wish 
of  some  favored  friend  or  jnipil. 

A  second  portrait  was  in  the  possession  of  C.  P. 
Kmannel  Bach.  It  was  painted  Iiy  K.  C.  Ilausmann, 
a  famous  painter  of  his  lime,  and  measured  one  foot 
eiglit  inebcs  by  thirteen  inches. 

.\  third  painting,  also  bv  Ilausmann,  is  preserved 
in  the  saloon  of  the  St.  Tlioinas'  School  at  Leipsic. 
It  was  presented  bv  Bach,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  that  society,  in  17-17.  It  is  a  fine  ]iicture,  repre- 
senting hitn  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  face  is  Iiappy 
and  contented,  as  if  expressing  jov  at  the  realization 
of  an  idea,  or  the  fortunate  accomplishment  of  a  work. 
In  his  hand  he  holds  a  music  sheet,  marked  "Canon 
triplex  a  fi  voe."  The  iiainting  is  unfortunately  much 
damaged  by  age. 

A  foTirtb'portrnii  is  depo-sited  ill  llio  "Joaehimsthal 
Gymnasium"  at  Berlin.  It  came  from  the  I'rinccss 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  and  was  probably  painted  Ijy 
Gehcr. 

There  are  also  some  successful  old  copperplate 
engravings  and  some  litho;:raphs.  The  oldest  in 
copper,  a  L'ood  copy  of  Ilausmann 's  picture  (before 
mentioned),  dates  as  fir  tiack  as  the  year  1774.  It 
ii  by  .T.  C.  Knellner.  The  same  picture  has  been 
again  engraved  hy  Bollinger.  Both  prints  are  very 
rare. 

Several  lithograph  portraits  have  appeared  in 
modern  times.  We  may  partieularlv  notice  one  by 
Schlick  after  the  picture  in  the  S.  Thomas'  Schooi, 
reproduced  in  1840  by  Ilarlnng  of  Leipsic. 

A  finely  modelled  bust,  eighteen  inches  high,  has 
been  iiroduecd  by  the  statuary,  Kratier.  It  is  con- 
siilercd  a  good  w'ork  of  art.  There  is  also  a  small 
bust,  f  inr  and  a  half  inches  liigh,  in  biscuit  jioreclain, 
pulilisheil  by  KIcmm  of  Leipsic. 

XII. — Coxci.usiox. 

It  occurs  but  seldom  that  a  memorial  is  dedicated 
to  an  artist  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  A 
kindred  spirit,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  modern 
times  (now  alas  !  gone  f'lom  among  us),  Felix  Men- 
delssohn-Barilioldy,  a  devout  admirer  of  Bach,  first 
cave  the  iinimlsc  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  efl'orts  were  crowned  liy  brilliant  success,  and  on 
the  a.'ird  of  April,  1843,  a  noble  memorial  was 
uncovered  m  the  .space  opposite  the  S.  Thomas' 
School.  Leipsic,  wliere  the  great  master  had  passed 
so  many  happy  years  in  the  patient  exercise  of  his 
calling.*  The  iineovering  of  the  monument  was 
preceded  by  a  concert  arranged  from  Bach's  works, 
bv  Mendelssohn,  in  which  all  the  eminent  musicians 
of  Leipsic  took  part. 

At  this  coairaemoration  was  present  the  last  grand- 
son of  Bach,  Wilheim  Bach,  since  dead,  son  of  the 
so-called  "Biickeburg  Bach  ;"  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  an  old  man,  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  lived  in  retirement  at  Berlin,  and 
who  came  over  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the 
memorial  to  his  great  ancestor. 

*The  memorirrl,  a  richly  ornflmeDted  canopy  supported  by 
elegant  pillars,  and  surmounted  hy  a  bust  of  the  great  com- 
po-er.  wj><esigned  by  Bendetnann,  of  Dresden,  and  executed 
bvji^btatuarj,  Kraucr,  of  Leipsic. 
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Mr.  Dickens's  First  Reading  in  America. 

(  Krom  tilt!  Daily  AdviTtiBPr,  Drc.  o  ) 

'J'linsii  wild  arrived  oiiilv  in  'rreinont  Tuniiiln  JMst 
evening,  not.  Iiiiviiif;  iiii  aiidii'tire  to  }j:ize  iit,  liad 
pli'nty  of  time  to  s|)ecnhito  imd  ponilcf  upon  tliu 
soincwiiiu  pccnliai-  luituri!  of  the  fiifnitiifc  fof  Mr. 
Dickens's  iTiiilin^;-,  nnil  so  it  is,  perhaps,  not  reinark- 
al)le  lliat  tlie  raiiey  should  have  sei/.etl  some  ol'  tlienl 
tliat  the  lairioiislv  siiaped  eiinisoii  rrjidilLir  desk,  with 
its  metliodieal  afiangenicnt  of  water  ramfe  andulass- 
cs,  and  with  tlie  haek;;roiinil  of  erinison  liehind  it, 
was  the  talilo  of  a  conjurer,  who  woiihl  presently 
change  the  eolorless  (Inid  into  ink  and  play  other 
fintastie  tricks  with  the  senses  of  his  aiidienee.  And 
these  iina;.'inalive  (leople  were  after  all  not  so  far 
wronp;.  Mr.  Dickens  proved  himself  a  mayii-ian. 
thou^di  one  of  no  common  kind.  At  his  hiddini:  all 
hi.s  characters  rose  np  one  after  another,  not  .is  Hliny 
creatures^  but  in  liodily  lanyible  shapes  ;  hy  the 
wave  of  his  mae;ica!  wand  ^/rniiis,  his  audience,  alheit 
people  not  used  to  eivc  their  feeling's  free  expression, 
were  nevertheless  led  to  laiip;h  and  almost  weep  in 
the  same  hreath,  and  to  liurst  out  at  every  moment 
in  tlio.so  little  signs  of  exhilaration  and  delight  with 
which  nature  will  at  limes  assert  her.self,  in  spite  of 
the  trammels  of  wdiat  Mr.  Turveydrop  cills  "Deport- 
ment." 

Mr.  Dickons  hcc-in  hv  reading  "A  Christmas  Car- 
ol," very  nearly,  hut  not  quite  in  full,  .as  at  first  puh 
lished.  '  Everybody  knows  how  Scrooge  was  visited 
on  ChristmasEve  by  the  ghost  of  his  old  partner, 
.Tacob  ^^arley,  and  by  the  three  spiiits  of  Christmas, 
Past,  Present  and  To-come,  and  how  his  miseily 
heart  was  softened  bv  the  visions  which  these  unwid- 
come  visitors  showeil  him.  Everybody  knows  how 
Scrooge  was  shown  the  jolly  party  which  old  Fezzi- 
wig  gave  bis  apprentices :  and  the  merry  gathering 
at  the  nephew's;  and  the  gay  but  humble  festivities 
at  the  little  house  of  poor  Bob  Cratchit.  The  story 
well  illustrates  Mr.  Dickens's  strongest  point,  bis 
broad  humanity  and  his  power  of  drawing  character; 
and  shows  least  his  greatest  fault,  exaggeration.  Its 
tone  is  pure  and  healthv,  and  hearty  and  genial  from 
first  to  last ;  there  could  be  no  better  Christmas  story 
written,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Dickens,  him- 
self, has  never  given  us  its  ef[ual.  It  is  a  ghost  story, 
as  of  right  it  should  be,  written  as  it  is  for  such  a 
season,  but  Mr.  Dickens  can  hardly  keep  down  his 
wit,  even  when  he  writes  of  tiio  supernatuial. 
Scrooge,  looking  t/irotif/h  Marley.  sees  the  buttons  on 
his  coat  behind  and  lias  also  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  his  spiritual  visitor  can  take  a  cliair.  The 
warmth  of  Mr.  Dickens's  humor  takes  the  chill  oft 
one's  marrow  very  pleasantly,  and  his  spirits  have 
more  bodi/  than  other  writers',  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  an  expression  gener.ally  applied  to  spirits  of 
another  sort.  But  at  this  rate,  we  shall  never  get 
on  to  the  reading. 

I'romptly  at  tbehour  of  8,  Mr.  Dickens  appeared 
and  came  briskly  upon  the  platform.  He  simply 
said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  ■ — I  shall  have  the  very 
great  honor  and  pleasure  of  reading  first  to  yon  this 
evening,  'A  Christmas  Carol,'  in  four  staves,"  and 
then,  laying  his  book  ujion  the  sort  of  pommel  which 
rose  from  one  side  of  liis  desk,  he  began  to  read 
quite  rapidly.  As  he  opened  the  narrative,  people 
had  time  to  see  that  Mr.  Dickens's  pictures,  shown 
in  the  shop  windows,  are  quite  like  him  ;  that  he  is 
a  little  spare,  though  well  formed,  and  that  he  has  a 
face  handsome  rather  for  its  expression  than  from  its 
regularity  of  features  ;  that  he  wears  a  moustache 
and  a  beard  long,  but  not  pointed,  and  that  his  com- 
plexion was  a  little  florid,  although  this  last  might 
have  been  .accidental.  Wlien  he  began,  the  peculi- 
arity of  a  transatlantic  accent  was  quite  perceptible 
in  the  upward  intonation  at  the  end  of  his  .sentences, 
but  iis  he  went  on,  this  im|iression  quickly  faded 
away,  and  indeed  the  peculiarity  could  not  he  detect- 
ed in  the  dialogues,  even  by  one  watching  for  it.  Mr. 
Dickens'.s  rending  is  essentially  dramatic.  He  takes 
no  thought  of  the  text  spread  out  at  his  left  band, 
and  gives  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  personation  of  the 
characters,  which  ho  iinitates  in  tone,  looks,  and 
even  gestures.  Tims,  nobody  conid  mistake  old 
Scrooge  with  his  bard, rough  tones  and  pursed  mouth, 
or  Scrooge's  nephew  with  his  blithe.  luerry  accents 
and  caieless  face,  and  when  Mr.  Dickens  all  at  once 
assumed  the  plaintive  conntenanco  and  dcprecalorv 
voice  of  the  poor  clerk.  Bob  Cratchit,  the  illusion 
was  so  perfect  that  the  whole  audience  burst  into  a 
round  of  applause.  "We  have  said  that  itr.  Dick- 
ens's reading  was  drania'ic.  So  it  is,  but  he  is  never 
theatrical ;  we  hope  we  convey  our  meaning.  Only 
once  did  he  at  all  approach  extravagance  of  tone  or 
gesture, — where  Bob  Cratchit,  after  the  death  of 
Tiny  Tim,  breaks  down  in  his  elforts  to  bear  the 
blow  with  resignation, — and  here  we  think  the  audi- 
ence observed  the  fault.  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  act, 
after  he  is  a  little  warnrcd  to  bis  work.     Ho  is  for  the 


moment  the  character  who  is  speaking — and  more 
llian  once  these  characters  did  not  speak  to  ii  word 
the  language  set  down  for  them.  .Mr.  Dickens 
plainly  svuqiathizcs  with  the  emotions  wliich  be  ex- 
cites in  the  audience,  and  his  face  ever  and  anon 
beams  with  fun,  as  he  takes  breath  between  the  pas- 
sages of  some  comictd  dialogue. 

Mr.  Dickens  read,  in  conclusion,  the  trial  scene 
fruni  Pickwick,  ami  we  should  like  to  tell  how  well 
he  pictnied  to  the  audience  the  sleepy  .Justice  Staie- 
leigh,  the  profound  and  eloquent  .Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
the  Iilandly  inane  Winkle,  the  imperturbable  Sam, 
and  the  distant  beery  bass  of  old  Mr.  Weller  in  the 
gallery.  \Vc  should  succeeil  very  jioorly  oven  if  we 
attempted  such  a  descri]ition.  It  was  pleasant, 
though,  to  notice  bow  wdien  Sergeant  Buzfuz  said 
"Call  Samuel  Weller,"  the  wdiole  audience  Ijegan  to 
applaud  very  loudly,  as  if  that  faithful  servitor  was 
reallv  in  the  act  of  coming  on  the  witness  stand,  in 
the  iiesh.  It  w.as  a  little  disappointiuent  that  the  voice 
of  the  cheery,  moist  hearted  Mr.  Pickwick  was  at  no 
time  heard,  but  this  was  of  course  unavoidable. 

It  may  seem  to  those  of  our  readers  who  iiad  not 
the  good  fftrtune  to  be  present  last  night,  that  what 
we  have  said  is  only  a  fulsome  p.anegyric.  But  we 
only  echo  the  word  which  was  in  every  one's  mouth 
at  the  close,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  no  less 
wonderful  as  a  reader  than  as  a  writer. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  the  fashion,  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  au- 
dience, or  about  the  cordial  welcome  which  Mr. 
Dickens  received.  Everybody  will  take  all  this  for 
granted.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  people  were 
punctually  in  their  seats,  and  as  for  sitting  to  the 
close,  none  of  them  would  for  their  lives  have  stirred 
before  Mr.  Dickens  made  his  retreating  bow. 
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Germany. 

Leipzig. — The  third  Gewandhaus  Concert  dipped 
into  the  last  century  for  much  of  its  programme. 
The  Neue  Zeilschift  says  :  "  It  opened  with  the  over- 
ture to  "  Semiramis"  by  Catel  (177.3-18.30),  which, 
modelled  upon  Gluck,  is  quite  dramatic  and  contains 
many  significant  and  genial  Tuoments.  Then  follow- 
ed an  Aria  from  '*Lucio  Vero,*'  by  Gluck,  sung  by 
Frl.  Thoma  Bors,  from  Hamburg,  a  pupil  of  Stoek- 
hausen.  The  work  itself  is  mainly  in  the  Italian 
style,  but  shows  a  deeper  dramatic  character  in  several 
passages.  The  singer  has  a  somewhat  veiled,  but 
pleas.ant  voice,  of  good  compass,  and  fair  schooling, 
and  was  called  out  after  her  second  piece,  the 
'Letter'  aria  in  Don  Juan.  The  other  solo  perfor- 
mances were  in  the  hands  of  Concertmeister  David, 
who  played  Mozart's  Violin  Coricerto,  op.  76,  and  a 
Sonata  with  unfigured  bass  by  Pietro  Nardini  (1760), 
with  all  his  usual  taste  and  fineness.  The  evening 
closed  with  the  B-flat  Symphony  of  Beethoven." 

A  great  deal  of  activity  has  reigned  in  musical 
matters  lately.  There  has  been  the  fourth  Ge- 
wandhaus Concert  :  Overture  :  Ehi  fiste  Bnrg  ist 
nnsir  Coll,  Kaft";  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Schumann 
(Mdllo.  Marstrand)  ;  three  pieces  for  the  orchestra 
from  the  ballet  of  Promclheiis,  Beethoven  ;  Violin 
Concerto,  (Herr  Deecke)  ;  Pianoforte  Solos,  Men- 
delssohn and  Chopin  (Mile.  Marstrand)  ;  and  Sym- 
phony in  C  major,  with  the  concluding  fngne,  Mozart. 
Next  came  a  musical  performance  in  St.  Thomas's 
Cliurch  to  celebrate  the  third  centenary  of  the 
Tieformation — cantata,  Eut'  fe^te  Bnrq  ist  imser  Gntt^ 
Bach  ;  the  9Dth  Psalm,  Mendelssohn  ;  and  choruses 
■and  air  from  Tlie  Messiah,  Handel.  The  solos  were 
entrusted  to  Miles.  Schilling,  Martini,  Ilerren  Beb- 
ling  and  Hertzsch  :  this  performance  was  succeeded 
by  the  second  "Euterpe"  concert:  Overture  to 
Schiller's  Wallcnsteiit,  E.  Buechner ;  "Sappho," 
soprano  solo  with  orchestra  (Mile.  S]iohr)  ;  Solos 
for  the  harp  (Mile.  Stiir)  :  the  23rd  Psalm,  Liszt 
(Mile.  Spohr)  ;  and  Symphony  in  D  major,  Lassen. 

MpNicn. — The  so-called  "Paris  pitcli,"  diapason 
nnrmal,  w.ts  tried  for  the  time  in  Marscliner's  Hans 
Ileiling,  and  generally  considered  an  improvement 
on  the  old  pitch. — Herr  R.  Wagner  has  completed 
the  composition  of  Die  ]\Icislc7-sintjer  von  NUrnba'g. 
The  work  will  be  put  in  rehearsal  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  tlie  first  performance  takes  place 
in  February.  Herr  Beck,  of  Vienna,  has  been 
selected  for  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  Meanwhile, 
the  Musician  of  the  Future  himself  has  gone  to  Paris. 


His  friend,  the  Abbe  Liszt,  has  returned  to  Pome. — 
On  All  Saints'  Day,  llic  members  of  the  Poyal 
Orchestr.i,  under  the  direction  of  their  conductor, 
Herr  F.  Wullner,  g.ivo  a  concert,  at  which  they  per- 
formed Missa  a  5  voci,  Jobann  Eccard  (l.'i'jS); 
"Ofi'ertorium  a  8  voci,"  Palestrina  ;  and  "Graduale 
a  4  voci,"  Vittoria. 

Dresden. — Ilerr  J.  Von  Wasielewski  will  give 
this  season,  a  series  of  six  Soirdes  for  C'handicr 
Music.  The  first  took  place  on  the  27th  October, 
when  the  pieces  played  were  :  Trio,  Op.  1,  No  1  (E 
flat  major),  Beethoven  ;  Stringed  Quartet  (G  major), 
Haydn';  and  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  3  (B  flat  minor), 
Mendelssohn. 

Cologne. — Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  writers  about  music,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first  of  living  composers,  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  interesting  letters  which  have  ajipeared 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Kolnische  Zeilumj, 
and  many  of  which  have  been  translated  in  our 
columns.  The  title  of  the  book  is  :  "Aus  tieui  Ton- 
lelien  imscrer  Zeit,  Geleijcnllich"  (Out  of  the  Tone 
Life  of  our  Time,  Occasional),  by  F.  Hiller  (com- 
plete in  2  vols.),  Leipzig  :  Mendelssohn,  publisher. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Atheiucnm  writes : — 
Cologne  is  now  one  of  the  centres  of  German 
musical  activity.  This  picturesque,  thriving  city, 
with  its  intelligent,  if  somewhat  outspoken,  burgher 
population — now  much  more  vigorous  and  individual 
than  the  faded  and  genteel  world  of  "good  society" 
to  be  found  in  the  small  Court  towns  of  Germany  1 
— is  doing  good  things  for  Art.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  towards  completing  the  Cathe- 
dral, which,  they  say  here,  is  to  he  entirely  finished 
seven  vcars  hence,  even  to  the  tops  of  its  two  spires 
—nor  of  the  other  judicious  restorations  in  progress 
— it  holds  a  place  and  a  power  of  its  own  in  the 
world  of  imagination  to  which  this  column  particu- 
larly refers.  I  recently  referred  to  the  capital  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  winter  Giirzenich  concert.  At 
the  second,  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  given  ;  at 
the  third;  which  will  fall  on  the  anniversary  of  Schu- 
bert's death,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  repeat  a  portion 
of  bis  Mass,  which  h.as  already  been  given  there.  It 
is  needloes  to  .idd  tbnt  all  this  music  is  safe  in  the 
bauds  of  so  excellent  and  experienced  a  conductor  as 
Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  There  has  never  been  a 
dearth  of  great  instrumental  players  proceeding  from 
the  music  schools  of  Germany.  But  the  Cologne 
mnsicschool  may  now  send  out  some  good  singers 
— good  professors  wdio  understand  the  real  method 
of  training  the  voice  being  attached  to  it.  I  heard 
a  satisfactory  example  of  this  in  a  young  lady,  fresh 
from  her  schooling,  Fraulein  Schenerlein,  who  sang, 
and  sang  well  (so  far  as  I  followed  it),  the  arduous 
part  of  Alice,  in  'Robert,'  with  a  pure,  pleasing 
soprano  voice,  more  elastic  and  less  vehement  than  is 
the  ordinary  rule  with  the  German  criers  of  notes, 
male  and  female,  who  distractedly  fancy  themselves 
vocalists.  Tlie  opera  was  not  well  given  ;  but  not 
having  heard  it  fi^r  vcars,  antl  never  even  in  Paris 
performed  "up  to  the  mark,"  I  was  surprised,  as 
almost  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  the  brilliant  vivacity 
of  the  music. 

Vienna. — Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tanris,  which  had 
not  been  heard  here  for  57  years  (though  frequently 
of  late  in  Berlin  and  Dresden)  has  been  successfully 
revived.  The  principal  roles  were  rendered  by 
Mmes.  Dustmann  and  Benza,  and  Messrs.  Walter, 
Beck  and  Draxler.  The  choruses  and  orchestra 
are  declared  to  h.ave  been  perfect,  .and  Esser,  the 
conductor,  won  new  esteem  with  the  public  by  the 
minute  care  he  gave  to  the  representation  as  a  whole. 
There  was  some  thought  of  opening  the  new  theatre 
with  Iphigenia  :  but  Gluck's  Armida  is  the  piece  now 
proposed. — Moztirt's  posthumous  opera,  "The  Goose 
of  Cairo,"  first  brought  to  light  so  recently  at  the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes,  is  announced  at  the  Carl- 
Theater. 

Berlin.  The  famous  Liebig  Orchestra  h.as  un- 
dergone a  revolution.  After  so  many  years  of  Sym- 
phony, the  members  of  the  band,  complaining  that 
their  leader  and  founder  was  too  arbitrary,  and  hav- 
ing tried  in  vain  to  bind  him  to  conditions,  have  rfe- 
posed  him  and  taken  to  themselves  a  new  director  in 
the  person  of  Prof.  Stern.  Liebig  has  gathered 
around  him  a  new  orchestra  and  will  still    give   con- 
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certs. — Joftchiin  has  Kiven  several  concerts  with 
Mine.  Bliiinc-Snnfer  and  Liebig'a  lato  orchestra. 
Tlic  programme  of  the  second  (Oct.  3)  included 
liacli's  A-minor  Concerto,  Violin  Concertos  by 
Beetliovcn  and  Joachim  (the  latter  a  now  one,  in  G 
major),  and  Arias  from  Idommeo  and  Cost  fan  tulte. 
— On  tlio  4th  occurred  the  third  Quartet  Evening  of 
Ilellmirh,  and  the  second  Monday  concert  of  Blum- 
nor,  with  tho  chamber  singer  Mme.  Ilcrrenburg- 
Tuczck  and  the  violinccllist  Griitzmachcr  from  Dres- 
den ;  on  tho  7th,  the  first  Quartet  Evening  of  De 
Ahna.— On  the  Gth, the  first  Soirdoof  tho  Dora  Chor  : 
IjOtti's  Cnicijinis  for  eiglit  parts  ;  /icxponsoritim  by 
Palestrina,  for  doulilo  choir;  tho  IDllth  Psalm,  by 
Bach  ;  Pairr  Nosier,  by  Meyerbeer,  &c. — On  the  9th, 
Mendelssohn's  Panhis  was  performed,  in  memory  of 
tlie  com]ioser,  by  tho  Stcrn-sclie  Verein. 

Nov.  2nd,  second  Philharmonic  Concert  of  B. 
Scholz,  with  the  lady  violinist,  Frl.  Frieso  :  Sympho- 
ny in  B  flat  by  Volkmann  ;  fragments  of  B-minor 
Symjihony  liy  Schubert,  Violin  Concerto  by  Viotti, 
&c. — On  the  7th  the  first  Salon  Soiree  of  the  "Sym- 
phonie-CapclIo"  (fo-merly  Liebig's)  under  Stern's 
direction,  witli  the  brother  and  sister  Frieso  :  Over- 
.  turo  to  Ijihiijcnia  (Wagner's  arrangement),  jirizo 
Symphony  by  Wiirst,  &c. — 11th,  fourth  Quartet 
Evening  of  Ilcllmicli. — Ifith,  third  rhilharmonic 
Concert  of  B.  Scbolz,  with  Clara  Schumann:  Or- 
clicstral  Snile  by  Handel  ;  Schumann's  A-minor 
Concerto  ;  Gade's  "Message  of  the  Spring  ;"  "Song 
of  the  Woods,"  for  chorus,  by  B.  Scholz,  &c. — On 
tlie  24  ,  tho  Singakadcmio  were  to  perform  tlie  Can- 
tata "Gottes  Zeit"  by  Bach  and  Cherubini's  llfipuiin. 

At  the  Royal  0[)era,  Gounod's  fimsl,  first  per- 
formed hero  on  tho  .'Jth  of  June,  ISO."?,  was  given 
lately  for  the  hundrcdtli  time.  A  number  of  new 
operas,  not  so  likely  to  achieve  their  first  hundred  in 
a  hurry,  are  in  preparation  ;  tor  instance,  "Die  Fa- 
hiir,"  by  Langert ;  "Mii/nim,"  \)y  A.  Thomas  ;  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  by  Gounod.  Also  the  home-made 
opera  by  Wiirst,  "Dcr  Stent  von  Tiiran,"  is  to  be 
newly  studied,  with  Lucca  and  Niemann  in  the  chief 
parts. 

Paris. 

SvMPiioN-iF.s  FOR  Tiiii  Peoitk.  On  tho  first 
Sunday  of  November  M.  Pasdclonp  resumed  his 
Conrnls  jmjmlahes,  "which  have  now  hcconio  (.says 
Le  ilenestrcl)  a  real  want  for  true  musicians,  more 
and  more  numerous  from  day  to  day.  Sinco  the 
Conservatoire  can  only  open  its  doors  to  n  small 
number  of  the  elect,  those  not  so  favored  take  refuge 
in  tho  vast  Cirque  Napoleon,  eagerly  grouping  them- 
selves in  the  great  circles  round  the  excellent  orches- 
tra of  Pasdeloup.  Of  course  he  found  all  his  faithful 
hnhtlm's  at  their  posts,  with  ear  and  mind  attentive. 
Of  the  well  vaiied  programme  the  piece  expected 
with  most  curiosity  was  certainly  tho  AVoi;!  overture, 
by  Wagner — its  first  hearing  in  I'aris.  There  is  no 
disputing  its  uncommon  power  ;  but  it  is  a  brutal 
power,  more  apt  to  revolt  the  hearer  than  to  subju- 
gato  him.  Still  it  is  in  the  first  manner  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  in  our  opinion  is  his  best."  .  .  .  "Then 
came  the  C-minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven — a  per. 
feet  chef  d'-(ruvre  that,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
music ! — then  the  Hymn  of  Haydn,  for  stringed  in- 
struments, encored  by  acclamation  ;  and  finally  some 
fragments  of  Meyerbeer's  Striimsee,  a  tragedy  of 
somhrc  and  vigorous  colors.  The  whole  ended  with 
tho  mcrrji  overture  to  The.  Merry  TFa'es  of  Windsor, 
which  made  but  a  small  figure  by  the  side  of  tho 
great  works  that  preceded  it." 

The  programme  for  the  second  concert  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Jlendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony;  Air  from 
Beethoven's  music  to  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus  ;  Sym- 
phony in  E-flat  by  Haydn  (first  time)  ;  Adagio  from 
Mozart's  G-minor  Quintet,  executed  by  all  the  strings 
of  tho  orchestra;  Hungarian  March,  Berlioz. 


Third  Concert  :  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  ; 
Andante  and  Variations  from  the  Imperial  Sympho- 
ny, Playdn  ;  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  op.  52, 
by  Schumann  ;  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Septuor, 
executed  by  MM.  Grisez,  clarinet,  Espeignet,  bas- 
soon, Brunei,  horn,  and  all  the  strings';  Overture  to 
Frei/sehUt:. 

OpEKA.  At  the  Grand  Opera  they  have  been 
playing  Don  Giovanni,  a  young  tenor  from  the  Con- 
servatoire, M.  Colin,  making  his  debut  therein. 
Voice  "fresh  and  sympathetic,  not  robust."  Mmo. 
Marie  Sass  was  Donna  Anna  ;  Mile.  Mauduit,  Elvi- 
ra ;  Mllo.  Battu,  Zerlina  ;  M.  Obin,  Leporello,  and 
M.  Faure,  tho  Don. — Rossini's  Comte  Ory  has  been 
alternating  with  "/xt  Pianec'e  de  Corinthe;"  of  which 
last  named  novelty  a  correspondent  of  tho  Erenimj 
Post  writes  : 

In  the  M'tnilenr  of  this  morning  Thenphilc  Gauticr 
gives  a  feuilleton  about  the  theatres.  It  so  happens 
ho  has  a  charming  siilijcct  for  his  delicate  and  artistic 
pen  in  "The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  now  played  at  the 
Theatre  Imiicrial  do  I'Opera. 

Yon,  perhaps, rcmcml)er  Goethe's  Bride  of  Corinth, 
sad  and  fascinating  vision  of  the  distress  of  a  new  re- 
ligion and  an  old  love,  evoked  by  tho  genius  of  the 
poet?  Has  modern  literature  any  note  so  vibrating 
with  autii|uc  music,  or  docs  it  ever  touch  the  imagi- 
nation more  potently  tlian  in  that  strain  of  a  myste- 
rious love?  Well,  it  has  been  dramatized  and  suc- 
cessfully set  to  music,  according  to  Tlicophile  Gau- 
tier.  For  myself,  as  yet,  I  know  only  that  it  has 
served  as  a  motive  of  several  beautiful  paragraphs 
from  his  pen,  which  Goelho  himself  might  welcome 
as  a  prose  rendering  of  his  subject. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  own  dramatic  critics  would 
jirolit  by  ilio  cxain|>Io  of  tlui  French  li'Jeraleurs,  and 
accept  their  function  as  a  literary  means  capable  of 
being  the  source  of  great  jdcasure  to  their  readers. 
If  the  literary  side  of  tho  contemporary  Paris  teaches 
anytbin'.'.  is  leaches  that.  .Talcs  .Tanin  and  Theophilo 
Gauticr,  cert.aiidy  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and  artis- 
tic of  French  writers,  find  in  the  theatres  of  Paris  the 
occasion  ofsomoof  tho  most  delightful  writing — oc- 
casions fiir  a  natural  expression  of  a  most  vivid  sense 
of  literary  beauty — the  beauty  of  fitting  words  tQ  va- 
ried and  natural  sentiments— m  trath,  tlispl.aving  all 
the  charm  of  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  and  artistic 
mind. 

Theophilo  Gautier  writes  that  tho  charming  poem 
is  written  in  true  verse  and  "embroidered"  with  fresh 
and  delicate  music — fine  pearls  for  the  pit — by  Du- 
prats  ;  and  quoting  a  few  lines  written  by  Eoc'lc,  ho 
comments  thus  :  "This  verse,  of  a  marvellous  beauty 
nod  a  sentiment  profoundly  antii|ne,  which  mounts 
like  a  flame  in  tho  azure,  purifies  with  its  fire  the 
idea  (disagreeable  to  the  modern  man)  of  vampirism. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  have  the  opjior- 
tunity  to  judge  for  yourself  how  you  like  Goethe's 
Bride  of  Corinth  transposed  into  an  opera  of  one 
act ;  words  by  Loclo  and  music  by  Duprats. 


London. 

The  eighth  of  tho  Winter  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  brought  forth  a  programme  which  contained 
little  novelty,  but  the  execution  of  which  left  nothing 
to  bo  desired.     The  selection  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  (Prpcio.ia) Wetjer. 

.Vriii,  ''Constanre.-'  {II  Seraclio) Mozart. 

Gnind  -Scena,  "Tacca  la  Xotte,"  "Di  tal  Amor."     fll 

Trovafore) Verdi. 

Symphony  in  F,  No.  8 IJeethoven. 

Songs,  a.  "MorKenpruss" Mendelssohn. 

h.  "Narh  Sevilta"' Dessauer. 

New  Ballad,  "Little  hird,  so  sweetly  singing. "(.>.  11.  .\llen. 
Concerto  for  Violoncellol  the  last  two  moTements)Mo]i((ue. 

Talsc  Drillant.  Ill  Hallo) F.  Schira. 

Overture,;  iPrometheus) Bargiel. 

Conductor Mr.  Manns. 

The  novelty  of  the  concert  was  an  overture  by  a 
roinjtositeur  ineompris,  Hcrr  Bargiel,  of  Rotterdam, 
whoso  work,  entitled  "To  Promethcns,"  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
JIanns,  "This  young  composer  and  his  works  are 
scarcely  yet  known  even  by  name  in  England,  and  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  s.ay  that  he  was  formerly 
Professor  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Cologne,  and  has 
qeen  for  the  last  year  or  two  "SlUdlischn-  Musik-Di- 
reetor'  at  Rotterdam,  and  that  musical  Germany 
classes  him  amongst  the  most  worthy  of  its  yonng 
composers,  as  his  works  have  found  their  way  into 
the  programmes  of  the  celebrated  concerts  of  Leipsic. 
Vienna,  &c."  We  doubt  whether  the  "et  cetera" 
will  ever  include  London  to  any  great  extent.  The 
present  work  seemed   diffuse   and  purposeless :  per- 


haps it  w.as  heard  under  disadvantages.  We  have 
honorably  to  record  the  action  of  Herr  Reicharrtt,  a 
gentleman,  who,  however  much  he  bo  interested  in 
tho  advertisement  of  his  own  songs,  does  not  intrude 
them  on  serious  occasions.  His  choice  of  vocal 
pieees  at  this  concert  was  excellent ;  and  as  he  was 
in  good  voice,  no  qualification  can  be  made  lo  the 
good  things  said  of  him.  Not  so  irreproachable  was 
Mile.  Licl)hart,  who  in  her  selection  of  G.  B.  Allen's 
ornithological  trifle,  erred  by  too  much  flippancy. 
Nevertheless  it  was  encored,  so  shallow  is  popular 
Judgment  in  respect  of  genuine  art. 

If  longevity  affords  any  claim,  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  have  certainly  a  right  to  their  name. 
On  Monday  the  tenth  season  w.is  opened  in  presence 
of  a  crowded  audience,  before  whom  the  following 
programme  was  Laid  : 

Serenade  Trio,  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  for  Violin,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello lieethoven. 

SooR,  "Swedish  Winter  Song" Mendelssohn. 

8ong5,  "To  Chloe,"  "May  Dew" .?.  Bennett. 

Fantasia  .Sonata,  in  CI    major.   Op.   78,   for  Piano-forte 

alone Schuljert. 

Sonata,  in  D  major,  Op.  1*2,  No.   1,   for  Pianoforte   and 

Violin Beethoven. 

l>uet.  "Per  valli.  per  boschi"' Blangini. 

t^uartet  in  I)  minor,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  for  two  Violine.  Viola, 

and  Violoncello Ilaydn. 

Conductor .Mr.  Benedict. 

The  m.asterful  beauties  of  Beethoven's  sonata — 
one  of  the  three  dedicated  to  Salieri — constituted  tho 
novelty  of  the  evening.  I'rom  its  inspired  Andanto 
con  Moto  to  tho  end  the  execution  was  irreproach- 
able— a  treat  of  tho  fullest  magnitude.  So  with  tho 
Serenade  Trio,  now  will  known  lo  frccpicnters  of  tho 
Monday  Populars.  The  Polonaise  in  this  work  was 
redemanded,  and  indeed  tln^  whole  of  the  composition 
met  with  considerable  applause.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  was  centred  in  Mme.  Goildard's  artistic 
interpretation  of  tho  so-called  Fantasia  Sonata  by 
Schubert,  a  second  perfi)rmanco,  and  one  fraught 
with  very  pleasureablo  recollections.  Tho  quartet  of 
artists  were  fully  U[i  to  their  work  ;  Miss  Cecilia 
Westbrook  sang  charmingly,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
with  his  usual  ta.ste.  In  every  respect  tho  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  sustained  the  old  prestige. 

The  T(mic  Sol-fii  Choral  Society  gave  a  perform- 
ance at  the  St.  George's  Hall,  on  '^londay  night,  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." — Oreheslra. 


gfuiglji's  lournal  of  ^«su. 
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Memorial  Services  in  Honor  of  Jolin 
Albion  Andrew. 

Onr  Boston  Music  Ilall  never  was  the  scene 
of  a  more  impressive,  sincere,  beautifully  inspir- 
ed tribute,  and  never  held  a  tnultitude  more 
deeply  moved,  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eulo- 
py  upon  tho  great-hearted  Governor,' — ^personal 
friend  of  all  the  people,  far-seeing  statesman,  ge- 
nial, loving,  wise,  true,  noble  man — pronounced 
before  the  City  Government  and  hosts  of  citizens 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Xov.  2C.  All  the  arran^e- 
mcnts  were  in  perfect  keeping :  to  ear  and  eye, 
to  sense  and  mind  and  heart  all  spoke  significant- 
ly, with  poetic  and  religious  exaltation,  of  the 
one  theme,  of  the  great  grief  and  the  great  faith 
springing  out  of  it.  Music,  poetry,  eloquence, 
sculpture,  floral  emblems,  prayer,  lent  their  aid 
to  one  uplifting,  wholesome  influence  ;  all  so  fitly 
present,  so  suggestive  of  that  life,  which  snatched 
away  bodily,  has  passed  into  these  forms  to  visit 
ns  henceforth  more  intimately.  The  good  never 
die,  even  in  this  world. 

AVe  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  taste  and 
feeling  shown  in  the  decoration  of  the  platform 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  (of 
which  Governor  Andrew  was  a  member)  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Lucy  Goddard.  The  pre- 
vailing color,  (so  much  better  than  the  conven- 
tional lilack  and  white  hung  around  the  body  of 
the  hall)  was  a'clear .[glowing  violet  or  royal  pur- 
ple.    Against  such  background  the  white  marble 
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liM.st.s,  tlie  fi'nis  .-iiiil  llnwi'rs  ;uiil  };rreri  leaves, 
shHiil  oiil  Ir.iiislij^ured,  as  a;:.iiaKl  heaven's  own 
warm,  licli,  posilive,  iiis[iirini;  liylil  : — liiiw  iiifi- 
iiitely  iiKire  saereil  than  nieri'ly  n<!;j:ativc  funere- 
al black  !  On  (lie  ed^e  nl  llie  plalform,  in  llie 
centre,  was  placeil  (IduM's  liust  of  Gov.  Andrew, 
in  wliieli  llie  sweet  and  sunny  side  of  liis  nature 
is  lieantifuilv  eaui^ht.  'I'liis  was  the  centime  of  a 
pronp  of  heads,  showinn;  how  many-sided  were 
liis  sympathies,  how  larp;ely  related  to  the  best. 
On  his  ri;j!ht  was  first  a  bust  of  the  martyr  Pres- 
ident, by  Mrs.  Ames,  and  then  that  of  Col.  Shaw, 
the  first  nflnrt  of  th(^  youn^  colored  artist,  Miss 
Edmonia  Lewis,  for  whose  race  he  ivas  a  hero 
and  a  martyr.  These  were  balanced  on  the  left 
by  Braekett's  head  of  old  John  Brown,  and  that 
of  Everett,  by  Powers.  Wc  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  the  head  of  Qniney  likewise ;  but  an- 
other would  have  disturlied  the  balance.  Be- 
neath these  busts,  upon  a  broad  back<;round  of 
purple  cloth,  which  covered  the  whole  front  of 
the  platform,  floral  emblems  were  arranged,  ap- 
propriate to  each.  Under  Andrew  was  a  wreath 
of  crysantheninms  within  a  circlet  of  evergreen, 
meant  (the  Tninxctipf  says)  "to  typify  the  sun- 
ny life  of  the  illustrious  dead."  Directly  back  of 
the  bust,  enclosing  the  Beethoven  statue  in  its 
recess  (also  a  fit  presence  there),  a  pointed  arch 
of  the  same  lustrous  purple,  overrun  with  delicate 
tracery  of  green  vines,  culminated  in  a  star, 
"symbolizing  the  high  position  he  had  held  in  the 
State  and  Nation."  Under  Lincoln  was  a  floral 
cross  to  represent  Faith,  "while  a  Maltese  cross 
under  the  bust  of  Colonel  Shaw  indicated  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  in  his  country's  cause."  The 
anchor  of  Hope  lay  under  the  sanguine,  patriar- 
chal John  Brown,  and  a  civic  wreath  beneath 
Edward  Everett.  Between  these  symbols  there 
were  wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  immortelles 
and  flowers,  together  with  cluster?  of  fern 
leaves  exquisitely  arranged  in  snow  white  conch 
shells,  "in  their  bright  colors  indicating  that  Gov. 
Andrew  died  in  the  early  autumn,"  and,  why  not 
add,  telling  the  sympathy  of  all  beautiful  things 
in  Nature  with  a  life  so  sweet. 

The  body  of  the  hall,  as  wchave  said,  was  more 
conventionally  decorated.  Yet  there  was  much 
to  relieve  the  black  and  white  with  which  the 
balconies  were  hung.  It  was  not  all  funereal; 
for  this  was  not  a  funeral,  but  a  commemoration  ; 
not  the  death,  but  the  life  of  a  true  man  was 
what  we  had  met  to  contemplate.  "At  the  front 
of  the  second  balcony,  in  a  very  conspicuous  po- 
sition, an  arch  had  been  raised,  bearing  the 
name  o(  John  A.  Andrew,  underneath  which  was 
a  shield  with  the  word  'Union'  upon  it.  The  in- 
scription at  the  right  of  the  arch  contained  the 
statement  that  ex-Governor  Andrew  was  born 
March  31,  1818  ;  that  on  the  left  mentioned  his 
death,  Oct.  30,  1867.  The  seals  of  the  city  were 
displayed  at  proper  intervals  in  front  of  the  two 
balconies,  which  were  fittingly  draped  with  black 
and  white  cloth,  looped  by  becoming  rosettes  [of 
royal  purple] — the  national  ensign,  arranged  in 
tasteful  folds,  forming  a  beautiful  addition." 

We  record  all  tbis  with  the  more  interest  be- 
cause the  action  of  the  City  Committee  in  the 
matter  gave  signal  evidence  of  the  growing  re- 
spect for  Music  in  the  community — Music  in  the 
highest  sense,  as  an  expressive  Art,  fit  to  figure, 
not  as  unheeded  intermission  and  relief,  but  as 
an  equal  element,  a  mutual  complement  with 
Speech  and  Poetry,  in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of 


so  solemn  and  significant  an  occasion.  There  was 
no  Ijlaze  of  brass  bands  in  the  streets,  and  no  pro- 
cession to  create  delay.  All  were  cpiietly  seated 
before  eleven  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning. The  old  conventional  way  of  covering 
the  stage  with  dignitaries  and  distinguished 
guests  had  been  sen.sibly  dispensed  with,  and  the 
whole  space  (with  the  exception  of  Mayor  Nor- 
cross,  who  presided,  with  Alderman  Slack,  Chair- 
man of  the  Coniniittce,  Weston  Lewis,  President 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  Orator  and  Clergy- 
men of  the  day),  was  given  up  to  the  Orchestra 
(of  the  Symphony  Concerfsj, under  Carl  Zerrahn, 
and  a  chorus  of  about  a  hundred  mixed  voices, 
mostly  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  but 
strengthened  by  the  hearty  participation  of  some 
of  our  best  solo  singers.  AVhen  tlie  City  consent- 
ed to  employ  an  Orchestra,  instead  of  a  mere 
band',  it  became  a  certainty  that  music  would 
speak  out  of  the  vei-y  soul  of  the  occasion,  and 
help  to  blend  together  all  the  other  elements, 
heightening  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  each.  And 
indeed,  while  the  Eulogy  was  the  main  point  ot 
interest,  the  Music  moulded  the  whole  pro- 
gramme into  order  and  consistency. 

Precisely  at  eleven,  the  ceremonies  began  with 
a  sad,  pensive,  tender  piece  upon  the  organ, 
played  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine ;  it  was  the  conclud- 
ing chorus  of  Bach'.s  Passion  Music  :  ("We  sit  us 
down  in  tears  and  call^to  thee  in  the  grave :  Soft- 
ly rest !")  After  an  impressive  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  the  Funeral  March 
from  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  was  played 
by  the  orchestra;  and  never  before  did  we  so  truly 
feel  the  power  of  that  wondrouscompositlon  as  the 
grandest  expression  of  a  people's  grief,  bereft  of  a 
true^hero,  that  can  be  found  in  music  or  in  ony 
other  language.  The  whole  audience  felt  the 
music  and  listened  to  the  Last  note. 

Then  was  read  this  little  poem,  woman's  trib- 
ute, sadly  true  and  simple,  written  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

I  stood  before  his  silent  grave, 
And  heard  a  record  long  and  low, 

How  he  was  merciful  ,nnd  bravo, 
How  his  swift  help  sped  to  .".nd  fro. 

Great  deeds  of  heart  were  told  of  him, 
And  musings  whispered  at  the  fire, 

Whose  burden  stirred  in  thought  and  limb 
The  energies  of  high  desire. 

The  honors  of  the  State  were  his, 

The  better  crownings  of  esteem  ; 
Faith  yielded  him  her  mysteries, 

And  Charity  was  not  a  dream  ; 

And  Hope  her  steadfast  anchor  threw 
To  match  God's  promise  in  the  storm  ; 

When  billows  roared  nnd  tempests  blew, 
He  left  us  that  consoling  form. 

No  .snaro  was  in  his  ringing  speech. 

Nor  malice  in  his  sunny  smile  ; 
No  passion,  hidden  out  of  reach, 

Drugged  his  pure  manhood  with  its  guile. 

A  champion  in  our  hour  of  need, 

A  prophet  armed  with  forethought  wise, 

He  flung  our  banner  on  the  lead, 
He  gave  oar  watchword  to  the  skies. 

Poorly  our  blended  efforts  try 

To  set  his  image  in  his  room  ; 
Wo  lift  the  Poet's  laurel  high 

To  lay  it  on  the  Patriot's  tomb. 
And  this  I  said  when,  laid  in  earth. 

His  funeral  song  was  asked  of  me  : 


"The  world  has  few  to  match  Ins  worth, 
And  none  to  praise  it  perfectly." 

This  elegiac  strain  was  fitly  followed  by  the 
Chorus,  full  of  comfort  and  of  peace,  from  Men- 
d(dssohn's  /S7  I'aul :  "Happy  and  blest  are  they 
who  have  endured  1  For  though  the  body  dies, 
the  soul  shall  live  forever  !"  It  was  beautifully 
sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  though  the 
greater  br'^adth  and  fulness  of  thrice  the  number 
of  voices  was  desirable.  The  stage  would  ac- 
commodate no  more. 

Then  all  were  in  a  calm  listening  state  for  the 
Eulogy,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  which  all  who 
heard  it  then  or  have  read  it  since,  felt  to  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  of  the  kind  ij  their 
remembrance.  In  ashort  hour,  wisely  avoiding  for 
the  most  part  mere  biography,  it  deseribe<l  the 
elements  of  that  rare  character,  and  out  of  them 
built  It  up  before  us  in  all  its  fulness,  nobleness 
and  beauty.  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  eulogy; 
such  praise  it  is  rarely  possible  to  bestow  on 
man  ;  yet  every  hearer  knew  that  it  was  all  true! 
A  grand,  encouraging,  Insjiiring  character  !  One 
feels  immortal  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life. 
The  eulogy  was  all  the  more  impressive  that  it 
was  calmly  analytic,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  heartfelt  and  very  earnest.  There  had  been 
no  end  of  tributes  out  of  the  full  heart  ;  this  was 
the  one  we  had  been  waitingfor  ;  tbisset  the  very 
image  of  the  man  before  us.  It  was  for  music  to 
continue  the  strain,  thus  eloquently  begun,  of 
Governor  Andrew's  life  and  character.  And 
none  so  great  for  that,  as  Beethoven,  and  no  mu- 
sic could  so  fitly  follow  up  the  eulogy,  as  that 
heavenly  Andante  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  so 
reassuring  and  uplifting,  so  as  with  heavenly  au- 
thority, with  angel  voices,  enforcing  the  lesson 
of  a  great  life,  exhorting  all  to  press  forward  to 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling!  Heavenly  assur- 
ance is  the  key  note  of  that  Andante.  And  it 
was  played  as  if  all  the  musicians  felt  its  mean- 
ing and  how  apposite  it  was;  and  we  are  sure  it 
was  never  listened  to  with  deeper  realization  of 
its  power  and  beauty  than  just  then. 

Then  the  voices,  supported  by  the  full  tones  of 
the  Organ,  sang  the  Choral:  "IFas  Gott  (hut, 
das  ist  wohlgelJian,"  as  harmonized  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  these  words: 

What  God  does,  surely  is  well  done, 

On  Ilim  be  our  reliance  ! 
0,  may  our  will  with  His  bo  one, 

And  bid  the  world  defiance  1  . 

No  foe  can  harm,  "-  ' 

No  fear  alarm, 
For  God  is  abvay  near  us, — 
Call  Him  and  He  will  hear  us. 

What  God  appoints  is  surely  right. 

His  will  I  would  not  alter; 
If  o'er  rough  ways,  in  darkest  night, 
He  lead,  I  will  not  falter. 
He  reigns  above. 
And  He  is  love  ! 
His  eyes  do  still  behold  me, 
His  tender  arms  enfold  mc. 

It  was  well  sung,  for  only  a  hundred  voices, 
the  rich,  religious,  buoyant  harmony  flowing 
smoothly  and  evenly  along,  with  solemnizing, 
tranquillizing  influence. 

A  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  venera- 
ble Father  Taylor,  the  Seamen's  Friend,  and 
thus  ended  the  most  impressive,  beautiful  memo- 
rial services  within  our  experience.  It  was  good 
to  be  there.  No  one  could  have  left  that  place 
with  any  conscious  meanness  in  him  unrebuked, 
or  without  new  motive  and  new  courage  for  a 
nobler  life. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

STMnioNT  Concerts. — The  secontl  (Nov.  21 ) 
was  perhaps  tlie  most  enjoyed,  niul  liy  tlic  hu'frest 
nudieiico,  of  iiny  thu.s  far  in  tlie  three  winters.  The 
Orchestra  wiis  ni.-iteriiiliy  strcnutheneil,  now  number- 
ing 50  in  all,  -.villi  12  first  violins,  at  the  head  of 
whom  .sat  Mr.  EiciinmiG,  wlioso  return  was  generally 
welcomed,  and  who.se  presence  seemed  to  give  new 
life.  (By  the  way,  Mr.  Eichherg  lias  since  Iieen 
appointed  hy  the  Harvard  Committee,  to  tlic  oHice  of 
Leadir,  or  luljiitant,  under  Mr.  Zcrrahn, — what  in 
the  German  orchestras  is  called  the  Conrrrtmchlcr ^ 
sometimes  Vim/rii/ir  (head  and  front  of  the  violin 
force.)  Ilis  function  is  to  preside  over  all  the  string 
department,  to  ensure  unity  of  howing,  in  the  manner 
of  attacking  and  handling  pas.sages  and  phrases, 
&c.  ;  and  we  have  no  douht  the  fruits  of  such  care 
and  conformity  to  one  head  will  soon  appear  in  the 
more  wholesome  unanimity  and  vitality  of  the  string 
quartet,  which  is  the  soul  of  any  orchestra. — But  to 
the  second  concert ;  tliis  was  the  jirogramnic  : 

Overture  to  *-Mo(iea." Ctu-ruliiDi. 

a.  Alto  Aria;  "Well  dnutt,  ye  ^ood  .'tnJ  faithful  HerviinU'?, 
wliom    God  hatb    called  to  homes  above." — Frcui  a 

Cantata '   S,  liucli 

6.  Sooc  :  Im  Ilhein,  im  heiligeu  Strome." K    Kranz . 

Mrs.  CARY. 

Concerto  for  two  Pianos Muzart 

{  Ctuhnzm  hy  MnsCRELKs  ) 
T!,  .t    LANG  and  J.  (!.  D.  I'AUKKri. 

Fourth  .Symphony,  in  li  lint Beethoven. 

a.  .\ria:  ''lleli  vieni,''  from  'Le  N'ozze  di  Fifjaro.''.  ..  .Mozart- 
6.  Songs:  '"Weil'  auf  mir,  du  duukles  Auge,"  (Suppli- 
cation.")  Kranz. 

''Come  iuto  the  tiarden,  Maud." O.  Drc.^cl. 

Mrs.  C.MtY. 
Overture  to  '-Olieron." Weber. 

The  orchestra  never  jd.-iycil  letter ;  the  strings 
telling  with  more  fullness  and  decision  than  licfore  ; 
only,  in  the  I?  flat  Symphony  especially,  the  need  of 
greater  body  in  the  middle  pnrie  is  still  felt.  Theic 
is  also  still  some  lingering  chronic  infirmity  in  certain 
of  the  reed  instruments  ;  they  need  ii  quickening 
life  to  brace  tbcm  up  to  sure  and  heiiltliy  pitch' 
But  this  will  ccmie,  for  there  is  a  new  life  iti  the 
band,  a  spirit  of  improvement  ;  the  performers  are 
all  interested  in  their  work.  That  fascinating  Fourth 
Syiniiliony,  the  lorelir.st  of  the  nine !  How  eagerly 
its  every  tone  was  listened  for,  with  glowing  faces. 
The  Overture  to  MnUa  is  the  fourth  of  Cherubini's 
which  these  Concerts  have  introduced  or.  made  for 
the  first  time  appreciated  here,  and  it  is,  botli  as  to 
poetic  substance  and  artistic  symmetry,  conciseness, 
clearness,  perhaps  his  best.  It  was  new  to  nearly  al 
that  audience.  Full  of  suppressed  passion,  with  a 
fine  nervous  fire  delicately  thiillingon  the  strings  (for 
its  is  written  mainly  in  the  violin  genius,  the  has, 
Isoons  starting  the  i|uaint  little  tbeiuo  for  imitation 
now  and  then),  runcise  and  earnest,  it  reminds  one 
not  a  little  of  the  t'ono/(ia».s  overture  ;  that,  however, 
takes  hold  ilecper  down  with  stronger  grasp.  The 
visionary,  brilliant  fairy  overture  to  Olurun,  cajiitally 
given   as    it   was,  was   llie   right   thing  to  end  with. 

The  Jlozart  Concerto,  for  the  tuo  pianos,  proved 
exceedingly  ctlective.  With  nothing  ])artieuhirly 
striking  in  its  themes,  none  of  the  (/(■«(/  thoughts  of 
Mofart,  it  is  .so  full  of  grace  and  spontaneity,  the 
passages  are  so  happily  divided  and  imitated  from 
one  piano  to  the  other,  the  unity  of  form  so  perfect, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  orchestral  voices  so  rich  and 
delightful,  blending  their  piqmcnt  individualities 
Iwithout  losing  them,  that  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
in  all  three  movements.  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Par- 
KEU  played  it  a.lmirably.  The  first  Cadenza  by 
Moscbeles  is  too  long,  and,  interesting  as  it  is  in 
itself,  not  wholly  in  the  vein  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tion. The  second  is  siiorter  and  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

With  entire  satisfaction  we  remember  Mrs.  Cart's 
singing,   as   well    as   the    choice   selections.     If  her 


contralto  voice  does  not  cnrrv  as  mueli  weight  as 
some,  if  she  comjicte  at  disadvantage  with  the  cheaper 
and  more  outward  qualities  which  catch  but  do  not 
edify  the  crowd,  she  has  those  fine,  interior  qualities 
of  the  true  singer,  with  the  corresponding  beauty  in 
her  voice,  which  rightly  claim  tiic  sympathy,  indeed 
the  partiality,  of  true  appreciative  criticism.  We 
have  no  contrtdto  singing  in  public  wlio.se  voice  is  so 
sympathetic,  no  singer  of  whatever  kind  of  voice  who 
sings  in  so  sincerelv,  finelv  musical  a  S[iirit,  with 
such  pure  expression,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  with  so  little  egotism.  That  Aria  from  Bach 
has  the  very  soul  of  music  in  it,  tender,  sweet,  heart- 
felt and  pious.  The  instruments  (string  quartet  and 
two  fiutes  only,  Mr.  Dresel  at  the  piano  helping  out 
the  harmony)  flow  on  in  full,  rii'li,  even  stream,  most 
comforting  to  hear.  The  melody  .seems  to  summon 
its  own  accompaniment  about  it  by  pure  sympathetic 
charm.  Anything  so  unpretending,  so  free  from 
modern  ad  caplandum  arts,  while  so  artistically  com- 
plex, had  of  course  to  be  listened  to  with  close 
attention  ;  and  it  was  :  we  are  sure  the  listeners  felt 
rewarded,  and  wouM  welcome  more  of  Bach  after 
that  taste  of  him.  Franz's  deep,  rich,  tranquil 
strain  about  "the  PLliine,  the  holy  river,"  made  the 
right  impression  after  it. 

The  singing  which  was  best  appreciated,  however, 
was  the  Mozart  Aria,  which  was  exquisitely  sung,  and 
with  Mr.  Prcsid's  fine  accouipanimeut,  was  even 
more  admired  than  when  the  same  lady  sang  it  last 
year.  Franz  appeared  again  in  his  most  simply 
melodious  and  profoundly  tcrious  jdiase,  in  "Sup- 
plication." Mr.  Drescl's  "Mauil"  was  quite  felicat- 
ous,  delicately  true  to  the  poem,  with  a  charming 
accoinpanimenl,  and  was  very  niucli  applauded. 

The  third  Concert  takes  ]dace  while  this  goes  to 
press.  In  the  fourth  (Dec.  Hi)  ibc  Symphony  will 
be  Scliumnnn  in  1)  minor  (given  only  once  before;) 
another  iiictures(|ue  Overture  by  Gade.  "Kcbocs  from 
0.ssian,"  will  open  and  lieetliovcn's  L'lcat  Lcmiorr, 
No.  .3,  will  close  the  feast.  And  Mr.  Eiinst  1'era- 
uo  will  iday  the  great  Beethoven  Concerto  in  E  flat 
(No.  .'j,  sometimes  calleil  in  England  the  Emperor 
Concerto.)— Our  hopes  of  Camilla  Urso  in  the  Gih 
Concert  are.  we  regret  to  say,  disappointed,  as  that 
ladv  is  going  to  Havana  ;  but  the  audience  will  be 
reconciled  to  the  loss  when  they  learn  that  Otto 
Dresel  has  consented  to  jilay  at  that  time,  probably 
the  D-niinor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn. 

Oratorio.  The  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society  had 
not  ihiir  usual  crowded  audience  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  seasrui.  on  Saturday  l-'venitii:,  Nov.  .T.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  multitude  of  exciting  an- 
nouncements ;  partly  (we  are  inclined  to  think  main- 
ly) to  a  spell  of  natural  reaction  and  rest  after  excit- 
ing vears;  and  jiartly  to  the  miscellaneous  eharai'ter 
of  the  prou:ramnie,  which  with  llic  Directors  of  the 
Society  was  a  nii^talic.  The  selections  were  excel- 
lent, but  the  continuity  of  interest  was  continually 
broken.  This  made  it  not  always  easy  for  the  cho- 
riu  voices  to  find  their  pitch  at  once  with  certainty. 
Moreover  the  impression  of  each  chorus  obliterated 
that  of  the  one  before,  and  left  the  mind  distracted. 
The  solos,  especially,  were  thrown  into  bad  pers[)ec- 
tive  hy  the  medley.  Yet  Mrs.  Kemptov,  although 
Buflering  from  illness  and  therefore  a  little  tremulous, 
sang  "Rut  the  Lord  is  mindful"  and  "O  rest  in  the 
Lord,"  with  power  and  feeling  and  with  true  concep- 
tion ;  and  Miss  HorsTOS  sang  "Jerusalem"  very  im- 
pressively. The  Duet  "O  lovely  Peace,"  from  Judus, 
was  finely  sung,  though  the  two  qualities  of  voice  do 
not  blend  perfectlv.  The  Choruses,  four  from  St. 
Paul,  and  "The  Heavens  are  telling,"  from  the  Crea- 
tion, have  been  sung  better,  but  were  still  impressive. 
The  Orchestra  was  unusually  large,  but,  owing  to  the 
diflicultv  of  perfect  unison  with  tliet.)rgan  pitch, some 
of  the  instruments  sounded  rough  at  times. — Men- 
delssohn's Psalm  :  "As  the  Hart  pants,"  given  entire, 
was  much  more  enjoyable. 


Handel's  ".Samson,"  on  the  next  evenint:.  dicw  a 
considerably  larger  audience,  and  on  the  whole  went 
admirably.  We  have  in  times  past  made  much  of  it 
tedion-i,  hut  not  so  this  time  ;  it  was  judiciously 
abridged,  and  criven  with  a  ^^reat  deaW)f  s]iit  it.  The 
great  choruses  some  of  Handel's  liest,  told  most  ctfec- 
tively.  Mi<s  Houston-  fnirly  carried  her  audience 
away  by  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  her  high 
tone.  an<l  by  her  sure  and  admirable  singing  in  the 
ringing  trumpet  song  "Let  the  bright  Seiaphim."  In 
all  her  pieces  she  sani;  better  than  ever,  but  llieie  she 
seemed  inspired.  Jlrs.  Kemi'TON'  too  won  siiu-ere 
ajiplausc  in  the  part  of  Micah.  .Mr.  .Tames  Whitxey 
gave  the  touching  tenor  air  :  "Total  eclipse,"  with 
expressive  tone  and  style,  showing  careful  study. 
This  w:is  his  best  efl'ort,  his  stren<:tli  hardly  hrdding 
out  for  the  entire  part  of  Samsuii.  Mr.  H.  Wn.iiE 
has  a  stroULT.  resonant  voice,  and  did  i^ood  justice  to 
the  part  of  Maiioab  ;  and  ,Mr.  >r  \V.  Wiiitnkv's 
ponderous  bass  was  heard  to  good  advantage  in  that 
of  Ilarapha. 

OfERA.  The  LACRASfiK-BRir.NOLi  Italian 
Troujie,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Slrakosch, 
occupied  the  Boston  Theatre  for  a  fortnight,  exciting 
more  interest  than  was  expected,  and  really  doing  a 
good  business.  Mine.  Lagranoe,  although  her 
voice  is  sadlv  worn,  is  still  (uie  of  the  worhl's  great 
artists  ;  her  tinisbed  style  in  singing,  her  admirable 
acting,  with  the  bearing  of  a  lady,  still  trive  a 
rare  satisfaction  in  such  jiarts  as  Mf)zart's  Douiia 
Anna  ami  Lucrezi.a  Bori^ia.  .Miss  Piiii.i.ii'rs.  never 
in  better  voice,  never  more  full  of  life  ami  skill,  san;: 
Zerlina's  songs  capitallv,  and  was  excellent  of 
course  as  liosina,  Azueeua  and  hr  Famtila,  ibougli 
we  did  not  witness  these  last.  Brignom  was  in  his 
best  voice,  and  for  once  took  iincoinmon  p.-iins  and 
jint  life  into  his  parts.  SfSiNi's  basso  i<  but  a 
wreck,  and  he  made  a  very  coarse  and  awkward 
butloou  of  Lcfiorello.  The  chorus  was  respectable; 
but  the  orchestra,  under  the  capricious  lead  of  an 
Italian  bv  the  name  of  Kosa,  was  far  from  stai^factorv- 

The  liicniNGS  I-'nglish  flpera,  which  has  bad  so 
long  a  run  in  Philadelphia,  f)pened  last  Monday 
eveiiinir  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  a  ])erforniance 
of  M'trtlta,  which  appears  to  have  given  vi-rv  decided 
satisfaction.  The  "liohcniian  Girl."  and  Wallace's 
".\larilaiia"  have  followed. 

tin  Monday  evening.  Max  M.vui. t/ek.  h.-iving 
mafie  peace  with  bis  chorus  singers  in  Ni'W  "^'ork, 
will  open  with  his  Italian  (Ipera,  at  Sclwvn's  Thea- 
tre, for  a  short  season  of  two  weeks,  .Mine.  Paiiepa 
Kosa  is  the  principal  star.  The  opening  pieee  will 
be  the  latest  novelty.  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  , Juliet." 
Tuestlay.  Jjinrzia  Jinn/ia  ;  Wednesday,  Hoiiuo  ixiznUi; 
Tbnrsilav.  Krnaui ;  I'riday,  lJ(m  (li<irfinni\\  .Satur- 
day (Matinee.)  the  "Barber  of  Seville."*  Five 
operas,  by  \\\\i  dinerent  composers,  in  the  lirst  ^veek. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room,  and  if  we  had 
should  lack  the  power  to  express  the  uni|ualilicd  de- 
light with  which  we  have  bcai'l  Charles  Dickens 
read,  and  reproduce  before  tis.  by  ajqiarcntlv  as  fresh 
acts  of  genius  as  originally  inventeil  them,  the  rhar- 
.'icters  in  his  novels,  like  live  realities  most  individual 
and  unmistakable.  'I'o  us  no  reading  ever  had  a 
cliarin  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  firofessor  (tf  cl- 
oeniion  may  find  faults  in  it  ;  the  voice  is  not  that  of 
Fanny  Keinble,  it  is  somewhat  hiiskv  ;  but  if  is  rich 
and  sweet,  has  heart  and  substance  in  it, and  is  wonder- 
fully flexible  and  apt  for  imitation.  The  upward  in- 
flexion, "so  I^nglisb,"  in  the  rapid  narrative  portions, 
is  not  only  rhythmical  and  economical  in  respect  to 
time,  but  serves  admirably  to  distinguish  the  connect- 
ini:  narrative  from  the  actual  inifjersonations,  in 
which  it  disappears  altogether.  His  heart  and  soul, 
his  humor  and  imagination,  his  whole  genial  human- 
ity are  in  these  readings  of  his  own  creations,  and 
because  he  eviilenily  enjoys  them  as  heartily  as  we 
do,  we  enjoy  it  all  the  more.  And  to  set  such  a  sea 
of  life,  as  furh  an  audience  is,»in  such  delicious  mo- 
tion, alternating  between  tears  and  laughter,  with  the 
artistic  sense,  the  "higher  law"  of  the  Ideal,  all  the 
while  approving, — that  must  have  been  to  him  a 
pleasure  like  condensing  the  sense  of  tlie  world-wide 
success  of  all  his  writings  into  one  perfect  moment. 
But  we  have  no  room  nor  power — the  piece  from  the 
Adi-irliscr  in  another  column  will  give  our  distant 
readers  some  idea  of  wbut  sort  ofa'i  event  .^Ir.  Dick- 
ens's first  reading  in  the  Tremont  Temple  was. 
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Nitw  ITatkn,  Conk.,  Nov.  20. — Last  week  wit- 
nessed the  oi-i,'nnizatiori  of  the  "Now  Haven  I'hilhnr- 
nionio  Society,"  numhciing  noinc  2i)  memhers,  and 
eoin|ios('d,  of  course,  mainly  of  amateur  niusieians. 

We  like  to  see  amhition,  and  find  no  fault  with 
the  title  of  this  club,  thou}j;h  it  does  call  to  mind  a 
little  experience  of  ours  concerninf;  tlie  great"  Ameri- 
can Bureau  for  Literary  llefercnce" — which  by  per- 
.sonal  investif;ation  we  found  to  consist  solely  of  one 
dyspeptic  looking  young  man  and  a  chest  of  drawers. 
>Succcss  therefore  lo  the  N.  H.  P.  S.,  whose  ailvont 
we  hail  as  a  step  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 

Meanwliile    the    "String    Ouartette"  has    shown 

signs  of  returning  animation  at'd  given   a   concert  of 

chamlier  music — which  took   place  on  the  8th  inst., 

with  the  following  programme  : 

String  Quartet  in  K  tint.   No.  xiv Mozart. 

Soup,— ZuU'ika Mi'Ddelssobii. 

Piano  Solo, — Songf?  wittiout  words, " 

a.  "Itecri-ts."  Book  tst.  No.  2. 

b.  "Tho  Return."        "     7tli,  "    4. 

Solo, — Audaute  con  var.  in  D,  Op.  17 Mendelsson. 

Violoncello. 
Songs R.Schumann. 

a.  "Alls  nieinen  Thrilnen  spriessen.  ' 

b.  "Ich  groUe  nieht." 

c.  "An  den  Sonnenscbein." 

Grand  Quartet,  in  E  flat,  from  Op.  IG Beethoven. 

Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello. 

Albert  Mallon,  1st  Violin.  Bruno  Tope,  2d  Violin.  C. 
W.  <":hapm:Ln,  Viola.  M  Steinert,  Violoncello.  Vocal- 
ist, Mrs  II,  F.  Dupee.     Pianist,  C.  W.  Ch.apnian. 

The  eflect  of  the  String  Quartet  was — to  state  the 
case  mildly — somewhat  marred  by  the  breaking  of  a 
string  on  the  1st  Violin,  which  fact,  together  with  a 
certain  harshness  and  lack  of  unity  in  the  perform- 
ance, left  a  sense  of  something  lacking. 

In  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  however,  the  players 
seemed  to  enter  more  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
the  piece — the  Andanle  Caiitabile  in  particular — 
soundcil  well. 

The  vocalist,  we  regret  to  say,  persisted  in  singing 
Schumann's  songs  in  villainous  German,  with  a 
French  accent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had 
the  English  words  before  her  eyes.  Heine's  despair- 
ing little'love  song  was  rendered  "I.sch  grollenischt," 
and  pln-ased  in  a  heartless,  mechanical  way,  which, 
though  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  melodies  of  the 
late  Stephen  C.  Foster,  will  not  answer  for  Schu- 
mann. 

The  second  of  these   Chamber   Concerts   will  bo 

given  early  in  December,  with  this  programme   (the 

vocalist  being  J.  Sumner  Smith)  : 

String  Quartet,  op.  76,  No.  1 Haydn. 

Vocal  Solo,— Rondo .* Mozart. 

"Deh  per  questo  istante  solo."  [La  Clemenza  di  Tito.] 
Violin  Solo,— Andante  con  moto  from  Op.   12,  No.  1, 

Tema  con  var Beetboven. 

"Gott  Erhalte,"  from  Op.  76,  No.  3 Ilaydn. 

String  Quartet. 
Sonff, — "The  Message" Elumenthal. 

(Poem  by  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Proctor). 
Piano  Trio, —Op    1,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Meroueios. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  16. — Joyous  tho  greeting 
and  blessed  the  day,  when  old  friends  meet  the  same 
as  of  yore  ;  and  quicker  the  throbs  and  warmer  the 
blood,  when  stirred  by  undying,  familiar  tune.  .Like 
a  perfect  June-dav,  like  spring-time  returned,  the 
days  seemed,  when  after  many  a  year  we  first  heard 
your  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  again ;  when 
flooding  back  came  the  festive  memories  of  days  th.at 
were  filled  with  the  delicious  music  of  your  artists  ; 
when  Chickering's  and  Bumstead  Hall,  your  Stu- 
dio-Iniilding  and  the  Music  Hall  were  present  again 
with  their  delights,  and  made  us  forget  that  we  h.ave 
them  not,  nor  the  wealth  of  melody  that  periodically 
fills  and  sanctifies  them. 

There  is  no  need  to-speak  of  the  playing  of  our 
friends  in  your  paper.  Nor  would  you,  surfeited 
with  sweets,  believe  how  well  they  did  for  us,  how 
our  musicians  alike  and  the  audiences  were  carried 
away  with  delight.  For  to  you  their  art  is  a  thing 
as  usual  as  the  air  you  breathe,  as  the  sweet  sunlight 
that  warms  and  (|uickens  you.  But  to  us  it  was  ex- 
actly what  dear  Chaucer  says  of  Rosial.     It 

"    .  .     seemed  lieh  a  thing  celestial 

In  boonte,  favour,  port  and  semeliness 

mirrour  of  delight,  gracious  to  ... .  " 


hear.  They  did  well  to  como  to  us.  And  if  you 
missthcin,  as  you  do,  in  your  Symphony  Concerts, 
do  not  forget  that  their  mission  hero  is  an  apostle- 
ship  of  true  art  and  of  noble  beauty.  Their  playing 
has  grown  deeper,  warmer,  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
preach  loudly  to  people  who  had  been  satisfied  be- 
fore, because  the  standard  was  wanting  whereby  to 
judge  and  measure.  At  tho  three  concerts  we  could 
attend  thoy  had  good  houses.  As  to  the  three  oth- 
ers we  can  only  echo  tho  delight  of  musical  friends. 
Haydn,  Quartet  in  G,  No.  75;  Mendelssohn,  Quar- 
tet in  E  flat.  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87  ;  Beethoven, 
Quartet  in  E  (lat,  op.  74  ;  Schumann,  Mozart,  Schu- 
bert, the  great  masters  all,  not  to  forget  Handel  and 
Gluck,  (Bach  alone  excepted),  were  heard  again,  and 
the  pleasure  w.as  great  and  will  bo  lasting. 

And  as  wo  are  speaking  of  apostles  of  art,  there 
ought  to  be  mentioned  two  other  earnest  and  gifted 
men  whom  wo  have  here  with  us.  Mr.  H.  G.  An- 
nnES,  whose  excellent  playing  was  spoken  of  before 
by  your  correspondent,  gave  two  concerts  last  spring 
ihat  were  not  noticed.  In  them  we  heard  :  of  Mo- 
zart, the  Quartets  No.  1  and  No.  3,  in  E  fliit  (the  lat- 
ter being  the  Piano  Quartet)  ;  of  Beethoven,  the  So- 
nata qttasi  una  Faufasia,  op.  27,  No.  2  ;  of  Schubert, 
the  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  op.  99,  and 
the  Serenade  ;  of  Chopin,  the  Dercense  ;  of  Spohr,  a 
Violin  Concerto  and  various  smaller  things.  Mr. 
A.  excels  in  a  clean  but  sympathetic  rendering  of  the 
masters  ;  his  touch  is  silvery  and  delicate,  and  his 
fancy  is  brilliant,  .as  he  proved  by  several  of  his  own 
compositions.  Of  the  Transcription  of  tho  German 
popular  song,  "Miisa  i  denn  zum  Stadtele  '»nt;.s," 
wo  spoke  last  year.  This  year  we  had  a  Fantalsie 
J/(7//i«Ve  (published  by  A.  C.  Peters  &  Bro.),  in  B 
minor,  full  of  bold,  original  thought  and  effective; 
and  we  are  promised  a  Scherzo,  which,  if  the  first 
hearing  deceive  us  not,  will  bo  equally  good.  Mr. 
A.  is  the  director  of  the  Caecilia  Society,  which  lately 
(Nov.  7tll)  gave  the  first  concert  of  thoir  twelfth  sea- 
son. Haydn's  "Spring,"  the  Choruses,  "Lord, 
Lord,"  and  "How  pleasant  are  the  Messengers," 
from  Patdus  ;  Grimm's  Cantata  "^Ih  die  Mu$il-,**  re- 
presented the  vocal ;  the  Adagio  and  Finale  from  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  and  a  Transcription 
of  Schubert's  Les  Adicux  formed  tho  instrumental 
part  of  the  programme.  We  were  prevented  from 
attending. 

Mr.  George  Schneider,  the  younger  of  the  two 
artists,  gave  a  concert,  Nov.  12th,  in  which  Miss 
PcNNiE  sang  two  songs,  the  only  pieces  not  classi- 
cal. The  Messrs.  Brand  played  with  Mr.  S.  Mendels- 
sohn's Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  in  B  flat, 
op.  45  ;  Schubert's  Rondo  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op. 
70,  in  B  minor  ;  and  Beethoven's  Trio,  op.  70,  No. 
2,  in  D  major.  M.  G.  Andres  assisted  Mr.  S.  in 
Schumann's  Variations  in  B  fiat  major,  for  two  pi- 
anos, op.  45  ;  and  Mr.  S.  played  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A  flat,  op.  47.  The  concert  was  delightful,  if  we 
except  the  singing  ;  and  Mr.  S.  showed  by  his  fine 
and  delicate  playing  that  he  has  made  good  advance 
on  the  road  toward  the  Ideal. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  have  begun  again,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  gentleman  who  built  the  hall  and 
pays  the  musicians,  has  made  us  thankful  anew  for 
the  music  we  sr.ould  not  hear  without  him. 

We  only  wish — vain.y  we  are  afraid — that  the  mu- 
sical season,  so  beautilully  opened  by  the  week  of 
pure  delight  furnished  by  your  Mendelssohnians, 
may  continue  so  propitious.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  critic  of  the  Coimnercial  may  help  us  along, 
who  has  made  the  discovery  that  we  might  start  just 
such  a  Quintette  Club  here,  with  the  material  we 
have  on  hand.  We  wish  him  sincerely  "God  speed." 
Many  tilings  are  done  that  seem  past  belief.  We 
are  afraid  however,  that  bis  remark  is  worth  no  more 
than  his  criticism.  For  he  has  discovered  the  great- 
est of  all  overtures.  Listen  Universe!  It  is  Lit- 
tolf's  "Roliespierre  !"  Pity  that  Beethoven  used  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Littolfhalf'a  century  before,  in  his 
Eqmnnt.  A  great  pity  Mr.  Commerckit-'!sla.n,  in 
troth.  .        *t. 
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Vooal.with  Piano  Acoompanlment. 

Yes,  this  night.     (Qui,  ce  soir).     Song  or  Trio. 

"Grand  Duchess."  50 
Turn  away,  my  merry  fellows.     S'g  &  Cho.     "     35 
Tho  first  may  be  sung  by  one  voice  or  three,  and   is 
the  comic  and  sav.age  conspiration  trio^of  Paul,  Boum 
and  Puck.     The  second  represents  the  same  grinding 
their  dag ,'prs  for  the  onslaught,   and   brings   in    fre- 
quently the  prhi,  pchi,  of  sharpening  steel.    Both  are 
spirited  and  very  amusing- 
Tender  and  true.     Song.  G.  Lisle.  .35 

A  song  for  the  "tender  and  true"  to  sing. 
She  woke  that  morn  in  heaven.   Song.  L.  Uenth. 
How  dear  is  home  to  me.     Song.      F.  S.  Clark. 

Two  sweet  home  songs ;  only  the  homes  diff -r. 
Gather  flowers  in  the  summertime.  W.  C.  Baker. 
Nellie's  grave.     Song  and  Chorus.     A.  B.  Uoag. 
Different,  but  alike  in  being  quite  beautiful,  and 
likely  to  be  popular. 

Forever.  ng.  S.  D.  S. 

The  old  love.  "  " 

Young  Mary.  "  '  " 

Prayer  and  praise.  "  " 

A  serious  song,  and  a  series  of  songs,  embodying 
much  originality,  as  m.ay  be  guessed  from  the  titles, 
and  much  good  music. 
Hear  I  the  ball.ad  ringing.     (Hijr  ich  das  Lied- 

chen).  Schumann. 

All  night  I  lie  dreaming.   (AUniichtlich).         " 

Short,  but  very  sweet,  and  have  carefully  elabora- 
ted accompaniments. 

The  three  calls.     For  guitar.  Haydn. 
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InstrumeutaL 

Lotta  Polka.  Mrs.  Parkhurst.  30 

A  very  bright  and  sparkling  thing,  and   not  diffi- 
cult. 
Robin  and  the  Cricket.     Mazurka.  Pattison.  50 

Here  we  are  among  the  songsters  and  the  flowers, 
who  give  us  sweet  music. 
Romeo  and  Juliette.  Potpourri.  4  hds.  Cramer.  1.00 
Players  will  find  this  a  most  acceptable  arrange- 
ment. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.     Galop.  lifack.  50 

Has  a  charming  picture  of  our  little  favorite,  and 
has  pretty  and  easy  music. 
Fant.  Brill.  Sonnambula.     4  hds.  Leyhach.  90 

The  music  is  well  selected,  and  of  course  excellent. 
Potpourri.  Grand  Dutchess.  2  Nos.  No.  l.Mack.  75 
The  first  part  of  a  fine  collection  of  airs,  containing 
about  half  a  dozen  good  ones,  with  modulations,  &c. 
Black  key  Polka.     Mazurka.  Herzog.  30 

Is  in  the  key  of  five  flats,  and  almost  every  key 
played  is  a  black  one.  The  melody  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Books. 


Libretto  of  "The  Grand  Dutchess  of  Gerolstein."  30 
"  "Anna  Bolena."  30 

"  "Tlie  Carnival  of  Venice."  30 

Three  more  librettos  for  your  musical  library  The 
Grand  Duchess  is  just  now  the  rage,  and  the  libretto 
is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  all  librettos,  and  con- 
tains j5//ec7(  of  the  principal  melodies. 

Te  Deum  in  F.  U.  K.  Oliver.  1.25 

Not  too  difficult  for  execution  by  choirs  of  average 
ability,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  full,  rich  harmo- 
mony. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about  ^ 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musici.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  .a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Cooks  can  also  be  sent  ai 
double  these  rates. 
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Gounod's  "Eomeo  and   Juliet."* 

]1V   I)U.    KDWAUD   haxsi.ick. 

"Ilomeo  and  .Tuliot !  Can  finer  matter  for  an 
opera  be  imajrined,  llian  this  Solomon's  Son",'  of 
Lnvu  ?  Numerous  composers,  tlie  Germans 
Steibelt  ami  (icor;;e  Benda,  tlie  Italians  Zinf;a- 
relli,  Vaeeai,  liellini,  and  others,  have  found  in- 
spiration in  it.  Only  one  mountain  stands  in  the 
way,  and  that  is  named  Shakespeare  !  M'hn 
will  lly  after  him,  or  seek  to  bear  him  lii^xher  in 
his  ill^ht  ?  Tlie  more  closely  the  composer 
cleaves  to  Shakespeare's  own  words,  at  the  more 
risk  lo  himself  does  he  proceed.  For  musical 
purposes,  therefore,  I  wonhl  ratlier  choose  a  para- 
phrase, which  should  f;ive  merely  the  outline?  of 
the  Shakespearian  action,  fdliiij.'  tlu'm  out  un- 
pretentionsly  with  one's  own  dleticin.  (lounod 
lias  followed  the  opposite  view,  kee|iin^;  to  as 
much  of  the  orii;inal  poem  as  is  compatible  with 
the  vital  conditions,  musical  and  scenic,  of  an  op- 
era. From  this  point  of  view  the  libretto  is 
formed  with  propriety  and  skill.  It  does  not 
catch  the  fancy  by  the  rich  alternation  of  con- 
trasted figures  and  scenes  like  I'misl;  but  on  the 
otiicr  hand  it  avoids  unsuitable  spectacular  el- 
fects,  like  tlu'  AValpurgis  Nirjht,  thi!  final  'I'rans- 
fipuration,  &c. 

K.xaetinr;  critics,  who  perhaps  would  like  to 
have  the  servants'  talk  and  the  "false  dirla''  of 
the  nurse  also  musically  illuslrated,  blame  un- 
fairly the  caprice  of  the  arrangement.  'I'lie  only 
two  departures  from  the  ori^'inal  worth  mcnlion- 
inrj  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  servant 
lialthasar  into  a  "Tajre,"  and  in  the  introducinf; 
of  the  weddinor  ceremony  of  Juliet  with  Paris, 
during  which  Julii't,  stupefied  by  the  drup;,  sinks 
down.  The  "I'a^e"  was  necessary,  to  pain  a  so- 
prano voice  for  the  ensembles;  the  AVi'ddinrr,  to 
interpolate  a  picture  of  somewhat  fresher  color- 
ing between  the  friat's  cell  and  the  vault  of  the 
('apulets. 

Shakespeare's  words  are  very  frei|uently  re- 
tained; Gounod  has  not  even  allowed  the  Pro- 
logue to  eBca[ie  hlin,  but  has  used  it  for  a  nuisico- 
piclorial  introduction,  the  singular  charm  of 
which  is  not  to  be  denied.  After  some  sombre 
jireluding  measures  of  the  orchestra  the  curtain 
rises,  and  we  see  before  us  a  motionless  pictorial 
group  of  young  men  and  ladies,  somewhat  like 
the  well  known  jiicture  of  Boccaccio's  Florentine 
party.  This  idioms  sings  in  simple,  mostly  un- 
accompanied chorils  the  short  Prologue  :  "  ]'erone 
fit  Jailh  (It  it.v  faniillrs  rivale.^,  Irs  Mojitaiqnrs^  h's 
Capulels,"  &c.  The  whole  appears  and  vanishes, 
with  the  auditorium  darkened,  like  a  magical 
image  of  light. 

The  first  act  begins  with  the  ball  at  the  house 
of  Capulet  ;  .luliet  sings  out  her  artless  gaiety  in 
an  aria,  whose  waltz-like  character  is  justly  found 
objectionable.  Evidently  this  number  (like  the 
jewel  aria  in  Faust)  is  a  concession  to  ]\Ime. 
Miolan-Carvalho,  the  powerful  directress  and 
prima  donna   of  the    Theatre  Lyrique.     Romeo 

•  Translated  for  this  .Tournal  from  tlie  Nirtte  Fra'e  Presse  of 
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appears,  masked,  with  hisfriends  ;  Mereutio  sings 
the  description  of  Queen  Wab.  Then  follows 
the  first  meeting  between  I'oiueo  and  .luliet, and 
then  the  strife  between  Tybalt  and  Romeo,  which 
is  quelled  bv  C'apulet.  The  second  Act  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  Balcony  scene,  preceded 
by  a  short  male  chorus  of  the  friends  of  Romeo 
and  an  Arioso  by  the  latter.  The  rendezvous 
of  the  lovers  at  the  cell  of  Friar  Laurence,  who 
unites  them,  opens  the  third  Act;  a  mocking 
chorus  and  a  song  in  strophes  (Canzone)  of  the 
Page  lead  in  the  Finale,  which  ends  with  the 
fight  between  the  two  hostile  parties  and  the 
ilcath  of  Mereutio.  The  first  half  of  the  lourth 
.\ct  is  filled  entirely  by  the  great  love  duet  of  the 
voting  newly  wedded  jiair,  musically  the  most 
prominent  piece  of  the  opera.  This  is  followed 
by  an  Aria  of  Friar  Laurence,  who  hands  to  Ju- 
liet the  benumbing  potion,  and  the  wedding  cer- 
emony with  chorus,  mandi  and  a  short_  dance  : 
the  Act  concludes  with  Juliet's  supposed  death. 
The  fifth  .Vet  is  played  in  the  burial  vault  exclu- 
sively between  the  two  lovers,  over  whose  corpses 
loi'ked  in  the  last  embrace  the  curtain  falls. 

We  defer  a  close  musical  criticism  of  the  opera 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  is  just  about  to  be  per- 
formed here  (in  A'ienna),  and  we  would  not  an- 
ticipate the  first  impression  of  the  public  and  the 
critics.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  of  the  as- 
sertion that  the  composer  has  given  himself  to  his 
difllcult  task  with  singular  devotion  and  perse- 
verance. Cionnod  is  a  very  earnest  man,  some- 
what incline<l  to  enthusiasm,  who  comprehends 
the  mission  of  Art  from  the  highest  standpoint 
and  serves  it  with  an  almost  religious  zeal.  On 
the  composition  of  the  Unmro,  which  he  began 
immediately  after  the  Faust,  Gounod  (with  a 
few  necessary  interruptions  for  smaller  works) 
has  labored  eight  years,  and  surely  with  the  imr- 
est  striving  to  achieve  his  best.  We  must  n«ver 
forget  that  Gounod  is  a  Frenchman,  and  cannot 
possibly  quite  emancipate  himself  from  his  n.a- 
tlon's  way  of  seeing  and  of  feeling.  Moreover 
Gounod — an  enthusiastic  worshipper  and  connois- 
seur of  German  masters — has  approached  the 
German  operatic  ideal  and  the  hearty,  genial 
character  of  our  music  more  nearly  than  any  oth- 
er Frenchman. 

With  all  due  recognition  of  Gounod's  artisti- 
cally pure  aim  and  lofty  aspirations,  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  his 
l^ninen  anil  JuUct  on  the  whole  betrays  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  creative  faculty.  The  wealth  of  melo- 
dy, the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  Faust  we 
find  again  only  in  the  happiest  moments  of  Ro- 
iiicn.  These  appear  the  most  richly  in  the  tender. 
Ivrical  scenes  ;  where  a  high-strung  and  persis- 
tent dramatic  strength  is  required,  Gounod's 
strength  is  lame.  This  will  be  perceived  in  the 
quarrel  scene  and  the  Finale  of  the  third  Act, 
where  a  poor,  almost  note-for-note  reminiscence 
of  the  mocking  chorus  in  the  Hui/uenots  passes 
with  our  composer.  Compared  with  the  figures 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  are  executed  <'on 
aiiiore,  the  others   fall   off  materially  ;  Capulet's 


rather  Pliilister-like  honesty  anil  Friar  Lau- 
rence's monotonous  unction  leave  the  hearer  in- 
dillerent.  Of  fine,  ingenious  detail,  of  charming 
characteristic  traits,  we  find  rich  store,  as  we 
should  expect  with  Gounod.  But  his  dramatic 
power  in  Jionu-n  has  «hort  breath,  ami  the  musi- 
cal invention  not  seldon)  a  monotomnis  and  feebly 
trickling  (low.  Both  as  to  melody  and  harmony, 
Ilutnro  reminds  you  strongly  of  the  music  to 
I'aust :  the  finest  number  of  the  opera,  the  love 
duet  in  the  fourth  .\ct,  is  pervaded  by  the  same 
sweetly  narcotic  Acassia  oilor,  which  has  made 
us  so  willingly  captive  in  the  garden  scene  be- 
tween Faust  and  Margaret. 


A  "Kapellmeister"  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

{Continui'il  from  papol4G). 

The  Klector  for  a  long  time  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  Italian  journey;  he  now,  however, 
yielded  to  the  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations 
ofjiis  Kapellmeister,  and  granted  him  permission 
lo  go.  .Schiitz's  cflorts  during  this  trip  were  not 
directed  to  gaining  over  and  engaging  distin- 
uuishecl  singers  or  instrumentalists,  but  zealously 
observing.',  and,  if  yiossible,  obtaining  possession 
of  all  objects  connected  with  musli:  wliich  could 
tend  to  improve  the  Dresden  establishment,  his 
bclovei]  cnr/i'is  mnsiconnii.  That  his  own  means 
would  not  go  far  in  making  puridiases  is  evident, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  incurring  considerable 
debts,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  art-loving 
sovereign  would  liberally  siip]ily  the  wanting 
funds.^As  the  fearful  war.  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Germany  fiir  the  last  ten  years,  had  hith- 
erto pretty  well  spared  the  Saxon  territory,  the 
IClector  m.ade  no  demur,  but  acceded  to  Schiitz's 
request  to  give  something  more  than  usual. 
Scjuitz  first  received  four  hundred  and  then 
three  hundred  thalers.  But  Schiitz  and  his  mas- 
ter were  not  destined  to  jirofit  at  once  by  the 
brilliant  acquisitions  made  for  the  chapel,  as, 
shortly  after  Schutz's  return.  Saxony  became  al- 
most the  focus  of  the  war.  Distress  burst  out, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  general  misery  was 
endless. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  any  cultivation  of  art 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Where  was  the  Elector  to  find  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  wretchedness  of  a  few  musi- 
cians and  their  families,  when  he  required  his 
money  so  pressinply  lor  other  things'.''  In  this 
crisis,  it  was  Schiitz  whoassiste<l  the  sufTerers  bv 
wonl  and  deed  :  wdio,  with  kind  arguments  and 
not  inconsider.ible  sacrifices,  alleviated  the  deep 
misery  of  the  members  of  his  chapel.  All  his  ur- 
gent representations  at  Court  were  insufficient  to 
procure  the  payment  of  arrears,andhow  far  could 
ills  own  means  reach  ?  This  fearful  period  strode 
with  iron  foot  over  musicians  just  as  it  did  over 
other  people,  and  the  most  heart-rending  pictures 
are  presented  to  our  caze.  The  musicians  want- 
ed the  very  necessaries  ot  life;  some  went  one 
wav,  some  went  another,  and  the  chapel  th.at 
had  been  created  with  such  trouble  and  such  in- 
dustry was  partially  broken  up.  He  would  rath- 
er, Schiitz  writes,  be  "Cantor"  or  organist  in  his 
own  little  town  than  remain  longer  in  such  a  po- 
.sition.  If  things  continue  thus,  he  said,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  .seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  for 
he  had  already  advanced  at  least  three  hundred 
thalers  to  the  poor  people. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1640  that  there 
was  a  ch,ange  for  the  better,  though  it  was  long 
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before  the  distress  ceaseJ.  In  IG-ll,  Scliiitz  was 
abli^  to  make  proposals  to  liis  sovcreijjn  for  the 
re-estal)lisliiiieiit  ol  the  curpiis  mu:<icorw)i.  It  was 
too  costly  a  process  to  en;;aj,'e  new  members  ;  so 
ho  achnitteil  IVesli  cliapel-lioys  ami  instnimental 
boys  to  assist  tlie  mcmljers  who  still  remained. 
This  was  ileeidedly  the  cheapest  and  surest  plan 
for  establishing  a  new  chapel.  The  Electoral 
Prince — afterwards  Johanii  Georj;  II. — took  a 
greater  interest  in  music  than  even  the  Kleetor 
himself,  ami  tluis  a  new  chapel  gradually  grew 
up,  though  its  eomhlioii  previous  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  cannot  be  described  as  particu- 
larly gratifying. 

It  may  c.isily  bo  imagined  that,  after  a  period 
so  full  of  labor  and  care,  Schiitz  should  yearn  for 
repose,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that,  in  l(i51, 
when  he  was  H(j,  he  begged  permission  to  retire. 
lie  was  impelled  to  make  this  request  principally 
by  misunderstandings  with  tlie  Italians,  whom 
the  Electoral  I'rince  had  attracted  to  Dresden  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  chapel  of  his  own. 
Schiitz,  who  was  better  ver.sed  than  any  one  else 
in  the  Italian  style,  had  to  e.\ert  himself  most 
actively  in  carrying  out  the  Prince's  wishes,  till, 
at  last,  he  was  so  over-burdened  with  work  that 
he  felt  his  strength  stagger  beneath  it.  He  rep- 
resented that  his  eyes  were  becoming  feeble,  and 
that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  being  able  to 
maintain  in  his  old  age  any  little  reputation  he 
might  have  achieved  in  his  younger  years;  that 
scholars  could  not  estimate  the  great  dilliculties 
of  his  post,  as  no  studies  of  a  similar  nature  to  his 
were  pursued  at  German  Universities.  Notwitli- 
standing  all  his  entreaties,  the  Elector  would  not 
let  him  so,  although  he  gave  him,  in  1C53,  his 
pupil,  Christoph  Bcrnliard  as  a  substitute.  Even 
when  Johann  Georg  I.  died,  in  165G,  and  the 
Prince's  chapel  entirely  disappeared,  being  par- 
tially blended,  by  the  way,  with  the  Electoral 
cha])el,  Schiitz  was  appointed  chapelmaster,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that  post  during  quite 
si.ttecn  years,  though,  of  course,  not  with  his  old 
strength  and  freshness.  In  this  situation  he 
gained,  however,  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
Italians  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  and, 
when  the  venerable  old  man  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  grave 
by  the  love,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  all  his 
friends  and  contemporaries. 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL    NAUM.\NN.* 
(Continued  from  page  1-16). 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  even  as  early  as 
the  13th  century,  a  warmer  interest  began  to  be 
felt  for  the  treasures  handed  down  from  classical 
antiquity,  and  the  code  of  morals  contained  in 
them  • — a  code  oppo.<e(l  to  the  specifically  Chris- 
tian views  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Until  then  al- 
most e.xchisively  confined  to  monasteries  and 
school-divines,  classical  literature  now  began  to 
be  the  intellectual  property  of  poets,  artists,  in- 
telligent princes,  and  other  leading  men.  It  is 
true  that  care  was  still  taken,  as  is  proved  by 
Dante's  poem  among  other  works,  to  subordinate 
the  elements  of  classical  teaching  to  the  views  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  the  antique  element 
could  present  itself  ell'ectively  only  as  tolerated 
by  the  imagination,  and  not  as  independent,  and, 
therefore,  affecting  the  life  of  the  Present  in  a 
new  and  independent  manner.  It  did  not  do 
this  till  the  15th  and  IGth  century,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discoveries  in  astronomy,  at  va- 
riance with  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  tlie  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  progress  of  the  burgher  class 
in  commerce,  art,  and  industry,  and,  above  all, 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  the  limits  of 
the  old  ideas  and  the  former  state  of  things  were 
everywhere  broken  through.  As  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  these  tremendous  mental 
shocks  an<l  material  revolutions  was  a  new  and 
joyous  return  to  this  world,  a  secularization  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore,  an  un- 
interruptedly progressive  reconciliation  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  world,  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  as  if,  so  to  speak,  the  various 
peoples  once  more  felt  at  home  in  their  own 
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country,  their  own  language,  and  tlieir  own  na- 
tionality, it  was  only  natural  that  Antiquity 
should  be  more  dee|>ly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  poimlarly  couqircdicndcd  in  all  the  peculi- 
arity and  originality  of  its  tea(diing,  than  it  was 
in  the  1 3th  century.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
partiality  for  Antic|uity  degenerated,  in  the  fOth 
century,  almost  into  mannerism.  At  Florence, 
Home,  and  Venice,  on  festive  occasions,  public 
processions  were  got  up,  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks  traversed  the 
streets.  Uanhael  wrote  his  enthusiastic  letter  to 
Pope  Leo  X.;  Michael  Angelo  sank  info  en- 
tranceil  contemplation  of  the  Farnese  Ilercuh'S  ; 
poets,  ]iainters,  and  sculptors,  began  to  take  their 
subjects <piit(!  as  much  from  the  world  of  ideas 
belonu'int;  to  the  ridssirid  times  as  to  those  of  the 
Miiblle  Ai/ef:.  It  was  the  fashion  to  compare  the 
great  ones  of  this  earth  with  Mars,  C.Tsar,  and 
Titus,  while  the  great  ones  themselves  thought  it 
an  honor  to  raise  their  capitals,  Courts,  and  uni- 
versities into  nurseries,  where  art  and  science, 
striking  root  in  the  Antique,  might  blossom  afresh. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  elements  of  elassleal  culture  shoulil  be- 
gin to  influence  mu^ic  as  well  as  other  things. 
Here  again,  it  is  wonderfully  and  convincingly 
apparent  how  closely  connected  Poetry  and  Mu- 
sic have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  peri- 
oil  of  history. 

To  revive  the  tragedy  of  the  Ancients,  an  as- 
sociatfon  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  was  formed, 
in  the  year  1580,  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  BardI, 
Conte  de  Vernio,  in  Florence.  It  comprised 
among  its  members  the  Ma-cenases,  Vicenzio 
(iaillei,  Giacomo  Corsi,Pietro  Strozzi ;  the  poets, 
Ottavio  Illnuccini,  Orazio  Veechi  ;  and  the  com- 
posers, Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  Giacomo  Peri,  and 
Giulio  Caccini.  One  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
society  was  the  composition  of  the  first  lyrical 
opera,  Dafne,  the  poem  by  Rinuccini,  produced 
at  Florence  in  1594.  This  was  followed  by  the 
first  tragic  opera,  Orfeo  eil  Eurklice,  the  poem  by 
Rinuccini,  the  music  by  Peri  and  Caccini. — As 
already  stated,  the  sole  object  of  these  enthusiasts 
for  classical  Antiquity  was  to  revive  the  antique 
Drama.  They  thousht,  therefore,  principally,  of 
enriching  poetri/  rather  than  muaic,  to  which  lat- 
ter it  was  their  intention  to  assign  merely  a  sec- 
ondary part.  That  music,  however,  should  reap 
the  largest  harvest  from  their  efforts,  as  it  did, 
since  an  entirely  new  kind  of  composition,  opera, 
sprang  from  them,  is  one  of  those  wondrous  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  meet  with  more  than  one 
instance  as  the  elements  of  progress  appertaining 
to  different  epochs  of  civilization  cross  each  oth- 
er's path. 

However  little  the  rise  of  opera  we  have  here 
described  appears  at  first  to  have  to  do  with  Ora- 
torio, every  one  must  admit  that  it  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  last  named 
branch  of  art,  when  we  show  that  precisely  in 
these  earliest  dramatlco-muslcal  attempts  was  dis- 
covered the  formula  by  virtue  of  which  Oratorio 
was  first  enabled  to  attain  the  importance  of  an 
epic  tone-poem  ;  we  mean  developed  recitative. 
This  was  like  the  recitations  in  the  Mysteries  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  it  first  rendered  possible  any 
kinil  of  musical  narrative,  and  yet  it  was  entirely 
difierent  from  them.  The  recitations  somewhat 
resembled  the  responsories  and  antiphonies  which 
were  declaimed  on  the  same  tone  repeated,  and 
musically  llmite{]  by  the  same  initiatory  and  con- 
cluding formula,  such  as  we  find  them,  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  Synagogue.  But  in 
the  dramatic  recitative  of  the  Florentines  above 
mentioned,  the  object  proposed  was  a  musical 
rendering  of  the  text  not  merely  corresponding 
in  a  general  way  with  the  meaning  to  be  e.xpress- 
ed,  but  adapted  to  each  particular  word,  so  that 
free  scope  was  left  to  musical  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, anil  the  declamatorlly  or  melodically  de- 
veloped phrase  took  the  place  of  the  monotonous 
psalmodio  style. 

While  this  kind  of  recitative  assumed  a  more 
and  more  dramatic  colorin"  in  opera,  especially 
where  the  object  was  to  represent  a  sudden 
change  In  the  feelings  and  impressions  of  the  dif- 
ferent characters,  or  to  work  up  the  situation  to 


a  dramatic  climax  by  means  of  laconic  anil  pas- 
sionate interpellations  and  replies,  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  marked  in  Oratorio  by  a  more  staid 
and  calmer  bearing,  such  as  the  spirit  of  tyj/'c  mu- 
sic demanded.  It  is  true  that,  even  here,  though 
more  broadly  and  dllfusely  treated  than  in  opera, 
recitative  serves  to  afibrd  the  personages  intro- 
duced as  speaking  an  opportunity  for  expressing 
an  abrupt  change  of  feeling,  or  sudden  and  dee[i 
emotion  ;  its  chief  and  powerful  object  was,  how- 
ever, to  announce,  to  intbrm,  and  to  narrate ;  to 
animate,  and  fully  express  the  puiport  of,  the 
story  ;  and  to  connect,  with  a  due  regard  to  form 
and  style,  as  well  as  epically,  tlie  principal 
points  now  represented  as  more  espeiMally  lyrical, 
and  now  as  more  especially  dramatic,  occurring 
within  the  framewtjrk  of  that  story. 

From  recitative  thus  developed  to  the  forms  of 
the  air  and  of  the  i/uet  there  was  but  one  stej). — 
Where  formerly,  in  the  recitative  style,  the  sen- 
timent willingly  tarried  awhile,  and  sought  a  rest- 
ing-point,  or  found  an  opportunity  for  the  utter- 
ance of  its  increased  force,  and,  consequently, 
loved  to  spread  out  musically,  in  a  melodic  or  pa- 
thetic manner,  there  now  were  introduced  the 
air,  the  duet,  the  trio,  etc.,  either  as  a  developed 
lyrical,  or  a  dramatico-musical  fact,  on  attaining 
its  complete  expression.  A  great  support  for  the 
development  of  the  new  art-form  that  thus  arose 
was  derived  from  the  progress  made  meanwhile, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  by  instrumental  ?nusic,  which 
rendered  it  possible  to  accompany  the  recitatives, 
arias,  ducts,  etc.,  in  question,  either  on  the  organ 
or  the  manichord,  or  with  string  and  wind-instru- 
ments, and  to  write  a  bass  to  them. 

(To  be   continued). 


MS.  Works  of  Mendelssohn  brought  to 
Light. 

1.      THE    EEFOK.MATION    SYJlPnoNY. 

(From  the  London  Telegraph,  Dec.  2). 

*  ■»  «  *  A  singular  history  is  attached  to  the 
work  to  which  we  allude.  The  sympfrony  in  D  mi- 
nor— which,  hythe-bye,  both  begins  and  ends  in  the 
major — was  written  expressly  ztir  Feiei-  dcs  Eiforma- 
tionsfcsiis,  in  celebration,  tliiit  is  to  say,  of  the  tercen- 
tenary festival  of  the  Angshurg  I'rotcsiant  Confes- 
sion, solemnized  throughout  Germany  on  the  25th 
June,  1830.  But  party  spirit  ran  high  then,  and  al- 
thougli  Mendelssohn  had  completed  the  syuijiliony 
in  ample  time,  he  preferred  to  postpone  its  produc- 
tion until  it  could  be  listened  to  witliout  p.assion  and 
criticized  witliout  prejudice.  But  when  two  years 
afterwiirds,  on  liis  return  from  Italy,  wiicre  his  well- 
known  sympliony  in  A  major  had  cliiefly  engaged 
his  attention,  he  visited  Paris,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  earlier  work,  and  arranged  that  it  should  be  giv- 
en at  a  Conservatoire  concert.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  Avrites  that  he  "is  looking  forw.nrd  to  the  I)  minor 
symphony,  wliieh,"  he  says,  referring,  doubtless,  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed  for  a  Protestant 
festival,  "I  never  dreamed  that  I  should  hear  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris."  Nor  did  he  hear  it  there.  For 
the  cholera  broke  out,  Jlendelssolin  himself  was  at- 
tacked, the  city  was  deserted,  and  the  composer  ar- 
rived in  London  without  bearing  his  work  performed. 
The  above  extract  from  bis  letters  proves  that  tbe 
"Kefornintion  .Symphony"  had  never  been  given  up 
to  February,  18.32,  and  it  lias  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  work  was  never  pnlilidy  performed. 
In  tbe  Altijeitifine  JiJusikalisehe  Zettitinj.  however,  for 
February,  1833,  we  have  li;;bted  upon  the  report  of 
a  concert  said  to  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
November,  at  which  three  new  compositions  of  .Men- 
delssohn—  new  to  the  people  of  Berlin,  that  is — were 
brought  forward.  Tiiese  were  the  Reformation  Sym- 
phony, the  G-niinor  Concerto,  and  the  overture  to 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Str.sngely 
enough,  it  does  not  state  who  played  the  concerto  or 
who  conducted  the  symphony.  We  can  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  Mendelssolin  himself,  for 
he  is  reported  to  have  plaved  at  the  same  concert  one 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  Tbe  few  words  which  the 
critic  bestows  upon  the  sympliony  may  be  worth  re- 
peating, inasmuch  as  everything  is  interesting  that 
relates  to  a  great  man.  "The  symphony,"  says  the 
writer,  "begins  solemnly, is  then  wildlyjngitated  (ivild 
bewegt).  and  has  a  humorous  scherzo  and  artistic  and 
lively  concluding  allegro.  The  frequent  strains  of 
well  known  chorale  melodies,  e.r;  ,  '£in  feste  Burr/,' 
are  cleverly  interwoven  ;  nevertheless,  a  more  solemn 
rather  than  stormily  wild  and  uloomy  character 
would,  on  tbe  whole  have  imparted  to    this  tone-pic- 
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After  sin'h  fasliion  was  a  f^rcfit  work  liy  tlie  fore- 
most rnmpnsor  of  his  lime  rommcntod  upon  in  the 
iiio:>t  itiipoit:int  nuiRical  perio'lirjil  of  rjerninny.  If 
journalism  roflfettMl  the  opinion  f>f  the  d:iy,  Menilcls- 
solin  can  srarct-ly  liave  licen  appreciated  nt  hi«  full 
value.  'J'lie  lieformation  Svmpliony  was  neve',  so 
far  as  we  know,  icpcatcil,  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
fastidious  author  had  an  idea  of  niodifyint;  it  at  some 
future  time.  Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  sneh 
designs,  and  tlie  executors  of  the  composer,  loo  care- 
ful of  his  reputation,  n^firsed  to  make  the  work  pul)- 
lie.  Now  tliat  we  have  heard  the  Reformation  Sym- 
pliony  we  are  utterly  at  a  lo.ss  to  understand  the 
princijjle  on  whicli  they  have  acted.  Tlicy  have 
piven  !o  its.  at  intervals,  it  is  true,  and  witli  appar- 
ent reluctance,  the  music  to  "Atlialie"  and  "(Edi- 
pus,"  the  "Lauda  •Sioii,"  the  "Finale  to  Loreley," 
the  "Ileimkehr", — known  here  as  "Son  anil  ,Stran- 
frer" — the  Italian  [symphony,  the  P^-minf>r  (piartct, 
the  H-flat  (|iiintct,  and  lire  overture  to  "Ruy  Bias" 
— all  comjiositions  which  Mendelssolin  himself  had 
ahsi.iincd  froiTi  makin;;  ])iddii-.  And  yet  they  oh- 
stlnately  refused  to  puhlish  or  lend  the  score  of  n 
work  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  nsvaliiahle  as  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  treasures. 

Lately,  however,  a  chan;,'c  has  C(;me  o'er  the  S[iirit 
of  tlie  dream,  and,  thanks  to  Ikrr  Carl  Mendelssohn, 
the  son  of  the  composer,  the  Trumpet  overture,  the 
ciglith  hook  of  Songs  williout  Worils,  and,  lastly, 
the  Reformation  Sym[»hony,  have  lu'on  given  up  in 
rapid  succession.  The  announcement  that  the  Inlter 
work  would  he  given  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Crystal 
I'alaco  produced  almost  as  much  excitement  among 
musical  people  as  the  ]>roduction  of  an  iindiscovercil 
jday  from  .Shakesjicare's  pen  would  cause  among 
play-goers.  Not  a  corner  of  the  immense  concert-room 
was  unoccu|iieil,  and  among  the  audience  could  he 
discerned  the  familiar  faces  of  all  the  connoisseurs, 
professional  and  amateur,  in  Lonilon. 

We  have  not  the  hiirdihood  to  attempt  the  analysis 
of  so  important  a  work  after  a  single  hearing,  nor 
can  we  vcntui'e  jirccisely  to  denote  its  position  among 
the  symphonies  which  have  hecn  left  to  us  hy  Men- 
delssohn. In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  seems  to  us  to 
excel  them  all.  It  has  a  distinctly  defined  aim  and 
olijcct.  It  has  hecn  inspiicil  hy  one  grand  idea, 
which,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last,  is  never  once 
lost  sight  of.  Written  to  celehrate  the  RcHjrmatian, 
in  the  faith  of  which  Mendelssohn  himself  was 
brought  up.  it  depicts  in  brilliant  colors  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  past  and  future  of  I'rotestantism-  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  drama,  the  action  of  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  orchestra.  And  in  this  we  sec  an  illustration 
of  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  most  ]iop- 
ular  art  of  modern  times.  In  the  early  history  of 
music  we  find  that  the  instruments  are  employed  as 
gentle,  submissive  hamlinaidens  of  the  human  voice, 
the  Queen  of  them  all.  Like  willing  slaves,  they 
prcjiaro  the  wav  for  her  approach  ;  like  considerate 
attendants,  they  supjiort  her  oti  her  jirogress,  and 
give  her  time  to  bre.aihe  when  she  is  tired  ;  while, 
like  discreet  and  well-trained  courtiers,  they  lapse 
into  hushed  silence  as  soon  as  she  opens  her  mouth. 
But,  as  time  goes  on,  the  "mechanical  minded"  in- 
struments, like  intelligent  subjects  of  a  weak  mon- 
arch, pluck  up  a  heart,  and  rlare  to  let  their  voices 
he  heard,  even  when  royalty  speaks.  And  so,  in  the 
orchestra  as  in  the  states,  tjie  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  independence  goes  on  increasing,  until  at 
length  all  the  instruments  eomhino,  rnd  form  a  re- 
public in  which  none  hut  the  best  man  can  ]day  first 
fiddle.  With  these  quick  tongued  ami  eloquent  citi- 
zens for  actors,  and  with  the  stage  for  a  concert  room, 
docs  Mendelssohn  play  out  the  great  drama  of  the 
Reformation. 

lie  opens  with  n  short  andante  of  ecclesiastical 
character,  the  calm  solemn  beauty  of  which  may  de- 
note the  perfect  contentment  in  which  all  nations 
lived  when  there  nourished  hut  one  Christian  Church. 
This  slow  niovement,  however,  speedily  gives  place 
to  an  allrijro  con/uoro,  in  which  is  ]>rominent  a  cer- 
tain melody,  which,  taken  from  responses  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  and  much  admired  by  Men- 
delssohn, may  he  suppo.sed  to  symbolize  that  faith. 
But  the  mutterings  of  doubt  hegin  to  rise,  and  when 
these  are  quickly  suppressed,  they  are  exchanged  for 
one  of  those  long  melodious  phrases  of  wild,  wailing 
melancholy  such  as  Mendelssohn  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  and  which  here  may  denote  suf- 
fering to  which  the  suppression  of  dissent  gave  rise. 
At  the  end  of  the  clciboralely  written  movement,  how- 
ever, the  victory  seems  to  remain  with  the  establish- 
ed church,  and  here  the  fust  act  of  the  drama  con- 
cludes. But  human  nature  cannot  always  be  a  prey 
to  the  sadness  which  waits  upon  serious  doubt  ;  so 
the  second  movement,  an  (lUfi/io  rivace,  is  as  lively  as 
the  first  was  sad.  The  scherzo— for  such  it  really  is 
— opens  with  a  charmingly  sparkling  and  exhilarat- 
ing theme,  and  the  merriment,  as  though  ifwere  the 
outpouring  of  exuberant  animal  spirits,  gets  more 


and  more  boisterous  until,  checked  hy  a  delicious 
phrase,  which,  stealing  gently  in,  hushes  the  reckless 
confusion  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from  heaven,  re- 
minding the  merrymakers  that  there  is  a  peace  above 
which  far  transcends  the  mere  jollity  of  this  life. 
Three  tiiucs  does  this  heavenly  phrase  recur,  each 
time  exerting  the  self-same  tranquillizing  influence, 
while  the  graceful  llowing  melody  of  the  trio  also  ar- 
rests the  prevailing  cheerfulness  of  the  movement  ; 
hut  gaiety  at  length  gains  the  upjicr  hand,  and  the 
foiht  is  distinguished  by  a  jiersistcnt  playfulness  that 
never  flags. 

The  third  movement,  an  andante,  opening  with  a 
long  atid  highly  expressive  melody,  given  out  by  all 
the  string  band,  suggests  mcist  ])oweifully  the  des- 
pair of  uid)elief ;  but  when  this  anguish  has  subsided 
into  hopeless  silence,  the  melody  of  the  famous  Lu- 
theran chorale,  "Kino  feste  Burg  ist  unsor  Gott,"  al- 
lotted to  the  flute  solo,  falls  upon  the  car  with  the 
softness  of  the  "gentle  dew  from  heaven."  Once 
annoimccd,  though  in  never  such  tranquil  tones,  the 
melndy  that  signifies  the  protesting  tenets  gains  grad- 
ually in  strength  and  purpose.  It  perpetually  starts 
up  from  difl'erent  regions  of  the  orchestra  with  unan- 
ticipated eflect.  Often  suyiprcsscd  and  often  strug- 
gling with  difficulty  to  make  itself  heard,  it  is  never 
long  silent.  Like  the  pure  faith  it  symbolizes,  which 
no  blandishinenis  could  corrupt  and  no  persecution 
ceuld  root  out.  the  melody  makes  itself  everywhere 
felt.  A  most  m.asterly  fugue  begins  to  cleave  its 
stuhhorn,  uiiflinchitig  way  through  all  op]iosition, 
and  the  scarcely  less  determined  chorale  follows  close 
in  the  path  thus  rudely  made.  But  the  road  becomes 
broader,  and  then  the  hymn  begins  to  march  victori- 
ous, ;>«;/ ;)rf.s-M/,  with  the  fugue.  \Ve  have  scarcely 
time  to  note  the  splendid  skill  with  which  the  two 
stthjccts  are  worked  together,  for  a  brief  reminiscence 
of  the  first  movement,  suggesting  the  hold  which  the 
ancient  faith  still  has  upon  religions  minils,  reappears 
only  to  he  speedily  absorbed,  and  the  grand  chorale, 
having  overeoiue  all  opposition,  is  finally  given  out 
with  all  the  force  of  the  full  orchestra — a  symbol  of 
the  certain  ultimate  triumph  and  universal  eupreina- 
cy  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  simplest,  purest, 
and  holiest  form.  With  this  noble  annunciation  of 
the  Lutheran  hyinn  doth  the  Reforination  Symnhony 
conclude.  It  is,  at  least,  a  graceful  fancy  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dc|mrted  still  haunt  the  earth.  The 
spirit  of  the  inighlv  genius  whose  "counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" was  on  Saturday  crowned  with  laurel 
must  surely  have  been  present  when  one  of  bis  no- 
blest creations  was  awakened  from  long  slumher  to  a 
second  youth . 

The  symjthonv  was  throughout  listened  to  with  ah- 
Porhed  attention,  the  scherzo  was  enthusiastically  en- 
cored, aud  Mr.  Manns,  at  its  conchisifm.  was  sjtccial- 
ly  summoncil  to  receive  a  tribute  well  earned  by  the 
marvellously  fine  performance  of  the  orchestra  he 
conducts  so  \vcll. 


11.    EIOIITII    HOOIC    OF    SONGS    WITHOUT    'WOUDS. 

Musicians  will  need  no  telling  that  this  eighth 
hook  of  the  beautiful  cfTusions  for  the  jdanoforte 
which  alone  would  make  their  composer's  name  a 
household  word  to  the  end  of  time,  has  hitherto  been 
kept  from  the  public  bv  bis  executors.  The  rejicn- 
lance  and  amendinent  of  those  inilividuals  have  been 
tardy,  hut — better  late  than  never — they  have  now 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  have  given  a  first 
instalment  of  the  dead  musician's  treasures  to  the 
world.  Leaving  the  other  works  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  why  the //c/Zf  r  were  so  long  withheld. 
Not  even  the  most  inveterate  detractcr  of  Mendels- 
sohn would  say  that  thev  are  unworthy  of  publication  ; 
and  no  one  else  would  ho  likely  to  adjudge  them 
unworthy  of  their  author.  On  a  smaller  scale,  and 
in  all  respects  less  ambitious  than  their  predecessors, 
they  undoudtedly  arc  ;  but  every  one  of  thcin  con- 
tains more  or  less  of  Mendelssohn's  characteristic 
melodies,  and,  so  far  from  doing  his  reputation  an 
intury,  will  have  an  efi'eet  the  very  reverse.  This 
new  book  gives  the  master  a  new  claim  upon  the 
love  anil  admiration  of  all  who  have  learned  to  love 
and  admire  him  for  his  works'  sake.  On  account  of 
reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  the 
six  "songs"  were  not  taken  on  Mnnday  in  the  order 
thev  are  printed,  ^yhat  that  order  may  he  we  do 
not  yet  know,  and  therefore  we  are  driven  to  speak 
of  them  according  to  the  nuinhers  hy  which  they  are 
known  on  this  special  occasion.  No.  1  is  an  andnnte 
tin  porn  nqilnin  in  E  minor,  aud  has  a  pensive, 
melancholy,  almost  mournful  theme,  with  the  synco- 
pated accompaniment  its  composer  so  often  used. 
No.  2,  an  umlanle  in  C  major,  is  marked  by  quiet, 
lovely  meloiiy,  and  unpretentious  four-part  hariuony, 
exaniides  of  which  will  at  onco  occur  as  being  found 
in  the  preceding  hooks.  The  allrfjrn  riviirf  in  A 
m.ajor,  which  stood  as  No.  ^,  is  thoroughly  Mendcls- 
sohniati   in   its   delicate  grace  and  refined  gladness. 


which  a  dash  of  the  pensive  makes  more  interesting. 
With  this  the  religious  ]>eace  and  calm  of  No.  4 — • 
an  (iiUi'jIo  in  I)  major — was  in  admirable  contrast. 
Here,  again,  Mendelssohn  has  resorted  to  four-part 
harmony.  The  type  of  No.  ."j — an  anihude  atjilato  in 
G  minor — is  very  fiimiliar.  It  presents  the  eiiarming 
theme  and  the  arjieqqiit  accompaniment  everv  piano- 
forte player  knows  so  well.  No.  G  is  a  presto  in  C 
major,  brimful  of  joyous  tijxnulon,  which  dashes  along 
its  cour.sc  (taking  the  listener  with  it),  and  never 
stopping  to  breathe  till  the  end  is  reached,  when,  as 
on  Monday,  the  listener  wants  to  make  the  journey 
again.  Such,  in  very  brief,  are  the  new  treasures 
shortly  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  pianoforte 
players.  We  congratulate  them  on  the  prospect.  As 
regards  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pcilormed, 
we  must  at  once  say  that  .Madame  Arabella  Godrlard 
discharged  her  lesponsible  duty  to  perfection.  That 
billy's  task  might  well  have  made  her  nervous;  for 
it  is  no  light  thing  to  come  forward  as  the  first  inter- 
preter to  the  \yoilil  of  a  gieat  master's  utterances. 
In  some  sort,  nut  otily  the  credit  of  the  performer, 
but  of  the  composer  also,  rested  upon  her,  and  must 
have  been  felt  in  proporiinn  to  the  already-acquired 
fame  of  each.  But,  whether  nervous  or  not,  Men- 
delssohn was  safe  in  Madame  {Joddard's  hands,  and 
needed  no  heller  exponent.  I'.ach  "song"  came 
forth,  for  the  lirst  linie,  true  to  the  composer's  ideal, 
in  expression  no  less  than  in  execution,  and  was  at 
once  accepted  as  being  so  with  the  "unerring  instinct" 
of  such  an  audience   in   such   a  case. —  'J'imrs. 


The  Bavarian  Sitting. 


ScKNK. — .'111  Aparliiirnt  iu  tin:  Iluusi:  of  Wittfhhaclt. 
On  the  Tlironr  is  srittcd  flic  one  iinil  onh/  ]]\tt/nc>\  <tt 
Ids  frtt  the  Kinij  nf  Ilnvariii. 

Ilii  M'ljrlxti,  llir  Kinii — High-honored  and  heaven- 
gifted  iioet  :  another  deputation  has  brought  its  ever- 
respectful  feet  to  our  door,  and  a\vaits  the  world-cel- 
ebrated honor  of  receiving  my  revered  wishes  in  ref- 
erence to  the  ahout-to-he-passed  treaty,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  almost  unaniinoiis  voico  of  our 
Lower  House. 

//.  .1/.  Wd'inrr — INfajesty,  don't  intcrrnpt.  I  am 
just  beginning  the  fifteenth  act  of  my  nevcr-too-miieh- 
to-he-praised-and  adiniicd-operaiic  and  dramatic  en- 
tirety, entitled  ISIntwiirxl  tind  (!is^-lirc:i,  oiltr  Miisika- 
liscJic  Kfttzcnharmonic^  by  the  only  one  Wagner — ray 
honored  self. 

Jl.  M.  tin  King — IIow  beautiful — how  all-heavenly 
the  tiile  !  Let  us  away  to  the  monnlains — to  Starn- 
berg — anywhere — where  I  may  fill  my  eager-swallow- 
ing soul  with  thy  real  Wagnerian  harmonies. 

//.  .1/.  W'nijnrr — Halt's  viinil,  Miijestnt.  My  new 
^yol■k  will  lake  lliroo  days  and  three  nights  to  per- 
form. 

//.  .1/.  Ihr  Kin'! — All-belovcd  heaven,  how  deli- 
cious !  The  hangman  take  polities,  and  my  brother 
of  Hades  carry  ofl  Bismarck.  I  would  give  up  Niirn- 
berg.  Aiigshiirg.  and  Bamlwrg  for  an  overture  from 
thee,  (ireat  Poet  ! 

11.  M.  Wdnnrr — Overture!  Your  Majesty  is  soft- 
ening as  to  bis  royal  brain.  I  never  write  overlures. 
Leave  llicm  to  the  cursed  Italian-composition  imita- 
tors. My  genius  awaits  the  descent,  and  not  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain,  to  bring  the  all-stirring  notes  of 
the  orchestra  into  play. 

//.  .1/.  llir  Kim/ — But,  Poet,  even  now  I  hear  the 
door.knockingknuckles  of  the  ditVcrenI  on-lhe-pave- 
ment-marshalled  deputations.  What  must  I  say? 
Speak. 

//.  M.  WiKinrr — Majesty,  you're  a.  decided  fool. 
If  your  weak  belief  prompts  you  to  these  unseemly 
interruptions,  I  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  false  discord — 
nav,  I  might  even  fall  into  :i  weak  ebullition  of  mel- 
ody, which  might  bring  the  Abbii  Liszt's  maledic- 
tions down  on  my  to-noise-devoted  head. 

//.  .1/.  the  Kiii'i — But  Poet-Brother,  how  can  I  de- 
cide without  your  consent  7  Ilohenlohe  is  hy  no 
nieans  conciliatory. 

}[.M.  Wnnnrr — Ilohenlohe  doesn't  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  musicians  of  the  future.  Hohenloho 
must  be  instructed.     What's  the  row,  M.ajesly^ 

H.  M.  the  Kimj — Divine  composer — 

II.  M.  \Vnqnr\ — Stay,  Majesty.  A  theme  for  five 
bassoons  and  thirteen  side  drums,  in  unison,  flits 
across  inv  Apollo-blessed  brain.  Give  me  my  lab- 
lets. 

//.  ^f.  tlie  King — My  noble  Poet,  I  have  that  hon- 
or. But  e'er  thy  seraphic  inspirations  vault  on  to 
harmonious  back  of  Pegasus,  strike  the  one  chord  in 
mv  people's  heart  through  mine. 

II.  M.  ]Vnqnrr — In  the  name  of  all  that's  holy, 
Maicsty,  leave  me  alone,  or  I  shall  at  once  retire  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna. 

//.  .1/.  thr.  King — Heaven  avert  such  calamity- 
pregnant  disaster  ! 
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II.  M.  \Vn(]ncr — Listen  oiico,  MmjcsIj'.  Docs  Trus 
fiia  rhroaten  to  tiix  llie  puiiple's  Ijcoi-  by  n  single 
kiciitzcr  ? 

/I.  M.  llic  Kiiiij — ]]'ii.nim  nii/it.  fi<ir  .'  Tliurc's  no 
fcnroC  ilint. 

//.  if.  ]Vriri})cr — Then  go  nlienrl.  Vole  for  Bis- 
marck nnd  Baierisc/i  Beer? — London  'Tumulunrk . 


usic  ^hoiib. 


London. 

OiiATORio.  lluving  tlie  last  week  in  November 
Elijah  wns  performed  liotli  li_v  llio  Saered  Harmonic 
onil  tlio  Nationnl  Cliornl  Soeietj'.  The  former  Soei- 
tv  held  in  tlic  same  week  its  35tli  annual  meeting  at 
Exeter  Ilall,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  N.  Harrison,  in 
the  chair. 

The  report,  a  document  of  considerable  length, 
stated  that  the  stiliscription  list  had  been,  as  usual,  as 
full  as  tlie  committee  considered  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage: that  the  concerts  had  always  been  attended 
by  crowded  audiences,  and  that  they  had  satisfied  the 
committee  that  their  exertions  to  maintain  tlie  socie- 
ty as  the  greatest  elioral  institution  in  the  world  had 
been  attended  witli  success.  Iteferenee  was  made  to 
the  steps  taken  by  tlie  committee  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was  stated  that 
many  of  the  elder  members  of  the  orchestra  had  re- 
tired, their  [ilaces  being  occupied  by  younger  mem- 
bers, who  were  only  admitted  after  the  strictest  trial 
as  to  their  ability  and  promise  to  attend  rehearsals 
with  regularity.  The  members  were  informed  that 
the  committee  had  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  another  Grand 
Handel  Festival  in  1868,  and  from  the  stops  which 
were  in  contemplation  in  reference  thereto  no  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  committee  that  it  would  sur- 
pass its  predecessors.  Several  of  the  oratorios  and 
other  works  performed  by  the  society  during  the  past 
season  had  not  been  performed  for  several  seasons, 
in  addition  to"  which  Mr.  Benedict's  cantata  "St.  Ce- 
ciha,"  had  also  been  performed  by  the  society  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  It  met  with  great  success, 
and  had  since  been  performed  at  the  last  Birmmg- 
ham  Festival  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try. Reference  was  made  to  the  benefit  concert  un. 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Costa  and  the  society  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  restoring  the  destroyed  portion  of  the  Crvs- 
tal  Palace.  The  thanks  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  company  had  been  given  to  the 
committee,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  example  thus 
tet,  and  subsequently  by  distinguished  foreigners, 
might  be  more  generally  followed. 

The  accounts  of  the  .society  for  the  past  year  were 
read  by  the  treasurer.  The  receipts  had  been  .£5091, 
16s.  lid.  ;  the  payments  for  the  year,  ini-hidingsome 
considerable  purchase  of  music  and  refitiing  the  of- 
fices at  Exeter  Hall,  .£5,14.3  19s.  Id.  The"propcrty 
of  the  society  was  valued  at  a  little  under  ilO.OOO, 
including  .£4,500  in  the  public  funds. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  retiring  members 
of  the  committee  re-elected. 

It  was  stated  that  tho  next  concert  would  he  the 
500th  given  by  the  society  in  the  large  hall  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  that  the  committee  had  requested  Mr. 
Costa  to  allow  his  oratorio  "Naamnn"  to  be  perform- 
ed on  this  occasion  as  a  slight  mark  of  their  esteem. 
Upon  this  a  resolution  was  moved  hv  Mr.  Puttick 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill  that  the  receipts  from  this 
concert  be  handed  over  to  the  benevolent  fund  of  the 
society,  the  society  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  the 
concert,  and  that  the  members  and  subscribers  of  tho 
society  be  requested  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  benevo- 
lent object. 

Tho  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  were  given  to 
Mr.  Costa  for  his  great  exertions  during  the  past 
year,  to  whom  they  oflcred  their  congratulations  at 
the  .success  with  which  those  exertions  had  been  at- 
tended. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  president, 
the  treasurer,  and  other  ofHeers  of  the  society  ;  nnd 
the  meeting  separated  without  a  dissentient  voice 
having  been  raised  during  tho    two   hours'    proceed- 


Chamrer  CoxcEitTS.  The  second  Monday  Popu- 
lar concert  was  interesting  as  presenting  an  eighth 
book  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohnc  Wmtc,  secon"d  of 
the  books  posthumously  published.  The  programme 
in  which  these  Lieder  formed  a  part  was  as  follows  : 

Quintet  in  A  majnr,  for  clarinet,  two  violin.^,  viola  and 
violoncello.  MM.  Lazarus,  Str.-iu.':,  L.  Kic-i,  Heurv 
Blagrove,  and  IMatti Mozart. 

Song,  "Where  the  bee  sucks."    Miss  Cecilia  WesVbrook. 

Arthur  t^ullivan. 


Lieder  Oliiifl  Worte.  book  8.  posthumous  publication  ; 

first,  time  of  publie  pcrformauco  in  any  coiintrv-  Mmo. 

Aral.i'll.i  (iO(ld;ird Meiidel-schn. 

.Sfuiiidi  In  i)  iniijfir,  op.  ri8,   for  piano  and  'cello.    Mnie. 

Anilielta  {JiKlilard  and    iirnor  Piatti Mendelssohn. 

pon;j   '  Pack,  clouds  awav."     Miss  Cecilia   Westbrook  : 

clarionet,  oMij^ato,  ;\Ir.  Lazarus Macfarren. 

Quartcf  in  C  major,  op.  74,  No.  1,  for  two  violins,   viola 

and  "cello;  first  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 

MiM.  Strauss, L.  Uies, Henry  IJiagrovo  and  t'iatti. Haydn. 

The  eighth  book  contains  six  Linler,  the  dates  and 
localities  of  their  composition  being  mostly  indicated. 
No.  1  was  written  in  London  on  the  12ih  of  June 
1842,  and  No.  2  on  .July  5lh  in  the  same  capital. 
No.  ."i  was  composed  nt  Leipsic  on  the  12tli  of  De- 
ccmbcr  1845,  and  No.  4  is  from  an  undated  manu- 
script belonging  to  Mrs.  Klingemann,  the  wife  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn.  Nos.  5  and  G  were 
composed  February  5ili,  1841,  and  December  12th, 
1845,  the  place  not  being  named  in  either  case.  Of 
the  collection  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  they  show 
more  power  and  beauty  than  ihe  seventh  book,  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Mendelssohn.  In  every  case 
tliev  are  calculated  rather  to  advance  than  detract 
from  the  fame  of  the  composer.  For  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  rendered  by  Mme.  Goddard  we 
have  only  unqualiflcd  praise.  An  encore  awaited 
her  for  Nos.  3  and  6,  and  the  applause  at  the  end 
was  most  hearty.  These  Lied*:r  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Ewer  &  Co.  The  clarinet  quintet  of  Mozart 
was  given  to  perfection.  Miss  Westhrook  ably  filled 
the  post  of  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Arthur  .Sullivan  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor.  At 
the  third  concert  on  last  Monday  we  had  no  special 
novelty.  A  fifth  performance  of  .Schubert's  quartet 
in  D  charmed  the  auditory,  being  unexceptionablv 
played  by  MM.  Straus,  Ries,  BLagrove,  and  Piatti. 
A  sonata  in  A  major,  for  violin  or  German  flute, 
composed  by  Handel,  was  introduced  by  Herr 
Strauss  for  the  first  time,  and  pleased  considerably, 
notwithstanding  its  antiquated  form.  It  is  in  four 
movements,  with  a  piano  forte  accompaniment,  not 
however  Handel's.  The  adagio  in  F  sharp  minor  is 
particularly  fine.  Mr.  Halle'  was  the  pianist,  and  se- 
lected Beethoven's  sonata  in  G,  Op.  31,  a  composi- 
tion which  he  played  with  marvellous  efifoct — espec- 
ially the  sweet  and  melodious  adagio  in  C.  Mr. 
Halle  was  warmly  welcomed.  Mme.  Sinico,  the  vo- 
calist, gave  ns  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair," 
"Non  teitnr"  with  violin  obbligato.  nnd  Gounod's 
ever  popular  serenade,  to  which  Signor  Piatti's  vio- 
loncello formed  a  good  accompaniment. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  "historical  performances  of 
pianoforte  music"  was  given  by  Herr  Pauer  in  Han- 
over Square  on  Wednesday.  The  programme, made 
up  of  certain  compositions  in  consecutive  oidcr  of 
production,  was  apportioned  into  two  parts  ;  the  pre- 
piano  or  clavecin  age,  and  tho  pianoforte  age.  In 
the  first  we  had  Kuhnan,  Handel,  S.  Bach,  and 
Friedeniann,  all  of  whom  furnished  specimens  for 
Herr  Pauer's  illustrations;  in  the  second  part  we 
had  E.  Bach,  Hiissler,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Liszt  and  Thalberg.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  all 
the  illustrations,  which  are  too  numerous  for  specifi- 
cation, were  given  by  Herr  Pauer  with  his  usual 
careful  and  artistic  style  of  playing.  As  the  concert 
was  a  matine'e  the  audience  were  mostly  composed  of 
ladies.— Oic/ics(ra,  iVof.  30. 

Burnt  Up. — A  cable  despatch  brings  intelligence 
of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
the  largest  in  London,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  more  traditions  and  recollections 
attached  to  this  house  than  to  any  existing  theatre. 
It  was  tho  first  homo  of  Italian  opera  in  London, 
when  that  class  of  entertainment  w.as  patronized  sole- 
ly by  the  exclusive  English  aristocracy.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  greatest  artists  that 
ever  lived.  Pasta,  Malibran,  Ruhini,  Tambnrini, 
Viardot  Garcia,  Lablache,  Grisi  and  INIario,  .Jenny 
Lind,  and.  later,  of  Titiens,  Piccolomini,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Giugliui  :  and  the  very  week  of  its  destruction 
witnessed  the  triumphant  success  of  America's  pet 
prima-donna,.  Miss  Kellogg.  Besides  these  great 
singers  in  opera,  all  the  most  famous  dancers  have 
graced  its  boards  in  the  days  when  the  ballet  was  an 
institution  in  London. — Fanny  Ellsler,  Taglioni, 
Cerito,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  many  others, and  it  was  the 
only  house  in  Englaml  where  ballet  was  ever  made 
popular.  The  early  directors,  men  of  great  wealth, 
successively  lost  colossal  fortunes  in  trying  to  build 
up  Italian  opera  in  London,  and  the  later  ones,  with- 
out exceptions,  failed  to  achieve  any  pecnniary  suc- 
cess. The  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  the  aris- 
tocratic mnsic-loving  community  of  Europe. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  had  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  6,000  persons.  The  lessee  of  tho  establishment 
was  Mr.  Mapleson,  who  had  during  several  seasons 
past  conducted  Italian  opera  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gyeat  Covent  Garden.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Her  Majesty's  that  Miss  Kellogg  made  her  rfcZm/last 


month,  the  season  being  an  extra  one,  occasioned  by 
the  sitting  of  the  Abyssinian  Parliament.  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson has  fulfcred  a  licavy  loss  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fine  wardrobe,  catalogue  of  music  and 
scenery.  Tho  disaster  is  all  the  more  untimely  for 
him,  since  the  last  season  had  entailed  a  large  defi- 
ciency winch  he  had  hoped  through  the  Kellogg  fu- 
rotp  to  repair. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Miss  KcUogg's  contract 
will  now  be  transferred  to  the  Covent  Garden  (Hoyal 
Italian)  opera. 

The  destruction  of  Her  M.ajesiy's  Theatre  must 
seriously  affect  the  gay  world  in  London,  unless  Mr. 
Gye  shall  determine  to  occupy  the  gap  at  once,  by 
instituting  a  campaign  for  which  he  had  made  no 
preparation. 

Paris. 

The  Orpiieon' — In  the  correspondence  of  tho 
Orehcstrn,  November  26,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  this  important  institution  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  French  people  : 

The  Orphcon  furnishes  to  the  youth  of  the  Com* 
miinal  schools  instruction  in  the  elements  of  mn^ic 
and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  beauti'  =  o' 
the  best  poetiy,  and  revealing  to  them  the  primordial 
laws  of  harmony,  cultivates  the  ear,  and  teaches 
them  to  speak  their  language  with  a  purer  pronuncia- 
tion. There  they  acquire  the  taste  for  elevating 
recreations,  and  learn,  above  all,  how  from  the  union 
of  voices  may  spring  the  union  of  hearts.  For  at 
the  Orpheon  all  classes  meet  togetlicr — masters  and 
workmen,  townsmen  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor, 
peasants  and  citizens  ; — all  liberal  minds  are  interested 
in  tfiis  useful  institution,  as  yet  hardly  thirty  years 
old.  It  is  after  the  Licdertiifeln  of  Germany  and 
.Switzerland  that  tho  Orpheon  has  been  modelled. 
The  first  German  Liedert.ifel  was  founded  at  Berlin, 
in  ISOS,  by  the  musician  Zeltcr,  assisted  by  Goethe  ; 
and  another  poet,  none  other  than  Bcranger,  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  Orphe'on  by  proposing  B. 
Wilhem  as  singing  master  in  the  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  when  in  October,  1818,  the  study  of 
music  was  introduced  into  them.  It  was  not  nnlil 
1835,  however,  that  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
ordered  the  introduction  of  singing  into  the  Communal 
schools.  Three  years  later,  singing  was  regubuly 
taught  in  all  the  universities.  There  remained  the 
working  classes,  both  at  Paris  and  in  tho  departments. 
At  the  suggestion  and  under  tho  eye  of  Wilhem,  M. 
Hubert,  .an  excellent  professor,  opened,  in  1835,  in 
the  Rue  Montgolfier,  a  course  of  vocal  music  for 
working  people,  and  the  pupils  of  these  evening  . 
schools  wore  able,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  to 
sing  in  chorus.  This  first  success  led  to  the  opening 
of  similar  schools  at  the  Halle  nux  Braps,  the  Rue 
de  FIcurus,  the  Rue  d'Argenteuil,  and  filsew-hcre  ; 
and  to-day,  according  to  official  documents,  there  are 
in  France  3,243  choral  societies,  numbering  147.500 
singers.  The  Orphcon  had  thus  at  its  disposition 
hundreds  of  tenor  and  bass  voices  to  reinforce  and 
complete  the  chornscs  of  our  Communal  schools. 
Tlie  more  the  public  performances  were  multiplied, 
the  more  ch'ailv  manifest  became  the  interest  felt  in 
tho  cause  ot  tlie  Orpheon.  In  1852,  the  functions  at 
first  discharged  by  B.  Wilhem,  and  afterwards  by 
M.  Hubert,  devolved  upon  the  distinguished  com- 
poser, M.  Ch.  Gounod.  This  eminent  musician 
handed  in  his  resignation  in  1860,  and  the  Orphe'on, 
continually  growing  in  prosperity,  was  then  divided 
into  two  sections;  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
under  the  direction  of  JJ.  Francois  Bazin,  and  that 
of  the  right  under  M.  .Jules  Pasdelonp.  M.  Hubert 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Communal  schools  on 
the  right  bank,  ami  JI.  Fonlon  of  those  on  the  left. 
.Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  the  Orphe'on.  Every  Thursday  evening 
the  adult  pupils  receive  a  lesson  from  their  ditt^ctor, 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  adults  and  children 
meet  together  to  repeat  the  choruses.  The  division 
under  the  charge  of  M.  F.  Bazin  meets  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  :  and  the  division  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  has  hitherto  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand 
Orient  Rue  Cadet,  but  will  soon  be  obliged  to  move. 
Every  spring  there  is  an  exhibition  of  progress  made, 
at  which  1,200  chosen  pupils  sing,  before  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  superintending  committee,  ilio 
new  pieces  which  they  have  learned.  Their  re'pertoire 
is  very  rich,  for  our  best  composers  take  pleasure  in 
adding  to  it  every  day.  Adolphc  Adam,  ILilevy.  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Felicien  David,  Ch.  Gounod,  Fr. 
Brazin,  and  other  masters  have  furnished  for  it  fine 
choral  compositions.  Thanks  to  their  directors,  our 
Orphe'onists  cultivate  by  turns  Pergolesi  and  Lesucur, 
Handel  and  Rossini,  Gluck  and  Mcndels=ohn,  Gretry 
and  Weber,  Mozart  and  Schubert,  the  old  masters 
and  the  new,  the  classical  and  the  romantic  school. 
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Germany. 

Vienna. — If  nny  man  living  lins  n  rij;ht  to  quote, 
in  rcferenco  to  himself,  Virgil's  well-known  lines 
commencing : 

"Sic  V03  non  vobis  mellificatls,  apes,'' 

that  man  is  Sis-  Salvi,  ex-manager  of  the  Imperial 
0|iera  house,  Vienna.  For  montlis  did  hedcvoto  all 
his  enerjries  towards  the  gottine;  np,  in  f/rnnd!nse 
style,  of  Gliick'.s  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ;"  for  months 
did  the  scenic  artist  wield  his  lirubh,  and  the  wardrolie 
woman  ply  her  needle  to  aid  in  carrying  our  Signor 
Salvi's  purpose  ;  hut  first  one  ohstacle  cropped  np, 
and  then  another,  the  upshot  liuing  that  Sig.  Salvi 
retired  from  the  management  without  realizing  his 
purpose  alter  all.  This  was  annoying  enough,  hut 
how  much  more  galling  must  he  the  fact  that  all 
the  troiihle  and  exertions  of  Sig.  Salvi — ahout  one 
of  the  most  ahused  managers  who  had  ever  to  hattle 
with  the  caprices  of  prime  clonnc,  and  the  airs  of 
priini  tenori  in  Vienna — have  gone  to  augment  the 
fame  of  .Sig.  Salvi's  successor  on  the  managerial 
throne,  Dr.  llingclstcdt  to-\vit,  who  has  just  produced 
the  opera  in  rjiiestion,  with  all  his  predecessor's  spic- 
and-span  new  .scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.  The 
revival  met  with  a  most  warm  and  cordial  reception. 
In  the  bills.  Dr.  Dingelstedt  introduced  a  judiciou.s 
novelty.  This  was  a  short  historical  summary  of 
the  work.  In  this  summary  ho  informs  the  puhlie 
that  "Ipiiigciiia  in  Aulis"  was  first  produced  in  Paris 
on  the  lOtli  April,  1774;  at  Vienna  (in  a  (icrnian 
translation,)  on  the  14th  December,  1803:  and  at 
Berlin,  on  the  2.'>lli  December,  IRn'J.  Till  the  other 
day,  it  had  not  been  performed  in  Vienna  since  the 
.30th  of  March,  1810.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  the 
readers  of  tlie  Musinil  n'oiiti  to  know  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  cast  at  the  period  of  its  first  production 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  Agamemnon,  Ilerr  Vogcl  ; 
Clytcmnestra,  Mad.  .Milde  ;  Iphigenia,  Mile.  Lauch- 
nor  ;  Achilles,  Ilerr  Uadichi  ;  and  (;alchas,  Ilerr 
Saal.  On  the  present  occasion,  Ilerr  IJeck  was 
Agamemnon  ;  Mile.  lienza,  Iphigenia  ;  Mad.  Dust- 
mann.  Clytcmnestra  ;  Ilerr  Walter,  Achilles  ;  and 
Hcrr  Draxler,  Cab-has.  Cn  the  first  night  Ilerr 
Walter  was  evidently  indisposed,  and  nnable  to  do 
justice  to  his  part  or  to  himself,  but  he  came  out  very 
well  at  tlie  second  performance.  The  other  characters 
were  satisfactorily  supported,  except  that  of  Iphigenia 
herself.  .M  le.  Benza  is  admiraldi-  in  light,  joyous  parts, 
but  wants  everything  calculated  to  achieve  success  in 
lyric  tragedy.  I'y  the  way,  there  is  a  report  tliat 
(JIuek  is  the  composer  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  new- 
Opera  house,  the  ICmperor  having  ordered  that  the 
spectacular  opera,  "Armida,"  shall  be  performed  at 
the  opening.  Mozart's  "Zaiiberflijte"  has  been 
given  Willi  Mile.  Siegestiidt  as  I'apagena.  This 
young  lady  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  small  parts 
and  has  now  proveil  herself  capable  of  satisfaetorilv 
undertakiuir  more  important  ones.  Not  so  successful 
was  Mile.  Wilde  fiom  the  Breslau  Siadttheater,  who 
appeared  as  the  I'age  in  "I>cs  Huguenots."  She 
was  a  deciiled  failure.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  display 
much  feeling  as  Haoul,  though  he  sang  the  music 
respectably.  But  what  is  the  part  of  the  young 
Protestant  gentleman  if  not  acted  with  spirit  !  Ilerr 
Rokitansky  maintained  his  reputation  as  the  roughest 
of  Marcels,  past,  present,  or  future.  In  Verdi's 
"Trovatore,"  Ilerr  Fcrcnczy  made  his  re-appearaneo 
after  an  abseuec  of  several  months.  As  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  judge  from  one  performance,  his  voice 
appears  to  have  recovered  its  strength  and  fpialiiy  ; 
bnt  whether  the  recovery  is  permanent  is  another 
thing.  Throat-disease  is  not  so  easily  cured.  How- 
ever, let  us  hope  that  in  this  instance  the  surgeons 
have  really  done  their  patient  lasting  good.  It  was 
said,  some  time  since,  that  the  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Opcrahnuse — whether  Dr.  Dingelstedt,  or  his 
predecessor,  Sig.  Salvi,  the  writer  will  not  undertake 
to  decide — had  consented  to  produce  Ilerr  Bruch's 
"Loreley,"  on  condition  that  Herr  Brnch  would 
incorporate  with  it  the  well-known  fhmle.  left  by 
Mendelssohn  and,  of  course,  omit  his  own.  Whether 
Herr  Briifji  refused  com])Iiaiice,  or  the  manager 
changed  his  mind,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  [irobabilities 
are  that  Ilerr  Bruch's  "Loreley"  will  now  he  brought 
out  as  the  composer  wrote  it. 

Not  long  ago,  Herr  Knapp  discovered  in  the  lofts 
of  the  Burgthealnr,  of  which  ho  is  a  non-dramatic 
member,  a  collection  of  old  scores.  He  was  informed 
that  they  had  been  lying  there  many,  many  years. 
Glowing  with  the  notion,  and  cherishing  the  wish, 
that  ho  had  come  upon  some  unknown  musical  El 
Dorado,  Herr  Knapp  rushes  to  Herr  Esser,  the 
Capelliiieistcr  at  the  Iniperi.il  Operahouse.  Herr 
Esser  immediately  set  about  examining  the  mvsteri- 
ous  collection.  Alas  !  the  scores  were  those  of  the 
regular  stock  operas  by  Ecsneur,  Persuis,  Mchul. 
D'Alayrac,  Catel,  Gre'try,  Salieri,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  Cimarosa,  which  used  to  be  given  at  the  Kiirnth- 
nerthor  Theatre.     On  enquiry,  it  turned  out  that  they 


had  formerly  been  used  there,  and,  when  the  theatre 
was  let  on  lease,  and  ceased  to  bo  a  government 
establishment,  the  scores,  as  Imperial  property,  were 
sent  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Burgtheater. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  lately  at  the  Tlieater 
an  der  Wien  to  restore  what  is  here  called  ".Spiol- 
oper,"  and  in  Lfindon  "comic  opera,"  to  the  pjlaco 
it  once  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  Viennese. 
The  work  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  experiment  was 
"Des  Teufels  Antheil — La  Part  du  Dialdc."  Mile. 
Goistinger  was  a  charming  Carlo  Broschi.  Herr 
Tlieodore  Formes,  however,  was  anything  but  a 
charming  Raphael.  It  mnst  be  confessed  that  he 
acted  well  ;  nevertheless  as  singing,  also,  is  rcfjuired 
in  ojicra,  and  Herr  Formes  has  entirely  lost  his  voice, 
his  acting  alone  failed  to  convim-e  the  audience  that 
the  manager  might  not  have  found  some  artist  more 
fitted  for  the  jiart  without  expressly  engaging  Herr 
Theodore  Formes,  at  a  high  salary,  to  fierform  it. 
Herr  Formes  appears  to  have  felt  himself  that  he  was 
not  a  success,  for  he  was  content  to  let  Herr  Stampfcr, 
the  manager,  cancel  his  engagement  on  payment  of 
no  more  than  ."iOO  Horiiis. 

Tlie  manager,  Herr  Klerr,  and  the  patentee,  the 
Baroness  Pasqualati,  having  at  length  patched  up 
their  quarrels,  the  Harmonic-theater  re-opened  its 
doors  with  "Die  drei  Kiisse  des  Teufels,"  a  one-act 
opera  by  Oflenbach  ;  "ICaroIina.  odor  cin  Lied  am 
Gcdf  von  Neapel,"  by  G.  zu  Puililz.  music  by  P. 
(iumbeit  :  and  "Ein  Kuss,"  by  H.  Wortill.  "Die 
drei  Kiisse,"  clc,  one  of  Offenbacli's  earliest  efforts, 
was  very  favorably  received.  Herr  Klerr  coiiuncled 
in  person,  and  was  warmly  greeted  on  making  his 
appearance  in  the  orchestra. 

The  concert  season  bids  fair  to  be  n  brilliant  one. 
Ilerr  .loachim  will  ere  long  be  here,  and  a  host  of 
minor  celebrities,  also,  have  announced  their  intention 
of  favoring  the  iiihabitunts  of  this  capiial.  Hcrr 
Anton  Kubinstein,  who  was  known  to  the  Viennese 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  an  "infant  prodigy." 
began  the  campaign  by  a  concert  in  the  hall  of  the 
Musikverciu.  The  prograninie  was,  naturallv,  of 
Anton  Kubinstein,  Kubiiisteiny.  Ther<;  was  Kubiu- 
stciii's  fourth  Concerto  ^viIh  orchestra,  in  D  minor  ; 
anil  there  were  songs  by  Rubinstein  ;  and,  last  not 
least,  there  was  a  lilieral  amount  of  pianoforte  play- 
ing by  Rubinstein.  The  ex-director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  performed,  also,  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  (Jessellschaft  der  Miisikfreiiiide,  when 
he  selected  Mozart's  Pianof(u-te  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Lis/t's  "  Don  ,Tunn"  ^^l^tasia.  In  the  latter,  he 
achieved  anything  but  a  trium)ih.  'I"he  ronee'-t  was 
more  than  usually  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  Herr 
llerbeek's  re-appearance  in  the  capacity  of  condurlor. 
At  the  ronclusion,  Hcrr  Ilerhcek  received  (iiiile  an 
ovation  from  the  audience. 


I.t;irzi<7. — The  following  ptieccs  were  performed 
at  the  fifth  (iewandhaus  Concert: — Ovcrniro  to 
"Die  Hehriden"  and  finni:  from  "Loreley."'  Men- 
delssohn (Leonore,  Mile.  Magnus,  from  \'i*'niia  :) 
Turkish  March  :  Dervish  Chorus  ;  and  Solemn 
March  and  Chorus  from  "Die  Kuincn  von  Atlicn," 
Beeihovcn  ;  three  songs  from  "Frauen  Liebe  und 
Lebeii,''  Schumann  ;  and  C-m.-ijnr  Symphonv, 
Schubert. — Hcrr  Bilso  has  given  two  concerts  which 
were  extremely  successful. 

Cologne. — On  the  ISth  instant  our  Conservatoire 
had  the  great  honor  of  a  Royal  visit,  the  verv  first 
one  since  its  foundation.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  accompanied  by  their  RK.  HH.  the  G. 
Duchess  of  Baden,  the  Princess  William  of  Baden, 
the  G.  Due  of  Weimar  and  Suite,  came  expressly 
from  Coblenz  to  visit  this  very  best  musical-academy 
in  Germany.  Some  Choruses  for  female  voices  bv 
F.  Hiller,  as  well  as  some  Solos  were  bcautifnily 
rendered  by  Mme.  Marchesi's  pupils,  and  obtained 
the  hii;h  approbation  of  the  Royal  party.  Among 
the  djtTerent  splendid  voices  and  talents,  an  American 
voung  lady.  Miss  .Sterling,  an  extraordinary  Con- 
tralto, produced  a  very  great  sensation  on  the 
occasion.  A  declamation,  and  some  violin  and 
pianoforte  productions  alternated  with  the  singing  of 
the  ladies.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  well  as  her 
Royal  suite,  addressed  repeated  the  most  flattering 
eompliments  to  Madame  Marehesi  as  well  as  to 
Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  celebrated  director  of 
the  Conservatoire.  At  the  end  of  the  Concert,  F. 
Hiller  had  the  honor  to  introduce  all  the  different 
professors  of  the  establishment  to  Her  M.ajesty  the 
Queen. 

The  second  Giirzcnich  Concert  brought  out  tho 
Eliiah  of  Mendelssohn.  The  performance  was  excel- 
lent on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  ;  not  so 
was  the  case  with  the  soli,  HciTHill  (from  Franeforl) 
Bass.  I'rau  Peschke-Leulner  (from  Darmstadt) 
Soprano,  and  F'riiulein  Kneiss  (from  Jlinden)  Con- 
tralto.    The  first  quartet-soire'c,  which  took  place  on 


the  12th  instant,  was  a  very  brilliant  one  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  programme  as  well  as  to 
the  execution  of  it.  The  third  Giirzcnich  Concert 
was  highly  interesting.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme included  selections  from  Gluck's  operas  and 
Chopin's  compositions  ;  the  second  part  was  exclu- 
sively dedicated  to  Schubert's  compositions.  A 
pianist  from  Stuttgard,  Friiulein  Mehlig,  created  a 
very  great  and  due  sensation.  A  new  |nipil  of  our 
Conservatoire,  Fiiiulein  Bodinus,  came  out  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Conceit,  and  was  triumphantly 
received  by  the  crowded  aiulience.  She  met  wiih  a 
great  success  on  singiuL'  the  air  with  female  chorus 
from  the  Iphigenie  of  Gluck,  as  well  as  afier  deliver- 
ing two  Lieder  of  Schubert.  Her  voice,  a  pure 
Soprano,  is  not  a  very  strong  one,  but  it  is  sym- 
pathetic as  her  appearance  is  charming  and  her 
method  a  very  pure  one. 

AMSTF.niiAM. — The  first  grand  concert  of  the 
season,  the  C<vrilia,  was  given  on  Thursday  evening 
last  in  our  municipal  Theaire.  The  programme  was 
exceedinglv  well  selected,  and  included  the  following 
niceties: — 1.  (Jverture,  Afrrrrs^tillf  iind  ;;lurljirhe 
/■'■i/irt  (.Mendelssohn)  ;  2.  .'symphony  in  D  (Haydn)  ; 
.'i.  Overture,  Mii'hcl  Aiiqrlo  (Gade).  first  time  of  per- 
fiirmance  at  these  concerts;  4.  Symphony  No.  .•!, 
Ernica  (Beethoven);  .').  Overture,  ller  Freiscliiilz 
(Weber).  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  such  a  beaniiful 
performance  as  this  one.  There  was,  so  to  speak, 
one  spirit  animating  the  whole  exeeution  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  cverv  piece  was  played  with  extreme 
regiilaritv,  brilliancv,  and  firmness.  It  really  con. 
stiluted  the  very  highest  jiiteli  attainable  :  a  [lerfect 
orchestra  rendering  the  pieces  almost  with  perfection. 

'I'his  superiority  of  the  C'rnlin  hand  is  chiefly  duo 
to  Mr.  Verhulst's  untiring  efforts,  his  energy,  his 
severity.  Fancy  that  when  tho  last  concert  took 
place  earlv  this  year,  tlicv  immediately  began  sludy- 
ing  the  difl'erent  pieces  of  Thursday's  programme  ! 
First  there  was  one  rehearsal  every  week  ;  it  soon 
increased  to  three  ;  in  the  last  nine,  however,  there 
was  a  rehearsal  evcrv  dav.  regularly  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Heavy  iicnaliies  were  enforced  on 
absentees,  who,  though  the  band  be  very  numerous, 
never  escaped  tho  watchful  eye  of  the  conductor. 
So  it  is  practised  year  after  year,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  immense  reputation  of  the  CaiUn  is 
principallv  owing  to  this  rigid  drill.  The  sweet 
Miircsfli'.l,'  and  Haydn's  gentle  symphony  were  of 
course  listened  to  with  eagerness.  There  was 
cvidcntlv  also  much  interest  in  the  new  overture. 
Michel  An/ieJo.  by  Gade  Vcrhulst  likes  Gade,  and 
Gadc  likes  Veriiulst.  Is  this  mutual  affection  a 
consequence  of  their  being  bcub  pupils  of  the  same 
master — of  Mendelssohn-Bartbobly  ?  Very  likely, 
for  Gade  is  virtually  the  only  liriiii;  composer  whoso 
works  are  from  time  to  time  introduced  at  the  Ccrcilia. 
Our  excellent  conductor  has  such  strange  fancies 
thev  sav  ;  because  after  all,  I  do  not  sec  wdiy  Schu- 
mann—  and  Wagner  above  all.  should  not  he  heard 
if  Gade  is  almost  every  year,  (I  say  Schumann,  for, 
though  dead,  his  music  is  always  considered  tiric, 
taking  this  word  in  its  anti  classical  sense).  Tho 
Mirlirl  Aiir/rln  overture  is  a  firm  piece  of  music.  I 
prefer  it  to  Hnmld,  wdiich  is  in  my  humble  opinion 
weak,  and  vague.  Curious  difference  between  tho 
two  overtures  ;  Hamift,  being  an  exclusively  Danish 
subject,  is  mit  so  Scandinavian  as  MtcJiH  An'jeio,  an 
entirelv  Italian  one.  The  music  of  the  laiter  com- 
position makes  us  think  more  of  Thorand  Thor\vald- 
sen  than  of  the  illustrious  Tnsean.  It  is  thoroughly 
northern  in  its  expression  ;  a  natural  defect,  but 
still  a  defect.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  im- 
mortal Eroirn,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  music  that 
was  ever  conceived  perhaps,  delighted  us  all  through 
its  marvellous  superiority.  Tho  familiar  und  magni- 
ficent overture,  Freisrliiitz,  closed  this  highly  success- 
ful concert  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Tho 
theairc  was  crammed,  no  room  whatever  being  left. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  evening  amounted  to  about 
XI a'). —  Corr.  Londvn  Oniwaira,  Kov.  2dIIi. 


gliisicnl  C'Orrcspanhnte. 

Ne^v  York,  Dec  9. — The  second  of  Theo. 
Thomas'  Symphony  Soirees  took  place  nt  Steinway 
H:\1I  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  7th.  The  orchestra 
numbered  80,  and  Leopold  De  Afeyer  was  tho  solo- 
ist.    The  programme  was  as  follows- — 

Pvniphony,  Xo.  2.  D  major Hnydn. 

I'i:ino  Solo,  Schubert's  Serenade,  transcribed  and  Tarled 

by  Leopold  de  Meyer. 
Orerture,  C,  op.  124,  "Consecration  of  the  IToupe." 

ISeethoTen. 

Piano  Solo,    a.  Xoctume.'K  flat Chopin. 

b.  Soiree  Musicale Rossini. 

31  Symphony,  JE  flat,  cp.  07 Schumann. 
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Tlio  Ilaydn  Symphony  wns  clinrming  in  its  iiielo- 
(lioiis  siniiilioilY  :  llie  1hk(.  inoviMiiont,  i\  c|unint  little 
ruslii^  (liiiK'o  in  common  time,  wiis  f;iven  witli  great 
vrrvc  hy  Mr.  Tliomas'fi  woll-trnineil  orolicstra,  as  was 
also  tlio  Mcnuotto  and  its  lieantilul  'I'lio  in  B  flat 
major. 

Tlie  I'.i'inliovi'Ti  ()vf)lnre  ollcrecl  a  marker!  eon- 
trasl  lo  llie  (irst  work  on  tile  proprammo  :  massive, 
criiiid,  and  full  of  rich  harmony  it  was  "solid  food." 
The  fiigal  passapo  at  its  close  was  given  with  great 
spirit,  and  I  ho  different  voci  were  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctlv  difinod. 

'I'he  Schumann  Symphony  is  a  most  attractive 
work,  fall  of  ideas  and  rich  in  subtle  harmonies.  The 
2d  and  3d  movements  are  especially  attractive  ;  the 
former — a  delightful  Scherzo  in  C  major — is  very 
winning.  In  tlio  third  phrase,  where  the  pedal  point 
remains  persistently  and  resolutely  on  C,  while  the 
upper  harmony  moves  throHgh_lliat  and  the  relative 
keys,  the  pathetic,  appealing  character  is  very  noticc- 
ahlc. 

In  the  .'ill  movement(niarked  nirJd  schnell  and  really 
an  andante  con  moto)  a  peculiarly  graceful  effect  is 
produced  hy  the  setting  off,  as  one  might  say,  of  two 
heauliful  themes,  the  one  against  the  other,  hy  tho 
string  and  wind  orchestras.  The  whole  movement 
is  full  of  quiet  and  peace. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  lie  Meyer's  performance  ithe- 
eomes  the  duty  of  a  faithful  critic  10  utter  a  few  un- 
pleasant hut  necessary  truths.  It  would  bo  fiir  bet- 
ter if  at  suck  a  concert  that  gentleman  should  play 
music  of  a  classical  character.  His  selections  could 
could  scarcely  be  dignified  by  that  name,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chopin  Nocturne,  and  r//«(  was  mur- 
dered outright  by  the  insertion  of  flourishes  and  em- 
bellishments wduch  were  thoroughly  meretricious  and 
tolallv  devoid  of  the  Chopin  spirit.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is  useless  for 
Mr.  De  Meyer  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  works 
of  tho  author  just  mentioned  ;  any  such  attempt  must 
result  in  failure  ;  if  we  arc  to  hear  Chopin  let  us  hear 
him,  and  not  somebody  else.  Mr.  De  M.'s  encores, 
also,  were  of  a  trashy  character,  the  second  one  be- 
inir  apparently  an  ordinary  (literally  so)  polka. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  most  praisewor- 
thy desire  to  please  his  patrons,  should  employ  artists 
whom  the  musical  ^Yorld  has  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  but  it  is  not  well  that  the  character  of  sucli  con- 
certs as  the  Symphony  Soirees  should  be  lowered  liy 
such  performances  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  display  would  not  have 
been  allowed  in  Vienna  or  London;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  attemp'ed  Ihere. 

The  audience,  although  not  as  large  as  could  be 
wished,  was  an  attentive  and  an  appreciative  one. 
The  applause,  however,  was  too  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed, an  error  only  too  common  with  an  American 
audience.  F. 

New  York,  Dec.  3. — Mr.  F.  L.  Harrison  began 
the  series  of  six  Oratorios,  previously  announced,  hy 
giving  on  Thanksgiving  evening  Haydn's  "Seasons," 
with  chorus  by  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society,  and 
with  Mmc.  Rosa,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Thomas 
for  soloists. 

This  is  the  least  interesting  of  Haydn's  two  Ora- 
torios, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
barren  and  dead  than  the  text,  which  is  from  Thom- 
son with  all  the  poetry  eliminated.  Yet,  being 
Haydn's,  the  music  cannot  fail  of  being  always  fresh, 
sunny  and  healthful ;  breathing  of  Spring-time  and 
violets,  and  green  banks  "whereon  the  wild  thyme 
blows  ;"  or,  if  of  sorrow  at  all,  it  is  a  pure,  trustful 
grief,  a  gentle,  innocent  sadness,  like  that  of  Nature 
herself.  The  music  too  has  another  claim  upon  our 
attention,  for  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  master's  de- 
clining years,  and  we  know  that,  to  him,  tho  bird- 
songs  and  murmur  of  waters  must  have  sounded 
faintly  and  afar.  And  so  we  are  attentive  and  pleased, 


if  not  satisfied,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  tho 
same  hand  which  penned  this  pretty  music  produced 
those  sublime  choruses,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and 
•'The  Heavens  are  telling." 

Mr.  Hitter  was  conductor  anrl  leader  of  orchestra, 
and  the  performance  was  a  very  successful  one. 

Next  on  the  list  wo  have  Handel's  "Samson," 
which  will  he  given  on  the  11th  of  Beccmhcr,  and 
from  the  number  assembled  to  hear  the  "Seasons," 
wo  judge  that  Mr.  Harrison's  enterprise  will  be 
warmly  supported. 

The  ninth  Sunday  evening  concert  [Dec  l6t]  wit- 
nessed the  debut  of  a  new  prima  donna.  Miss  Jenny 
Busk,  whom  we  might  easily  believe  to  be  a  German, 
so  faultless  was  her  pronunciation  in  pinging  an  aria 
from  "Tho  Magic  Flute."  She  is,  however,  wo  «re 
told,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  lias  recently  return- 
ed from  Europe,  where  she  has  received  her  educa- 
tion. Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, with  a  freshness  and  flexibility  which  give  prom-, 
ise  of  even  more  than  sheaccomjilishcd.  Such  faults 
of  style  as  were  discernible  might  easily  be  traced  to 
a  ncrvonsncss  which  on  such  an  occasion  was  natu- 
ral enough,  and  her  reception  was  a  very  flattering 
one.  Besides  the  Mozart  aria,  she  sang  the  waltz 
from  linmco,  and  that  difficult,  because  insipid  bal- 
lad, "Coming  thro'  the  Rye." 

De  Meyer  coquetted  with  the  piano,  after  his  in- 
imitable, half  vexations,  half  delightful  fashion,  play- 
ing of  course  his  own  compositions,  and,  in  response 
to  an  encore,  taking  a  theme  from  the  "Duchess  of 
Gerolstein,"  ndiich  he  worked  out  in  a  very  fanciful 
and  brilliant  manner. 

Carl  Rosa  played  the  Ernst  Elctjie,  and  Mr.  Col- 
field,  at  the  organ,  gave  selections  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Sonatas. 

And  now  a  word  apropos  of  Sunday  Concerts. 
We  do  not  side  with  those  who,  having  no  idea  of 
music,  except  as  a  means  of  amnsement,  would  close 
the  doors  of  the  concert  room  on  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
contrary  we  know  that  there  is  more  of  truth  in  a 
Sonata  of  Haydn's  or  a  song  of  Mendelssohn's,  right- 
ly understood,  than  in  a  score  of  sermons.  We  know 
also  that  all  good  music  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  sacred; 
but  wo  wish  to  sec  all  that  belongs  to  the  ball-room 
and  all  characterless  piano-forte  jugglery  banished 
from  the  concert  hall  on  the  Sabbath,  if  at  no  other 
time.  There  is  now  certainly  need  of  reform  in  this 
respect.  A.  A.  c. 

Nnw'  YoT?K,  Dec.  16. — The  second  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Concert  occurred  on  Saturday  evening 
Dec.  14th,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  the  air 
and  the  snowed  np  condition  of  the  streets,  the  audi- 
ence was  a  large  one,  and  the  cheerful  looking  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  City  of  Churches.     I  append  the  programme  : 

2'i  Symphnny,  0  ranjor Scbumnnn. 

Cavatina,  "?p  Romeo. " Bellini. 

Mis.*!  Florence  Rire  (Contralto). 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  31,  (first  time) Yieustempp. 

Mnie,  O.nniilla  ttr.'^o. 
2  mOTements  from  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor, 

(posthumous) Schubert. 

Romance,  Lurline,  "Sweet  Spirit". Wallace. 

Mis.s  Rice. 
Violin  Solo          Dime   TJr?o. 
rocrae  Symphonique,  "Les  Preludes" Liszt. 

In  the  Symphony  we  sec  the  most  admirable  ex- 
ample of  Schnmann's  genius.  I  shall  reserve  for  a 
future  occasion  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  work, 
and  have  only  space  in  this  letter  to  particularize  the 
3d  movement.  I  can  but  feebly  attempt  to  describe 
the  skill  with  which  the  serious  and  lovely  theme  is 
t.aken,  (in  one  p.assnge)  now  by  the  clarinet,  now  by 
the  flute,  and  anon  by  tho  violins,  when  it  merges 
into  a  sustained  trill  on  high  A  by  the  latter  instru- 
ments, gradually  diminishing  in  sound,  while  softly 
steals  in  the  oboe  with  the  theme,  the  violins  mean- 
time slowly  dropping  down  through  intermediate 
semitones  to  E  flat,  and  then  vanishing  into  thin  air. 
At  the  close  of  the  movement  occur  two  themes — or 
rather  fragments  of  the   first,  the  lower  one  taken  by 


tho  contrahassi  and  sinking  down,  down  into  unfath- 
omable depths.     It  is  a  complete  and  perfect  poem. 

The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  in  general 
satisfactory.  There  was,  however,  in  the  movement 
just  mentioned,  a  certain  shakincss  in  the  high  notes 
on  the  part  of  the  violins. 

In  the  two  movements  of  Schubert's  posthumous 
Symphony  arc  plainly  discernible  traces  of  the  genius 
which  conceived  the  glorious  work  in  C-m.'ijor,  of 
which  Schumann  said  and  wrote  such  noble  and  wor- 
thy things.  The  2d  movement  (of  the  former),  in  E 
major,  is  quite  Mendclssohnian  in  spirit  and  treat- 
ment. 

Liszt's  "Preludes"  were  doubtless  interesting  to 
those  who  can  endure  the  orchestral  works  of  that 
author. 

Mme.  Urso  played  with  that  admirable  purity  of 
tone  and  delicacy  of  toucli  for  which  that  artist  is  so 
justly  celebrated  ;  had  she  a  stronger  bow  there  would 
absolutely  he  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  arcurnry 
of  her  intonation  she  is  second  only  to  Joachim.  The 
Concerto  is  a  work  of  mediocre  ability,  noticeable 
only  for  abstruse  harmonic  changes,  musician-like 
treatment  and  paucity  of  ideas. 

Miss  Rice  sang  badly.  Her  voice  is  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic, and  her  method  faulty.  We  would 
suggest  to  her  that  drawling  is  not  taste,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  land  upon  particular  notes  with  such 
hammer  like  force. 

Tho  character  of  the  programme  is  somewhat 
anomalous  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  tho 
Brooklyn  Society  is  below  that  of  the  New  York 
one.  Tho  former  is,  however,  a  younger  institution, 
and  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  taste  while  in  a 
state  of  growth.  F. 

itoig|f s  laurnd  of  Ilnsk. 

_ ^  ■  ^         ■  ■— 

BOSTON.  DKC.  91,  1867. 

Symphony  Concerts. 
The  third  of  tho  ssries  (Dec.  5)  appeared  to 
interest  the  audience  as  much  as  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, although  neither  of  the  two  Sympho- 
nies was  a  fjrcai  one.  Such  an  audience  is  in  it- 
self almost  as  harmonizing  and  inspiring  as  the 
music  ;  indeed,  with  the  one  exception  perhaps 
of  that  to  which  IMr.  Dickens  read,  these  Sym- 
phony audiences  in  character  are  about  the  best 
large  audiences  found  anywhere.  Better  listen- 
ers to  the  best,  we  never  knew  ;  it  is  not  their 
fault  that  a  few  restless  exceptional  ones  disturb 
their  enjoyment  by  coming  in  late  or  going  out 
early.  The  orchestra  still  shows  a  better  spirit 
and  new  signs  of  improvement.  Never  before 
has  it  been  in  so  good  a  condition  to  make  the 
following  programme  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" Schumann. 

Aria:  "Nonpiudi  fiori.''  from  "La  Clemenza  di 

Tito" Mozart. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton. 
Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  tiat Gade. 

Symphony  in  G Ilaydn. 

Sengs:  n.    "Allurement,"  [The  Water  Sprites). .Dessauer. 

b.  "Hunting  Song."' Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton. 
Overture  to  "Euryanthe" TVeber. 

The  novelties  were  the  two  light  but  very 
pleasing  Symphonies.  Particularly  charming 
was  the  one  by  Haydn,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
usual  set  of  twelve  composed  for  Salomon  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  we  suspect  was  never  played  be- 
fore in  this  country.  It  is  a  delightful  Symphony; 
so  bright  and  gay  and  full  of  frolic  and  imagina- 
tive humor  in  the  quick  movements  ;  so  deep  and 
sweet  and  tender,  at  once  serene  and  solemn,  in 
the  beautiful  Largo  Cperhaps  some  of  the  audi- 
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ence  recognized  in  its  theme  an  old  psalm  tune 
of  their  j'onnger  days,  which  "Miisic-of-Nature" 
Gardiner  had  clipped  out  of  it,  and  which  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Ilandel  and  llaydn  Collec- 
tion went,  if  we  remember  rij^htly,  by  the,  name 
of  "Milton").  The  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  is 
a  short,  almost  trivial  little  phrase  in  itself,  but  it 
is  worked  up  most  felicitously,  dancing  like  a 
sunbeam  all  about  the  walls.  The  third  move- 
ment is  a  most  genuine  Minuet,  as  distinguished 
from  the  modern  Scherzo  ;  and  the  Trio,  with  its 
quaint  and  subtle  play  of  melody,  upon  a  drone 
bass  in  fifths,  tickles  the  ear  and  fancy  as  the 
play  of  opaline  colors  does  the  eye.  But  the  most 
humorous  of  all  is  the  Finale,  the  subject  of 
which  is  liomely  enough  for  a  contra-dance  fa 
country  dance,  if  you  will)  ;  but  then  the  dancers 
are  so  fine,  there  is  so  much  life  and  wit  and  ge- 
nius, so  much  contrast  of  character,  such  a  wealth 
of  good  spirits,  such  quick  invention,  quick  per- 
ception of  everything  that  can  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  all  in  motion  to  the  homely  tune  :— in  oth- 
er words  it  is  so  artistically  worked  up,  with  all 
the  arts  of  imitation,  illustration,  contrast  of  in- 
strumental colors,  that  it  seems  to  swarm  with 
Iiap[)y  thoughts.  Haydn  is  not  great  or  deep  like 
Beethoven  ;  his  forms,  his  orchestra,  are  small 
compared  with  the  more  modern  Symphonists  ; 
but  our  musical  public  began  with  Beethoven, 
and  know  him  now  so  well  that  it  is  high  time 
we  supplied  the  blank  in  our  education  and  made 
ourselves  familiar  with  those  perfect  models  of  the 
symphonic  art,  as  such,  the  Symphonies  of  Father 
llaydn.  They  are  so  wholesome  and  refreshing! 
And  why  must  we  always  crave  a  great  excite- 
ment ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  children  when 
we  can.  Now  this  is  drinking  diild-Iike  joy  from 
goblets  that  arc  masterworks  of  Art. 

Gade's  fourth  Synqihony  is  not  at  all  comparable 
for  genius  and  originality  lo  the  first,  the  well- 
known  one  in  C  minor.  It  has  the  charm  of  the 
same  wild  Northern  mood  ;  the  same  images  and 
snatches  of  old  song  and  tradition  haunt  the  im- 
agination ;  an<l  tlie  style  of  workmanship  is  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  feebler  cfi'ort  of  creation,  a 
vain  attemjit  to  say  something  new  out  of  a  re- 
membered inspiration.  The  only  strikinizly  orig- 
inal thing  in  it  i.s  the  Scherzo.  Yet  all  the  move- 
ments are  beautiful,  particularly  the  Andante, 
and  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  listen  to 
for  a  few  times.  It  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Zerraitn 
and  the  Orchestra  if  it  was  not  highly  enjoyed, 
for  it  was  nicely  rendered,  as  was  the  Haydn 
after  it. 

The  great  things  of  the  programme  were  the 
two  Overtures,  both  of  which  were  played  for  (he 
third  season  'n  these  Concerts.  They  were  bet- 
ter played,  and  their  power  and  beauty  more 
(Ic'efily  felt,  than  ever  before. — although  the  noise 
of  late  comers  blurred  the  Oinnriva  picture  for 
not  a  few. 

Mrs.  IvKMrTox  sang  the  groat  .\ria  from  Tito 
with  taste  and  feeling,  in  a  lar^e  and  noble  style; 
and  the  delicious  orchestral  accompaniments  went 
0  a  charm  ;  the  florid  clarinet  vljblii/ato,  running 
all  through  the  ]iiece,  claiming  especial  mention 
for  the  beautiful  tone  and  style  in  which  it  was 
played.  The  smaller  songs  were  choice  and  veiy 
nicely  sung  to  Mr.  Dresel's  accompaniment. 

An  interval  of  four  weeks  nccuis  before  the  fifth 
Concert  (.Ian.  16.)  of  which  the  main  features  will  be 
the  i;reat  C-ni.ijor  Sviiiphony  by  Scliuiicrt  ;  a  Sciiu- 
bcrt  Oyciture. — eitlier  that  to  "  Fierabr.Ts,"  or  one 
not  yet  brnrcl,  to  "  AlOmse  nml  Kstrclla  ;"  and  tlio 
first  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Concertos,  in  C,  playcfi 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, — the  last  one  of  the  five  which 
yet   remains   unheard    in   those  Concerts. 


Italian  Opera. 

Italian  Opera,  as  manajjed  in  this  country,  is  not 
•an  improving  institution.  Wo  had  the  best  of  it, 
that  wo  seem  likely  ever  to  get,  vears  ago.  From 
year  to  year,  as  a  rule,  it  nil  the  time  grows  worse. 
The  only  tiling  that  is  learned  liy  so  much  experience 
seems  to  be,  not  how  to  do  it  better,  but  liow  to  do 
it  clieaper;  how  to  make  wliat  is. third-rate  pass  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  paying  jieoplo  for  first-rate  ; 
for  if  the  real  music-lovers,  if  the  cultivated  and 
refined  bocomo  indifferent  to  it,  there  is  always 
a  fresh  public,  of  wouldbe  fasliionables,  nouveaux 
riches,  who  have  a  notion  that  it  is  "the  thing"  and 
of  course  all  very  fine.  It  does  not  improve,  and 
therefore  must  deteriorate,  because  it  is  not  an 
institution,  bnt  is  left  altogether  to  individual  specu- 
lation,— so  that  advertisement  has  as  much  to  do 
with  its  success  as  Art. 

This  is  only  general  comment  on  the  state  and 
endcncy  of  Opera  in  this  country.  It  is  not  saving, 
that  it  never  offers  us  anything  good.  Of  course 
there  must  be  something  of  real  exeellcnco  on  which 
to  base  an  appeal  even  lo  an  ignorant  public,  and 
the  knowing  ones  must  be  to  some  extent  conciliated  : 
— how  to  do  this  the  most  economically,  is  the  mana- 
gerial problem. 

The  company  at  Selwyn's  beautiful  Theatre  these 
two  weeks  past,  has  at  any  rate  given  a  much  better 
representation  of  Don  Giovanni  and  of  //  DarUere, 
than  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  in  most 
respects,  the  Don  Giovanni  was  capital.  Mme. 
I'arei'.v  Rosa's  all-suliicieiicy  of  voire.  %vith  her 
consummate  vocal  art,  as  well  as  line  dramatic  verve 
and  well-sustained,  consistent  action,  made  one  of 
the  most  effeclive  nontia  Annas  that  we  have  ever 
known.  The  wonderful  music  and  pathos  of  the 
first  scene  tohi  for  the  first  time  almost  for  what  it  is 
worth.  In  the  great  recitative  and  aria  :  Or  sni  ilii 
t'onore,  she  rose  to  thrilling  heights  of  Ivric  declama- 
tion ;  and  the  ■'I,,«tter"  Aria  (.Vuii  mi  dlr]  was  most 
nobly,  beautifully  rendered.  She,  althnugb  with  less 
of  the  fine  sympathetic  ipialitv  than  maiiv  singers  in 
all  else  inferior,  seemed  to  put  life  into  the  whole 
performance,  so  that  all  did  their  best. 

Miss  IIaitk  made  a  cbarmitigly  coquettish,  girlish 
Zerlina,  acting  it  to  the  life  and  .ringing  very  finely  ; 
nor  had  her  voice  lost  any  of  its  fresh,  true,  vibra- 
ting quality,  as  we  thouglit  it  had  in  .Tiiliet,  a 
character  entirelv  too  ideal  fir  her.  Miss  Honcon'I 
at  least  loftked  Elvira  sweetly,  and  represented  the 
part  sensibly. — which  seldom  can  be  said  of  the 
Elviras  ;  in  the  scene  with  Eoporello  she  acted  just 
right.  Her  singing  is  fcelile,  yet  now  and  then, 
overcoming  timidity,  she  gives  a  pas-Jage  tellingly 
and  sweetly,  and  the  qinilitv  of  tlio  voice  is  musical 
and  sympathetic.  Bkli.ini  really  made  a  capital 
Don  .luan  ;  his  sonnioiiji  baritone  tdid  at  all  jioiiit^, 
and  his  action  lacked  neither  liveliness  nor  dignity  ; 
hut  he  spoiled  the  simjilicity  of  the  .Serenade  melody. 
UoNroNi,  in  better  voice  than  last  year,  made  an 
exquisitely  droll  T.epnrello ;  if  he  make  the  farce 
sometimes  too  broad,  as  is  the  way  wiili  nil  of  tbcin, 
yon  still  feel  nil  the  lime  that  he  is  nn  artist.  The 
orchestra,  under  Borgmann's  sure  baton,  was 
respectable;  the  choi'uses,  scenery  and  all,  uncom- 
monly good,  and  there  was  more  spirit  than  usual  in 
the  first  finale  (the  Ball  scene.) 

We  never  liked  Mme.  TiosA  so  much  as  in  Donna 
Anna,  unless  it  were  in  ]?o«iiia.  There  she  sang  and 
acted  with  the  gi-eatest  life  and  ease  and  fluency ; 
and  BoN'CONi's  Figaro  and  AsTONncci's  Basiiio 
were  so  excellent,  that  ''The  Barber"  was  relished 
with  a  fresh  zest.  Sig.  Baraoi.ia  did  very  credi- 
tably as  Almavivfl,  as  he  did  also  as  Don  t^ttnvin  ; 
IiIb  voice  is  sweet,  he  sings  with  feeling,  and  has  a 
nicely  finished  florid  execution  ;  only  in  large  and 
even  melody  a  weak  trfuioln  besets  him. 

Of  Gounod's  "Komeo  and  .Tuliet,"  wdiich  we  heard 
only  once,  our  first  impression  accords  with  that  of 
the  majority,  we  think.  The  opera  as  a  whole  falls 
far  short  of  its  hmie.  and  of  Shakespeare.  Musically 
it  has  fine  passages,  ingenious  points  of  instrumeiita- 
tion,  &e.,  but  contains  much  that  is  trivial,  more  that 
is  tame.  Every  one  felt  the  family  likeness  with  the 
P'lust  music;  it  is  the  same  inspiration  feebly  recall- 
ed. Corresponding  situations  correspondingly  treat- 
ed :  thus,  the  really  fine  thing  in  it.  the  kjvers'  duet 
in  the  fourth  act,  is  the  Garden  Scene  in  Fnu<t  again, 
but  not  so  good  as  that  :  the  pretty  Komanza  of  the 
I'age  answers  to  Siebel's  song  ;  .Tuliet's  song  of  girl- 
ish joy  in  the  first  scene,  a  mere  waltz,  is  not  so  inter- 
esting as  Gietchen's  Jewel   aria  ;  Mercutio's  Queen 


Mab  song,  nn  utter  failure  with  all  the  fantastical 
strivings,  hardly  humors,  in  the  orchestra,  answers 
to  Mcphisto's  drinking  song  ;  the  tight  in  the  ibiid 
net,  to  that  in  Fans!,  but  with  strong  snggeslion  of 
the  Iluqnenols.  Perhaps  the  most  original  and  haiipy 
thought  of  all  is  the  Overture  wit'i  the  chanted  Pro- 
logue by  all  the  diainalia  persona:  en  tahhtinx  viiants. 
— But  these  are  mere  impressions.  The  performance 
was  fair.  Sig.  Pancani,  a  big  and  burly  man  fur  a 
Romeo,  hns  a  tenor  of  good  volume  and  sweetness, 
and  sang  with  delicate  and  chaste  expression.  The 
Juliet  was  rather  too  doll-like. 

Mme.  KosA  lias  also  sung  in  11  Trovatnre  and  Kor- 
mii  ;  and  there  have  been  indifferent  performances  of 
Lucrezia  Borf/ia,  Crisjiinoani}  Ernani.  Another  nov- 
elty, Petrella's  comic  "Carnival  of  Venice."  we 
have  not  yet  beard.  The  audiences  were  small  until 
Parepa  came. 


Pianos  at  the  Exposition. 

We  have  not  meddled  much  in  the  great  con- 
troversy. In  eoinmon,  doubtless,  with  nearly  all  our 
readers,  finding  the  newspapers  full  of  it  aj  nausenm, 
wo  long  ago  had  ceased  to  read.  Moreover,  with 
most  musical  persons  hereabouts,  we  have  come  to 
our  own  opinions  in  our  own  way,  hearing  and 
judging  for  ourselves,  and  should  prefer  the  average 
of  Chickering  pianos  to  any  Steinwny  that  we  ever 
heard,  in  spite  of  French  Juries,  Mons.  Feiis,  or 
the  Emperor  himself  We  never  thought  they  neejled 
nny  such  endorsement.  Merit  makes  its  own  way 
with  or  without  medals.  Indeed  this  medal  competi- 
tion at  great  Expositions  stirs  up  excitement  by  so 
many  questionable  means,  raises  such  a  senseless 
clamor,  such  a  dust,  that  calm,  unbiassed  judgment 
becomes  almost  impossible.  How  can  one  get  a 
clear  impression  in  such  a  turbulent  arena'  Any- 
where else,  in  the  concert  rooms  of  one's  own  town, 
at  home  in  his  own  house,  can  one  judge  better  than 
in  circumstances  so  exceptional.  We  wish  the 
I'.mperor,  should  his  ambition  ever  prompt  him  to 
give  another  World's  Exposition,  would  have  it 
absolutely  without  medals  or  awards  ;  the  comparison 
of  products  would  be  equally  instructive,  and  the 
conclusions  fur  more  genuine. 

But  here  has  been  a  question  of  fact :  Which  party 
had  the  highest  award  '  Touching  which  we  onco 
ventured,  having  got  bold  of  a  document  not  then 
published  in  this  country,  the  "Lisle  Officidle  ties 
JlccoiiijKnses,"  &.C.,  to  suggest  an  inference  from  it, 
which  now  appears  to  be  the  right  one.  In  our 
paper  of  Aug  I",  we  translated  a  portion  of  the 
List,  adding  this  comment : 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Decorations 
are  clashed  as  the.  highest  grade  of  honor  ;  next 
comes  the  Gntnd  Prize,  awarded  only  to  M.  Sax  ; 
and  third  in  graile  in  the  Gianil  Mulol.  The  piano- 
making  hou.sc  of  Erard  placed  itself  out  of  the  <oni- 
petition  by  the  fiict  that  one  of  its  members  (M. 
Schaefi'er)  was  on  the  .Jury  ;  but  on  thi«  gentleman, 
as  well  as  on  Mr.  Chickering,  was  hcstowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  why,  if  not  by  way 
of  recognizing  these  two  as  at  the  head  of  all  the 
makers  of  Pianos  '  'I  he  French  have  long  regarded 
the  Erard  as  the  Grand  PiaiKi  of  all  the  world,  be- 
yond competition  ;  by  this  act  now  they  welcome  the 
Chickering  to  an  equal  jilace  beside  the  olqect  of 
their  o\yn  pride. 

That  this  obvious  interjiietalion  was  the  right  one 
is  now  definitely  settled  by  the  following  : 

Paris,  N'uv.  19,  1SC7. 

Li'.TTKR  i*HOM  Mr.  C.  F.  Chickering.  My  at- 
tention has  several  times  been  called  to  paragraphs 
and  extracts  in  American  journals,  stating  that  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  on  the  1st  of  .July  last,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  of  Chickering  &.  Sons,  as  an 
award  from  the  Exposition  Universelle,  "was  a  mere 
personal  compliment;"  that  I  "had  bought  it;" 
that  "it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Exposition  ;" 
that  "the  order  had  been  obtained  by  .Mr.  F.  f.'hick- 
ering,  who  produced  it  personally,  and  upon  personal 
applicntion  for  the  same,  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;"  that  "it  is  a  personal  matter,  outside  of  and 
without  llie  slightest  connection  with  the  official 
awarils  of  the  Exposition  ;"  that  "I  did  not  receivo 
it  till  several  days  after  the  1st  of  July  ;"  and  many 
other  remarks  of  the  same  iialuro. 
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Knowing  full  well  t)ie  f50ur('e  from  wliioii  these 
sUitcinents  emanate,  and  as  the  facta  with  oHieial 
proofs  had  nlreiidy  heen  puhlished,  I  had  up  to  this 
time  considered  it  unnecessary  to  malto  any  denial 
of  these  reports  ;  but,  as  I  find  that  sncli  statements 
are  still  hein;:;  extensively  copied  and  reproduced,  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
firm  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  make  a  positive 
dniid  of  all  such  statements,  which  are  evidently 
written  and  pnblislicd  Cor  the  solo  purpose  of  giving 
to  this  award  a  false  and  deteriorated  valne  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  public  ;  and  in  making  this 
denial  I  he^  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts  : 

I  never  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
asked  for,  nor  <lid  I  ever  use  any  influence,  personal 
or  otherwise,  to  obtain  this  high  distinction. 

My  oIB-mkI  notification  of  tlie  awai-d  is  dated  June 
.10.  1867,  and  wa^  rcccivcil  by  mo  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Its  connection  with  the  oflicial  awards  of  tlie  Exposi- 
tion can  he  understood  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  olTicial  organ  of  the  French  Empire,  Le 
Moniteur,  of  July  2,  1867,  which,  in  tiie  list  of  awards, 
under  the  head  of  "Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or," places,  among  other  names,  that  of  '^Monaitmr 
CLickt'.rhtij,  Ftictor  tie  Pianos,  Erposanf,"  and  its 
relative  value  can  be  seen  from  the  tollowing  extract 
of  the  report  of  Mons.  Rouher,  French  Minister  of 
State  and  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, read  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Public,  at  the 
distribution  of  awarils  on  the  1st  of  July. 

'*Thanks  to  an  activity  which  had  surmounted  all 
obst.'xcles,  the  decisions  demanded  for  the  jury  for 
the  first  of  July  are  all  rendered,  and  the  result  can 
be  proclaimed  to-day  before  your  Majesty.  The  jury 
has  distributed  to  the  exhibitors  6-t  grand  prizes,  883 
gold  medals,  ,'!65.'?  silver  medals,  6.")65  bronze  medals, 
5801  honorable  inentions. 

"The  present  solemnity  is  crowned  by  the  procla- 
mation of  still  higher  rewards. 

"Your  Majesty  hiis  deigned  to  award  to  the  most 
eminent  of  the  exhibitors  of  this  pacific  strife  'The 
Imperial  Cross  of  the  LeL'ion  of  Honor.'" 

It  may  be  that  the  friends  and  correspondents  who 
write  in  the  interests  of  other  exhibitors,  who  did  not 
receive  this  award,  know  more  of  the  value  of  the 
diflferent  recompenses  than  do  those  who  occupy 
hiirh  pusitions  in  the  management  and  government 
of  the  Exposition  ;  but  while  I  have  the  power  to 
base  my  claims  upon  facts  and  proofs  as  well  found- 
ed as  the  foregoing  extracts,  I  shall  still  continue  to 
claim  and  to  announce  as  we  have  already  done, 
that  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  the  "High- 
est Award"  awarded  by  the  "Exposition  Univer- 
selle,"  and  that  Chickeringi  Sons  are  the  only  Com- 
peting Exhibitors  of  Pianos  who  have  received  the 
double  recompense  of  the  "Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor"  and  a  First  Gold  Meilfll. 

(Signed)  C.  F.  Ciiickering. 

TuE  Pl\NOS.  Conrltish-e  P'onf  of  the  Highest  Award  to 
Chirlc^rnm  tf  Sini.^.  'flie  followinf;  letters  have  just  been 
received  trnm  P. iris  by  Mei^srs.  Chirl<erinj5  &  Sons,  whirh 
cl.-arlv  and  very  plainly  prove  tnat  tlie  Gold  Medal.s  at  the 
Paris  Exiiibition  were  alt  alike  and  of  equal  vahtf.  and  that  the 
Cross  of  the  -'Lecion  of  Honor"  wa^  awarded  by  a  higher 
power  than  the  Jnrie.s,  viz.:  by  tlie  EiJiperor,  as  a  "Superior 
Award"  oyer  Medals  for  the  superior  merit  of  the  Chieberiug 
Flauos  ; 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Monsieur  l-'etis,  Member  and  Reporter  of 
the  Jury  of  the  lOtli  Class  of  the  Exposition  Uoiyersolle, 
rari.^,  1SG7  : 

[Translation  ] 

Bkcssels,  Nov.  19, 1SG7. 

Mr.    Cltirkerins: 

Sir,— I  c.innot  refuse  to  declare,  as  member  of  the  Jury  of 
the  10th  Class,  that  wliich  is  undeniably  established  by  the 
Moniteur  of  2d  July,  18H7,  viz.  : 

Tli.it  there  is  one  single  cla.ss  of  Gold  Medals  for  the  Exhibi- 
tor.s:  that  the  Decoration  of  the  Lefxion  of  Honor  constitutes  a 
recompense  of  a  superior  order,  and  that  it  had  been  accorded 
to  you  by  the  Eoiperor  for  the  merit  of  your  instruments. 
Accept  my  salutation, 

(Sisned)  Fetis. 

Member  of  the  Jury  of  tlie  10th  Class  of  the  Exposition  Uni- 

verselle,  Paris.  1S67. 

Copy  of  letters   from    Ambroise    TbomaB   and   F.  A.  ttavacrt, 

Members  of  the  Jury: 
Gentleynen: 

I  must  tell  you  that  whatever  may  be  the  Order  in  which 
the  names  have  been  inscribed  in  ench  kind  of  recoinpen.se 
awarded  in  the  10th  Class,  the  Gold  Medal— to  speak  of  this 
one — is  the  Firsl  MedaL  There  are  not  two  classes  of  Gold 
Medals. 

Receive  mv  salutations, 

(Signed)  Ambroise  Thom.ys. 

I  am  completely  f  f  the  opinion  of  my  confrere  Thomas. 

iSiKued)  F.  G.\v.\ERT. 

New  Haven. — Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  was  per- 
foiined  on  the  10th  inst.  by  the  Mendelssohn  Socie- 
ty, with  the  aid  of  some  of  our  Boston  singers,  who 
no  doubt  deserve  the  compliment  contained  in  the 
following  notice  from  the  Palladium  : 


The  chorus,  numbering  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
sang  the  dillicult  music  allotted  to  them  with  great 
steadiness.  The  first  and  second  chorales  were  giv- 
en with  a  good  volume  of  sound,  and  the  smoothness 
so  requisite  for  this  species  of  composition.  Their 
lovely  melodies,  especially  that  of  "To  Thee,  () 
Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,"  evidently  deeply  impressed 
the  audience.  The  very  diflieult  chorus,  "liise  np. 
Arise!  anil  Shine!"  was  sung  with  much  precision 
and  force,  as  was  also  that  in  the  same  part,  "The 
Lord  He  is  Good."  The  Gontilo  choruses,  so  per- 
fectly contrasted  in  style  with  the  .Tewish  and  Clirts- 
ti.in  Tniisie,  were  also  finely  done.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  more  than  maintained  the  favor  she  Inul  al- 
ready won  by  her  admirable  singing  at  the  previous 
concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn.  She  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  delivered  the  numerous  recitatives  which 
fell  to  her  share  with  much  dramatic  force  and  ad- 
mirable enunciation — the  latter  a  rare  r|uality.  The 
beautiful  aria  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!"  was  sung 
with  most  delicate  and  touching  feeling,  and  with  a 
simplicity  which  .showed  the  conscientious  artist. 
Mrs.  Smith  also  took  the  contralto  air  "But  the  Lord 
is  mindful,"  and  gave  it  with  a  rare  depth  of  tone 
and  beauty  of  expression.  This  is  a  vocal  feat  of 
which  any  singer  might  be  proad.  Mr.  James  Whit- 
ney rendered  the  tenor  music  very  successfully  ;  the 
air  "Be  Thou  Faithful"  was  given  with  great  ten- 
derness. Of  his  brother,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  he  was  in  superb  voice,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  difficult  part  showed 
himself  an  admirable  artist.  We  were  willing  to 
make  allowance  for  the  orchestra,  composed  as  it  was 
so  largely  of  members  of  the  recently  formed  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  who  have  had,  as  vet,  hut  slight 
opportunity  of  pr.Tcticing  together.  They,  however, 
did  not  need  indnlgenee,  performing  their  part  very 
steadily,  and  giving  every  reason  to  anticipate  for 
the  new  society  a  successful  career,  and  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  New  Haven  will  have  an  orches- 
tra of  its  own.  Dr.  Anderson  led  with  his  usual 
ability. 

Philadelphia. — Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  been  solicited 
to  repeat  the  series  of  Beethoven  Matine'es  given  in 
the  season  of  lS6.'i-fi6,  and  has  engaged  the  Foyer  of 
the  Academy  of  .Music  for  that  purpo.se.  A  matine'e 
will  be  given  on  alternate  Fridays,  commencing  Jan- 
uary 3d.  and  the  course  will  end  on  May  8th. 

The  whole  number  of  Sonatas  composed  for  Piano 
Solo  will  be  performed,  and,  during  the  series,  songs 
of  a  character  to  correspond  with  the  general  style  of 
these  performances  will  bo  introduced. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony stirred  "tho  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  last 
Saturday  evening.  It  was  a  new  emotion,  and  came 
in  the  "Grand  Army  Course  of  Entertainments."  A 
small  orchestra  of  24  of  the  best  Boston  musicians, 
with  Zerrahn  for  conductor,  performed  it  to  the  great 
deliglit  of  all.  Tho  Second  Part  of  the  concert 
opened  with  tho  Overture  to  Ver  Freyschulz  and 
closed  with  that  to  "La  Sire'ne"  by  Auber ;  the  in- 
tervening space  being  filled  with  songs,  trios,  violon- 
cello solo,  Strauss  waltzes,  &c — The  Lagrange-Brig- 
noli  Opera  troupe  performed  Martha  here  last  week. 
Miss  McCulloch  taking  the  place  of  Mme.  Lagrange, 
who  was  ill. — The  Mozart  and  Beethoven  Chor.al 
Union  announce  the  Messiah  for  Christmas  night. 

Dratii  of  Pacini. — A  dispatch  dated  yesterday, 
at  Florence,  mentions  tho  death  of  Giovanni  Pacini, 
the  Italian  composer.  His  opera  of  Saffo,  played 
some  years  ago  here  and  in  other  American  cities,  is 
the  only  one  by  which  he  is  well  known  ;  but  during 
his  long  life  he  wrote  thirty  or  forty  operas,  most  of 
which  had  considerable  success.  Pacini  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  in  1790,  but  going  to  Rome  in 
bis  youth,  he  became  known  as  "Pacini  di  Konia." 
He  studied  composition  at  Bologna,  under  Marchesi 
and  Mattel,  and,  when  18  years  old,  produced  an 
opera  at  Venice,  which  succeeded.  In  after  years 
he  wrote  operas  for  all  the  principal  Italian  theatres. 
Madame  Pasta  sang  in  his  Niobe  at  the  San  Carlo  in 
Naples  in  1826,  and  that  is  considered  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  1830  his  Gioramui  d'Arco  wa^  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  with  Rubiui,  Tanburini  and  Mme. 
Lalande  in  the  principal  parts  ;  but  it  failed,  and  the 
failure  so  mortified  and  disgusted  its  author,  that  he 
refused  to  write  any  more  operas,  and  he  has  lived  in 
idle  retirement  ever  since.  His  style  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Rossini's  earlier  works,  and  is  more  dis- 
tinguished by  graceful  melodv  than  by  learning  or 
ori^'inality.  In  addition  to  his  operas.  Pacini  wrote 
a  number  of  masses  and  other  religious  and  secular 
works. — Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimeiit. 

Tho  Tender  Green.     Song.  Carl  Zerrahn.  30 

German  and   English  words,    a    highly  finished 
character  of  composition ,  and  a  good  melody. 
Gnther  flowers  in  the  summer  time.    W.C.Bnler.  40 
When  leaves  are  falling  round.    Answer  to  "Leaf 
by  leaf  the  roses  fall."     S'g  &  Cho.     Bishop.  3ri 
Two  soni;3  of,  perhaps,  equal  beauty,  and  both  de- 
cidedly Rood. 
As  pants  the  hart.     42d  Psalm.     Solo  and  Qt. 

C.   F.  Morrison.  40 
Bow  down  thine  ear,  0  Lord.     Solo  and  Qt. 

C.  H.    G'errish.  .50 
Bat  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own.   S'g.  St  Paul.  .'50 
The  first  two  authors  will  not  wish  to  compare  their 
works  with  Mendelssohn's.     But  it  Is  a  gratifying  fact 
that  our  musiciatia  are  continually  improviog  in  skill , 
and  these  and  similar  compositions  are  good  enough 
"to  go  any       ere." 
Absence.     Song.  S.  D.  S.  30 

Are  you  coming,  Annie,  coming?  Song'  /v.  (c      30 
V  ry  pretty  and  taking. 

The  fellow  that  looks  like  me.  Song  &  Chorus. 

Arlington.  30 
Oh  !  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat.     Guitar.     Hnyden.  3o 

Comic,  pretty, and  the  last  one  already  well-known. 
The  Bird's  Nest.     Song.  Cherry.  30 

A  very  sweet  and  innocent  song,  suited  to  all  ages. 

Instrumental. 

The  star  thou  lovest-     V.ilso  bril.        En  ■  "  'ec  >    40 
Has  the  composer's  characteristic  elegance  of  con- 
struction, and  brilliant.    Of  medium  diflicuUy. 
L'Africaine,  Polka.     Waysido  Flowers.     4  hds. 

Russell.  35 
Le  Reve,  Quickstep.  "  "  "         35 

Fairy  Wedding  Waltz.  "  "  "        35 

Crispino  Galop.  "  "  "         35 

Four  very  welcome  little  pieces,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  learners. 
Tho  Oaks  Polka.  H.  Tissine/ton.  40 

"Handsome"  Polka,  and  elegant  title. 
Souvenir  do  Fete.    Mazurka  de  Salon.     Mereier.  50 

Somewhat  difficult,  but  graceful. 
Ye  merry  birds.     Trans.  TI^.  C.  Kidder.  75 

The  beautiful  song  is  well  known,  and  the  trans- 
criptions or  variations  are  well  managed. 
New  Derby  Galop.  Marriott.  60 

Guard's  Schottisch.  Mack.  30 

Romping  Galop.  Ki'kel.  30 

Three  pretty  sparkles   of  melody,   in    which    those 
fond  of  romping  can  go  with  the  Guards  to  the  Der- 
by, and  hear  good  music  on  the  way. 
Tho  last  dream.  Meditation  religieuse  for  piano. 

Aubert.  50 
A  sweet,  musical  meditation,  for  those  who  like  to 
"meditate"  with  their  lingers. 

Books. 

Vaccau's  Practical  Method  of  Italian  Singing. 

Trans,  by  T.  T.  Barker.  2.50 
Still  another  aid  to  teachers  of  [vocal  culture.    .\n 
exceedingly  valuable  work. 
Libretto  of  Romeo  and  Juliette.  By  Gounod.  30 

"         Don  Carlos.  Verdi.  30 

Don'tgoto  the  opera  without  one  of  this  set  in 
your  hand.  The  enjoyment  of  hearing  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  being  able  to  follow  the    melodies   as   they 
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Song. 

I. 

I  ilo  ronfess  that  tlicm  art  roy 

And  harilly  to  he  pU-aseJ  or  won  ; 
Yet  in  tliy  very  pridu  I  joy, 
Tiiou't  yielj  to  nie — or  yield  to  none. 
Thy  heart's  a  jewel,  dear  and  deep, 

And  throngli  thine  eyes  I  saw  it  slniic  ; 
Thy  lips  may  still  the  secret  keep, 
Bui  thou  on  mine. 

ir. 

The  fairest  Illy  in  the  wood 

Were  rohhed  of  half  that  makes  it  fair, 
If  open  to  the  day  it  stood 

And  wooed  by  every  wanton  air. 
Thy  heart's  a  jewel,  dear  and  deep. 

And  throngh  thine  eyes  I  saw  it  shino  ; 
Tliy  lips  may  stil  the  secret  keep — 
But  thou  art  mine. 
(-'fnislmas,  ISfw. 


Letters  of  .Great  Composers. 

Leilers  nf  Dkliiujuifhnl  M iificiiiin; :  (Hurl-, 
IL,;i,h'i,  P.  E.  Hack.  W.hcr.  Mnt,l,h:<„h„. 
Tran.slated  from  the  (iftrmaii  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace.    (Lonf;mans  &  Co.) 

Mozart  timl  Hni/iln  in  Lnmhm.  Von  C.  F.  Tolil. 
(Vienna,  Ceroid;  London,  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate). 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a.s  pleasant  a  volume 
of  lif;lit  uuisical  readinjr  as  h.is  been  lately  laid 
before  the  piililio.  It  would  serve  no  purposes 
ajjain  largely  to  descant  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Lady  Wallace  as  a  translator,  seeins  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  tlieir  heinj;  amended.  Her  as- 
siduity, however,  is  to  be  recof;iiized  as  having 
done  much  to  naturalize  a  larjje  body  of  bioL;ra- 
phical  material  which  can  never  henceforward 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  deal  with  the  masters 
of  a  lovely  art.  Rut  it  will  not  be  safe  to  (piote 
from  her  pafjes  without  close  comparison  with  the 
origiuaN  whenever  the  meaning'  is  at  all  obscure. 

While  fjoinj;  throiudi  these  letters  ajiaiii,  we 
have  be<Mi  anew  struck  by  the  credit  done  in 
them  to  a  class  of  artists  unjustly  disparajjed  as 
deficient  in  intelli^'cnce  ami  not  rich  in  moral 
worth.  The  amount  of  industry  and  kindlv  feel- 
inn;,  the  traces  of  keen  observation  thev  display 
among  musicians,  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  and 
may  be  fairly  propounded  to  tho.se  sour  bi<iots,  if 
such  are  still  to  be  found,  who  have  groaned  over 
the  debasino:  and  enervating  iiilluences  of  Miisie 
as  a  pursuit.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  decry  the 
grave  profession  of  Law,  because  unchaste  Judges 
have  sat  in  Courts  where  chastilv  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed,— as  fanatical  to  demand  that,  because  in- 
temj)eranci.  is  largely  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
vines  should  be  torn  from  the  hills.  The.  world 
is  becoming  wiser  in  these  matters  than  it  used  to 
be;  and  in  the  case  under  illustration  aood  can- 
not but  accrue  from  the  publication  of  these  un- 
premeditated utterances,  confessions,  and  records 
of  friendly  intercourse.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  cause  we  are  advocating  would  be  strength- 
ened could  the  correspondence  be  ransacked  of 
njusicians  le.ss  distinguished  than  the  five  great 
men  here  grouped  together. 

Among  these  five  Gluek  is  seen  to  the  least 
advantage, — as  a  rnan  ])ompous  and  self-engross- 
ed, who  met  with  small  patience  any  opposition 
to  the  theories  he  propounded  ;  theories,  let  it  bo 
added,  of  no  such  extraordinary   novelty   as  he 


pretcndi'd  ;  theories  wbich  he  contradictc(l  in  his 
works  with  right  royal  insolence  whenever  it 
suited  his  views  of  elfect  so  to  do.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Gluck  was  not  precisely  answera- 
ble for  all  that  was  written  in  his  letters.  In 
those  relating  to  the  famous  Parisian  controver.sy, 
be  may  have  been  helped  by  some  of  those  eager 
paper-warriors  who  havi^  been  always  busy  in 
I'rc-nch  green-rooms  and  French  jourtialists*  se- 
cret (diambers.  Such  advocates  rarely  fail  to  ex- 
aggerate, to  force  facts,  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy 
of  jicriod  and  climax.  .\  tendency  towards  iii- 
fiation  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  dedications  and 
rejoinders  of  Gluck.  It  may  be  urged  that  his 
humble  origin,  long  struggle  with  life,  and,  lastly, 
the  intoxicating  patronage  of  that  enchantress 
Marie-Antoinette  might  explain,  if  not  justifv, 
his  vain  glory  wdien  at  last  the  gaze  and  lint  gold 
of  the  I'reiich  public  fastened  thcmselv{'S  on  him. 
liut  the  humor  of  the  second  letter-writer  in  this 
gallery  shows  that  (Jluck's  haughtiru'ss  may  not 
have  been  of  circumstances  so  much  as  of  charac- 
ter. 

Ko  one  will  close  this  volume  without  increase 
of  his  love  for  the  man  . Joseph  Haydn.  Ho  was 
one,  like  Cluck,  of  hundde  origin  and  scanty  ed- 
ucation. His  (diecrful  temperance  and  hisunen- 
vying  industry  are  shown  to  have  been  as  re- 
markable as  bis  genius.  His  letters  are  delight- 
ful in  their  combined  manliness  and  artlessness, 
an<l  call  up  a  jiieture  of  a  state  of  society  now, 
happily  for  patrons  and  the  patronized,  gone  by; 
as  regards  himself  of  as  useful,  indefatigable  a 
life  of  content  without  callousness  or  stupidity  as 
the  lover  of  artists  could  desire  to  look  on. 

He  made,  while  a  youngster,  a  bad  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  wig-maker,  KoUer,  and 
liad  to  pay  for  its  conse([uences  all  his  life,  in  the 
form  of  incessant  work.  It  is  cheering  to  see 
how  be  could  reconcile  himself  to  a  long  house- 
hold service  of  the  Prince  Nicholas  Ksterhazy, 
for  whose  baritone  he  was  recjuired  to  produce  a 
supply  of  pieces,  the  number  of  which  seems  fab- 
ulous if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  figures, — and 
how,  alter  so  many  years  of  bondage,  he  could, 
without  servility  or  ignorance,  enjoy  all  the  profi- 
table honor  and  glory  of  his  London  sojourns, 
wdiich  included  lionism  in  the  saloons  of  the 
rouged,  over-dressed  Mrs.  John  Hunter  (whose 
canzonets  be  set  so  exquisitely),  while  Iter  un- 
couth husband,  the  famous  anatomist,  stalked 
about,  growling  at  his  wife's  foreign  fancies.  He 
ecpially  enjoyed  attentions  from  royal  and  noble 
personages  ;  and  sympathy  from  the  sweet-heart- 
ed and  prescient  Burney,  who.  in  him,  as  later  in 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  cotdd  discern  and  appre- 
ciate the  man  of  real  genius.  Korean  anything 
be  better,  because  more  thoroughly  unaffected, 
than  Haydn's  perpetual  praise  and  understand- 
ing of  Mozart's  genius. — than  bis  patience  with 
that  inferior  copy  of  hiiuselt',  bis  pupil,  Ignace 
I'leyel,  who  was  brought  to  London  by  a  specu- 
lative rival  to  Salamon,  to  be  pitted  against  hiin, 
— than  bis  homely,  thoughtful  will,  religious  in 
its  justice  and  aflection.  A  lite  of  Haydn,  with 
reference  to  his  art  and  to  his  character  as  an  ar- 
tist, has  to  be  written.  But  from  this  his  senti- 
mentalities, such  as  exhaled  in  bis  letters  to  Frau 
von  Genzinger.  must  no  more  be  left  out  than  in 
any  lifi' of  Burns  can  be  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man's infiafed  passion  for  his  Clarinda.  Haydn, 
thoun'h  as  uneducated  a  man  as  Burns,  had  a  bet- 
ter taste  in  writing  his  raptures  than  our  coun- 
tryman had.  It  is  fair  to  suggest,  however,  that 
neither  would  have  written  had  their  raptures 
been  other  than  Platonic. 

In  pursuance  of  Haydn's  career,  the  story  of 
which  has  been  re-opened  by  the  English-  trans- 
lation under  review,   we   call    attention    to   tlic 


second  of  the  German  volumes  here  coupled  with 
it.  Ilerr  Pohl's  book  is  written  rather  for  his 
than  fiir  our  country,  as  llu'  details  of  our  doings, 
artists  and  institutions,  which  he  has  colU'cled 
with  amazing  industry,  arc  to  the  English  so 
much  superlluous  matter  It  is  to  be  rcL'reltfd 
that  they  shoidd  be  disfi;iiired  by  such  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  piess  error.s.  For  tliis  rea- 
son, we  shall  be  brief  in  our  review,  aid^nowledg- 
ing  as  we  should  the  great  value  of  the  work  to 
foreign  readers.  It  may  tend  to  dispel  the  ridic- 
ulous ideas  wdiich  so  long  prevailed  in  (iermanv 
as  to  the  absence  of  sympathy  for  Music  in  this 
country.  That  Haydn  was  more  e;iressed  in  its 
capital — and  with  lu)  indiscriminating  praise,  but 
intelligently,  by  those  whose!  regard  was  worth 
having — than  he  was  as  the  retainer  of  Prince 
Nicholas  F.stcrhazy,  is  (dear  from  every  page  re- 
cording tite  events  of  bis  two  visits.  Xor  less 
evident  is  the  fact  that  his  licdust  an<i  loveliest 
inspirations  were  begotten  and  nourished  among 
his  London  experiences.  ']"he  Symidionies  which 
he  wrote  for  SalaiTion  were  many  a  flight  bolder 
than  any  other  of  his  orchestral  works.  His 
Canzonets  to  Englisli  words  are  the  only  single 
sot)gs  by  him  whii  h  livi>.  They  remain  iinap- 
proai-hed  by  tliose  of  any  other  writer.  It  was 
to  the  stimulus  of  England's  oratorio  perform- 
ances that  the  world  owi's  "'I'he  Creation."  These 
things  have  been  too  ungenerously  forgotten  by 
the  Germans.  It  is  clear,  too,  that,  in  spile  of 
our  late  hours  ami  usages,  which  are  found  par- 
tieularlv  hard  to  bear  by  those  habituated  to  an 
easier  manner  of  living,  Haydn  found  kei'U  en- 
joyment in  England,  apart  from  the  sid)stantial 
gains  he  gathered  here.  It  has  not  been  possible 
logo  through  his  notes  of  Ids  London  pleasures 
and  p<Tformances  without  contrasting  him  favor- 
ably with  a  later  guest,  who  also  was  lionored 
amongst  us.  It  lulght  have  been  predicted  that 
a  man  who  had  .seen  so  muidi  of  courts  an<l  cities 
as  Spohr  had  done,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
should  have  bad  a  wider  aiul  more  genial  feeling 
for  otlu'i-s  than  one  v\du)  only  emerged  from  a 
very  narrow  circle  alter  the  time  of  life  when 
habits  are  formed.  But  the  two  comjjosers  were 
as  far  apart  from  eaidi  other  as  .selfishness  from 
generosity.  A  more  genial  example  of  the  tem- 
per wdiicli  every  artist  would  do  well  for  Ids  own 
liappiness  ami  success  to  cidtivate  could  not  be 
cited  than  that  of  dear  old  Haydn. 

AVe  must  now  return  to  Lady  Wallace's  col- 
lection. The  letters  of  Philip  Emanuel  Ba(di 
are  of  far  less  value  than  those  of  Haydn,  being 
merely  matter-of-fact  notes  on  business.  The 
contributions  of  Weber  to  the  volume  are  more 
interestiiiij.  as  was  to  be  expecterl  fVotn  one  who 
commandi'd  the  fien  of  a  journalist  as  well  as  of  a 
musical  coinposer.  They  show  the  bright  sidi'  of 
his  character  in  his  warm  attachment  to  his  com- 
rade Gansbacher,  and  his  gratitude  to  his  master, 
the  Abbe  Vogler  ;  but  they  also  y)rcsent  indica- 
tions of  the  incompleteness  which  we  noted  in  the 
badlv-written  but  interesting  biography  by  his 
son.  Unlike  the  author  of  "The  Creation," 
Wid)er  could  be  bitter  and  unjust  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries  whom  he  fancied  rivals.  A  cer- 
tain ehroidc  soreness — that  itiost  unfortunate  of 
hat)its  of  mind  for  persons  of  imagination,  teinpt- 
in"  him  to  despond  and  to  dwell  "on  hope  de- 
ferred"— is  to  be  discerned  in  the  earlier  letters. 
The  detads  of  his  failing  health,  ascribable  in 
part,  we  fancy,  to  the  irregularity  of  his  lite  be- 
fore his  marriage,  are  sad  to  read.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  fever  in  these  letters — but  there  was  fe- 
ver in  the  writer's  music. 

Nothing  save  their  both  reflecting  the  posses- 
sion of  rich,  original  genius  cotdd  well  he  more 
opposite  than  the  lives  and  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
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posers  of  "Dei-  Fri'ls(:Iiiitz"  ami  "Elijali."  IMfii- 
tU-lssohii's  Ic'ltc'is  close  this  viiUiiiii;  as  willi  a 
strain  ol'fiood  clieor, — Siiildeiicd  llioiif;li  tlifi  same 
be  by  tlie  recollection  of  the  shortness  of  the  hap- 
jiiest,  h<'altliiesl,  most  brilliant,  most  complete  life 
ever  led  by  I'uet.  Ills  reputation  as  om^  of  llu^ 
most  cliiinnin;;  amoiiL'  tie'  hiter-wrilers  who 
bavc  delighted  tlii^  world  will  siillcr  nnlhin;;  by 
the  specimens  hiM-e  trarislalcd — princi|)ally  ail- 
dressed  to  liis  friend  I!:irmann,  the  clarionet- 
player.  Tliey  are  full  of  his  liveliness,  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  shrewd,  sound  sense,  his  warm- 
hearted alVection,  anil  the  admii-able,  never  af- 
fected, choice  of  lanf!iiaL!e  which  hav(^  so  endear- 
ed him  to  every  reader  who  knew  him  not,  and 
deepened  every  precious  recollection  cherished 
by  tliose  who  enjoj'od  the  pj'ivilcfje  of  knowing 
him.  The  letters  already  pnblisheil  are  ordy  a 
])art  of  those  that  exist.  Even  in  what  bave 
been  printed  there  may  liave  been  important 
omissions,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelinizs  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  pained  by  .i  sharp  epithet, 
which  was  often  thrown  out  in  the  playfulness  of 
the  moment.  We  shall  never  cease  to  regret 
that,  while  those  were  alive  who  could  have  put 
together  a  rich  store  of  anecdote  and  recollec- 
tion, the  detail  of  Mendelssohn's  visits  to  Enf;land 
were  not  collected  by  those  who  had  his  memory 
in  charpio.  The  time  is  now  past.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  his  earliest  hosts,  and  many  of  the  friends 
to  whom  he  trusteil  himself,  heart  in  hand,  with 
a  frank  unreserve  which  hesitated  at  expressing 
nothing,  sjrave  or  p;ay,  as  it  rose  to  his  lip,  have 
crossed  "the  bourn,"  and  the  store  which  could 
have  been  easily  accumulated  from  their  testi- 
mony has  perisheil  irrecoveralily. — Athenceujii, 


Mendelssolin's  "Reformation  Symphony." 

(From  the  Lonilou  Tiuie.s). 

Mendelssohn's  reasons  for  overlooking  such  a 
work,  even  could  they  be  made  known,  ou|,'ht  to 
claim  little  consideration  now.  (_)f  all  the  frreat 
musicians — ami  he  is  surely  anion;;  the  qireatest 
— not  one  exhibited  such  reserve  and  self-denial 
about  his  own  compositions.  Now  that  he  is  jrone, 
it  is  for  his  survivors  to  render  him  that  justice, 
which,  with  far-fetched  punctiliousness,  he  too 
often  denied  himself.  It  is  quite  enoush  for 
them  to  know  that  for  so  many  years  ho  kept  by 
him  the  IlnVinn  Si/mjihnni/,  which  at  the  most  is 
inferior,  if  inferior,  to  the  Sty^lch  Symplioni/,  to 
justify  the  lovers  of  his  music  in  attachinji  small 
importance  to  the  hyper-criti<'ism  he  himsidf  was 
wont  to  exercise  in  its  renard.  That  any  altera- 
tions he  might  have  made  in  his  pieces  would 
bave  been  alterations  for  the  better,  no  one  for 
an  instant  doubfs.  But  he  can  make  alterations 
no  longer ;  and  the  world  of  music  is  only  too 
grateful  to  take  whatever  he  has  left,  satisfied 
that  not  a  work  from  his  pen  exists  that  does  not 
contain  at  least  something  too  precious  for  obliv- 
ion. In  no  single  instance,  looking  at  what  has 
already  been  selected  for  publication  from  among 
his  posthumous  manuscripts,  has  this  failed  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  till  an  exception  comes  to  light  we 
may  fairly  persist  in  believing  that  no  such  in- 
stance is  at  all  likely  to  occur.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— Mendelssohn  left  no  instructions  lo  his  ex- 
ecutors that  his  unpublished  works  should  be  de- 
stroyed. On  the  contrary,  he  carefully  wrote 
out  and  dated  every  one  of  them.  What  then, 
is  to  be  done  V  Let  us  suppose  a  case  that  is  by 
no  means  impossible.  The  MSS.  might  change 
hands.  The  careful  guardians  who  hold  them 
might  bequeath  them  to  others  less  qual'fied  to 
look  upon  them  as  a  sacred  trust.  And  it  i»  not 
extravagant  lo  suppose  that  they  might  possibly 
come  into  the  possession  either  of  persons  indif- 
ferent to  music,  who  would  eventually  dispose  of 
thetii  as  useless  lumber,  or,  still  worse,  of  persons 
not  indiirerent  to  music,  but  indifierent  to  other 
considerations,  who,  without  ideas  of  their  own, 
would  find  in  them  an  abundant  supply  of  that 
in  which  they  themselves  were  wanting.  That 
half  a  dozen  musical  reputations  might  "be  built 
upon  the  contents  of  Mendelssohn's  7eliqm\c  will, 
as  things  go,  hardly  be  denied.  But  better  times 
have  come.  The  scruples  of  his  survivors,  what- 
ever they  were,  would  seem   to  be    set  at   rest ; 


and  it  alforils  us  real  pleasure  to  state,  in  correc- 
tion of  a  widely-spread  beli('f,  that  to  Ilerr  Carl 
Mendi  Issohn,  the  son,  and  another  near  relative 
of  the  illustrious  master  we  are  exelusively  in- 
debted for  the  works  that  have  recently  been 
produceil  ftlu^  Truuq)et  Overture,  the  "Songs 
without  Words."  kc),  together  with  others  about 
to  be  |]roiluced.  the  publishers  having  no  further 
hanil  in  the  maltcr  than  belongs  to  them  simply 
a-i  i)Mblishers.  It  is  well  to  state  this,  which  we 
do  on  the  best  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  will  go 
far  to  remove  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  — 
an  imjiression  c.ileulnted  to  give  pain  and  uin- 
brage  where,  neither  are  deserved. 

The  grand  symphony  in  1) — the  III  foniuiliim 
Si/mplunii/,  so  called — thoui^h  still  in  manuscrijit, 
was  pertbrmed  Saturday  afternoon,  under  theili- 
rectiou  of  llerr  iNlanns,  in  presence  of  the  larg- 
est audience  ever  assembled  in  the  concert-room 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  more  admirable  per- 
formance was  never  heard ;  a  more  complete 
triumph  has  rarely  been  achieved. 

To  convey  any  clear  impression  of  sueh  a 
work  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  exam[)les  in 
musical  type,  which  would  be  only  of  service  to 
musicians,  is  impossible.  Nor  to  ordinary  read- 
ers would  a  technical  description  of  its  plan,  di- 
visions, and  gi'neral  development  be  of  the  slight- 
est use.  Mendelssohn  himself  insisted  that  the 
meaning  of  a  musical  composition  could  not  be 
explained  through  the  medium  of  any  other  lan- 
guage than  its  own,  and  that  if  that  language  ex- 
pressed nothing  to  the  hearer  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  attem[itlng  to  translate  it  into  another. 
But  now  that  the  unburied  work  is  the  universal 
topic  in  musical  circles,  and,  through  the  splen- 
dlil  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  be 
said  already  to  have  established  its  claim  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  its  composer,  it 
would  hardly  suffice  to  inform  the  many  who,  not 
having  been  present,  are  curious  about  the  result, 
that  the  symphony  in  D  "is  a  very  fine  sympho- 
ny, in  three  parts,  compose<l  for  the  occa.sion  of 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion." We  shall,  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as 
practicable,  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
and  to  state  the  impression  which  two  hearings, 
at  the  rehearsal  and  at  the  pulilic  performance, 
produced  not  upon  ourselves  alone,  but  upon  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  attended  either  or 
both. 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  movement — nn- 
ilante  (in  D  major) — the  gravity  of  which  at  the 
outset  proclaims  the  work  in  hand  to  be  of  seri- 
ous import.  The  opening  phrase,  led  off  by  the 
violas,  is  immediately  answered  by  the  violoncel- 
los, and  carried  on  in  that  Imitative  style  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  higher 
order  of  Church  music.  AVhen  this  has  been  de- 
veloped, or  rather  in  the  course  of  fts  develop- 
ment, the  wind  instruments  give  out  nnisonically 
a  second  theme  in  strongly  marked  contrast, 
which  the  stringed  instruments  answer  by  a  soft 
melodious  strain,  modulating  in  full  harmony  to 
the  dominant  cadence.  With  this,  twice  repeat- 
ed, the  short  introduction  is  brought  to  a  pause. 
It  may  be  stated  hero  that  the  cadence,  or  re- 
sponse, in  question  formed  part  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Cluirch  service  ;  that  it  caught  Men- 
delssohn's attention  at  Dresden,  and  that, -being 
much  struck  with  it,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of 
giving  it  a  place  in  the  .symphony  which  was  then 
engrossing  his  thoughts.  Those  who  choose  to 
speculate  upon  his  poetical  intention  may  discov- 
er in  this  introductory  prelude  the  earliest  indi- 
cation of  what  is  to  follow — the  dawn  of  a  new 
faith,  striving  against  the  mental  incertitude  tint 
precedes  conviction.  Nevertheless,  solemn  and 
impressive,  it  suggests  rather  peace  than  conflict. 
Not  so,  however,  the  movement  that  follows — 
aUeqro  cnii  fuoco  in  (D  minor).  Here  all  is  con- 
flict, and  that  of  the  stormiest.  The  opening,  in 
unison,  for  all  the  instruments  except  trombones 
— a'eonspicuous  feature  of  the  principal  subject — 
bears  a  close  affinity  to,  nay,  immediately  springs 
from,  the  unisonio  preamble  (already  noticed)  to 
the  second  theme  of  the  introduction.  Its  fre- 
quent occurrence  throughout  the  movement,  eith- 
er identically  or  in  a  modified  shape,  keeps  atten- 
tion incessantly  awake  to  the  fact  that    the    Ro- 


man Catholic  faith,  as  Symbolized  in  its  music 
lor  Ihe  church,  is  .still  the  predominant  {[uestion. 
The  two  important  themes  upon  which  this 
magnificent  allcc/ro  is  built,  though  forcibly  con- 
trasted, lend  themselves  readily  to  its  almo.st  evi- 
dent <l<-sign— that  of  a  prolongerl  struggle  be- 
tween conteuiling  principles.  The  first  (in  1) 
mijinr)  has  the;  breadth  and  vigor  of  Beethoven; 
while  the  second  (in  A  major),  the  announce- 
ment of  which  again  seems  to  spring  from  the 
unison  jiassage  in  the  inlroduclion,  reveals  the 
fascinating  individuality  of  Mendi-lssohn.  Both 
are  wrought  out  with  masterly  sk^ll,  in  the  midst 
of  sub.-idiary  matter  which  may  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent the  fierce  and  obslinate  contest  that  is  be- 
ing waged.  Just  as  the  climax  would  seem  to 
be  at  hand  it  is  arrested  by  the  ro-a|i|)earance  (in 
1)  maior)  of  the  harmonized  cadence  from  the 
Catholic  Church  service — as  it  were  the  last  lin- 
gering look  back  at  a  once  cherished  belief  about 
to  be  abjured.  After  four  bars,  however,  assign- 
ed as  before  to  the  stringed  instruments,  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  movement  is  resumed 
in  a  coda,  or  peroration,  equal  in  interest  to  what 
has  gone  before.  The  preamble  to  this  coda  is  a 
sort  of  condensed  epitome  of  the  rdlpf/ro  con  fuoco. 
in  .slower  time,  more  sparingly  instrumented,  and 
soft  instead  of  loud— as  though  the  last  reminder 
of  the  old  faith  had  brought  with  it  regret  with- 
out conviction.  The  idea  of  this  is  altogether 
new,  and  as  strikingly  elTective  as  it  is  new.  The 
remainder  of  the  coda  is  in  the  same  style  as  the 
adeqro,  before  the  intervention  of  the  Roman 
Catiiolic  cadence.  An  (^xcitin2  cref:cendo  leads 
up  to  a  fortixaimo  for  the  whole  orchestra  :  and 
the  movement  proceeds  in  a  mora  impassioned 
style,  till,  with  a  repetition  of  the  unisonie  pre- 
amble to  a  few  bars  of  the  opening  theme,  it  ends, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  which  is  in  the 
same  kev.  To  say  another  word  about  it  would 
be  superfluous;  enough  that  this  first  part  of  the 
Reformation  Sifnphonij  is  in  all  respects  worthy 
its  author.  Equally  so  is  the  movement  that 
follows  (aJhqro  rirace),  consisting  of  a  acherzo  (in 
B  flat),  with  trio  (in  G).  Only  IMendelssohn 
himself  could  explain  what  this  movement  signi- 
fies in  the  main  design  of  his  symphony — suppos- 
ing that  design  (as  is  generally  held)  to  have 
been  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, anil  triumph  of  the  Protestant  faith.  It 
little  matters  now,  however  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  its  two  divi- 
sions, the  scherzo  or  the  trio,  is  the  more  charm- 
ing, we  have  said  all  that  is  requisite.  The  au- 
dience on  Saturday  pronounced  a  decision  em- 
phatically favorable,  by  encoring  the  movement, 
which  was  accordingly  repeated  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  was  hard  to  resist  the  influence  of 
melody  so  frankly  rhythmical  and  unobtrusively 
captivating. 

Tne  third  and  last  section  of  the  symphony 
consist  of  four  movements,  linked  together  so  as 
virtur.llv  to  constitute  one  organic  whole.  We 
know  of  nothing  in  music  more  speakingly  pa- 
thetic than  the  opening  {andante,  in  G  minor), 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  convey  a  feeling  of  despondency  en- 
gendered by  hesitating  Incertitude  with  respect 
to  the  most  serious  problem  of  life.  In  this  move- 
ment the  violins  speak  in  eloquent  tones  that  go 
straight  to  the  heart,  and  stir  it  to  its  depths  ; 
and  just  as  it  pauses,  with  a  brief  and  unexpect- 
ed allusion  to  the  second  theme  of  the  aileyro, 
upon  the  major  harmony  of  the  key.  the  theme 
of  the  Lutheran  choral,  "Ein'  teste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott"  (andante  con  moto,  in  the  key  of  G),  the 
first  bars  of  which  are  heard  from  a  single  (lute, 
unaccompanied,  comes  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
unexpectedly  lighting  up  a  chamber  where  be- 
fore there  had  been  utter  darkness.  Men- 
delssohn has  recourse  to  the  rough  and  po{>- 
ular  version  of  this  tune,  not  to  that  which 
appears  three  times  in  J.  S.  Bach's  371  vie}-- 
stimmiqe  Oioralgesitnge,  and  which  Meyerbeer, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  early  French 
Protestants  were  not  Lutherans,  but  Calvlnists, 
has  introduced  in  the  Huguenots.  How  he  has 
treated  it  :  how,  after  the  solitary  flute  has  given 
out  the  first  three   bars,   the   oboes,   clarionets. 
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linssnons  ari'I  other  wind  instriimcnts  plli'rnatt'l v 
cmirli  llic  ll;lrnl<^n^,  )(iiiii'i!  iiI(iin:iteU'  i)\"  tin.' 
viobis  iiml  \  iolotiri'llos  (ilj\  iilrd  ),  the  violins  i.ik- 
in^r  no  pait  until  llie  v.iiialinn  that  follows  (allr- 
i/ni  ritu:ir<},  saiim  ki'3'),  in  wliicli  to  a  trijilct  ac- 
coinpaninipnl:  of  stiini:<Ml  in.stftiincnts,  the  lifokcn 
snatclios  of  till'  tlicinp  ai'e  hcai'tl  a*  intervals  from 
clHiioiict,  oboi',  llttti',  iS;!'.,  tliH  wliolo  ciilinlnatini; 
in  tin;  vigorous  anci  lirilliant  |n'cainb!e  of  tlie 
JinnJp — (illc(/i-ii  iiifrfs/n-<n  (\)  major) — Miust  be  U'ft 
to  tlir'  imairinalion  of  the  n-ailcr.  In  tlu>  final 
movi'tnent  itself  the  most  infrenious  devices  of 
counterpoint  are  broii;xlit,  to  bear  upon  themes 
thi'  one  more  bold  and  striking  than  the  otlier. 
Of  these  not  the  h'ast  important  is  the  tune  of 
''Km  festc  Burfr,"  whieli,  liowever,  cloes  not  make 
its  ri'-appearanee  until  the  first  siibjeet,  a  fu^^al 
e|iisoile  in  the  relative  minor,  and  the  second  sub- 
ject in  the  dominant  majiir  have  been  givcMi  out 
at  lent'th.  From  this  point,  however,  tlie  old 
Lutheran  choral  is  lieard  stru;j^lin;x  for  mastiTy 
— now  on  one  instrument,  now  on  another,  often 
seemin<;  as  if  it  wouhl  ^'ain  the  victory,  but  as 
often,  tein|iorai'iI_v  thou;,di  nev<'r  quite  defeated. 
The  second  tlienie,  first  elven  out  by  the  instru- 
ments of  wood  and  brass  alone,  is  of  a  juliilaiit 
character, '  as  thoujih  to  represent  the  inward 
conviction  of  one  sure  that  in  the  end  the  truth 
must  prevail.  A  fii^ine  for  striu^eil  instrtnnents 
occurs  twice,  tlie  theme  of  wliieli  may  recall  that 
of  an  episoile  in  the  chorus,  "Be  not  afraiil,"  from 
ICIijiili.  On  the  seeoml  appearance  of  this  fn^iue, 
when  the  oboes  join  in  tlie  delivery  of  tlie  theme, 
and  it  is  much  more  eiaborat<dv  worked,  the  cho- 
ral, "Kin'  teste  Bur;;,"  dispersed  amon^i  wind  in- 
.struments,  nwikes  he.id  a^jainst  it;  but  the  fu^ue 
L'oes  on  as  independently  as  if  it  had  encountered 
no  anta^foiiist,  .'ind  the  combination  of  tin;  two  is 
one  of  the  most' iritere.«tinL'  and  masterly  points 
of  the  /;')(((/<'.  Others  iniL'ht  bi'  cited,  but  we 
must  be  content  to  name  the  e[iisoile  at  the  close 
of  tlie  first  part,  after  the  pi'i-or.-ition  of  tlie  jubi- 
lant .second  theme,  where,  first  in  snatches  from 
isolated  instruments,  then  in  full  Imrmony  for 
the  whole  of  the  "wind,"  it,pursues  its  way,  to  the 
accoinpaniment  of  a  new  and  slilkin;;  fi;.'nre  for 
the  violins  and  other  "strinus,"  ^Inrritto,  To  con- 
clude, the  working  U|i  of  the  whole,  after  tlie 
seeoml  delivery  of  tlie  fu;im\  in  eomliinatiini  with 
the  choral,  and  tin;  re-appearance  of  the  second 
theme,  in  the  ruliiiL'  key  of  the  movenicnl,  is  in 
Mendelssohn's  best  manner.  The  climax  is  pni 
ofl' with  rrrand  eircci,  and  when  at  leuL'th  it  is 
reached,  the  Icadin;;  phrase  of  "Kin'  teste  Biir^ 
ist  unser  (iott"  bein^  ^iven  out  in  l.mulhened 
notes  by  the  entire  orchcsira,  forti.<s!i:io,  we  fei'l 
that  a  noble  eflbrt  has  been  nobly  and  thorough- 
ly achieved. 

Upon  the  relative  position  whicli  the  llrl'nnnii- 
linn  S//Hii>Itiiii'f  i^  enlilleil  to  hr)ld  b\'  the  side  of 
its  composer's  other  ^reat  works,  we  lu'cd  not 
speculate  here.  That  it  will  obtain  ver\'  eeneral 
acceptance,  as  amon^r  his  best,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt.  Meanwhile,  i(  first  impressions 
count  for  anylliimj,  tlie  enthusiasm  e.\cited  bv 
the  audience  at  the  Crystal  Palace  m.-iy  be  re- 
{larded  as  a  significant  fact.  It  .should  never  lie 
forgotten  that  this  symphony  was  completed  in 
1830;  and  that,  as  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
1809,  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  '2'2nd  year.  But  it  did  not  reipiire  the 
Refurmdlioii  Si/iii/i/iinii/  to  prove  that  in  regard  to 
precocious  talent  its  composer  stands  forth  as  the 
most  wonderful  phenomenon  of  which  tlie  musi- 
cal art  can  boast.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  work 
being  devised  and  planned  out  by  a  mere  youth 
is  extraordinary  enough  ;  the  fact  of  its  thor- 
oughly successful  aceomplishmcnt  is  still  more 
e.xtraordinary.  But  now  that  we  have  got  it  it 
can  speak  for  itself,  and,  or  we  are  greatly  de- 
ceived, it  will  speak  to  future  times.  Often  as  it 
has  been  our  agreeable  duty  to  praise  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  llcrr  Manns,  its 
admirable  eomluctor,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  do  so  more  unreservedly  than  now.  What 
■would  Mendelssohn  himself  have  said  to  such  a 
performance?  At  Berlin,  in  1S3'2,  he  could 
have  heard  nothing  like  it — nor,  with  deference, 
at  Paris  either,  even  when  Ilabeueck  was  con- 
ductor of  the   orchestra   of  the    Conservatoire, 
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much  less   now,   with   M. 
Lyons,  at  its  head. 

(From  flu'  Athrnrouni)- 

Yielding  to  none  in  our  love  fi)r  the  fnne  ami 
memory  of  the  last  of  the  great  (lerman  compos- 
ers, it  may  be  recollected  that  we  have  not  shar- 
ed with  many  of  Jlendel.ssohn's  friends  and  en- 
thusiastic admirers  their  eagerness  to  bring  to 
light  the  music  which  he  withheld  iluring  liis  life- 
time as  incomplete.  The  case  is  not  a  common 
one.  His  orderliness  and  self-knowledge  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  genius.  His  reserves,  fhere- 
fiire,  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  accidents  and 
oversights  which  ajiply  in  other  eases  of  posthu- 
mous inanuscrl]its.  Whereas  Ciluck,  with  all  his 
boaslfiilne.s.«;,  (exercised  no  care  over  his  scores, — 
leaving  interyiolations  nnnoliecd,  faults  uncorrect- 
ed, and  variations  for  his  successors  to  decide  on, 
—  it  was  not  so  with  Mendelssohn.  The  plea  that 
an  author's  inventions  must  become  public;  jirop- 
erty,  when  once  the  breath  has  passed  out  of  his 
body,  liowever  specious,  is  subject  to  limitations. 
There  is  something  of  authority  after  all  in  the 
Stratford-upon-.Vvon  eiiitaph.  I\Ianv  wise  and 
generous  persons,  however,  have  held  diametri- 
cally opposite  views  in  this  particular  ease  ;  and 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  cnnijiliance  with 
the  pressure  of  their  zeal,  certain  remains  and 
relics  are  now  appearing  one  by  one. 

Tlie  Reformation  Symjihony  is  probably  the 
most  iinjiortant  of  the  works  left  by  the  master 
which  will  see  the  light,  since  we  cannot  con- 
ceive tliat  those  who  advocate  the  production  of 
every  si'rap  of  writing  which  came  from  Memlels- 
solin's  [len  would  dream  of  demamiing  the  dou- 
ble pianoforte  CDiirfrlns  which  are  in  existence,  or 
otlier  of  the  items  carefully  noted  bv  him  in  the 
Tlu'inatic  Catalogue  prepared  by  his  own  hand. 
That  till'  jiroduction  of  the  work  at  Sydenliam 
occasioned  an  amount  of  musical  excitenii;nt  rare 
in  Knglaud  was  to  be  fi)reseen.  It  is  not  exag- 
geration to  sav  that  it  was  hailed  as  a  neW'  treas- 
ure almost  befiire  it  was  heard,  and  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  makes  remark  or  (|ualifica- 
tion  next  to  impo.ssible.  It  is  already  tlnnight  to 
be  .set  in  its  place  among  its  coni[ioser's  greatest 
works.  Our  conviction,  however,  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  subject,  is  so  sincere  that, 
no  matter  at  what  risk  of  nnpoimlarity,  it  must 
be;  respectfully  cxpre-s-scd-  Let  it  bi'  statnl,  fur- 
ther, that  un(h'r  belter  conditions  an  nnfiiniiliar 
work  ivas  never  given.  Kvery  nerve  had  been 
strained  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  mod- 
ern musician  most — and  most  justly — beloved  in- 
tliis  country. 

.I\K'n<iclssolin's  music  is  in  nothing  more  admi- 
rable than  in  the  characterislic  that,  wliereas  it  is 
never  sliallow,  it  does  not  torment  tlie  listener  by 
mysticisms.  He  wrote  by  the  golden  rule,  that 
to  be  great  one  must  be  clear — the  rule  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Handel,  of  I5iH;tlioveii  in  liis 
best  period,  and  i\Iozart,  every  step  in  departure 
fi'oni  which  is  (disguise  it  how  tlie  perlants  of 
mysticism  will)  a  step  downwards.  In  the  works 
of  what  he  laughingly  used  to  call  "his  ndiellious 
lime"  (as  in  his  stringed  ipiartet  preluded  by  the 
/./c<?  "Ist  es  wahr"),  he  was  at  times  over-an\- 
ious  to  show  his  scholarship,  not  by  "the  sweet 
adulteries  of  art,"  but  by  ingenuities  of  knowledge 
and  construction  amazing  in  one  so  young,  and 
which,  it  may  be  said,  occasionally  shut  up  that 
freedom  of  melody  and  idea  which  are  imlispen- 
.sable  to  complete  pleasure  in  music.  That  this 
was  developed  by  many  a  stride  -n-ith  every  year 
that  passed  "Elijah"  shows,  as  compared  with 
"St.  Paul." 

As  the  Reformation  Symjihony  stands,  we  fan- 
cy it  may  have  been  composed  and  retouched  at 
different  periods.  It  does  not  present  itself  tons 
as  an  entire  work.  There  is  dryness  in  the  first 
movement. and  over-labor  on  a  very  limited  phrase, 
howbeit  disguised  by  the  utmost  felicity  of  instru- 
mentation. The  frjiryzn  is  charming,  even  among 
Mendelssohn's  srlirrz! — the  essential  slightness, 
not  to  say  frivolity,  of  the  elegant  theme  of  its 
trio  being  dres.sed  with  every  orchestral  device 
and  grace  conceivable:  neither  device  nor  grace 
forced  a  hair's  breadth  towards  atl'ectation  or 
false  efToct.     The  slow  movement  is  more  man- 


nered— H  Lii'il  oil iif  ]\'oiii'  scom\.  The  Luther- 
an Chorale  is  wonderlully  announced  and  am|)li- 
lieil.  Aiiiniig  the  stories  to  which  this  .Symphony 
has^'ivin  rise,  is  one  that  Mendelssohn  lielil  it 
b.ii  k,  coni'civing  himself  anticipated — or  his  idea 
pirated — by  Meyerbeer,  in  "Les  Hii2uenots." 
lliv JiiHiIr  is  grand  and  .spirited;  but  Beethoven 
had  first  written  thv  fninle  to  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony. The  peroration  is  noble,  rich,  pompous 
— ecjiial  to,  and  in  some  phrases  anticipating,  the 
on(!  to  the  violin  Conrrrlo.  But,  as  a  whole, 
"come  what  come  may,"  cause  is  to  be  heard  in 
this  Symphony  why  Mendelssohn  declined  to 
send  it  forth,  anil  cause  m.iy  be  found  in  it, 
should  its  settled  (acceptance,  fail  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  been  immediate  to 
announce  its  triumphant  reception  as  among  the 
master])iecc3  of  ,syni[)honic  art. 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

liV    I'.:Mir,    .NATMAXX. 
((.V'titinut'.i  froui  pngc  154)- 

The  results  upon  Oratorio  of  the  various  an- 
tagonistic inlluences  now  at  work,  influences 
springing  on  the  one  hand  from  the  especially 
epico-lyiical  Jlystery  develojied  in  (Jermany, 
and,  on  the  other  from  the  musical  drama  invent- 
ed by  the  Italians,  are  first  recognized  in  the 
croppin'j-n]i  of  an  androgynous  class  of  produc- 
tion, wliicli  cannot  be  designated  either  Ojieraor 
Oratorio,  but  which  so  powerfully  aflccted  the 
devcdopment  of  the  latter,  that  we  must  on  no 
account  ignore  it.  Such  etVusions  we  find  in  the 
(Jcriiian  Sinr/.^piele,  as  well  as  in  certain  school- 
comedies  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
AVe  wiil  mention  among  them  :  'J'lie  fpirilnnl 
Si//ran  Pof.in  i>r  CoiJiCfh/,  rfil/eil  ^^St^clf^wit/"  set  rit- 
i-nllii  in  the  It.\i,i.-\n  fiuMoii  hi/  Joliarni  (Jotttich 
Sinilen.  Ntirrmhurtj,  jirinlcd  and  puhlishcil  lii/ 
M'olfrjaiiff  TCii'llcrn  in  t/ie  7;ear\i>-ii.*  The  parts 
of  three  Nymphs  and  .Shepherdesses  are  given  to 
the  trebh'.  those  of  a  .Matron  and  S(;yeral  Slieji- 
herds  to  the  alto  and  tenor,  and  that  of  a  Satyr 
or  "Wood-Devir' to  the  bass.  The  whole  is  ac- 
companied by  fiddles,  flutes,  shalnis,  a  horn,  and 
a  tlieorbo. — Not  less  remarkable  is  the  Coburg 
comedy  nf  Jrni.talein  delircri  il  It;/  tlir  dear  Prime, 
Qdll fried.  Did.i;  nf  linnidan.]  the  music  of  which 
is  due  to  l\Ielchior  Frank — born  about  l.'J'O  in 
Silesia,  died  about  IC.'iO — as  we  know,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  masters  of  Kvangelical  Chureh- 
miisie.  'I'he  comedy  already  bears  the  character- 
istic name  of  A  rlw  Oratoriii.f,  which,  however, 
as  we  shall  tee,  was  undoulitedly  borrowed  from 
Italy. 

Much  more  ]>urely  and  sigriificantly  afi'ected  in 
such  labors  than  Iiis  Oerman  contemporaries  by 
inlluences  emanating  from  Italy,  was  Master 
Schi'ilz.  During  the  considerable  period  he  re- 
sided in  A'eniee  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  ])upil 
of  the  head  of  tlie  Venetian  school,  the  great 
(tiovanni  (labrieli.  he  had  adopted  diilerent  and 
f.ir  purer  notions  both  of  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
\\'hile.  on  the  one  hand,  he  learned,  on  the  sjiot, 
all  about  the  commencement  and  eflcct  of  the 
fornier.  from  such  men  as  Cavalieri  (born  1.5.50J, 
Pen  (liorn  l,")no),  Monteverde  (born  15G0),  and 
Carissimi  (born  1582),  profiling  so  much  by  what 
he  learned  that  we  owe  him  the  first  German 
opera, ^1  on  the  other,  I'Oming  as  he  did  from 
Northern  Germany,  where  people  had  accustom- 
ed themselves  to  seek  a  very  deep  significance  iu 
Oratorio,  he  brought  to  his  task  a  degree  of  ear- 
nestness, and  a  moral  elevation  of  sentiment, 
which,  combined  witli  (Jabrieli's  highly  developed 
theories,  could  not  fail  to  proilucc  something  im- 
perishable. 

It  cannot,  ho-wever,  be  denied  that  as  regards 
epic  construction  and  form  even  for  Oratorio  he 
still  found  much  to  learn  in  Italy.  In  that  coun- 
try Oratorio  had  a  very   difiercnt   beginning  to 

*  Pas  getstlich  Waldgedicht.  odpr  Frcudenspiel,  genannt 
'■SeL'UnTie.'' ftesancWL-is  auf  '  Italienisli''  -\rt  p<'setzrt  durcli 
.lolmnn  Gottliclj  Stailen,  N.irnherg,  gedruct  udJ  verlcgt  bei 
Wnlfi;ang  Endtern  im  .Tahre  ini)4. 

t  This  piece  was  performed  on  the  14th  .Tune,  1630,  in  the 
Collpue  at  Coburg,  to  eelcbrat*  the  birthday  of  Johann  Casi- 
mir.  Tluke  of  Saxe-.lulich-CleTi'-Berg. 

^  lviiiiJccini'3  Dnfney  translated  into  German,  and  set  to 
miisir  hy  t^chiltz.  It  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  the  year 
1".37. 
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wli  !i  il  li  ul  ill  ( ii-niiaiiy  Wliilr,  in  ( iiTni;tii  v, 
wc  h  111  III  siH'k  its  rool.Mii  llir  jMystcrifs,  in  Italy 
wr  (inil  its  cxisti'Tici!  (Iiir  Id  tlu!  vi^ry  satiic  im- 
pulses, s|)rin<;in;r  iVoni  classical  Antiquity,  wliicli 
fjavi'.  Iiirtli  to  opi'ia. 

(^iollir''s  "linuHirisfic"  Saint,  l,rt'at(Ml  by  Gotlie 
with  sni:li  fiiniliU'SS  in  tlii^  <li'S(.'ri|itinii  of  Iiis  Ital- 
ian travels,  IIk"  worlliy  P!iilip|ins  Neri — liorn  in 
1515  at- Floi-enee  ;  died  in  1580  at  Rome — jjave 
most  sti'anijely  the  name  to  this  whole  class  of 
works.  Neri  creeted,  in  the  year  1558,  near  the 
cliurchofSan  (lirolamo  della  Caritii,  a  hall  for 
prayer  or  oratory,  wliore  he  enlleeted  his  follow- 
ers for  their  spiritual  edification.  In  order  to  el- 
evate them  by  the  aid  o(  music,  he  secured  the 
services  of  Johannes  Animuccia,  sin*};in^-master 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  under  whose  <liree- 
tioii  the  choral  smiling  was  cultivated.  By  the 
year  1575,  the  cirele  of  Neri's  fiillowers  had  e,\- 
tended  so  considerably  tliat  by  a  bull  dated  tlie 
15ih  July,  Pope  Gresory  XIII.  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  institution  as:  "Association  of  the  Prayer- 
Hall,"  ^'Cni-tip-cqazinnc  delt  Oi'Olorlo."  From 
tliat  time  forward,  the  musical  works  performed 
there,  and  most  of  whicli,  as  we  know,  were 
fonndeil  on  le^'pndary  subjects  and  words,  were 
called  off-hand,  "Pieces  from  the  Prayer-Hall," 
and,  at  last,  stiil  more  laconically,  "Oratorios." — 
Animuccia  is  certainly  the  first  master  who  culti- 
vated tliis  brancdi  of  the  art;  he  was  followed, 
though  not  at  first  in  the  fully  marked  oratorical 
style,  by  Palestrina  (especially  in  his  pieces  treat- 
ing; of  the  Passion  for  Passion  Week),  Giovanni 
Maria  Nanino,  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marenzio, 
etc.  In  the  works  of  Carissimi,  1582-1673,  we 
already  find  Oratorio  properly  so  called,  the  ti- 
tles, such  as  Jephtha,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
being:  important,  inasmuch  as  they  mark  its 
emancipation  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  which 
had  before  been  restricted,  almost  exclusively,  to 
the  Passion.  Domenieo  Mazzochi,  born  about 
1590,  even  added  an  organ  accompaniment. 
Both  these  masters  were  contemporaries  of 
Schiitz,  who  long  outlived  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  probable  that  the  free  treatment  of 
recitative  in  their  oratorical  works  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  Passion  Oratorios  compos- 
ed by  Schiitz  in  1660,  when  he  had  attained  a 
very  advanced  age,  though,  in  power  and  depth 
of  expression,  the  German  master  left  his  Italian 
models  far  behind. 

(To  be  continued). 


Harpsichord  and  Piano. 

{From  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  Nov.  4.) 

Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  one  of  our  mo?t  distinguished 
pianoforte    professors,    has    commenced    a    series   of 
"  Historical   Performances,"    the   second    of  which 
takes    place   to-day   (Wednesday)    at   the    Hanover 
Square    Rooms.     One  curious  feature  in  these  per- 
formances is  the  introdu<'tion  of  the  harpsichord  (or 
"clavering,"    as  it  is  called  in  tlie  proarammes),  on 
which,  with  stern  logic,  Hcrr  Pauer  insists  on  playing 
all    pieces   originally   written    for    that   instrument. 
There  are,  doidniess,  numhers  of  persons  who,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  would  like   to    hear   the    harpsi- 
chord of  our  great-grandmothers ;  but  if  the  masters 
who  wrote  before  CIcinenti  composed  music  for  the 
harpsichord,   that,    it    should   be   rememliered,    was 
because  the  piano,  that  notable  improvement   on  the 
harpsichord,    had    not   yet    been    invented.     Extend 
Herr    Pnuer's    principle,  and    music  written    for  the 
pianos  of  J.  15.  Cramer's  time  ought  to  be  executed 
on  such  pianos   as  J.  B.  Cramer  used;  Beethoven's 
sonatas   should    be    played    on    the   pianos   of    the 
Beethoven  period  ;  wliile  tlie  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the   art   of    Broadwood    and    Erard    should    be' 
reserved    for    the   still  more  modern  music  of  (say) 
Mendelssohn  amons;  classical   composers,  and  Th.al- 
borg    among    composers    of    the    fantasia    school. 
Bettor    still,  in    the    same    direction,  would  it  be   if 
Beethoven's  sonatas  could  be  performed  on  Beetho- 
ven's own  piano,  which,  according   to  the    Heviie  et 
Gazette  i\J:{sivale,  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  is, 
of  course,  for  sale.     Tlic  works  of  every  composer  on 
each  composer's  own  piano  would  tie  a"  fine  basis  on 
which    to   give   a   .series  of  historical  performances. 
The    worst    of  it   is    that    the   requisite    instruments 
would    be   dilfienlt    to   obtain,   and,    perhaps,   when 
obtained,  difficult  to  play  upon.     Chopin's  piano,  for 
instance,   had    a   very   violent   f\»ll    in    the   acitated 
aiitumn   of    the   year    186-3,    from   the   second-floor 
window  of  a  house  at  Warsaw  ;  and  all  the  Czar's 


horses  and  all  the  Czar's  men  ran  never  put  Chopin's 
piano  to;;cther  ag.-dn.  But  Beethoven's  piano,  to 
jndee  from  the  paragraph  on  the  subject  issued  by 
the  actual  owners  and  would-iie  vendors  (who  f-er- 
tiiinlv  omrlit  to  know),  is  in  admiralile  conililion  ; 
and  we  have  a  dim  rccolloetlon  of  a  slitrhtly  asthma- 
tic harpsichord  said  to  have  belonged  to  Handei, 
which  was  exhiliited  at  one  of  the  snlrtfes  of  the 
Musical  Society  of  TiOndon.  The  programme  docs 
not  give  the  as;c  of  the  liarpsichonl  on  which  Herr 
Pauer,  at  his  first,  concert,  played  pieces  by  Kuhnau, 
Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Friedmann  Bach  ;  but, 
to  avoid  anachronisms,  several  harpsichords  ought  to 
h.ave  been  employed,  the  oldest  of  which  should 
have  dated,  at  latest,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ei^'hieenth  century. 

To  all  our  obioctions,  which  we  have  presented 
freely  enougli  and  just  as  they  have  occurred  to  us, 
Herr  Paner  might,  no  doubt,  reply  that  all  he  does 
is  to  play  harpsichord  music  on  the  harpsichord- 
pianoforte  music  on  the  piano.  But  on  what  instrn, 
incut  does  Herr  Paner  imnuine  that  Bach  himself 
would  have  executed  his  Italian  Concerto,  if  Bach 
could  have  been  present  the  other  day  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  ?  Certainly  not  on  the  harpsichord, 
"Bacli's  forty  ei^ht  preludes  and  fuffiies  are  so  well- 
known,"  says  Herr  Paner  in  his  highly  interesting 
annotated  proyjramme,  "his  English  and  French 
suites,  when  played  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard 
and  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  arc  so  often  admired,  that  a 
less  known  work  may  be  more  welcome,  and  may 
serve  to  show  how  great  Bach  could  he  while  blend- 
ing bis  individuality  with  a  foreign  style."  This  is 
all  very  well  ;  but  iMadame  Goddard  and  Mr.  Halle' 
have  always  played  the  English  and  French  suites  on 
the  piano  ;  and,  performed  on  the  harpsichord,  the 
Italian  Concerto — with  all  the  respect  due  to  Herr 
Paner's  remarkable  talent — cannot  be  heard  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantages. 

The  second  part  of  Herr  Paner's  first  "Historical 
Performance"  included — a  sonata  by  Karl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  Sebastian  Bach's  younger  son,  one 
of  ninety-three  written  between  the  years  1779  and 
1787  ;  ti  f/ifliie  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Hiissler,  a  pupil 
of  Emanuel  Bach,  who  visited  London  in  1701, 
remained  here  a  year  or  two,  and  afterwards  went  to 
St.  Petersburirh,  where  he  settled  and  in  1822  died  ; 
Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C  minor  (No.  2);  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor  ;  an  nvdante  by  Hummel 
(<*p.  IS);  Eis-/.t's  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise,"  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  is  made  the  occasion  for  giving  in 
the  programme  a  lively  sketch  of  the  pianist  and 
composer's  very  varied  career :  and,  finally,  an 
original  harearolle  by  Thalberg,  "whom,"  says  Herr 
Pauer,  "it  has  recently  become  the  fashion  to  ridi- 
cule ;  but  any  one,"  he  adds,  "who  will  take  the 
the  tionl>le  to  examine  Thalberg's  compositions  will 
find  that  he  never  wrote  a  commonplace  one,  and 
tliat,  although  his  part-writing  may  sometimes  occur 
strangely  out  of  place,  it  is  always  clear  and  without 
fault.  It  will  he  evident,"  he  continues,  "to  those 
conversant  with  the  subject,  in  trying  over  Thalberg's 
music,  that  it  has  been  composed  on  the  piano  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper.  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  did  not  com]iose  in  that  way,  and  it  is 
possible  Thalberg  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
compose  one  of  his  well-known  fantaias  in  any  other." 
Nevertheless,  Thalberg's  results  were  good,  and 
Herr  Pauer  concludes  his  excellent  biographical  and 
critical  notices  with  the  expression  of  a  wi<h  that 
Thalberg's  best  pieces,  "the  productions  of  one  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  primary  rules  of  musical 
grammar,  were  again  in  vogue,  rather  than  the  pre- 
sent trash  which  fills  the  windows,  and,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  pockets  of  the  music-sellers." 

Herr  Paner's  "Historical  Performances,"  especial- 
ly when  studied  by  the  light  of  his  programmes,  will 
be  fonnd  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
harpsichord  is  scarcely  wanted.  But  everyone  has 
his  weak  point,  and  a  passion  for  the  harpsichord 
may  be  the  weakaess  of  Herr  Pauer. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  audiences  who  were  leaving  the  various 
theatres  on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  were  met  by  a 
spectacle  on  -which  they  had  not  calculated.  The 
"Old  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,"  as  it  was 
farniliaily  called,  was  being  lapped  up  by  the  fiercest 
tongue  of  fire  that  had  ever  brought  swift  destruction 
on  substantial  properly  and  visionary  hopes.  To 
some,  the  spectacle  was  before  them — raging,  defiant, 
overpowing.  For  others,  the  record  of  the  catastrophe 
was  flung  upon  the  skies.  For  miles  round  the 
metropolis  there  could  be  seen  a  glowing,  trembling 
canopy  of  flame-colored  cloud,  which  denoted  what- 
fiery  ruin  was  being  accomplished  beneath  it.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  flames  had  full  mastery  of  the 
noble  edifice  ;  by  one,  their  progress  vras  arrested,  yet 
not  till  after  a  fierce  struggle  against  water  to  destroy 


the  east  side  of  Waterloo  place.  But  daylight  had 
gone  out  on  Saturday  evening,  and  flames  still 
revealed  tliemseivcs  here  and  there,  ready  for  more 
misdoing,  but,  cut  off  from  an  opportunity,  quietly 
dying  out. 

In  the  last  opera  performed  the  night  previous  to 
that  of  the  catastrophe,  "Don  Giovaiini,"  Ottavio 
and  Giovanni  were  sung  by  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Hohler  an<l  Santley  ;  Zeriina  by  an  American,  Miss 
Kellogg  ;  and  Donna  Anna  by  a  German,  Mdlle. 
Tieljens. 

The  opposition  to  the  first  house  was  made  early. 
Porpora,  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  opened  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  and  when 
Handel  left  the  Haymarket  for  Covent  Garden,  in 
1735,  the  "nobility  and  gentry"  faction  occupied  the 
Haymarket.  At  the  end  of  about  two  years  both 
parties  were  ruined,  and  Chesterfield  bewailed  the 
closing  of  the  Operas  aS  the  suppression  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  would  be  replaced  by  Conventicles, 
where  abominalile  music  would  be  set  up  for  admira- 
tion. A  quarter  of  a  century  later  his  enthusiasm 
bad  abated.  "Whenever  I  go  to  the  Opera,"  he 
wrote  to  bis  son,  "I  leave  my  sense  and  my  reason 
at  the  door  with  my  half-guinea,  and  deliver  myself 
up  to  my  e3'es  and  my  ears."  He  had  got  then  to 
speak  o-f  the  Opera  as  St.  Evremond  bad  spoken 
long  before  him  :  "Une  sottise  magnifique,  maig 
toiijours  sottise  !" 

The  queer  old  house,  with  its  high,  narrow  win" 
dows  and  trellised  railing,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June,  1789.  As  nobody  had  the  slightest  idea  how 
that  calamity  came  about,  everybody  came  to  be 
assured  that  an  Italian  "super,"  whose  susceptibili- 
ties had  been  wounded,  had  confessed  to  a  priest  that 
he  alone  did  it,  out  of  revenge  !  The  fine  gentlemen 
met  the  Idow  with  fine-gentlemanly  indifference. 
"Have  you  shed  a  tear  over  the  Opera  House?" 
asked  Walpole  of  the  sisters  Berry,  "or  do  you  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  rebuild  it  ?  The 
nation  has  long  been  tired  of  operas,  and  has  now  a 
good  opportunity  of  dropping  them.  Dancing  pro- 
tracted their  existence  for  some  time"!  But  the  room 
after  was  the  real  support  of  both,  and  was  like  what 
lias  been  said  ofyour  sex,  that  they  never  speak  tiieir 
true  meaning  but  in  the  postscript  of  their  letters. 
Would  it  not  be  sufKciont  to  hold  an  After  Boom  on 
the  whole  emplacement,  to  which  people  might  resort 
from  all  assemblies.  To  be  crowded  to  death  in  a 
waiting  room  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment  is  the 
whole  jov  ;  for  who  goes  to  any  diversion  till  the  last 
minute  of  it  V 

The  first  "Italian"  house — where  Horace  "Wal- 
pole and  Gray  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  and  the  Countess 
of  (Jssory  figiired,  and  criticized  and  made  love  and 
talked  scandal,  the  house  in  which  Senesino  sang, 
and  for  which  Handel  and  Gluck  wrote  their  operas 
(to  name  but  a  few  among  the  long  list  of  brilliant 
associations  of  the  last  century),  built  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh— but  burnt  down  in  1789.  Till  it  could 
lie  replaced,  Italian  opera  found  its  home  in  the 
Pantheon,  then  a  theatre.  That,  too  (as  Lord 
Mount  Edgecumbe's  "Recollections"  remind  us), 
was  destroyed  in  like  fashion.  The  second  Grand 
Opera-Hoiisc  in  the  Haymarket,  opened  in  1791,  was 
built  by  one  Xovosielski  (a  Pole),  and  some  twenty 
years  later  was  revised,  and  its  exterior  beautified  by 
Nash.  As  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  voice,  it 
was  unequalled.  When  it  was  reared,  the  demands 
for  scenic  display  in  Italian  Opera  were  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  wc  have  lived  to  see  enforced 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  The  stage  of 
late  must  have  been  felt  as  comfortlessly  small  and 
inconvenient.  But  the  aspect  of  the  theatre,  espe- 
cially when  court  plumes  and  full  dress  figured  in  the 
boxes  and  in  "Fops'  Alley,"  was  brilliant  and  pom- 
pous in  no  common  degree — a  sight  to  he  thought  of 
and  talked  about  even  by  those  familiar  with  the 
grand  musical  theatres  of  Milan  and  Naples. 

From  the  first,  our  Haymarket  Opera  House  has 
commanded  for  its  service  all  that  was  richest  and 
choicest  in  Europe,  before  St.  Petersburg  and  New 
York  were  thought  of  as  markets,  and  before  the 
great  art  of  singing  bad  followed  the  law^  of  all  arts, 
and,  from  a  splendid  noon,  waned  into  a  dull  twilight. 
What  a  pt-ocession  of  queens  of  song  rises  as  we 
recall  the  names  of  Billington,  Banti,  Grassini, 
Catalan!  (with  her  "five  supplementary  dolls,") 
Pasta,  Sontjig,  Malibran,  and  the  three  last,  but  not 
three  least,  of  the  great  vocalists,  happily  all  living, 
Mesdames  Grisi,  Viardot  and  Lind  !  And  what 
kings  were  there  to  match  the  queens?  Only  such 
<'onsummate  "singing-men"  as  David,  Donzelli, 
Riibini,  Lablache,  and  Signor  Tamhuiini.  Then,  in 
the  history  of  Opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  how,  during  many  a  long 
year,  the  performances  were  wrought  up  by  Mr. 
Costa  to  a  point  of  perfection  utterly  unknown  till 
then  in  this  country. 
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Leipzig.  The  7th  Gowandhans  Concert  (Nov. 
28)  lief;an  witli  an  Overture  to  Aladdin,  a.  MS.  work 
h_v  a  former  pupil  of  tlie  Conservatorium,  C.  F.  E. 
Hornemann,  a  young  Dane.  The  critics  speak  of  it 
as  a  work  of  uncommon  talent,  fresh,  original,  im- 
aginative, with  a  certain  coloring  of  tlie  author's  na- 
tionality. A  laily  violinist,  from  Stockholm,  Frau 
Neruda-Norman,  who  "takes  first  nink  among  her 
sister  artists  by  the  manly  strength  and  fulness  of 
her  tone,  its  absolute  purity,  and  by  her  faultless 
trrlmiipie,"  played  Rode's  Aminor  Concerto  and  a 
Concerto  by  Vicuxtemps.  The  Nme  Zrilsdirifl,  al- 
luding to  Mendelssohn's  motto  over  the  stage  of  tlie 
Gewandhaus  hall,  thinks  that  such  parade  pieces  can 
hardly  be  called  "res  severe."  Another  novelty  was 
the  singing  of  a  Swedish  male  quartet  (called  in  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  programme).  They  sung  national 
compositions  by  Lindblad  and  others,  and  though 
the  voices  were  not  remarkable  for  power  or  beauty, 
the  ensemUn  is  pronounced  unsurpas.^able.  Schu- 
mann's C-mnjor  Symphony  formed  the  second  part 
of  the  concert. 

Bach's  Tranrr  Oiln  (Funeral  Ode),  and  the  .l/iVwi 
Solemiiis  by  F.  Kiel,  were  performed  in  the  Thomas 
Church  by  Riedel's  Society,  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember.— The  tliird  concert  of  the  "Euterpe"  con- 
si.sted  of  the  first  act  of  Glue  '^  .1/.  st<-  for  the  first 
part,  and  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  for  the 
second. 

CoLOONK.  The  third  Giirzenicht  concert  came  on 
the  anniversary  of  Schubert's  death  (Nov.  HI),  and 
the  programme  consisted  largely  of  his  music  :  the 
great  Symphony  in  C,  the  overture  to  Hoxamund, 
and  ilio  Ki/rle  from  his  grand  Ma.'is. 

CorF.NHAOKN.  The  Musikverein,  besides  its 
usual  Concerts  for  all  the  members,  gives  seven  sah- 
seription  concerts  this  winter,  consisting  partly  of 
orchestral  and  vocal,  partly  of  cliamber  music,  as 
follows  :  linrh:  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in 
I)  minor  ;  W.  Harrjiil .■  Overture  to  Medea  ;  Ucitlm- 
vrn :  4lh  Symphony,  and  Overture  to  "King 
Stephen;"  A'.  IF.  Gide :  "Ossian"  Overture;  .7.  /'. 
E.  IJartmnnn  :  "Die  Goldcncn  Horner,"  poem  by 
Oehlenschlager,  melodrama;  Flmjdn:  "Spring"  from 
"The  Sea.'^ons  ;"  P.  Unisc :  Symphony  in  1)  minor: 
Ilandil:  Concerto  for  two  violins  and  'cello  in  G 
minor  ;  ilendrhsohn  :  Selections  from  "St.  I'aul," 
and  Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias;"  Mmnrt :  Symphony, 
Concerto  for  violin  and  viola,  Aria  for  Soprano  with 
ohbligato  piano  and  orchestra ;  C.  Reinerhc :  Ave 
Maria  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  Concerto  in  A  minor 
for  violoncello;  Schuherl :  "F.n-ting"  Serenade,  for 
Alto  solo,  female  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  Sr/iumaiin  : 
second  part  of  "I'aradiso  and  the  Peri;"  Spohr : 
Overture  to  "The  Alchimist."  Chamber  mnsic:  a 
Quartet  and  a  Song  by  Haydn  ;  a  Sextet,  for  2 
violins  and  2  'cello,  by  Brahms  ;  Beethoven's  B  flat 
Trio  ;  and  other  things  depending  on  the  cooperation 
of  Joachim  and  Grutzinacher. 


LoxDOM.  At  the  Crystal  Falnee  on  Saturday, 
MoTOrt's  symphony  in  G  minor  formed  the  feature 
and  was  masrilicently  performed  liefore  an  audience 
not  too  numerous.  Tlie  andante  produced  an  espe- 
cially gratified  impression,  so  softly  and  ilelicatelv 
was  it  performed.  Schubert's  "March  Miliiaire"  in 
11.  and  the  concert  overture  to  "Marniion."  bv  l\Ir. 
Sullivan,  were  also  sneeessfiilly  given.  Spohr's 
Concerto  Dramatirjue,  a  work  demanding  all  the 
n  sources  of  an  artist,  was  satisfactorily  pcrforiiicd  bv 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes. 

The  last  of  Herr  Bauer's  illustrative  series  of 
pianoforte  performances — called  Hi.-^torical  Concerts 
— was  given  iin  Wednesday.  In  the  second,  Herr 
Paucr  took  as  specimens  the  harpsichord  music  of 
Lully,  Scarlatti,  Galuppi,  Martini,  and  Paradics,  and 
the   more   modern   pianoforte    works    of    dementi. 


Cramer,  Field,  Chopin,  and  Schumann  and  Keller. 
The  third  concert.  like  the  others,  was  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  Clavecin  age,  and  the  Pianolorte  ear. 
The  parts  ran  as  follows  . 

THE  CLAVECIX. 
La  Favnritn,  La  Tenure  Nanette,  La  Ten6breuso— 

( l«e<!.17.").3)  t^ouperin. 

Deux  flieues  en  Rondeaux,  Deux  Menueta,  La  l^oule 

-(l(;8.31-7fi4 )   nimcau. 

Fnsa,  in  F-171.3-17S0) KroV.s. 

Allegrn,  iu  U  uiinor— {1721-178.3) Kirnbergcr. 

THE  PI.YNOFORTE. 

Andante  and  Variations— (1732-1809) Havdn. 

La  Oonpnlation— (17(51-1812) Diis-ek. 

CapriiTio,  in  G  Hat— (17(57-18171 Miiller. 

Anilante  and  Hondo- (1786-1826) Wober. 

Stu.ly-(17n41 MOBeliole.". 

Impromptu ,  Op.  142.  N'o  3—11797-1828) Schubert. 

Tlirce  Musical  .^ketrhe.s.  Op,  10— (1.8161 Bennet. 

Allegro   llrillante  for   Two   Pianofortes— (1809-1,847) 

Mendelsaohn. 

The  various  illustrations  were  all  played  with  that 
masterful  appreciation  of  different  and  opposing 
styles  which  makes  the  thorough  ariist.  In  concep- 
tion and  execution  Herr  Paiier  displayed  true  ability, 
while  the  letter-press  of  his  lecture  offered  food  for 
thought,  and  served  to  enchain  the  attentio<i  of  the 
atidionce. 


Bkri.im.  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Mufind 
]V(irld  (Uec.  7)  gives  the  following  intelligence  : 

We  are  to  have  a  revival,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  on 
the  Kith  of  December — its  artistic  centenarv — of 
Cluck's  Alrfflis,  with  Mme.  Harricrs-Wippern  in 
the  principal  female  part.  Then  wo  are  promised  bv 
way  of  complete  novelty,  Herr  Langerl's  Fnhirr,  and 
the  Milium  of  M.  Tliom.as,  with  Mile.  Frcderika 
Griin  as  the  heroine  of  the  first,  and  ^[nie.  Lucca  as 
the  heroine  of  the  seconil.  M.  Gounod's  Vnmfo  and 
Jtdie,  as  Shakespeare's  title  is  written  here,  is  also  to 
be  produced,  Mme.  Ilarriers-AVippern  appearing  as 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  of  Capulet.  The  list 
eoneludes.  for  the  present,  with  a  revival  of  Wiierst's 
Sirni  mil  Tnran.  the  leading  characters  in  which 
wilH>e  sustained  by  Mme.  Lucca  and  Herr  Niemann. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Mine.  Lucca  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  a  short  time  since.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hundredth  jierformance  of  M.  Gou- 
nod's Maiyarrtlif,  alias  Faiisl.  The  gifted  ladv 
would  not,  however.  disap)ioint  the  audience,  anil 
finished  her  part,  but  not  in  her  usual  brilliant  man- 
ner The  Church.scenc  had  to  he  entirely  omitted. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mme.  Lucca's  illness  wna 
.nothing  serious. 

Mnic.  Lucca  had  sung  the  part  of  Grctchen,  at  the 
Koyal  Operaliousc.  forty-five  times;  Mme.  Harricrs- 
Wippern,  twenty-seven  ;  and  Mile.  Artot.  ciglit.  It 
had,  also,  been  sung  by  Mesdcs.  Scliniidt,  Spohr, 
Horina,  Oigeiii.  Garthe,  l!ei<s,  and  I5orehers-Lita. 
The  Martha  during  all  the  hundred  perform.mces 
was  one  lady.  ,Arile.  Gey.  I  should  s.iy  that,  bv  this 
time,  she  would  he  capable,  if  called  upon,  of  going 
ihrougli  the  part  in  her  sleep,  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
long  one.  Siebel  was  represented  fif^tv-sevcn  times 
bv  the  late  Jllle.  De  Ahna  ;  and  twenty-one  liy  Mile. 
Gericke,  now  Mme.  Trunk  (not  a  bad  name,  by-thc- 
bye,  for  a  iiortmanteau-maker's  wife)  ;  and.  also,  bv 
Mcsdes.  Riihr,  Griin,  Frieb,  Wilde,  and  ITimcla,  a 
lesser  number  of  times  each.  Seventy-seven  times, 
was  Herr  Woworsky  Faust;  seventeen  times.  Herr 
Kiiiger  ;  five  times,  Herr  Niemann ;  and  one 
time — Herr  Himmer.  Herr  Salomon  "gave  the 
rolr:"  of  Mephistopheles  ninety-nine  times,  leaving 
otily  one  single  evening  free  for  Herr  Lindeek.  Herr 
Betz.  too,  figured  jiretty  ofien  as  Valentin,  for  heim- 
liersonated  the  part  ninety-six  times.  On  the  re- 
maining occasions,  it  was  sustained  by  Ilerren  Basse, 
Lang  and  Niemann. 

.■\noilier  noticeable  event  has  been  the  revival  of 
Gluck's  Iphincnia  in  Aidis  after  a  long  absence  of  fif- 
teen years  from  the  liLrht  of  the  finat.  [A.  mistake: 
we  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  ISO  I,  and  the  Iphincnia  in 
Tatiris  also.— J.  S.  T),]  The  greatest  possible  credit 
is  due  to  the  management  for  having  revived  this  op- 
era, and  revived  it,  moreover,  in  so  perfectly  salisfae- 
toiy,  nay,  in  so  splendid  a  manner,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  doing  so,  they  were  tliinking  more 
of  the  interest  of  pure  and  high  art  than  of  mere  pe- 
ctini:uy  success.  This  independence  of  monev  con- 
siderations is  certainly  a  great  point  in  favor  of  thea- 
tres and  other  art  institutions  being  supported,  at 
least  partly,  by  State  grants.  It  is  all  verv  well — 
and  everyone  kno^vs  it  is  very  e.i.sy — to  pitch  into 
private  managers  for  not  producing  works  that  are 
sure  not  to  pay.  thonsh  forever  to  be  admired  as 
inonunienis  of  immortal  genius.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  (I()  it.  But  to  resume:  Herr  Bctz  was 
Agamemnon  ;  Herr  Niemann,  Achilles  ;  Mme.  Har- 
ricrs-Wippern, Iphigenia.  and  JIme.  Jachmann- 
Wagner,  Clvtcmnestra.     Herr  Taubert  officiated   as 


conductor  on  the  occasion,  and  kept  both  orchestra 
and  chorus  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Tlio 
ojiera  was  placed  on  the  stage  by  Herr  Ilcin.  What 
a  pity  some  of  your  schools  in  England  cannot  ho 
transported  (/(  hior  to  witness  a  performance  of  it. 
How  it  would  improve  their  knowledge  of  classical 
costume  and  classical  architecture,  and  what  a  ydeas- 
ant  mode  of  learning  i 

I  just  mentioned  Mme.  .lachmann-AVagner.  That 
lady  has  appeared,  also,  as  Fides  in  Le  Piophilr. 
Mile.  Bijrner  was  Bertha,  and  Herr  Niemann,  John 
of  Leyden. 

Among  the  operas  performed  since  I  last  wrote,  I 
may  name  as  most  worthy  of  record,  11  Truvafme, 
with  IMesdames  Lucca,  von  Edelsbcrg,  Herren  Wach- 
tel  and  Bclz  ;  and  JhnJnan  with  Mme.  Lucca,  for 
the  first  lime,  as  Zerlina.  The  part  is  not  one  which 
makes  a  very  heavy  demand  upon  her  powers.  She 
both  sang  and  acted  charmingly.  She  was  compell- 
ed to  repeat  the  duet  and  the  last  air. 

Crinpino  e  hi  Cinnnre  has  been  produced  by  the 
Italian  company  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  very  suc- 
cessfully. Signora  Sarolta  was  a  delightful  Annetle, 
and  was  well  supported  by  Sig.  JIaridiisio,  as  Cris- 
pino.  This  gentleman,  who  made  his  dchnt.  on  the 
occasion,  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  Sig.  Polli- 
ni's  company.  He  possesses  a  pleasing,  sutlicicnily 
welltraiiied  voice,  and  no  small  share  of  humor  — 
Among  the  other  operas  performed  have  been  i'u 
IJid'o  in  Mfisr/tira ,  It  Troratorc,  and  f.ii  f'arnrita. 

The  inan.-iger  of  the  Friedrich-'Willielmstadt  Thea- 
tre has  for  some  lime  been  jtulliii':  bis  trust,  with 
consiilerable  [irolit  to  liiinsidf.  in  M.  Olfenbacb,  whoso 
Sdiiinc  Ihlcnc,  Parian-  fjinn,  /ilaui/ayf,  and  /''rilzr/nn 
und  Lirxr/irn,  seem  to  hold  nearlv  sole  possession  of 
the  bills,  though  it  is  true  th:it  -Moziin's  f/ans  ron 
Cairo  has  been  ]il.iycd  a  few  limes.  "O  monstrous  ! 
hut  one  lialf|)enny  worth  of  bread  lo  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack!"  qiiilth  I'rince  Ilenrv.  "A  deal  of 
Ofienbach  and  exceedingly  little  of  aiiv  one  else," 
say  1.  But  the  public  pays  iis  money  and  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  lo  take  its  eboi<-e. — A  jtromisiug  young 
tenor  came  out  here  a  short  time  since,  as  Paris  in 
/>//:  Sr/iilnr-  ILUne.  I  allude  to  llcrr  Adolphi  from 
the  Stadllheatre,  Pesih.  I  should  not  wonder  at  bis 
being  regularly  engaged  ami  becoming  a  great  favur- 
ite. 

At  Kroll's  Theatre,  also,  does  the  muse  of  M.  Of- 
fenbach draw  admiring  crowds.  The  manager  has 
revived  an  old  (Uic-act  burlesque  entitlel  Tromb-al  ra- 
:ar,  fin.t  produced  at  i!ic  BoufTcs  Ppri.iicns.  Tlj-? 
princip'  •  ohoracters  were  well  sustuuf  ■(  .'■,  Mllo. 
Mcjo,  Herren  Weiss.  Bernhard,  and  Hesse.  The 
other  attractic^ns  have  been  the  same  composer's  iJn- 
men  dry  IlaJlf  :  and  Die  \  rrlobuufj  bci  dtr  /^anfernc, 
together  with  >L  Supp(!'s  Pensimiat. 

The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  opened 
this  season  with  a  "b:ing."  The  programme  of  the 
first  concert  contained  a  name  which  acted  like  a 
magnet  on  the  concert-going  public.  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim  was  announced  to  play  Dr.  L.  .Spohr's  Con- 
certo in  I'^  minor,  and  .f.  S.  Bach's  "Chaeonne.'-'  To 
describe  bow  he  fdaved  is  unuecessarv,  because  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  all  your  readers,  know  it  already. 
To  say  that  he  was  most  heartily  ajiplaudcd  is,  also, 
rather  superfluous,  about  as  nimdi  so  as  stating  that 
the  montii  of  May — out  of  England — is  u'cncrally  an 
agreeable  nuuitb.  But  Herr  -Joachim  has  not  con- 
tented himself  wiih  playing  at  the  concerts  of  other 
people  ;  be  has  given  concert.s  of  his  own,  lo  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  all  who  love  what  is  pure  and 
great  in  art.  Among  other  pi(!ccs  executed  by  him 
were  the  Concerto  in  the  Hungarian  style,  JJach's 
Violin-concerto  in  A  minor,  aiifl  his  own  .Second 
Concerto  in  G  minor  (unpublished).  The  first  con- 
cert commenced  with  the  overture  to  FanifJ:a,  by 
Cherubini.  paiiisla  is  certainly  not  Clierubiui's  best 
work  ;  it  is  inferior  to  Mi^dca  am]  I^s  Ofiir  Jmiriic'cs, 
Yet,  in  l.SOS,  the  Viennese  looked  upon  it  as  a  mar- 
vel of  musical  composition,  and  actually  lu-eferred  it 
to  Beethoven's  Leonore! 

Among  the  other  notieeable  concerts  have  been  the 
Monday  Concerts  of  Herr  S.  Blumner  ;  the  Concert 
of  the  Koyal  Cathedral  Choir:  ''.'  '^aartet-Soiri?.-  of 
Hnvren  da  Alma,  F.  Espenhain  >.  i^-.iter,  and  L>r. 
Brti'tis  ;  and  the  .Matine'es  of  I;.:-.-.  Fi*.  Bendel,  all  of 
whi'-h  have  presented  lb'-  j'V.^lie  with  sornething 
worth  hearing.  The  p.-incipal  a(<r.ictions  at  the  first 
Monday  Concert  were  Herr  Lauterbach,  a  violinist 
from  Dresden,  who  appeared  in  Berlin  a  year  ago  ; 
and  Signora  Pari-ottiCieeroni.  from  Rome,  who 
sang  an  air  from  Handel's  Rinaldo  ;  "  Voi  che  sapete" 
from  Pi'/nro,  and  an  original  romai.rr,  "II  Fiore,"  by 
Fenzi.  Her  voice  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been,  but 
her  method  ini^'ht  be  advantageously  studied  by 
many  young  aspirants  now  commencing  their  career 
if  they  would  learn  how  to  make  their  voices  last  as 
long  as  po'sihie.  At  the  second  concert  of  the  series, 
Herr  Friedrich  Griiizmacher,  the  violoncellist — from 
Drcsiien,  if  I    recollect  aright— played,   with   HeiT 
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lilnmin-r,  lici'tliDVLMi's  Sniiiit:!  in  \  rtiMJor,  (.)p.  Cii)  ; 
Mini,  aloiit.',  u  Soitalii  \)y  ISouifiiziti  Asioli,  tin;  ])n^i'o- 
(■ic)U>:  niiisK-wriler  of  Conc'Kio.  lie  petformi'il,  tod,  a 
Snild  for  vii)l()iif('llo  snlii  liy  J.  S.  I?acli.  Tho  voimI- 
iBtwasMnio.  Ilin-rcnhnrfi-Tui'zck.  The  piominem 
pieces  al  tlio  Uoval  failii'dral  Choir  (\>Mci.Tt  wore 
an  "AiiliphoTio,"  liy  Ilnssler ;  Lnlti's  i'if;ht  pan 
"(^lucilixiis."  ill  mv  own  opinion  a  parlicniarlv  line 
elToit  ;  and  ^lendi-Issohn's  "(iiMflnale."  Ilaydn, 
M^'lnll■ls^ohn  anil  lieeihovi'M  provided  the  inatCLials 
for  liie  fonr  [lenih'nien  of  the  Qnarti't-Soiieo  tii  cx- 
hiliit  llieir  iiislininenial  power  on,  while  Mine.  Blnme 
sane- *;on;is  hy  Sehnheit  and  Sidininann  so  ehanoin;;- 
ly  at  Ilerr  Hendel's  IMatine'e  tliat  slie  added  most 
eonsidcrahlv  to  the  value  of  the  entertainment. 

A  great  sensation  wtts  erealed  in  niiisieni  oireles 
not  Ions:  since  hv  a  report  that  there  was  n  "sj^lit" 
heiween  Ilerr  Liehie;  and  his  well-known  orchestra. 
I(\va^atfn>t  tliscredircd,  Init  afterwards  pro^■ed  to 
be  true.  I  ani  not  aetpiainted  with  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  ease,  lint  the  followitis;  are  the  essential 
facts.  The  inemhurs  of  the  orehestra  made  certain 
demands,  to  which  Ilerr  Liehi^;  would  not  even  listen 
unless  fifteen  memhers  h"''  ''fen  expelled  from  the 
orchestra.  Hereupon  tho  malcontents  went  and  of- 
fered to  transfer  their  nlleciniee  to  Professor  Stern. 
TIic  latter  endeavored  to  hi-i'if;  fihout  a  reconcilia- 
tion, hut  found  the  task  impossihle.  Ilerr  Lichit; 
would  not  descend  one  iota  from  the  high  eronnd  he 
liad  taken  iiii.  The  consequence  is  that  the  orches- 
tra Ilerr  Liehit:  directed  for  five-and-tvventy  years 
has  left  him.  and  now  obeys  the  hnlon  of  Professor 
Stern,  vyho  was  at  lenj;th  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
honorable  post.  Vai.e. 

Ilwiglji's  lournal^of  Iflusif. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

CiinisTMAS  Week  bronrrlit  with  it  llie  usual 
performance  of  Handel's  "Messiah  ;"  ami  the  al- 
most, erowiled  state  of  the  Music  Hall  on  both 
evenings  (jiie  Sadirday  and  Sunday  before 
Christmas)  fftiowed  that  this  great  religious  work 
of  seiiius  is  as  far  as  ever  from  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  serious 
music-lovers.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Sceiety 
must  by  these  performances  tnore  than  have  made 
nood  their  loss  by  the  unfortunate  e.xperiment  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  now  feel  in  better  spir- 
its for  the  great  winter's  work,  the  prejiaration  of 
the  triennial  Festival  for  the  coming  ^'ivinulcr- 
schonen  Monat  Mai." 

On  Saturday  evening  the  chorus  was  in  great 
force,  certainly  txceeding  400  voices;  the  or- 
chestra, on  a  rather  reduced  scale  of  numbers, 
was  yet  quite  effective  on  the  whole;  the  great 
Oraau,  played  by  Mr.  Lang,  came  in  at  the 
risrht  moments  to  supply  great  depths  of  bass  and 
backi'round  in  the  massive  choruses  ;  the  four 
solo  singers  all  were  excellent,  and  Mr.  Zer- 
KAHN,  who  had  aiade  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  training  (though  it  is  harder  to  unlearn 
habits  in  rehearsing  these  very  familiar  things, 
than  it  is  to  acquire  better  ones  in  new  things), 
conducted  with  his  usual  ability.  There  were 
some  omissions,  for  the  most  part  judicious.  We 
must  protest  S^ijain,  however,  against  the  omitting 
of  that  profoundly  |)eautiful  and  touching  chnrus 
in  the  second  part,  "And  with  his  stripes," — if 
only  because  there  Handel  conies  so  near  to 
Bach  ;  but  more  because,without  its  intervention, 
the  transition  from  the  preceding  chorus,  "Sure- 
ly," &c.,  to  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray," 
is  unprepared  in  point  of  modulation  and  pain- 
fully abrupt.  Slost  of  the  choruses  were  sung  as 
well  as  usual,  some  of  them  (old  stumbling  blocks, 
such  as  "His  yoke  is  easy,"  and  "Let  us  break 
their  bonds  asunder")  considerably  better.     Oth- 


ers, and  solos  ton,  sullcrcd    IVom  want   of  perfect 
unity  of  pitch  between  orchestra  and  organ. 

The  new  point  of  interest  in  the  solos  was  (he 
first  appearance  in  Oratorio  of  Mr.  GKOi!(ii:  !j- 
Opgood,  whose  beautiful  tenor  voice,  I horoiighly 
refined  itylc  and  true  expression  had  won  such 
favor  in  one  of  the.  Symphony  Concerts.  He  gave 
"Comfort  ye"  in  clear,  pure,  warm  tones,  with 
admirable  dcidaniatlnn,  and  sang  the  air,  "Every 
valley,"  with  a  fluency  and  evenness  of  execution 
remarkable  for  one  .so  youns  in  years  and  in  tliis 
sort  of  experience.  In  "Thy  rebuke,"  &c.,  he 
was  almost  equally  successful,  entering  into  the 
deep  pathos  of  Ihe  music  with  true  intelligence 
and  feeling.  We  are  sure  he  wa.s  clearly  heard 
by  all,  and  conveyed  the  sense  and  beauty  of  the 
music  very  satisfactorily  ;  the  only  want  was  of 
greater  weight  and  .sustained  power  of  voice — 
not  by  any  means  a  thing  to  be  counted  J!)'!<t  in 
the  order  of  requirements,  inasmuch  as  soul  is 
more  than  substance.  The  want  of  power  was 
materially  felt,  thouch,  in  the  tasking  and  excep- 
tional air  :  "Thou  shalt  break  them."  We  could 
not  feel,  as  some  have  been  in  haste  to  exclaim, 
that  he  "broke  down"  in  it ;  but  he  did  wrestle 
with  the  lion  at  disadvantage  ;  and  this,  we  fan- 
cy, was  partly  due  to  nervousness  and  partly  to 
he  fact  that  he  had  been  overtasked  with  an  air 
which  properly  and  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Soprano.  Mr.  Osgood  must  not  be  discour- 
aged ;  his  physical  development  is  by  no  means 
complete  yet,  and  his  career  is  but  begun  ;  he 
has  a  beautiful  organ,  already  finely  cultivated, 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  musical  nature,  with 
refinement  and  intelligence,  and  a  love  of  Art 
for  Art's  sake  by  no  means  too  common  with 
those  who  bring  voices  and  assurance  to  these 
high  tasks.  Mr.  M.  AV.  Whitney  showed  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  bass  solos,  both  in  the 
rich  and  even  quality  of  his  voice,  and  in  expres- 
sive delivery. 

IMadame  Parepa-Rosa,  of  course,  was  fully 
equal  to  her  task  in  all  the  attributes  of  voice, 
consummate  art  of  singing,  and  thorough  famili- 
arity with  this  as  with  all  kinds  of  music.  The 
voice  was  sweetest  and  the  expression  purest,  we 
thought,  in  the  opening  pieces :  "There  were 
shepherds,"&c.  And  "Ri'joice  greatly"  was  splen- 
didly done.  Li  the  great  air:  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer"  we  still  feel  some  lack  of  svnipathetic 
quality,  of  depth  of  nature,  of  inspiration,  such  as 
make  it  impossible  ever  to  forget  how  the  Lind 
sang  it.  Other  pieces  too  were  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  cadences  and  little  "effects,"  more 
in  place  in  ballad  singing.  Even  that  high  note 
to  which  the  voice  soared,  as  in  spontaneous  ec- 
stacy,  at  the  end  of  "Take  his  yoke  upon  you," 
beautifully  as  it  was  held  out,  was  questionable, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was  too  sure  to 
"bring  the  house  down,"  with  an  enforced  encore, 
which  was  simply  absurd,  because  it  amounted 
to  getting  the  same  slow,  sweet  melody  sung  thrice 
over.  Mrs.  Gary's  rendering  of  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  low  key  ("Come  unto  Him"),  was 
not  a  whit  less  worthy  of  the  compliment,  and  its 
quiet  beauty  deserved  not  to  be  outdazzled  by 
any  extra  brightening  of  the  Soprano  part.  In- 
deed Mrs.  Gary's  singing  of  her  whole  part  was 
as  truly  edifying  as  a  warm,  rich,  sympathetic 
voice,  without  great  weight,  but  finely  cultiva- 
ted, and  sincere,  deep  musical  feeling,  could 
make  it.     This  lady  loses  herself  in  the  music. 

The  second  night  was  stormy,  and  reduced  the  au- 


dience a  little,  though  not  much;  it  seemed  to  have 
made  greater  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  chorus.  And 
yet,  as  it  often  happens  for  the  reward  of  those  who 
brave  the  elements  in  a  good  effort,  the  "Messiah" 
went  on  the  whole  with  more  spirit  and  precision  than 
the  night  before.  This  time  Mr.  Casti.k  sang  the 
tenor  solos,  with  greater  power  and  volume  of  voice 
than  Mr.  O.sgood,  though  not  with  more  expression, 
nor  so  refined  a  tpialily  of  tone  ;  but  the  efibrt  was  in 
every  way  highly  successful ;  and  so  was  thatof  Mr. 
RuDOLPiiSEN  in  the  bass  solos.  The  rest  was  as 
before. 

Stjiphont  CoNciiiiTR.  Tlic  fourth,  Dec.  19th, 
consisted  of  just  four  solid  instrumental  pieces,  and 
no  more  ; — what  Artemus  Ward  would  have  called 
a  good  "square  meal"  of  music.  But  certainly  no 
concert  has  been  more  enjoyed  ;  it  held  the  great  au- 
dience in  earnest,  rapt  attention  front  tho  first  note  to 
the  last.  The  orchestra  was  in  better  condition  than 
ever :  the  welcome  face  of  Wclf  Fbies  was  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  group,  making  us  rich  now  in  six 
violoncellos,  as  well  as  six  double  basses.  We  count 
a  dozen  first  violins,  good  men  and  true,  and  when 
the  other  members  of  the  Quintette  Club  return  to 
us,  the  Eccond  violins  and  tenors  will  be  brought  into 
fairer  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  good  fruits  of 
Mr.  EicuBERc's  adjutancy,  or  monitorship  over  tho 
string  department,  already  appear  in  greater  unity  of 
bowing  and  common  understanding  in  the  taking  of 
phrases,  while  Mr.  Conductor  Zeruahn  can  give  a 
more  undivided  mind  to  the  interpretation  of  each 
work  as  a  whole.  There  was  closer  approximation 
also  to  true  pitch  in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  first  selection  was  Gado's  "Ossian"  Overture 
{Naclikliinge  aiis  Ossian],  a  wonderful  tone  picture  in 
the  way  of  instrumental  coloring.  It  is  one  of  the 
Danish  composer's  earliest  works,  and  gave  him 
fame  before  the  "Highlands"  Overture  or  either  of 
his  Symphonies  had  yet  appeared.  Hence  we  have 
here  his  individuality  in  all  its  freshness,  before  the 
wild  northern  inspirations,  by  turns  tender  and 
stormy,  fairy-like  or  patriotic  and  heroic,  bearing  the 
burthen  of  old  war  songs  as  on  the  strong  wings  of 
the  wind,  could  repeat  themselves  to  mannerism.  All 
that  strings  and  flutes  and  reeds  and  mellow  horns 
and  hoarser  brass  could  do  to  mingle  antf  contrast 
the  colors  of  a  wild  northern  picture,  and  summon 
up  its  legend  and  its  mystery,  is  here  by  a  happy 
stroke  of  genius,  and  with  masterful  skill,  availed  of. 
Ossian's  luirp  too  is  not  wanting.  Gigantic  figures 
stalk  through  the  mists,  and  when  the  orchestra 
swells  from  soft  murmurs  to  a  clima.x  in  that  loud, 
resistless  war  hymn,  you  feel  the  likeness  with  that 
old  Vikingir  Volkslicd  in  the  finale  of  his  first  Sym- 
phony.—Schumann's  D-rninor  Symphony,  op.  120, 
completed  the  first  part  of  the  concert.  We  describ- 
ed it  so  fully  last  year,  that  we  need  only  say  that 
the  general  impression  of  its  power  and  beauty  was 
confirmed;  nearly  all  present  followed  the  unbroken 
series  of  its  movements,  springing  so  logically  from 
one  germ,  with  sincere  delight,  and  all  with  sincere 
respect ;  for  Schumann's  music,  though  some  na- 
tures truly  musical  seem  not  to  find  themselves  at 
home  in  it,  more  and  more  makes  its  genius  felt.  It 
was  remarkably  well  played. 

For  the  second  part  we  had,  first,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  Beethoven's  five  Pianoforte  Concertos, the  great- 
est indeed  of  all  Concertos, called  in  England  the"Em- 
peror," — that  in  E  flat,  op.  73.  In  the  first  and  last 
movements  it  is  heroic  ;  in  its  glorious  enthusiasm  it 
seems  to  tread  on  air  ;  it  moves  onward  and  upward 
with  a  divine  momentum  ;  while  the  Adagio,  a  deep 
musing  melody  of  infinite  sweetness,  singing  itself  at 
first  on  muted  strings,  is  altogether  heavenly.  Out 
of  its  deep  peace  the  uncontainable  motive  of  the  Al- 
legro takes  wings  of  energy  and  soars.  It  is  as  much 
an  orchestral  as  a  piano  work  ;  if  you  attend  to  the 
piano  any  more  than  to  the   other   instruments,  you 
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loso  the  clinnn  and  meaning  of  the  work,  fur  it  is  all 
one  cienlion.  It  has  had  masterly  interpretation  hero 
before,  and  more  than  once  (at  the  "Jubilee"  Concert 
in  honor  of  the  Kniancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1, 
1863,  atone  or  two  of  Mr.  Zcrrahn's  riiilharmonic 
Conceits,  and  in  the  first  season  of  those  Harvard 
concertsj,  so  that  many  welcomed  it  as  an  old  friend. 
This  time  tlie  wonderfully  rich  orchestral  parts — rich 
in  images,  ideas,  as  well  as  coloring — had  much  bet- 
ter justice  done  them  than  they  ever  got  here  before  ; 
and  the  young  pianist,  Ernst  Pekabo,  achieved  liis 
arduous  task  in  a  way  that  made  the  audience  enthu- 
siastic. He  played  it  without  notes  ;  but  he  had  not 
merely  trusted  to  that  marvellous  musical  memory, 
that  sure,  lirm,  limpid  touch,  alike  audible  in  the 
most  delicate  and  the  strongest  passages,  and  that 
unlimited  power  of  execution  which  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  him  to  give  a  clear,  unl>roken  read- 
ing of  wliatsoever  mu^ic  interests  liitn,  oven  witiiotit 
preparation  ;  but  conscientiously,  in  duty  to  the  mas- 
ter and  the  occasion  and  himself,  bo  had  critically 
and  carefully  prepared  himself,  resolved  to  do  his 
best ;  and  it  was  the  general  feeling  that  be  did  it. 
Such  a  woik,  so  played,  is  a  rare  feast. — The  concert 
ended  with  the  great  Leounrp.  Overture,  No.  .*!,  in  C, 
which  never  can  grow  old,  and  this  time  was  particu- 
larly well  played.  The  greatest  of  Overtures  after 
the  greatest  of  Concertos  ! 

The  next  concert  comes  at  a  month's  interval, 
Thursday,  Jan.  16.  The  programme,  like  the  last, 
consists  of  four  pieces  :  Sidmhcrt's  Overture  to  Fimi- 
hras,  Beethoven's  ^firsi  Concerto,  in  C,  played  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lano,  and  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to 
Rut/  /Vds,  form  the  first  part ;  and  the  great  Sdui- 
bert  Symphony  in  C,  with  its  "heavenly  lengths," 
the  second. 

AiHATEcn  SiNGisr,.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Pahkeu's 
Vocal  Club  still  holds  its  own  and  more.  It  has 
become  ono  of  the  institutions,  and  the  feasts  of 
music  to  which  it  invites  its  friends  twice  about  new 
year,  and  twice  in  the  Spring,  are  to  be  marked  with 
a  white  line  in  our  musical  calendar.  Again  thev 
have  ccmie  round,  and  Cbickcring's  Hall,  on  tho 
last  two  Monday  evenings,  was  filled  with  delighted 
guests.  They  spread  before  us  the  matter  of  their 
winter's  jiractiee  in  the  most  acceptable  manner. 
■  The  choir  is  even  better  than  Iiefsre  ;  indeed  we  hav« 
never  heard  a  choir  of  forty  mixed  voices  so  perfectly 
balanced,  so  purely  musical  in  tone  in  all  four  pans, 
and  tinely  blended  ;  no  |iart  but  was  distinctly  heard, 
albeit  duly  subordinatcil  to  the  whole;  no  voice  that 
did  not  tell.  They  h.ave  all  practiced  {•on  tunore,  and 
have  held  together  so  long  to  good  ])urposc. 

The  programme  iucltidc<l  first  a  Choral  by  Bach, 
wonderfully  harmonized  ;  followed  by  the  Cradle 
Song  from  Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  sung  with 
true  sim|>licity  and  beauty  by  Mrs.  Cauy,  Mr.  Parker 
accompanying  on  the  piano,  as  he  did  everything 
except  the  ]iart-songs.  Then  camo  one  of  the  last 
studios  of  the  Club,  a  Chrisinnis  Cantata,  by  Fer- 
dinand Ihllor,  consisting  of  introduction,  Soprano 
Solo  (Angel  of  the  AiUHinciaiion),  Tenor  Solo  (a 
Shepherd),  Chorus  of  Shepherds,  with  which,  as  it 
goes  on,  a  chorus  of  Angels  (female  voices)  mingles, 
and  other  choruses  and  solos.  It  is  a  very  graceful, 
buoyant,  happy  composition,  full  of  delicate  beauties, 
but  hardly  of  so  marked  a  character  as  ^ye  had 
hoped  ;  yet  we  must  own  that  it  improved  upon 
acquaintance.  A  Trio  and  Chorus,  to  Latin  words, 
rom  a  Motet  by  Mendelssohn  succeeded.  Then  a 
couple  of  very  beautiful  part-songs  :  "On  the  water," 
'by  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn's  jubilant  and  sun- 
shiny "Forest  Birds."  Then  a  couple  of  Duets. 
"Fruhlingsijiiiis,"  by  Gade,  and  " llerhstlied"  by 
Mendelssohn,  nicely  sung  by  two  young  ladies. 
Tlien  two  more  part  songs,  an  exiiuisite  one  by 
Gade,  "The  tranquil  Water  Lily,"  dreamy  and 
mystical  enough  for  Heine's  little   poem     and  one  of 


Mr.  Parker's  own  composition,  to  "Tho  sea  hatli  its 
pearls''  by  tiie  sanie  poet  ; — a  inost  euphonious  and 
rapturous  strain  of  music,  which  had  to  be  repeated. 
Then  Mrs.  IIarwood,  whom  we  were  once  free  to 
name,  and  trust  we  may  do  so  no'.v,  let  her  rare  voice 
ami  style  be  heard  again  in  the  "Spring  Song"  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert's  Barcarolle. 

After  a  short  interval,  tho  singers  returiied,  ilivided 
into  double  chorus,  and  sang  Mendelssohn's  08th 
Psalm  :  "Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new-made  song."  We 
think  it  had  never  bc'cii  heard  here  before,  and  cer 
tainly  it  is  ono  of  the  noblesr  of  his  shorter  Psalms  ; 
every  imace  and  sentence  of  tlie  text  is  most  vividlv 
illustrated  ;  the  haruiniiy  and  coinucrpoint  sinirularly 
effective  :  and  when  ir  conic>  to  "He  shall  judire  tlie 
world  with  riL'htenn^nos,"  tlie  trrcat  unisons  fill  the 
listener  with  awe.  The  whole  was  splendidly 
hroiiehtont. — Lonir  may  this  rare  collection  of  voices 
hold  tt)t.'crher.  blended  :md  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  under  tho  same  excellent  direclor  ! 

Next  in  OKnEi;.  The  Mi:\tjki.s'^oiix  QfiN- 
TETTE  Cl.un,  not  spoiled  by  their  triumphs  out  West, 
ivliore  their  harmony  was  like  oases  in  a  thirsty  des- 
ert, (to  judge  from  the  rhapsodies  about  them  in  the 
Western  papers),  have  returned  to  their  ipiiet,  classi- 
cal sphere  and  will  commence  their  lOtb  season  of 
Chamber  Concerts  (four),  at  Chickering's  Hall,  next 
Tuesdav  evening.  The  programme  is  a  rich  one,  be- 
ginrung  with  Mo/art's  l?-fiat  Quintet,  op.  .'J.'^,  an<l 
ending  with  one  of  the  last  (Juartets  of  Beethoven, 
the  irreat  one  in  ('-sharp  minor,  op.  1.11 .  The  inter- 
vening time  will  be  filled  by  the  Piano  and  Violin 
Sonat.'i  in  F,  op.  24,  of  BeethovcTi,  jihiyed  by  Mtne. 
Nina  Piz/.otti,  a  younix  pianist  who  comes  well 
recommended  from  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Scm'i.TZi.; ; 
Sfiohr's  "(iisaitf/  Siivie,"  for  violin,  transciibpd  for 
flute,  and  jdayed  by  Mr.  Heinde,  and  smaller  piano 
solos  from  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  tho  week  following, 
comes  the  fifth  Svmpluiny  Concert. 

Wo  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Osgood,  the  vounsx 
tenor,  who  sings  German  I.iidrr  so  tastefully,  intends 
to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  Chickering's  Ilall.  with 
Mr.  DitESEL  for  accompanist ;  devoting  one  evening 
principally  to  Schubert,  one  to  Mendelssohn,  one  to 
Schumann,  ono  to  Fmnz,  with  something  of  Bach 
and  Mozart  every  time.  An  admirable  plan,  and 
sure  to  succeed. 


IHnsinil  Corrcspanhiut. 

Piiir.APEi.riliA,  Dec.  'W. — Sunday  evening  eon- 
certs  have  hitherto  been  a  novelty  hereabouts.  The 
first  of  a  projected  series  of  these  entertaininents,  un- 
der the  management  and  direction  of  Messrs.  Mark 
and  Simon  Ilassler,  was  given  last  evening  at  Con- 
cert Hall.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  the 
hall  being  uncomfortably  crowded,  and  was  mainly 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  respectability  and 
intelligence  of  the  city  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  prove  a  success.  The  undertaking  wa',  in 
some  measure,  hazardous,  in  view  of  the  invetejale 
bigotry  that  abounds  in  Pl)iladclphia,  the  latest  man- 
ifestation of  which  was  the  bitter,  and  for  a  while  tri- 
uinpbant,  warfare  waged  against  the  introiluction  of 
Sunday  travel.  Now,  that  the  ellbrls  of  these  soi- 
disiml  protectors  of  the  public  morals  have  failed  in 
the  latter  regard,  they  will,  doubtless,  renew  them  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  this  last  and  equally  unholy  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day  ;  only,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  to  meet  with  the  same  mortifying  discom- 
fiture. This  was  the  programme  presented  last 
evening  : 

"Prucession  of  ttie  Priests, ''from  "Athalia"  Mfludelsaohn. 

Overture,  "Eemout" Beettioveu. 

Air,  "lie  was  I)espi?eJ  iind  K.-JHCteJ. Ilandel. 

Mnie.  Elisa  Lumley. 

•*Zu[:  tier  Frauen,"  fnim  ''Lohengrin" ^Vaguer. 

"tTeiiini:  Song,"  for  A'ioliu   Oi»iitrato} Scliumaun. 

Mr   Simon  ll;i>ssl«r. 

Overture.  'Oberon'' Weber. 

Solo  for  Frcncli  Horn,  -'Itereeuse"- Luebecti- 

Mr.  Kuosteunjacher. 

Larghettn,  from  2d  Syniptiony Beetlioven. 

Itecitative  and  Aria.  "Ciie  faro  senza  Euridice"'.  .  .  .^iluck. 

Muie.  Elisa  Lumley. 

'■Marclie  de.'^ Flambeaux'' Meverbeer. 

Hymn,  "Old  Hundred," Lutber. 

Organ  and  Orcliestra. 


Tho  Orchestra,  composed  of  some  fifty  or  more  of 
our  best  resident  instrumentalists,  directed  by  Mr. 
Simon  Hassler,  performed  the  several  items  assigned 
to  them  with  considerable  effect.  A  little  practice 
together  will  do  the  strings  no  harm,  and  will  make 
these  performances  something  of  which  we  shall  have 
reason  to  lie  proud.  Muic.  Lumley  is  young,  and 
has  a  Iresli,  very  powerlul  voice,  which  the  needs  to 
control  more  than  she  seems  able  to  do  at  times. 
Her  ainging  of  the  Gluek  yln«  was  so  great  an  im- 
provement upon  the  ilessiali  air,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  generally  agreeable  impression  of 
her  singing  left  upon  the  mind  will  be  confirmed 
and  eiihunced  at  another  bearing,  when  she  shall 
have  overcome  the  nervousness  incident  to  a  ddmt. 

Mr.  Sentz's  weekly  Orchestral  Matinees  at  the 
Horticultural  siill  continue.  The  attendance  has 
been  encouraging  and  the  performances  satisfactory. 
On  last  Thursday  the  lovely  sixth  Sym|)hony  of 
Haydn — called  by  some  the  "Savoyard,"  wherefore 
I  know  not, — was  given.  On  pre^■ious  occasions  the 
two  Piano  Concertos  of  Mendelssohn  were  jierform- 
cd  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Thunder,  respectively,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Of  each  performance  I 
have  nothing  to  say  but  praise.  The  "Jupit  "  S\ m- 
phony  is  announced  fiir  this  week,  and  Mr.  William 
Stoll,  Jr.,  a  young  and  verv  promising  violinist, 
w-hose  perforinance  of  the  Mendelssohn  A'iolin  Con- 
certo at  the  Germania,  last  Saturday,  I  particularly 
desire  to  note  as  a  remarkjibly  fini'-hcd  and  interest- 
ing [terformance.  \vill  essav  a  solo- 

In  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hcman  Allen  to  Chicago, 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent of  our  ])rofcssioiial  nuisieians.  Mr.  Allen  is  the 
son  of  the  well  known  and  hi^dily  esteemed  I'rofessor 
Allen  of  the  Univcrsitv  of  Pennsvlvania,  is  tho  pos- 
sessor of  a  thoroiit:h  musical  education  obialned  in 
the  best  scluiols  abroati,  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  native  city  since  bis  return.  With  the  true 
s|iirit  of  an  American  he  has  gone  westward,  where 
he  will  undoubtedly  find  a  much  mor 'extended  field 
of  duty.  He  deserves  the  warmest  welcome  that  tho 
friends  in  his  new  home  can  extend  to  him.  May 
he,  happily,  receive  it  !  Mekci.'tio. 

New  Yoric,  Dec.  30. — The  Second  Concert  of 
the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  Dee.  21st,  with  this  programuie  : 

.Symi'hony  in  C Seliuhert. 

Pirinoforte  Concerto,  I"-niinor \ou   tVeber. 

Jlisa  Alide  Topp. 

Overture,  "Otiie'Io"  list  time) F.  Ritter. 

Kuuta?ie  -'P.liins  of  Athens"  (with  orch.  ace.) LiMt. 

ylKH  Topp. 
Overture, "Calm  at  Sea  and  happy  Voyage. "Mendelssohn . 

It  is  oidv  within  the  l.'ist  teiror  fifteen  vears  that 
this  Symphony  has  been  performed,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  a  noble  work  could  have  so 
long  (Schubert  died  in  1828)  remained  unknown  to 
the  musical  world.  The  opening  eiirht  or  tiiiie  bars 
of  born  solo  are  fitly  entitled  by  Schumann  " Uorns 
of'  Kljhnttl faiiiihj  hniirinij."  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  a  work  of  such  geniu<  took  so  strong  a  bold  as 
it  did  upon  Schumann's  admiration.  In  it  there  is 
the  spontaneity  of  Mendelssohn,  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  Beethoven,  the  clubortiie  inslrumentation 
and  jiecii'iar  quaintnesses  of  Schumann,  yet,  through 
all.  the  uiiHiistakablo  individualitv  of  Schubert  liini- 
Belf. 

When  all  the  numbers  are  so  admirable,  it  is  im- 
possible— without  occupying  too  mucli  space — to  en- 
large upon  the  merits  of  any  parti'.^ilar  one.  The 
Allegretto  in  A  minor  (2d  movement)  is  perhaps  the 
most  attractive.  There  is  .sjimething  unbearably- 
sad  in  the  measured,  resistless  and  unceasing  march 
of  the  low  bass  notes  taken  by  the  'cellos  and  contra- 
bassi.     The  theme  itself  is  charming. 

The  Scherzo  is  finely  worked  up  :  the  Trio  in  A, 
which  breaks  in  upon  it,  being  a  gem.  The  Finale, 
grand  and  broad,  is  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  (to  use 
that  expression)  of  the  closing  movement  in  Schu- 
mann's C-major  Symphony. 

The  "Othello"  Overture',  by  F.  Ritter,  although 
written  in  a  most  careful,  logical  and  musician-like 
manner,  vet  lacks  freshness,  spontaneity,  originality. 

Miss  Topp,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  Von  Biilow,  played  the  Weber    Concerto   with 
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iiiuolirnpklily  of  cxei'iilioii  and  firinncss  of  touch. 
The  fli'incnt  of  tcndcniess  aiul  feeling  seemed,  how- 
ever, in  11  rerlnin  dcgvoo  laelcing  ;  further,  there  was 
a  little  unccrlainty  with  regard  to  her  playing  jirc- 
ciscly  with  the  orchestra. 

It  may  he  heterodox  to  hold  or  to  confess  such  an 
opinion,  hut  the  Concerto  is  certainly  [I]  a  most  un- 
interesting composition.  Miss  Topp  played  without 
score. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann's  careful 
leadership,  played  admiralily,  every  point  of  liglit 
and  shade  w;is  faithfully  ohserved  and  scrupizlonsly 
rendered. 

On  Saturday  Evening,  l")cc.  28,  the  Mendelssohn 
Union  gave  in  Stoinway  Hall  the  first  performance 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bristow's  new  Oratorio  "Daniel."  The 
orchestra  numliercd  60, and  the  chorus  ahont  100, — CO 
male  and  40  female  voices.  Mr.  Bristow  conducted, 
J.  r.  Morgan  assisted  at  the  organ,  and  the  soloists 
were  Mme.  Tarepa-Kosa,  J.  R.  Thomas  and  Mi,ss 
Iliitchings. 

Extended  analysis  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  the  work  is  most  carefully  written  and 
scored,  and  that  many  of  the  numbers  are  melodious 
and  pleasing.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  to  the 
chorus  in  A  minor  (No.  13)  is  excellent,  somewhat 
Mcndelssohnion  in  character  ;  indeed  there  are  strong 
suggestions  of  that  master  throughout  the  entire  ora- 
torio. The  chorus  No.  11  is  very  well  worked  up. 
The  recitatives  were  all  very  monotonous,  and  were, 
as  a  rule,  badly  given.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  No.  12,  *'Tni/ou  it  is  cowmaiulcd,'*  which  was 
bellowed  by  the  "Herald"  without  regard  to  taste  or 
tunc. 

In  the  chorus  No.  18  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
sopranos  were  by  far  too  few,  and  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  orchestra  and  the  organ  ;  it  was  also 
noticeable  that  the  voices  and  instruments  had  not 
been  drilled  sufficiently  together. 

Daniel's  Aj^ia :  "Break  offthij  sins,"  (No.  20)  is  a 
very  attractive  number,  and  was  fairly  sung  by  Mr. 
J.  Iv.  Thomas  ;  he  received  an  encore,  and  sang  a 
portion  of  the  Aria  again.  The  effect  of  the  repeti- 
tion was  slightly  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  orches- 
tra, through  some  misunderstanding,  were  not  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  soloist  :  the  result  was  a  blur 
of  sounds.  The  contralto  Aria  in  F-sharp  minor  is 
very  fine,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  finished  arlist  would 
have  made  a  mo.st  decided  impression. 

Mme.  Parepa  sang  with  her  usual  ease  and  taste, 
Mr.  Thomas  did  fairly.  With  regard  to  the  tenor,  a 
charitable  silence  shall  be  maintained.  Miss  Hutch- 
ings  sang  in  a  painstaking  manner,  but  her  voice  is 
very  unpleasant  in  quality,  and  has  neither  depth  nor 
richness ;  her  upper  notes  were  hard  and  labored. 

The  audience  was  a  very  large  and  tolerably  at- 
tentive one.  The  applause,  however,  very  singular- 
ly, was  of  the  mildest  and  most  timid  character ;  this 
may  have  been  owing  to  ignorance  as  to  where  "the 
laugh  came  in." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  public  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Bristow's 
works.  With  nil  the  leading  roles  assumed  by  com- 
petent artists,  Daniel  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong- 
er and  deeper  impression  than  it  did.  e. 

V.iSSAR  Co.LLEGr:,  Focghkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
F.  L.  Bitter,  the  aiccomplished  musical  director  of 
this  institution,  has  projected  a  series  of  musical 
soire'es  to  he  given  by  the  pupils,  resident  lady  music 
teachers,  and  artists  engaged  from  time  to  time  ;  the 
p.iogrammes  to  consist  entirely  of  good  music,  like 
the  following  for  the  first  Soiree,  Dec.  17. 
I'ART  FIRST. 

OveTture  to  "Don  Juan,''  arranged  for  8  handa Mozart. 

"Tlie  Sabbath  Morn.'' Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  and  Adagio  from  the  Sonata  in  F  Major .Mozart. 

Cradle  Song,  Oood  Night F.  L.  Ritter. 

Nocturne  in  E  Flat Chopin. 

Song— "Thine  i3  my  heart.". Schubert. 

Sonata  in  D  Major.     Opus  31 Beethoven. 

Wedding  March,  arranged  for  S  hands Mendelssohn. 


PART    SECOND. 

Aniliinte  and  Allegro  from  the  Symphony  in  C. 

(Arranged  for  8  hands.)    Opns  21 Beethoven. 

Duet.    "I  would  that  my  love." MendelKSohn. 

Sonata  in  B  Flat.     Opus  23 Beethoven. 

Soiig~"'J'lie  W'oodH." Robert  Fran-/. 

Andante  from  Sonata  in  G.     Opus  l-l Beethoven. 

Menrlelftsohn'B  "On  wings  of  Song,"  (transcribed  for 

the  Pianoforte  by) Thalberg. 

"I'lveniiig  Song." .Mendelssohn. 

Overture  to  "La  danio  blanebe,"  arranged  for  R  hands. 

Boieldieu. 


Yankee  Asscrance  ;  Liszt. — The  Western 
^tnsieal  lieriew  (Indianapolis)  has  a  letter  from 
Leipzig,  dated  Oct.  2.'5,  1867,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen.  The  story  is  amusing,  feel  as  we  may 
about  the  "American  tactics." 

Liszt  arrived  here  on  the  12th,  and  took  rooms  at 
the  ITotel  de  Polorjne.  The  news  of  his  arrival  spread 
rapidly  among  the  students  of  the  conseri-alorium, 
and  created  no  little  excitement.  In  the  same  even- 
ing a  party  of  four  or  five  of  the  American  students 
— prompted  by  a  taste  for  the  romantic  as  well  as 
curiosity  to  see  the  famous  pianist — started  to  find 
him.  They  traced  him  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  came  to  the  house  where  he  was  spending  the 
evening,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  wait  near  the 
entrance  and  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  ho  came 
out ;  but  while  they  were  endeavoring  to  learn  posi- 
tively whether  he  was  in  the  house  or  not,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  host,  who  came  to  the 
door  and  inquired  what  they  wished  ? — They  ex- 
plained that  tliey  were  students  from  America,  who 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  Liszt  and  were  anxious 
to  see  him  ;  whereupon  the  host  became  suddenly 
thoughtful,  and  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his 
wife,  said, 

"I  think  I  may  invite  you  in — h'ra — yes  ;  I  think 
I  may,"  and  ushered  them  at  once,  notwithstanding 
their  plain  every  day  attire,  into  a  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated salon,  where  was  assembled  a  large  company 
in  full  dress.  They  found  two  young  ladies  playing 
Liszt's  Poeme  Si/mpltoniijiie  "Les  Preludes,"  as  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos,  while  Liszt  was  sitting  near 
and  listening,  and  occasionally  playing  a  few  bars 
with  them.  Li,szt  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  the 
course  which  the  young  men  had  taken  in  thus 
visiting  him  without  an  invitation,  and  as  they  were 
treated  to  cake  and  wine,  and  bidden  to  make  them- 
selves "entirely  at  home,"  they  passed  a  most 
delightful  evening,  .studying  the  physiognomy  and 
listening  to  the  playing  of  this  wonderful  artist. 

Encouraged  by  the  experience  of  the  previous 
evening,  one  of  the  party  (Mr.  James  H.  Wilson,  of 
Newport,  B.  I.,)  called  on  Liszt  at  his  rooms  the 
next  morning.  His  description  of  the  affair  is  very 
laughable,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  it  in  full. 
He  found  people  on  the  stairs  trying  to  summon  up 
courage  enough  to  ask  an  interview,  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  ante-room,  he  met  several  Germans  standing 
in  a  row,  like  so  many  soldiers,  armed  with  letters 
from  Dr.  Franz  Brendel  and  other  musical  authori- 
ties, gravely  and  silently  awaiting  permission  to 
enter.  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  letter  and  relied  solely 
upon  "American  tactics,"  (as  the  saying  goes  in 
Europe,)  ;.  e.  he  sent  in  his  card  with  "ans  America" 
written  upon  it,  and  entered  at  once  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation.  The  "tactics"  triumphed,  and  he 
was  again  very  kindly  received.  He  played  Chopin's 
E  flat  Polonai.se,  and  was  highly  complimented  by 
Li.szt,  who  played  the  piece  through  after  him, 
making  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  he  deemed 
advisable,  and  honored  him  with  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  in  Borne. 

It  is  the  general  idea  in  America  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  gain  an  audience  with  such  men  as  Liszt, 
and  yet  no  one  save  an  American  dares  to  evince 
such  a  total  disregard  of  German  ftiqnctic,  as  friend 
Wilson  displayed  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  is  not 
displeasing  to  artists,  and  it  is  always  successful. 

Upon  making  his  exit,  the  Germans  who  were 
patiently  waiting  outside  begged  to  know  how  he  got 
in,  and  were  almost  speechless  when  they  learned 
that  he  had  accomplii;hed  all  without  a  letter  or  an 
Invitation.  He  says  it  takes  the  German  mind  a 
long  time  to  comprehend  such  a  course  of  action. 

Liszt  ■n'ove,  when  I  saw  him,  a  suit  of  black,  the 
coat  being  very  long  and  cut  after  the  usual  fashion 
for  a  Boman  Ahh^,  and  a  broad-brimmed  silk  hat, 
which  looked  rough  enough  to  have  been  through  a 
dozen  campaigns.  The  only  bit  of  color  visible 
ahont  his  dress  was  a  beautiful  little  rosebud,  which 
was  inserted  in  a  bnttou  hole  of  his  coat.  In  person 
he  is  tall  and  commanding,  while  his  large  eves, 
peering  out  from  under  great  over-arching  eyebrows, 
and  his  long  light-colored  hair,  combine  to  give  hira 
that  lion-like  air  which  has  so  often  been  remarked. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Nelly  WiKlwood.     Son^  &  Cho.         M.  S.  Pells.  30 
A  very  taking  little  ballad,  and  irobiitjly  will  be  a 
great  favorite.     Make  Nelly's  acqunintance. 
Tantum  Ergo.     Duet.  Tenor  8^  Bass.        Wilcox.  CD 
Another  acceptable  contribution  to   "Choir"  litera- 
ture.    Mr.  W.  has  a  floe  opportunity  of  proving  hia 
music  before  publishing,  and  what  is  good  enough  for 
hi^  choir  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  welcome  else- 
where. 
I'm  95.     Comic  song.  35 

Queer  enough,  and  portrays  the  ■unalterable  deter- 
mination of  this  single  lady  to  die  an  old  maid,  which 
no  one  will  doubt  that  she  ia  sure  to  do. 
Sleigii-ride.     Song  and  Chorns.  Keller.  35 

Ju3t  in  season.    Have  it  well  learned  before  the 
next  snow  storm. 
Thee  only,  my  star  of  lieaven.  Ballad.        Farnie.  30 
Smiles  and  tears.  Keller.  30 

Fit  well  in  our  aeries  of  graceful  song.^t.    Put  them 
in  your  programmes  of  home  eongs. 
Moonlight  Hour.     Son^.  H.  A.  Pond.  30 

Should  the  sleigh-ride  mentioned  abovebeby  moon- 
light, this  :s  just  the  song  for  the  road.    Fancy  its 
melody,  sung  by  some  sweet  voice,  floating  and  echo- 
ing among  the  snow  powdered  pines  1 
The  Charmer.  (Friihlingslied.)   S'g.  Mendelssohn.  50 
"While  we  cannot  .^^ay  that  the  exqu  8it>?  taste  of  tlie 
Master  would  allow  him  to  write  anything  but   goid 
music,  at  any  time,  some  songs  are   more   melodious 
than  others,  and  this  is  above  the  average. 
Eondinella.     The  Prisoner  and  the  Sw&llow. 

S.  D.  S.  50 

A  very  neat  and  sweet  thing,  in  short  phraBes.  Has 
Italian  and  English  words. 

Instrumental. 

Grand  Duchess.     Galop.  Kniqlit.  35 

"  "         Polka.  "         35 

The  opera,  which  everybody  will  go  to  hear,  fur- 
nishes much  sprightly  music  suited   to   nimble  feet ; 
and  Mr.  Knight  is  all  ready  with  these  fine  arrang-e- 
ments. 
Mabel  March.  *  Mack.  30 

Serenade.  Auhert.  35 

Spirited  and  pretty  marches,  quite  above  the  ones 
formerly  so  much  admired. 
Blue  Bird  Waltz.  C.  De  Janon.  35 

A  pleasing,  warbling  thing. 
Fairy  Mazarka.  Kinhel.  30 

Rosy  cheek  Schottische.  "         30 

Mr.  Kinkel  is  among  the  best  caterers  for  begin- 
ners, and  teachers  may  venture  to  use  his  pieces  free- 
ly. 
Summer  Garland.     Mazurka.  E.  Marl:.  40 

Very  pleasing,  and  has  a  very  pretty  title  page. 
Chant  du  Zephyr.     Morceau  de  Salon.         lucho.  40 
Austrian  Hymn.     Fant.  Bril.  S.  Smith.  75 

For  more  advanced  players,  and  skilfully   arranged 
and  composed. 

La  Belle  Helene.     Bepertoire.  O^enbach.  35 

La  Belle  ITelene  is  one  of  Oflfenbaeh's   light  operas 

and  a  favorite.     Players   will   be   glad  to   be  familiar 

with  its  melodies. 

Kunstler  Leben.     {Artist  life.)    Waltz.     Sirauss.  75 

Full  of  life,  and  brilliant,  of  course. 
Une  Perle  de  Varsovie.   Fant.  Brill.       S.  Smith.  65 
This  Smith  has  forged  many  silver  chains  of  sound, 
but  here  he  is  among  the  pearls.     "We  may  be  sure  of 
a  clear  lustre  when  he  is  the  polisher. 
Ukraina  Mazurka.  Zlelinshi.  75 

Music  of  the  Ukraine,  and  besides  being  good,  is  a 
novelty,  and  ao  desirable. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicf.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  tlje  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expen.'.^eiu  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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IIUSII  MELODIES,  by  Moore  an.l  St.T.hensnn. 

Whoever  spemls  a  Salibath  in  tlie  country,  re- 
mote from  towns  and  rrreat  routes  of  travel,  more 
especially  in  the  South,  will  h(^sr  a  class  of  tunes 
whirli  strike  the  unaccustomeil  ear  as  peculiarly 
wild.  For  the  most  part  they  arc  in  the  minor 
mode,  anil  have  a  strange  way  of  modulatinjj. 
Yet  in  these  curious  melodies  there  is  a  certain 
pathos  which  one  will  seek  for  in  vain  in  the 
more  fashionable  music.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  stranfje  old  airs  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, and  quite  difl'erent  fiom  our  common  (diurcli 
music.  It  is  here  attempted  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarities. 

These  airs  seem  to  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  classes.  In  the  first  class  belong  those 
which  are  most  widely  difl'erent  from  our  onlina- 
ry  music.  They  are  derived  from  this  scale, 
which  wc  consider  the  true  Ccllic  Minor  Snilr. 
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It  dilTers  from  our  usual  minor  scale  in  having 
a  major  si.\th  and  minor  seventh,  and  in  being 
related  to  the  major  key  one  degree  below  ; 
whereas  the  German  minor  has  a  minor  si.xth 
and  major  seventh,  and  is  related  to  the  major 
scale  a  minor  third  above.  This  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  modulating  to  the  relative  ma- 
jor, account  for  tlie  peculiarly  ii-ild  expression 
that  these  melodies  have  to  Teutonic  cars.  AVe 
give  two  melodies  as  examples.  The  first  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  second.  It  is  called 
Einnri/. 

Fine. 


(•-• 
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The  second  example  is  called  Kedron. 

Another  class  of  these  airs  do  not  have  the 
sixth  at  all,  but  by  their  progressions  show  un- 
mistakably that  they  are  found  in  the  same  scale 
as  the  preceding.  Here  again  we  give  two  ex- 
amples.    The  first  is  called  Teiukr  Thmight. 


In  accordance  with  the  custom,  I  have  given 
this  tune  the  signature  of  the  relative  major,  al- 
though the  characteristic  F  .sharp  is  not  in  the 
melody.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  melodic  pro- 
gression is  such,  I  think,  as  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tive major  to  be  G.  The  second  example  is  like 
unto  it,  and  is  called  Solcnuiili/. 


Still  another  class  of  these  airs  comprises 
those  which,  although  founded  on  the  same  scale 
tones  as  the  preceding,  bear  a  relation  to  the 
nearest  major  key  more  in  accordance  with  the 
German  usage.  Hero  .are  the  two  scales  : — 
.Scale  of  Tender  Tliouglit. 


Ro,      Mi,     Fa,    Sol, 
Scftlo  of  Doddridge. 


La,      Si,    Do,    Ro. 


*^  La,        Si,      Do,    Ro,    Ml,      Fa,    Pol,    I/i. 

Of  this  class  wc  give  also  two  examples.  The 
first  is  full  of  the  gloomy  pathos  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  music  of  the  Druids.  The 
shadows  of  the  oak  and  mistletoe,  and  the  terri- 
ble sacrifices  of  this  religion,  are  not  foreign  to 
such  strains.  It  is  called  Jdutncti. 
SIowlv,  witli  su-stained  tones. 

liiiliiliiiliSii 
iiliiiiSsliiiSii 

The  second  example  has  none  of  the  sombre 
gloom  of  Idumea.  It  has  tears,  but  they  are 
those  of  alfection  rather  th»n  of  grief  It  is  call- 
])ni!<!r>(l(/c. 

mwMmsmm 

In  comparing  these  with  any  Teutonic  minor 
melodies  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  en- 
tire absence  of  that  elfcminate  quality  that  char- 
acterizes the  Teutonic  minor.  Of  this  efl'emina- 
cv  the  Germans  have  implied  their  consciousness 
bv  their  term  for  distinguishing  the  minor  mode  ; 
namely  moUe,  soft.  The  major  they  term  tliir, 
hard. 

There  are  also  Celtic  meloilies  in  the  major 
mode.  These  commonly  omit  the  fourth  and 
seventh  tones  of  the  scale  ;  and  this  has  been  re- 
garded bv  some  as  a  distinguishing  feature,  but, 
I  think,  with  insufficient  reason.  Secular  melo- 
dies of  Scotland  anil  Ireland  have  sometimes  both 
these  tones.  The  following  is  the  Cullic  Major 
Scale.  The  small  notes  indicate  tones  common- 
ly omitted  in  sacred  airs,  l.iut  used  at  pleasure  in 
secular. 


tj   -cj-  *     — 

The  minor  third  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pro- 
gression in  Celtic  music.  In  the  major  mode 
they  attain  this  progression  by  almost  invariably 
striking  the  .<;u7/;  of  the  scale  before  the  tonic. 
Two  of  these  melodies  follow.  The  first  is  called 
Khenczer. 


p:E5BE^=p:iE-aE^Efe:EEE^f 
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The  second  example  is  probably  the  original 
form  of  Golden  Hill. 

The  unmistakably  Scotch  character  of  this 
tune  will,  I  think,  be  ajiparent  to  any  observer. 
The  inversion  of  the  rhythm  in  the  third  meas- 
ure, '    N  for   ^    ',  is  a    Scotch   peculiarity ;  and 

throughout  wc  seem  to  hear  the  "benignant  hum 
of  that  old  worthy,  the  bagpipe,"  as  has  been 
humorously  suggested.  In  the  correlation  of 
phrases  these  airs  have  the  peculiarity  that  the 
last  phrase  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  or  some- 
thing of  much  the  same  purport.  In  Teutonic 
airs,  on  the  contrary,  the  correspondence  is  be- 
tween the  first  and  third,  and  second  and  fourth 
phrase?. 

Another  noticeable  peculiarity  is  the  tendency 
of  the  modulations.  In  this  music  the  favorite 
modulations  arc  from  the  major  to  the  relative 
minor,  or  from  the  minor  to  the  relative  major. 
But  in  German  music  it  is  more  usual  to  modu- 
late into  the  dominant  or  subdominant  of  the 
prevailing  key.  77ic>-(?  modulations  arc  scarcely 
ever  made  by  Celtic  melodies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  Celtic 
scales  are  identical  with  certain  ones  used  by 
the  Greeks.  According  to  the  Greek  system  of 
musical  science  there  were  three  genera  in  mu- 
sic : — the  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic, 
— and,  omitting  certain  tones  as  directed  by  their 
scientific  writers,  their  melodic  scales  were  as 
follows : 

Diatonic  Scale.     (Melodic  form). 

Cnp.o.MATic  Scale.     (Jlelodic  form). 
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Kniiaiimonic  Scale. 


(Melodic  form). 
,:  ...  :f. 


The  omitted  tones  were  employed  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  composer,  a  good  effect 
would  result  from  their  use.  By  inserting  one 
of  the  omitted  tones— indicated  by  the  small 
notes — the  Diatonic  Scale  becomes  the  Celtic 
Minor  Scale  in  Ke.  This  form  of  the  Chromatic 
is  identical  with  the  Celtic  major  scale.  The 
Enharmonic  gives  us  the  Teutonic  minor  scale 
minus  the  fourth  and  seventh. 

There  is  another  class  of  tunes  found  in  our 
church  music  which  are  less  peculiarly  Celtic  in 
structure  and  spirit  than  those  we  have  been 
citing,  yot  have  a  very  perceptible  infusion  of 
the  Celtic  cast.  Such  are  the  Lowland  tunes  of 
the  Scotch.  Wliifhor,  Avon,  and  Ai/kshun/  are 
examples.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  a  familiar 
minor  melody  in  all  our  tune  repertory  that  is 
unmistakably  Teutonic.  Somehow,  the  German 
minor  airs  are  so  effeminate  and  depend  so  much 
upon  harmonic  support,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  win  their  way  to  our  people's  hearts  as 
tunea,  simply.  Those  of  them  that  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  charge  are  them- 
selves relics  of  the  Celtic  races  that  overrun  Ger- 
many in  ages  long  gone  by.  Some  of  these  tunes 
are  evidently  remnants  of  old  English  carols, 
which,  in  the  fifteenth  and  si-xteenth  centuries, 
were  sung  by  itinerant  minstrels,  mostly  of  Cel- 
tic blood.     The  following  air  is  a  case  in  point. 

Golden  City. 

Fine. 

^JZ._.^  I 1 1 ^„l-^_l 1 l-.i,____-L 

What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  mel- 
ody to  Barry  Cornwall's  beautiful  lyric,  com- 
mencing : 

■'There  is  a  land  immortal, 

The  beautiful  of  lands  : 
Beside  its  ancient  portal 

A  silent  sentry  stands. 
lie  only  can  undo  it 

And  open  wide  the  door; 
And  mortals  who  pass  through  it 

Are  mortals  never  more." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
Helmore's  "Carols  of  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
will  readily  observe  the  similarity  of  quaintness 
between  Golden  Cit)/  and  the  carol  "Paul  at 
Athens"*  in  that  book.  These  carols,  bo  it  re- 
membered, were  the  music  of  itinerant  minstrels. 
The  only  itinerants  who  sing  such  strains  now-a- 
days  are  those  of  the  white  cravat.  Can  their 
nomadic  life  afTect  their  musical  taste '? 

Many  of  the  structured  peculiarities  of  this 
music  may  justly  be  referred,  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  from  time  immemorial  the  bag-pipe  seems 
to  have  been  the  musical  instrument  of  the  Cel- 
tic race.  It  certainly  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  we  are  told  by  Scutonius  that 
Kero,  among  his  various  musical  accomplishments, 
was  a  bag-pipe-player.  The  well-known  peculi- 
arity of  this  instrument  is  that  one  or  more  tones 
are  kept  sounding  throughout  a  musical  perform- 
ance, constituting  what  is  called  a  drone.  The 
upper  tone  of  the  drone    is   in    unison    with   the 

*  Also  given  in  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  ''Hallelujah." 


lower  tone  cfthe  cliinitcr — as  that  part  of  the  in- 
strument is  called  which  i)lays  the  melody — while 
the  lower  tone  is  an  octave  below.  This  con- 
stant buzzing  of  the  tonic  requires  the  whole 
melody  to  contain  few  tones  not  consonant  with 
it.  The  Celtic  scales  are  developed  from  one 
point  of  crystallization,  the  tonic;  but  Teutonic* 
scales  crystallize  around //o'cc  points:  the  touic, 
subdominant  and  dominant. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Celts  ever  prac- 
ticed part-singing,  further  than  for  a  portion  of 
the  singers  to  perform  a  drone  while  others  sung 
a  melody.  Like  Nature's  songsters,  the  Celts 
delighted  to  pour  out  their  souls  in  tuneful  melo- 
dies. The  more  civilized  and  artificial  Teuton, 
on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  changing  devices 
of  counterpoint  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  mod- 
ern harmony.  Between  two  such  beautiful 
charmers  how  shall  we  choose  7 

•  Qutry.  Why  not  77irce-/o;i/c,  instead  of  TVutonic? 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL    NAUMANN. 

(Continued  from  page  164). 
If  now  we  examine  Schiitz's  four  Passions, 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  and  composed,  a  capella, 
when  he  was  in  his  81st  year,  compositions 
springing  from  so  many  artistic  elements  inherent 
in  the  period  itself,  or  handed  down  by  it,  and 
from  the  harmonic  combination  of  them,  which 
was  already  taking  place  in  the  composer's  mind, 
we  cannot  help  confessing  that  it  was  these 
works  which  really  prepared  the  ground  on 
which  oratorio  could  be  raised  to  Bach  and  Han- 
del, its  last  pinnacles.  With  the  exception  of 
the  congregational  part,  we  here  find  strongly 
marked  the  musical  elements  and  the  spirit  char- 
acterizing Sebastian  Bach's  UlatlJmus-Passion. 
Here,  as  there,  the  separate  personages  introduc- 
ed speaking  the  text  of  the  Bible  are,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  previous  four-part  system  adopted  for 
the  whole  Passion,  treated  as  single  voices,  that 
is  :  represented  by  a  recitative-like,  or  melodic, 
solo,  though  the  form  is  scantier  with  Schiitz 
than  with  Bach.  In  Schiitz's  Mallhcius-Passion, 
this  solo  treatment  rises  on  one  occasion  even 
into  a  formal  and  regularly  finished  "Duet  of  the 
false  Witnesses."  As  was  the  case  in  Bach,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Mysteries  before  him,  the  nar- 
rating Evangelist,  also,  is  musically  personified. 
But  the  similarity  between  these  two  German 
composers,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  en- 
tire century,  is  most  astonishingly  evident  in  the 
short  "Jews'  choruses,"  coming  in  with  great 
dramatic  effect,  and  full  of  passionate  emotion,  in 
the  Passions  according  to  St.  Matthetc  of  both. 
The  parts  of  these  choruses,  consisting  of  musical 
exclamations,  or  characteristically  and  sharply 
marked  tone-phrases,  are,  when  examined  in 
score,  like  each  other,  even  as  far  as  the  e;/e  is 
concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fanatically  en- 
croaching and  aggressive  spirit  embodied  in 
them.  In  Schiitz  no  less  than  in  Bach,  immedi- 
ately Christ  is  introduced  speaking,  there  is  a 
wonderfully  glorious  and  overflowing  handling 
of  the  melody  in  the  recitative,  besides  much 
more  we  might  mention.  But  one  great  differ- 
ence between  them  is  that  Schiitz,  who,  consider- 
ing when  he  lived,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  Bach  even  as  an  instrumental  composer;  was 
the  greatest  and  first  operatic  composer,  in  Ger- 
many, while  Bach  was  limited  to  sacred  and  in- 
strumental music.  Schiitz  was,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  question — though  the  fact  in  no  way 
detracts  from  Bach's  greatness — the  more  varied 
and  more  objective  of  the  two  masters,  and  for 
this  reason  we  can  speak  of  his  subsequently 
e.xerting  an  influence  upon  Handel,  who,  for 
plastic  objectivity,  was  superior  to  the  ideal 
Bach.  Only,  as  we  shall  see  later,  those  Chris- 
tian and  classical  elements,  that  Scliiitz,  in  his 
Operas  and  Passions,  kept  tolerably  distinct, 
were  destined  to  be  blended  by  Handel  in  one 
and  the  same  kind   of  work,   namely .  Ora/ono, 


which,  in  consequence,  then  first  rose  to  all  the 
iiiiportaiH.'e  of  a  musical  epic."*^ 

Among  Schiitz's  successors  in  Germany,  we 
must  distinguish  Seliasliani,  born  at  Weimar  in 
IC'2'2,  died  1IJ7'2.  His  Passion  was  probably  the 
first  in  Germany  that  could  boast  of  a  coni[)lete 
instrumental  accoiii])aMinient ;  2  violins,  4  viols, 
1  basso  continuo,  with  organ,  lutes,  theorbos,  and 
viola  di  garnba.  We  must  likewise  mention  Jo- 
hann  Theile,  born  lO-KJ,  at  Naumburg  Ct''e  read- 
er will  remark  that  .Saxony  and  Thuringia  were 
still  the  scene  of  the  development  of  this  entire 
branch  of  art),  died  17'24. 

While  these  two  mastei-s,  who  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  1  7th  century,  remained  faithful  to 
what  in  a  (Jerman  sense  was  a  national  tenden- 
cy, as  exemplified  for  oratorio  in  the  retention  of 
Luther's  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  (jospel,  a 
rendering  so  well  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of 
Protestantism,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  new  and 
popular  element,  by  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
gregational part  in  the  form  of  those  chorales, 
with  which  the  people  were  all  acquainted,  and 
which  they  had  sung  for  a  century,  we  perceive 
oratorio  at  the  same  period  in  Italy  becoming 
more  and  more  restricted  to  art  music  properly 
so  called,  and  a  public  previously  schooled  to  un- 
derstand it.  The  most  eminent  masters  in  this 
style  are  Marco  Marazzoll,  liorn  at  Parma,  in 
1000,  died  160'2,  who  produced  about  twenty 
oratorios;  and  the  great  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
born  at  Trapani,  Sicily,  in  1659,  died  at  Naples 
in  1725. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  we 
meet  in  Germany  the  forerunners  of  Handel  ; 
among  others,  Reinhard  Keiser.  This  musician 
— born  in  a  village  between  Weissenfels  and 
Leipsic  in  1673,  died  at  Hamburg  in  1739 — ren- 
dered good  service,  by  the  way,  to  the  develop- 
ment oi'  opera  in  Germany.  We  possess  no  less 
than  116  works  of  a  dramatic  natujc  by  him.  He 
was,  also,  very  fertile  in  the  sphere  of  Oratorio, 
including  oratorio  itself  and  a  cantata  allied  to  it. 
We  may  mention  his  Christmas  Cantata ;  his 
Passion  on  a  poem  by  Brockes ;  his  Passion  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  his 
oratorios:  Der  fur  die  SUndc  der  Welt  r/emarterte 
Jesus  (Jesus  the  Martyr  for  the  Siris  of  the 
World')  ;  Der  ziim  Tode  verurtheilte  unci  gekreu- 
zigte  Jesus  (Jesus  condemned  to  Death  and  cruci- 
_/?!-(/),  &e. — Mattheson.  too,  born  in  1681  at  Ham- 
burgh, died  in  1764,  who  wrote  21  oratorios,  and 
Telemann,  born  in  1681  at  Magdeburg,  died  in 
1 767,  though  both  saw  the  light  of  the  world 
only  three  years  before  Handel,  and  so  were 
friends  of  his,  must  be  counted  among  his  fore- 
runners.* 

To  prove  this,  we  need  only  remind  the  read- 
er that  Handel  did  not  seriously  devote  himself 
to  Oratorio  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty, 
while  most  of  the  labors  of  Mattheson  and  Tele- 
maim  in  the  same  field  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
middle  age  of  both,  and  conseijuently  may  have 
influenced  what  Handel  did. 

While  calling  these  men  forerunners  of  Han- 
del, we  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Just  as 
little  can  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
or  even  Marlow,  when  regarded  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  be  termed  the  forerunners  of 
Shakespeare,  with  whom  all  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  merely  a  general  likeness  in  the  form,  the 
persons,  and  the  language  of  their  pieces,  a  su- 
perficial connection  of  affinity,  as  regards  the  se- 
lection and  treatment  of  their   subjects,   and   a 

*  That  Schiitz  carefully  preserved  this  distinction  is  proved 
by  the  f:ict,  among  other  thing.«,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  instrumental  composers  of  his  time, 
and,  aa  is  shown  by  his  St/ynphon(T  Sacra  written  under  ear- 
lier Italian  influences,  had  formerly  employed  instrument.'il 
music  in  sacred  compositions,  he  again,  like  the  old  masters, 
composed  entirely  a  cftjyeltn.  How  soon  the  epic  element  be- 
gan to  stir  in  him  is  demonstrated  by  works  of  his,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  Oratorio,  but 
which  not  only  are  related  to  it  by  name,  but  in  spirit  as 
well.  Thus  the  first  part  of  his  Siicrtd  ConctTtos,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1633,  contains  four  songs  for  one  voice  with  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  and  these  songs  are  characteris- 
tically described  as,"ij[  slyto  oratorio.'^ 

*  Among  Mattheson's  Oratorios,  there  are  two  Passions; 
among  those  of  Telemann"s.  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  44 
specimens  of  Passion-music  (some  in  the  Cantata  form),  a 
I>eath  of  Jesus:  a  Resurrection  of  the  Lord;  a  Resurrection 
of  Zaccharias;  The  Shepherds  at  Bethlehem;  Jerusalem  De- 
livered; The  Messiah;  and  a  Last  Judgment. 
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vajjiie  kind  of  family  resemblance,  cliaracterizing 
generally  tlwir  time  anil  nation.  Reiser,  Mat- 
ihesoii,  anil  'relcmann  did  not  fnrnisli  Handel 
will)  more  tlian  canvass,  colors,  and  frames,  that 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  materiais  witli  which  the 
great  master  was  to  work.  In  this  instance, 
also,  it  is  merely  tlie  outwanl  haljit  which  con- 
nects with  inmiortal  genius  these  men,  who,  how- 
over  eminent  in  (heir  own  day,  possessed  only 
talent.  With  regard,  however,  to  pregnancy  of 
ideas,  (o  realization  and  idealization  of  artistic 
form,  to  depth  of  feeling,  or  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment, their  prodnctions  compared  to  llan<lers 
are  like  co[i[i<'r  to  gold. 

Before  considering  the  position  occupied  Vjy 
Handel,  whom  we  led  incliin'd  to  regard  as  the 
lather  of  epic  tone-poetry  in  the  real  and  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  to  .say  a 
lew  words  concerning  the  place  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, Sebastian  IJach,  with  refercueo  to 
Oratorio. 

.Johann  .Sebastian  Bach,  who,  as  we  all  know, 
was  burn  in  KJlSf),  at  Eisenach,  and  died  at  Leij)- 
sic  in  17.50,  represents  the  acme  of  all  Christian 
sacred  music,  as  developed  from  the  introduction 
of  the  firegorian  riiiitti<  plnntK,  about  the  end  of 
the  lOtli  century  till  [last  the  beginning  of  the 
18th,  that  is:  the  last  blossom  of  a  development 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  W'v  find,  theri'- 
fore,  in  liis  works,  the  results  won  by  the  great 
Netherlanibsh,  Italian,  and  (ierman  masters,  on 
th(^  Roman  Catliolic  side,  in  tint  LOth,  Kith,  17th, 
and  IHth  centuries,  that  is  to  say:  before,  con- 
temporaneously with,  and  after  the  Keformation, 
in  formal,  artistir,  and  deeply  intensive  religious 
expression,  and  we  find  them  combined  with  the 
evangelical  and  popular  spirit  peculiar  to  Prot- 
estant church  music,  which  sprang  from  the  .song 
and  the  choral,  the  Passion  I'lays  and  the  Pas- 
sion Oratorios.*  It  is,  therefore,  .self-evident 
that  the  master's  tom^poems,  rpir  as  regards 
their  form,  but  freciuently  dramatic,  if  we  consid- 
er their  passionate  expression  :  his  Ataltliihix-J'ax- 
nioii,  and  Wi-i.lii/iiinnis-l'us.iion.  like  all  other  vo- 
cal works  of  his,  nmst  be  perni"ated  by  a  touch 
of  thoroughly ///n<Y(/  feeling,  since  such,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  was  mnate  in  all  church- 
music.  What  strikes  us  as  drainalii' are  only  the 
outbursts  of  pity,  p.iiu,  idealized  love,  or  sorrow 
in  the  coin|)o.ser's  heart,  worked  up  by  him,  on 
contemplating  tint  martyrdom  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  feeling.  \Vc  may  mention  as 
e.xemplifying  what  we  have  said,  tin'  limiultuous, 
and  apparently  so  dramatic  chorus,  "Sind  Blitze, 
sind  Dormer  verschwunden,"  in  the  Miillluius- 
J'ltssion,  a  chorus  which  is  no  more  than  the  echo 
of  the  commotion  in  Bach's  own  mind,  and  the 
ideal  congregation  connected  with  him.  But, 
looking  back  beyonil  Bach's  master-piece,  we  can 
see  the  ccjnnection  again  with  a  more  ri'inote  pe- 
riod of  artistico-reli:;ious  edification,  which  mere- 
ly e.tiires.sed  itself  in  a  more  childlike^  and  siin])le 
manner.  In  an  old  French  Mysterv,  the  .Vngels 
address  to  (lod  the  Father,  who  is  sunk  in  slum- 
ber during  the  Crucifixion  of  his  Son,  the  furious 
words:  "Seigneur,  n'avez-vous  pas  honte  d'oub- 
lier  tellement  voire  fils  V" — We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
deny  that  the  "Jews'  Chorus"  in  the  Mitlthiinx- 
Piisxion  is  characterized  by  thoroughly  ilramatie 
life,  but  this,  also,  springs  from  a  state  of  the  com- 
poser's soul,  wrought  up  by  subjective  emotion. 
Bach  is  .so  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  death  of  our  Lord  that  the  whole, 
chain  of  events  has  become  a  fact  immeiliately 
present  to  him,  and  is,  therefore,  portrayed  to  his 
inward  vision  in  plastic  fullness,  anil  with  the 
most  expressive  animation.  The  events  on 
which  not  merely  his  own  salvation  but  that  of 
thu  whole  world  depends,  are  no  more  events 
long  since  past  ;  he  him.sclf  is  an  eye-witness  of 
them,  he  feels  them  as  directly  actual  and  true. 
Thus  his  highly  wrought  mode  of  expression  ap- 
pears to  bo  no  more  than  the  other  side    of   that 

•  Lft  tlip  rraiter  rornilect  liip  "rrnrifixus"  or  tlip  "Inrar* 
niif  vis"  in  Itai'irH  It  niinnr  Mat^s,  reniiniiiiip  u"*  nf  Hic  mopt 
powirfiil  ttiini;s  itoiie  in  tlii.*  way  by  ttii"  grpat  Venetian  I.nffi 
( Il5lir)-.174II),  and  jilarp  thini  tiy  tlje  sidi"  of  pirrp.s  from  ttie 
purply  Evangeliral  an-]  Oernianic  I'xpicssion  of  tlie  Cantata: 
Gottes  Zi-ft.  anil  of  thp  two  l*as.«ions.  or  renieniber,  in  ron- 
jiinrtion  witli  tlip  glorilii-ation— ca.'itinR  into  *haje  tlie  ailora- 
tinn  of  tha  Virpin  by  thp  best  Uoman  t^atliolii-  niastiTfl — his 
".Magniflpat,"  his  arcfl-Protestant  ChrLitiiia&  CantnCa. 


religious  lyricism  and  ecstasy  which  is  mirrored 
in  the  devout  chorales,  sometimes  carried  to  too 
great  a  pitch  of  fiainful  emotion  in  the  treatment 
of  the  vocal  parts  ;  in  the  airs  and  duets,  or  even 
in  the  manner,  so  profoundly  lyrical,  in  which 
the  recitative  of  the  narrating  Evangelist  is 
treated.  If  we  remember,  in  conjunction  with 
this,  the  way,  characterized  now,  as  it  were,  by 
timidity,  now  by  growing  confidence,  and  now 
again  by  child-like  endearments,  with  which 
Bach  addresses  the  Saviour,  as  he  would  his 
dearest  friend,  using  such  expressions,  for  in- 
stance, as  "Ruhe  sanfte.  sanfte  ruh,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ^filll/lilux-P(Uision  :  in  the  cantata: 
(idlirs  Zfit  :  or  in  the  cantata  of  that  son  who 
possessed,  perhaps,  more  inward  afllnity  with 
liim  than  any  of  the  others.  Christian  ISach  (173.') 
—  nS'2),  " Irh  liisxf  Jlirh  »('<■///.'"  where  the  so- 
prano voices  exclaim  so  fervently  :  "Mein  ,Jesu  !" 
besides  asseverating  with  the  whole  chorus  :  "Ich 
lasso  Dich  nicht  I"  we  must  feel  convinced  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Bach  was  connected  only  in  a 
secondary  degree  with  epic  poetry.  This  is  ap- 
parent, moreover,  from  the  limited  nuiiiher  of  his 
oratorios.  Properly  speaking,  we  possess  only 
two,  .since  we  can  scarcely  include  the  Christinas 
('(widia  among  them.  In  these  two  works,  also, 
Christ  appears  as  the  personal  object  of  the  love 
of  Baidi's  soul,  its  friend  and  rock — as  tlio  one 
only  central  point  of  his  thou;:tits  and  feelings. 

How  difl'enuit  it  is  with  Handel,  with  whom 
we  may  conclude  our  sketch,  since  ho  stands  be- 
fore us  as  the  real  founder  of  the  musical  Epic, 
and,  at  the  same  time — like  Homer — as  the  mod- 
el, which  never  has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  surpassed,  of  this  whole  branch  of  art. 

The  profound  and  characteristic  diflercnce  be- 
tween Bach  and  ILindel  is  this:  Bach  represents 
the  highest  pitch  to  which  the  development  of 
oratorio  can  attain  under  purely  C'lirhlinn  infln- 
cnces  only ;  Handel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
very  highest  master  of  the  style  that  of  necessity 
resulted  from  the  alli:ini'e  of  Christian  civilization 
and  humanity  with  the  traditions  n(  clasflnd  cul- 
ture and  views  as  handed  down  through  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Ren:iissance.  If,  conseiiutntly.  Bach 
excels  Handel  in  I'.vangelical  entliusiasni,  as  well 
as  in  fervor  of  expresiion,  if,  in  a  far  more  sub- 
jective and  more  piassionate  manner,  he  gives 
liiinself  up  to  Christ  as  the  ideally  Beloved  One 
of  his  soul,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  deserves  to  be  call- 
ed the  first  in  every  instance  where  the  compo.s- 
er  steps  into  the  foreground  with  his  own  person- 
al feeling,  in  Handel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
first  struck  with  that  objectivity  and  varied  pow- 
er of  exposition  which,  while  seizing  on  the  most 
opposite  subjects  with  eiiually  inexhaustible 
plastic  capability,  marks  the  epic  poet  whom  we 
forget  in  liis  work  ;  in  Handel  we  are  first  struck 
with  that  greatness  and  boldness,  that  glowing 
heroism,  distinguishing  alike  the  hero,  and  him 
who  sings  the  hero's  deeds.  It  was,  therefore, 
Handel  who  first  showed  us  in  music  as  in  other 
arts,  the  epic  tone-poem  in  all  the  purity  of  its 
kind,  that  is,  freed  from  everything  tending  to 
restrict  the  work  of  art.  This  fact  is  the.  more 
.significant,  because,  though,  as  we  have  already 
remarked.  Oratorio  was  more  favorable  to  trans- 
cendental subjects  than  the  Epic,  the  Oratorio 
was  not  destined  to  gain  the  genuine  epic  type, 
before  the  natlimnl  and  }ieroir  element  took  the 
place  of  sentiment  more  particularly  snbje<:tive 
as  the  essence  of  the  whole  composition.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a  great  national  deed,  or  a  hero 
in  all  his  sublimity,  is  not  conceivable  without  a 
God,  without  moral  precepts,  and  ideal  grandeur, 
to  which,  in  the  case  of  Handel,  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  class  of  subjects  previously  pre- 
vailing in  oratorio,  as  well  as  his  own  feeling, 
caused  him  to  find  the  most  lofty  theme,  and  the 
source  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  one  primitive 
Cod  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament.  But  in 
the  very  f;i<-t  that  ho  did  not  treat  that  Cod 
merely  according  to  the  JWtt' Testament,  or '■cr/j!- 
yrliralh/ :  not,  in  a  word,  merely  rnnnnirall;/ !\ni\ 
suliin-tivrlii,  like  Sebastian  Bach,  lies  Ilanilel's 
many-sidedness.  For  him  the  God  of  .Joshua. 
Jephtha,  Samson,  and  Solomon,  though  in  his 
essence  the  same,  is  not,  according  to  the  jieriod 
and  nation  portrayed  by  Handel,  the  Xew   Tes- 


tament God  of  The  Messiah,  but  the  national 
God  of  Txracl,  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament :  a  zealous  God,  who,  by  his 
miracles,  though  still  more  by  the  arms  of  the 
heroes  aroused  by  him,  shatters  the  Heathen  like 
potsherds ;  a  God  who  takes  vengeance  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  leading  His 
chosen  people  from  punishment  and  repentance 
to  victory  and  triumph.  AVhile,  however,  in  the 
composer's  soul,  the  humanity  resulting  from  his 
Christian  culture  is  wedded  to  the  Heroic  prin- 
ci[ile,  he  raises  the  story  of  the  .Tewish  heroes,  as 
Homer  raises  the  Iliail,  to  the  LTniversally-Hu- 
man,  or  the  absolutely  Beautiful  and  Sublime. 
In  the  morally  elevated  and  pure  enthusiasm  of 
such  choruses  as  "O  mach'  uns  frei,  von  unserer 
Feinde  Tyrannei  I"  in  Jmlns  MaaafnTus,  or  the 
nobly  moderated  delight  at  victory  in  the  trium- 
phal song,  "See  the  conquering  Hero  comes," 
from  Jnfhwi,  the  most  civilized  people  of  the 
present  day,  thinking  of  the  struggle  for  their 
freedom,  or  surrounding  their  hero  after  a  well- 
won  battle,  might  take  part. 

(Conclusion  next  time). 


Schubert's  Symphony  in  C. 

Fiimi  thf  Crystal  l\ihicf.  Prnqriiwmf. 
The  estimation  in  which  the  instrunicntnl  works 
of  .Schubert  are  now  hold  in  England  is  areniarkaMo 
instiiiice  ofa  suiUicn  growth  of  reput.ition  after  a 
loiiu  period  of  neglect.  Twenty  years  n;;o,  it  is  not 
too  iiiucli  to  say,  tliat.  except  to  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  tlie  F.iiglisli  musical  public,  Schubert 
was  known  onlv  as  a  writer  of  songs.  No  concert 
prograinmc,  even  of  the  most  ililr  of  the  musical  so- 
cieties, at  that  time  ever  iiii'luileil  .1  sonata,  n  quar- 
tet, or  a  trio  of  liis.  His  Symphony  in  C  major  had 
been  rejected  with  riibcnlc  by  the  leading  ti.and  of  the 
metropolis,  even  tliou;;h  presented  to  them  by  no 
less  a  judge  than  Memlelsfohn  himself — in  fact,  his 
existence  as  an  instniinenlal  writer  was  absolutely 
uukuowii  to  llie  |iulilic.  Since  tlint  time,  however, 
tilings  have  matrriiilly  altered  for  the  bolter.  .Schu- 
bert's .Sonatas,  Impromptus,  Moniens  musicalc",  and 
other  pianoforte  works,  are  among  the  stork  favor- 
ites at  our  most  popular  concerts,  nnil  divide  the 
honors  with  those|iif  lieetlioven  himself  His  (iuart'-'ts 
and  Trios  are  now  constantly  heard,  and  wiihin  tlic 
Inst  few  years  his  great  orchestral  works  are  begin- 
ning to  forrc  their  way  to  tlint  hi;;h  level  in  the  pop- 
ular favor  to  which  their  great  merits  and  beauties 
fully  entitle  them.  Of  the  last  mentioned  works  the 
most  important  lire  his  Symphonies.  Of  tliese  ho 
left  bcliiiid  him— in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state — 
nine,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 
No   1,  in  I>  major. 

"    2.  in  11  llat.  1S15, 

'•    3,  In  n,  1SI.5, 

"    4,  in  c  minor— "Tragische  Siufonle," — 1816. 

"    S,  in  II  flat,  ISIIV 

"    0.  in  C  niiijor.  ISIS. 

"    7.  in  i:,  1«21. 

"    R.  in  II  minor,  1822. 

"    'J.  in  C  major,  1S2S— the  year  of  his  ilenth. 

Of  these,  nil  lint  two  (Xos.  7  ami  8)  arc  complete. 
Of  No.  S.  the  two  first  movenienls  alone  were  fin- 
ished. The  M.S.,  as  clean  and  unlilotud  as  any  fair 
transcript  by  a  copyist,  but  with  a  siii(;uliir  crace 
and  neatness  in  the  writing,  which  marks  the  hand 
of  the  dear  composer  himself,  breaks  off  abruptly  at 
the  9th  bar  of  the  srlirrzo. 

The  ijllfijro  mv\  tiui/niit'  were  Inlely  published,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  audience  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts,  having  fieen  performed  on  ttie  6th  April 
and  .'ith  October  bist.  No.  7  exists  (if,  indeed,  it 
still  exists),  only  in  :i  sketch.  It  was  last  heard  of 
in  the  possession  of  Mendelssohn,  who  is  said  to  have 
contemplated,  or  evenini;  commenced  scoring  it  ; 
but  it  wiiuld  appo.ir  that  it  is  no  longer  to  he  found 
nmonij  his  remain'^.  N".  9,  the  work-which  is  to  bo 
plavcd  to-day.  Nvas  piililished  at  ihe  instance  of 
Schumann  aiid  Mendelssohn,  in  1840.  Tlic  remain- 
ing six  are  still  in  MS.,  in  a  dusty  cupboard,  in  the 
house  of  Dr  Schneider,  a  well-known  amateur  of 
Vienna  ;  and  tliere  the  writer  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  examininc  them  dnrins:  a  visit  to  that 
ritv.  which  he  was  recently  enabled  to  make  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  I'alacc, 
always  ready  to  adopt  any  suegestinns  for  increasing 
the  interest  and  worth  of  the  Saturday  Concerts.  Dr. 
Schneider  was  <zood  enou<,;h  to  permit  copies  of  Nos. 
4  and  6  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  befofe  long 
an  opportunity  will  occur  of  presenting  some  por- 
tions, at  least,  of  one  or  both  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
nudience,  and  thus  cfTccting  a  reviv,al  hardly  less  in- 
teresting than  that  of  llendelssolin's  Keformation 
Svmphonv.     I  take  the  opportunity  to  mention  tliat 
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in  tlio  snme  pupboard  I  wns  fortiinnto  enough  to  dis- 
cover llie  wliolc  nine  numbons  of  Scliiiboit's  music  to 
tbc  iliama  of  liiisainnnile — of  wliicli  portions  hiivo 
liccn  alruiuly  iilaycd  lierc — in  th«  original  part-books, 
lying  as  tlioy  had  probably  lain  since  the  first  repre- 
sentations at  the  Thintir  an  drr  Wicn,  1823. 

The  original  M.S.  of  the  Grand  Symphony,  No. 
9,  in  C  major,  which  is  played  to-day,  is  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Musik- 1'  )■(/»,  in  Vienna,  where  I  examin- 
ed it  in  company  with  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  volume 
consists  of  218  pages  of  oblong  qnnrto.  The  hand- 
wriling,  like  Schubert's  usual  auingraph,  is  perfectly 
nent  and  distinct,  except  where  it  lias  been  altered 
by  the  composer.  The  alterations  arc  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  first  three  movements,  but  in 
these  they  abound.  The  fact  of  their  existence  at  all 
is  remarkable,  because  in  general  Schubert  did  not 
make  alterations.  His  scores  are  usually  very  free 
from  them.  Ho  appears  to  have  writlen  under  the 
influence  of  a  kind  of  immediate  inspiration,  without 
rough  sketches  or  any  of  the  other  ]irocesses  to  which 
great  musicians  commonly  resort— as  Michael  Ange- 
lo  is  said  to  have  hewn  bis  statues  straiglit  from  the 
m.arble  ;  and  when  once  writlen  ho  appears,  as  a  rule, 
not  to  have  returned  to  his  work.  Indeed,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  his  compositions  succeeded  one 
anolher  was  enough  to  render  this  impossible  In 
the  opera  o{  Ficrrabrns,  the  1st  act,  consisting  of  .304 
largo  pages,  fully  scored,  was  written  in  six  days,  be- 
tween the  25th  and  31st  May,  1823;  the  2nd  act, 
300  pages,  in  live  days — between  the  31st  May  and 
the  5lh  June.  The  last  movement  of  one  of  his 
quartets,  by  no  means  restricted  in  length,  was  dash- 
ed off  in  the  dead  of  a  night  in  three  hours  and  a 
half,  the  hour  ami  minute  of  beginning  and  ending 
being  carefully  murked  by  Schubert  himself.  And 
as  each  of  these  coniposiiions  was  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  bis  fiery  genius  hurried  him  on  lo  anoth- 
er, it  is  obvious  that  he  conld  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  correcting.  The  C  major  Symphony,  liowever, 
alone  of  all  his  symphonies,  is  an  exception  lo  this 
rule.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  to  be  bis 
last  and  greatest  work,  and  to  have  acteil  according- 
ly. Six  years  had  pas.sed  since  he  threw  ofi'  the  two 
beautiful  fragments  in  B  minor  above  referred  to. 
The  interval  was  occupied  by  chamber  music,  ope- 
ras, and  vocal  music  of  all  descrijitions  ;  and  now 
that  he  resumed  the  highest  order  of  orchestral  com- 
pesition,  the  end  was  fatally  near.  This  Symphony 
was  almost  literally  the  Song  of  the  Swan.  It  was 
composed  in  March,  and  on  the  1 9th  November  he 
was  no  longer  alive.  Was  it  some  presentiment  ot 
approaching  departure  that  made  him  so  unusually 
careful  to  elaborate  and  correct  his  work  1  The 
first  three  movements  are  crowded  w-ith  after-lhoughts 
— the  lovelv  opening  phrase  for  the  horns,  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  introduction,  has  been  alter- 
ed ;  so  has  the  subject  of  the  a/Zq/i-o— and  that  after 
a  considerable  part  of  the  movement  was  completed, 
so  that  the  correction  has  had  to  bo  made  over  and 
over  again.  In  the  tunlaittr  there  are  many  altera- 
tions of  minor  moment ;  but  the  most  remarkaljle  of 
all  is  in  the  scAeito  (pp.  173,  174,  of  the  printed 
score),  where  a  most  original  and  characteristic  efi'ect 
is  produced  by  the  sudden  mtroduction  of  a  new 
melody,  which  after  being  played  by  the  flute  in  the 
key  of  C  flat,  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe  and  first 
violin  in  C  natural,  a  change  which  has  an  irresisti- 
ble charm.  The  whole  of  this  passage  (twenty  bars) 
is  absolutely  an  after-thought,  being  crammed  in  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  music  previously  written.  The 
i\eyy  Ji/iole  alone  is  free  from  corrections,  the  hand 
of  the  I'oniposer  seeming  to  have  hurried  over  it  at 
as  rapid  a  pace  as  that  of  the  glorious  music  itself. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  concert  pro- 
grnmnie  lo  give  any  description  or  criticism  of  the 
entire  work.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  single. out 
any  part  of  so  splendid  a  work  as  this  Symphony  for 
especi;d  notice,  where  all  parts  are  alike  full  of  lieau- 
ly  anil  greatness.  But  if  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
le  tnciition  that  which  affects  him  most,  he  would 
say  tliat  ihe  opening  and  the  jiimfc  are,  perhaps 
(though  ill  entirely  opposite  ways),  the  most  moving. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  magical  in  the  soft 
opening  phrase  by  the  horns  alone,  with  the  entrance 
of  the  strings  at  its  close.  In  the  slow  movement 
there  is  a  wonderfully  touching  passage,  where  the 
iiorn  sounds  faintly  note  after  note,  while  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra  is  all  hushed  and  still,  as  if  an  angel 
had  descended  into  the  room  and  were  gli'ling  about 
among  the  iiistrnments.  But  sjilendid  as  are  the 
others,  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  finale,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  if  not  tlie  most  glorious 
movement  in  the  whole  realm  of  music.  It  is  one 
burst  of  impetuous  passion  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  a  rhythm  so  strongly  maikcd  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  resist  its  influence. 

Nothing  is   said  in  any  of  Scbuheit's  letters  of  his 
intention  in  this  movement,  or  what  jiietureor  image 


(if  any)  be  had  in  his  mind.  But  a  legend  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  which,  if  of  somewhat 
doubtful  autbeiiticily  (as  legends  often  arc),  may  per- 
haps he  ])ardoned  as  not  inappro|)riale  to  the  case. 
According  to  this  legend,  then,  the  finale  represents 
the  alory  of  I'liaelon  and  the  Horses  of  the  Sun.  It 
opens  with  a  clang  of  the  wood  and  brass  instru- 
and  an  airy  loftiness  well  befitting  iin  interview  be- 
tween two  divinities  on  Olympus.  His  rerpiest  grant- 
ed. Phaeton  mounts  the  chariot  and  tries  a  canter 
round  with  the  hor.ses.  Then  off  they  go,  the  learn 
pulling  hard,  as  horses  of  the  sun  should  pull.  Onco 
or  twice  he  manages  to  arrest  their  pace,  but  only  for 
a  time,  and  they  soon  resume  their  furious  career. 
Then  comes  a  passage,  descending  and  diminishing, 
which  conveys  to  perfection  the  feeling  of  Ihe  wester- 
ing snn,  slanting  down  to  the  ocean.  After  this,  the 
second  part  of  the  movement  begins,  and  with  it  be- 
gin Phaeton's  difficulties.  The  day  is  dying,  and 
the  chill  airs  of  evening  begin  to  blow  from  the  sea. 
The  steeds  won't  pull  together,  and  begin  lo  jilunge 
and  kick.  At  last  oft' they  start  together,  the  luck- 
less youth  can  no  longer  control  them,  and  the  move- 
ment ends  with  the  tremendous  plunge  of  team, 
chariot,  and  charioteer,  into  the  waters  of  Ihe  Adri- 
atic.— So  far  the  legend,  which  each  may  accept  or 
reject  at  will.  But  Phaeton  or  no  Pliaelon,  all  will 
allow  that  the  finale  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  spirit 
and  impetuosity,  worthy  lo  be  the  embodiment  of 
any  story. 


Vocal  Music. 

(From  "The  Voice  in  SingiDg,"  from  the  German  of  Emma 
Seiler  ) 

It  is  a  matter  of  complaint  among  all  persons  of 
good  taste,  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  art, 
and  especially  in  music,  that  fine  singers  arc  Iiccom- 
ing  more  and  more  rare,  while  formerly  there  ap- 
pears never  lo  have  been  any  lack  of  men  and  wo- 
men eminent  in  this  art.  The  complaint  seems  not 
altogether  without  reason,  when  we  revert  lo  that 
rich  summer-lime  of  song,  not  yet  lying  very  far  be- 
hind us,  in  the  last  half  of  Ihe  Inst  century,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  present.  The  retrospect  shows  us 
plainly  that  the  art  of  singing  has  descended  from 
its  former  high  estate,  and  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
decline.  When  "we  consider  what  is  told  us  in  the 
historical  works  of  Forkel,  Burney,  Kiesewetter, 
Brendel  and  others,  and  compare  it  with  our  present 
poverty  in  good  voices  and  skilful  artists,  we  are 
struck  with  the  multitude  of  fine  voices  then  heard, 
with  their  remarkable  fulness  of  tone,  as  well  as  with 
the  considerable  number  of  singers — male  and  female 
— appearing  at  the  same  time. 

*  *  *  It  appears  that  far  greater  demands  were 
made  upon  singers  then  than  now-a-days.  At  least, 
history  celebrates,  together  with  the  great  vocal  flex- 
ibility of  the  earlier  singers,  the  measured  beauty  of 
their  singing,  the  noble  tone,  the  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted delivery,  by  which  they  showed  themselves  true 
artists,  and  produced  upon  their  hearers'an  elTeet  al- 
most miraculous 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  how  sad  is  the  condition  of  vo- 
cal music  in  our  lime  !  How  few  ariistically  culti- 
vated voices  are  there!  And  Ihe  few  that  there  are, 
how  soon  they  are  used  up  and  lost !  Artists  like 
Lind,  and  more  recently  Trebelli,  are  exceptions  to 
be  made. 

Mediocre  talent  is  now  often  sought,  and  reward- 
ed far  beyond  its  desert.  One  is  often  tempted  lo 
think  that  the  public  at  large  has  wellnigh  lost  all 
capacity  of  judgment,  when  he  witnesses  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  our  operas.  Let  a  singer,  male 
or  female,  only  drawl  the  notes  sentimentally  one 
into  another,  execute  a  tremolo  upon  prolonged  notes, 
introduce  very  often  the  softest  piano  and  just  where 
it  is  entirely  out  of  place,  growl  out  Ihe  lowest  notes 
in  the  roughest  timbre,  ami  scream  out  the  high  notes 
lustily,  and  he  or  she  mav  reckon  with  certainty  upon 
the  greatest  applause.  In  fact,  we  have  become  so 
easily  pleased  that  even  an  impure  execution  is  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  comment.  Let  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  singer  only  be  bnndsome  and  pre- 
possessing, he  need  tn^nble  himself  little  about  his 
art  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  public.  Tliis  de- 
cline of  the  art  of  singing  is  nsnallv  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  good  voices,  and  this  poverty  of  voices  to 
our  altered  modes  of  living.  'To  me  it  appears  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  whole  manner  and 
way  in  which  the  art  of  singing  has  been  historically 
developed  since  its  earlier  high  state  of  perfection. 

*  *  *  The  art  of  singing  rose  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  an  extraordinary  height  of 
cultivation,  and  was  dilTused  more  and  more  by 
means  of  the  opera,  then  blooming,  as  we  have  said, 
into  be.nuty.  Bui  in  that  brilliant  spring-lime  of  vo- 
cal ait.  it  w;is  not  mere  externals,  such  as  beauty  of 
lone,  flexibility,  etc.,  that  were  striven  for,  but.  above 
all,  the  correct  expression  of  the  feeling  intended  in 


Ihn  composition.  This  rendered  necessary  to  the 
singer  llie  most  thorough  SBSthelic  culture,  going 
band  in  hand  with  llio  culture  of  the  vocal  organ. 
For  only  thus  could  lie  succeed  in  acting  upon  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  in  moving  them  and  carrying 
them  along  with  him  in  Ihe  emotions  which  the  mu- 
sic awakened  in  his  own  mind.  The  dramatic  sing- 
er was  now  strongly  tempted  to  neglect  the  externals 
of  his  art  for  the  aisihetic,  purely  inward  conception 
of  the  music.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is  that  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  training  of  Ihe  voice  {Tvrilnldunij),  and  to 
the  style  of  writing  of  our  modern  composers — a  stylo 
unsuitcd  to  the  art  of  singing,  and  looking  only  to  its 
spiritual  element — the  decline  of  this  art  is  in  part  to 
he  traced.  Mannstein  says  that,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  those  great  singing  masters,  power  and  beau- 
ty have  fallen  more  and  more  into  contempt,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  known  what  is  meant 
by  ihcm.  True  it  is,  that  a  beautiful  tone  of  voice 
(Gisiw'islon),  which  must  be  considered  the  founda- 
tion and  first  requisition  of  fine  singing,  is  more  and 
more  rare  among  our  singers,  male  and  female,  and 
yet  it  is  justas  iiriportant  in  music  as  perfect  form  in 
the  creations  of  the  sculptor. 

But  the  complete  technical  education  of  the  earlier 
singers  misled  many  of  them  into  various  unnatural 
artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  notice  and  distinction. 
The  applause  of  the  public  caused  such  trickeries  to 
become  the  fashion  among  artists.  The  multitude, 
accustomed  to  such  effects,  began  to  mistake  them 
for  art.  By  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  male 
sopranists,  instruction  in  singing  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tenor  singers,  who  usually  cultivated  the  female 
voice  in  accordance  with  their  own  voices,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  in  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  as  to  the  limits  in  compass  and  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
voice.  As,  in  our  days,  people  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  know  all  about  it  and  are  ready  to  under- 
take anything,  and  as  teaching  in  singing  is  general- 
ly best  paid,  the  ofiiee  has  been  undertaken  by  many 
persons  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  organs  of  singing,  what  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of  mu- 
sic and  what  festhelic  and  general  culture,  the  teach- 
er of  singing  requires.  Very  few  persons  indeed 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  education  of 
a  voice,  and  with  what  qualifications  teacher  and  pu- 
pil should  be  satisfied.  The  idea,  for  instance,  is 
very  prevalent  that  every  musician,  whatever  may 
be  the  branch  of  music  lo  which  he  is  devoted,  and 
especially  every  singer,  is  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  singing.  And  therefore  a  dilettantism  with- 
out precedent  has  taken  the  place  of  all  real  artistic 
endeavor.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  such  is  the 
wide  diffusion  and  popularity  of  music  beyond  all  the 
other  arts,  that  the  want  of  singers  artistically  educa- 
ted, and  consequently  also  of  a  recognized  sound 
method  of  instruction,  iiecomes  more  and  more  ur- 
gent ;  and  although  we  have  in  these  times  distin- 
guished singers,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  skilful 
teachers,  yet  the  number  is  very  small  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  demand. 

But  now,  as  every  evil,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  to  be 
such,  calls  forth  the  means  of  its  removal,  already  in 
various  ways  attempts  are  making  in  the  department 
of  the  art  of  singing  to  restore  it  as  perfectly  .as  pos- 
sible 10  its  former  high  position,  and  if  possible  to  el- 
evate it  to  a  yet  higher  condition.  It  was  natural 
that  the  attempt  should,  first  of  all,  be  inade  to  re- 
vive the  old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  and  that, 
by  strict  adherence  in  everything  to  what  has  come 
down  lo  us  by  tradition,  we  should  hope  for  deliver- 
ance and  salvation  ;  for  to  the  Italians  mainly  vocal 
music  was  indebted  for  its  chief  glory.  Without 
considering  in  what  a  sadly  superficial  way  music — 
aud  vocal  music  especially — is  now  treated  in  Italy, 
many  have  given  in  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  any 
Italian  who  can  sing  anything  must  know  how  to 
educate  a  voice.  Thus  many  incompetent  Italians 
have  become  popular  teachers  in  other  countries. 

The  old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  to  which 
vocal  music  owed  its  high  condition,  was  purely  em- 
pirical, i.  e.  the  old  singing  masters  taught  only  ac- 
cording to  a  sound  and  just  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
guided  Ijy  that  faculty  of  acute  observation,  which 
enaiiled  them  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  nature. 
Their  pupils  learned  by  imitation,  as  children  learn 
their  mother  tongue,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  rules.  But  after  the  true  and  natural  way  has 
once  been  forsaken,  and  for  so  long  a  period  only 
the  false  and  the  unnatural  has  been  heard  and 
taught,  it  seems  almost  impossible  by  empiricism 
alone  to  restore  the  old  and  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing. With  our  higher  degree  of  culture,  men  and 
things  have  greatly  changed.  Our  feeling  is  no  long- 
er snflicienily  simple  and  natural  lo  distinguish  the 
true  wiilioiit  the  help  of  scientific  principles. 

But  science  has  already  done  much  to  assist  the 
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formation  of  musical  forms  of  nrt.  Mntheniiiticsand 
physics  Imvc  estalilislioj  tlio  principal  laws  of  sound 
and  the  processes  of  sound,  in  accordance  with  which 
our  musical  instruments  arc  now  constructed.  Phil- 
osophical in(|uircrs  have  succeeded  also  in  discover- 
ing; the  ctcrnid  ami  iinprci,'nalile  laws  ijf  Nature  upon 
which  the  mutual  inlluences  of  melody,  harmony  ami 
rhythm  depend,  and  in  thus  |,'ivin(,'  to  composition 
fixed  forms  ntid  laws  which  no  one  ventures  to  ques- 
tion. And  more  recently  Professor  llelmholtz,  in 
his  great  work,  "Dii'  Lelire  mn  den  Tinimiijiii(liiiujen," 
has  f;ivcn  to  music  of  all  kinds  a  scieniilic  ground 
ami  hasis.  But  for  the  culture  of  the  ImiTian  voice 
in  singini;  science  has  as  yet  furnished  only  a  few 
IIkIiIs.  The  well  known  experiments  of  Johannes 
Miiller  upon  the  larynx  ■;ave  us  all  that  was  known, 
until  very  recently,  res])cctinr,'  the  functions  of  the 
organ  of  sinfiiiif;.  Many  siiif;iTi<;  masters  have  sought 
to  fcnmd  their  methods  of  instruction  upon  these  ol>- 
servations  on  the  larynx,  at  the  same  time  jiulting 
forth  the  lioldest  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ  of  singing  in  the  living  suhjcct. 
IJut  they  have  thus  ruiiieil  more  line  voices  than 
those  teachers  who,  without  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  voice,  only  correct  the  musical  faults  of 
their  pupils,  and  for  the  rest  let  them  sing  as  they 
[dease. 

This  superficial  treatment  of  science,  and  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  its  applicaiion,  have  injured  the 
nrt  of  singing  more  than  henefitcrl  it.  ami  created  a 
prejudice  against  all  scientific  invesiigaiions  in  this 
ipiarter  among  the  most  distingnished  artists  ami 
teachers,  as  well  as  among  those  wiio  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  this  departTKcnt  of  music.  It  is  a 
pretty  common  0|iinion  that  science  can  do  little  for 
the  improvement  of  music,  anrl  nothing  for  the  cul- 
ture and  preservation  of  the  voice  in  singing.  And 
the  hahit  of  regardiirg  seicrue  and  art  as  opposed  to 
each  other  render-  it  extremely  dilVn-nlt  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  results  of  thorough  scientific  impiiry 
in  this  direction. 

Science  itself  admits  that  it  can  ncitluT  create  nr- 
tisiic  talent,  nor  supply  the  jdace  of  it,  hut  only  fur- 
nish it  with  aids.  IJi-sides,  with  the  wdiole  inner  na- 
ture of  nuisic,  no  forms  of  thought  (rrjicrtim)  have 
atiything  to  do.  It  has  "a  reason  ahove  reason." 
This  art  transmits  to  .is  in  sound  the  expression  of 
emotions  as  they  rise  in  the  human  snnl  and  connect 
themselves  one  with  another.  It  is  the  revelation  of 
our  inmost  life  in  na  leiulercst  and  finest  processes, 
ami  is  tl)erefore  the  mo'  t  ideal  of  the  arts.  It  ap- 
peals directly  to  our  consciousness.  As  a  sense  of 
thiMlivine  dwells  in  every  mition,  in  every  human 
hcing,  ami  is  impellcil  to' form  for  ilscif  areligious 
cultus,  so  wo  fiml  anning  all  milions  the  need  of  niu- 
bic  dwelling  as  deeply  in  human  nature.  The  most 
inicivilizeil  trihes  cclehrate  their  festivals  with  songs 
as  the  expression  of  their  devoiion  or  jov,  and  the 
cultivated  natiou.s  of  aacic-nt  limes,  like  the  (irecks, 
cherishe<l  music  as  the  ethereal  vehicle  of  their  poe- 
try, ami  regarded  il  as  the  chief  aid  in  the  culture  of 
the  S{)ul. 

I!ut  together  wiih  its  purely  inlernal  character, 
music  has  yet  another  and  lormal  siric,  tor  if  our  art 
consisted  only  in  the  a'sthctic  feeling,  and  in  repre- 
senting this  feeling,  every  person  of  culture,  possess- 
ing the  right  feeling,  would  he  ahlo  lo  sing,  just  as 
he  understands  how  to  read  intelligihlv. 

Kverything  spiritual,  everything  ideal,  as  soon  as 
it  is  to  he  made  present  to  the  perceptions  of  others, 
reipiires  a  form  which,  in  its  material  as  well  as  in 
its  structure,  nniy  lie  more  or  less  perfect  :  hut  it  can 
never  otherwise  than  suhmit  to  those  eternal  laws  lo 
which  all  that  lives,  all  that  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  our  ]iereeptions,  is  suhjcct.  To  discover  and  es- 
tahlish  tlie  natural  laws  which  lie  at  the  hasis  of  all 
our  fiirins  of  art  is  the  ofiice  of  science  ;  to  fashion 
and  control  these  forms  and  aninmte  them  with  a 
soul  is  the  task  of  art.  In  singing,  the  .art  consists 
in  tones  heautiful  ami  soncu'inis,  and  fitted  liir  the 
expression  of  every  variation  of  feeling.  To  .set 
forth  the  natural  laws  hy  which  these  tones  arc  pro- 
duceil  is  the  husiness  of  physiology  and  phvsics. 

Thus  is  there  not  oidy  an  ir-:tl„iu;il  sideto  the  nrt 
of  singmg,  hut  a  physinlmiiral  and  a  )ilii/si<-ul  side  also, 
without  an  exact  knowledge,  appreciation,  ohserv- 
nnce,  and  study  of  which,  what  is  hurtful  cannot  he 
drscerned  and  avoided,  and  no  true  culture  of  art, 
anti  conseipiently  no  progress  in  singing,  is  jxissihle. 

In  the /i//i/.s)r)/™;ir(;/ view  of  vocal  art,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  .|ualny  and  strength  of  the  organ  of  sing- 
ing in  the  act  of  uttering  sound,  and  under  the  vari- 
ations of  smiml  that  take  jihiee  in  certain  tones  (the 
register  hcing  trnnsccnded). 

The  jihi/siral  siile  comprehends  the  correct  conduct 
anil  contnd  of  the  air  Howing  in  vihrations  of  sound 
fiom  the  lungs  through  the  trachea,  niui  the  position 
of  the  diflercnt  glatids  and  pans  of  the  mouth,  which 
serve  as  a  sounding-hoard  to  the  voice. 

I5nt  the  aillulin  of  vocal  art,  and  the  spirilu.d   in 


ppiration  of  the  form  (of  the   sound),   comprise   the 
whole  domain  of  music  and  poetic  beauty. 

Sfliisicnl  Corrcspanknct. 

New  Yokk,  Jan.  C. — The  1st  of  Mason  and 
Thomas's  concerts  of  chamber  music  (for  the  present 
season)  took  place  in  Irving  Ilall  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Jan.  4.  The  artists  were  Theo.  Thomas,  1st 
violin;  Mosenthal,  2d;  Matzkn,  Ist  viola;  C. 
Rheasa,  2d  ;  F.  liergner,  'cello;  and  S.  B.  Mills, 
piano.     I  subjoin  the  programme  : — 

Quintet,  G  minor,  striop Moznrt, 

.Snnnta,  A .  op   47.  piano nnil  violin BppthovL-n. 

Quartet,  D  minor,  striug,  (poptliumouB) Sctiubert. 

Certainly  an  attractive  array.  The  Quintet  wns  ad- 
mirably j)layed  and  is — it  need  scarcelv  hesai<l — thor- 
oughly beautiful.  I  may  particularize  the  Adagio, 
which  was  played  with  muted  strings  and  jtroduccd 
a  fine  efiect.  The  s|uiglit!y  Finale  in  G  major  has 
the  genuine,  fresh,  living  Mozartenn  inspiration. 

Mr.  Mills  made  his  first  appearance  in  public, 
since  his  return  from  Euro])e,  in  the  famous  "Kreut- 
zer"  Sonata.  IIo  was  warmly  greeted,  and  created 
a  favorable  impression  by  his  performance  of  his  por- 
tion of  that  work.  There  seemed  at  limes-,  however, 
a  little  want  of  clearness  and  crispness  in  certain 
passages  in  the  first  movement,  as  also  (less  notice- 
ably) in  the  Finale.  I  have  beard  this  Sonata  play- 
ed by  Arabella  Goddnrd  nnd  .Toachim,  and  her  per- 
formance seemed  nigh  perfect. 

Mr.  Thomas  played  superbly.  Wo  have  gradual- 
ly heconie  so  accustomed  lo  that  gentleman's  pre- 
eminence in  anything  which  he  undertakes,  that  wo 
sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  our 
finest  violinists.  His  pcrforninnce  did  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  that  of  Joachim  in  the  same  Sona- 
ta ;  he  deserves  the  greater  credit  for  acquitting  him- 
self so  well,  because,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  one  of  his  violin  strings  snapped,  nnd  an 
interruption  nnd  delay  of  some  minutes  wns  thereby 
occasioned.  Such  an  accident  is  of  course  most  an- 
noying nnd  provoking  to  nn  artist.  Mr.  T.'s  case 
and  /;tsoitei(t;tcc  of  manner  were  enviable. 

The  Schubert  Quartet  wns  given  with  nnich  clitn. 
The  most  interesting  movements  are  the  Andante 
("Song  of  Death")  nnd  the  Finale  ;  the  latter  is  the 
cjuaintest,  most  fanciful  ami  most  fascinnting  thing 
which  one  can  imagine  ;  it  seems  a  wild  elfin  revel. 
To  describe  the  Andante  is  simply  to  waste  words ; 
it  cannot  he  described.  It  suggests — in  some  mys- 
terious way — Browning's  " Prospirc." 

The  audience  was  not  large — there  were,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  people  present — and  the  hall  was  nn- 
comforlahly  chilly.  The  concert  was  exceptionally 
long,  owing  to  Mr.  Thomas's  violin  accident,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soiree  did  not  commence  until  quar- 
ter aficr  eight. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  these  faithful  and  untiring 
artists  for  their  earnest  endeavors  to  advance  the 
standard  of  Art  in  our  city.  F. 

Ntw  York,  Jan.  1.3.  —  Mr.  Thomas's  .">d  Sym- 
phony Soiree  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  .Ian. 
II,  at  Steinway  Hall.  Mr.  Mills  wns  the  solo  per- 
former, and  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Stli  Symptionv,  op.  9.3 Iteeflioven. 

Lieder  :  "'Icli  grolle  nictit."  ami  "'Friihling.^naeht." 

Schumann. 
Mate.  Ilalogh. 
Romance  and  Rondo,  from  l-^t  P.  F.  Concerto.  ...Chopin. 
S    R.  Mill«. 

Sympbonic  Poem.  ''Pie  Ideale,"  1st  time Li:=zt. 

Lieder,  "Lockung'"  (Dessauer).  and  ''t'DgeduId," 

Schubert. 

Presto  Pcherlando,  (posthiimons) Mendel.';?obn. 

S.  B.  MiUs. 
Overture  to  "GeuoTeva."  op.  81 Schumann. 

The  8tb  Symphony,  with  its  Playdnisli  |?]  Alle- 
gretto and  tumulttious  Finale,  is  peculiarly  attractive, 
and  constitutes  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Till  of  that 
noble  series  of  symphonic  works  which  have  so  just- 
ly e-lahli.-hed  the  undying  fame  of  Beethoven.     The 


orchestra  was  particularly  excellent  in  those  rapid 
Iransitious  from  /b?7;'s.5tHio  to  pianissimn,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  1st  and  4th  movements  ;  the 
little  shimmering,  trenwhindo  passages  in  the  latter 
were  admirably  done. 

The  Schumann  and  Schubert  fjcrler  were  mined 
by  the  coarse  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  they 
were  sung  by  a  new  aspirant  for  public  favor.  Mine. 
Balogh.  It  was  eviilent  that  she  had  not  the  slight- 
est conception  of  the  magnificence  of  passion  which 
fills  and  overflows  the  "Ich  rjiolle  nichi" ;  further,  she 
sang  flat,  and  the  effect  was  terribly  harassing. 

Liszt's  so-called  Puein  was  after  the  nsual  sort ; 
the  usual  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  an  idea,  the 
usual  agonizing  suspense,  the  usual  rapid  changes  of 
key,  and  the  usual  want  of  form,  aim,  or  purpose. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  member  of  the  orchestra,  whoso 
province  it  might  be  to  make  prominent  some  theme 
or  melody,  had  been  unable  to  make  bis  appearance, 
and  that  the  "Poem"  had  been  given  without  him  ; 
in  other  words,  Hamlet  with  the  role  of  Hamlet 
omitted. 

Kefrcshing  and  cheering,  after  this  "ideal"  per- 
formance, came  the  Gninnvn  Overture,  which  is  the 
genuine,  prophetic,  future  music.  Something  for 
which  a  iborougb  and  loving  appreciation  shall  yet 
come. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  heavenly  Komanco  (from  the 
Chopin  Concerto^)  delightfully ;  he  never  showed 
more  delicacy  of  touch  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
than  in  that  exquisitely  romantic  music.  The  Hon- 
do was  given  with  the  crisp,  strong  manipulation 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  marked  features  of  bis 
artistic  excellence.  The  Presto  Scherzando  (bis 
second  solo) — a  most  attractive  composition  ami 
not  strictly  a  concerted  piece — received  a  hearty 
double  encore,  as  it  deserved.  To  this  Mr.  Mills  re- 
s[)onded,  in  the  first  instance,  by  simply  bowing,  and 
in  the  second  upon  the  renewal  of  the  applause,  hy 
playing  a  charming  Fjude  in  C  sliarji  minor  by 
Chopin. 

The  audience  was  large  and  really  appreciative. 
There  seemed  to  he  a  very  general  and  lively  satis- 
faction manifested,  at  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Mills, 
as  soloist,  for  -Mr.  I)e  Meyer, who  had  been  announc- 
ed to  appear  at  this  Soiree.  p. 

Xkw  Youk,  Jan.  H). — On  the  evening  of  the   .Mb 

inst.,  Mr.  A.  Dessano  began  a  series  of  si.x   "Grand 

(Concerts"  [inajnurs  (irand\    at   Steinway   Hall,  with 

the  ftdlowing  programme  : 

Andante  and  Allegro,     OITcrlury  iu  G  in.-ijor,  for  the 

Organ. A.   IJessane. 

.Mr.  A.  Dossane. 

"Pierre  I'Kremite" Mambre. 

Mr.  CoIIiere. 

ijMurfet,  \o.  4-     Op    4'!.     .\  minor Carl  Schuberth. 

.11. --rs.  Leopold  Heynau.  1st  Violin  :  A.  Zeis^. '.id  Vio- 
lin: Max  Schwartz.  Alto,  and    A.  I)e5.sane,  'cello. 
Grand  VaUc  of  the  nen"  opera.  -'Migiiou''.  .  . .  A.  Thomas.       ' 

Mnie    K   PeLus.siin. 
Spinncrlii^i  au«  .lein  Uiegeuden  Hollander  und  Wayner 

[von  Wagucr  ?]  libertragen Li.szt. 

.>Ii[is  .\lide  Topp. 
liitrn.lii^tion  and  Variation.-  sur  un  theme  rns.se  for  the 

Violin FerJ.  LaFid. 

Mr.  li.  Heynau. 

Quartet  N'o   4.  Op.  44,  ¥.  minor F.  Mendelssohn. 

Inio  of  the  Opera.  "Me  touchez  pas  a  la  Heine  '\Boi8.seIot. 
Mme.  E.  DeLussan  and  Mr.  Colliere. 

Grand  Polonui.-e  I)e  Concert  in  E  dur .Liszt. 

Miss  .Mi'ie  Topp. 
Scherzo  in  \  minor  for  the  Organ A.  Dessane. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  enterprise  consists  in 
the  fact  that  at  each  concert  two  string  Quartets  are 
to  be  performed,  with,  of  course,  the  usual  umuutit 
of  trash  to  float  them. 

■\Vhen  we  consider  the  paucity,  even  here  in  New 
York,  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  listeners,  we  hard- 
ly feel  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  Dessane  for  treating 
the  public  to  a  conglomeration  so  anomalous  as  the 
above  list,  in  which  the  beautiful  E  minor  Quartet 
"shines  like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  PUhiop's  ear." 

.•\nd  even  this  jiiece, — so  full  of  aromatic  pain,  so 
bright  with  Mendelssohn's  own  peculiar  charm,  with 
ils  wavering  lights  and  shadows  delicately  blended — 
even  ibis    was    almost   niuidered    outright    by    poor 
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plnyiiifj  ;  for  it  was  only  in  tlic  pussn^o  markcfl  prcx- 
to  (ti/ifitto  that  tlio  violins  nu<I  'colio  nianifi^sted  sipns 
of  that  arlistic  unity  ami  oneness  of  dcsij^ti,  which  is 
fhc  chnrni  of  t|iiurfi^f.  jilavint^. 

Thi*  Dihcr  (^iiarlet  is  niiisiciiin  liko  cnoiiixh  in  ils 
conslrncrion,  hnt  wenk  nnd  Kpiiillcss  ;  nntouchcd  hy 
what  so?neho(Iy  cfills  "the  rioniethcan  fire  of  ^;c- 
nlns." 

Mr.  Dcssane's  ortjnn  piceps  arc  (lecidetlly  Frcnrhy 
[fniihy  shall  we  say  f\,  hnt  were  welt  played. 

Wc  refrain  from  any  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of 
ihe  "Flyinu:  nnlehman"  and  nmsie  of tlio  past;  !>ut 
while  tlio  spirit  of  fiUiit  fiinliiit;  is  npon  us,  wc  may 
as  well  ask  why  it  is  that  Miss  Topp,  on  every  pos- 
sii)le  oeeaj^ion,  devotes  her  really  fine  talents  to  the 
thankless  performanec  of  Liszt's  ramhlinj;  nnd  ineo- 
herent  piano-forte  jMeee**,  whieh,  whatever  merits 
they  may  ho  said  to  possess,  arc  certainly  most  brain- 
rjstraciini;. 

'I'he  other  solo  performers  were  not  remarkahle. 

The  next  concert  i-i  announced  to  take  place  on 
tin-  lifjth  inst.  when  Haydn's  Qnartet  in  G  major,  op 
76.  and  IU'eth(*ven'8  K  Hat  m;ijor  Quartet,  op.  74, 
will  be  "'iven.  a.  a.  c 


?l)lin(lljt'£  lounuil  of  Pusic. 


•5<)S  TON,  JAN.  IS,  1868. 


Music  in  Boston. 

Tlie  niily  musical  events  of  cnnspqueiioe  (Inr- 
inf;  llie  past  fiirtniixlit  have  been  the  revival  of 
two  of  tlie  old  stamlard  series  of  Concerts  :  those 
of  the  Meniielssohn  Quintette  Club  and  the  Or- 
cliestral  Union,  and  a  Symphony  Concert. 

The  ]Mi;n'dklssohn  Quintf.tte  Cluii,  now 
composed  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Sciiultzk,  Cakl 
Misisia.,  TuoM.^s  KvAN,  Kdwarp  Heindf,  (a 
new  member,  and  most  admirable  flutist,  when 
he  does  not  take  the  second  violaj,  and  Wui.F 
FuiF.8,  have  entered  upon  their  nlneleeiilh  sea- 
son of  classical  Chamber  Concerts,  ■jivinij  the 
first  of  tlie  Series  of  fonr,  at  Clii<kering's  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evcninir,  Jan.  7,  to  a  lari:e,  intelligent 
and  ea^er  audience.     This  was  the   jirogramme  : 

Quintet  in  B  t\<.t.  op.  •'J.S  Moz»rt. 

Sonata  for  Pi-oio  and  Violin,  op.  24 BeethoTen. 

Mm''    INz/.otti  and  Mr.  Sohiilfzp. 

"fiepans  Soenp,"'  Violin  Concerto,  by Ixiuis  Spohr. 

TraustTibw-i  for  Flute,  by Belclie. 

Kd»Hrd  Heindl. 

Piauo  Solo.  ft.  Song  without  words MendelRinhn. 

b.  Tmpionitu  in  A  tint   ..Chopin. 

Mnie    Pizzotti. 
Grand  Quartet,  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  131.  .  .  .Beethoven. 

The  Mozart  ]iiece  is  not  found  among  his 
Quintets  proper,  which  are  five  in  number.  Most 
of  it  sounded  like  a  very  early  work,  simple, 
naive,  rather  antique  in  cut,but  with  the  charm  of 
the  vounjj  Mozart  melody  and  clearness;  only  wo 
could  not  help  taneying  that  the  Finale  may  have 
been  added  at  a  later  period,  on  account  of  the 
fitful  alternation  of  dramatic,  recitative-like 
phrases  (.Andante)  with  the  quick,  bright  Alle- 
gro. jNIozart's  biographer  ami  wholesale  admir- 
er, Oulibicheir,  if  our  memory  is  not  mistaken, 
blames  a  Quintet  of  Beethoven  for  just  the  same 
violation  of  the  classic  repose  befitting  works  in 
this  form  ;  what  would  he  say  to  this  V  After 
luiMting  through  Kfichel's  huge  thematic  Cata- 
logue of  Mozart,  we  discover  the  Quintet  in  its 
original  shape  of  a  Divertiinentu  Jin-  2  rl'ilins, 
vinlii,  bass  ami  2  liornx,  I'ompoiai]  in  1777,  when 
Mozart  was  about  '2\  years  old.  The  famous  G- 
minor  Quintet,  loveliest  of  the  tribe,  was  written 
ten  years  later.  Who  cut  ofTtlie  Divertimento's 
horns  and    turned    it    into    a    tame,    respectable 


Quintet  for  strings  alone,  wc  do  not  know;  it 
was  so  publisheil  by  Andrd  of  Oflenbaeh,  as  Op. 
3.S.  It  was  on  the  whole  w(dl  enjoyed,  but  that 
the  smoothness  of  the  rendering  was  sometimes 
marred  by  high  notes  a  litth;  harsh  and  not  quite 
true. 

The  well-known  Heethoven  Sonata  Duo  in  F 
sufTered  somewhat  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
young  pianist,  whose  debut  here  it  was,  who  ac- 
cidentally failed  to  reacli  the  hall  in  season,  and 
had  to  play  her  part  in  anything  but  a  cool  and 
self-possessed  condition.  This  made  her  touch 
seem  stin  anil  heavy,  though  she  gave  evidence 
of  good,  clear,  honest  execution.  There  was  no 
nonsense  about  it ;  a  clear,  literal,  careful  render- 
ing; and  though  we  hanlly  think  that  Mme. 
PlzzoTTi  is  yet  prepared  to  shine  among  such 
pianists  as  our  concert  rooms  can  boast,  we  hare 
no  doubt  she  will  fill  a  useful  sphere  in  some 
large  music-loving  town,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
concert  artist ;  for  she  is  earnest,  modest,  well- 
tnught  and  engaging  in  manner  and  appearance- 
The  Mendelssohn  Lied  (the  "Duet")  was  taken 
too  slow  ;  her  best  success  was  with  the  Chopin 
Impromptu. 

Spohr's  "G'tsoHf;  Scene,"  often  called  Scena 
Canlante"  or  the  "Dramatic  Concerto,"  is  a  cap- 
ital violin  piece, — perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  he  wrote  for  that  subtle,  searching  instrument, 
and  in  that  we  have  his  be.st.  But  the  trouble 
about  a  transcription  of  it  for  the  flute  is.  that 
the  accompanying  instruments  (quartet  of  strings 
in  this  case)  are  so  much  more  searching  and 
expressive  than  [the  principal.  A  flute,  how- 
ever well  played,  (and  Mr.  Heindl  did  it 
marvellously  well,  no  waste  of  breath,  no  sense 
of  difliculty  apparent),  must  sound  tame  and  dull 
in  contrast. 

The  great  thing  of  the  evening,  that  "posthu- 
mous" Quartet  of  Beethoven,  was  un.speakably 
interesting  for  earnest  music-lovers  and  students 
to  follow.  -     ■ 

Orchkstrai,  U.nion'..  .The  first  Wednesday  Af 
ternoon  Concert  occurred  tiiis  week.  The  day  was 
stormy,  .tnd  the  audience  not  as  large  as  the  music 
deserved,  which  was  indeed  excellent.  Tlie  orches- 
tra, of  about  .30  instruments,  tlie  best,  was  led  hy 
Carl  Zbrrah.v.  The  programme  includi  d  the  fine 
Concert  Overture  in  A  by  Julius  Rietz,  wliicli  only 
improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  the  second  Svm- 
phoiiy,  in  D,  of  Beethoven,  which  gave  great  delight. 
The  lighter  pieces  were  a  very  pretty  new  Strauss 
Waltz  ("  Fairy  Tales  ")  ;  an  arranged  Duet  from 
"William  Tell,"  '' Friitilinrjs  Erwaehen"  (Spring's 
awakening),  hy  C  K.  Bachc,  and  "  Reveil  du  Lion" 
i  Winter's  awakening  ?)  by  KoiUsky. 

The  Stmphony  Concert  of  Thursday  gave,  for 
the  first  part,  two  very  dramatic  Overtures,  interest- 
ing for  comparison,  tiie  Fierahras  hy  Schubert,  nnd 
the  Ruij  Bias  liy  Mendelssolin  ;  and  between  the  two 
Ihe  first  I'iano  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  in  C,  played 
by  15  ,T.  Tjvsr..  Part  II  was  filled  by  the  great,  glo- 
rious Schubert  Symphony  in  C,  about  wliicii  we  have 
copied  something  interesting  from  Mr.  Mann's  Crys- 
tal Palace  programmes  In  London  ;  only  a  fig  for  the 
Pliaeton  story  at  the  end  ! 


"  La  Grand  Diichesse,"  &c.,  &c. 

■■  Is  it  not  strange  that  when  dealing  with  comic  opera  the 
French  can  never  he  heirtily  funny  without  grazing  against 
gross  impropriety  '  '" — Lontt.   Mti^.   Worttl. 

"  M.  OITelibach's  last  offspring,  Robinxon  Crusoe,  draws  full 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  that  it  ouffht 
not  to  haye  been  permitted  to  be  given  at  the  Opera-Comique, 


where  the  greatest  masterpieces  by  Gretry,  Boieldieu,  Ilerold, 
Meyerbeer,  Auber,  &c..  Iiave  been  performed,  and  that  such 
music  is  only  pleanant  to  hear  eyitre  le  raft-  et  te  cigar."' — Let- 
ter from  Paris. 

"  What  purporta  to  be  tlie  '  Journal  of  Music  '  in  this  city 
haa  no  mention  of  the  great  musical  event  of  the  past  week.^' 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan.  6- 

So  much  the  worse  for  the  "  great  event  "  (arrival 
of  the  Duchesse)  ! — were  a  fair  inference.  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  Journal  of  Music  !  is  doubtless 
wlint  the  Transcript  meant.  P(  rhaps  it  will  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Transcrijil  before  we  g'  t 
through.  Our  smart  tea-table  neighbor,  which  on 
the  whole  we  like-in  spite  of  its  propensity  to  fling 
stone.i,  has  frequcnily  indulged  in  little  flings  at  ns, 
— meanly  sometimes,  because  altogether  vague  ami 
apropos  of  nothing, — nnd  we  have  never  thought  it 
worth  the  while  to  notice  them.  This  time,  had  we 
too  been  a  Daily,  with  our  daily  column  of  "brief 
jottings,"  it  had  been  easy  to  fling  back  ;  as  thns  : 
No  mention  ?  Why  ?  Because  the  person  who  ap- 
pears to  edit  the  "  event,"  with  such  wonderful 
unanimity,  we  might  say  identity,  in  nil  the  news- 
papers, is  nllowed  no  pan  nor  prompting  in  the  edit- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  Music.  Too  close  agreement 
in  so  many  witnesses  is  fatal  to  their  testimony.  Or, 
because  in  the  selection  of  our  topics  we  arc  under 
no  obligation  to  consult  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bateman 
or  any  advertising  impresario  ;  we  write  about  what 
interests  us,  and  what  we  think  should  interest  the 
friends  of  Art,  "events"  of  real  consequence  in  an 
artistic,  not  a  business  point  of  view.  Frankly,  our 
first  conviction  after  seeing  the  "  Grand  Duchess  " 
w.as,  the  less  said  of  it,  the  better,  especially  since  all 
the  papers  had  already  said  too  much.  Such  a 
manifest  attempt  to  write  a  thing  into  notice  and 
forestall  public  opinion,  such  exaggeration  of  all  the 
filets,  as,thcre  has  been  in  this  ease,  we  have  very 
seldom  seen.  A  thing  entirely  trivial  has  had  more 
ado  made  about  it  by  the  Press,  than  if  it  were  one 
of  the  grandest  masterworks  of  Art ;  the  fact  that  it 
has  found  audiences  (and  what  droll  extravaganza 
does  not)  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  grand  triumph, 
the  conquest  af  all  "Boston"  by  a  new  kind  of  a 
musical  genius,  whom  we  .are  all  henceforth  to  hng 
to  our  hearts  and  forget  that  there  was  any  genius  or 
melody  in  Mozart  or  Rossini !  Really  good  things 
do  not  conquer  "Boston"  in  this  sudden  way  ;  at  all 
events  they  do  not  so  command  the  instant  uniform 
allegiance  of  tlie  Press. 

But  we  will  give  our  reasons  fi)r  not  joining  in  this 
glorification  of  the  Duchess,  with  which  all  the  news- 
papers are  ringing. 

1.  We  deny  that  its  arrival  is  a  "great  nuisicol 
event."  Musically,  the  thing  is  of  the  smallest 
worth.  The  music  is  commonplace,  trifling,  often 
vulg.'ir,  of  a  grade  hardly  nhove  negro  minstrelsv. 
In  the  cut  of  its  melodies,  in  a  certain  piquant  ac- 
cent it  is  very  Frenchy  for  a  German,  but  original 
in  any  musically  creative  sense  it  is  not ;  there  are 
more  fine  musical  ideas,  more  delicious  inspirations 
in  any  five  minutes  of  "  The  Barber"  than  in  the 
wliole  of  it.  It  is  full  of  tunes,  they  say,  that  haunt 
one,  that  are  sure  to  be  whistled  in  all  the  streets, 
and  ground  ont  on  the  hnndorgans.  True,  and  he- 
cause  they  are  so  had  ;  vulgar  and  unmeaning  tunes 
do  haunt  one  like  flies  and  musquitoes  in  the  dog- 
days;  would  we  might  escape  them!  The' great 
favorite  of  the  newspapers,  the  all-conquering  "Sahre 
de  mon  pere,"  is  positively  flat,  too  flimsy  for  a  tire- 
bouclion.  These  things  are  of  the  very  essence  o^  clap- 
trap ;  from  what  hut  such  things  did  that  word  origi- 
nate '  The  instrumentation  is  thin,  poor  nnd  noisy  ; 
never  was  so  mean  an  "  Overture  "  !  The  whole 
charm  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  music  (like  the 
play)  is  often  funny,  grotesque,  and  always  very  light. 
But  musically  considered,  by  itself,  it  is  of  no  more 
account  than  the  strains  of  a  Quadrille  Band,  a  mere 
accompanying    circumstance,    and   claims  attention 
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while  you  walcli  the  play  about  as  much  as  that  ilocs 
while  you  wHtch  the  dancers  in  a  ball  room.  Stripped 
of  costume  and  stage  show,  who  could  sit  thrnuf;b 
this  music  in  a  concert  ?  Worst  of  all  is,  that  this  is 
utterly  insincere  music  ;  the  music  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgets  itself  cnougli  to  have  some  heart  in  it, 
as  Mozart's  alumi/s  does  even  in  the  most  comical  sit- 
uations, thereby  idealizing  whatsoever  it  illustrates, 
which  it  is  the  very  nature  and  heavenly  mission  of 
music  to  do.  This  is  music  heartless, unbelieving, as  far 
as  possible  from  naive  in  its  simplicity,  totally  devoid 
of  ideality  or  poetry  ;  it  lends  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  broad  farce  with  the  most  prosaic  indifference, 
having  nothing  on  its  own  account  to  say,  but  mere- 
ly help  the  play  along  and  lift  its  feet  as  in  a  ballet. 

The  cleverness  of  Offenbach  consists  in  the  readv 
knack  he  has  for  reeling  off  light,  empty  melodies 
to  fit  the  fnnny  nonsense  on  the  stage,  and  in  contriv- 
ing odd  surprises,  "musical  jokes,"  in  the  voices  and 
the  orchestra,  to  make  it  more  laugbablc.  Now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  you  detect  an  allusion  to  other  com- 
posers, burlesfjue  imitations — more,  bow<'vcr  of  situ- 
ations tlian  of  music — but  not  nearlv  so  manv  or  so 
happy  as  the  active  f.incies  of  our  newspaper  critics 
would  persuade  us.  Perhaps  the  funniest  instance  of 
the  sort  in  the  score  of  the  Dur/iessi'  is  one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  act,  omitted  in  the  performance 
here.  It  is  a  palpable  allusion  both  to  the  "hLnnlir- 
tion  t/t'K  poitjnarth"  in  the  Huguenots,  anti  to  some 
other  things  ;  it  is  where  the  conspirators  suddenly 
change  the  tempo  of  their  dark  vindictive  strain, 
while  five  grindstones  are  t)ronght  in  and  placed  be- 
fore them  and  they  all  go  to  sharpening  their  swords, 
the  orchestra  touching  an  altissiiiio  note  at  every 
mention  of  sliarp  points. 

That  there  is  anything  like  "musical  wit"  in  the 
work,  we  fail  to  see  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  musical  wit ;  we  feel  it  in  Hos- 
sini's  "Barber,"  in  many  a  comic  opera,  and  hold  il 
to  be  very  enjoyable  ;  but  here  there  is  nothing  line 
or  imaginative  enough  to  suggest  wit ;  it  is  but  coarse 
extravaganza. 

But  why  all  this  talk  ?  Who  ever  heard  before  of 
Offcnbacb  as  being  counted  among  line  musical  com- 
posers ?  Surely,  with  musicians,  in  the  musical 
world  as  such,  he  has  no  such  reputation,  and  is 
hardly  mentioned.  The  Opera  Coinique  of  I'jiris, 
the  Opera  Butla  of  the  Italians,  have  called  out  the 
finest  powers  of  men  of  rarest  musical  genius.  But 
this  thing  is  no  opcni.  coniii/ue ;  as  soon  might  ne- 
gro minstrelsy  invade  the  Opera  Comii|ue  in  I'aris. 
as  these  low,  though  in  their  way  laughable  and  clev- 
er buffooneries  of  Ollcnbach.  Just  now,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  first  time,  he  has  written  something  for  that 
theatre,  his  Jiohinson  Crusoe,  and  we  see  with  what  a 
general  protest  it  is  receiveii  as  a  prostitution  of  a 
place  which  hitherto  has  borne  a  better  character. 
Perhaps  the  corrupt  air  of  the  Bouffes  is  crcc|iing  up- 
wanl  in  Paris,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Duchess 
"coni|uers  Boston." 

2.  But  what  is  this  BoiijJ'i-.'!  Purisennes,  whoso  ad- 
vent raises  such  a  pa-an  in  our  newspapers,  and  to 
which  critics  ami  reporters  (by  kind  paternal  leave 
of  Mr.  Bateman)  are  so  eager  to  jiledge  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  allegiance  of  "Boston  "  ?  Al- 
ways a  name  of  at  least  questionable  respeclnbilitv, 
what  we  here  should  call  a  very  low  theatre,  the  first 
home  of  the  Offenbach  Sluse,  as  well  as  her  later 
haunts,  the  VariVle's,  &c.,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
speciality  of  broad  farce  and  burlesque,  which,  even 
without  music,  and  in  spite  of  coarseness,  alwavs 
finds  plenty  of  admirers,  but  which  under  the  float- 
ing, mystifying  gauze  of  gay  and  graceful,  although 
very  common  music,  and  all  the  pretliness  of  stage 
efl'ects,  veils  from  wondering  or  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence those  indecent  allusions,  dutilJe  mtcndrcs,  baits 
to  low  apjietite,  wliieli    are  palpable  enough    to   the 


prurient  imaginations  of  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tendeil.  In  a  word,  such  theatres  minister  to  the  pe- 
culiar appetite  of  the  most  lilasif,  unbelieving,  cor- 
rupt life  of  the  great  over-ripe  City  of  Paris.  It  is 
eminently  Parisian,  but  the  element  exists  in  all  great 
cities.  Ofleidiach  presented  himself  with  just  the  gift 
for  prostituting  music  to  this  vulgar  business  ;  a  gift 
for  writing,  with  a  certain  clever  routine  of  musician- 
ship, a  kind  of  musical  a/v/oMo  go  with  the  rotten 
thing. 

At  any  rate,  the  Bonffix  and  Offenbach  have  ever 
been  the  speciality  of  certain  minor  theatres  ;  and 
though  they  have  their  nm  all  over  Europe,  we  nev- 
er hear  of  them  in  any  principal  or  roval  opera  houses. 
Thus  in  Berlin,  where  we  were  once  lialf  amused, 
half  bored  by  the  "Or/j/^'c  aux  Enfrrs,^'  it  was  at  the 
little  Friedrich-Willielnistadt  theatre,  anil  not  at  ihe 
Royal  Opern-baus,  nor  the  Victoria,  where  such 
things  could  not  possibly  have  gained  admission. 
Quite  as  little  could  they  figure  at  the  Opera  Comique 
in  Paris, — until  iu)w.  Manv  have  an  idea  that  the 
ISimjI'is  are  oidy  a  lighter,  brighter,  more  extravagant 
and  funny  sort  of  t^om'n:  opera  ;  but  they  are  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  confounded  with  that :  ihey  lack  the 
tfrjiiit^,  lack  the  ifl'nliti/  of  comic  opera  ;  they  are 
coarse,  vulgar  prom'  in  their  entire  conceptitui,  both 
of  plot  and  character  and  mu>ic;  they  are  full  of  coaise 
intention,  which  is  the  serious  part  of  them,  and  the 
mu'^it'  simply  floats  it,  (veils  it  too,  fortnnate'v,  for 
modest  eyes,  but  does  nothing  at  all  lo  redeem,  ideal- 
ize and  lift  the  base  thing  up. 

The  antecedents  of  the  (Jrand  Tliichcss,  therefore, 
are  far  froin  eminently  respeciable.  And,  slranire 
to  say,  the  very  thing  which  night  after  night  in  our 
"Academies  of  Music"  is  most  applauded  in  it,  com- 
pelling the  curtain  lo  be  raised  after  it  has  once  char- 
itably fallen  upon  a  spectacle  the  lowest  we  have  ever 
seen  upon  the  stage,  at  least  in  the  impersonnlion  of 
a  woman,  and  she  a  much  praised  prima  donna,  is 
that  dancing  of  the  infamous  Can  run.  The  very 
word  in  Paris  is  almost  unmentionable  to  ears  polite. 
The  dance  itself,  peculiar  to  low  haunts,  is  legally 
prohibited  and  has  lo  look  out  for  the  vigilant  eyes  of 
ihe  police  ;  imlccd,  if  common  report  be  true,  it  is 
associated  with  whatever  there  is  lewd  ami  dissolute 
in  the  worst  siraia  of  Parisian  life.  We  are  creilibly 
informeil  that  on  the  last  fele  day  of  Napoleon,  15th 
of  August,  license  lo  perform  the  /^iir-Ar.w,' was  asked 
anil  refused  by  the  Kmperor,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  thing  fit  for  bis  dear  children  to  be  cnler- 
lanied  with  u|>on  such  a  day. — No  doubt,  we  have  it 
in  a  much  mitigated  form  here,  but  the  im]iortcd  ar- 
ticle is  bad  enough. 

.'t.  We  must  aNo  charge  tin'  newspaf.crs  w  iili  most 
extravagantly  overstating  the  success  and  triumph 
of  ibis  thing  in  lioslon  ;  as  if  "Boston"  had  been  uii- 
conditioiially  "conr|uerci1,"  because  many  people 
were  delighted  uiili  ihe  fun,  and  it  has  much  of  the 
Jime  drawn  full  bouses.  Such  statements,  loo,  as 
that  whoever  goes  once  is  sure  to  go  again  and  again, 
and  find  it  more  ard  more  enjoyable,  must  be  taken 
with  a  huge  grain  of  salt.  One  never  would  suspect 
it  from  the  newspapers,  but  in  private  talk  expres- 
sions of  disappointment  and  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion are  very  current.  Musicians  speak  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  music,  and  rebuke  ibemselves  for  hav- 
ing had  the  patience  lo  sit  through  it  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  in  it  ;  others  wisely  gave  that  up 
and  found  entertainment  in  the  fun  of  the  mere  ac- 
tion,— exquisite  on  the  part  of  the  male  caricatures, 
we  must  admit.  Ilundredsof  lovers  of  "Vyht  music," 
but  who  want  genius  and  beauty  with  {the  lightness, 
who  enjoy  the  "Barber,"  the  "F.lisir  d'Amoie,"  &c., 
more  heartily  than  straining  Trovntores  or  even  heavv 
Ilurjui-nots  (and  we  are  of  them),  found  this  thing 
musically  tame  and  humdrum.  Then,  as  to  there 
being  "nothing  offensive  to  the  most  refined  senti- 
ment" in  the  action,  w-e  could  soon  count  a  score  or 
two  among  the  most  intelligent  of  our  acquaintance. 


persons  by  no  means  prudish,  who,  having  seen  it 
once,  will  never  go  again,  nor  consent  to  liave  their 
daughters  witness  it.  No  doubt  many  pure  and  re- 
fined persons  of  all  ages  havr  witnessed  it,  have  been 
more  or  less  carried  away  by  it,  and,  not  following 
the  French  librclto  carefully,  have  seen  nothing  to 
shock  their  finer  instincts.  Thank  heaven,  youthful 
innocence  and  modesty  carry  their  own  protector 
with  them  in  that  divine  unconsciousness  which  sees 
not  and  suspects  not  the  sly  arrows  aimed  at  coarser 
audience.— The  proclamation  that  Buslnn  (all  that 
may  be  fondly  meant  by  that  among  Boslonians),  is 
entirely  carried  away  and  conquered  by  the  Duchess, 
is  lo  be  taken  as  a  trick  of  rhetoric,  one  of  those 
loose  geneielizations  which  run  so  gliblv  from  re- 
porters'pens,  and  meant  lo  serve  for  adveriisemen  t 
in  other  markets  on  which  the  Duchess  and  her  Im- 
presario have  set  their  eyes  for  coinpiest.  Sweet 
morsels  these  for  the  Impresarios  to  roll  under  their 
tongue  ;  ihcir  higb-inightinesses  undersland  il  well, 
for  do  ihcy  not  keep  about  their  person  one  wlmni 
they  call  their  "manager  of  ihe  i)ress,"  unless  ibcy 
happen  lo  love  the  excitement  of  ihe  "leelle  game" 
too  well  ibemvehes  >  .Sunimnii  \Ur  !,hadc  of  I'll- 
inann  and  bid  him  tesiily  ! 

In  very  shame  for  the  good  name  of  cmr  i  iiv,  that 
it  should  even  siiin  lo  fortict  ii^clf  about  a  iIiiiil'  so 
shallow,  so  ambiguous  as  ihi^  <//MMcipi-in  of  Oll'.-u- 
bach,  wc  have,  muc:h  against  our  will  and  hjvc  of 
peace  and  ease,  undertaken  an  un|p|cavaM[  ihnv  and 
expressed  what  has  been  wailing  all  arounil  us  for 
ex|)rcssion,  having-  thus  l^r  found  none  jiubliclv. 
Strange,  that  while  tlicse  things  liave  been  piclrv 
generally  felt  and  talked  of,  llicre  has  not  been  one 
word  or  hint  of  it  in  any  of  the  newspapers  !  Mill 
now  that  the  seal  is  broken,  the  artistic  and  the  iii.tr- 
al  value  of  the  «/i<™  fe/;//;;,  as  shown  in  this  speci- 
men, will  at  least  be  an  open  (juesiion. 

We  have  said  loo  much  for  our  own  taste,  or  [ler- 
haps  for  the  patience  of  our  readers;  but  wc  must 
siill  put  in  a  r.irmi  against  a  confounding  of  issues. 
It  will  be  said  :  Of  course  yn  cannot  relish  our  jullv 
Duchess,  because  you  have  no  pira-on'  in  nuisi,-  ibat 
is  light  and  sparkling,  no  sense  of  ibchnmurons  and 
funny,  but  want  alw.iys  what  is  si.nd  and  das-iiMl, 
S(,c.  This  we  have  alreaily  denicil,  not  only  in  ihis 
arlicle,  but  many  times  iii  the  course  of  our  I'limial. 
iziug,  while  we  have  been  thought  iinjusi  to  serious 
luilinn  opera,  have  we  owned  our  rbdi:.>lii  in  the  Ital- 
ian ImiI'o  and  juirl^imlo,  as  a  thing  id' exquisite  genius 
in  its  way. 

Again,  it  will  be  said  :  You  find  nothing  immoral 
in  l)on  fiiur'inni,  why  so  sqin*amish  then  about  the 
fjuchfisa  t  'J'he  eases  are  wholly  out  of  relaiion  to 
each  other.  In  "Don  (iiovauni,"  or  '•  It  di^s'tlnin 
]ninito**  as  Mozart  calleil  il,  we  have  the  most  solemn 
of  tiflgedv  throughout  the  [comedy,  ibe  awful  sense 
of  the  su|iernatural  pervades  the  music  ;  the  disso- 
lute person,  the  seducer  figures  in  the  drama,  but 
baulked  at  every  step  and  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
the  violated  Law  ;  even  the  first  scene  Is  saved  and 
lifted  into  grandeur  by  Death  stalking  into  the  midst 
of  it  and  by  the  lofty  character  of  Donna  Anna.  If 
the  Don  tempts  Zerlina,  it  is  not  he,  but  the  poor  vic- 
tim that  claims  our  sympathy,  for  so  the  music  points 
it.  The  music,  which  is  all  earnest,  heart  felt,  sin- 
cere, heavenly,  ideal,  revealing  the  inner  truth  and 
tendencies  of  things.  Interpret  Mozart's  opera  by  the 
music,  and  it  is  a  sublime  moral  tragedy  of  life,  of 
universal  scope,  with  comedy  and  humor  interwoven 
as  in  Shakspcare,  as  in  human  life  itself.  But  in  the 
French  thing,  what  there  is  vulgar  or  indecent  is  the 
very  bait  and  argument  held  out  to  win  an  ainlience  ; 
there  is  no  moral  even  hinted  anywhere,  there  is  no 
difference  made  of  good  or  bad,  all  is  alike  a  joke, 
no  triumph  of  innocence  to  be  aniicipatcd ;  the 
simple  love  of  Fritz  and  Wandu  is  just  as  much 
caricatured  as  the  old  fogies  and  convcnlionaliiies  of 
the  court;  while  the  niasic  jis  we  have  said,  does 
nothing  to  idealize  it. 
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"Tjte  Voick  in  Singing." — The  extract  which 
wo  f,'ivo  upon  anollier  page  is  a  specimen  of  the  ear- 
nestness, the  sonndness,  niid  the  ailminihlo  writing 
of  this  litilo  liook.  of  which  wo  mean  to  speak  more 
at  length  when  we  Inivc  time.  Mennwliile  we  strong- 
ly recommend  it  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  art 
of  singing  and  the  trno  culture  of  the  voice,  and  give 
our  hearty  Amen  to  the  following  notice  in  tlie  I'hil- 
ndelphia  Evenimj  liulhtin  : 

'■Tlio  Vnico  in  SingliiR."  Translatoil  from  the  German  of 
Ktiniiii  Suilcr  l)y  il  Munilier  of  tlio  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.    l>hilaitc-lpliia:  .1.  It.Lippincott  &Co.    18G8. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advance  of  the  art  of  music  in  this  country  are  truly 
due  to  the  translator  of  this  nnist  valuahio  work. 

In  this  hook  we  have  the  results  of  the  ^onscien- 
tiini.s,  earnest  .*;tudy  of  one  who,  deeply  imhued  with 
a  true  love  for  art,  ami  realizing  that  art,  to  he  ti'ue, 
must  spring  from  natural  causes  (though,  as  we  are 
only  made  aware  of  their  results,  these  causes  are 
Sf'Idom  known  to  us),  has  hy  the  most  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  investigations  in  physical  and  physiolog- 
ical science,  made  herself  a  thorough  mistress  of  the 
causes  and  etVects  in  the  production  of  sound. 

I?y  carrying  the  investigaticms  of  Garcia  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope  far  heyond  what  that  eminent 
teacher  found  possihle,  and  after  long  practice  hy  an 
unexampled  power  of  the  will  over  the  organs  of  the 
throat,  hi'ing  einihlcii  to  raise  the  epiglottis,  thus  ex- 
jiosing  l<»  view  the  entire  glottis  while  in  action  in 
the  living  suhject,  the  author  has  been  able  to  arrive 
at  results  most  important  to  the  teacher  of  singing 
who  would  n(tt  willingly  do  injustice  to  the  voices  of 
tho>e  iutrusteil  to  his  care.  We  allude  to  her  inves- 
tigations and  final  adjustment  of  the  diflerent  regis- 
ters of  the  human  voice  ;  for,  to  quote  the  words  of 
K.  du  Dois-Reymond,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Royal  University  of  lierlin  :  "We  owe  to  her  (Mrs. 
Seller)  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
larynx  and  of  its  parts  in  the  production  of  the  sev- 
eral registers  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  she  appears 
especially  to  have  brought  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
decision  the  much-vexed  question  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  the  so-called  tistcl  tones  (head  tones).  She 
lias  been  associated  with  the  best  powers  possessed 
by  Germany  in  the  department  of  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic and  physiological  acoustics,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  celebrated  pliysiolcpgisf,  Ilolmboltz,  while  he 
was  engageil  in  his  pliysioloo;ical-acoustie  work  upon 
the  generation  of  the  vowels  and  the  nature  of  har- 
mony." 

While  scarcely  feeling  competent  to  notice  this 
book  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts,  we  may  still  express 
our  appreciatirm  of  its  admirable  arrangement,  and 
when  we  consider  the  months  and  years  of  unwearied 
research  necessary  to  (ind  the  results,  here  so  clearly, 
concisely  and  forcibly  stated,  we  are  stronglv  impress- 
ed with  the  fact  that  no  selfish  motive  has  prompted 
the  study,  but  a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
truth  in  science  and  art. 

Having  rapidly  sketched  the  rise,  development  and 
decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  which  forces  us  to  con- 
trast the  pi'csent  condition  of  the  singing  voices  with 
the  past,  and  to  be  almost  ready  to  confess  that  the 
art  of  singing  is  a  dead  ait,  the  author  soon  con- 
vinces us,  by  her  thoroughly  scientific  investigations 
and  conclusions,  that  though  apparently  dead,  it  can 
be  revived  and  made  to  bloom  with  all  its  former 
beauty,  by  simply  using  instead  of  abusing  those 
natural  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  art. 

Mrs.  Seller  proves  herself  to  lie  what  is  a  rare  com- 
bination, not  only  the  patient,  scientific  investigator, 
but  the  true  artist.  This  is  fully  shown  in  the  last 
chapter  on  the  a;stheties  of  her  art,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  much  that  is  truly  original  and  beautiful. 

We  commend  the  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  art  of  singing — to  the  teacher  who  is  earnest  and 
conscientious  in  his  work  ;  to  the  jnipil,  who  seeks  to 
know  the  true  path  ;  to  the  physician,  whose  diflicult 
task  it  so  often  is  to  attempt  the  cure  of  throats  in- 
jured by  false  systems  of  singing  ;  to  the  educated 
man,  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  in  music  there  is 
something  more  profound  than  the  mere  clap-trap- 
isms  of  the  charlatan  ;  and  to  all  who  have  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  triumph  of  truih  over  error. 

We  congratulate  Philadelphia  that  among  her  cit- 
izens she  is  able  to  number  one  so  highly  gifted  as 
the  author  of  this  most  interesting  work. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Loomis'  Musical  Journal 
(recently  established  in  the  "City  of  Elms"),  con- 
gratulates its  readers  on  the  artistic  opportunities  of 
the  past  year,  enumerating  : 

First. — The  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  Ya'e 
Art  School.     This  collection  of  art  specimens   was 


made  at  great  expense  by  genllemen  famous  for  taste 
and  appreciative  of  merit  in  this  dcpartnjent.  Many 
people  came  from  a  great  distance  to  examine  it. 
The  receptions  were  attended  by  the  most  brilliant 
audiences,  tlii^  rooms  were  filled  always  with  admir- 
ers, and  the  exhibilion  was  such  as  to  claim  the  high- 
est prai.se  ami  be  noted  down  as  an  important  event 
in  this  year's  hisinry. 

Secolid. — The  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  a  rare 
treat  and  introduced  music  which  was  of  so  high 
character  that  no  one  would  have  credited  the  state- 
ment five  years  ago  that  it  would  have  been  support- 
cil  here  at  this  time.  The  programmes  included 
lieetlioven's  Symphonies,  No.  .'>,  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
in  F"  Major,  and  No.  7  in  A  Major,  also  the  Over- 
tures to  Ihr  Fm/xrhiitz,  Euri/iinllw,  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  William  Tell,  and  Mahomet,  the  ma- 
sie  of  "Midsummer  Nights' Dream,"  the  Concertos 
of  Mendelssohn  in  G  Minor  and  Beethoven  in  G 
Major,  with  other  selections,  loss  classic.  Dr. 
Stceckel  conducted  the  concerts  with  great  success. 

Third. — The  Mendelssohn  Society  have  given 
during  the  year  two  oratorios,  viz  :  Costa's  "Eli," 
and  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul."  The  chorus  was  of 
good  size  in  both  concerts,  and  was  assisted  by  the 
best  solo  talent  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Fourth. — The  Ives'  concerts,  early  in  the  year, 
were  richly  enjoved.  Miss  Ives  played  very  finely 
the  "Concertsiuck"  hy  Weber,  and  a  "Rondeau  Bril- 
lante"  by  A.  Schmitt,  also  Weber's  "Grosso  Polo- 
naise," the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  a  transcription  of 
"La  Cliarite"  by  Liszt,  besides  an  original  "Bird 
Waltz,"  a  composition  of  great  merit.  The  pro- 
grammes included  also  the  Overtures  to  Guzza  La- 
Jra,  Ziimpa,  Croirn  Diamonds,  Fra  Diavolo  and  Stra- 
deltn. 

Fifth. — The  Chamber  Concerts,  of  which  there 
have  been  six,  have  afforded  a  delightful  variety  of 
classic  parlor  music,  selected  from  the  best  works  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Miss  Ives  also 
played  at  these  concerts,  a  Concerto  from  Spohr  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Capriccio"  in  B  Major.  Vocal  se- 
lections from  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Schumann 
were  also  on  the  programmes. 

Sixth. — Organ  concerts,  and  good  ones,  too,  have 
been  given  here  during  the  year,  embracing  some 
fine  selections,  under  the  management  of  genuine 
artists. 

Seventh. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of 
Boston,  have  given  us  two  concerts  consisting  in  a 
good  part  of  cla.ssic  music.  They  were  assisted  by 
Addie  S.  Ryan  as  vocalist. 

Eighth. — We  have  had  also  for  operas,  the  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  and  "Trovatore"  both  of  them  ex- 
cellent renderings. 

Ninth. — Miscellaneous  concerts  of  all  descriptions 
have  been  numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  country.     We  have  had  a  host  of  them. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  year  preceding,  for  the  profusion  of 
musical  entertainments. 


Milwaukee.  Wis — Here  are  a  couple  of  pro- 
grammes, performed  last  month,  which  show  a  curi- 
ously miscellaneous  direction  in  the  two  principal 
musical  organizations  of  this  city.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  169th  concert  of  the  "Musical  Society  :" 

Overture — ''Les  Iluijuenota."' Meyerbeer. 

.'^cene  and  Aria  for  Soprano  from  "La  Traviata".  .  .  Verdi. 
"Bluemlein  am  Ha.ag,"  Song  for  tenor,  with  ace.  for 

"cello  and  piano Abt. 

"Blanche  de  Provence,"  Chorus  for  female  voices,  with 

ace   of  organ Cherubini. 

War  March  of  the  Priests,  from  "Athalia".  .Mendelssohn. 

"tl  reefing  to  Spring,"  Male  (Ihorus.  new .Abt. 

Fanta.sia  on  Russian  .Airs — For  viola,  with  orcb.  ace. 

(Prof  Each) Poznan^ki. 

Recitative  and  -Aria  from  the  "Barber  of  Seville," — For 

Soprano  with  orch.  ace Rossini. 

Jubel  Overture Weber. 

The  next  is  that  of  the   "Philharmonic    Society," 

— "vigorous  and  promising  young  Society  "  : 

Overture  from  the  opera  "Orpheus" Offenbach. 

Ilallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  Oratorio  "Messiah. "Handel. 

Air  with  variations Rhode. 

Sung  by  Miss  Annie  Main. 

"Good  Night,"  Quartet  for  male  voices Abt. 

Chorus  from  the  opera  "Masaniello" Auber. 

Concert  Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" N.  Gade. 

"The  Miller's  Daughter,"  Chorus  for  male  voices. 

ITaertel. 

Fantasia  Caprice  for  Vioiin Tienitemps. 

Mr.  Schoenfeld. 

"Throui;h  meadows  green,"  Ballad Haas. 

Miss  Annie  Main. 
Gloria,  Chorus  from  the  Twelfth  Ma.s3 Mozart. 

An  Overture  by  OfTcnbach  in  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert!  and  followed  immediately  by  Handel's  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  ! 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

We'd  better  bide  a  wee.  Ctarihcl.  30 

Poet's  love.  "        30 

Nice  parlor  fiongs. 
Bear  it  like  a  man.     Sonf^.  Ilohson.  30 

Oood  advice.     As  wo  have  "Ilobson's  choice,"  and 
7nu$t  bear  it,    it  is  better  to  bear  it  like  a  man;  and 
the  singing  of  this  wholepome  song  will  aid  in   the 
matter. 
Pretty  song  bird,  sing  ng:ain.  S'g  &  Cho.  ^F^7//rtms.  30 
Meet  me  in  the  arbor.  fClaribel).  3/.  Keller.  30 

Speed  away.     Quartette.  Guitar  by  Haydn.  30 

The  last  is  well  known,  and  the  others  are  new  and 
agreeable  songs. 
There's  a  smile  waiting  for  me  at  home.     Clifton.  30 
Good  night,  little  blossom.     Song.  Keller.  40 

O,  come  to  me  in  my  dreams.  "     C.  W.  Walter.  30 
The  titles  succeed  each    other   very   naturally,  al- 
though the  songs  have  no  connection,   but   are   very 
pleasant  home  songs. 
Adolphus  Morning  Glory.     Song.      D.  Braham.  30 
Whether  the  ''Morning  Glory"  stove  was  named  for 
this  gentleman,  is  an  open  question.     But  he  is  quit© 
a  beau,  and  sings  a  capital  song. 
0  how  the  charm,     (D'ogni  terrena.)   from 

*-Marco  Visconti.'*  Petrella.  35 

Roma.    Duet  for  tenor  and  contralto  or  baritone. 

Campana.  75 
Italian  songs  of  some  difficulty,  with  English  trans- 
lations. The  subject  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  im- 
pressive, describing  the  "vast,  vast  city,"  as  reposing 
calmly  "in  the  shadow  of  the  cross,"  or  partially  re- 
vealed by  the  beams  of  the  moon. 


Instrumental. 


Gounod. 


Recueil  de  Morceaux  for  4  hds. 

No.  1.  Minuet.  40 

"  2.  L'Angelus.  25 

Those  who  like  duets   will  eagerly  welcome  these 
new  pieces  of  the  master. 
Potpourri  fronn  the  "Grand  Dutchess."     In  two 

Nos.  Wells,  ea.  75 

Unusually  good,  they  contain  quite  a  number  of 
well  selected  airs,  are  not  especially  difficult,  and  baa 
very  little  extra  and  unnecessary  music  between  the 
airs. 

Three  Sonatinas  hy  Kohler.      No.  1.  60 

2.  hO 

3.  70 

So  good  a  teacher  as  Kdhler  naturally  composes 

with  a  view  to  instruct;  and  these  appear  to  be  fine 

pieces  for  students.     Of  medium  difficulty. 

The  Hydropathen  Waltzes.  Gutifj'I.  60 

Bright,  stirring  thiugs,  in  the  author's  well-known 

style. 

Spring  Messenger.      (Friihlingsboten).  Jungman. 

No.  1.     First  green.  40 

"    2.     Ride  in  the  gondola.  40 

"    3.     Shepherd's  horn.  40 

Three  pieces  showing  evidence  of  Jungman's  ex- 
quisite taste. 

La  Grande  Duchesse.     Grande  Valse.      Strauss.  60 

Oood  dance  music, 
Happy  Dreams.     Polka  Redowa.  Fejmald.  30 

Play  this  the  last  thing  in  the  evening.  It  will  be 
very  appropriate. 

Books. 

Nava's  12  Vocalizzi  di  Perfezionamento.     Por 

Mezzo  Soprano.  2.50 

Studies  for  "perfecting"  the  voice,  and  areof  course 
for  advaucetj  pupils. 


McstcbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  fnr  every  four  ouuces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Perfons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Nobl's  "  Youth  of  Besthoven." 

(From  tho  Leipzig;  All,'cm.-iao  Musik.ilischn  Z;ilunj,  trans- 
lateil  for  this  Juurniil). 

Bivetiiovun's    LKni-.v,   voii     Litdwig    Noiir.. 

Ki'stcii-  Banil  :   />;.'  Jwynil,  1770-:i-2.      (Wion. 

IVr^irkgraf,  1804.) 

WlK-n,  in  1S.">:1,  tlio  Life  of  li.-otliovon  by  A. 
B.Marx  a[ipi:ar(.Ml,  m.inyiiiay  have  Iiopeil  to  see 
tlieir  Ion;;  i-lierislieil  wish  fulfilliMl,  that  at  last  a 
picture  of  tlie  IMaster's  liiV  wa-:  built  up  on  firm 
founilafions,  and  the  correi't  points  of  view  af- 
forded of  the  development  of  liis  creative  power. 
IIow  sadly  they  were  deceived,  was  tliorou;;ldv 
and  decisively  proved  by  A.  W.  Tiiayku  in  a 
criticism,*  whie-h  was  n;iven  in  German  in  the 
fiSth  and  followinn;  pa^es  of  the  T)itthf1ip  Mn^ilc- 
;''//»;if/ for  18G1,  and  which  closes  witli  the  re- 
sult, that  Beethoven's  Bioo;rapliy  si  ill  remained 
to  be  written.  The  ho[)e?,  thus  demolished, 
however,  may  have  been  immediately  revived  by 
the  fact,  that  the  minute  knowleil^^e  of  facts  an<l 
circ\imstances  relatiuj;  to  Beethoven,  evidently 
resting;  ujion  his  own  researches,  which  Thaver 
exhibited,  pointinf;  liim  out  as  having;  a  special 
vocation  for  the  task;  and  indeed  it  soon  came 
out.  that  he  was  actually  enframed  in  the  work. 
But  it  was  already  known  that  a  Life  of  Beetho- 
ven was  to  be  expected  from  tlie  pen  of  Ilerr 
Otto  Jaiin  ;  his  preface  to  the  "IVIozart"  hints 
this,  and  divers  arliidcs  (upon  ridrlio,  llie  com- 
plete edition  of  lieethovcn's  works,  ^'^c.)  have  ap- 
peared since  as  (a7(»/  cnuiirrs,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
work. 

Thus,  then,  whatever  was  necessarv  for  the 
memory  and  the  due  estimation  of  Beethoven 
was  perfectly  provided  for,  and  the  only  question 
now  was  when  the  completed  works  would  lie 
before  the  public.  Suddenly  the  niusii-.d  joiir- 
nal.s  announce  that  Ilerr  Lfiiwic;  Xoill,  is  busy 
with  the  labors  preparatory  to  a  Life  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  no  \o\v^  time  passes,  before  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  under  the  special  title  "Beetho- 
ven's youth,"  niri'Iy  printed,  lies  before  us.  Ilerr 
Nohl  has  given  the  musical  public  knowled;;e  of 
his  existence  througli  various  wriiiuos  prepared 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  quick  succession 
have  appeared: — in  ISiiO,  "Mozart,  a  contribu- 
tion to  musical  JCsthetlcs" :  ISOl,  "The  Soul 
(GeUt)  of  the  Jlusical  Art;"  lSi;2,  "The  Magic 
Flute;"  l,SG;i,  "Mozart ;"  this  last,  a  Biography, 
is  reviewed  in  Xo.  17  of  the  last  volume  of  this 
Zfihini/\  ^Vhoever  has  looked  through  these 
works  or  had  patience  to  read  them,  to  him  Xohl's 

•  Til*"  article  here  referred  to,  when  it  nppearcd  in  the  At- 
lantic Montkhf,  caused  sfeat  dissatisfaction  with  its  author 
amou?  the  admirers  of  .Marx.  Its  elTect  upon  being  pubhslied 
in  tjermany  was  sucli.  that  Murx  rewrote  his  work  through- 
out, and  the  present  Translator  ha.s  been  told  by  a  German 
bookseller,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition, 
notice  was  given  that  owners  of  the  first  could  have  the  privi- 
lege of  exchange  gratis. 

t  The  reviewer  prove-sconclusivoly  the  result  to  which  he 
comes,  viz. :  "Ilerr  Nohl  has  contented  himself  simply  with, 
in  part,  copying  out  tlio  worll  of  ,rahn.and,  in  part,  epitomiz- 
ing it."  Nuhl's  hooi<  is  in  fact  a  most  brazen  plagiarism  in  all 
its  facts,  while  its  attempts  at  criticism  seem  to  be  intended  as 
burlesques  of  Oulibichef,  Lcur.,  &c.,  such  utter  nonsense  are 
they. 


vocation  to  become  the  Biographer  of  Beethoven 
must  seem,  for  a  two-fold  reason,  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful. 

First,  the  absolute  dependence  upon  other 
writers  in  the  historic  jiarts  of  his  productions, 
especially  the  Mozart,  to  whicli  1]<'  yields  himself, 
and  his  freipient  citations  of  long  passages  of 
their  works,  particularly  out  of  Jahn's  Mozart, 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  he  has  any  concep- 
tion of  the  obligations  and  dignity  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. And  then,  the  views,  wdiich  he  has 
hith<'rto  proniulgnled  in  ndalion  to  Beethoven, 
hardly  allow  any  nnprejuiliced  estimation  of  the 
Master  to  be  expecteil  from  his  ptni.  We  let 
pass  in  general  here  the  turgid  and  bombast ie 
phrase-making  of  Xohl's  aesthetics,  wdiich  nowhere 
holds  to  any  given  tetdinical  principles,  but  i-e- 
fers  every  phenomenon  at  once  to  the  "history  of 
the  human  soul  ;"  but  the  manner  in  wdiii  h  it 
has  shown  itself  in  relation  to  Beethoven  is,  for 
our  present  object,  worth  recalling  to  mind. 

Thus,  then,  we  read  in  his  first  publication,  p. 
■IG  :  "But  just  this  snper.abundant  aliluence  of 
thought  (in  Beethoven's  Sonat.a.s),  especially  in 
the  Ad,agios,  far  too  often  hinders  their  transjia- 
rency  anil  free  movement — a  certain  wooden  ef- 
fect (1)  is  not  avoided, — a  clear  statement  of  the 
musical  idea  is  not  attained."  On  page  ."iO  [of 
the  same  first  publication]  Mozart's  and  Beetho- 
ven's natures  are  compareil  ;  the  former  had  life- 
warm  blood  in  bis  veins,  the  other — khnr,  like 
Homer's  (io  Is.  Hence,  p.  .').'!,  ri'leHn,  compared 
with  Mozart's  operas,  comes  ofl  badly  ;  the  forms 
have  not  gained  independence  of  tho  orchestra; 
the  music  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  situ- 
ation ;  and  where  it  "does  go  with  the  action,  it 
has  a  wooden  tone — something  eniptv" — not  in- 
tim.ately  adapted  to  the  words.  Compared  with 
Belmont  ami  Constanza.*  Fidelio  and  Florestan 
seem  "to  have  at  best  fish  blood  (ichor '!)  in  their 
veins."  With  all  this  there  is  no  want  of  t'antas- 
tic  exclamations  upon  Beethoven's  greatness, 
which,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  sought  out- 
side the  sphere  of  music. 

In  his  second  publication  the  strong  contradic- 
tions retire  somewhat  into  the  background.  On 
p.  154  it  is  said,  though,  that  Beethoven's  imper- 
fect instruction  in  counterpoint  is  to  be  remarked 
in  nianv  a  later  work  of  his  (also  by  Ilerr  Xohl'?): 
and,  p.  '209,  all  sorts  of  faults  are  found  in  the 
"reat  Mass  [the  .l//.ssa  .So/cHOi/.s]  ;  that  the  au- 
thor has  changed  his  main  opinions,  however,  it 
nowhere  appears. 

But  whoever,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  might 
naturally  expect  in  Xohl's  Beethoven  to  find  a 
view  of  his  character,  a  la  Oulibichef,  let  him 
open  the  book  without  anxiety.  Beethoven  has 
in  the  meantime  become  the  type  of  the  German 
folk  ;  he  is  the  representative  of  the  grand,  com- 
pelling ideas  of  his  time  ;  to  the  edifice  raised  by 
his  predecessors,  he  has  added  tho  tower,  neces- 
sarv to  its  perfection  ;t  "Beethoven  was  to  be  the 
first  who  should  bring  this  art  into  the  sphere  of 

•  In  Mozart's  opera,  "D<>  BntfiikrunQ  aus  lUm  Sfrail.'' 
t  A  plagiarism  from  Ueichardt. 


the  highest  human  intellectual  achievements"  (p. 
288).  "Beethoven's  genius  alone  bad  power  so  to 
carry  out  the  great  work  of  Mozart,  viz.,  the  ile- 
velopment  in  tones  of  the  depth  of  human  feel- 
ing— Ih.'it  not  only  music  but  humanity  was  a 
gainer, "J  ([).  2.t.'i).  These  vague  and  hyperbolical 
ntlerances  may  doubtless  awaken  doubt,  whether 
the  conversion  of  Xohl  is  real  spiritual  pro- 
gress; we  have  therefore  to  examine,  whether 
in  his  Work  as  a  whole,  it  lias  produced  good 
fruit. 

The  preface  instructs  us  as  to  the  object  of  the 
work  ;  in  contradistinction  to  his  Mozart,  Xohl 
has  now  to  seek  fir  himself,  in  the;  main,  his  ma- 
terials, and  to  lav  his  own  founilalions.  The 
fact  that  this  had  not  previously  been  adequate- 
ly done,  le.iils  him  into  a  critical  enumeration  of 
previous  works  upon  Beethoven.  While  speak- 
ing of  the  printed  Biographies,  he  mentions  also 
the  "Fischofl'mannscriiit"  as  he  calls  a  collection, 
now  in  Berlin,  of  written  notices  upon  Beetho- 
ven, exceedingly  various  in  character,  which  af- 
ter his  death  was  made  by  friends,  preparatory 
to  a  biography.  Oiu'  wiuild  naturally  thiidj  that 
this  woulil  fall  under  the  head  of  original  sources. 
On  the  other  lianil.  Xohl  does  great  wrong  in 
omitting  here  a  work,  which  for  him,  as  he  after- 
wards savs — anil  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  he 
savs — has  been  of  imjiortant  service  to  him 
throughout.  It  is  an  article  upon  Beethoven's 
youth  in  the  lirussels  "/''C/'' /iri>/f/n/<yi;f',"  Vol.  4, 
18G1,  pt.  1,  of  which  Xohl  says,  in  a  note  (p. 
.'!G4),  it  is  written  not  without  knowledge  of  the 
?ub)ect,  and,  a  few  errors  excepted*,  throughout 
trustworthy.  Tho  artiide  is,  however,  but  a 
translation  of  one  originally  written  in  English 
for  the  Boston  Allanlic  .^rnnlhbj  (1S.",S.  Xo.  7,  p. 
847  ct  seq-),  and  its  author  no  other  than  .\.  W. 
Thaver.  AVhatever  is  given  on  the  basis  of  this 
article,  clearlv  gains,  on  this  account,  in  value — 
not,  to  be  sure,  to  Xohl's  credit — wdio,  since  he 
expresses  the  hope,  tliat  his  book  will  be  for  tho 
history  of  music,  and  not  alone  fiir  that,  of  ^•im- 
portance (V.s  (()/  orii/iiKil  iiut/inrilji."  is  bound  first 
of  all  to  examine  and  give  his  own  authorities 
conscientiously. 

The  work  is  intended  to  bo  in  four  volumes; 
three  of  them  Biography,"'!^  for  the  consideration 
of  Beetboven's  compositions.  These  proportions, 
as  well  as  the  entire  principle  of  separating   the 

t  That  Ilerr  Nohl  cuts  such  capers  without  any  particular 
scruples,  he  has  shown,  amon.g  various  instances,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Au^filiurff  AUgemtine  Zfitung,  wherein  he  pleads 
for  F.icliard  ^VHgner  as  director  of  the  Munich  Conservatory, 
on  the  ground,  that  "the  hopes  of  progress  of  the  tnlue  Ger- 
man nation  are  bound  up  in  him."   ^*^ 

■•  Thayer's  article  was  written  at  a  time  when  ho  liad  but 
the  previously  written  biographical  sketches  and  same  valua- 
ble newspaper  notices,  disinterred  by  him,  for  authorities. 
U'hat  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Beethoven's  e.arly  history,  and  what  a  multitude  of 
errors  in  those  authorities,  and  consequently  in  his  Atlantic 
article  he  has  been  enabled  to  correct,  by  the  results  of  his 
subsequent  researches,  especially  in  the  archives  at  Ddssel- 
dorf,  his  "Beethoven,"  Vol.  I.  amply  .shows.  Hence  it  is 
strange  that,  in  tho  work  of  the  German  Xohl,  written  some 
five  years  later,  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  correction  of  any  im^ 
portant  one  of  all  those  errors. 
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niastoi-'s  ('roalions,  the  grand  events  of  his  life, 
from  tlie  life  itself,  umst  aronse  the  strnnijest 
doiilits  whether  the  author  real!}'  eonii'rrlieii'ls 
his  task. 

'I'lie  first  volume,  now  l\iii;j  liefore  us,  eon- 
talus  I'leethoven's  youth-  from  1  770  to  1  71)2,  ami 
that,  too,  (liviiled  into  three  pi-rioils,  of  which 
Herr  Nohl  treats  in  the  same  nimiher  of  books 
The  first  hook  has  a  siih-litle,  '-Dreams."  If  those 
whieh  follow — "Dawn"  [T)(immfriiiiii'\  and 
"Awakinj;" — iliil  not  stand  in  eonneetion  with 
this  liist,  there  would  he  temiilation  to  hidieve 
that  the  anlhor  is  referrinp;  to  his  own  dreams. 

Much-promising  and  emphatic  begins  the  first 
chapter,  entitled  "Lower  Rhineland,"  thus: — 

"In  the  not  great  number  of  men,  in  whom 
that  whieh  is  peculiar  to  the  German  character 
[  IKc.'ioi]  has  impressed  itself  in  all  its  significance, 
and  who  just  on  this  account  have  come  to  be 
worlddiistorical  personages,  belongs  [ircTfiminent- 
\y  also  Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

And  now,  in  a  long  dissertation,  the  nature  of 
the  German  intellect  \_Oeist'\  and  its  influence 
upon  the  history  of  humanity,  is  placed  before 
us ;  the  Germans,  in  contradistinction  to  the  an- 
cient peoples.had  "considered  the  world  more  es- 
pecially from  an  intellectual  point  of  view."  bad 
"striven  to  spiritualize  the  earthly." 

The  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  tier- 
man  native  character  are  referred  back  to  this 
primal  cause,  viz.,  ideal  conceptions  of  the  world, 
and  the  contradictions  which  naturally  follow 
thereupon,  and  at  once  applied  to  Beethoven,  of 
whom  until  now  not  a  word  has  been  lieard. 
Self-consciousncss,pride,  choleric  fire,  contentious- 
ness [Haii/hisl']  (in  Beethoven's  case,  dogmatism 
in  disputing),  vagabondism  [vlienfcuo-ci]  (in  B.'s 
case,  the  fondness  for  changing  his  lodgings  and 
for  going  his  own  ways  I),  love  of  strong  drink — 
every  German  characteristic — all,  combined  with 
the  beautiful  and  noble  phases  of  the  German  na- 
ture, are  found  in  Beethoven. 

Should  any  one  question  the  right  of  Herr 
Nohl  to  employ  such  high-sounding,all-embracing 
forms  of  speech — let  him  not  be  disturbed.  Vis- 
cher,  also  cited  by  Nohl,  must,  in  the  second  part 
of  his  "^■Esthetics,"  take  all  the  responsibility. 
But  what  perversity  is  tliis — to  begin  Beetho- 
ven's biography  with  C;psar  and  Tacitus  and 
trace  back  tbe  composer  of  the  Eruica  to  the 
idea  of  Germanism  ! 

The  picture  of  German  character  becomes,  p. 
11,  special  and  is  applied  to  Beethoven's  native 
country,  that  of  the  Lower  Khine.  Now  follow 
the  commonly  received,  but  m  fact  very  doubt- 
ful, distinctions  between  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, according  to  which  the  intellectual,  ear- 
nest element,  combined  with  a  certain  slowness, 
are  characteristic  of  the  former, — but  certainly  not 
of  the  people  of  the  Rhine.  But,  according  to 
Nohl,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  Westpha- 
lians,  "those  clod-like,  inactive  friends  of  bam  and 
pumpernickel,"  as  he— himself  a  Westphalian 
and  therefore  an  unprejudiced  judge — calls  them 
on  p.  16,  these  Rhinelanders  have  the  capacity 
to  give  to  life  form  and  artistic  expression.  Here 
he  pictures  the  gay  temperament  of  this  people, 
their  festivals  and  dances,  their  tables  d'hoto, 
their  wine.*      The  Rhenish  appetite   is   a   fully 

*  Fof  example  :  '  Let  the  Romans  call  it  unripe,  this  wino; 
the  lieat.  which  ripens  (t.  is  great  enough,  to  produce  that 
etheriiil  oil,  which  gives  it  fragrance  and  poesy,  and  yet  not 
eo  great  as,  on  tije  other,  tp  overcooli  just  this  finest  quality. 
Bouquet  alone  malies  aivine  noble.''  &c.,  &c.,  p.  10.  =t;4t 


marked  characteristic  of  Beethoven  (p.  .')55)   he 
is  altogether  an  ideal  of  the  race  (p.  21). 

Upon  this  geograjihic-elhnographic  basis  for  a 
view  of  lieelhoven's  character  follows  the  histor- 
ic ;  a  second  clwipler.  licadcd  "/bic/nt  ir(/imr" 
displays  the  political  and  social  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Here,  too,  Nohl  as- 
sumes the  air  of  the  profound  historian  and  poli- 
tician, treats  of  the  grand  oljoct  and  duties  of  a 
Stale,  "(his  univer.sal  schoolhonse  of  humanity" 
(|).  20),  ''which  has  not,  like  a  night-patrol,  mere- 
ly to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  material  existence" 
(p.  '22),  but  to  promote  his  higher  development; 
he  points  in  a  few  words  to  the  revolutions  of 
States  in  the  progre.ss  of  history,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  Reformation,  and  then  dwells 
more  fully  upon  sovereignty  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  during  the  last  century.  lie  bemoans 
the  narrowness  of  view  of  the  people  of  that  era, 
and  the  consequent  decay  of  good  morals;  but, 
"to  comfort  those  who  make  themselves  familiar 
with  history,"  he  lays  stress  upon  the  point,  that 
in  such  times  the  intellect  seeks  activity  in  other 
directions.  Bach,  Handel,  Lessing,  represent 
this  intellectual  struggle  ;  Art  flourished,  an  ideal 
tendency  made  itself  felt  in  opinion  and  aclion, 
Goethe  ami  Mozart  appeared.  The  French  En- 
cyclopaedists aid  in  explaining  the  mental  revo- 
lution ;  as  the  first  of  political  acts  of  the  centu- 
ry appears  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  American  colonies,  at  a  time  when  "the  ma- 
jority of  Teutonic  fogies  [Philixlcr]  were  busy 
casting  their  theological  skins,"  (p.  39),  and  thus 
a  picture  of  mighty  intellectual  and  political 
wrestling  stands  displayed,  which  is  to  give  us  a 
basis  for  the  comprehension  of  Beethoven,  "the 
grandest  progressive  man  of  that  century,"  (p. 
43). 

The  dumfounded  reader  asks  for  object  and 
aim  in  these  reflections  in  a  biography  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  he  is  still  more  astonished,  when  he  learns, 
that  the  fountain  whence,  here  and  elsewhere, 
Herr  Nohl  has  I'.rawn  his  historic  and  political 
radicalism,  is  no  other  than  Johann  Scherr's 
'■^Bliichi'r  und  seine  ZeiV"  [Bliicher  and  his  Times]. 
The  industry  of  Scherr  may  deserve  credit — his 
tendency  and  coloring  find  admirers,  as  this  case 
shows, — but  nothing  can  mark  more  strongly 
Nohl's  utter  want  of  judgment  and  taste,  than 
his  taking  a  work  of  this  character  as  a  basis  for 
the  biography  of  an  artist.  Naturally,  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  this  one  v(Mh  mecum :  and  to  avail 
himself  of  other  not  unknown  representations  by 
Hausser,  Perthes,  &c.,  or  of  independent  research- 
es of  his  own — this  never  occurs  to  him. 

By  degrees,  however,  Herr  Nohl  vinst  draw 
nearer  to  the  real  task  before  him.  The  thought 
that  great  artists  for  the  most  part  have  had  their 
birth  in  ancient  seats  of  culture  (Bach,  Ilaydn  (V), 
Lessing,  Schiller  (?),  brings  him  (p.  46)  to  Bonn 
as  such  (?).  Here,  then,  he  first  goes  back  to 
old  Roman  times,  next  notices  the  elevation  of 
Bonn  lo  the  position  of  Capital  of  the  Electorate, 
describes  the  spirit  which  here  developed  itself, 
and  condemns  in  strong  expressions  the  dissolute- 
ness of  the  Electors  Joseph  Clemens  and  Clem- 
ens August,  word  for  word  after  Scherr.  At 
last  he  comes  to  Maximilian  Frederick  (1761-- 
1784)  and  his  minister  Belderbusch,  for  whose 
history  the  llheinische  Antiquarius,  III.  7,  p.  5'26 
et  seq.,  is  a  rich  source,  which  he  also  uses  where 
he  says  nothing  about  it.  For  instance,  when  he 
prints,  p.  50,  the  passage  from  the  English  trav-  | 


eller,  Swinburn,  and  the  funeral  discourse  of 
Peter  Anih,  p.  52,  he  might  well  have  told  us, 
that  he  ha<l  taken  both  from  the  liheinisrlie  A  n- 
f!(/v'iriii:<. 

Now  it  was  Max  Friedrich  who  first  discover- 
ed and  promoted  the  budding  talents  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  that  brings  the  author,  p.  5K,  to  the  Elec- 
tor's interest  in  his  music  and  theatre.  And  here 
he  has  really  made  an  approach  to  some  work  of 
his  own,  and  has  brought  together  out  of  the 
Gotha  Tkealer  Cdhiidar,'  \\ni  ]'>lectoral  Court 
Calendar,  Forkel's  Musical  Almanac,  the  reports 
by  Neefe  in  Cramer's  Magazine,  and  other  .simi- 
lar sources,  notices  of  the  members  of  the  theat- 
rical company  and  the  orchestra,  which,  though 
not  complete,  nor  even  digested  into  a  clear  pic- 
ture, had  not  been  previously  collected  thus,  and 
contain  some  useful  information.  Beethoven's 
father  and  grandfather  are  here  first  named,  as 
well  as  his  first  teachers.* 

After  this  long  introduction,  "which  rather  re- 
sembles a  journey  in  a  post  coach  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, than  a  modern  railroad  tour"  (p.  CO),  Nohl 
will  explain  to  us  the  edect  of  all  these  relations 
and  circumstances  upon  the  development  of  Beet- 
lioven.  And  so  begins,  p.  70,  the  story  of  Beet- 
hoven's birth  and  youth  ;  we  remark  In  the  out- 
set, that  Nohl  for  all  his  fticts  is  dependent  upon 
Wegeler'sf  "Nolizen"  and  still  more  upon  the  ar- 
ticle by  Thayer,  mentioned  above,  and  often 
adopts  word  for  word  their  statements,  williout 
giving  credit ;  we  could  name  many  passages  of 
the  kind  did  space  allow.  What  is  really  his 
own,  is  almost  exclusively  the  long  esthetic  re- 
flections and  fantasies,  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  enough  known  from  his  former  writings.  Af- 
ter repeating  the  well  known  facts  in  relation  to 
the  family  and  to  the  childhood  of  Beethoven, 
with  the  necessary  embellishments, J  Herr  Nohl 
comes  to  his  teacher,  Neefe,  and,  with  right, 
thinks  it  proper  to  cive  us  an  account  of  the 
man.  Although  he  had  most  excellent  materi- 
als for  this  in  Neefe's  autobiography  (Allg.  JMus. 
Zeltntig,  I.  p.  241,  et  seq),  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  giving  a  clear  picture  of  him  as  a  man  and  an 
artist ;  the  manner,  in  which  lie  speaks  of  Neefe's 
style  in  composition,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
he  has  really  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
works,  which  he  mentions  as  still  in  existence. 
Without  any  sufficient  reason,  he  disputes  Wege- 
ler's  statement,  that  Neefe  had  little  influence 
upon  Beethoven,  and  that  the  latter  had  often 
complained  of  the  former's  too  severe  criticism ; 
but  he  here  gives  the  rein  to  his  fancy  and  talks 

*  Thayer's  introduction  to  hisBeethoTen  is  aebronological, 
minute  and  (to  the  American  and  English  reader)  tedious  his- 
tory of  the  muvic  and  tlieafrica!  establishment  of  the  Electors 
at  Bonn,  beginningat  the  connnencenient  of  the  last  century 
and  continued  to  the  year  ITSi.  He  uses  the  above  named 
authorities  but  draws  his  materials  for  the  most  part  from 
the  original  documents  in  the  Diisseldorf  Archive.s.  Besides 
the  notices  of,  and  documents  relating  to  the  Beethovens, 
which  this  introduction  contaijis.  it  has  a  special  claim  upon 
tbe  attention  of  the  reader,  as  being  the  only  worlc  from  which 
can  be  obtained  an  adequate  idea  of  the  constitution  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  many  simitar  establishments  in  Germany, 
which  were  real,  and,  down  to  this  century,  the  only  conser- 
Tatories  of  music-  The  whole  is  howerer  kept  separate  from 
the  Biography,  and  can  be  omitted  by  the  reader. 

t  Thus  Wegeler  mentions  three  brotherS"of  BeefhoTen,  and 
Nohl.  of  course,  no  more;  while  Thayer  adds  two  sisters  and  a 
brother  to  the  family,  with  names  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  all  found  by  him  in  the  records  at  Bonn. 

J  Of  the  grandfather  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom  very 
little  is  known  [this  w.as  written  before  the  publication  of 
Thayer's  book],  it  is  stated,  p.  74,  that  he  had  "proved,  while 
still  a  boy.  that  success  in  life  is  founded  only  upon  indepen- 
dent action," — that  is,  he  had  run  away  from  home.  ^A:= 
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iniicli  of  Neofu's  supposed  mode  of  instriiftion  — 
as  liij  is  always  i-xtrerat'ly  ready  to  supiily  the 
want  fif  facts  by  iiiiprnljable  assumptions. 

In  this  foniicftion,  lieethoven's  lirst  works,  the 
tliree  pianoforte  .Sonatas,  wliicdi  appeared  in  17k;j, 
dedicated  to  tlie  Elector,  come  under  notice,  and 
upon  these  Ilcrr  Xohl  reads  us  a  short  discourse. 
In  the  same  connection  Thayer  bad  iutroduced 
(in  the  .l(/i(////<' Article)  I)wi;;;hl's  opinion  of  these 
Sonatas.  That  the  reader  may  see  with  what 
niiiri^li/  Ilerr  Nohl  copies  not  only  facts  but  the 
opinions  of  others,  we  place  the  two  side  by  sida : 

Norn,,  p   91,  I  DiriOHT,  :1s  copicrl  liy  Thajer, 

"Thoy  are  in  fiiPt  important  p.  Sol.  AH.  MonlUli/. 


afl  the  wtirk  of  a  chilij.  for 
thpy  speak  out  the  iilca^,  of 
which  tho  3-outhful  fiiicy  was 
capable,  in  a  style  so  clear, 
(lei-i'leii  ani    trau'^parcnt,   so 


"These  Sonatiis,  for  a  boy's 
work. are  io'leed  remarkable. 
Tljey  arc  fjonit  fide  composi- 
tions. There  id  no  vagueness 
about  them II<?  has  ideas 


lof^ieal  and  or;^;inic,  that  one  |  positive  and  well  pronounced, 
easily  fiee.^,  hfiw  well  Neefe  1  ami  he  proceeds  U>  develope 
understood  the  duties  of  the     them    in   a   manner    at   once 

midwife  to   this  genius 1  spontaneous  and  logical.  Veri- 

Tho    Sonatas     have     oriyiinal      ly,  tho  boy  possessed  the  vital 
ide.as,they  announce  a  decided  ■  secret  of  the  Sonata  form  :  ho 
sense  of  form,  yes,  for  the  so     had   siezed   its   organic    pria- 
dillienlt or,^anism  oftbis  parti-   !  ciple.'' 
cular  form.''  I 

After  mentioning;  sonu^  of  I'eethoveu's  earliest 
compositions,  anion;;  which  llerr  Nolil  will  place 
tlie  IJiii/ali'll:  s,  oyt.  $^,  there;  follow.s  a  chapter 
with  the  lieadin;;  "School-IMucalion ;"  but  he 
will  greatly  err,  who  e.\pects  anything  satisfac- 
toi-y  here  upon  lieethoven's  artistic  culture. 
Starlini;  from  the  fact  tliat  I'eetlioven  at  that 
period  had]  zealously  played  liach's  ^•]]'ii!illrin- 
perirlrs-  KJavii r.'"  Xolil  dreams  away  through 
several  pages  upon  Bach's  iidluence  on  Beetho- 
ven ;  to  lie  sure  this  is  not  lie  recojjnized  in  the 
earlier  works,  and  moreover  Beethoven  has  rare- 
ly spoken  of  B.icb  ;  but,  then,  it  was  just  that, 
which  was  most  in  accordance  with  his  own  na- 
ture, of  which  be  was  lenst  conscious:  his  later 
works,  especially  the  ,1/'-s<(  Sn'<  iiuii.^,  show.  ac. 
cording  to  Nohl,  this  inlluenee  cle.'iih'.  Now 
everybody,  who  knows  I'leetbov)  n,  knows  th.it  no 
such  direct  inlluenee  of  Bach  U[)on  his  produc- 
tions exists.  Not  until  liis  last  works  di.l  he 
often  employ  the  art  of  [loly phony,  and  then  with 
a  piirjiose  ;  in  the  beginiung  and  middle  of  bis 
career,  bnlh  in  liii'in  and  ui.ilter,  he  staid  on  the 
ground  ol'  the  llaydu-Mo/,  irl  developun'nt.  The 
dee|)ly  religimis  spirit  ol'  B  u  h,  which  Xolil  espe- 
cially dwells  upon,  was  certainly  not  represented 
in  his  pianolbrte  works;  and  they  were  a^l  that 
Beethoven  in  his  earlier  years  knew  of  him. 
Whoever  thinks  be  sees  this  inlluenee  deeply 
pervading  the  Mi^sii  Soli  iiuii.-',  has  understood 
neither  that  work  nor  the  spirit  of  IS.ieh's  church 
music. 

For  Ilcrr  Nohl,  however,  so  certain  is  this 
influence,  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
consideration  of  B.ich's  character  and  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  cbureli  music.  The  phases  of 
this  progress  he  makes  contemporaneous  with 
the  revolutions  in  the  church,  wdiose  essence  be 
thus,  p.  104,  paints:  "It  is  iborougbly  character- 
istic, that  the  church  of  the  Middle  .Age,  for  the 
central  point,  as  of  its  ceremonial,  so  of  all  its 
thought  and  sentiment,  took  triumm  with  her 
tendency  to  good,  so  that  even  in  our  times  a 
more  naive  apprehension  of  the  sensual  produces 
life  and  gaiety  in  all  southern  countries;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  the  new  church  proposes  (in 
Christ)  the  imin.  with   bis   self-conscious  will   for 

*X  fact  recorded  by  Xecfe  in  Cramer's  Magazine. 


the  good,  as  the  ideal  of  human  cITort."  Thus 
Nohl — the  profound  theologian.  The  (irst  period 
is  represented  by  Palestrina,  &e.  ;  tlie  secon<l  by 
Bach.  Contemporaneously,  the  clliirt  to  blend 
the  two  together — the  spiritual-intellectual  and 
the  worldly-sensual — the  Northern  ami  the 
Southern — led  to  the  invention  of  the  Opera  (p. 
107).  The  new  conception  of  the  world,  among 
the  Germans,  rooted  itself  more  in  the  depths  of 
the  sentiments,  in  the  heart  ;  but  B.ich  was  not 
yet  reached  by  this  novel  emotion. 

After  laying  down  these  new  jirinciples,  Ilerr 
Nohl  turns  again  to  Beethoven,  and  discour.ses 
upon  his  education.  This  was  scanty  ;  Beethoven 
always  remained  unskillful  in  .\rithmetle.  knew 
but  little  Latin,  a  little  more  French.  History  ? 
"If  shortly  before  181S  a  Kohlraii.sch  was  allowed 
to  teach  history  in  the  Prussian  sidiools"  (p.  1 1.1), 
certainly  in  Beethoven's  time  the  public  must 
have  been  sadly  oil".  But  then  his  going  to  a 
common  school  brought  him  nearer  to  the  people, 
hindereil  him  from  knowing  the  upper  classes 
exclusively;  yes,  he  was  also  the  first  (before 
Haydn  ?)  who  introducetl  popular  human  ennob- 
led into  music.  The  unforluiuite  circumstances 
of  his  family  might  well  have  hardened  him  ;  his 
pursuit  of  music'  was  not  of  a  char.iiter  to  refine 
and  purify  him  (p.  llil.  and  yet. just  befire,  we 
are  to  take  as  a  fact  the  dinq)  impression  u[ion 
him  made  by  Bach;)  a  noble  compensation  for  all 
these  deficiencies  was  supplied  by  the  Breuning 
family,  about  whom  he  hasbrouglit  together,  p.  117, 
tho  well-known  ficts  of  W'cgeler's  .\i/li:'-n.~  Here 
Beethoven  made  his  acipiaint.ance  with  (lerm.'in 
literature — according  to  Nohl,  especially  wiih 
Klopstock,  Goethe  and  "his  bi-olber  in  siiiiil" 
S(diiller.  i\Iuch,  however,  he  might  have  already 
learned  in  the  .F.lcctoral  theatre;  for  no  one 
understands  Bieethovcn  until  he  reflects  upon  the 
innuenco  which  the  dramatic  art  exerted  u[ion 
him  ;  his  music,  like  all  real  music,  is  everywhere 
dramatic'  *  ".\s  music,  in  fact,  is  a  i)art  of  what 
constitutes  s])eech,  sejiarated  from  it  and  elevated 
to  independent  importance,  so  the  inv(uilion  of 
opera**'*  and  with  it  the  development  of  ;dl  the 
moilern  music  has  its  origin  in  dramatic  declama- 
tion ;"  *"*"inelody  itself  was  suggested  by  the 
recitation  of  the  drama  (p.  !'_'!.'  :)  a  glance  into 
history  proves  it.  ['.]  How  may  Mozart  have 
been  ins]iired  when  visiting  the  Burgtheater! 
Bh.  JCm.  Bacli  learned  from  the  drama  to  com- 
pose characteristic  music  for  instruments;  because 
Haydn  had  not  opportunity  to  see  so  much,  he 
never  reached  the  dramatic  expression  of  .Mozart ; 
moreover  Reichardt  learned  from  the  drama  his 
perfect  declamation  [!]  ;  and  at  length  Beetho- 
ven I  Are  not  his  Symplionles  real  dramalic 
paintings?  (p.  132-)  But  then  that  is  natural, 
since  Beethoven,  working  in  the  orchestra  as 
viola  player  (which  it  is  true  we  do  not  expressly 
know  until  17.S:))  had  early  learned  a  great  deal 
There  follows  now  a  list  of  iierformances  in  Bonn, 
drawn  up  from  the  TlicdU'r  kalctvlcr,  from  which 
it  is  really  interesting  to  learn  that  among  them 
were  works  of  Mozart  and  Gluek.  That  Beet- 
hoven  never   spoke    upon     any    such    youthful 

'Thnyer's  ctiiipter  on  tbe  llreuniiigs  not  only  adds  much  to 
Wegeler's  interesting  facts,  bnt  shows  conclusively  that  .\ohl 
is  sevenil  years  out  of  the  way  in  liis  chronology. 

•'The  reader  must  not  forget  that  all  this  is  Xohl's  non- 
sense; not  the  reviewer's. 

**  "An  expression  from  Tischer.  ^^^X= 

••**,\  very  slii^ht  study  of  Chappefs  "Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,"  or  any  work  of  like  character  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  blow  XoUl's  ridiculous  theor.es  to  the  winds. 


impressions,  gives  Herr  Nobl  very  litlle  trouble 
— the  menioi-j-  of  them  bad  vanished;  or  be  had 
no  occasion  to  talk  about  them. 

We  have  already  advanced  inio  the  following 
periods:  it  must  therefore  be  noteil,  that  on  the 
15th  April,  1784,  Max  Friediicb  died.  Shortly 
before  Beethoven  had  petilioneil  for  the  appoint- 
ment o(  assistant  Court  Org.inist ;'  his  jielition 
however  was  rejected;  a  fact  hitherto  unknown) 
which  Nohl  obtained  from  tbe  document  obtained 
from  the  provincial  archives  at  Diisscldorf,  and 
prints  p.  ."So.  One  is  rejoiced  at  last  to  hear 
something  new  about  Beethoven ;  only  it  is 
strange,  that  heretofi:)re  his  organ  playing  had 
had  but  a  pa.ssing  mention.  Upon  the  whole,  at 
this  pioiiit,  where  Nohl  closes  his  period  of 
"dreams."  we  must  with  regret  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  he  lias  taken  so  little  pains  to  give 
us  a  vivid  and  characteristic  picture  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  boy  on  the  basis 
of  tbe  known  data.  The  liigh  jiolilical  and 
Ir.imanitarlan  principles,  with  which  he  at  a  liter 
date  fills  hini,-nuist,  so  far  as  po.ssilile,  have  been 
noticeable  in  the  boy  ;  but  how  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  him  in  his  intercourse  with  otluTS,  how  his 
talents  and  musical  taste  exhibited  themselves  in 
bis  early  years,  wdiat  sort  of  a  boy  he  was — on 
these  points  Nohl  knows  uotbiiig  to  say. 

(Conclu.^ion  next  time.) 

*Tliayet's  narnitive — very  full  on  this  point — stiows,  tlint,  so 
far  from  rejecting  this  petition,  the  ICleetor  appointed  the  boy 
to  the  place.  This  wiLS  some  nionths  before  M.'ix  Franz  canio 
to  Houn  and  three  years  before  the  advent  there  of  Count 
Waldsteiu. 

A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

]',v   i:mii,  .NAi;.\i.\x\. 

('"onchuted.) 

A\'ere  it  nllowabic  to  cotnpnro  two  jiocts  of  such 
(bn'erour  jieriods  of  civilizalioii,  we  sfiuuld  {-.■ill  Han- 
del the  Hoiner-of  Music:,  but  ccrlninly  not  pl.icc  him, 
as  (jcrvinus  does,  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that, 
up  10  his  fiftieili  year,  \vc  find  llaticic:!  devoting  him- 
self 10  clram.'itie  as  well  as  other  coinposiiions.  .  But 
all  liis  operas  c:mT:ot  do  more  than  c-cniviiiee  us  very 
plainly  that  his  genius  hail  not  vc  r  found  its  proper 
sphere.  While  his  operas  have  ilisapjiearecl  entirely 
fi-om  the!  sta^'G,  and  sunk  so  low  in  the  nieniory  of 
the  pnl)lic  thai  it  is  only  now  .'iiul  then  that  one  or 
other  of  the  airs  conniineci  in  theni — iiowever  idainly 
I  many  of  lliem  f;ivc  eviileiic-c  of  KcMiiiis — is  perlbrmccl 
as  a  musical  rariiy,  his  ()r:itorios  have  prcsorvccl  all 
their  ficshiicss,  and  siill  leinain  the  ccnlnd  poiiils  of 
I  tlie  performances  ^ivcn  hy  ihe  .Sinsini;  Aciiclcmies  of 
I  Germany  and  of  the  national  niiisieal  festivals  cele- 
hrared  every  year  botli  in  Germany  and  I'^ri^land. 
I  Lately,  they  have  foiced  ihcir  way  even  to  -Vinerica, 
\  Sweden,  Hiissia — and  Paris  itself  We  may,  there- 
fore, a.sscrt  that  Haiiclel's  popidarity.  as  a  composer 
of  Oraloiiu.i,  is  Slid  on  ihe  increase,  just  as  much  as 
wc  feel  ceriain  ihnt  it  will  eonlinne  for  all  lime. 
That  which  misled  (Jcrvinus  into  comparinp;  Ilanclel 
with  Sliakcspc^ire  was,  jtrohahly,  on  the  one  li.Mid,  tho 
jircifiise  nliiinrianee  of  the  poeiic'id  creative  power, 
with  which  Ilanilel.in  ihe  same  ehtstic  and  invaiiably 
ohjoctive  manner  as  Shakespeare,  treated  sulijeeis  so 
ditlerent  as  were  bis  oratorios  of  iJcbonilt,  /■J.'<llur, 
AlJuiUa,  Sii^iaiiiuih,  T!ifo(hirfi,  Scnif.le,  Snmson,  Solo- 
mon,  Saul,  ./osc/i/c,  Jiidan  MorrtilKtus,  Joshua,  Jcp/itlta, 
lirlsliazar,  llcrculfK,  Alixaudpr'f;  Fctist,  Arts  and 
Cuilalea,  Tlie  Mr^siah,  Israel  iti  Ka/n'l,  etc.  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  in 
artistic  genius  surjiassed  all  Ins  English  contempora- 
ries, as.alcentnrv  and  a  half  previously,  Slmkespearo 
had  surpassed  his.  Lastly,  perhaps,  Gervinus  was 
misled  hy  the  dramatic  force  of  expression  in  many 
of  tho  airs,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  choruses  of 
the  above  Oralorios,  as  well  as  ttie  partiality,  evinced 
in  an  ecjual  degree  by  Handel  and  by  .Shakespeare,  to 
e-lorily  great  nalion.al  deeds  and  heroic  individuals. 
This  partiality  we  have  already  explained  in  Handel 
by  the  nature  of  the  epic  poet  ;  but  the  dramalic 
element  in  Handel's  Oratorios  never  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  musical  E/io^,  nay,  wc  might  almost 
say  that  even  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  and 
treated  is  characteristic  of  that  entire  class  of  pro- 
duction.    How  dramatically  eti'ective,  for  instance,  is 
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the  clioi'iis  in  Israel,  "Das  l?oss  mul  den  Reitcr  Imt 
cr  in  lias  Meei'  ftCBliirzt."  The  conliniunis  liei^'litcn- 
inj;  of  the  niovcinoiit  and  feelini;  poui'Irnyed  eause 
the  Ireineiidons  event  lo  heeonie  Irulh  to  onr  inward 
eye  ;  wo  are  aclnaily  speeialors  shndderiuf;,  thon^h  of 
f;i>r)tl  eoiii'aKe,  I)ut  speelators  ilianks  to  the  power  of  a 
liiftnre,  whieli  hy  its  very  lioniidlcssness  anil  freedom 
inlhuni'd  our  faney  to  the  piieh  of  illnsion.  Were  wo 
to  plaee  this  ehr)ras  on  the  stnqr,  it  would  dra;j:  ;  it 
wunhl  he  heavy  and  nndrainatie  from  the  very 
breadth,  mode  of  exeention,  and  eiimax,  whieli  wo 
now  admire  in  it.  Wlien  ilomer  makes  Aeliilles  and 
AL^amemnon  work  eaeli  otlit;r  up,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arliaians,  till  they  hoKiti  twitching  at  their  swords, 
this,  too,  is  drainatie,  Imt  how  undramalie  would  the 
respective  spi'e<dies  and  answers  of  the  two  heroes  he, 
if  placed  iinaltercil  on  the  stape.  Kvcn  Tlif  Mrssiah, 
the  only  really  rchrfioiis  oratorio  hy  Ilandel,  is  treated 
e/iii-alli/.  Wliilc  Bach  restricts  himself  to  the  Passion, 
llanilel  shows  us  the  Redeemer,  from  the  announce- 
ment of  his  cominc  by  St.  .John  the  Bajitist,  and  the 
hcraldnip  of  his  birth  by  tho  Ani;els  to  the  shepherds 
at  Bethlehem,  until  the  time  of  his  snlferings  and 
tho  Kesurrcrtion.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance, 
where  he  undertook  to  treat  a  purely  Clirislian  subject, 
Handel  is  surpassed  by  Bach  notsimply  on  the  whole, 
but  even  in  a  certain  plasticity  of  exposition  and 
dramatic  weight  of  expression.  This  simply  proves 
once  more  where  the  full  power  of  each  of  tlie  two 
great  masters  really  lay  with  regard  to  Oratorio. 
Wo  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  Handel  was 
prevented  by  English  notions  from  introducing  Christ, 
Pilate,  the  Disciples,  and  the  Jews,  personally,  and 
speaking  according  to  the  Scripture-text,  hy  which 
Bach,  who  could  venture  on  so  doing,  enjoyed  a  far 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
dramatic  expression,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sphere  which 
was  the  permanent  home  of  his  soul.  The  central 
point  of  Handel's  production  was,  on  tho  contrary, 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  people  for 
their  freedom,  intellectual  and  material,  though  in 
saying  thus  much  we  would  not  disparage  the  un- 
doubtedly nniipie  beauties  of  The  Mtssiah.  The 
struggles  in  question  became  for  Handel  hei'oic 
poems,  just  as  the  struggles  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans did  for  Homer.  "Still  mora  evidently  does 
Handel  approach  the  classical  Epopee  in  Hirciilcs, 
Alexitnda-'s  FeasI,  T/ieodora,  Snnvle.  and  Aris  wid 
Galalca.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  classirnl 
traditions  directly  furnished  him  by  tho  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  is  sliown  by  the  titles  of  his  operas, 
among  which  we  will  mention  only  Daphne,  Aclmel us, 
Theseus,  Aleestcs,  Alexander  Severus,  Ar/rippina  Nero, 
Julius  Casar,  Murj'ns  Sccevola,  Parthenope,  Xerxes, 
Porus,  Tiliis,  Pharamund ,  Atalunia,  and  Berenice. 

Just  as  in  plastic  art  the  Renaissance  merged  into 
the  tie-wig  time,  after  Handel  Oratorio  sank  from  tho 
height  it  had  attained  through  him  and  his  brotlier 
Dioscurus,  Bach  ;  only  the  process  did  not  take  place 
in  music,  as  the  youngest  of  tho  arts,  for  a  century 
after  it  had  taken  place  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.*  Handel's  time  (IG.S+1759,)  there- 
fore,  was  called  by  us  the  Renaissance  period,  only 
as  regards  music,  since  plastic  art  at  this  epoch  was 
beginning  to  lose  itself  in  the  Rococo  period.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century,  that  is,  strange 
to  say,  immediately  before  Jlozart  and  Beethoven,  a 
similar  decadence  set  in  for  music,  and  especiallv  for 
oratorio.  As  the  leading  masters  of  the  tie-wig  time 
in  music  we  may  mctition  Hasse,  called  by  the 
Italians  "the  divine  Saxon"  (born  1699,  near  Tlani- 
hurgh  ;  died  178-3  in  Dresden),  and  Graun  (born 
1701  in  Saxony;  died  in  Berlin,  17.i9),  the  favorite 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  oratorios  of  both  these 
masters  go  back  again,  as  regards  their  purport  and 
subject,  to  the  specilioally  Christian  cyclus  :  to  the 
Passion,  Interment,  Resurrection,  etc.,  and  hence  in 
this  respect  follow  Bach,  who,  as  wo  have  seen,  was 
the  hero  of  Christian  Oratorio,  though  from  an 
artlflie  iioint  of  view  they  cannot  be  compared  to  him 
in  the  remotest  degree.  In  the  path  opened  up  by 
Handel  we  Hud,  on  the  other  hand,  our  great  Joseph 
Haydn,  who,  hy  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons,  once 
more  enriched  and  extended  the  range  of  subjects  for 
Oratorio.  These  woiks,  which  a  light  and  a'ity  style 
of  instrumentation,  together  with  a  charming  treat- 
ment of  the  landscape  and  f}enre  elements  in  nature, 
invenicd  with  new  and  epoch-marking  effect,  hobl  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  Handel's  masterpieces 
that  oil  paintings  occupy  to  the  pediments,  filled  in 
with  marble  groups,  of  ancient  temples,  or  that  tho 
romance,  which  as  a  child  of  modern  times  sprang 
from  the  Epos,  holds  lo  this  self-same  Epos.  In  the 
present  century,  the  high  and  pure  style  of  Oratorio 
bore  an  after-crop  of  blossom,  though  only  Epigonian, 
thanks  to  Bcrnhard  Klein  and  Felix  Mendelssohn] 
but  they  have  been  followed  by  no  composer  fit  to  bo 
compared  to  them. 

The  comparison  attempted  by  us  of  all  the  known 
composers  of  oratorio,  numbering  over  250,  from  the 


IDtli  century  up  to  the  present  time,  establishes  the 
fact  that  C'ermani/  was  always  the  principal  country 
for  the  development  and  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
work.  Next  came  Italy,  though,  as  we  arc  aware, 
with  quite  another  tcniicncy.  Oratorio  appears  to 
have  |irogressed  most  slowly  in  France,  a  country 
which,  in  other  hrnnchcs  of  music,  could  bo  honor- 
ably mentione<I  with  Germany  and  It.-ily.  In  Ger- 
many again,  we  hud  the  majority  of  oratorio  com- 
pos(a-s  in  tho  AWlh,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  native-land 
of  Protestantism.  Of  such  composers  as  became 
known  in  Germany  in  the  I7th  century,  two-thirds 
are  from  North  Germany  ;  while,  in  the  ISth  century, 
we  find  there  even  as  many  as  four  fifths,-  among  them 
being  the  corypluei.  Bach  and  Handel,  from  Kisenach 
and  Halle.  Even  the  remaining  ones  in  South 
Germany  belong  mostly  to  the  Protestant  provinces, 
namely,  Fran<'onia,  Snabia,  Baden,  and  the  Middle 
Rhine,  wdiilo  Bavaria  and  the  ^-l?(s/i  iVico-German  prov- 
inces appear  almost  entirely  destitute.  Haydn  is, 
therefore,  a  striking  and  isolated  exception.  Tho 
oratorio  composers  horn  in  the  l.'ith  and  16th  centuries 
were  nearly  all  natives  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  cradle 
of  Protestantism,  that  we  perceive  the  cradle  of 
Oratorio.  If  we  recollect  moreover,  how  evidently 
all  our  literature  is  a  lesiilt  of  tho  deliverance  of 
men's  minds  achieved  hy  the  Reformation,  we  shall 
again  perceive  the  closely  related  development  of 
poetry  und  music,  as  well  as  the  endless  imjiortance, 
not  merely  in  a  specifically  Christian  sense,  of 
Luther'.s  art  for  our  own  nation  and  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

*Proof  of  tliis  i,s  furni.'ihed  by  Christopher  Oluclt  (1714-1787). 
naamuch  as  he  became  the  father  of  tlieclas«ic;il  mu^ii  al  drama 
whieh  spr.ing  from  the  .iutique,  and  freed  Opera  from  the  old 
beaten  path. 


Offilnbacii's  Last  Cancan-ette.  Mr.  Chorlcy 
is  evidently  of  our  opinion  about  the  musical  and 
moral  worthlessncss  of  the  whole  "Grand  Duchess'' 
tribe  of  so  called  operas.  The  London  Athenwum, 
Jan.  4,  contains  the  following  review. 

Pkobinson  Crusoe:  Opera  Comlqne,  en  Trois  Actes 
et  Cinq  TuUeanx.  Paroles  de  F.  Cormon  et  Hector 
Cre'mieux  ;  Musique  de  J.  Oftenbach.  (Paris, 
Brandus.) 

A  blackleg,  let  the  need  be  ever  so  pressing,  can,  by 
no  ingenuity,  metamorphose  himself  into  a  gentle- 
man. Lodii  Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhehnina 
Amelia  Skegijs  could  only  impose  on  persons  as 
innocent  as  tiie  inmates  of  the  Wakefield  Vicarage. 
No  amateur  could  have  reasonably  expected  an 
oratorio  from  Herr  Strauss,  the  waltz  composer,  great 
though  his  genius  was.  Nature  must  be  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in.  If  illustration  of  these  trite  facts 
were  wanted,  it  could  not  be  better  found  than  in  the 
opera  before  us,  which,  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
its  proprietors,  is  convulsing  with  delight  crowds  at 
the  theatre  in  which  it  has  been  produced.  We  have 
again  and  airain  been  assured  that  in  'Robinson 
Crusoe'  M.  Offenbach  would  vindicate  himself  as  a 
coinposer  capable  of  belter  things  than  burlesques, 
and  \vc  "were  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  We  are  obliged  now  for  this  to  substitute  the 
discredit  of  the  certainty  that  he  is  in  'Robinson' 
precisely  what  and  where  he  was  in  'La  Grande- 
Duchesse.'  This  piece,  as  that  was,  is  coarse  and 
flimsy  music  to  a  coarse  and  flimsy  story.  Levity 
without  elegance  cannot  be  more  distinctly  expressed. 

The  vulgarity  of  some  of  the  words  passes  all 
description.  'There  is  a  Sunday  party,  at  which  "lo 
wisky,"  "le  the',"  "les  sandwichs"  figure.  There  is  a 
cookery  book  ditty,  by  Jim  Cokes,  on  the  savoury 
subject  of  "Pot  an  feu."  Vulgarest  of  all  is  tho 
duet  betwixt  the  inevitable  souhrette  and  her  suitor 
(how  gross  as  compared  with  the  Futima  and  Scheras- 
min  of  Mr.  PIanche"s  'Oberon  !')  'The  two  are  on 
the  point  of  being  eaten  alive  by  cannibals,  and  begin 
by  singing  how  the  same  spit  on  which  they  are  to  he 
roasted  will  unite  two  hearts.  And  then  they  ipiarrel 
as  to  which  of  the  pair,  supposing  only  one  of  them 
skewered  for  the  roast,  should  survive  his  or  her 
mate,  and  each  of  the  two  presses  to  be  the  survivor, 
on  the  pretext  that  prolonged  grief  over  a  tomb  is 
less  enduralile  than  being  hasted,  not  to  say  crunched 
half  raw.  To  this  have  we  come,  in  the  most  grace- 
ful, lively,  and  popular  theatre  of  Paris  1 

The  tendency  of  M.  Offenbach's  muse  to  deck 
rubbish,  however  explicable  on  the  score  of  profit,  is 
doubly  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  began  life  as  a 
delicate  and  individual  artist,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
severly  stigmatized.  In  this,  bis  newest  opera,  he 
has  tried,  it  is  obvious,  here  and  there  to  write  with 
care,  as  in  the  first  finale,  p.  1 19,  and  the  second  one, 
p.  211,  especially  from  p.  223  to  the  close  of  the 
movement.  The  symphonic  entr'acte  (p.  130)  is 
almost  as  ambitious  in  its  attempts  at  combination  as 


the  suppressed  hunting-scene  in  'Les  Troycns'  of  M. 
Berlioz,  anil  we  doubt  not  it  i.s  scored  eil'ectivcly  ; 
but  it  is  strained,  strange  and  patchy.  Compare  it, 
for  instance,  with  the  first  movement  of  Spohr's 
"(.'onsecration  of  Sound."  Symphony,  where  tho 
liarnionieH  and  melodies  of  Nature  are  indicated  with 
such  freedom,  yet  with  such  perfect  submission  to 
musical  form  and  order.  Allcctation  (not  without 
cleverness)  cannot  be  pushed  much  fiirihcr  than  in 
pages  75  to  80  in  the  qnatmir  No.  4.  We  could  mul- 
ti|)ly  examples  ad  infinitum  were  it  needed.  What 
may  be  called  tho  popular  portions  of  the  opera  are 
forced  and  faded.  The  music  of  the  savages  is  made 
brutal  enough  by  ttio  well-worn  trick  of  an  unexpec- 
ted interval,  thrust  in  with  rude  persistence.  The 
Sunday  Round,  including  the  "whiskey,  tea,  and 
sandwiches,"  lias  .some  life  in  its  motions,  hut  the 
theme  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Perhaps  tho  best  move- 
ment is  the  strrlto  (p.  161  to  169)  of  the  duet  between 
Ruljinson  and  Fridai/  ;  but  that  there  is  not  one  real 
melody,  even  of  the  modish  French  kind,  from  first 
to  last,  must  bo  felt  by  any  one  who  compares  the 
best  specimen  which  'liobinson'  contains  with  such  a 
tune  as  the  rondo  in  Adam's  'Postilion,'  or  the  sea- 
song  in  his  'La  Reine  d'un  Jour.'  We  tiave  measured 
tho  present  with  the  past  ccmiic  composer  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  cannot  make  the  point  of  our  present 
strictures  clearer  and  keener  than  by  repenting  the 
comparison.  'The  prominence  given  to  this  paltry 
opera  is  the  reason  why  an  amount  of  minute  atten- 
tion is  necessary,  which  its  intrinsic  merits  in  no  re- 
spect deserve.  But  the  most  emphatic  protest,  it  may 
be  feared,  will  not  avail  much  to  arrest  a  downward 
movement,  cheered  on  by  a  frivolous,  and  as  regards 
art,  degraded  public. 

Taste  in  "The  Metropolis." 

"Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws."  This  is  a  very  piquant 
sentence,  if  it  be  not  always  wise  or  true.  But  a 
people  may  be  judged  oftentimes  by  the  entertain- 
ments they  like,  the  hooks  they  read,  the  songs  they 
listen  to,  the  plays  they  crowd  to,  and  the  kind  of 
art  they  encourage  generally.  New  York,  the  great 
financial  capital  of  America,  is,  unfortunately  for  the 
rest  of  tho  nation,  regarded  as  its  moral  and  intellec- 
tual capital.  During  the  past  season,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  taste  of  New  York  has  shown  itself  in 
extravagant  support  of  stupid  dramas,  vulgar  ballets 
and  extravaganzas  in  music  which  are  below  critical 
notice  from  judicious  writers.  The  legitimate  drama 
and  the  Italian  opera  have  failed  in  New  York  during 
the  past  season.  The  Black  Crooh,  the  L'evil's  Auction, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  (sierolstein  and  the  White  Fawn 
have  absorbed  the  attention  of  most  of  the  highly- 
cultivated  citizens  of  New  York. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  have  been  given  in  New  York,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  to  sustain  the  class  of  entertain- 
tains  descrilied  above.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
real  artistic  merit,  cither  literary  or  musical,  in  all  of 
tliem  put  together.  'The  Black  Crook  is  stupid  and 
tiresome  as  a  jilay  ;  hut  it  is  a  showy  spectacle,  and 
there  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  unadorned  female 
loveliness;  the  nudities  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
unities,  in  the  manufacture  of  modern  theatrical 
spectacles.  The  Dtvil  s  Auction,  while  not  better  as 
a  drama,  is  said  to  surpass  the  Black  t.'rook  in  its 
personal  expo-ures.  The  While  Fawn,  which  is  the 
latest  sjaccess,  appears,  from  the  accounts  given,  to  go 
bevond  both  the  others  in  absurdity  and  indecency. 
It  is  distinguished  especially,  in  the  eyes  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  by  the  introduction  of  a  dance  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  lowest  and  vilest  haunts  of  Paris,  and 
wliich  silly,  vulgar  Americans  sometimes  think  worth 
writing  about  in  letters  and  articles  for  the  public 
press,  but  which  sensible  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
may  chance  to  have  seen  it,  generally  avoid  talking 
about.  Even  in  the  subdued  form  in  which  it  is 
represented  in  New  York,  it  is  a  coarse,  ugly  exhibi- 
tion of  the  vulgarest  kind  of  saltation.  But  it  attracts 
and  pleases  in  New  York,  while  good  plays,  contain- 
ing no  such  indecencies,  fail  to  pay  expenses. 

The  -Italian  Opera  has  always  had  a  precarious 
existence  in  America  ;  but  its  refuge  has  generally 
been  considered  to  be  New  York,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  great  and  concentrated,  besides  being  largely 
composed  of  foreigners,  who  are  supposed  to  appre- 
ciate and  support  music  and  the  other  line  arts.  But 
the  Italian  (_)pera  has  been  a  total  failure  in  New 
York,  during  the  past  season.  The  fashion  and  the 
capital  of  the  city  have  been  engrossed  by  the  undress 
ballets  already  referred  to.  and  a  farcical  extravaganza 
[the  Grand  Duchess]  at  tho  French  Theatre,  a  very 
free  and  very  Frenchy  story,  set  to  the  poorest  and 
flimsiest  of  music.  It  is  excessively  funny,  and  when 
well  acted,  as  it  is  by  the  company  in  New  York,  it 
affords  a  very  amusing  pastime  for  an  evening.  But 
that   its   music    and   its    drama   should    drive  out  of 
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fiisliion  fnr  a  whole  senson  Mozart,  liossini,  Eellini, 
Doiiiii'tti,  ViTili,  Heyerbocr  and  (ioimoil  ;  that  it 
and  the  innlity  hallct-dramas  phouhl  drive  ont  Shakes- 
peare, Colriiaii,  Siieridan,  and  oven  Tom  Taylor, 
Bouiicanit  and  Jolin  BronKham,  is  an  impressive 
illuslralion  of  the  kind  of  taste  tliat  prevails  in  ihe 
largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  the  United  States.  The 
attraction  of  this  ahsnrd  and  extravagant  little  faice 
is  cnhanred,  in  New  York  eyes,  hy  the  introduction 
of  the  vnlijar  dance,  referred  to  as  a  feature  of  one  of 
tlie  nudity  liallets  that  are  so  prolitaldo  to  their 
managers.  The  literary  merit  of  the  piece  Is  not 
aliove  that  of  a  commonplace  farce,  and  the  music  is 
of  no  higher  grade.  But,  for  this  season  nt  le.isf, 
with  its  vulgarity  and  its  low  dance,  it  has  really 
killed  the  opera  in  New  York,  just  as  the  nuflity 
ballets  have  killed  the  drama. 

It  ought  to  he  some  satisfaction  to  Ihe  Philadelphia 
puhlic  tlnit  there  has  lieen  no  such  catastrophe  here. 
The  dccint  drama  continues  to  he  fairly  supported, 
and  the  Italian  Opera,  diivcn  hy  starvali(m  from  Xcw 

lYork,    h;is    lieen    generously    and    ricldy    snstaineil. 

IThc  puhlin  of  this  city  has  heen  satisfied  with  good 
operas  and  good  pilays,  and  has  not  craved  the  sensc- 
les.s  and  vulgar  hallcts  and  the  ImshJii  mnsirnl  funvs, 
vuRfaUi'd  ujura^,  that  have  heen  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  theatre-going  public  of  New  York.  They 
have  had  a  cb.ince  to  try  both  of  these  kinds  of  enter- 
tninments  and  there  is  a  proliability  that  tlicy  will 
have  other  such  chances.  But  they  will  laugh  at 
them  or  he  bored  with  them  oidy  a  little  while,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  Ihc'v  will  devote  them- 
selves,  as  the  New  York  |>ulilic  fuis  done,  to  surh  low 

ilriviiililirs,  and  will  neglect  the  better  class  of  musical 

land  dramatic  entertainments. — Are  Bulletin,  I'hila- 
dciiiltki. 


Mr.  Barnett's  "Ancient  Mariner." 

(l''rorn  the  London  Chronicle.) 

It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  iho  meritorious  work  of 
an  English  musician,  who,  better  practised  in  otiier 
brandies  of  bis  art,  now  tuakcs  the  f'aniata  of  Y'/ic 
Anrii'iil  Maiimr  a  first  essay  of  his  skill  in  a  very 
important  de|iartment.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnctt  hail 
earned  a  right  to  the  consideration  of  the  ISirmiug- 
ham  directors  by  his  Symphony  produced  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Musical  Society,  when  those  gciiile- 
mcn  offered  bini  a  commission  to  write  a  t'antata  for 
this  year's  Festival,  the  result  of  which  is  bis  setting 
of  Coleridge's  celebrated  poem. 

The  feeling  i.s  to  be  respected  which  prompts  a 
musician  to  seek  aumng  the  classics  ofanolhrr  .art  for 
a  tlicine  upon  -.vliii  li  lo  exercise  his  own.  It  implies 
some  ditiidcn<'e  to  hope  raihcr  for  ins|iira!ion  iVoni 
the  esteemed  work  of  a  rcvcied  master  than  lo  rely 
iolcly  upon  resources  wiihni  himself.  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  great  merit  in  the  i)rescnt  work  that,  while 
it  emincnily  preserves  the  weird  character  of  the 
poem,  it  most  felicitously  evades  the  full  oxines>ion 
of  its  jirelcrnalural  horror,  and  ]nesents  it  rather  in 
the  charmed  light  td'  a  fairy  siory  than  the  ghastly 
glare  of  a  delirious  dre:\m.  The  verses  are  as  rcalis- 
lic  in  their  manner  iis  they  arc  impossible  in  ibeir 
matter;  and  if  the  sense  of  chimrny  moi^lnre  ihat 
shivers  ibrough  our  entire  being  when  we  rend  them, 
were  to  be  iutensilied  hy  the  I'xpnnsion  of  all  the 
terrible  elements  of  the  text  under  the  powerful  heat 
af  musical  expression,  bnnian  intelligence  would 
scarcely  cudme  ihe  ]uoeess  wiibout  a  feeling  of  re- 
vulsiim.  The  couceplion,  then,  fullils  a  high  province 
nf  poetry,  which  veils  with  grace  whal  would  have 
ippeared  to  be  rei'ulsively  ccnitorled  bad  lis  minute 
portraiiure  been  exaggerated  by  the  protraction  and 
itroiig  emphasis  that  conbl  have  been  given  to  it. 
The  composer  has,  however,  reversed  the  impression 
■'le  poem  convcrs  lo  a  reader,  by  resuming,  nt  the 
:lose  of  the  Camain,  the  musical  iileas  presented  near 
the  opening  by  the  Mariners'  Chorus  lo  the  lines 
;ommencing — ■ 

The  Ai\p  was  cliccrt'J,  the  Irarhor  cleared. 

It  is  true,  they  arc  set  here  to  did'ercnt  wonls ;  but 
Iho  snggeslion  of  their  recurrence  is.  surelv,  that  the 
ship  returns  safely  to  port,  wiih  its  freight'of  linppv, 
trusting  hearts,  and  nn<ler  the  smiling  auspices  of  the 
>nme  sunshine  that  promised  a  good  venture  at  its 
lutset.  The  words  of  the  poet  are  in  some  sort  be- 
lied herein  ;  but  the  elfcct  of  the  mnsienl  composition 
IS  materially  enhanced,  and  the  melodious  character 
hat  pervades  the  whole  work  is  jusiified.  This 
n-ould  have  been  discrepant  with  thc'barrowing  feei- 
ng of  desolation  ami  remorse  with  which  Coleriilge 
leares  us,  and  under  wdiich  the  Ancient  Jlariner 
rehearses  the  entire  narrative. 

There  is  one  fault  manifest  throughout  the  Cantata 
—the  redunilant  repetition  of  words.  It  is  indeed 
admissible,  in  the  diclaration  of  a  sentiment,  to  reiter- 
ate a  line,  or  even  a  single  expression.  Thus,  to 
■cpeat  "I  love,"  "I  hope,"  or  "I    rage,"  is    but    to 


represent  the  continnanco  of  the  state  of  loving, 
hoping,  or  raging.  Upon  this  principle,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  all  composers  to  coustrnct  a  cantahile 
movement  upon  a  brief  sentence,  repeated  as  fre- 
quently as  the  flow  of  the  melody  requires  ;  because 
this  brief  sentence  paints  whatever  condition  of  feel- 
ing may  bo  the  consequence  of  the  dramatic  action. 
They  have  always  distinguished  this  from  the  recita- 
tive, poui  fraying  the  current  of  emotion  that  leads 
up  to  the  moment  of  reflection,  in  which  the  words 
are  never  or  rarely  repeated.  Even  this  custom, 
however,  is  much  narrowed  by  the  musicians  of  our 
own  time,  conspicuously  by  Stdinmann  nnd  Robert 
Franz  ;  under  the  conviction  that  if  a  line  of  poetry 
cannot  be  expressed  m  one  utterance,  it  will  but  ho 
depoetizedby  manihdd  iteralion— a  triilh  which  is,  in 
many  cases,  essentially  dramaiii',  if  not  operatic. 
Even  if  these  views  are  regarded  as  hypercritical, 
and  the  principle  accepted  upon  which  Niozart  and 
Handel,  and  many  between  and  before  them,  wrote, 
nolhing  can  justify  the  repetition  of  iibrascs  in  a 
narrative,  save  only  the  pur|iose  of  showing  that  the 
iiarraied  incident  is  repeated.  Something  worse  than 
prolixity,  therefore,  results  from  the  very  many  repe- 
titions that  occur  in  the  setting  of  the  poem  under 
notice,  whieli  is  almost  wiibout  exception  a  narrative, 
nnd  in  which,  on  tins  accniint,  few  idirases  can  with 
propriety  be  set  twii'e.  The  rare  exceptions  lo  the 
narrative  form  of  the  work,  namely,  the  broken  dia- 
logue between  the  Wedding  (iuesl  nnd  the  Mariner, 
arc,  indeed,  the  ]ilaccs  where  the  ilcralions  ngainst 
which  the  [.resent  obiection  is  nnido  do  not  occur. 
The  fault  i.?  not  a  trilling  one.  It  may  spring  from 
the  composer's  little  experience  in  vocal  writing,  very 
much  of  whii-h  is  needed  lo  enable  a  musician  to 
dcvelopc  an  idea  wiibout  recourse  to  ibis  easy  artifice  : 
the  attainment  of  such  exjieriencc  makes  a  master, 
and  the  skill  in  lis  application  proves  him.  It  may 
spring  from  Mr.  llarncli's  prior  |)ractice  having  heeii 
ainio.st  exclusively  in  instrunienlal  composition,  nnd 
from  his  belief  that  it  is  necessary  lo  njiiily  the  same 
principles  of  construction  to  vocal  music.'  This  is 
([uiic  true  with  regard  to  the  principles  ;  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  more  elaborate  vocal  works  of  ihc 
best  masters  warrants  the  conviction  that  the  rcquisiie 
knowledge  for  their  construction  can  only  have  been 
ntliiiued  through  exercise  in  forms  alike  unprompted 
and  unfetlered  by  words.  Mr.  Burnett,  however, 
appears  to  have  confouniled  gencnd  priuci|)les  with 
particular  forms,  which,  when  they  are  mere  forms, 
and  as  such  mostly  conventional,  limit  rnthcr  than 
guide  the  imnginalion  of  an  nrlist.  The  Songs  wiib- 
out  AVords  of  .Mendelssohn  (those  published  by  liim- 
sell),  a  series  of  simple  pieces  whose  ]irodiielion  was 
SjUvad  over  the  whole  of  the  author's  life,  notably 
cxcm]dify  the  gradual  nhandonment  of  set  forms  of 
consiruction,  coinluned  with  an  unfailing  regard  for 
the  principles  on  which  these  forms  arc  based  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  liilcr  with  ibc  earliest  niiinbeis  of 
.his  series,  will  show  at  a  glanca  the  increasing  free- 
dom wiih  the  advancing  experience  of  ihe  writer. 
Mr.  Barnctt  has  lo  learn  thai  the  recapilnlalion  of 
musical  ideas,  which  much  conduces  lo  the  consis- 
tency and  the  inlercst  of  an  instrumental  movement, 
must  often,  in  vocal  composition,  give  ])l.'icc  to  some 
oiher  conslruclive  resource  fnr  the  altainment  of  these 
(]na!ilies,  witliout  couijiromising  the  iioclical  text. 
One  example  may  well  explain  the  naiiire  of  t:  esc 
objections:  let  it  be  drawn  from  ihe  air,  "The  fair 
breeze  blew,"  which  relates  the  ship's  cnrrv  into  the 
South  Seas,  the  turning  of  her  course,  and  the  rising 
and  llic  selling  of  ihe  sun  ;  the  rccap.itnlaiion  of  the 
whole  of  which  surely  amounts  to  a  statement  of  the 
vessel's  going  back  to  the  south,  and  again  turning 
northwards,  where  the  jihenomena  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  were  once  more  witnessed  bv  the  narrnlor. 

Among  nil  that  is  charming,  nnd  much  that  merits 
far  higher  commendation,  it  cannot  be  denied  lhat 
there  are  some  technical  iioints  of  design  and  of 
detail  that  are  open  to  question.  A  work,  however, 
of  the  mngnitude  and  cbaracler  nf  the  present,  is  lo 
be  tested  by  a  higher  standard  than  ihe  line  and  rule 
of  the  grammarian  ;  and  it  would  he  as  far  beside 
the  jmrpose  to  dispraise  it  for  presenting  a  consecu- 
tion of  fifths,  a  debatcable  resolution  of  a  discord,  or 
a  descent  from  a  leading  note,  as  lo  extol  it  solelv 
for  il.s  freedom  from  such  peccadilloes  of  musical 
syntax.  Moreover,  to  examine  here  at  length  such 
matters  as  these  would  so  greatly  exnggcrntc  the 
iniportanc(!  in  jtroporiion  to  the  creative  and  illustra- 
tive qualilies  of  the  Cantata,  .and  in  proportion  to  its 
general  etVect.  as  to  ]n'oducc  an  entirely  false  im- 
pression of  its  merit. 

Their  consideration,  then,  may  be  discarded,  for 
the  f.ir  pleasanter  task  of  noting  some  of  the  chief 
among  the  many  points  of  interest  wherewith  the 
work  abounds.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Mari- 
ners' Chorus,  near  the  beginning,  an  unsought, 
flowing  stream  of  music,  the  felicitous  expansion  of 
wdiicb  coiistilutes   the  finale  of  the  (?antata.     "And 


now  the  stormblast,"  is  another  choral  piece  of  merit, 
which  rises  in  interest  from  period  to  period  of  its 
diversified  continuance — the  passage  begiiiiiiug  "And 
now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow"  being  remark- 
ably graphic,  and  that  from  "And  then  there  came 
an  albatross"  really  beautiful.  This  is  strikingly 
melodious,  and  the  harmonic  progressions  are  as  new 
as  they  are  natural  nnd  pleasing.  From  this  idse 
unqualified  admiialion.  however,  must  be  reserved  a 
D  flat  bass  note  near  the  close,  ^\liich  obirtides  wiih 
conspicuous  harshness  through  the  charming  smooth- 
ness of  the  phrase. 

Further,  and  very  signallv,  must  be  a[>planded  ilic 
Tenor  Aria  "Down  dropt  the  breeze,  '  which  is  one 
of  the  most  original  pieces  in  llie  work,  is  eminenllv 
singable,  and  reallv  pathetic.  "Wiial  is  (rminionU'  cal- 
led descriptive  music  rises  lo  the  bighesi  level  of  ihe 
idcnl  when,  as  here,  it  aims  at  painting,  not  visible 
objects,  but  the  feeling  these  exciie  in  the  bidiohicr  ; 
and  when,  as  here,  it  aims  successfully — llic  passage 
to  the  words  "\YaIer,  wafer  everywhere"  Iieiiig  a 
)iMrlicularIy  happy  instance  of  such  description. 
Next  must  be  distinguished  the  chorus  "About, 
about,"  >vhich  is  piclnres(pie  and  full  of  fire.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  this  has  a  savor  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  hut  Mendelssohn  himself  might  have  been 
plca>cd  10  have  wriiicn  it.  The  aria  for  contiiillo, 
"(I  sleep,"  is  graceful  mill  singable  ;  its  cfl'cct  in  the 
v.'ork  would  he  betlcr  if  it  were  snug  onlv  once 
inslead  of  twice  ihrimgh  ;  but  this  love  of  rcpelilion 
is  ^Ir.  Barnetl's  frailly.  The  aniinaiion  and  coiiti- 
mnly  of  the  chorus  "The  upper  air"  are  lis  best 
qualilies,  of  which,  however,  it  possesses  so  much  as 
to  alone  for  the  less  merit  of  lis  ideas.  The  qinirlet 
"Around,  around"  ])rcscnts  some  charming  ihoiiglils, 
but  wauls  the  virtue  of  compactness.  "But  tell  nic, 
I  tell  me,"  duct  for  soprano  and  coulralio,  as  represen- 
!  ling  the  voices  in  ibe  air  which  the  i\[ariner  bears 
during  his  trance,  is  nduiirable  at  all  |ioiiiis.  There 
is  no  little  merit  in  conceiving  and  cm'iodying  a  new 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  no\v  lhat  the  Fi'  ischiilz, 
Enryauthe,  the  .^Iidsllmnler  Xight's  Dream,  Melusina, 
and  the  ^\'nlpurgis  Night  are  universally  familiar  ; 
and  this  merit  belongs  to  the  niithor  of  the  )>rcseut 
piece,  which  is  as  beaulifnl  as  new.  The  aerial  effect 
of  the  accompaniment  and  the  constant  inli'icst  of  die 
voice  pans  ably  realize  ibesiiuation  ;  and  llieir  purely 
musical  charm  is  as  great  as  ihcir  rendering  of  tlie 
text  is  poetical.  The  Aria  for  Tenor,  "'J'be  harbor 
bay,''  is  a  graeefnl  melodv  in  the  stvic  of  a  barcarolle, 
though  written  with  three  in  a  bar  instead  of  in  the 
customary  OS  nieasnre^  and  so  evading  iIh;  vexed 
tpiesllon  as  to  the  beginning  of  a  rliyibmical  pcriorl 
nt  ibe  comnicnccm'-nt  or  midllc  of  a  bar.  It  is 
eminenllv  vocal,  and  richly  harmonized  ;  second  in 
inlercst.  indeed,  to  the  previous  song  for  the  same 
voice,  but  second  in  consequence  of  ihe  exceptional 
power  in  the  other,  not  of  any  weakness  in  this.  A 
difllcully  which  must  often  diminish  ihe  rich  cllcet  of 
the  chorus  for  four  female  ^■oices  supporting  a  soprano 
solo,  "This  sernph  haiiil."  is  the  exireincly  high 
range  of  the  solo  pan  ;  nnd  an  (d)sta(de  to  its  efUM'live 
)ierformanec  is  the  great  di-mand  upon  the  extremely 
low  notes  of  the  choral  coutralio.  Tlie  necessary 
means  for  the  execution  of  ibis  piece,  as  of  ilie  soprano 
solo  tbroughont  the  Cantata,  arc  most  rare  of  nitnlii- 
ment  ;  but  in  tins  instance  ihe  end  will  well  repay  the 
endeavor  lo  collect  ihem.  "O  swecier  than  the  mar- 
riage feast,"  the  final  chorus,  is,  as  has  been  said,  a 
rccnpiiulation  of  the  music  that  illusirates  ihe  crun- 
mencement  of  the  evenifnl  voyage,  wiili  such  ain[di- 
ficntion  ns  was  needful  to  give  i\\\o  importance  to  the 
close  of  a  work  of  the  length  and  pretension  of  the 
present. 

luiongh  has  been  said  lo  show  [be  Cantata  to  bo 
ch.'iracterized  hv  jioeiical  ctuicepiion,  fluent  invention, 
and  masterv  of  technical  resources — one,  in  Iriitli.  to 
confute  the  common  ]>rejudice  airninst  English  inusi- 
sliip,  and  one  to  siimulaie  self  reliance  and  miiiual 
confidence  amcmg  all  who  practise  the  musical  ail  in 
this  conntrv.  The  composer,  like  another  ntlmirable 
artist  of  his  own  generation,  Mr.  Sullivan,  received 
his  musical  training  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  ; 
nnd.  after  four  years*  noviciate  in  that  nursery  of 
much  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  kingilom.  went 
to  Leipzig,  also  like  Mr.  Sullivan,  less  to  be  laiighl, 
than  to  lenrn  the  npplicalion  of  the  principles  he  had 
nirendv  ncqiiired.  The  reputation  of  bis  uncle,  the 
author  of  "The  Mountain  Sylph,"  renders  his  suc- 
cess all  the  more  inleresling.  The  world  will,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Barnctt  Iberefore  must,  regard  the 
present  Cantata  only  as  a  commencement  upon  which 
far  higher  thiiiL'S  must  ftdlow.  lo  satisfv  flic  just 
nnibiiion  of  an  artist  or  the  hopes  of  his  wcll-Hisbers. 
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Beethoven's  Biographers. 

Wi'  iiolii'(>  (iccasionally,  in  tlic  Aiiirrican  nnd 
Eii'^lisli  [ir(\ss,  iiaranraplis,  in  wliicli  tlie  Volumes 
I.,  rcs|irct,ivcl3',  of  Tliayci's  and  Nolil's  Bcotlioven 
— '■ovcriiiyr  siihsfantially  tin;  same  part  of  tlie 
in  islci-"s  I'ii'r. — ari-'  placi-il  upon  a  levc],  as  reposi- 
I  >i  i.'sol'ilic  /'i((7.v  ol'llu'  Ilcinri  [ii'iiiid.  IndL-i"!]  one 
fVn  n  an  I'^n-^lish  pm-iodiral.  inad vcrtantiv  admit- 
ted mill  i»ur  rniinnns  (.lonrnal  of  Nov.  9),  leaves 
the.  reader  to  infer  that  in  this  regard  Nohl's 
book  even  deserves  the  preference.  IIow  far 
this  is  the  ease  with  the  first  volume,  the  reader 
may  decide  with  some  (h'gree  of  confidence  upon 
perusing  the  review  of  Nohl's  Vol.  I,  from  the 
Leipziii;  A!li/rinrine  AfusikaliscJi^  Zcilnng,  1864 — 
the  most  inipoitant  German  musical  journal — a 
translation  of  which  we  begin  in  this  number. 
Of  the  notes,  those  followed  by  a  s  are  given  in 
the  original ;  the  others  are  added  by  the  trans- 
lator. As  to  the  mere  quantity  of  new  facts,  and 
their  due  (  lironoliigieal  arrangement,  the  com- 
parison is  altogether  in  favor  of  Thayer's  book, 
wliieh  however  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  recently  published 
volume  of  Nohl.  which,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
has  gained  somewhat  from  the  severity  with 
which  the  first  was  criticized  by  all  the  competent 
German  authorities. 


Music  in  Boston. 

Symphony  Cii.\(;ei!ts.  The  fifth,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  HI,  was  one  of  the  most 
fully  attended  and  most  interesting,  to  judge 
from  the  faces  and  the  sdence  of  the  audience — 
by  far  the  best  sign — rather  than  from  the  clap- 
ping of  hands.  Silence  is  sometimes  quite  the 
opposite  to  "apathy."  A  preference  for  purely 
instrumental  programmes  has  manifestly  grown 
iqion  the  audience  in  these  concerts  ;  accordingly 
the  feast  again  consisted  of  a  grand  Symphony, 
two  Overtures  and  a  dincerto,  thus  : 

Overture  to  ''FierabriiR," Schubert. 

Piimnforte  Coucerto,  No.  1,  iu  C  uiiijor,  Op.  15,  (fir.et 

timi.')  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con   lirio.  —  Lar^o.  —  AllfS^o  sc/ierzando.     (  Ca'Jenzus  by 
Mosrhele.^.] 

Overture  to  "Ruy  nia.s," Mendelssohn. 

^ymp^lony  in  C  mnjor Schuliert. 

LUrof/uction  amt  Allfgro. — Aiiflanle  con  77loto. —  S<-htTZO. — 
Finale. 

Schubert  was  here  represented  in  his  best,  and 
copiously.  But  it  seems  fated  that  that  splendid 
Overture  to  Fierahras  shall  never  get  here  a  fair 
hearing.  Twice  before  has  the  stillness,  in  which 
alone  one  can  come  into  true  relation  with  such 
music,  been  disturbed  ;  this  time  worse  than  ever, 
for  belated  people  would  keep  bustling  into  their 
seats  until  the  very  end  of  it,  spoiling  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  rest.  It  is  too  fine  a  work  to  be 
allowed  to  go  unappreciated.  Tasking  the  full 
force  of  the  modern  orchestra,  it  does  not  deal  in 
mere  sonority,  covering  paucity  or  commonness 
of  ideas  by  imposing  brilliancy  and  fulness  of 
instrumentation.  It  is  thoroughly  dramatic,  full 
of  compressed  inward  fire,  with  which  the  whole 
mass  is  instinct.  The  long  tremolo  crescendo 
■with  which  it  opens  (done  to  a  charm  by  the 
unusually  large  mass  of  strings.)  in  the  dark 
F-minor  kej",   is  as   exciting  as  the  opening  of 


Macbeth.  A  rich  burst  ol'  four  horns  follows; 
but  then  how  sad  a  tlienn;  is  taken  up,  still  by 
the  horn,  in  short,  p.mling  phrases,  whii.-h,  short 
and  simple  as  it  is,  is  dee]ily,  subtly  wrought 
into  the  whole  texture  of  the  overture,  giving 
way  now  and  then  to  a  fortissimo  Allegro,  which 
for  vigor  and  intensity  is  hardly  to  be  matched 
even  by  those  in  Weber's  Overtures.  The  won- 
derful felicity  and  fitness  with  which  eacli  preg- 
nant bit  of  theme  comes  back  again  and  again, 
in  other  keys,  in  other  groups  of  instruments,  still 
with  fresh  interest  and  still  the  same,  shows  the 
imaginative,  plastic  art  of  a  great  master,  true 
tone-poet.  This  young  man  "has  the  divine 
spark  iu  him,"  said  deaf  Beethoven,  looking  over 
some  of  his  earlier  compositions. — Those  who  did 
listen,  resolutely  shutting  out  disturbance,  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  Fit  rnhras  Overture. 

A  good  thing  to  compare  with  it,  and  form  its 
pendent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Concerto, 
though  far  from  equal  to  it,  only  more  taking  to 
the  careless  apprehension,  was  ^Mendelssohn's 
Overture  to  liuij  Bias  (C-minor).  Also  very 
dramatic,  and  not  a  little  out  of  the  usual  vein  of 
Mendcl.ssohn.  It  brings  in  a  speaking  sort  of 
theme,  in  short  broken  phrases,  the  bassoon  being 
chief  spokesman  ;  but  this  is  not  deeply  wrought 
into  the  whole  te.xture,  as  in  the  Schubert  work  ! 
the  themes  succeed  each  other  more  in  the  free 
and  simple  way,  that  leaves  an  open  melody 
exposed  to  ears  that  have  not  learned  the  love  of 
losing  themselves  in  polyjihonic  involutions  (musi- 
cal variety  in  unity).  But  it  is  a  fresh,  original, 
charming  overture,  never  dull   and  never  trivial. 

We  must  speak  of  that  day's  performance  of 
the  great  Schubert  Symphony  in  C  as  perhaps 
the  highest  achievement  in  symphonic  interpreta- 
tion thus  far  of  a  Boston  orchestra.  A  thousand 
or  two  people  that  day  quite  forgot  the  dread  of 
a  lorig  Symphony,  and  after  listening  to  the  last 
note  of  the  four  long  movements,  each  more 
glorious  and  uplifting  than  the  last,  could  wilh  a 
si^h  of  satisfaction  echo  Schumann's  "heavenly 
length."  Surely  all  that  is  said  of  it  In  what  we 
copied  last  time  from  the  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
grammes, is  more  than  justified  in  each  fair 
hearing  that  we  get  of  it  ;  and  this  mis  a  fair 
hearing.  For  so  sustained  a  fiight  of  inspirationi 
lofty,  long  and  glorious,  we  can  look  to  no  other 
instrumental  work  except  the  greatest  of  Beetho- 
ven's. Tliis  is  pure  creative  musical  genius,  in 
its  most  earnest  efiort,  with  consummate  rriastery 
of  largest  means.  "Glorious"  is  the  word  for 
such  a  Symphony ;  you  mount  Jove's  eagle  for  a 
fiight  above  the  clouds  so  soon  as  you  submit 
yourself  to  its  enchantment.  "Perpetual  repeti- 
tion" is  there  of  the  same  passages  and  phrases? 
Yes,  as  there  is  in  the  motion  of  strong  wings,  or 
say  of  chariot  wheels  that  bore  the  prophet  up. 
But,  none  the  less,  perpetual  variety,  exquisite 
contrasts  and  surprises,  new  colors  marvellously 
flushed  o'er  everything  by  some  subtle  masie  of 
modulation  or  of  instrumental  combination.  Think 
of  that  opening  incantation,  the  soft  fairy  horn  ; 
then  the  marked  contrast,  yet  relatedness,  of  the 
two  main  themes  of  the  Allegro:  the  first  so  bold, 
adventurous,  heaveu-stormiug,  ascending  the  car 
for  the  sublime  flight, — the  second,  gay  and  jubi- 
lant, happy  songs  and  harp  strains  ringing  throuch 
the  air  from  the  elated  voyagers, — both  richly 
mingled  with  a  wealth  of  charming  accessory 
thoughts.  Then  the  thoughtful,  solemn  march 
of  the  Andante  con  jMvlo, — a  movement  feeding 
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upon  its  own  deep,  delicious  thought,  so  thai 
its  strength  is  still  "renewed  like  the  eagle's.' 
Once,  midway  in  the  march,  a  reverie  or  tranc( 
scams  to  come  over  the  movement, — we  meat' 
(in  the  words  of  the  article  above  alluded  to) 
"that  wonderfully  touching  passage,  where  th( 
horn  sounds  faintly  note  after  note,  while  th( 
rest  of  the  orchestra  is  all  hushed  and  still,  as  ij 
an  aiu/rl  had  drscemlcd  into  thf.  room  and  weri 
finding  attout  amoiiij  tlie  instntotcnts.^'  Then  thi 
rousing  unison  of  the  strings  as  the  Scherzo  bid 
you  shake  off  dreamy  thoughts  and  soar  again 
and  the  quick,  blithe  answer  of  the  piping  reed' 
and  flutes;  now  a  ringing  shout,  waxing  to  i 
hoarse  barbaric  loudness,  anon  pausing  to  lister 
to  its  own  echoes  softly  falling  in  the  distance,  oi 
to  gather  some  sweet  little  wayside  flower  of  ; 
fresh  musical  fancy.  Then  the  Trio,  with  it; 
wondrous  pomp  of  buoyant  and  triumphan 
rhythm  !  But  grandest  of  all,  say  we  too,  is  thi 
finale,  with  its  stupendous  onsweep,  when  it  ha 
acquired  full  swing  after  the  smart  challenge  o 
the  opening  subject,  answered  by  the  swarminj 
triplets  of  the  violins  with  all  the  reeds  accom 
panying  in  thirds,  as  if  all  the  rainbow-robei 
spirits  of  the  air  came  hovering  round.  As  i 
goes  on  we  hardly  wonder  that  the  author  o 
the  "legend"  (Crystal  Palace  programme)  shouli 
have  dreamed  of  Phaeton  and  the  Chariot  of  thi 
Sun.  Was  there  ever  a  bolder  or  a  more  im 
posing  idea  (except  the  marble  tread  of  Mozart' 
statue,  of  which  they  must  have  reminded  nior 
than  one)  than  those  tremendous  thumps  it 
unison,  upon  the  key  note  of  the  Symphony 
which  startle  you  at  intervals  toward  the  end 

The  newspapers  are  continually  announcinj 
"the  musical  event  of  the  season," — meaninj 
commonly,  for  the  time  being,  any  cheap  sensa 
tion  that  is  loudly  advertised.  Of  course  you  d 
not  take  them  seriously  ;  but  seriously  speakinp 
what  musical  "event"  can  our  city  count  i 
the  experience  of  all  the  winter  thus  far,  tha' 
can  be  considered  quite  so  rare  and  so  signifioan 
as  such  a  listening  to  such  a  perform.ance,  as  w 
had  that  Thursday,  of  such  a  work  as  Schubert 
Symphony  in  C  ?  Mr.  Zeurahx  may  be  prom 
of  his  orchestra  and  of  his  work  that  day. 

Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C,  the  earliest  of  tb 
five,  though  hitherto  entirely  pa.ssed  over  in  favc 
cf  the  greater  ones,  fully  justified  Mr.  L.^xg' 
choice.  It  as  a  lighter,  gentler  eflfort  than  th 
last  three,  neither  of  such  deep  and  spirituE 
poetry  as  the  one  in  G,  nor  at  all  of  the  grea 
heroic  fervor  of  the  one  in  E  flat;  but  we  thia 
it  was  found  more  interesting  than  the  No.  2,  i 
B  flat,  which  we  heard  last  year;  and  it  is  full  ( 
charming  invention,  fresh  and  well-develope' 
thoughts,  and  of  the  young  Beethoven  powei  H'fc 
It  is  very  much  in  the  vein  and  in  the  styh 
especially  the  Largo,  of  some  of  the  early  Sonata 
And  the  three  movements  are  very  individual  i 
character.  Nothing  could  open  more  simpi 
than  the  orchestra  does  in  the  introduction,  an 
the  themes  for  treatment  spring  up  most  natural! 
in  its  path  ;  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lend  equ; 
illustration,  now  by  turns  and  now  together,  an 
the  whole  development  is  graceful,  clear,  svmme 
rical,  delightful.  In  the  piano  part  there  is  n 
great  striving  after  brilliant  effects  or  rioting  i 
intricate  embellishment.  The  ornaments  aiJ'^Oii 
simple,  neat  and  graceful.  There  was  abundar'j|^'4i 
opportunity  for  the  player  to  show  his  goc 
taste,  the  ease  of  reserved  power,  the  subjectit 
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i:  deft,  tliorou^lily  practiced  liands  to  expression  ; 
i  which  Mr.  Lanj;  eminently  did  show.  And 
;)  less  in  the  religious,  rich  repose  of  tlie  slow 
pvement,  and  in  the  picpiant,  sportive  liondo  of 
ie  finale.  It  was  a  most  ele;;ant  and  happy 
mdering  of  a  charming  conijiosition  willi  which 
[  were  glad  to  have  made  accpiaintance.  To 
,eak  of  improvement  in  so  accomplished  a 
ister  of  the  instrument  as  Mr.  Lan;;  has  been 
'  years,  would  seem  supercilious  almost;  yet  we 
ist  note  with  pleasure  the  more  even  and 
!lbdued  force  which  lie  now  shows  in  the  stronj; 
■issages,  without  any  sacrifice  of  contrast  or 
..'iphatic  point. 

The  programme  of  lliis  week  (of  whirh  wo  shall 
leak  in  our  next  nunihcr)  is  of  (piite  a  diffL'rcnt 
<|U-aeter,  lighter,  yet  hardly  less  interesting.  Instead 
in  great  Schubert  Symphony,  too  smaller  ones  in 
|j  old  familiar,  cliarining  style  of  Jlozart  and  Ilaydn 
•  ihe  latler  the  one  in  G  which  pleased  so  in  the 
Ijrd  concert ;  the  Mozart  is  tlio  No.  I,  in  D,  without 
Inuct.  For  Overtures,  Beethoven's  Corwtanus  and 
];nde!ssohn's  3/,liisinit.  And  Mr.  Otto  ])i:e.si;l, 
jlding  to  the  solicitation  of  the  whole  Coinniitlec, 
lys  the  I)-minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn. 

riic  seventh  concert  will  como  ou  Tliursday, 
}j.  13,  and  will  consist  of  Bceilioveii's  /'nslonil 
ihiiilioiii/,  the  Overture  to  "Anacrcon,"  hy  CIiitu- 
ik,  Wclier's  Jiihilri'  Overture,  and  the  Ivmiiuir  (_'ou- 
Co  (if  Chopin,  played  hy  Mr.  Ilcoo  Li;ciNn.viii>. 

t'he  plan  of  the  eighth  and  l.ist  Concert  is  not 
Blled.  The  idea  of  repeating  the  Choral  Symphony 
i.'ihandoned,  partly  for  want  of  time,  leaving  it  to 
bigiven,  with  greater  means,  in  the  Ilamlel  and 
lydn  Society's  Festival  next  May.  I'erhaps  Beet, 
hen's  "Choral  Fantasia,"  for  piano,  orchestra  and 
c'rus,  which  seems  to  contain  the  first  gonn  of  ilie 
£nphony,  will  he  performed  ;  with  pcrliajis  a  lepcti- 
til  of  the  Schuhcrt  Symphony,  (for  which  there  is 
Bfh  call),  or  else  the  ICniiai,  and  another  feature 
ItdJ  he  the  "Micitsslille"  Overture. 


'yEDNKSi>AY  Afti:knocin  CoNcriiTS.  AVintcr 
bjnot  smiled  on  the  Orcluslral  rriiciu  thus  f.ir  ; 
lii^v  and  rain  have  caused  thin  luiuses.  But  the 
ctjicrts  have  hecti  excellent,  hoth  in  the  classii-al 
Bijin  the  lighter  music,  and,  if  persisted  in  ou  the 
liVe  plan,  with  the  same  nicely  of  execution,  must 
yidraw  crowds  to  the  Music  Hall  Last  week  they 
;ib  the  first  Symphony  hy  Cade  (C minor)  ;  the 
Orture  to  A'hi/  Bias,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  pretty 
31  to  La  SiTr}ic,  hy  Anher;  a  luscious  new  Strauss 
Vttz  (op.  .■no!)  called  ■•k'Uiislle}-  Lchm"  (Artist 
[il);  "Spring's  awaking"  again;  and  Mr.  SrniTt.- 
-rij,  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  see  in  his  old  place  at  the 
acjl  of  the  violins,  played  a  Violin  Solo,  "Faudau- 
W  by  Moliqne. 

'his  week's  concert  was  particularly  good,  in 
Hfer  and  in  cxecuiion.  "  The  Jlidsumincr 
Sjit's  Dream"  Overture  was  very  delicately  ren- 
le^i  ;  and  the  beautiful  E-llat  Symphony  of 
M  art,  with  its  stately  introduction,  its  witching 
Vlaet  and  'J'rio,  its  continual  unfolding  of  fresh 
ill  ms  through  all  the  movements,  made  all  forget 
h  itorm  that  raged  without.  The  sweet,  solemn 
tljic  of  the  Bridal  Procession  in  Wagner's  Lohen- 
.ir.'  albeit  somewhat  overstrained,  and  crowded  in 
h harmony,  was  hoard  with  interest.  'I'he  Strauss 
mtz  was  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  ol'  the  tribe, 
..liiiwas  called  "Village  Swallows."  Jlr.  HeixicivE 
JO;  a  good  Cornet  rendering  of  a  popular  German 
Jflid  :  "How  fair  thou  art."  The  concert  ended 
»i}  the  Overture  to  I'./co,  by  Beissiger.  The  bas- 
loj  and  clarionet  j>airs,  to  which  Mozait  seems  so 
al,    made    tlienisi^lvcs    very    faseinaling    in     the 
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Nert  Wednesday  we  hope  the  I  nion  will  have  a 
erowde(l  hall. 

OiKi.'s  IIiiiii  Axn  XiiniiAL  Sciiooij.  We  spent 
a  most  interesting  hour  last  Satunlay  in  this  seliool 
in  Mason  Street, —  the  fine  flower  and  completion 
of  our  public  school  system.  It  w.as  a  musical 
exercise — a  concert  in  fact — arranged  hy  Mr.  Eicn- 
BEiiG,  who  has  been  their  teacher  for  the  past  year, 
for  the  reward  and  fresh  excitement  of  the  pupils,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  some  of  the  School  Committee  and 
a  few  invited  guests.  Tlie  young  ladies,  four  or  five 
huniheil  we  should  think,  made  the  whole  room  a 
scene  of  beaming  intidligenee  and  hcnuty.  There 
was  a  set  programme,  in  whiidi  three-iiart  choruses 
by  Abt,  Kossini,  &.V.,  beautifully  sung  by  the  fi-esli 
maiden  voices,  alternateil  with  seletrtions  of  classical 
Chamber  music.  These  were;  the  Andante  and 
Variations  fmm  Beethoven's  string  Quartet,  0]>.  18, 
No.  .'),  plaved  artistically  by  Messrs.  ICichberg.  Fori!, 
and  the  brothers  II.  and  A.  Suck.  Nothing  coidd 
enhance  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  music  more  than 
to  witness  the  sincere  delight  in  all  those  attent  faces. 
The  Allegro  and  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Violin 
Sonata  in  F  were  finely  ]dayed  by  .Mr.  Ficliberg  and 
Mr.  Sharhind,  rhief  singing  leacber  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  wdiorn  we  may  compliinent  upon  the  excel- 
lence he  has  sf)  quietly  acquired  as  a  pianist.  A 
''Beliginns  Medilation"  bv  Mr.  I-'iehberg,  really 
benuiifnl,  was  phived  bv  himself  fviulinland  Mr. 
Thaver  on  the  rceil  organ  ;  Inllowed  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  violin,  organ  ami  piano  ol  the  Andante  in 
Beethoven's  K-flat  (Jninlel.  Mr.  .^barland  playeil 
some  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  wiihnntAVords.  Finally 
a  gor)d  "Bcli^ious  March,"  by  Mr.  Kicld)erg,  hu- 
miirnusly  aniujuni'ed  by  him  as  "hy  a  (icrmau  com- 
|ioser  of  the  /c/.'.(  ceniury." 

All  these  fine  things  found  eager  amlience.  Ti'cals 
of  tdassical  C'haud)er  music  in  a  free  school  !  Is  not 
this  a  new  idea  '?  Anil  is  it  not  an  adndrablc  one  ? 
This  is  briu'.'ing  models  of  pure  art,  the  (luintesseuce 
of  music,  home  to  every  [Mipil  in  the  advanced 
(dasses,  and  is  like  surrounding  their  sciujiil  room 
with  the  immortal  works  of  Baphael  and  Titian. 
Betlinng  inlluence,  a  higher  taste,  must  come  from  it. 
Art  in  its  higher  models  quickens  tlietn,  at  the  sai-oe 
time  iliat,  beginning  at  the  other  enil,  in  humble 
rndimenis,  they  are  tau;;ht  to  read  simple  music  and 
to  sing.  A  brief  examinalion  by  the  teacher  occupied 
:i  pause  in  the  eoneeit,  and  a  few  unexpected  questions 
showeti  the  L'iils  to  be  clear  in  their  minds  about 
intervals,  major  and  minor  scales,  ^*s^c.,  and  that  ihev 
had  been  sueeessfully  tauizht  to  identify  the  notes  of 
short  musical  phrases  pilayed  to  them,  and  dictate 
them  for  the  teacht^r  to  write  ujiou  the  blacklioard. 


T)i:atii  kv  .MontTZ  Haii'Tmaxn'.  Another  of 
the  foremn-.t  tnu^ical  characters  of  our  time  has 
])assed  awav.  Moritz  Uauptmann,  loved  and  revered 
hy  all  the  Leipzig  students  (of  whom  we  have  not  a 
few  here  in  America),  long  lime  the  occupant  of  old 
Sebastian  Bach's  place  as  "Cantor"  of  the  Thomas- 
scliulc,  and  professor  iti  the  Conservalorium,  died  in 
Leipzig,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  illness,  on  the 
third  of  January.  Only  last  October  they  were 
celebrating  bis  7.*)lh  birihthiy  and  his  2.')th  year  '■.Ju- 
bilee" as  Cantor,  with  feast  and  music,  maiidy  from 
his  own  compositions.  A  brief  notice  in  the  Xene 
Ziitii-hrlft  tells  us  : 

"Uauptmann  was  born  in  Dresden,  Oct.  '..3,  1792. 
His  father,  superintendent  of  the  board  of  works 
there,  seeing  the  hoy's  strong  tendency  for  music,  had 
him  at  an  early  age  instructed  in  the  violin,  the  piano 
and  in  harmony,  although  intending  hitn  to  he  an 
architect.  But  finally,  owing  tn  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  some  of  his  son's  attempts  at  composition,  he 
yielded  to  his  wish  aud  sent   him    for   more   earnest 


musical  studies  to  Spohr  in  Gotha.  A  year  later, 
1S12,  he  got  an  appointment  as  violinist  in  tiie  royal 
cripdie  in  Dresden.  In  ISl,'!  he  took  leave  of  absenco 
to  go  aud  study  half  a  year  in  Vienna,  wbiiher  Spohr 
had  gone  as  theatre  conductor.  lu  Dresden  H.  lived 
till  ISl.'j,  and  in  that  lime  wrote  a  Mass  in  G  mnior 
(now  lost)  and  other  church  pieces,  many  songs,  a 
string  Quartet,  a  Violin  Souata,  occasiomd  Cantatas, 
Fugues,  &e.  In  1815  be  went  as  music  teacher  with 
the  family  of  Prineo  Kepnin  to  I'uliawa,  where  he 
found  rich  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  in  counter- 
])oint,  mathematics  and  mitur.d  sciences,  ami  to  eotu- 
plete  various  compositions,  es|ieeially  his  ojjera 
Mathiltlf.  In  1820  he  returned  to  r)re,...hn,  where 
he  lived  a  private  citizen  nil  ISUi.  ;irid  nini|.c>~ed  his 
string  Quartet,  op.  7,  and  bis  vucal  .M.iss  m  J'"  udnor. 
Then  be  wa^  i-alled  as  violuiist  to  the  Court  orelies. 
tra  in  Ca>sel.  in  wbicli  position,  chained  espec- 
ially by  Spohr,  be  reiiiaitied  tor  twenty  years, 
e.\erting  a  great  inlluence  as  a  theoretic  teueber  and 
creating  several  of  his  jirincipal  works,  sueli  as  the 
'  .S'lt/cc  Ji'ffina'  and  the  G minor  .Mass.  His  opera 
'Mal/iildc'  was  riqieatctlly  brought  out  with  sneeess. 
In  1841  he  married  Suseiie  Hummel,  daughter 
of  the  Director  of  the  Academy  there. 

In  1812  be  was  called  to  Leipzig  as  Cantorand 
Music  Director  of  the  Thomas  Church,  and  in  184.'l 
he  beeauic  a  te.icher  in  tlic  newlv  fouinled  Cotiserva- 
loriuui.'' — The  good  be  lias  ilone  there  for  a  ijuarter 
of  a  century  is  too  well  kuowii  lo  need  more  words 
at  present. 


Ml!.  I'aini/s  .Mvss.  —  It  is  now  preitv  certain  that 
w-e  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  very 
elaborate  and  niiaiioiious  composition  (jf  our  young 
countryman, — a  Mass  ou  the  largest  scale — loo  large 
to  be  available  in  the  Church  service,- — for  full  choir, 
orchestra  and  soli.  It  was  warmly  received  last 
summer  in  Berlin  ;  and  now  the  liiends  id'  .Mr.  P.iine, 
including  the  President  and  Professors  at  Cambridge 
and  many  «f  the  most  musieul  citi/.ens  of  liosion, 
have  resolved  that  the  heavy  pecuniary  risk  involved 
shall  be  no  bar  to  its  having  a  f.iir  heariiiL:  here  at 
home.  We  take  pleasure  iii  ])ublishiiig  the  following 
note : 

Basloii.  Drr.  i,  1S>;7. — I.  Iv.  I'liiiie,  K.ii.— Dwir  Sir.— We 
h.vve  tit'itrd  with  iiiueli  i)k-a.sure  of  tile  iipproljiition  witli  wliich 
your  .Mass  wii.s  rcceivi.J  liy  the  .sx-Terely  critical  iiiKjinncc  of  the 
Berlin  8iiiK..\c:ni,'iiii''.  In  the  liope  [lint  your  cfTDrts  in  a 
noble  :ili,l  iliflleult  region  of  art  may  he  recoijuizinl  and  apprc- 
ciatL-J  by  \our  countryineii,  we  wmiKl  sug-icst  tijat  you  laki* 
uiea-iiircs  for  the  lirodtictioii  of  \ our  coiiiliositlon  In  Boston 
the  coming  Se.o.^on.  .\ssiiring  you  of  our  liearty  ro:i[,enitioii 
jn  any  way  in  wliieli  we  ran  be  lieitifiil  We  are  sincerely  your 
frien'Ls,  IJenjaniiii  I'eirce,  Tlioma.s  Ilitl,  it.  Iv  .Vpthorp.  11.  \ 
(JouKt..T,  r.  Putnam,  II.  W.  I'ickerioff.  .1.  liaxter  I'pham, 
Theron  J  Dale,  U.  A.  liiirtol,  .J.  It.  Lowell.  II.  W  Longl-Uow, 
I".  .1.  ChilJ,  John  S.  Dwisht,  II.  F.  B»i.;Ut,  II,  Ware,  .Samuel 
Jennisdi,  It.  .1.  Lang,  \\'aIcott  Oibbs. 

Mr.  I'aine  having  aeccfited  this  invitaiion,  and  sub- 
scriptions having  come  in  liberally  and  eagerly,  the 
Concert  will  be  given  on  Easter  .Sunday  Evening 
(April  12),  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  with  a  Full 
Chorus  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  A.ssociation,  and 
the  best  Solo  talent.  The  juice  of  tickets,  with 
secured  seats,  is  One  Dollar  each.  Those,  whom  the 
subscripiion  ])aper  has  not  reached,  will  find  Mr. 
Peck,  at  the  Music  Hall,  clieei  fully  ready  to  aid  iliem 
in  picking  out  good  seats. 


A  CoMPLi.MF.NT  WORTH  Havino. — The  following 
has  alieaily  been  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  yet 
our  musical  record  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out it. 

The  Acre  Liszt  to  theMesshs.  Chiokerixg. 
— The  Abbe'  Liszt,  the  greatest  of  European  |iianists, 
has  just  addressed  to  the  Messrs.  Chickering  the  fol- 
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lowinu  letter,  tlio  only  testimonial  in  favor  of  n 
pianoforto  maker  wliicli  ho  lias  over  given  in  Europe 
or  Anieriea. 

Ituanslation.] 

Home,  Deo.  20,  18C7. 

"^tlss)■s.  Chlrl.iritiij ;  It  is  very  agreeable  to  nic  to 
aiM  my  name  to  the  coneert  of  praises  of  wliieli  your 
pianos  are  the  ohject. 

"To  ho  just  I  must  deelaro  them  perfect,  and  yjfr- 
Jecthsinics  {siipcihitirt'li/  jicrft'ct). 

"Tliero  is  no  quality  which  is  foreign  to  them. 
Your  instruments  possess  in  the  supremo  degree 
noliilitv  and  power  of  tone,  clusticity  and  security  of 
touch,  harmony,  brilliancy,  solidity,  charms  and  jircs- 
tigc  ;  and  thus  t)ifer  a  harmonious  ensemble  of  perfec- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  all  defects. 

"]*ianists  of  the  least  pretentions  will  find  means  of 
drawing  from  tlieni  agreeable  elFects  ;  and  in  face  of 
such  ]ii'oducts — whicli  truly  do  honor  to  the  art  of 
the  construction  of  instruments — the  role  of  the  critic 
is  as  simple  as  tliat  of  the  pnldic  ;  the  one  has  but  to 
applaud  them  conscientiously  and  with  entire  satis- 
faction, and  the  other  but  to  procure  them  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  congratulating  you  sincerely  upon  the  great  and 
decisive  success  obtained  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris. 
I  am  pleased  to  anticipate  the  happy  continuation  of 
the  same  in  all  places  where  your  pianos  will  bo 
heard,  and  I  beg  that  you  accept,  gentlemen,  the 
expression  of  my  most  distinguished  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  consideration." 

(Signed)  r.  Li.szT. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. — This  associa- 
tion, which  completed  the  tliirtieth  year  of  its  useful 
life  yesterdav,  met  in  its  new  and  pleasant  library, 
room.  No.  120  Tremont  street,  last  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  to  elect  officers  and  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  Tlie 
record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Ware.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
read  the  report  of  the  directors,  which  was  a  docu- 
ment of  considerable  length  and  great  interest,  pre- 
senting an  encouraging  view  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
association,  and  offering  several  valuable  sntrgestions 
for  increasing  still  further  its  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Thorndike,  showed  that  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
new  room  had  necessarily  encroached  somewhat  upon 
the  income  of  the  concert  fund,  and  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  fund  could  be  restored  by  proper 
measures  during  llie  ensuing  year.  The -librarian's 
report  enumerated  many  valuable  additions  to  the 
litnary  during  the  past  year.  The  old  board  of 
officers,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  was 
reijiected. 

President,  Henry  W.  Pickering. 

Vice-President,  John  S.  Dwight. 

T!er_ording  Secretanj,  Henry  Ware. 

Corresponding  Secrrlary,  Francis  H.  Underwood. 

Treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Tliorndike. 

iJireclors  at  Larije,  C.  F.  Shinimin,  B.  J.  Lang. 

The  association  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  ten 
active  members  and  seven  honorary  members.  Its 
annual  supper  will  take  place  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith,  caterer,  in  Bultinch  street,  next  Monday 
evening. — Adt-ertiser,  Jan.  21. 

New  York,  Jan.  20. — On  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 

ISth,  at  Irving  Hall,  occurred  the  second  of  Mason 

and  Thomas's  soire'es  of  chamber  music.  Mr.  Mason 

was  the  pianist  and  will  alternate,  during  the  season 

with  Mr.  Mills  at  these  concerts.    The  audience  was 

about  as  large  as  on  the  former  occasion  and  we  had 

tlie  appended  programme  : — 

Qu-irtet,  A-niinor.  Op.  9 Volkmann. 

Tlio,  IP.  F.l  Op.  99.  15  flat Scbubert. 

Qaartct,  E-mioor.  Op.  59,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Of  the  Volkmann  Quartet  it  may  be  remarked 
that  one  ought  to  hear  it — or  any  other  new  work — 
several  times  before  giving  a  decided  and  absolute 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Quartet  seems 
to  lack  unity  and  force  and  is  of  unequal  merit.  For 
instance  the  third  movement,  an  extremely  neat 
Presto  with  a  beautifully  quaint  Trio,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  other  movements :  it  would  appear 
that  no  sustained  purpose  underlies  the  whole. 

The  Schubert  Trio  is  too  well  known  to  musicians 
to  need  many  words  :  the  Andante — practically  a 
'song  without  words' — taken  firstly  as  a  solo  by  the 
'cello  with  piano  accompaniment,  is  calculated  to 
delight  even  those  whose  appreciation  of  advanced 
art  is  very  small.    It  seemed  the  essence  of  melody. 


Mr.  Mason  jdaycd  the  piano  in  his  usual  polished, 
refined  and  gentlemanly  style  ;  but,  why  inY/  be  not 
give.n.5  a  little  more  fire  and  passion  ?  That  is  just 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  liis  playing  very 
enjoyable. 

The  efiect  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  pieces,  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  'cello  was  not  in  accord  with  the  other 
instruments  ;  this  was,  of  course,  painful. 

Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  Messrs.  M.  and  T. 
to  adopt  analytical  programmes  1  At  the  Monday 
I'opular  Concerts  and  at  the  Matine'esof  the  Musical 
Union  (London),  jiamphlct  jirogrammes  are  gotten 
up  containing — often — a  short  sketch  of  the  composer 
of  each  work  performed,  and  also  short  excerpts  from 
the  work  itself;  these  little  books  are  very  attractive 
and  interesting  and  find  a  ready  sale — at  the  concerts 
I  have  mentioned — from  two  reasons  ;  firstly  because 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  secondly  because  one 
can  get  no  other  programme  :  they  are  occasionally 
too  voluminous  : — I  have  one  in  which  there  are  some 
twenty  pages  devoted  to  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op. 
IOC,  and  to  Madame  Arabella  Goddard's  performance 
of  the  same. 

The  next  Soiree  will  be  given  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  29th,  when  the  Beethoven  Piano  Trio 
in  B-flat,  Op.  97,  will  be  the  principal  attraction. 

Jan.  27. — On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  25th,  oc- 
curred the  3d  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Concert.  The 
orchestra  numbered  48  ;  Mme.  Ackermann  (soprano) 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hall  (baritone),  Messrs.  Schmilz  and 
Lotze  (French  horns),  and  F.  Letsch  (trombone), 
were  the  soloists.  I  quote  such  portions  of  ti  e  pro- 
gramme as  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

1.  Svniphony,  No.  4.  Op.  90,  A-major Mendelssohn 

2.  Trio.  And;inte.  2  horns  .and  trombone Eerj^niann' 

3.  Poeme  S^mphonique  ' ^Tbe  Ideal." Liszt' 

The  "Italian"  Symphony — as  it  is  termed — was 
written  in  1833,  and,  although  called  No.  4,  is  really 
No.  2,  antedating  the  "Scotch"  (No.  3)  by  some  nine 
years,  and  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's 
death.  It  is  of  course  a  charming  work  ;  the  fresh- 
ness and  grace  of  the  opening  movement,  the  quaint- 
ness  and  dignified  sadness  of  the  Andante,  (I  once 
heard  this  movement  played  by  Pasdeloup's  orchestra 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  encored),  the 
quietude  of  the  Minuelto,  with  its  warm  interrogative 
horn  Trio,  and  the  wild  rush  and  hurry  of  the  Salta- 
rello  presto, — all  form  a  whole  of  wonderful  variety, 
completeness  and  unity.  It  was  well  played,  but  had 
the  orchestra  been  larger  the  effect  had  been  finer,  for 
a  little  thinness  was  occasionally  noticable.  A  fine 
analysis  (by  J.  S.  D.)  of  the  Symphony  was  printed 
upon  the  programme. 

The  Trio  by  Bergmann  for  two  French  horns  and 
trombone  is  a  very  pleasing  composition  ;  while  not 
surprisingly  original,  it  is  melodious  and  attractive 
and  some  of  the  harmonic  changes  are  very  neat ;  the 
transition  of  the  theme  from  the  original  key  into 
G-major  has  a  pleasing  effect.  It  was  demonstrative- 
ly encored. 

Mme.  Ackermann  sang  an  Aria  from  Mozart's 
JXozze  di  Fiqaio.  She  seems  to  possess  a  very  fair 
voice  and  a  sufficiently  good  memory  to  sing  without 
score  ;  unfortunately  she  sang  fearfully  sliarp  and 
there  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  her 
voice  and  the  orchestra.  I  observed  a  printed  notice, 
at  the  foot  of  the  programme,  to  this  effect: — "The 
vocalist  for  each  of  the  remaining  concerts  will  be 
the  best  available."  I  am  to  infer — I  suppose — that 
good  singers  refuse  to  cross  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

The  "Ideal"  poem,  performed  at  the  Symphony 
Soire'o  two  weeks  ago,  was  inflicted  upon  the  patient 
Brooklynites,  who  bore  the  visitation  with  noble 
fortitude  and  a  cheerful  resignation  pleasant  to  behold. 

At  the  next  concert  the  attractions  will  be  Beetho- 
ven's Pastoral  Symphony,  and  Mozart's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  D-miuor,  to  be  played  by  Richard  Hoffman. 


Sprial  Botins. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF  THE 

Ij  -A.  T  E  S  T      Is/L  XJ  S  I  C 
Publiubcd  by  Oliver  Ditsoa  U  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Ah,  ha  !  now  your  Highness  may  see.      (The 

Complaint.)  "  Grand  Ijalcliess. 

We,  merry  licarted.     (En  tres  bon  ordre.)    .Song, 

Grand  iJutrJiess. 
Mount,  away  !     (A  cheval  !)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dulc/tess. 
Grenadier,  why  these  grimaces.     (Que  vcut  dire 
cette  grimace.     Duet.  Grand  Dutchess. 

Count  Max.     (Max  etait.)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dutchess. 
At  the  repast.     ("Au  repas.)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dutchess. 
Six  new  selections.  The  first  is  poor  Fritz's  mourn- 
in*;  over  his  beating,  which  we  may  be  sorry  for  also, 
as  he  and  Wanda  are  the  only  really  pood-hearted  char- 
acters  in  the  play.  The  second  is  the  account  of  the 
battle,  to  a  most  sprightly  melody.  The  third  is  very 
spirited,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  last.  The  pretty 
duet  between  Wanda  and  her  loTer,  and  tha  etory  of 
Count  Mas  close  the  list. 

She  lives  near  the  old  Mohawk.  Song.C.  W.Moore. 
I  will  not  be  with  you  long.     Song  and  Chorus, 


C. 


A.  White. 

Song  and 

Hides. 

Turner. 

WeUnian. 


Moore. 
II 

Cherry. 

Bassford. 

Leybourne. 


The  Outcast.     Where  are  the  friends. 

Chorus. 
Parting  thoughts.     Ballad. 
Dont  borrow  trouble,  love.     Song. 
Little  Elo.     Song  and  Chorus.         C.  W.  Moore. 
She  sleeps  mid  the  flowers.      Song  and  Chorus. 

Lutz. 

Row  on,  I'd  have  thee  by  my  side.      Song  and 

Chorus.  Holder. 

The  wind  at  night.     Song.  A.  H.  Morton. 

Sweet  Willie.     Song  and  Chorus.    T.  B.  Bishop. 

Bright  eyes  are  glistning.     Song.  Hobson. 

AU  these  are  well  constructed  ballads  and  songs  by 

men  who  know  juct  what  will  please   the  public,  and 

contain  a  great  deal  of  good  melody. 

Let  her  rip.  Song  and  Chorus. 
We'll  march  round  the  world.  Son' 
Starlight  Nell,  or  the  Gypsey's  song. 
The  Secret.  Song. 
Have  you  seen  Ruth.  Song. 
Dickens  is  the  man.  Song. 
Ada  with  the  golden  hair.  Song.  C.  W.  Moore. 
Popular  style,  but  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
with  a  comic  element. 

Instrumental. 

Grand  Dutchess  Quadrille.  Strauss. 

"  "  "         Strauss  arr.  by  Kniqht. 

These  contain  favorite  melodies,  differently'  ar- 
r.angej. 

Can  can  Galop. 

Phrensied  dance   of   the 
however,  a  pleasing  melody 

Grand  Dutchess  March. 
Qnite  inspiring. 

Heather  hell  Waltz. 

Pretty  and  not  difficulti 

Arcadian  Mazourka.  Hawthorne.  ', 

A  reminiscence  of  Arcadia,  perhaps,  with  accepta- 
ble music. 

Arms  Waltz.  Gudera.  l.C 

Fine  vignette  of  the  coats  of  arms  "  of  all  nations.' 
ami  dedicated  to  the  young  ladies  of  Itutger'fi  Insti- 
tute, New  York.  • 


Grand  Dutchess,  ■ 
conspirators  which  has, 

Made.  ' 

Baker,  i 


Soldier  boy's  March.       "Crystal  Gems.^ 


Kml-el. 


Mfihel  Waltz. 

Fairy  Tale  Polkft.  " 

AH  pretty,  and  adminibly  arranged  for  beginners. 
Iron  Boots  Quickstep.     For  Guitar.      "  Hayden. 
Warbliiii^s  at  eve.  *'         "  " 

Brightest  eyes  Galop.  "         *'  *' 

Monastery  Bells.  "         "  " 

Old  friends  in  a  new  dresa. 

Kemini.^cences  of  Bruges.     (Carillon.)  S.  Smith. 
The   Bell.s   of    Bruges  no  doubt  rang  merrily  when 
Smith  was  there  ;  and  their  chimes  resound  through 
this  brilliant  piece. 


Music  BT  Mail — Mupic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  be 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {abc 
one  Cfnt  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  f.  Persons  a' 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  taving  of  time  a 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent 
double  these  rates. 
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Nohl's  "  Youth  of  Beethoven." 

(From  the  Leipy.]'^  All^emiMiie  Musik  ilisctio   Zuitun;?,   tnuis- 
lati^Ll  for  tills  Journul). 

It'un  -lU'ion  } 

15ketii()VKN's  Lkhkx,  von  TiUDWin  Xdiir,. 
Erster  Banil  :  !)ir  Jiii/rinl,  ■[77(>-:ii.  (Wicn. 
Markgraf,  ISiU.) 

"Dawn"  {lJdinmei,iii<i)  is  tin'  lii'.idlnL'  of  the 
seoonil  pt'rioil  of  Reelhovcii's  voulli ;  it  cxtumls 
from  1784  to  1787.  A.s  tliis  pciiod  begins  with 
tlie  commencement  of  Maximilian  Franz's  reign 
as  Kh'ctor,  it  must  naturally  ojicn  wltli  a  ilesiTij)- 
tion  of  th(^  eliaraeter  nf  that  [irinee.  The  reailer 
is  oonlimnileil,  that  the  radical,  X(jhl,  cherislies 
for  this  prince  a  bftundless  admiration  and  ntter.s 
it  in  eccentric  expressions.  lint  tlien  he  hail 
here-  lit  upon  a  totally  diirerent  source  of  infor- 
mation—  wliich  he  copies  with  Just  snili  devotion, 
as  lie  had  done  previously  in  the  case  ot'  .Scherr — 
viz  :  from  the  sketches  of  the  ICIcctor's  life  which 
appeared  in  180;!  from  the  pen  of  the  liai'on 
von  Seida  and  Landensbnrg.  llis  utter  incapac- 
ity of  jndgment  and  for  the  use  of  general 
anthorities  shows  itself  here  with  incredible 
simplicity  ;  the  scandal-seeking  demoerat  and  the 
flattering  courtier  stan<l  for  him  in  inccisely  the 
same  line ;  not  even  tlii^  cirenmstance  startles 
him,  that  the  same  Seida,  in  an  .Appendix,  writes 
favorably  about  the  preceding  Electors,  wdio  have, 
fared  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Nohl.  .lust  here 
the  work  of  Perthes  (P.JUisrh,  ZiL<l(iii,lr,  p.  lOl. 
('/  sci/.  j,  sliouhl  guiile  him.  if  he  had  any  idea  how 
historic  knowledge  is  to  be  gaineil.  But  then 
Herr  Nohl  desired  an  example  of  that  pure  and 
ideal  humanity,  tlie  idea  of  whicli  was  current  at 
the  erd  of  th(!  last  century,  in  order  to  cx[)lain 
certain  presupposed  influences  upon  Rcetliovcn  ; 
as  suidi,  for  better  or  worse,  must  Max  Franz, 
brother  of  .Tosepli  TI,  and  sympathiser  in  his 
ideas,  be  taken.  Here  was  ;i  prince,  who  mad<' 
his  people  truly  happy — who  taught  them  to 
think  (his  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
University,  178G,  is  cojiied  entire  from  i^cid.i). 
who  brought  the  free,  intellectual  lone  of  society. 
Certain  opposing  opinions  of  him.  such  as  that  in 
Mozart's  letter  to  his  father,  yes,  even  that  of 
Kmperor  Jose]ih  himselt',  are  jiassed  over  lightly 
since  tliey  contradict  the  statements  of  Herr  von 
Seida. 

!Max  Franz  took  great  pains  with  his  music 
therefore  this  is  the  place  to  discourse  of  his  own 
musical  attainments.  To  what  Tliayer  has  said 
(All.  Montldji.  S,'j2),  Xohl  adds  somi'  interesting 
particulars,  but  finds  it  necessary  to  describe 
once  more  in  full,  after  .lahn,  the  musical  life  of 
the  Vienna  Court  and  specially  Mozart's  connec- 
tion with  it,  "whose  world-renown  starteil 
thence,"   (p.  Kl'iJ. 

And  now,  as  according  to  him  the  influence  of 
the  Elector  produced  an  entirely  new  epoch  in 
the  Bonn  taste  for  art,  lie  feels  himself  obliged 
again  to  recall  to  mind  the  condition  of  things  in 
general  in  which  Max  Franz  makes  so  noble  a 
figure.  By  this,  it  is  true,  Beethoven  is  again 
thrust  aside  for  a  long  time,  but  then  Ilerr  Xohl's 
book  becomes  some  dozens  of  pages  larger. 


And  so,  upon  p.  172,  begins  a  geographical 
disipiisilion  upon  the  Danube  and  Vienna  ;  the 
fortunes  of  this  i-ity,  beginning  with  the  Romans, 
are  noted  ;  stress  is  laid  upon  tlie  imiiortance  to 
whi(di  it  attained  niidi'r  M:iiia  'J'heresa ;  and, 
nnally,  the  noble  fruits  of  niM>ieal  culture  men- 
tioned, which  there  ripened.  The  lively,  excitable 
temperami  nt  of  the  Viennese  explains  these 
fruits:  "tiaive  sensuality,  the  most  vi\id  fancy 
were  the  atmosphere  of  that  city — and  they  are 
the  vfuxJ  from  which  is  carveil  the  beautiful." 
(p.  188).  The  question  why  ju.st  Austria  should 
become  a  focus  of  this  high  musical  art,  has, 
according  to  Herr  Xohl,  never  been  adequately 
answered  ;  A<  finds  the  reason  in  the  mingling  of 
(lerman  with  Oriental  (dements.  Xow  lu?  under- 
takes to  give  a  picture  of  the  Slavic  charai'ter — 
in  part  from  his  own  notions,  in  part  from  Moritz 
Hartmann's  "Hetman" — and  reaches  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Slave  is  good  for  nothing  alone, 
but  that  the  mingling  of  (Jerinan  and  Slavic 
blood  produces  something  extraordinary.  For 
examples,  the  sharp  criticism  in  Xorlh-l'ast 
(lermany,  thci  sensual  susceptibility  to  music  in 
Austria.  I'artieular  specimens  of  tlu'se  "hybrids 
of  races,"  who  (or  this  reason  accomplished  great 
things  are  [according  to  X'ohl]  J.ulhcr,  L'ilmil:, 
Lcishif/,  Kiiiit, —  (ientz;  among  musicians,  B.ich 
(previously  his  example  of  German  piety), 
(iluck,  Haydn.  This  entire  (diapter  is,  as  any 
one.  may  guess,  very  funny  reading. 

T"ho  most  thorough  eliild  of  Austria  was 
^^oz:lrt,  who  truly  had  nothing  Slavic  in  his 
blood,  but  infused  tlu;  real  (Serman  heart  into 
music.  His  intellectual  brother  in  the  X'orth  is 
(Joethe  ;  and  the  same  ideal  inttdlectiialily,  the 
same  amiable  humanity,  of  whi(li  the  two  are 
specimens,  were  exhibited  to  Beethoven  combined 
in  Max  Franz.  Beethoven — thus  Herr  Xohl 
continues  his  fantasy — comprehended  hi.s  art; 
he  perceived  that  a  still  higher  goal  in  art  was  to 
be  attaini'd  ;  lu^  even  then  (the  boy  of  15  years) 
hoped  to  be  able  to  conqilete  the  eclifice  raised 
by  Mozart — to  introduce  the  (lerman  sjilrit  into 
music. 

Xext.  Herr  Xohl  is  ]ilcased  to  vouchsafe  us  once 
more  something  of  fact  in  relation  to  Beethoven; 
his  appointment  as  court  organist  is  mentioned  ; 
various  matters  concerning  Count  AValdstein, 
Beethoven's  protector,  are  introduced,  mostly 
word  for  word  from  Wegeler,  and  in  a  note  (p. 
,'!!);!)  some  of  his  new  compositions  (among  them 
the  three  P.  F.  quartets)  are  noted  en  pii.<faiit. 
But  now  he  hastens  to  the  most  important  event 
of  Beethoven's  youth — his  first  visit  to  Vienna — 
which  occupies  him  from  p.  192  to  2.'!."i,  although 
all  the  facts  known  may  be  stated  in  a  few  lines. 
Beethoven,  then,  made,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
a  journey  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1787,  (this 
is  the  date  given  by  Xohl  correctly,*  while  Jahn, 
in  his  Mozart,  HI.  30G,  gives  the  winter  of  1 786), 
played  there  in  the  presence  of  Mozart,  who 
foretold  his  grand  future,  but  whom,  according  to 
tlie  common  authorities,  he  himself  did  not  hear, 

*  From  TliaTer's  Article. 


had  a  meeting  also  with  Joscjih  H.  (according  to 
■Seliindler).  anil  after  a  shoit  stav  journeyed 
home  again.  What  a  valuable  task  fijr  Herr 
Xiihl.  to  throw  lii.dit  upon  these  mysterious 
iioiires.  by  his  conjectures!  Beyond  a  doubt, 
lirethoven  had  long  yearned  to  visit  the  fountain, 
'where  one  might  ilriiit  lijmsdf  to  a  true  artist, 
to  .1  true  man,"  (p.  Iii9) ;  oft  had  he  prayed 
Waldsteinf  (just  be((;re  Herr  Xohl  relates,  how 
dillicult  it  was  to  do  a  favor  to  Beethoven)  to 
secure  him  llu^  opportunity,  anil  Waldstein  had 
himself  long  sincc\  recognized  the  uec'csslty  ;  at 
last  tlie  Elector  gave  his  consent.  How  must 
the  Journey,  especially  how  must  Vienna  with  its 
luxurious  life  and  its  musical  activity  havewrought 
upon  him  I  But  all  el>c  is  cast  in  the  shade  by  the 
vl^it  to  Mozart.  First  the  accounts  given  by 
others  of  the  meetin;,'  .are  given  //(  rr:<  n.<o  :  then 
Herr  Xohl  attenqits  profounder  views  (p.  21.'i). 
Beethoven  did  not  hear  Mozart  pl.iy  I  What  can 
have  been  the  reason  ':*  Certainly  Beethoven  was 
not  impressed  by  the  outward  appearance  of 
Miizart  and  his  easy,  ami.ible  nature — Ue,  its 
complete  conslrasi  ;  for  "defiantly  wild,  like  a 
yonthl'ul  Viking,  ajipeared  this  primeval  German 
even  then,"  (p.  .'!t).S,  note).  On  the  other  hand 
Beethoven  doubtless  bore  liimself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  position  as  Court  organist  some- 
what awkwardly,  which  displeased  !Mozart ; 
moreover  Jlozart's  cares  and  labors  at  the  time 
— which  are  described  in  citations  from  Jahn, 
on  pages  218-22.") — did  not  allow  him  to  trouble 
himself  much  with  the  youth.  Beethoven's  self- 
consciousness  m.iy  even  then  have  actively 
hindered  the  too  great  admiration  of  another ; 
moreover  he  soon  felt  himself  repelled  by  a  light 
and  luxurious  lifi',  wanting  in  int(dh'ctual  force, 
and  even  in  Mozart,  whom  he  viewed  in  the 
same  light ;  he  had  the  presentiment  of  lijs  own 
future  vocation.  Ripened  from  the  boy  to  the 
voulh,  lie  returned  to  Bonn.  That  is  what  Herr 
Xohl  calls  deeper  insight  1 

Tli(!  third  period  of  Beethoven's  youth  is 
called  bv  Xohl  "Awaking,"  and  reaches  to  1792  ; 
it  begins  with  the  return  to  Bonn,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  related.  Herr  Xohl  feels  himself 
here  to  be  an  original  investigator,  and  imparts 
entirelv  new  data  out  of  a  letter  from  Beethoven 
to  Dr.  Sch.aden  of  .Augsburg,  heretofore,  as  he 
states,  utterly  unknown  in  Germany.  "I  found 
it,"  he  says,  "in  the  llm-tie  Driianniqun  for  1861, 
into  which  it  was  copied  from  the  Atlantic  Mh- 
crlliin)/  (read  Monthly).  I  do  not  know  the 
present  owner,  and  am  also  under  the  necessity, 
to  retranslate  out  of  two  (?)  foreign  tongues  this 
interesting  document  in  the  dialect  of  Beethoven. 
I'erhaps.  in  consequence  of  having  copied  very 
many  original  letters  of  the  Master,  I  may  have 
done  it  with  considerable  success."  The  original 
of  the  letter  Herr  Xohl  might  indeed  have  found 
quite  near  him;  at  all  events  he  should  have 
known,  that  Rellstab  printed  a  copy  from  it  in 
1845  in  the  VoftsMic  Zuitung,  Xo.  104.  In  that 
case  indeed  we  should  have  lost  the  amusement 

I  Who  had  not  yet  come  to  Bonn. 
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of  comparing  wlint  tlifi   youiifc   Boetlioven  really 
wrote,  with  wliat  Nolil  makes  Iiim  say. 
Here  are  tlic  two. 

[A.s  the  point  of  the  (ciipital)  jokft  hem  lios  in  tin.'  comp/ni. 
eon  of  a  (Ji'mmii  tnui.'^ljition  of  ii  I'rrnch  tr.-in.^Iation  of  ;in 
Eiigli.sli  tran.'^Ijitiou  of  ji  <l(.vtimii  IrttiT,  witli  flic  ori(j:ir)9l,  niid 
woulil  not  lio  uiuIcr.slooi.I,Iiy  a  vi'ry  lirj;<-  iuiiiit)rr  of  our  ri-'aiifr.!, 
we  omit  tlic  two  Ictier.'-J. 

It  seems  tlieii  tliat  (lie  eopyiiif;  of  ni;uuiseri[its 
is  after  all  iint<jiiiteonoiin;Ii  to  form  a  stvle.  How 
after  tlic  death  of  tlie  Mother  [which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  letter]  the  eirciimstances  of  the 
family  became  more  gloomy  continually;  how 
the  eldest  son  had  soon  to  provide  for  all  by  his 
salary  and  lessons ;  liow  at  len^ith  the  yoiinfrer 
brothers  were  provided  for,  Herr  Nohl  relates 
principally  after  Thayer,  although  ho  only  cites 
others.  He  has,  however,  here  been  able  to  give 
some  nSw  data  on  these  matters  and  added  some 
new  and  valuable  material,  from  two  documents 
(p.  40C)  out  of  the  Provincial  Archives  at  Diis- 
seldorf,  that  were  until  now  unknown.*  It 
appears  from  them,  that  as  at  length  Beethoven's 
father  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  duties, 
the  son  petitions  the  Elector  to  grant  half  the 
salary  to  the  father,  and  the  other  half  to  himself 
[for  the  education  of  his  brothers,  as  Thayer's 
new  volume  shows]  ;  this  was  granted.  But 
Beethoven  was  persuaded  by  tho  entreaties  of 
his  father  and  by  the  promise  to  transfer  regular- 
ly the  half  of  his  salary,  not  to  put  the  decree  in 
force.  But  as  the  father  afterwards  made  way 
•with  the  decree,  which  he  had  retained,  after  his 
death  Beethoven  was  forced  (1792)  to  petition 
for  its  renewal;  this  time  also  the  petition  was 
granted.  The  independence,  with  which  we 
here  see  the  young  man  of  20  years  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  family  affairs,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  important  new  feature  in  the  picture  of 
his  youth.* 

Like  Thayer  (in  the  Alhmlic  Article),  Nohl, 
in  this  connection,  comes  upon  Beethoven's  affairs 
of  the  heart.  While,  however,  Thayer  keeps  to 
the  traditions  and  speaks,  after  Wegeler,  of  two 
young  ladies,  who  were  in  the  habit  ot  visiting 
the  Breunings,  as  the  first  objects  of  Beethoven's 
inclinations,  Nohl  naturally  goes  farther.  Cer- 
tainly, he  thinks,  must  Beethoven  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Eleonore  v.  Breuning  ;  his  fiery  nature, 
and  "that  FidelioLeonore  that  so  vividly  chimes 
to  the  child  Lory"  (p.  256),  make  it  as  clear  as 
the  sun  ;  Wegeler's  statements,  p.  42,  to  the 
contrary,  are  not  worth  mention.  Several  pages 
farther  on,  (plan  and  etlbrt  to  follow  chronologica 
order  one  must  not  demand  of  Herr  Nohl),  all 
at  once,  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Barbara  Koch 
appears  in  the  house  of  the  Breunings  ;  Beetho- 
ven, "after  Lory  has  forced  him  to  restrain  his 
tenderer  sentiments  within  the  narrow  paths  ot 
mere  friendship,"  becomes  of  course  also  her 
devoted. — How  much  greater  had  been  the  de- 
serts of  Herr  Nohl,  if  he  had  endeavored  to  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  social  relations  in  Bonn,  and 
the  position  of  individuals  as  to  the  Court  and  to 
one  another,  for  which  may  data  may  still  be 
found  !     But  Nohl's  book  utterly  wants  color. 

In  connection  with  the  new  organization  of 
the  Bonn  theatre  in  1  788,  he,  following  Thayer's 
Article,  names  the  musicians  of  the  Orchestra 
(the  two  Eombergs  among  them)  and  draws 
from  Neefe's  report  a  list  of  the  operas  given  ; 
he  then  allows,  through  four  pages, pastor  Junker, 

•  Tliey  were  sent  to  Ijim  by  the  director  of  the  Arcliives 

•  Sea  Thayer's  work  for  a  mais  of  similar  new  matter. 


a  noted  critic  of  those  days,  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  orchestra,  and  cites  also  his 
(Jiitikci-'s)  judgment  upon  Beethoven's  playing. 
That  all  this  is  given  in  Thayer's  article,  he 
passes  over. 

Shortly  before,  he  had  spoken  of  Beethoven's 
skill  in  extemporizing  and  in  depicting  the  char- 
acters of  individuals  in  music.  As  if  by  chance, 
he  here  relates  the  visit  of  the  orchestra  to  Mer- 
genthcim  and  Beethoven's  meeting  with  Sterkel ; 
but  the  clear  narrative  of  this  journey  [as  given 
in  Thayer's  Article]  is  by  him  rendered  utterly 
incoherent,  and  thus  again,  to  superflocity, 
shows  clearly  that  the  talent  for  narration  has 
not  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  following  notices  of  life  at  Court  and  of 
the  free  and  easy  tone,  while  Ma.x  Framz  infused 
into  it,  may  well  give  us  another  opportunity  to 
exhibit  Nohl's  style  of  transcription  : 


Seida,  p.  28. 
"With   liis  gay  disposition, 
ready    for    every    pleasure    o^ 


NoQL.p  297. 
"He,  who  was  himself  gay, 
amiable,  friendly  and   conde- 


life,   he  [Max  Franz]   did  not     ■-soding  to    every    one,  and 


fail  in  those  good-natured 
attentions  to  others,  which 
make  existence  so  pleasant 
and  so  valuable.  He  was  ever 
ready  for  social  intercourse 
and  sympathy,  and  generally 
was  present  at  all  entertain- 
ments, which  gained  not  a 
little  by  his  presence,"  &c. 


to  whose  joyous  disposition 
every  pleasure  of  life  stood 
open,  also  did  not  fail  in  those 
good-natured  attentions  to 
others  which  give  to  existence 
so  pleasing  a  form.  Yes,  he 
was  always  disposed  to  every 
social  communication,  and  as 
a  rule  waa  present  at  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  Court  or  of 
the  citizens.  We  are  also  as- 
sured expressly  that  these 
gained  not  a  little  from  his 
presence,"  Sec, 

In  one  of  these  Court  festivities,  a  Ballet  of 
Chivalry  came  to  performance,  the  text  by  Wald- 
stein,  with  music  by  Beethoven  ;  the  score  was 
long  attributed  to  Waldstein  also'.^nd  was  never 
printed.  Nohl  bemoans,  p.  422,  that  this  score 
has  never  come  under  his  notice;  and  yet  he 
might  have  seen  it  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
other  papers  which  be  had  looked  over. — Similar 
concerts  were  also  given  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Godesberg ;  and  here  also  shone  Beet- 
hoven in  his  extemporizing  and  variations;  and 
then,  in  Nohl's  opinion,  among  other  things, 
were  composed  the  Variations  upon  llighini's 
"T7f'«(  Ainore."  Herr  Nohl  here  expresses  his 
opinion,  that  Beethoven  but  rarely  clothed  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  his  soul  in  the  Variation 
form.  Ona  is  horror-struck  at  such  a  specimen  of 
incredible  ignorance  in  the  first  volume,  when 
one  reflects  what  the  fourth  will  be.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  good  recommendation  for  the  follow- 
ing conjectures,  (p.  423),  that  the  Trio,  op.  3, 
the  Serenade,  op.  8,  and  even  the  Serenade,  op. 
25,  belong  to  the  Bonn  period,  the  proofs  of 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  produced.  For  "Beet- 
hoven is  by  no  means  of  so  late  maturity  as  is 
generally  supposed."  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
read,  p.  254,  that,  for  want  of  leisure,  be  began 
late  to  work  out  compositions  of  real  importance. 
All  this  was  but  by  way  of  practice  ;  more  pro- 
ductive food  he  was  to  obtain  elsewhere — out  of 
the  French  Revolution  (chap.  14).  Thayer  had 
very  appropriately  pointed  out  (p.  SCO),  how 
well  adapted  the  condition  of  Bonn  was  to  pro- 
duce in  Beethoven  a  thoroughly  cultivated  musi- 
cian, and  to  give  his  taste  proper  nutriment 
without  cramping  his  genius.  Nohl  naturally 
hero  also  affects  deeper  insight.  "That  regular 
school  education,  the  worth  of  which  none  must 
undervalue,  may  at  first,  especially  to  the  stock 
musician,  seem  to   bo  the  main   thing.     We  will 


not  (juarrel  with  them,  for  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous, than  to  arouse  the  sleeping  lion  in  these 
gentlemen,"  (p.  307).  It  seems  more  safe  to 
him  to  adilresa  the  ladies.  "Yes,  the  lovely  ones 
of  my  readers,  especially  if  they  belong  to  th 
saloons,  will  know  how  to  thank  me,  that  I  hav<^ 
allowed  their  favorite  to  gain  in  due  time  the 
'culture,'  the  possession  of  which  alone  gives  the 
most  god-gifted  man  the  right  of  existence  in 
society  ;"  (p.  20.S).  At  the  same  lime  however 
he  was  impelled  to  action  ;  he  was  impelled  by  a 
native  force,  which  "fermented  and  fermented  in 
order  to  duly  ferment  itself,"  (p.  310).  In  order 
to  explain  this  process  of  fermentation,  now  fol- 
lows (p.  314  (/  snj.),  a  dissertation  on  the  French 
Revolution,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  deepest 
human  necessities,  and  along  with  which  the  cry 
for  liberty  resouniled  with  equal  strength  from 
(iermany,  and  Beethoven  became  "the  speaking 
trumpet  of  this  most  real  necessity  of  liis  times," 
(p.  319).  Certainly  he  had  zealously  followed 
events  in  Paris,  his  music  proves  it  clearly — 
"who  cannot  read  this  out  of  his  works — ha  does 
not  understand  the  fundamental  feelings  of  his 
soul,"  (p.  324).  The  impelling  force  of  the  time 
filled  him  ;  this  impulse  it  is  indeed,  which  gives 
to  music  its  best  substance  (p.  325).  This  re- 
volutionary impulse  drove  him  forth,  whither? 
To  Paris  ?  No,  to  Vienna  and  to  Mozart,  whom, 
according  to  p.  215,  he  had  never  even  heard 
play,  who,  however,  according  to  p.  214,  had 
already  given  him  somelessons.  Mozart  however 
died  in  1791,  and  so  now  he  fixes  his  hopes  upon 
Haydn.  When  the  latter  passed  through  Bonn 
in  1790,  the  proud  Beethoven  could  hardly 
[according  to  Nohl]  have  felt  drawn  to  the  hum- 
ble, deferential  man,  (p.  329)  ;  but  now  Haydn 
come  back  from  England,  again  passed  through 
Bonn,  examined  a  Cantata  by  Beethoven  and 
praised  it  highly.  jMa.x  Franz  determined,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1792,  to  send  Beethoven  to 
Vienna  for  higher  musical  culture  ;  his  brothers 
were  now  cared  for,  his  father  died"  about  that 
time,  he  was  entirely  free.  Waldstein  wrote  him 
prophetic  words  at  parting. 

The  tone  of  his  mind  was  elevated  and  full  of 
lofty  presentiment — the  cry  for  liberty  sounded 
more  loudly  around.  .Shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture (November),  Mayence  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  ;  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise  {reedom 
had  entered  that  city.  A  memorandum  book, 
which  Herr  Nohl  has  seen  at  Vienna,  ni  posses- 
sion of  Artaria  &  Co.,  gives  unluckily  his  journey 
only  to  Coblenz  ;  but  for  Herr  Nohl  it  is  indis- 
putable,— what  no  other  biographer  has  thought 
of — that  Beethoven  stopped  also  in  Mayence*  and 
made  a  short  stay  there,  in  order  to  observe  more 
closely  the  intoxication  of  freedom.  Herr  Nohl 
understands  how  the  Manelliiise  here  must  have 
wrought  upon  Beethoven  ;  now  he  first  compre- 
hends the  '■'Ernica,"  now  first  "that  world-his- 
torical clanking  of  sabres  and  the  war  tramp"  in 
many  of  his  works. 

Beethoven  eviuced,  to  an  extent  beyond  most 
others  artists,  lUiring  the  whole  of  his  active 
career,  lofty  views  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  deep 
awe  of  the  truth,  a  never  Ihigging  sense  of  duty 
in  his  works ;  what  would  he  have  said  to  a 
biographer,  in  whom  not  a  spark  of  these  cardinal 
virtues,  also  of  a  biographer,  is  to  be  found '? 

*  Thayer's  Volume  (p.  379)  gives  the  notices  of  this  journey 
from  the  same  memorandum  book — by  which  is  proven  that 
Beethoven  did  not  go  to  Mayence  at  all  '  He  crossed  the  river  a  t 
Ooblenz.  and  followed  the  ordinary  po.st  route  via  JIoQtebaur 
and  Limburg  to  Frankfort.  The /ages  of  Herr  Xohl's  book  de- 
voted to  these  Mayence  fantasies  .1  ay,  therefore,  as  a  paren- 
thesis, "be  omitted  withoutinja::  jg  the  sense.'' 
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Moritz  Hauptmann. 

The  wnrlil  of  miisii'  lins  jiiit  siiITltciI  (i  ffrant,  nny, 
ill  Kiiirie  R's|iccts  hm  irLeparablc  lu^s.  Moiitz  Hiiii|ii- 
inann,  Canlur  at  the  Thoiiiasseluile,  Lei|l^jc,  dioil  on 
the  4th  Janiiiiry.  Ilis  lather,  chief  Govenimciit  Ar- 
chiieet,  wished  at  lirst  to  hiin;;  tlic  liov  up  to  his 
ouri  prnfesr.iijii,  and  caused  him  10  study  archilce- 
ture  and  ni.itliematies  conjointly  willi  tliQ  usual  sub- 
jects of  a  lilieral  education.  lie  encourat;ed,  how- 
ever, tlic  li.iy's  musical  talent  so  far  as  Icj  have  him 
taii^'ht  something'  of  the  vii.lin  and  thorougiihass. 
Until  the  a<;e  of  eii;htcen,  Morii?.  Uauptmann  was, 
tiiorcfore,  intended  for  an  architect,  hut,  moved  by 
his  invini'ihle  love  lor  music,  llic  father  then  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  own  bent,  an. I  sent  him  lo  Spohr, 
then  C'i>«fii^rtf7s7«- at  Gotha.  Morilz  resided  there 
u  year,  durini;  which  the  mutual  r(dation  of  master 
and  pupil  Krew  into  a  life  lon^c  friendship.  In  ISI:!, 
Hauptmann  was  engaged  as  violinist  in  the  Uoyal 
Chapel,  Dresden,  hut  only  ten  months  6uhse(|uently 
ho  (iroceeded  to  Vienna,  where  Spidir  was  acting  as 
Cniifllmrislir,  and  remained  there  nearly  six  months 
In  1815,  he  acccpteil  a  situation  in  tiie  family  of 
Prince  Kepnin,  hoping  that  he  slnnild  accompany 
tlic  latter  to  Italy  ;  hut  fate  ruled  otherwise.  Tii'e 
Prince  bavin;;  been  appointed  lo  some  high  post,  re- 
mained in  Kiissia,  and  to  this  fact  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  scientilie  works  ever  writ- 
ten. In  Sdutiirrn  Kus-ia,  at  that  period  ( ISlo-'JO) 
far  removed  IVom  artistic  life,  remini.-.cences  of  his 
scientific  studies  were  awakened  in  the  minri  of  the 
youii;;  music  master;  he  pliin;;eri,  so  to  speak,  inio 
Miathcmaiical  invcs:i;;alions,  anil  there  can  ho  no 
iloiilit  that  many  skeiches,  wliich  were  afterwards 
turned  to  account  and  included  in  llnrnmnik  unci 
Hdill;,  dale  from  tliis  time.  Tiie  same  is  true  of 
many  of  his  composiiions,  iliou;;h  not  pnldishcd  till 
siibscquemiy  ;  we  may  particularly  menlian  tlie 
"Violin  Ducts." 

On  his  return  from  Kii^sin,  llauplninnn  lived  a 
private  life  for  two  years  in  Dresden,  ami  kept  up  a 
continual  eorrespondi  nee  with  Spohr,  whose  inltu- 
enco  was  iindonhtedly  instrumental  in  procnrint;  him 
an  appointment  at 'Cassel  (IS'i'J).  Kor  twentv 
years  did  llauptniann  work  in  that  town,  remainin:; 
there  till  be  was  named  (wliili' absent  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  Paris)  C.intor  and  Musical  Director  at  the 
Thomasschule,  Lcipsic.  In  ISl.'i,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conservatory,  he  added  to  his  other  du- 
ties those  of  Professor  of  Counterpoint  and  FuKiio. 
It  w.is  then  that  his  lii;;b  artistic  i|ualities  as  a  com- 
poser, and  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  a  master  were 
fully  developed.  His  compositions,  especially  bis 
four  part  sacred  and  [inifane  songs,  as  well  as  his 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Viiilin,  commanding  tlie  re- 
spect of  all  musicians,  while  his  theoretical  works, 
his  analysis  of  tlie  art  peiailiar  lo  liaeli's  l"ugnes,and, 
more  especially,  bis  liook  on  ILirinonik  umi  Mdrtk, 
inspired  all  skilled  in  art  ami  science  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  With  regard  lo  liim  jierson- 
ally,  there  was  but  one  opinion.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  modest  sv-hoiar,  gentle  in  his  opinions  ;  a  liieiid 
of  youth;  and  always  vi'.;orous  and  liesli  in  mind. 
Thus  did  he  work  on.  a  blessing  to  all,  till  his  death. 
In  him  expired  n  man  as  valuable  to  music  as  anv 
one  could  be;  his  mind,  developed  by  a  ihorongii 
and  varied  education,  was  actively  employed  in  va- 
rious branches  id' knowlcd'.'C  :  but  all  these  various 
branches  met  in  one  point  ;  the  high  eminence  (^i 
art. 

Ilauplmann  was  one  of  the  four  professors  vvlio 
were  entrusted  with  tlie  hnnorabic  task  of  selecting 
and  |ireparing  for  publicalion  the  manuscript  com- 
])osiiii)iis  left  by  Mendelssohn.  Ilis  associates  in  this 
work  (labor  of  love  '1  were  Ilerren  Mi'siheles.  .lulius 
Kietz,  and  Ferdinand  David.  — A.j..«/.  Mi'<     Wnyhl. 


The  Allinunon  says  :— "He  was  one  of  the  last  and 
best  masters  of  comp(isitii>n  left  in  (Jermanv,  strict 
without  stiffness,  anil  moio  genial  by  far  than  such 
teachers  of  the  science  of  music  ,is  Albrecbtsberger 
and  Hcicha.  He  knew,  intimately  and  deeply,  what 
be  had  lo  teach  ;  be  instriicted  those  under  bis  care 
with  as  litlle  tramelling  of  their  feeling  and  fancies 
as  any  collegiate  professor  could  be  expected  to  do  : 
and  this,  be  it  noted,  at  a  pei  iod  when  an  amount  of 
established  jirovocalion  dirccteil  towards-  all  'rule 
and  governance'  had  infected  (.ierman  musif  with  a 
spirit  of  crude  lawlessness.  Had  not  Ilcrr  Haupt- 
mann been  so  great  and  conscientious  n  professor, 
he  might  have  left  a  mark  and  a  fame  as  a  composer. 
What  we  Know  of  his  sacred  music  is,  if  not  start- 
lingly  original,  solidly  excellent.  He  lias  been  at- 
tended to  his  grave  with  every  regret  of  hi.s  friends, 
townsmen,  pupils,  and  those,  like  ourselves,  person- 
ally strangers  to  him,  Imt  who  acknowledge  grate- 
fully the  real  results  of  his  great  and  honest  tcach- 
ing!" 


A  Month  of  Music  in  Leipzig-. 

The  H'cv/mh  Musical  Jieriew  (Indianaiiolis)  has 
the  following  interesting  letter : 

Lrijiziij.  Jtiuudrij  2,  ISGS. 

The  seventh  Gewandlmus  Concert  presented  a 
novelty  of  unusual  merit  in  the  form  of  an  Orerlure 
to  Athidnt,  by  C.  1'".  10.  Horncmann.  The  composi- 
tion is  fresh,  dramatic  and  brilliant  throughout,  and 
its  impassioned  linale  is  a  jierfeet  whirlwind  of  tone, 
full  of  oriental  richness  and  splendor  of  color,  where- 
in the  composer  (wdio  is  a  young  Dane,  and  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig)  tells  the 
well  known  tale  of  the  magical  transformation  of  ibe 
poor  vagrant  into  the  most  magniliceiit  ]irincc  which 
Eastern  fancy  has  ever  created,  in  a  manner  that 
proves  him  n  true  poet,  of  vivid  iniagination  and 
rare  talent. 

Fran  Neruda-No'-man  played  a  violin  concerto  in 
A  minor  by  liode,  and  the  Adai/io  anil  llando  from 
Vieuxtem|is'  E  major  concerln.  Beautiful  time,  ex- 
cellent technique,  and  exi|uisite  perfection  in  all  of 
the  little  witcheries  of  violin  playing,  combined  to 
make  her  performance  delightful. 

After  some  line  four-part  Swedish  songs,  bv  a  male 
i|uartot  from  Stockholm — in  which  the  coloiing  pe- 
culiar to  .N'orthern  \'olh/ir:lir,  and  faultless  puritv  of 
intonation  coupled  with  perfect  artistic  sym|iatliy 
upon  the  part  of  the  singers  produced  charming  ef- 
fect— the  concert  concluded  with  a  very  fine  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  elaborately  wrought  sym- 
phony in  C  in.'tjor. 

Next  evening,  Xovcmher  iOtli,  came  the  third 
soiree  of  classical  ehamher  music,  with  the  following 
programme  : 

Trio,  Pinno.  Violin  ami  "Cello,  in  G.    Hiiyilu. 

Sdiiiitn.  ^'iolitiiinil  ItrisH Xardini  llT'J2--ll^l). 

Qunrlet,  .«triii£:,  Op.  ,')9.  No.  3 n'c-llinvi-n. 

tiuartct,  ri.ano.  Violin.  Viola  and  'Cello.     Op.  3. 

.Meiiilvlssohn. 

The  performance  was  excellent  Ihrougbont,  Cvn- 
!■•  ilmilslrr  David  displayed  anew  his  wonderful  com- 
tnand  over  his  instrument,  as  well  as  his  antiquarian 
zeal,  by  a  delighlful  performance  of  the  very  old 
sonata  for  violin  and  bass,  which  he  has  exhumed 
and  worked  over  for  violin  and  piano. 

The  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death  (December  5, 
IT'.U  )  was  commemorated  at  the  fourth  F.uft yp,:  con- 
cert, December  'id,  by  nn  excellent  performance  of 
the  impressive  Mtisoujr  funprnl  music  from  the  pen  of 
this  immortal  master,  and  a  concert  aria  for  soprano 
voice,  with  violin  obligato  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Ilerr  Julius  Goltermann,  from  Stuttgart, 
created  a  genuine  /»rori:  by  his  splendid  performance 
of  a  beautiful  anil  difficult  violoncello  concerto  by 
Molique.  His  technical  mastery  over  the  instrument 
isapparentlv  complete,  and  liis  tone  is  pure  and  no- 
bIo._ 

The  concerto  was  followed  by  a  .symphony  (Xo.  I) 
from  the  pen  of  the  eonihictor  of  the  KuUiju:  conecrls, 
Mr.  S.  Jadassohn.  The  composition  is  line,  full  of 
excellent  workmaiishi[)  and  tine  harmonic  combina- 
tions, and  shows  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  modern  grand  orchestra.  The  con- 
cert closed — after  a  few  songs  by  Frtiulein  Clara 
Priwe,  whose  rather  jileasing  voice  needs  considera- 
ble more  schooling  ere  she  can  take  a  tirst-elass  po- 
sition— witli  the  intricately  constructed  overture  to 
Calderon's  Danie  Kilokl,  by  Carl  Keincckc,  (conduc- 
tor of  the  Chu-iiudliivis  concerts). 

The  eighth  dmrnndliaus  concert  coming  on  the 
exact  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death,  the  first  part  of 
the  programme  wa.4  devoted  exclusively  to  selections 
from  his  works.  The  (i  minor  symphony  and  Mnqic 
Flule  overture — two  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
faultlessly  beautiful  of  the  productions  of  this  most 
tender  and  graceful  composer — were  the  orchestral 
pieces.  Herr  Franz  Bennat,  violoncellist,  from  Mu- 
nich, jdayed  a  Larghetto,  arranged  from  Mozart's 
clarinet  quintet  ;  .Mine.  Garay  Lichlmay,  from  Wies- 
baden, sang  an  aria  from  Ihn  (iim:nimi\  and  the 
concluding  selection  was  a  roiiccrlmie  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  oboe  and  violoncello,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. This  melodious  and  elaborate  com- 
position was  finely  played  ;  but  the  day  of  r>astoral 
poetrv,  (of  which  this  composition  is  a  musical  coun- 
terpart, both  as  regards  beaulies  and  faults,)  is  gone, 
and  it  is  hard  for  one  to  endure  so  much  imrelievcd 
prettiness  and  innocent  affectation  at  one  sittiUL'. 
The  second  jiart  of  the  concert  ofi'ered  a  concert-alle- 
gro for  violoncello  by  B.  Komberg  (which  was  play- 
ed by  ITerr  Bennat  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  loo 
slow  tempo  ;)  and  two  selections  {<:ntr\irt('  and  arif) 
from  Ciipdlmiistrr  lieinecke's  opera  "King  Man- 
fred,"  which  had  such  extraordinary  success  at  its 
production  in  AVicsbaden  last  year  ;  the  concert  con- 
cluding with  Beethoven's  majestic  Coriofmi  overture. 

(.In  the  following  evening  F'riiulein  Constance 
Skiwa,  from  Vienna,  gave  a  soire'e  at  the  Conserva- 


toriu"!.  Tlie  room  was  filled,  and  the  lady  played 
Schumann's  Quintet  for  piano  and  string  iiistrnmeiits 
and  pianoforte  selcciions  from  Bach,  Beetiiovcn, 
Handel,  Liszt  and  Knhiiistcin.  concluding  with  a 
concert-valse  by  Wieniaw-ki.  Her  leehnique  is  al- 
ready tine,  and  she  exhibits  a  rare  llexihilitv  of  wrist 
in  octave  passages.  Her  performance  o(  the  Beetho- 
ven suiiiilii  (Op.  2S,)  the  well-known  vinialions  by 
Handel  {"Harmonious  lUnil.suiiih,"]  and  the  Schu- 
mann Qtiiiitcl  was  tlioroughly  enjoyable. 

Saturday  evening,  December  7,  Mme.  Clara  Sclm- 
mann  and  Ilerr  Julius  Stockhausen  gave  a  soiree  at 
the  Gewandhaus.  The  soiree  was  of  the  itiost  uni.iuo 
artistic  merit  ;  nothing  offered  in  Leipzig  this  season, 
save  only  the  equally  unique  one  given  bv  Anton 
Hubinstein  in  the  same  hall,  in  Octoher  lait,"  will  at 
all  compare  with  it,  and  the  people  of  this  music- 
loving  city  showed  their  appreciation  of  its  rare  merit 
by  filling  every  available  jiortion  of  space  in  the  hall, 
not  excepting  the  very  platform  where  the  jiiano 
stood.  Mme.  Schumann  selected  Beethoven's  so- 
nata, op.  81,  Lis  Atlicu.r,  L'Ahscure,  Iji  li,Umr\(n. 
very  appropriate  selection,  in  view  of  her  former  res- 
idence in  this  city,)  for  the  opening  piece,  and  in 
course  of  the  evening  played  her  lamented  luishand's 
Sijm]\himisr],c  Eluihn,  Op.  l.'J  ;  Ciroltr,  from  Op. 
li.'i,  F.  Hiller;  Eliitle,  Op.  2.'),  No.  7,  and  .Sc/;.T;oiii 
I?  minor,  from  Chopin;  coneliKling  (in  response  to 
the  tumultuous  applause  called  forth  by  her  poetical 
and  impassioned  performance  of  the  'S,-I„r:',)  with 
TriiuuKstrirrcn,  by  her  husband.  The  life  of  such 
an  artist  as  Mme.  Schnmann  must  have  been  full  of 
remarkable  occurrences,  hut  all  that  we  know  at 
present  is  that  Clara  Wicck  was  born  in  Leipzig, 
September  1.1,  I,«l!l;  received  early  instruction  from 
her  f.ithcr,  and  was  an  excellent  pianist  when  but  a 
child.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Schumann 
in  l.'i.lO,  and  for  vears  has  been  entitled  the  (^iieen  of 
lady  pianists.  Her  [ilaying  of  the  compositions  of 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Henselt  and  Sehuinann  is  un- 
excelled, and  it  is  to  this  artist  more  than  to  any 
other  that  the  latter  three  composers  owe  their  pres- 
ent high  position  in  (Germany.  She  is  idolized 
throughout  Germany,  and  her  name  is  sulKcient  to 
fill  the  largest  hall  to  overflowing. 

Of  Herr  Stockbausen  il  is  sullicicnt  to  say  that  he 
is  about  forty  years  old,  and  that  ho  use-  his  magni- 
ficent voice  with  that  discretion  and  skill  which  al- 
ways marks  the  truly  great  artist.  Ilerr  Stockhau- 
sen's  selections  were  Plnisir  d'cvnour.  Martini  ;  Pit 
Ift  tjlojin  d'adornrri,  Buonoucini  ;  fi.>ur  songs  from 
Schumann's  Fiid^  nyr/us.  Op.  21,  and  two /iuBio»i;c«, 
from  Tieck's  "Beautiful  Magelone,"  Brahms.  Herr 
Cuiirlluirislrr  Rcinecko  played  the  accompaniments 
with  such  sympathetic  tone  and  fcrling  that  it  was  a 
common  remark  among  musicians  present,  "If  I 
could  not  ,si'«'/ like  .Siockbanscn,  I  should  desire  lo 
arconipniu/  like  Keincckc." 

At  the  fifth  Eiiicrpr  concert,  December  10th.  wc 
had  an  excellent  performance  of  Wagner's  Faust 
overture.  This  work  has  many  enemies,  but  also 
many  friends,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lake  a  place 
among  ihe  latter,  for  I  can  but  consider  the  work,  as 
regards  the  originality  of  conception,  .skiiful  thema- 
tic treatment,  dramatic  contrasts  and  eiVective  instru- 
mentation, a  real  masterwork  wliich  Wagner  may 
well  be  jiroud  to  own.  The  other  orchestral  selec- 
tion for  this  occasion  was  Robert  Volkmaiin's  second 
symphony.  The  woik  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  eU'eciivc,  but  also  has  many  flaws.  Its  fail- 
ures appear  to  he  the  result  of  undue  haste,  and  un- 
less Mr.  Volkmann  w.as  writing  the  work  for  some 
special  reason,  he  needs  to  learn  the  art  of  patient 
self-criticism.  A  man  that  leaves  five  maslerpifces 
as  the  result  of  a  life's  labor,  accomplishes  much 
more  than  one  who  leaves  froni  fifty  to  a  hundred 
imperfect  0/<i/.<  numbers  ;  indeed,  if  quantity  could 
atone  for  quality,  then  our  American  friend  Grobe, 
with  his  twenty  thousand — more  or  less — composi- 
tions, would  stand  a  belter  chance  for  undying  famo 
than  any  musician  that  has  appeared  up  to"  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  soloists  of  the  evening  were  Concert- 
T»r/s/cr  Heck  man  (Lcijizig)  violin,  and  the  brothers 
Willie  and  L<oui.s  Tliern.  (from  Hungary),  piano. 
The  young  Conrcrtnuisltr  played  his  two  pieces  (con* 
certo  in  D,  Bazzini,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Bach,)  with 
line  tone  and  feeling,  and  received  a  deserved  iributo 
of  applause.  The  brothers  T-licrn  appeared  in  a 
douhle-conccrfo  inl>  minor,  and  "Pastorale  Ilon- 
groise,  composed  and  conducted  by  their  father,  Carl 
Tlicrn  ;  Etude,  Op.  S'l.  No.  2,  Chopin,  and  Turkish 
March,  Beethoven.  The  foite  of  ihese  young  men  is 
duo-playing,  and  when  it  is  known  that  they  played 
the  etude  from  Chopin  simultaneously  upon  two 
grand  pianos,  in  very  rapid  tempo  and  with  such 
precision  that  it  sounded  as  though  it  was  being 
pl.iyed  by  only  one  ptrson,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  cultivated  this  style  of  performance  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfcciion. 
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'I'lii'  Diiulili'  roncpi'to  wns,  of  conrsp,  written  for 
(lif  pill  |insc  111'  exliiliitinn  the  nmoimt  of  cxccutioii 
wliii.'ii  till',  yiuinjj;  mm  possess,  nnil  :is  fur  as  this  is 
roTii'criiciI,  is  a  sirtbss  ;  Imt  tiilii'ii  upon  its  own  niff- 
its,  it,  must  111'  proiiomici'il  needlessly  'oiiji;,  without 
variety  tir  (Veshness  in  its  tliemes,  niiil  full  of  monot- 
onous repetitions  of  the  suinc  Itravnin  ]ias.5ii|j;es.  In 
fart,  iii(l;.'inj;  liy  this  composition,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Thern's  ideal  of  a  eoncerto  is  n  work  where  a 
few  common  nudodies  in  the  orchestra  are  accompa- 
nied upon  the  |iiaiiof(irte  with  a  long  succession  of 
rnns,  scales  and  trills.  'I'hc  Pnslonile  llmiiiroise,  in 
rcf;ard  to  common  themes,  snpcrniiily  of  scales,  etc., 
is  hut  a  "pocket  edition"  of  the  l)ouhle-eoneerto. 
The  Turkish  March  was  played  excellently,  and 
called  forth  a  real  storm  of  aiiplniise,  whereupon  the 
hrothers  re-played  it,  and  with  even  finer  effect  than 
hcfiire. 

The  nintli  Gewandhaus  concert  occurring  upon  the 
liirthday  of  the  nniver.sally  esteemed  and  beloved 
Kinx  .Toliann,  of  Saxony,  the  programme  was  ar- 
rani^ed  accorilin*Tly,  and  olTered  Sitlcum Jhc  rqjpm  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  hy  M.  Ilauptmann  ;  IJeetlio- 
ven's  perfi'ctly  maf^nificent  Ft^tinil  OuniHre,op.  124; 
the  9.?(/i  P.inlm  for  cifjiit-part  chorus  and  orchestra, 
Iiy  Mendelssohn  ;  ronrerto  for  violin,  by  Viotti,  and 
variations  hy  Fcrd.  David  on  a  themo  from  Mozart, 
(finely  played  hy  Concrrlmrista-  Joseph  Walter,  fiom 
Munich)  ;  two  French  Vnllxllcdcr,  (from  the  year 
IG.'iO)  for  chorus  ; — "Oh  come,  mv  child,  to  the 
woods,"  and  "Most  beautiful  Griselda  ;"  and  sym- 
phony in  F.  Op.  9.5.  Beethoven.  The  fine  pro- 
gramme was  executed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  prop- 
er to  the  occasion. 

The  fourth  chainher  music  soiree,  Dec.  12,  was  a 
perfect  gem,  olfering  seldom  heard  composition.?  for 
string  and  wooden  instruments.  The  selections 
were : 

Sernnaile  Op.  25,  Flute,  violin  and  viola Beethoven. 

Quintet,  E  flat,  Piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  born  and  fapotto. 

Mozart. 
Nonet,  Op.  31,   Violin,   viola,    violoncello,   contra-l'.TSu, 
Ilute,  oboe,  clarinet,  fagotto  and  born Spohr. 

Criticism  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  profjramme  ;  for  from  beginninj;  to  end  we 
were  held  almost  breathless  with  delight.  The  ar- 
tists entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  their  task,  and 
the  rustic  simplicity,  humor,  and  passion  which  Beet- 
hoven so  delieiously  portrays  in  the  Serninde;  the 
fancy  and  grace  of  the  beautifully  -written  Quintet ; 
and  the  tender  sentiment  which  breathes  through  the 
exquisite  harmonic  and  instrumental  combinations 
of  the  Nonet — all  were  finely  presented  to  the  almost 
spell-bound  audience. 

The  tenth  Gewandhaus  concert,  Dec.  10,  brought 
(he  genial  and  brilliant  E  flat  symphony  by  Julius 
Rietz  (formerly  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  or- 
chestra) wdiieh  was  beautifully  played,  as  was  also 
the  glorious  Gcuorera  overture,  by  Schumann,  which 
was  offered  on  the  same  ]?rogramme.  Fran  Jennie 
Burde-Ney  sang  an  aria  from  Iphifif.nia  aitf  Tauiis, 
Gluck,  and  an  arie  from  Co.s/  fan  tntle,  Mozart,  wiih 
fine  taste  and  expression,  and  bore  evidence  to  gen- 
uine artistic  feeling  and  cultivation.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  concert,  Iiowever,  was  the  pianism  of 
Herr  Carl  Tausig,  from  Berlin,  who  is,  at  present, 
the  greatest  of  living  pianists.  Ho  played  Franz 
Schubert's  Fantasie  (Op.  l?>)  as  arranged  for  ]iiano 
and  orchestra  bv  Franz  Liszt;  Barcarofl<\  (No.  4) 
Ixubinstein  ;  AJIrqro  Vivitfissimo,  Scarlatti  ;  and 
lihapsodie  I/unqroise,  by  Ijiszt.  The  Si(jnalc,  in  com- 
menting upon  ills  playing  at  this  concert,  says  :  "Herr 
Carl  Tausig  created  genuine  astonishment  hy  his 
immense  mastery  over  the  resources  of  his  instru- 
ment ;"  and  further  in  the  same  article  entitles  hiin 
"a  true  pianoforte  Prc^ttch'riilalnr."  Carl  Tausig  was 
born  in  1841,  and  rcfcived  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father,  Aloys  Tausig,  also  a  pianist,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  Liszt  with  such  success  that 
when  be  reached  his  twentieth  year  Liszt  prophesied, 
"He  will  make  me  forgotten  as  a  ]iianist," — a  hii:h 
testimonial  to  receive  from  the  greatest  pianist  that 
has  ever  ajipeared,  init  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  deserved  ;  for  at  present,  the  young  artist  is 
rapidly  realizing  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
all  his  friends.  He  w.as  appointed  pianist  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  ISCfi,  and  he  has  established  a  piano- 
forte school  in  Berlin.  In  person  he  is  rather  slight, 
of  medium  height,  and  jierfectly  erect.  The  chief 
peculiarities  about  bis  playing  are  the  perfect  ease 
with  wdiich  be  encounters  every  couceivaiile  difficul- 
ly,  never  exhibiting  the  slightest  oonrern,  or  swaying 
from  his  easy,  upright  position  in  front  of  the  in- 
strument, the  wonderful  clearness  with  which  every 
single  note  is  heard  in  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant 
passages,  and  the  power  which  he  jiossesses,  in  a  de- 
gree superior  to  any  pianist  which  I  have  yet  heard, 
of  swelling  the  volume  of  tone  from  pianissimo  into 
the  loudest  fortissimo  possible  to  the  instrument, 
without  altering  the  delicious — almost  melting — qual- 


ity of  tone  which  ho  always  draws  forth.  Even  Ru- 
binstein, who  is  a  really  wonderful  pianist, does  not  so 
possess  this  power,  but  that  he  forces  the  instrument 
occasionally.  The  great  dilTerence,  however,  between 
the  two  pianists  is  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
exertion  required  by  each  to  produce  the  same  cfTects. 
Kiiliinstein,  though  always  graceful,  and  possessing 
a  marvellous  flexibility  of  wrist,  is  of  an  excitable 
tem[ieramcnt,  and  is  apt  to  over  exert,  and  thus  need- 
lessly fatigue  himself,  while  Tausig  seems  to  remain 
perfect  master  of  himSelf,  as  well  as  of  the  instru- 
ment. However,  this  dift'erenee  may  be  imaginary, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  think  one 
can  realize  the  exact  relation  which  one  artist  bcar,s 
toward  another,  after  a  single  hearing  of  each,  and  I 
regret  having  suggested  any  such  "odious  compari- 
son." Roth  liavc  individual  excellencies,  and  one 
may  well  be  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
either  one. 

The  last  concert  I  have  to  record  is  the  eleventh 
Gewandhaus,  which  was  given  last  niirht  with  the 
excellent  overture  " Ahmon-iiqcn ^  by  Chertibini  and 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony  (A  major)  as  the  or- 
chestral works  ;  and  the  beautiful  floating  pianissimo 
passage  in  the  overture,  and  the  finale  to  the  sym- 
phonv  were  given  with  marvellous  effect.  Fran  Bi- 
anea-Blume,  from  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  who  has 
the  finest  soprano  voice  that  we  have  heard  this  sea- 
son, sang  a  seena  h\  Franz  Schubert,  Die  Allniac/it ; 
and  an  aria  from  Tifns  hy  Mozart.  She  appeared  to 
splendid  advantage  in  the  noble  scenafiom  Schubert, 
where  without  any  apparent  exertion  upon  lier  part, 
her  voice  swelled  pure  and  firm  above  the  entire  com- 
bination of  orchestral  and  brass  instrnmenls.  I  won- 
der that  Mme,  Parepa-Rosa  has  not  performed  this 
scena  in  any  of  her  concerts  with  orchestra  in  New 
York  or  Boston.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  piece  on  any  American  programme,  and  yet 
it  is  a  noble  composition  from  the  pen  of  one  of  tlie 
niost  richly  gifted  of  musicians.  Herr  Alfred  Jaell, 
(who,  it  will  be  remembered,  travelled  in  America  in 
1852.--1,)  played  a  very  brilliant  and  effective  piano- 
forte concerto  (F  sharp  minor)  by  Carl  Reinecke  ; 
Borense,  C-hopin  ;  transcription  on  "Tristam  and 
Isolde,"  Jaell  ;  Valse,  (A  flat)  Chapin.  Jaell's  ex- 
ecution is  very  brilliant  and  precise  ;  and  in  eantabile 
playing,  and  in  delicate  runs,  embellishments,  etc., 
he  produces  a  delicious  quality  of  tone.  In  /5r/p,  he 
plays  with  great  fire  and  passion,  hat  forces  the  tone 
terribly.  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  pianoforte  is  an 
"instrument  of  percussion"  he  needs  only  to  hear 
Jaell  play  wdien  he  becomes  "warmed  up"  to  his 
task.  The  whole  instrument  seems  to  crackle,  and 
scales,  and  arpeggios  fly  with  the  velocity  of  liirht- 
ning  and  fnry  of  hailstones.  At  such  time  rhythmi- 
cal perfection  is  all  that  remahis  to  atone  for  the  ab- 
sence of  genuine  musical  sound.  .Taell  certainly 
combines  velocity  with  strength  of  finger  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 


Giovanni  Pacini. 

This  celebrated  Italian  composer  was  hnin  at  Ca- 
tania on  the  llth  of  February,  179G,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  for  his  musical  education  at  a  very  early  age. 
From  there  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  received 
lessons  in  singing  from  Marchesi,  and  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint  from  Padre  Mattel.  Before  com- 
pleting these  lessons  he  went  to  Venice,  and  had 
some  instruction  from  the  old  maestro  di  capella  of 
S.  Mark's,  Furlanetto.  Destined  liy  Ids  parents  for 
a  jilace  in  some  chapel,  he  began  with  writing  church 
music.  But  his  taste  soon  led  Mm  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  composed,  at  the  n^e  of  eighteen,  a  little 
opera  called  "Annetta  e  Lncindo,"  which  w'as  favor- 
ably received  at  Venice.  In  !81.t  he  wrote  an  ope- 
retta or  musical  farce  for  Pisa,  and  in  the  same  year, 
bis  "Rosiiia,"  for  Florence.  In  1817  he  composed 
four  operas  for  a  small  theatre  m  Milan.  From 
Milan  he  went  to  Venice,  whore  he  wrote  "L'Ingen 
na,"  and  returned  to  Milan  in  the  carnival  of  1S18, 
to  give  his  "Adelaide  e  Comingio."  This  opera, 
considered  one  of  his  best  jn'odiietions,  was  followed 
hy  "II  Barone  di  Dolsheim,"  at  La  Seala.  To 
these  works  succeeded  in  the  principal  Italian  cities, 
"L'Amhizione  Delusa,"  "Gli  Sponsali  de'Silfi,".  "II 
Falegnamc  di  .Livonia,"  "Ser  Marcantonio,"  "La 
Sposa  fedele,"  "La  Schiava  di  Bagdad,"  and  many 
other  works.  In  1824  he  made  his  debut  at  Naples, 
by  "Alessandro  nelle  Indie."  Here  he  married  a 
young  Neapolitan  lady,  and  lived  in  retirement  for 
about  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1825  his  "Amaza- 
lia''  was  produced  at  the  San  Carlos  ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  November  following,  for  the  festival  of  the 
queen,  his  "L'Ultimo  Giorno  di  Pompeia,"  a  serious 
opera,  reckoned  among  his  best  works.  In  lS2i"i  his 
"Niobe,"  written  for  Pasta,  was  brought  ont,  at  first 
with  doubtful  success,  but  afterwards  with  gener.U 
acceptance.  For  some  time  after  this  Pacini  lived 
at  Portici,  near  Naples,  having  already  written,  at 


the  age  of  scarcely  thirty,  about  thirty  operas,  several 
masses,  cantatas,  and  some  instiumental  music.  But 
this  activity  did  not  continue.  Between  1826  and 
the  Slimmer  of  1828  M.  Fetis  kno\ys  no  work  of 
Pacini's  except,  "I  Crociati  in  Tolemaide,"  which 
was  successfully  performed  at  "I'rieste.  In  December 
of  1828  ho  ^-eiit  to  Turin,  to  bring  out  at  the  carni- 
val "Gli  Arabi  nclle  Gallic,"  one  of  his  best  works. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1 829  and  1 8.')0  by  "Marghe- 
rita  d'  Anjou,"  "Cesare  in  Egetio,"  and  "Giovanni 
di  Calais."  In  this  last  year  "Giovanna  d'  Arco" 
failed  at  La  Scala.  Since  that  time  Pacini  has  not 
been  mneli  before. the  world,  although  an  opera  of  his 
called  ".Saft'o,"  first  represented  in  1842,  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Fetis  gives  him  credit  for  melody, 
facility  of  style,  and  good  understanding  of  stage 
efl^ect :  but  adds,  that*  being  an  imitator  of  Rossini, 
he  shared  ilie  fate  of  bis  model  so  prematnrely  aban- 
doned by  the  Italians.  Not  onlv  was  he  a  comjioser, 
but  a  musical  critic,  and  the  Italian  journals  fre- 
quently contained  articles  from  his  pen  up  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pcscai,  on 
the  6th  December,  1867.  At  his  funeral  his  own 
Requiem  Mass  was  [iciformed  by  700  performers, 
including  all  the  eminent  musicians  of  Naples.  Mer- 
cadante  composed  a  symphony  for  the  same  occasion, 
entitled,  "Oinaggio  a  Pacini."  E.  F.  R. 


Music  in  Motley. 

A  writer  in  Once  a  l!Vc/j,  speaking,  it  would  seem, 
to  an  unaccustomed  audience,  has  this  week  made  a 
show  of  apportioning  to  M.  Jacques  Oflienhach  his 
right  place  in  the  woild  of  art^producers.  Ofrenhach, 
says  the  writer,  is  a  man  in  a  mistaken  position,  a 
man  over-estimated,  a  minnow  claiming  and  claimed 
to  be  a  triton,  one  whom  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  Auber  and  the  musical  come- 
dians. On  which  assumption  the  writer  in  Once  a 
]Veek-  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  remarks,  the  tiuih  of 
which  has  probably  struck  every  nuisieian  long 
before  it  struck  the  speakini;  critic.  But  if  the  critic's 
conclusions  are  in  the  main  just  and  axiomatic,  his 
nrcmises-are  not  so  sound.  It  is  not  true  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  fall 
down  and  worship  Oflx-iibach.  It  is  not  even  true 
that  the  world  is  disposed  to  appraise  Oflienhach  at  a 
higher  rate  than  his  speeilic  value.  For  where  has 
such  a  disposition  been  shown  ?  Not  in  France,  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  The  French  like  Oflienhach  as 
a  gay  purveyor  of  unconsidered  tiifles  ;  the  first  per- 
haps of  a  thousand  furbishers  of  bright  nonsense 
which  glitters  for  a  moment  and  then  is  heard  and 
seen  no  more.  Offenbach  in  France  has  made  several 
attempts  to  acquire  a  more  solid  position  than  this, 
and  has  successively  failed.  His  ctforts  to  gain  the 
distinction  of  five-act  or  three-act  ope'ia  coniiijuc  have 
not  met  with  the  slichcst  recognition  even  from  ap- 
preciative Paris.  His  "Barkonf"  was  a  signal 
f.iiiure  ;  "Uohtnson  Crusoe"  no  better.  The  truth  is 
that  success  in  lyrical  bnrlesque  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  liosition  held  by  such  a  mastei  of 
comedy  as  is  Auber;  and  this  truth  the  Parisians 
feel,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the 
critic  in  Once  a  WetJ:.  Not  in  France  certainly  is 
Offenbach  placed  on  a  par  with  the  author  of  the 
"Domino  Noir." 

Is  it  then  in  Germany  whecc  he  is  so  magnified  ? 
Scarcely,  we  would  say.  His  "Orplw'c,"  his  "Belle 
Ht'lene,"  and  one  or  two  other  operas  have  run 
through  the  capitals  of  the  pretty  German  states, 
much  as  all  fashions  run  which  are  set  in  Paris.  The 
flimsy  and  superficial  tone  cf  Offenbach  might  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  residence  among 
"our  gay  neighbors ;"  it  was  French,  and  to  be 
French  is  to  be  chic,  and  to  he  chic  is  to  be  /a  mode. 
Therefore,  Germany  bore  with  OfVenbach,  and  took 
a  good-natured  interest  in  him,  and  laughed  at  music 
in  French  motley.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
such  music  made  any  serious  impression,  for  good  or 
ill.  On  the  Rhine-slopes  there  is  little  danger  of 
one's  acquiring  a  fatal  love  for  champagne.  Ger- 
many was  free  of  contagion  ;  it  simply  smiled,  and 
the  fashion  went  hy. 

Is  OfFenhach  overrated  in  England  ?  If  so.  where  ? 
At  the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  where  the  "Orplie'e"  was 
fii'st  brought  out  ?  At  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
wdiere  the  same  opera  was  villanously  sung,  and  ran 
some  four  weeks  ?  At  the  Addphi,  wdicre  the  "Belle 
Ilt'lene"-  was  yet  more  villanously  sung  !  At  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  "Urande  Diuclicsse"  bad  an 
enormous  run  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  nights  ? 
Or  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  where  "Bataclan" 
was  play  a  moderately  decent  time,  but  no  longer 
than  any  entertainment  usu.ally  runs  at  that  small 
house.  We  think  the  man  who  assumes  that  Often- 
bach  is  inordinately  appraised  in  England  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  proving  his  statement.  On 
the  contrary,  Oftenbaeh's  music  is  estimated  accu- 
rately enough.     It  is  known   to   be  light,  sparkling. 
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very  snmc  (for  the  composer  repeats  himself  continu- 
ally). f;oocI  ilaricy  sort  of  sliilV:  a  tit  accoTnpaiiinient 
to  tlio  nonsense  whii-li  it  illustrates.  People  know 
well  enough  that  the  c.ip  and  bells  become  this 
composer,  ami  that  on  caeli  occasion  when  lie  has 
attempted  to  dolT  the  motley,  even  for  the  modest 
sock  of  comedy,  he  has  always  failed.  —  Orrlirslni. 

Studies  for  Piano. 

Koiii.er's  Stitdies.      Op.  M.      The  first  SliiiUfs. 
(}p.  1-2S.      Nfw  Schoolin  Velurih/.     Books  1.&  II. 
(Uo.ston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co). 

1.  A  Study,  or  ns  the  French  say  Etuihx,  is  a 
work  composed  with  reference  to  affording  the  player 
exercise  in  sonio  point  of  nieclianical  execution,  or 
in  some  peculiar  excellence  of  delivery,  on  the  perfect 
attainment  of  which  the  artistic  s.icce.ss  of  the  piece 
is  made  to  depend.  At  first  sight  this  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  study  would  not  seem  to  embrace 
two  very  distinct  and  well-marked  classes.  Yet  so  it 
is.  For  those  of  the  kind  first  mentioned  aim  only 
at  training  the  muscles  to  various  feats  of  dexterity. 
They  have  the  form  of  pieces,  it  is  true,  but  spiritual 
inspiration,  which  is  the  real  life  of  a  piece,  is  entire- 
ly wanting. 

Of  the  second  class  there  hnvc  been  written  studies 
that  arc  little  better  than  ihc  former.  But  llie  works 
of  Stcjihen  Ilellcr*  do  not  fall  into  this  category,  for 
they  have  the  spiritual  eharaeterisiics  of  jiicccs,  each 
study  having  a  character  of  its  own. 

2.  There  lic^bcfoie  us  three  books  of  studies  by 
Louis  Kijhler.  These  all  belong  to  the  category  of 
studies  in  mechanical  execution.  Tin-;  FiiiST 
SruDiK.s,  0|).  no,  are  possessed  cjf  these  followint^ 
peculiarities,  all  of  which  are  excellent.  First,  of 
the  twenty  studies  here  contained,  nil  arc  short — the 
longest  being  only  sixteen  measures.  Second,  each 
study  exercises  one  hand  only,  the  other  meanwhile 
playing  a  simple  accompaniniont.  Third,  these 
exercises  consist  entirely  of  the  simpler  fiuger  work  : 
viz.,  five-finger  passages,  scales  not  exceeding  one 
octave,  and  arpeggio  formations,  both  direct  and 
broken,  one  octave  in  extent.  Fourth,  the  stiulies  are 
arranged  in  such  an  order  of  succession  as  to  allord 
syiumi'trical  cultivation  in  execution.  They  nui  in 
pairs,  of  wliicli  the  first  study  exercises  the  right 
hand,  and  the  second,  the  left.  The  first  pair  con- 
sists of  runs  ;  the  next  of  arpeggios.  The  third  is 
scale  formations ;  the  fourth,  arpeggios.     And  so  on. 

Another  set  is  The  Nicw  Sciiooi,  ix  Velocity, 
Up.  128,  Books  I.  and  II.  This,  like  the  prece<ling, 
consists  of  twenty  studies.  Their  more  noticcalde 
points  are  :— First,  they  f.ill  into  apjirovcd  forms, 
being  in  the  threeperioil  song  fmin  ;  or  (which  is 
much  the  same  thing  when  the  periods  are  so  extend- 
ed as  in  this  case),  in  the  second  rondo  form.  This 
merit  is  a  very  desirable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
chariictcr  of  unity  to  each  exercise,  and  so  leads  the 
pupil  to  expect  it  in  other  cases.  Jloreovcr,  this 
form  altbrds  convenient  opportunity  for  the  merit 
next  cnunierntcd.  Wliirli  is  that,  second,  the  hands 
receive  equal  attention,  yet  for  the  iiiost  p.irt  only 
one  is  seriously  exercised  at  .i  time.  The  second 
rondo  form  consists  of  a  Tiie:me  Ei'isoue  and 
TiIE.ME.  If  the  Anihor  has  constructed  the  Theme 
so  as  to  exercise  the  right  hand,  he  has  always  made 
the  Kin&ode  to  excrciso  the  left,  and  vice  i-ersn. 
Third,  altbough  aiming  at  execution,  the  studies  arc 
intrinsically  interesting  and  briUi.-uit.  They  resemble 
the  compositions  of  Sj'dney  Smith,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  pupils  should  eoneeivo  that  disgust 
towards  them  that  they  are  very  apt  to  entertain 
towafd  anything  that  savors  of  teorh. 

3.  These  works,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  Czerny's  "Velocity."  The 
particular  enumeration  we  have  already  made  of 
salient  points  gives  some  idea  of  their  superiority 
over  Czerny's.  This  consists  mainly  in  three  points  : 
— First,   more    orderly   arrangement.     Second,    lbs 

'Hellers  Stcdie-..     'Wrtcf  riir.isiDp,"  cte. 


equal  training  given  to  both  hands,  yet  the  eoHccn/cH/ 
manner  in  v,-bich  the  hands  receive  alternate  attention. 
Third,  the  freshness  of  the  music.  AVliilc  it  lacks 
the  peculiar  romantic  fancy  of  Heller,  it  is  simple, 
pleasing,  and  nppro])riate  to  muscular  training. 

4.  These  works  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  rivals 
to  Heller.  But  as  tlie  preceding  analysis  shows,  the 
two  writers  occupy  different  planes  of  endeavor,  and 
are  in  no  senso  rivals.  Perhaps  the  best  of  Heller's 
Studies 'are  his  Op.  16,  The  Art  ok  PiinAstNO, 
the  second  book  of  Op.  4."),  introductory  to  Op.  Ki, 
and  his  little  Studies  in  Rhythm  and  Expression, 
Op.  47.  Each  one  of  tlie  separate  studies  of  these 
sets  is  a  veritable  piece,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  Any  player  f)f  taste  mav  properly  plav 
them  as  an  act  of  musical  enjoyment.  Their  study 
is  an  tntlslie  cxd'cise.  But  in  K'ihler's,  and  other 
similar  works,  the  prominent  idea  is  the  requisition 
that  a  large  number  of  keys  be  struck  in  as  short  a 
time  as  ]iossible.  That  music  results  from  the  strik- 
ing, is  well ;  but  the  plaiiln;i,  anil  nut  the  muaic,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  writer  undertakes,  simply, 
(o  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the  drudgery  of  mecban- 
ieal  practice  by  superadding  as  much  artistic  charm 
as  is  compatible  will;  the  work  to  be  done.  To  a 
large  class  of  piano  players  and  pupils  tbc^ie  studies 
are  a  God-send.     And  wc  say,   God-spccd  ! 

W.  S.  B.  jr. 

Ulusiciil  (Torrcspouiicnfc. 

Ctiic.VGO,  Fkii.  G. — Musical  mailers  here  have 
had  a  slight  bestirring  since  my  last  letter.  You  al- 
ready know  that  our  largest  hall  was  burned  down  a 
month  or  more  ago.  We  have  still  Library  Hall,  a 
somewhat  plain  room  with  seats  for  twelve  hundred 
or  so,  and  the  Opera  House.  Tlu'  |<ro,spcct  is  that 
Farwell  Hall  will  be  rebuilt  in  a  better  manner. 

Ole  Bull  gave  three  or  four  cnncci'ts.  but  ibcy 
were  not  well  attended.  Of  his  ])laving  difl'erent 
opinions  are  exi)ressed.  Camilla  T'rso  was  here 
with  Gilmore,  and  played  at  his  promenade  concerts. 
I  think  the  general  opinion  of  the  connoisseurs 
jdaccs  her  (]uite  above  Ole  Bull  as  an  artist.  The 
reed  and  wind  effi'OIs  of  Gilmorc's  band  were  quite 
novel  here,  where  ii  is  so  unusual  to  finil  more  than 
the  smallest  iiossibic  assortment  of  insirnments  in 
the  orchestra.  So  our  pcojde  curiously  enough 
"went  out  to  sec"  and  hear  "rerds  shaken  in  the 
wind." 

■Inst  now  we  are  having  Italian  Opera  by  a  troupe 
compounded  frotn  tlio'c  of  Grovcr  and  Mnrei/.ck. 
The  operas  for  the  week  arc  I'.riHini,  Crlspino  r.  hi 
Cninare,  Jiomeo  and  Juliet  (Gounod's),  Ti oe.nlorr.,  Tra 
I)iuvcjlo,  Luere:ia  Bttnjki,  and  J-'tnist.  Both  orches- 
tra and  chorus  are  better  than  wo  usually  have  here, 
which  is  saying  little  to  their  credit.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Maretzok  contrives  to  keep  ihcm  well  together  with- 
out pounding,  or  stamping,  or  making  any  undue 
fuss.  And  that  is  a  great  relief,  for  the  labors  of 
Str.ikoseh's  director  were  so  onerous  and  after  all  so 
ineffective,  as  to  make  one  positively  uncomfortable 
to  see  him  waste  so  much  hard  work. 

Last  night  llomeo  and  Juliet  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  here.  In  the  case  of  an  opera  concerning 
which  the  doctors  so  widely  disagree,  it  is  scarcely 
becoming  the  writer  to  speak  confidently;  yet  cer- 
tain facts  became  apparent  as  the  work  jirogresscd. 
Among  them,  these: — The  instrumentation  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  appropriate,  and  consequently 
varied.  The  accompaniments,  both  in  the  score  and 
in  perfoimance,  were  so  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  The  real  meaning  of  the  work  was  brought 
out  better  by  them,  and  the  \  oices  were  never  covered 
nil  or  drowned  out  by  brass.  The  melodies  wcie 
pleasing  and  not  especially  commonplace.  But  the 
solo  singing  was  "no  better  than  it  should  be." 

How  much  the  opera  would  improve  if  the  leading 
parts  were  taken  by  great  artists  I  cannot  say,  but  it 


is  certainly  a  work  that  one  would  love  to  hear  nioro 
than  once.  The  best  success  of  last  night  was  by 
Anloniicci,  as  Capnlet.  He  looked,  acted,  aud  sang 
the  part. 

Dudley  Buck,  .Tr.,    of  Hartford,   gives    an    organ 

concert  to-night  at  the  First    Baptist    Cburc  b.     The 

programme  does  not  embrace  one  piece  of  real  nolile 

organ  music.     Alas  I  for  the  times  we  are   fallen  on. 

Der  FiiEvsciiiErz. 

New  Yoaiv,  Fei>.  3.  —  On  Saturday  Evening,    in 

the    .'id  concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Soiieiy  at 

the  Academy  of    Mu~ic,    the    following    programme 

was  performed  : 

riVcrture,  ".Tesson<la."' 

P    F    I'oiH'crlo,  A  Iliintir,  Ojl    .'jl 

Cull  .Syinplioiiy,  Op.  12o.  I)  minor   .. 


Spolir. 

..'-rluiniaiin. 
tleethnven. 


The  Overture  has  all  the  Spolir  mannerisms,  to- 
gether with  enough  freshness  and  melody  to  make  it 
agreeable  ;  exn'cmelv  ])leasant  is  the  fragineniary, 
Cjiisodical  inarch  for  wind  instrnincnts  which  bicaks 
in  upon  the //'/'/.sMccilalive  character  of  the  (irsi  por- 
tion of  the  work.  It  served  like  sou]i  al  a  dinner — 
as  an  a[ipeiiz''r  for  the  solid  vi.'inds  lo  follow. 

Altluiugb  the  colossal  Choral  S\nipb()nv  was  the 
feature  of  the  programme,  the  S*  liumaun  ( 'oiiccrto 
was  f.ir  more  altraciivc  In  me.  It  is  not  easy  lo  say 
that  this  or  that  movement  is  belter  lli.an  another; 
whether  one  chooses  the  strong,  self-coutained  Alle- 
'/ro  aj/'ettuoso,  with  its  beautiful  lillle  interpolated  X<te- 
turnc  in  A  flat,  the  cbarining  lnt<  rwe:ziivi\\\\  its  'cello 
solo,  or  the  graceful,  delightfully  intricate  Finale, — 
all  are  so  dependent  ea'di  n|ion  the  other,  so  homo- 
geneous, that  one  must  be  content  to  admire  and  love 
it  as  a  complete  work  of  excc|>lional  and  wondciful 
genius.  It  was  played  perfectly — the  word  is  not  loo 
strong — by  Mr.  Mills.  Anyibing  neater  or  cleaner 
than  his  rendering  of  the  last  movement,  paiticularly 
the  fiiseinatiiig  episode  in  which  the  running.  Iif]uid 
theme  coquets  with  the  relali\e  kev  of  I)  and  finally 
turns  its  back  upon  it  —  I  have  never  hcanl.  Mr.  M. 
was  deservedly  encored. 

Lastly  came  the  .'Symphony.  Is  it  loo  much  lo 
say  [Yes. — Ei).]  ihat  had  any  oilier  man  wrilteu  it, 
it  would  never  have  stood  upon  the  high  pedestal 
which  it  now  occupies?  We  have  ofien  beard  ob- 
jeciious  raised  against  the  lewjlh  of  the  Schubert  C 
major  Syniiihony  ;  (oniparcd  with  this  it  is  short 
(iood  as  the  Scherzo  is. — and  it  is  unquestionably  ['] 
the  best  movement — it  is  interminable  and  tedious 
and  grows  absolutely  insniiportable  before  it  reaches 
ils  terminaiion  |!j.  11' ji'tilinn  seemed  to  be  Bceilio- 
ven's  /.(■//;  nejlre  in  this  work.  The  theme  of  ihe  last 
mo\'ement — taken  in  every  manner  of  shajic,  form, 
and  way,  by  instruments  or  voices — is  aboiuiuahly 
commonplace  and  unworthy  of  Beethoven's  genius. 
[Our  readers  know  that  this  is  far  from  mir  way  of 
thinking. — Ei).| 

Jlrs.  Smith  sang  the  ungrateful,  strained  so]irano 
part,  as  efi'eclively  as  [lossible.  It  is  unfit  for  a  hu- 
man voice.  The  other  soloists  did  fairly;  the  bari- 
tone, however,  secmc.l  insanely  anxious  to  sing  sharp, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  one  or  two  instances. 
The  whole  performance  may  be  called  a  good  one," 
and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  orches- 
tra for  ils  promptitude  and  accuracy. 

The  audience  was  surprisingly  large,  llie  Aiademv 
filled  from  parquelle  lo  ceiling  ;  many  h.id  lo  con- 
tent themselves  with  "standing  room  only."  Under 
its  new  management  lliis  society  lias  uiiqucslionably 
made  a  great  adv.ince  in  jiopular  favor. 

Why  u'ilt  not  the  slockholders  of  the  Acadcniv 
give  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  and  ab- 
siivd  chandelier  which  now  disgraces  il  ?  Why  not 
light  the  building  after  the  Sieinway  Hall  fashion' 
There  no  one's  eyes  are  blinded  by  ihe  glare  of  a 
huge  mass  of  gas  burners. 

Mr.  Bristow's  oratorio  "D.aniel"  was  a  second 
lime  performed  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  .Tan.  30, 
and — judging  fiom  the  comments  of  the  daily  jour- 
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nals — met  with,  as  I  proilictcd,  a  favoraljlo  reception. 
One  crilie  hiiuls  tlic  worlc  to  tlie  skies  and  says  tliat 
tliore  are  "few,  it' any,  eornposers  in  Kuropo  oapalile 
of-wrilini^  anytiiiiif;  0(|ual  to  it  ;"  whicli  may  or  may 
not  lie  true.  Mine.  I'arepa  lii'iiif^  ill,  llin  soprano 
|iarf\vas  taken  liy  anotlicr  laily.  y. 


Ijiurgljfs  lounuil  of  HIusu. 


B<)S'rf)N.  wr,.  m,  ihcs. 


Music  in  Boston. 

IIaiivaimi  1\1i:sicai,  Association.  Tlic 
si.\tli  Synipliony  C'oneert  (Jan.  .30)  had  a  rather 
liu'hter  pro^'ranuiie  than  the  two  prcccflin^, 
yot.  composed  exc-Iiisively  of  masterworlcs  of  four 
men,  all  of  wliom  rank  anion;j  the  Dii  mnjnreaof 
the  realm  of  harmony.  Tlierc  was  every  evi- 
dence of  the  liveliest  enjoyment,  from  befrinning 
to  end,  anil  on  tlie  part  of  the  largest  audience 
which  these  concerts  have  yet  drawn  together. 


Ovf^rture  to  "Ooriolanus'" 

Svinphonv  in  D,  No.  1   

Overture,  "I'be  Fair  Melusinii'*. 


.  .  .  .IJeeMioveii. 

Mozart, 

.Mendelssohn. 

,  -Mentlelssohn- 


Pianoforte  Concerto  in  T»  minor,  Op,  40 

OltoDrcsel. 
Synipliony,  in  0,  fieronii  time U.iyilo- 

The  two  Overtures,  of  the  very  best  of  their 
kinil  and  of  tliclr  anthers,  were  finely  contrasted, 
and  we  think  told  more  significantly  than  ever 
before  here  in  an  uneommonly  ofreclive  render- 
ing. The  strong,  crisp  chords  in  the  Ciiriolanus 
did  strike  sparks  out  this  time;  the  vigor  of  the 
leading  motive,  fiery  and  impatient,  relieved  by 
the  soft  gush  of  tears  from  a  great  heart  in  the 
contrasted  motive ;  the  wonderful  condensation 
and  conciseness  of  the  whole,  every  phrase  so 
pregnant  with  meaning  and  all  hurrying  to  a  (di- 
ma.\  (in  this  respect  only  paralleled  by  the  7?//- 
monl  Overture)  ;  the  boldness  of  the  portrait,  its 
intensity  of  expression,  and  the  stormy  coloring 
of  the  background  ;  finally,  the  short,  breathless 
chords  in  which  the  proud  life  seems  to  have 
stormed  itself  away  and  drop  exhausted, — were 
well  brought  out. 

Of  the  Overture  to  the  legend  (Tieck's)  of 
"The  lair  I\[eUisina,"  Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  April,  1,S34,  says:  "Yon  ask  me  irfial 
legend  you  are  to  read  V  How  many  arc  there, 
pray  ?  and  how  many  do  I  know  ?  and  don't 
you  know  the  story  of  the  'fair  Melusina' V  and 
would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  hiile  myself,  and 
to  creep  into  all  sorts  of  instrumental  music  with- 
out any  title,  when  my  own  sister  does  not  ap- 
preciate such  a  lillcV  Or  diil  you  really  never 
hear  of  tliis  beautiful  fish  ?  .  .  .  I  wrote  this 
overture  for  an  opera  of  Conradin  Kreutzer's 
which  I  saw  this  time  last  year  in  the  Kimigstadt 
Theatre.  The  overture  (I  mean  Kreutzer's) 
was  encored,  and  I  disliked  it  exceedingly,  and 
the  whole  opera  quite  as  much;  hut  not  Jllle. 
Il.ahncl,  who  was  very  fascinating,  especially  in 
one  scene  where  she  appeared  as  a  mermaid 
combing  her  hair ;  this  inspired  me  with  the 
wish  to  write  an  overture  which  the  people  might 
not  cix-orc,  but  which  would  can,sc  them  more 
solid  pleasure  ;  so  I  selected  the  portion  of  the 
subject  that  pleased  me  (exactly  corresponding 
with  the  legend),  and,  in  short,  the  overture 
came  into  the  world,  and  this  is  its  pedigree." — 
It  is  certainly  romantic  music  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  picturesque.  In  the  two  contrasted  themes 
— the  first  (F  major),  so  watery  and  cool  and 
rippling,  tempting  you  beneath, the   waves, — the 


other  (F  minor_),  so  chivalric,  heroic,  proud,  im- 
patient,— Mendelssohn  clearly  had  in  view  the 
two  ch,'\r,ictiTs,  thc!  princess  ^Melusina  (who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  nicrniaid  in  the  hours  denied  to 
her  lord)  and  the  brave  knight  who  weds  her. 
We  ti-anslated  Schumann's  description  of  the 
overture;  a  year  ago,  and  need  add  nothing  now. 
It  does  indeeil  revive  "those  fables  of  the  life 
deep  down  beneath  the  watery  abyss,"  and  is  full 
of  "shooting  fishes  with  golden  scales,  of  pearls 
in  open  shells,"  &c.,  i*;:c.  How  exquisite,  and 
yet  how  cool,  how  calm  the  narrative!  The 
mingling  colors  of  the  different  instruments  seem- 
ed more  bright  and  beautiful  than  ever;  our  ex- 
cellent first  clarinet  made  itself  appreciated 
there. 

The  Mozart  Symphony  in  D,  a  short  one, 
commonly  distinguisheil  as  having  no  Minuet,  is 
altogether  a  more  marked  and  greater  work 
than  the  one  (also  in  D  and  without  Minuet) 
called  sometimes  the  "French"  Symphony,which 
was  played  last  year.  This  one,  in  wealth  and 
felicity  of  ideas,  and  in  masterly  moulding  into  a 
perfect  whole,  at  once  captivating  to  the  general 
ear  and  full  of  contrapuntal  subtlety,  may  rank 
with  his  best  symphonic  inspirations,  like  those  in 
G  minor  and  E  flat.  It  has  great  breadth  too; 
the  power  is  so  intrinsically  in  the  thought  and 
composition,  that  you  do  not  miss  the  clarinets, 
trombones,  &c.  The  opening  Adagio  is  very 
large  and  stately.  The  syncopated  theme  with 
which  the  Allegro  starts  ofT  makes  you  very  sure 
that  "here  is  richness"  in  what  is  coming ;  and 
presently  it  developes  into  a  motive  in  which 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  features  of  that  in  the 
ZaiiherJJdle  Overture  (which  likewise  is  at  once 
popiular  and  learned  music).  As  it  goes  on,  each 
new  theme  starts  up  another  in  charming  se- 
quence and  variety.  The  Andante  drops  out 
the  trumpets,  and,  limited  to  strings,  reeds,  flutes 
and  mellow  horns,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  graceful  of  his  slow  movements.  The  Fi- 
nale lures  you  on  again  with  syncopation  at  the 
outset,  and  soon  brings  in  a  charming  melody  in 
sixths,  which  may  well  have  puzzled  by  its 
strange  familiarity  those  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  our  parlor  music  of  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Inileed  Mozart's  Symphonies,  &c.,  furnish- 
ed many  an  English  song  writer  of  those  days 
with  ideas ;  and  this  idea  came  out  as  original 
English  in  a  sentimental  ditty  about  "The  last 
link  is  broken,"  &c.,  (Mozart's  bright  little /hv.vVo 
melody  lengthened  into  a  drawling  slow  time). 
Everybody  thought  the  Symphony  delightful. 
And  the  still  lighter  Symphony  in  G  by  Ilaydn 
justified  the  repetition  and  sent  all  home  in  the 
pleasantest  of  humors,  not  a  dissipated,  low  Of- 
fenbach humor,  but  a  really  Hi/ht  and  buoyant 
one,  with  healthy  sense  of  satisfaction. 

The  D-minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  a  tone- 
poem  ftdl  of  genius,  not  so  often  heard  as  the  ear- 
lier one  in  G  minor,  perhaps  not  so  readily  ap- 
preciated at  first  hearing,  is  yet  sure  to  grow  up- 
on one.  It  was  first  jilayed  here,  ten  years  ago, 
by  ISIr.  Lang.  ■  It  does  not  demand  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  execution ;  any  one  of  our 
leading  pianists  is  equal  to  it  technically.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  the  artist  feel  the  music  like 
an  artist  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  This  of 
course  Mr.  Diiesel  did  ;  he  brought  out  the  mu- 
siV  of  it;  he  made  the  music  felt;  it  warmed  the 
audience,  who  responded  with  unusual  unanimi- 
ty  and  vigor  of  applause.     Remembering  that 


Schumann  had  written  something  about  this 
Concerto  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  (in 
18.37),  we  have  looked  it  up,  and  here  it  is  as 
closely  as  we  could  translate  it : 

"Verily,  Mendelssohn  is  ever  the  same,  and 
ever  walks  with  his  old  joyous  step ;  the  smile 
about  the  lips  hath  no  one  more  beautifully  than 
he.  Virtuo.sos  will  hardly  find  play  for  their 
enormous  execution  in  this  Concerto  ;  he  gives 
them  hardly  anything  to  do,  which  they  have  not 
already  done  and  played  a  hundred  times.  Of- 
ten have  we  heard  them  utter  this  complaint.  In 
one  sense  they  are  right ;  opportunity  to  show 
hravui-a  through  the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of 
passages  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Con- 
certo. But  il/iMi'c  stands  above  all  other  consid- 
erations, and  always  our  highest  praise  belongs 
to  him,  who  gives  us  always  and  most  richly  this. 

"But  music  is  the  cflluence  of  a  finer  nature  ; 
no  matter  whether  it  flow  forth  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds,  or  by  itself  in  silence,  provided  al- 
ways that  it  be  the  finer  nature  that  expresses  it- 
self. Hence  it  is  that  Mendelssohn's  compositions 
have  such  an  irresistible  influence  when  he  plays 
them  himself;  the  fingers  are  mere  carriers,  and 
might  as  well  be  covered  up;  it  is  for  the  ear 
alone  to  perceive,  and  then  it  is  for  the  heart  to 
decide.  Now  if  this  praise  belongs  to  Mendels- 
sohn, that  he  always  gives  us  such  music  to  hear, 
yet  we  will  not  for  all  that  deny,  that  frequently 
he  does  it  in  one  work  in  a  more  slight  and  cur- 
sory manner,  and  more  emphatically  in  another. 
And  this  Concerto  is  one  of  his  most  fugitive  pro- 
ductions. I  must  be  very  inuch  mistaken,  if  ho 
did  not  write  it  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  few 
hours.  It  is  as  if  one  shook  a  tree ;  the  ripe, 
sweet  fruit  falls  without  more  ado. 

"Some  will  ask,  how  it  compares  with  his  first 
Concerto  (in  (i  minor).  It  is  the  same,  and  not 
the  same  ;  it  is  the  same,  because  it  is  the  work 
of  a  thoroughly  educated  master;  it  is  not  the 
same,  because  it  was  written  ten  years  later. 
Here  and  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  hai-mony 
Sebastian  Bach  peeps  out.  For  the  rest,  melo- 
dy, form,  instrumentation  are  Mendelssohn's  own 
property.  Enjoy  we  then  the  fugitive  and  cheer- 
ing gift;  it  is  just  like  one  of  those  works,  of 
which  we  know  so  many  by  the  older  masters, 
when  they  rested  from  their  greater  <;reations. 
Our  younger  master  certainly  will  not  forget 
how,  suddenly,  after  such  rest,  they  often  came 
out  with  something  mighty  ;  the  D-minor  Con- 
certo of  Mozart,  the  one  in  G  major  by  Beetho- 
ven, offer  us  examples." 

Tliis  week's  Concert  consisted  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  of  Beetlioven,  preceiied  by  Cherubini's 
Overture  to  "Anacreon,"  for  the  First  Part ;  and 
Chopin's  E-niinor  Concerto,  played  liy  Hitgo  Leos- 
iiARD.  followed  by  Weber's  JaM-Overture,  for 
Part  Second. 

The  Eighth  and  last  of  the  Symphony  Concerts 
will  come  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  27.  It  has 
been  decided  to  close  the  series  witli  a  repetition  of 
the  glorious  Schubert  Synijihnny  in  C, — this  forming 
the  second  part.  The  first  part  lo  open  with  Esser's 
orchestriil  arrangement  of  Bach's  Organ  Toccata  in 
F;  followed  hv  Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  Over- 
ture :  "The  Naiads,"  for  the  first  time  in  these 
concerts.  Then,  as  a  noveliy  of  especial  interest, 
never  heard  before  in  Boston,  the  Triple  Concerto  of 
Beethoven,  for  pinno,  violin  and  'cello  (Messrs. 
Lang,  Eichbehg  and  Fiues),  wiih  orchestra  ;  this 
will  complete  the  list  of  Beethoven  Concertos,  adding 
the  only  one  which  remains  to  the  five  for  piano  and 
the  one  for  violin,  all  of  which  have  been  (riven  in 
these  concerts.  The  first  part  will  end  with  Men- 
delssohn's Overture  :  "Becalmed  at  Sea  and  Pios- 
pcrous  Voyage." 
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Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cluii  — The  second 

of  tlie  four  niontlily  Concerts  (Feb.  4)  wiis  one  of  the 

very  best  classic:il   Chamber  concerts  ever  enjoyed  in 

the  Chiekering  Hall,  whose  walls  have  been  seasoned 

by  so  many.     The  room  was  completely  filled   with 

excellent   listeners,    and  the    programme   was   very 

hn])py  in  its  selections : 

First  QuJirtet.     No.l.inF.    Op.  IK TWetlioven. 

Alle^o  con  brio — Ailiii^io  con  espresaiono — Scherzo — 
FitKile,  Allegro. 

Caprices,  for  Pianoforte.    Op   16 Meodclasohn. 

1  A.  Andante  con  moto. 
1  B.   Prento. 

D.  J.  I.ANO. 

Sonata,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  in  D,  op.  58.  .Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  aasai  Tivace — .Allegretto  Sclierzando — Adagio — 

Finale,  niolto  Allegro  vivace. 

Messrs   LANG  and  FRIES. 

Quartet.     No,  1,  op.  41 Koliert  Schumann. 

Introduzione,  Andante  con  e.=pre.4.«ionc  and   Allegro — 
Scherzo,  Presto — Adagio,— Finale,  Presto. 

Delightful  as  the  return  of  young  days  was  it  to 
hear  that  earlier  Quartet  of  Beethoven  again  ;  it 
must  be  many  years  since  it  was  played  here.  How 
perfectly  clear,  fresh,  full  of  vigorous  health  and 
enthusiasm  it  is  in  the  (|nick  movements !  and  the 
Adagio,  so  unmistakeably  Beethoven,  breathes  the 
deep,  thoughtful  passion  of  a  deep  nature.  After 
our  recent  training  in  the  more  involved  and  difficult 
later  works  of  the  master,  it  was  like  play  to  listen  to 
one  so  clear  and  simple  as  this,  and  find  it  so  poetic, 
full  of  gonial  charm.  Would  it  not  be  interCBiing 
some  time  to  contrast  this  No.  I  with  one  of  the 
great  "|)osthumous"  Quartets  in  the  same  concert ' 
"What  a  measure  o(  the  progress  of  so  great  a  mind  ! 

Mr.  Lang  of  course  jilayed  the  Mendels.'^ohn 
iCai»{res  with  all  grace  and  delicacy,  and  they  were 
much  enjoyed,  as  they  always  are  when  well  played. 
But  the  Sonata-Duo  was  an  event  of  the  sea.son.  It 
is  a  noble  composition,  genial,  rich  in  invention, 
large  and  elegant  in  treatment.  Here  the  violoncello 
of  Wiii-F  Fries   had  full  play  for  its  finest  power, 

Sand  admirably  he  used  the  opportunity.  Admirable 
it  was  on  the  part  of  both  artists.  Every  one  was 
edified  by  those  groat  full  chords  of  Chorale,  answer- 
ing to  earnest,  pleading  fragments  of  recitative  from 
he  'cello  ;  it  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  great  moments. 
Schumann's  throe  Quartets,  op.  41,  belong  to  his 
Jbcst  creative  period,  and  though  difficult,  are  as  ar- 
tistically moulded  in  respect  of  form,  as  they  are  gc- 
jnial  in  contents.  The  Club  have  played  all  three  of 
;heni  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  most  fro- 
(uently  the  third,  in  A  major,  which  is  perhaps  the 
ichest  and  most  striking  one  among  them.  This 
)ne  in  A  minor  (though  after  a  brief  introduction  in 
;liat  key,  the  princi|)al  Allegro  is  in  V  major),  is  also 
rery  beautiful,  and  was  so  well  rendered  as  to  en- 
ihain  attention  and  give  general  pleasure.  We  hope 
;o  hear  it  again. 

The  third  concert  comes  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  3,  when  Mendelssohn's  Oriel  will  be  perform- 
id,  with  other  rare  things  not  yet  determined  on. 

Orciiestr.il   Union.     The    fourth    Wednesday 

Afternoon  Concert  (Feb.  .''>)  had   at   length    the  cn- 

ouragement  of  a  very    large  audience.     This   was 

ho  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Seniir-amia." Tlo^.^inl. 

New  Waltz,  '-Kunstlcr  T-cben." .^tmmi.t. 

Rondo,  in  E  Hat,  for  Piano,  with  Orchestra.  MendeltL'^ohn. 
Krnst  Pcrabo. 

Grand  Symphony,  in  0 Franz  Schubert. 

Intrnd.  anil  Allegro.     Andante. 
Potpourri,  from  '-Faust" fjounnd. 

The  undertaking  of  the  great  Schubert  Symphony 
ly  the  small  orchestra,  and  so  soon  after  hearing  it 
ipon  a  more  adeipiate  scale,  proved  on  the  whole  a 
aistakc  :  although  everything  that  tends  to  fumiliar- 
je  the  ear  with  its  main  featnres  is  so  much  prepa- 
ation  for  a  more  receptive  hearing  when  the  fuller 
pportunity  shall  come  ;  it  is  at  least  good  as  study, 
besides,  the  necessity  of  dividing  so  long  a  work  for 
lioso  more  mixed  programmes,  giving  only  two  of 
be  four  movements  at  a  lime,  destroys  one  of  the 
|Onilitions  of  listening  to  it  fairly;  you  do  not  sit 
ourself  down  to   it   in    earnest ;  not   expecting   a 
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whole,  you  do  give  a  whole  mind  to  it.  The  Eossi. 
ni  Overtnic,  though  it  laekid  ihe  extra  horns  for  the 
quartet,  was  a  luxurious  treat,  as  a  Kossini  Over- 
ture always  is.  Mr.  Perabo  played  that  swift,  un- 
flagging, brilliant  Rondo  of  Mendels>ohn  (the  same 
which  he  gave  us  last  year  in  the  Symphony  Con- 
eerls),  with  all  that  cIcTrness,  certainty  and  charm 
which  we  all  expect  of  him  whenever  he  approaches 
the  piano,  and  he  was  recalled  with  enthusiasm. 

This  week's  concert  did  not  bring  with  it  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Schubert  Symphony.  Inslead  of  that 
we  were  introduced  to  a  novelty  of  formidable  pro- 
portions, a  new  work  in  an  old  form,  to  wit,  an  or- 
chestral "Suite,"  by  Franz  ]>achner,  of  Munich,  the 
second  of  the  kind  which  he  has  produced  and  which 
have  found  considerable  favor  in  German  concert 
rooms. 

This  one  is  in  E  minor, — not,  as  the  printed  bills 
erroneously  had  it,  in  D.  It  is  a  singular  attempt 
to  follow  the  old  forms  of  Bach  and  Handel  in  a 
long  instrumental  work,  stringing  together  a  succes- 
sion (suili)  of  little  pieces,  partly  in  the  fugue,  and 
partly  in  old  dance  rhythms,  and  just  enough  related 
to  one  another  to  leave  a  certain  unity  of  impres.^ion 
from  the  whole.  Those  old  masters,  however,  com- 
monly kept  all  the  string  of  pieces  in  the  same  key, 
whereas  the  modern  imitator  prudently  shrinks  from 
that  monotony.  Tbo  Siiitr  wus  the  imperfect,  half 
organized  forerunner  of  the  developed  unity  and 
syiniriclry  of  the  Sonata  form  (which  from  the  time 
of  I'.manuel  Bach  and  Haydn  holds  in  all  Sympho- 
nies, Sonatas,  Quartets,  Trios,  Concertos,  &c.)  To 
cultivate  this  obsolete  form  now  is  to  take  a  long 
ste|>  back  in  search  of  novelty.  The  quaintncBS,  too 
the  certain  murky,  twilight  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a 
pivst  age,  with  which  the  artiat  rather  cleverly  im- 
bues his  picture,  must  needs  lack  the  naturalness, 
the  nairel^,  the  sinc«rity  of  the  old  masters.  We 
would  not  judge  of  it  from  a  first  hearing.  It  waseer- 
tainly  interesting. |in  parts  quite  wiiiinng  and  delight- 
ful, but  in  parts  also  hard,  and  dry  and  ungonial. 
The  pieces  arc,  1)  an  Ailmjio  introduction,  mvstical 
and  sombre,  organ. like,  leading  into  a  quick  Fugue, 
with  a  strongly  marked,  but  rather  dreary  subject, 
regularly  wrought  out,  not  without  traits  of  coarse- 
ness (so  it  seemed  to  us)  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  some  confusing  redundancy  of  termination. 
2)  Andante  in  E  major,  again  mystical  and  brooding, 
but  in  a  more  sentimental  vein,  reminding  us  of 
Schumann  in  "Paradise  and  the  Peri ;"  much  of  it 
fine  and  delicate.  .'1)  ilinnrt  in  B  minor,  with  Trio 
in  B  major,  that  glides  along  with  a  refined,  half 
sad,  subtle  grace.  4)  Jlost  charming  of  all,  and 
(|uile  original,  an  hilrrmezzo,  wiih  a  light  minor 
(juickstcp  rhythm,  h)  For  a  finale,  as  is  usual  in 
the  old  Suites,  a  Giria  or  Jig,  in  9-.5  measure,  full  of 
life  and  energy.  The  rendering  was  careful,  and  the 
impression  on  the  audience  quite  as  good  as  such  a 
union  of  not  a  little  of  the  "Ziilunfts"  spirit  with  an 
antique  form  could  bo  expected  to  tnake.  It  should 
be  beard  more  than  once,  and,  if  possible,  with  a 
greater  b«ly  of  strings. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  introduce  Beethoven's 
bright  little  Turkish  march  right  after  the  Suite  ;  tho 
mist  rolled  off  immediately.  Rossini's  La  Giizm 
Liitlra  Overture  opened  the  concert.  No  mi.'.t  ihere, 
no  uncertainty  about  him.  All  fresh  and  sparkling 
and  inspiriting,  the  charm  of  his  overtures,  that  h.ip- 
pv  child  of  genius,  however  light  and  careless,  is  iti- 
fallihle. 

In  Prospect.  "Moses"  and  '-Elijah"  are  to  be 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Ilnydn  Society  on  the 
evenings  of  Saturd.iy  and  Sunday,  Feb.  29  and 
March  1.  The  first  is  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  if  we  mav 
so  call  a  certain  reactionary  element  in  the  old 
Society,  which  takes  its  recent  progress  in  a  good 
direction  bard,  and  is  afraid  there  will  ho  "no  moro 
cakes  and  ale,"  no  "Davids"  Goliahs,  no  melodious, 
flowery  llossini  operas,  which  sing  so  glibly,  to  serve 
up  under  tlm  solemn  cloak  of  Oratorios  !  This 
element  succeeded,  at  the  last  annual  election,  in 
"reconstructing"  the   board   of  Directors  and  must 


have  its  way  for  once!  Perhaps  it  will  be  quite 
as  well  to  let  it  tri/  its  way  ibr  once,  and  see  whether 
Ihe  times  are  as  they  used  to  be.  Anyhow,  Moses  will 
be  ofl^'set  on  the  next  night  bv  tiie  true  Oratorio 
iLlijah. 

jlcndelssobn's  charming  little  Opera,  the  "Son 
and  Stranger"  [IL  nulrhr  au^i  drr  Freimh),  which  he 
wrote  for  llie  "silver  wedding"  of  his  parents,  is  to 
be  produced  at  the  Music  Hall,  at  the  aiinnal  benefit 
of  Mr.  Pecic,  the  worthy  superintendent.  It  will  be 
a  novelty.  All  tho  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  be  given,  with  eminent  soloi-^ts  and  orchestra, 
under  Air.  B.  J.  Lang's  direction.  Every  one  will 
wish  to  bear  it,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  Mr. 
Peck's,  who  has  managed  to  establi.^h  pleasant  rela- 
tions with  all  music. lovers  hereabouts. 

La  Grande  Dcchesse.  Our  article  of  a  few 
weeks  since  has  found  no  answer  here.  But  wdiero 
l»aieman  "is  round,"  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  &c  ,  we  meet  a  few  iiiiigs  from  news- 
pajcer  critics.  The  other  day  we  copieil  from  the 
Philadelphia  Ihillitin  a  brave  article  on  the  low  taste 
reigning  in  "the  inetro[)olis"  New  York),  pharasai- 
callv  rubbing  its  haniis  and  saying  :  U'c,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  are  not  as  they  are  ;  we  shall  not  to  carried 
away  liy  vulgar  "Black  Crooks"  and  "(irand 
I)ucbeases."  But  look  you  now,  the  Duchess 
approaches  Philadelphia,  the  "manager  of  the  ]>rcss" 
has  arrived,  the  flaming  advcriisemcnts  arc  out  and 
tlu'y  pav  well  ;  and  now  the  lUdhltn  has  changed  its 
tone,  has  tuned  its  trnm)iets  to  the  general  praise.  It 
even  charges  us  with  "opening  the  guns  of  niagniti- 
cent  comparison  ii|>on  it,"  w-ith  measuring  the  "bril- 
liant, trasbv"  thing  against    Uossini  and  .Mozart,  i^c. 

'I'hcn  you  admit  that  it  is  "trashy."  Mind  you 
this  was  not  admitted  by  the  newspaper  ciiiics  when 
wo  wrote.  It  was  praised  up  as  a  work  f)f  f/enim 
(the  New  York  Wirkhi  A'^ /vVw  I'ven  spoke  fif  Ofien- 
bach  as  "the  ruling  musical  genius  of  Europe").  It 
was  so  e.xalted  that  one  bad  to  stoop  to  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  utter  triviality  and  commonness  of 
the  music. 

Our  critics,  as  we  foresaw,  have  raised  a  false  issue 
with  us;  careful  not  to  state  what  we  did  say,  they 
attack  us  for  what  wo  did  not  say  ;  ihey  charge  us 
with  finding  fault  with  "lii:bt  music"  as  [such.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  "Duchess"  inusi('  because  it 
is  li'tJit,  but  because  it  is  not  line,  not  beautiful,  not 
genial,  but  eommonplaec  and  vnlgar. 

We  only  wrote  after  we  had  been  taunted  with 
keeping  silent  about  what  all  their  trumpets  pro- 
claimed "the  great  musical  event"  of  the  day. — The 
moral  of  our  article  was  the  venality  (as  a  rule)  of 
what  is  called  "Art  criticism"  in  the  press  ;  it  being 
a  melancholy  fact  that  most  newspaper  musical  crit- 
icism throughout  this  country  is  governed  mainly  by 
mcro  business  considerations;  that  the  "criticism" 
is  only  an  ex)>ansion  of  the  advertisement ;  and  that 
the  length  and  fre()ncncy  and  warmth  of  tho  critical 
notice  keeps  measure  with  tho  advertising  patronage. 

New  American  Opera.  Wc  have  seen  some 
compositions  of  Mr.  Fairlamb,  which  certainly  show 
musical  feeling,  taste  and  mastery  of  form,  and 
therefore  wo  do  not  feel  entirely  sceptical  about  tliu 
promise  held  forth  in  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Tiinn:. 

A  few  weeks  since  wo  alluded  briefly  to  the  opera 
which  Jlr.  J.  Kemington  Fairlamb,  of  this  city,  is 
now  comjiosing  for  the  Kiehings  troupe,  and  which 
will  be  produced  next  season,  if  no  unforseen  aeci- 
ilent  should  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  th'e  present 
understanding.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
much  of  the  music,  and  are  anxious  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  its  unusual  merit. 

Mr.  Fairlamb  has  had  advantages  enjoyed  by  few 
of  our  native  musicians.  A  long  residence  in 
Europe,  with  opportunities  for  study,  most  enthu- 
siastically improved,  .was  an  immeiisc  benefit  to  a 
talent  already  considerably  developed  during  his 
previous  life  in  his  own  land.  Personal  infliienco 
with  many  prominent  musical  people  gaineil  him  a 
hearing  iii  Germany,  and  the  mere  hearing  brought 
liim  his  reward  in  substantial  honors  from  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg.  lieturning  home  with  such  an 
endorsement,  his  path  was  smoothed  in  some  pleasure, 
and  he  has  been  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  com- 
position of  an  opera,  first  conceived  in  Switzerland. 
Better  still,  he  has  the  aid  of  a  librettist  who  is  not 
only  a  fluent  versifier  and  fully  acquainted  with  stage 
efle'cts,  but  is  himself  a  tine  vocalist,  has  some  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  music,  and  is  a  conscientious 
and  correct  critic.  Such  a  union  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  few  composers,  and  Jlr.  Fairlamb  will 
nndoubtcdlv  profit  by  it.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  known  that  the   plot  and   main   divisions   of  the 
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story  lind  been  <l(>oi(lcil  iipnii  l)i'fiirfl  tlic  assistiincc  of 
tlic  pvost'iit  ;;i('tt-il  lilircllist  was  olitainctl,  ami  Im  is 
tiicreforo  not  r(-'s|)onsiltU»,  for  llic  niannci'  in  wliicli  an 
cpisodu  from  Orvantcs'  Don  (.inixolo  lias  lieon 
transformed  into  a  tliroc-act  opera,  now  named  "Tlie 
Interrupted  ^Tarria;;o."  Our  pui'poso  to-day  is  not 
to  speali  of  the  musie  in  detail,  but  to  urj^c  upon  all 
who  love  the  art,  and  aro  anxious  to  Bee  it  win  its 
proper  ])Osition  in  the  Unileil  .States,  the  duty  of 
ieeliuf^  pleasantly  towards  a  fortlieoniing  native  o])era, 
and  exlendinc  a  eordial  weleome  to  present  his  work 
to  them.  Wc  must  not  (liseourage  nny  effort  so 
enthusiastically  made  in  the  "an-se  of  music.  Kvery 
.sneer,  every  slitihtinpr  word,  every  careless  shrug, 
every  idle  expression  of  censu.i.  on  sueli  an  attempt 
is  a  clo};,  not  on  this  partirnlar  o,  ■;!.  but  upon  the 
]n*o^ress  of  the  musical  art  in  America.  '-The  Inter- 
rupted ^^lrriajJe"  merits  an  attentive  bcirin;;  ;  it  is 
in)  light  ballad  opera,  patched  together  with  dnil 
dialogue,  and  carried  on  with  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, as  poor  and  meagre  as  in  some  of  the 
English  works  which  are  performed  night  after  night 
with  applause  ;  but  it  is  a  thoughtful  composition, 
abouudiug  in  elaborate  concerted  movements,  and  as 
carefully  scored  as  the  tiest  operas  on  the  stage.  Its 
style  is  intensely  passionate,  and  has  the  rich  harmo- 
nies of  the  German  school,  well  interwoven  with  the 
florid  brilliancy  of  the  Italian  writers. 

"Stella"  on  the  Hauvakd  Concerts.  Bos- 
ton may  be  the  "hub,"  but  Worcester  is  the  "heart" 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
our  Symphony  Concerts  find  a  hearty  recognition 
there.  In  a  letter  to  the  PaUadiiim,  Feb.  3,  the  lady 
writes  : 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  yet  given.  No 
selections  to  tax  mind  and  brain  were  in  its  sterling 
programme.  All  was  beautiful,  artistic,  true  to  the 
highest  musical  expression.  The  overtures  were  the 
Coi'iolaiiufi,  broad  and  stately,  and  always  good  to 
hear;  and  "The  Fair  Melusina,"  which  was  played 
with  refreshing  heariiness.  It  has  a  lovely  theme, 
which  runs  through  the  overture  like  a  silver  thread, 
around  which  toy  and  flutter  the  difl"erent  instruments 
as  if  captivated  by  its  eltin  beauty.  The  symphonies 
were  Mozart's,  in  P,  No.  1  ;  and  Haydn's,  in  G. 
The  former  was  of  the  true  Mozart  character  ;  fresh, 
jubilant,  full  of  healthful  sunshine,  gleeful  as  3'outh 
and  innocence,  with  a  little  tender  shading  of  senti- 
ment in  its  placid  adagio,  which  gives  place  to  an 
alleip-o  of  winning  grace  and  sweetness.  The  closing 
movement  has  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  summer- 
shower.  Rain-drops  patter  and  laugh  as  the  sun 
bursts  through  the  clouds,  and  the  world  is,  for  a 
time,  as  new  as  on  the  morning  of  creation.  The 
Haydn  Symphony  was  heard  for  the  second  time, 
and  most  welcome  -it  was  !  Why  not,  good  gentle- 
men of  the  Harvard  Association,  ofiener  repeat  these 
symphonic,?  ?  There  is  a  positive  ple.isure  in  listen- 
ing a  second  and  third  time  to  what  has  once  been 
enjoyed,  and  new  beauties  come  to  light  which  can- 
not always  be  grasped  at  first  hearing.  The  .sym- 
phony was  tiijht  music  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term.  Full  of  interest  and  variety,  too,  with  its 
quaint  conceits,  its  largo  passages  of  exceeding  beau- 
ty, its  stately  minuet,  and  saucy,  piquant  fimilc.  At 
these  symphony  concerts,  excellent  opportunity  is 
affbrded  to  hear  the  best  pianists  of  the  day,  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Otto  Dresel  would  play 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  was  hailed  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Dresel  too  rarely  plays  in  public. 
Too  rarely  for  his  hearers,  and  jierhaps,  for  himself. 
With  some  listeners  the  piano  forte  must  always 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  violins, 
but  this  performance  was  remarkable  f'or  its  exquisite 
delicacy,  and  the  performer's  perfect  interpretation  of 
the  music,  its  form  and  sentiment. 

Musical  Light.  Professor  Faraday,  as  early  as 
1818.  showed  that  certain  tones  were  produced  by 
tubes  surrounding  the  flames  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
jet  of  carbonic  oxide.  After  these  experiments,  the 
first  great  novelty  in  acoustic  observations  was  duo 
to  the  late  Count  Schatlgotsch,  who  showed  that  a 
flame  in  such  a  tube  could  be  made  to  quiver  in 
response  to  a  voice  pitched  to  the  note  of  the  tube  or 
to  its  higher  octave.  Where  the  note  was  snfticiently 
high,  the  flame  was  even  extinguished  by  the  voice. 
Following  up  this  rudimentary  idea,  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  was  led  to  take  note  of  a  series  of  singular  effects 
with  flames  and  tubes,  in  wdiich  he  and  the  Count 
seem  to  have  been  running  a  race  of  priority.  A 
number  of  these  curious  and  beautiful  phenomena 
are  deseiibed  in  the  sixth  lecture.  The  cause  of  this 
quivering  or  dancing  of  the  flame  is  best  revealed  by 
an  experiment  with  the  syren.  As  the  pitch  of  the 
instrument  is  raised  so  as   to   approach  that  of  the 


tube,  a  quivering  of  the  flame  is  seen  synchronous 
wilh  Ihe  boats.  When  perfect  unison  is  attained,  the 
bents  cease,  liut  begin  again  when  the  .syren  is  urged 
beyond  unison,  becoming  more  rapid  as  the  disson- 
ance is  increased.  On  raising  the  voice  to  tlie  [iroper 
pilch,  th(^  Professor  showeil  that  a  flame,  which  had 
been  burning  silently,  began  to  sing.  The  ell'ect 
was  the  same,  whenever  the  right  note  was  sounded, 
at  any  distance  in  the  room.  He  turned  his  bark  to 
the  flame.  Still  the  sonorous  pulses  ran  round  him, 
reached  the  tube,  and  called  forth  the  song.  Naked 
flames,  uncovered  by  tubes,  will  give  forth  the  same 
eft'ects  if  subjected  lo  increased  pressure,  orsulfered 
to  flare.  Professor  Tyndall  ascribes  the  discovery  to 
Professor  Leconte,  of  the  United  States,  who  noticed 
at  a  musical  party  the  jets  of  gas  pulsate  in  synchron- 
ism with  the  audilile  beats.  "A  deaf  man,"  he 
observes,  "might  have  seen  the  harmony."  The 
tap  of  a  hammer,  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  a 
bell,  wdiistle,  or  other  sonorous  instrument,  is  an- 
swered by  the  sympathetic  tongue  of  flame  An 
infinite  variety  of  forms  is  assumed  by  the  luminous 
jet,  according  as  the  fish-tail,  the  bat's  wing,  or  other 
i>urner  is  employed,  or  a  greater  or  less  column  of 
flame  of  the  series  is  that  from  the  single  orifice  of  a 
steatite  burner,  reaching  a  height  of  twenty-four 
inches.  So  sensitive  is  this  tall  ami  slender  column 
as  to  sink  to  seven  inches  at  the  slightest  rap  upon  a 
distant  anvil.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it 
is  violently  agitated  and  emits  a  loud  roar.  The 
lecturer  could  not  walk  across  the  floor  without 
agitating  it.  The  creaking  of  his  boots,  the  ticking 
of  his  watch  set  it  in  violent  commotion. 


Mrs.  Hog  and  Miss  Hog  at  the  PMlhar- 
monic,  (New  York). 

To  the  Editors  oj  the  Evening  Post  : 

For  the  victims  of  public  nuisances  which  may  be 
reached  by  law  there  is  some  hope  of  relief,  but  what 
hope  is  there  for  the  helpless  victims  of  public  im- 
positions which  the  law  cannot  touch  ?  The  nuisance 
referred  to  at  present  is  that  class  of  people  who 
frequent  concerts,  &c.,  for  the  sole  purpose,  apparent- 
ly, of  enjoying  there  the  sweets  of  gossip,  flirtation 
and  confectionery.  Permit  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  relate  a  personal  experience  at  the  Re- 
hearsal of  the  Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

After  going  early  to  secure  a  good  seat  I  was 
driven  from  it  during  the  opening  overture  by  the 
incessant  and  boisterous  whisperings  of  two  females 
in  the  dress  circle. 

I  changed  my  position,  but  the  Schumann  concerto 
had  hardly  begun  when  three  fashionablv  dressed 
young  women  entered  and  seated  themselves  near. 
One  of  their  number  immediately  produced  a  package 
of  bon-bons,  whereupon  the  three  began  at  once  to 
eat,  whisper  and  giggle.  A  hiss  was  essayed  as  a 
sedative,  but  without  eftect.  It  was  repeated, 
awakening  neighboring  echoes,  but  of  no  avail.  A 
])ersonal  request  was  then  made,  which  quieted  for  a 
moment,  but  did  not  silence. 

At  this  juncture  a  youth,  evidently  of  "our  set," 
arrived.  'This  event  produced  intense  excitement. 
Another  p.ackage  of  bon-bons  was  produced,  and  the 
conversation  received  a  new  impetus. 

The  third  symphony  opened,  with  its  bushed  and 
solemn  strains,  bat  the  sublime  measure  awakened 
no  respect  among  the  candy-eaters.  It  was  sadden- 
ing to  see  that  the  whispering,  chewing  and  giggling 
remained  nnbroken.  In  desperation  I  took  a  seat 
directly  under  the  orchestra,  in  deafening  closeness  to 
bass  drums  and  viols. 

Now,  what  is  to  bo  done  in  relation  to  a  nuisahce 
of  so  flagrant  a  char.icter  as  this?  Are^those  who 
make  eftbrts  to  reach  a  public  hall  to  secure  good 
seats,  and  who  go  expressly  to  hear  the  music,  to  be 
driven,  if  not  from  the  house,  at  least  to  the  most 
undesirable  positions  in  the  building,  by  the  shocking 
ill-breeding  of  those  who  bave  met  to  flirt,  giggle  and 
eaf?  Aro  not  the  parlor,  the  ball-ioom,  the  street, 
the  restaurant,  field  enough  for  such  1 

If  our  people  lack  both  the  instructive  and  acquired 
reverence  for  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  which  would 
silence  them  during  the  performance  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  or  a  Schumann  concerto,  may  we  not  at 
least  expect  an  average  good  breeding  ?  If  the  law 
cannot  protect  us  from  this  class  of  gross  imposition, 
cannot  at  least  a  public  feeling  be  created  which  will 
stand  in  the  stead  of  public  authority "?  In  the  mean- 
time, might  it  not  be  well  to  submit  the  following 
suggestion  to  the  president  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  viz.  :  That  labels  be  placed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  house,  after  tbis  fashion  ;  "Flirtation  Circle;" 
"Department  for  Candy  Eaters ;"  "For  Gossip;" 
"For  Ijigglers,"  &c.,  reserving  at  lea^t  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  house  where  the  genuine  music  lover  may 
be  unmolested  and  at  peace.  S.  M.  W. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

Thou  art,  0  God.     Solo  and  Quartet. 
I  will  be  glad.  "  " 

O  God,  thou  art  my  God."  " 

Three  new  B.icred  piece.'^  fur  clioirs. 
Nightingale.     (Russian  Song). 

Au  altogether  charming  piece,  with   abundance   of 
ornaments  and  difticult  cadenzas,  if  you  please  to  sing 
them. 
Greeting.     (Griiss).  Mendelssohn. 

A  song  unlli  words  and  rich  music. 
My  love  thoughts  are  of  thee.     (Von  dir.)   (Mia 
Stella).     Flute  accomp.  Kummer. 

Will  do  also  for  violin  and  piano. 
Sad  will  be  Kathleen.     Ballad. 

A  pretty  ".Song  of  Ireland  ■' 
The  Prince  to  Marry.     Song  foi 
Behold  the  Sabre.  "  " 

Say  to  him.     (Dites  lui).  "  " 

Three  more  favorites  from  "the  Dutchess, 

tar. 

There's  musie  in  the  dash  of  waves. 

Uncle  Joe.     Song  and  Chorus. 

Rollicking  old  Man.         "  " 

The  Mousetrap  man.     Song.  Whymarlc. 

A  queer  mixture  of  sentiment  and  comicality.    The 

first  one  contains  them  in  alternate  verses.    Almost 

as  a  rule,  these  nonsen.sical  songs  bave  very   pretty 

melodies. 

Christ,  the  Lord.     Duet  &  Chorus.  Andrews. 

Good  sacred  piece, 
Beside  the  grave  of  Jennje.    S'g  &  Clio.     Baker. 
The  Step-mother.  E.  G.  B.  Holder. 

Songs  for  the  people. 

Instrumental.  * 

Debut  Waltz.  _    '.         J.  S.  Knight. 

Brilliant. 
Grand  Dutchess  Lancers  Quad.  Knight. 

Prince  Paul.  Redowa.  "Grand  Dutchess."   " 
Grand  Dutchess  March.     4  hds.  Russell. 

Potpourri.    "Grand  Dutchess."    4  hds.      TVels.  1 

Bright  melodies,  and  capital  instructive  pieces. 
Runaway  Galop.  Kin!:el. 

Sweet  Kiss  Polka.  /  " 

Tambour  March.  " 

Excellent  and  easy. 
O  would  I  were  a  bird.     Galop.     4  hds.    "Way- 
side Flowers." 
Belgravia  Waltz. 
Meet  me  in  the  lane. 

Fine  duets,  and  easy. 
The  Y.  G.  Polka. 
Liberty  Galop.     (Semiramide). 
Avery  Waltz. 

Spirited,  and  no  great  diEBculty. 
Tournement.     Polka  Militaire.  A.  Ascher. 

Etude  de  Concert.  S.Smith.  1. 

Both  brilliant,  and  the  last  ditHcult,  but  effective. 

..  Books. 

Buckley's  Banjo  Guide. 

Players  will  find  here  a  great  variety  of  pieces  for 
the  favorite  instrument,  and  new  players  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  tunes  one  can  play  upon  it. 
Mr.  Buckley  has  had  26  years  experience  as  a  teach- 
er, and  still  keeps  the  field.  None  are  better  quali- 
fied than  he  to  edit  a  work  like  the  present. 
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Eussell. 


C.  E.  Betticher. 

Wi/man. 

C.  D.  Blake. 


Music  BY  Mail, — Mu.=iic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  belt 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (abol 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  ac 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  a  eerier  of  artielew    in    llio 
Leipzig  5/g-na/c,  entitled  "Musii^-AJressbuch,") 

Berlin  has  a  population  of  G:)0,000.  It  is  onlv 
within  till*  last  tlecadns  tliat  Mnsic  has  roceived 
that  j;enei-al  and  llioroiinh  culture  in  Berlin, 
which  the  other  arts,  Seulpture,  Archiloeture, 
Painting,  already  enjoyed  there  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Until  then  it  depended  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  individual  interest  taken  in  it  hy  the 
Prussian  princes ;  and  althourrh  tliey  were  for 
the  most  part  warm  respecters  of  Art,  yet  they 
were  not  able  to  promote  it  on  a  scale,  commen- 
surate with  the  aims  and  plans  pursued  liy  the 
house  of  Ilohenzollern  from  an  early  period  in 
Germany.  To  these  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
were  more  essential,  and  therefon;  flourished  ear- 
lier. 

One  of  the  first  (riends  of  music  mentioned 
among  the  rulers  of  Prussia  is  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim II.,  who  reigned  from  l.').'!5-l,';98.  He 
maintained,  besides  a  corps  of  21  court  trumpet- 
ers and  2  kettle-drummers,  a  stately  C'd/xl/r,  the 
proportions  of  which  were  regulated  l)v  a  court 
ordinance  of  15  70.  His  successor,  .Toachim 
Frederick  (1.598-lGn8)  increased  it  to  22  cham- 
ber musicians  and  12  chapel  boys.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  Nicolaus  Zangius,  a  conijMscr  fa- 
mous in  his  time.  AKso  Joachim  Frederick's 
successor,  .Tohann  Sigismund  (till  1GI9)  support- 
ed it  at  a  yearly  cost  of  571(1  (lorins;  in  IClfi  he 
engaged  also  two  Italian  singers  with  a  salary  of 
300  thalers  each.  The  distress  brought  upon  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Thirty  years  War 
led  the  Elector  (Jeorge  William  (1619-1040)  to 
curtail  his  outlay  as  nnich  as  possible,  and  soon 
after  entering  upon  the  government  he  dismissed 
his  Capelle.  It  was  first  re-instati'd  by  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  William  (1(;40-S.8),  who  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action  by  or- 
daining that  his  chamber  musicians  and  chapel 
boys  should  participate  in  the  service  at  tlie  \ic- 
olai,  the  Marien  and  the  Petri  churclu's.  Tlic 
male  voices  were  supplied  by  the  highly  celebra- 
ted composer  Criiger,  then  Caiilnr  at  the  Nicolai 
church. 

Music  was  particularly  cherished  at  the  court 
of  his  splendor-loving  successor,  Frederick  III., 
who  in  1701  was  crowned  King  Frederick  I. 
His  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte,  was  passiouatelv  fimd 
of  music  ;  she  not  only  sang  excellently,  but  she 
ha<l  great  facility  at  the  clavichord,  and  she  com- 
posed. At  special  festivities  foreign  virtuo.sos 
were  attracted  to  the  court.  HandeL  even,  while 
a  boy,  had  plucked  his  first  laurels  here. 

Frederick's  son  and  follower  on  the  throne  had 
a  sense  for  Art  only  so  far  as  it  served  his  exclu- 
i  sive  love  for  military    matters.     Hence   he   soon 
dissolved  the  Capelle,  and  gave  all  the  greater 
I  care  to  the  hautboys  corps  of  his  roval  regiment. 
I  With  the  military  orphan  house,  which  lie  found- 
I  ed  in  Potsdam  in  1722,  he  connected  a  school  for 
1  the  training  of  military  musicians. 
,      Frederick  the  Great,  on  the  contrary,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in   1740,  earned  imperishable 


credit  for  his  furtherance  of  the  musical  life  in 
Berlin.  lie  was  confessedly  not  only  a  music- 
lover,  but  a  fine  connoisseur,  and  he  practised 
the  art  in  many  ways.  His  fiivorite  instrument 
was  the  fiute,  which  he  played  like  a  virtuoso  ; 
he  composed,  too,  not  without  inventiveness  and 
skill.  Already  as  crown  prince  he  supported  a 
Capelle  in  Rheinsberg.  He  had  sent  for  the  fa- 
mous fiute-player  Quaniz  as  early  as  1727,  but 
he  did  not  enter  !iis  .service  until  1741.  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach,  too,  was  already  called  to  Rheins- 
berg ;  but  he  first  became  court  composer  in 
1740  in  the  king's  capelle, — in  which  position  he 
remained  till  17G7. 

The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by  oili- 
er princely  persons  ;  thus  in  the  years  1  750-i;o 
the  IVIargraves  Henry  and  Charles  maintaincni 
their  own  private  Capellen  ;  so  too  the  crown 
prince,  afterwards  king  Fred.  William  H.  Kirn- 
berger  and  J.  A.  P.  Schut/;  officiated  here  as  di- 
rectors. Especial  mention  should  be  made  too 
of  the  Princess  .\tnalia,  who  studied  musical  theo- 
ry with  great  diligence  under  Kirnberger's  direc- 
tion. The  chief  event,  by  which  the  collective 
musical  lifi^  in  Berlin  gained  a  central  point,  was 
the  foundation  of  tlie  Royal  Opera.  On  the  5th 
Sept.  1711  the  cornerstone  of  the  Opera  House 
was  laid  :  in  December  1742  it  was  opened  with 
the  opera  ('/(o;)a^ra  by  (Jraun,  and  the  Berlin 
Opera  soon  rose  to  an  important  height.  It  at 
once  gave  an  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  so- 
cieties for  other  kinds  of  music.  Thus  the  cham- 
ber-musician Janitfch  founded  the  so-called 
".\cademie;"  the  chamber-musician  Schale,  the 
"Assemblee ;"  in  both  of  these  instrumental  mu- 
sic was  principally  cultivated.  Vocal  music  was 
practiced  in  the  Satiird.ay  concerts  of  chamber- 
musician  Agricola.  .Still  greater  importance  was 
gained  by  the  "Music-practicing  .Societv"  (found- 
ed in  174  9  by  chamber-musician  .'^ack),  which 
among  other  tilings  arranged  a  perfiirmance  of 
(Jraun's  To'l  Ji-^u  in  the  cathedral. 

But  none  of  these  societies  was  able  to  survive. 
.\  greater  consequence  was  rapidly  acquired  bv 
the  "Dilettnnten-verein,"  founded  by  Carl  Fasch 
in  17S9  ;  how  the  "Singacademie"  developed  out 
of  this,  will  be  seen   liereafter. 

Public  concerts  also  came  in  vogue.  In  1790 
Benila  ami  Bachmann  founded  the  so-called 
"Weekly  Concert"  (from  October  to  MayJ  ;  in 
1770  MiiUer  and  Eeuschke  founded  similar  con- 
certs in  the  Eiigltshfs  Hmir;.  In  1 78.")  and  84 
J.  Fr.  Reichard  established  six  subscription  con- 
certs, in  which  Oratorios  also  were  produced. 
Most  of  the  foreign  virtuosos  also  gave  concerts 
in  the  English  House. 

Thus  the  musical  life  in  Berlin  gradually  and 
steadily  expande<l,  the  more  so  as  the  following 
Prussian  kings  lent  it  their  aid  at  least  on  cer- 
tain sides.  It  is  known  that  the  great  Frede- 
rick's successor,  Frederick  William  II.,  tried  to 
win  over  tbe  greatest  master  of  his  time,  Mozart. 
Under  Frederick  William  HI.  (1797-1840) 
spectacular  Opera,  especially,  was  cultivated 
through  Spontini.     Within  his  reign  too  falls  the 


foundation  of  the  "Royal  Institute  for  Church 
Music"  (1822)  and  of  the  "Musical  Section"  in 
the  Royal  .\cademy  of  Arts  (1831!). 

-A.  zealous  further  of  true  and  genuine  Art, 
again,  was  Frederick  William  IV.  (1840-61). 
The  Berlin  "Dom  chor"  (cathedrnl  choir),  which 
has  become  world-famous,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
his  creation  C1843)  ;  and  in  the  preceding  year 
the  "Symphony  Concerts"  of  the  Royal  Capelle 
(orchestra)  were  founded,  and  have  always  en- 
joyed the  especial  protection  of  the  king.  It  is 
furthermore  well  known,  that  through  him  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  received  the  impulse  to 
some  of  his  most  important  works. 

Finally  it  must  here  be  mentioned,  that  it  was 
four  Berlin  artists  who  prepared  that  Spring  of 
Song,  %vliich  reached  full  bloom  in  Franz  Schu- 
bert, 'Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  namely  :  Job. 
Friedr.  Reicliardt  (1752-1K14).  C.  F.  Zelter 
(1758-18.12),  Bcrnhard  Klein  (1  79;i-1832),  and 
Ludwig  Berger  (1777-1839). 
THK  OPERA. 
Dramatic  representations  with  music  were  ear- 
ly provided  for  in  Berlin,  even  before  tlie  build- 
ing of  the  Royal  0[iera  house.  Over  the  lieit- 
stiill  in  the  royal  stables,  on  the  Breitenstrass,  a 
theatre  was  built,  bearing  the  name  "Slallphilz," 
in  which,  since  the  year  1  700.  ballets  with  song 
and  music  were  frequently  performed.  The  idea 
of  building  the  Opera  house  first  occurred  to 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Even  in  1  741.  before  its  completion,  the 
members  of  the  opera  encraged  by  Graun  were 
assembled,  and  a  provisional  theatre  arranged  in 
the  Schloss.  On  the  13th  Dee.  1741  it  was 
opened  with  (iraun's  Hnilclinde.  This  opera, 
like  all  others  up  to  the  year  1806,  was  sung  to 
Italian  words;  but  the  book  contained  a  (ierman 
translation  with  the  Italian.  The  orchestra  con- 
sisted of  12  violins,  4  violas,  4  violoncellos,  3  dou- 
ble basses,  4  flutes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  4  oboes, 
1  theorbo.  1  harp  and  2  pianos. 

(^n  the  7th  Dec.  1742,  at  six  in  the  evening, 
the  new  Opera  House  was  opened  with  the  ope- 
ra "CiTsar  and  Cleopatra"  by  Graun.  The  sing- 
ers were  3  women  and  5  men,  with  the  addition 
of  3  rnslrali.  The  chorus  was  seldom  introduced 
in  the  Italian  Opera  ;  if  it  ever  became  necessa- 
rv,  they  called  in  Gymnasiasts. 

The  Roval  Opera  house  was  built  after  a  plan 
of  the  Baron  von  Knobelsdorf,  and  this  plan  has 
been  cssentiallv  retained  in  the  new  building  af- 
ter the  fire  of  1843.  It  is  a  three-story  edifice, 
standing  free  on  all  sides.SOO  Rhenish  feat  long  and 
106  wide.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  fagade,  on 
each  side,  a  stairway  leads  up  to  a  portico  of  8i.\ 
free  fluted  Corinthian  columns.  On  the  gable 
stand  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Melpomene  and  Tha- 
lia ;  in  the  pediment  an  ofTering  to  Apollo  is  rep- 
resented in  half  relief ;  the  whole  bears  the  in- 
scription ;  Friilericns  Rex  Apolhni  et  Musis.  In- 
side the  portico  four  bas-reliefs  are  set  up  on  the 
wall,  representing  the  history  of  Apollo.  The 
other  sides  are  correspondingly  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  with  statues.     The  rear 
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far;a(Ii3  lias  the  inscriplion  Frii/rririis  Gi'ilinlmiis 
IV.  'J'henfruni  ineendin  ron.siiniluvi  rrsliliiil  1844. 
Tilt:  Opera  lioiisi'  was  (li'st'mcil  only  lor  tin;  Ital- 
ian o|ii'i"is  ilnrinjr  tin?  Carnival.  Admission  was 
pralnilons.  Only  sin(i'  llic  jrarlSOl  were  tlicrc 
given  at  first  two,  and  llicn  fimr  performances 
with  an  entrance  fee  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  ]ioor. 
Behind  tliL' orchestra  was  a  seini-eircle  of  sofa.s 
for  the  kini;  and  those  nearest  to  his  person.  In 
the  first  row  was  the  royal  box  ;  the  other  boxes 
were  for  tlie  nobility  ;  the  boxes  of  the  parterre 
and  tlie  second  and  third  row  were  occupied  by 
the  home  aiid  foreij;n  ministers,  tlie  eonnsellors 
of  the  st;ite  collef;es,  persons  belonging  to  the 
court  and  ladies  of  the  burgher  rank.  In  the 
parterre  sat  ollicers,  soldiers  detached  on  duty 
and  respectably  dressed  citizens.  The  perform- 
ance as  a  rule  began  at  G  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
as  soon  as  the  Court  appeared,  the  Baron  von 
Knobel.sdorf  gave  the  signal  to  commence.  Un- 
,der  the  favor  of  the  great  king  and  with  Graun's 
careful  direction  the  Italian  Opera  of  Berlin  soon 
rose  to  great  importance.  The  co-operation  of 
such  male  singers  as  Salimbeni,  Concialini,  Tos- 
coni,  Tombolini,  and  the  ladies  Astroa,  Farinel- 
)a,  Mara,  Todi,  made  the  operatic  performances 
of  Berlin  at  various  times  the  most  distinguished 
in  Europe.  For  the  Opera  BufTa  a  theatre  was 
erected  at  Potsdam.  After  the  death  of  Graun 
Agricola  became  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  carried  it  on  at  first  with  tact  and  with  suc- 
cess;  but  the  king's  interest  began  gradually  to 
cool;  in  17  70  he  came  very  near  leasing  the 
whole  Opera.  After  the  death  of  Agricola  (1774) 
Fasch,  the  founder  of  the  Singacademie,  under- 
took the  directorship,  only  to  turn  it  over  in  1776 
to  John  Fr.  Reichardt,  and,  according  to  his 
judgment,  in  a  pretty  poor  condition.  It  contin- 
ued to  grow  -worse  and  worse,  especially  after  a 
dangerous  rival  appeared  in  the  German  Opera. 

Berlin  at  that  time  was  also  visited  by  travel- 
ling dramatic  troupes,  and  one  of  these,  under 
the  Director  Schonemann,  had  as  early  as  1  743 
produced  an  Operetta  in  a  German  translation  : 
"Z)er  lustige  Schuster"  (The  Jolly  Shoemaker), 
but  with  such  poor  success  that  no  new  attempt 
was  risked  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  until 
Koch  in  1771  acquired  the  privilege  for  a  perma- 
nent stage,  that  the  German  Opera  began  to  be 
fostered,  Hiller,  Wolfl  and  Bcnda  writing  music 
for  it.  When  Koch  died  (1775),  Dobbelin  un- 
dertook this  theatre,  and  he  managed  so  well  that 
in  1  786  his  was  declared  to  be  the  National  The- 
atre, and  the  Schan.ipieUiaus,  built  for  French 
plays  on  the  Gensd'armen  Platz,  was  given  over 
to  him.  In  1  787  Dobbelin  was  pensioned  oil  and 
Professors  Ramler  and  Ensjel  undertook  the  di- 
rection ;  and  now  the  musical  faroe  and  the  op- 
eretta received  such  careful  attention,  that  the 
Italian  Opera  was  gradually  crowded  into  the 
back  ground.  In  1790  the  clever  musical  direc- 
tor Frischmuth  was  succeeded  by  Wessely,  an 
excellent  musician,  under  whose  direction  Mo- 
zart's Belmonte  iinil  Constanze  was  brought  out 
in  1788;  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  on  the  14th 
Sept.  1790;  and  on  the  20th  Dec.  Don  Juan,  in 
the  National  Theatre.  In  1792,  Aug.  3,  Cosi 
fan  Tutle  also  was  produced  there. 

The  German  Opera  in  the  National  Theatre 
took  an  extraordinary  rise  when  B.  A.  Weber 
assumed  the  direction  in  1793.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent musician  and  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  Mozart  and  Gluck.     His   influence  hastened 


the  dissolution  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Neither 
llighini  nor  Ilinimel,  who  labored  with  and  after 
Reichardt  at  the  Italian  Opera,  were  able  to  lend 
it  new  splendor.  l''inally  wlien  in  1795  (iluck's 
I pliigcniit  came  upon  the  stage  of  the  National 
Theatre  in  (ierman,  under  Weber's  direction,  the 
Italian  opera  gradually  lost  all  foothold  ;  in  1805 
it  had  become  wholly  inactive  ;  and  when  mis- 
fortune came  on  Prussia  in  1806,  it  went  to 
pieces  ;  the  Royal  Opera-house  was  used  as — 
a  magazine  for  bread.  On  the  king's  return  to 
Berlin  (Deo.  23,  1809)  Gluck's  Iphlgenii:  iri  Au- 
li.i  was  given  in  German  in  the  Opera  House. 

In  1810  inland  was  appointed  general  director 
of  the  royal  theatres.  Both  orchestras,  that  of 
the  0[iera  House  and  that  of  the  National  Thea- 
tre, were  united  under  the  three  Capellmeisters 
Righini,  Himmel  and  A.  B.  Weber.  From  that 
time  the  operas  and  ballets  and  plays  with  music, 
like  Fginonf,  Faust,  Tell  and  the  Midsinnnier 
Night's  Dream,  were  given  in  the  Opera  House  ; 
in  the  Schauspielhaus  the  spoken  drama  in  all  its 
kinds. 

Two  particularly  remarkable  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Berlin  opera  are  the    15th   of  May, 

1821,  and  the  18th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  the  music  to  Preziosa  and  the  Frei/schiitz 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber  were  given  for  the  first 
time. 

A  special  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Berlin 
opera  is  formed  by  the  time  in  which  Spontini 
(1778-1751)  acted  as  general  director  of  music, 
1820-1841.  He  has  been  violently  assailed  and 
also  enthusiastically  defended  and  praised,  and 
both  perhaps  with  reason.  The  manner  in  which 
he  ignored  all  that  lay  outside  of  his  own  nar- 
rowly limited  sphere  deserves  all  blame,  while 
the  care  which  be  bestowed  upon  grand  specta- 
cle opera  claims  recognition. 

Along  with  Spontini  worked  F.  R.  L.  Seidel, 
since  1822  Capellmeister,  pensioned  in  1830,  and 
Henning,  active  as  Capellmeister  from  1836  until 
he  was  pensioned  in  1848. 

At  present  W.  Taubert  (born  1811)  is  first 
Capellmeister,  hav'ng  acted  as  musical  director 
at  the  Royal  Opera  since  1842.  With  him,  H. 
Dorn  (born  in  1804)  has  worked  since  1849  in 
the  place  of  Otto  Nicolai,  who  belonged  to  the 
Berlin  Opera  only  two  years  (1847--9).  Since 
1862  Robert  Radeeke  also  has  been  engaged  as 
music  director  at  the  Royal  Opera.  Meyerbeer, 
who  was  appointed  General  Music  Director  in 
1842,  has  seldom  acted  as  such. 
(To  be  contiaued). 

RemMseences  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.* 
There  was  no  room  in  the  "kleiues  Rauch- 
haus  ;"  not  so  much  as  the  smallest  chamber.  The 
landlady,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  favorable 
eye,  because,  two  years  previously,  I  had  honor- 
ably and  punctually  settled  for  a  friend  in  Bres- 
lau  a  score  of  twenty-four  thalers,  which  he  had 
run  up  at  her  establishment,  was  e.xceedingly 
sorry  to  turn  me  from  her  door,  and  so,  desiring 
to  keep  me  as  near  as  possible,  sent  me  to  the 
Golden  Hart,  directly  opposite.  This  hostelry, 
too,  was  thronged  with  students — for,  in  the  3'ear 

1822,  a  pleasure  trip  to  Dresden  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable by  every  member  of  a  German  Uni- 
versity during  his  autumn  vacation.  AVhoever 
could  manage  to  scrape  together  a  little  "tin," 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Florence  of  the  Elbe, 
and  whoever  could  not  was  even  more  likely  to 
go  than  those  who  could,  because  he  was  sure  of 
meeting  with  acquaintances  from  whom  he  would 

*  From  Carl  yon  Iloltei's    Charpie.   Tran3.  from  Load.  Mug. 
World. 


pet  .something.  If  a  student  found  no  acquaint- 
ances, or  fijiind  they  had  not  any  more  than  him- 
self, he  and  they  unileil  to  victimize  some  stran- 
ger. I  was  one  of  the  individuals  on  whom  this 
honor  was  conferred  by  ths  inmates  of  the  Gold- 
en Hart.  I  did  not  care  fbr  a  handful  of  money 
more  or  less.  Was  not  I  secretary  and  poet  of 
the  Royal  National  Theatre,  Breslau,  with  a  fix- 
ed annual  salary  of  three  hundred  thalers,  not  to 
mention  subordinate  sources  of  income,  and  what 
I  made  by  literary  work  I  Had  I  not  been  des- 
patched by  my  ies]M'cled  management  to  engage 
artists,  and  had  I  not  so  much  allowed  me  a  day 
for  expenses  ?  Was  I  not,  moreover,  making  the 
business  arrangements  for  a  .literary  periodical, 
the  first  number  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
i'eu/.sc//<' /j/'V^'('/',  etc.,  was  to  a[ipear  on  the  Ist 
January,  1823  V  I  was  a  man  of  importance.  It 
struck  me  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  condescension 
on  my  part  that  I  should  be  contented  with  a 
third-class  inn,  when  hotels  of  a  very  different 
sort  were  open  to  me.  At  first  the  students  took 
confoundedly  little  notice  of  me ;  my  titles  did 
not  appear  to  impress  them.  But,  after  we  had 
drunk  together,  and  they  had  found  out  I  was  a 
good  sort  of  fellow,  they  became  more  ftiendly. 
We  proceeded  arm  in  arm  to  the  theatre,  but  it 
was  only  with  great  diflieulty  we  could  force  our 
way  into  the  pit.  Der  Freischiitz  was  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  composer  to  conduct  for  the  first 
time  after  his  return  from  leave  of  absence.  All 
eyes  were  directed  to  where  he  was  to  appear. 
Like  every  one  else.  I,  too,  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  see  the  master  whose  vigorous  martial 
songs  1  had,  when  a  rifle  volunteer,  sung  so  often 
with  my  comrades  on  the  march.  A  few  of  the 
students  from  the  "kleines  Rauchhaus"  who  had 
already  seen  him,  described  him  as  being  lame. 
One  of  them  even  knew  several  of  his  cousins, 
and  assured  us  that  every  individual  among  them 
was  also  lame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  musical 
conductor ;  both  the  lameness  and  the  conduc- 
torship  being  points  in  the  family  likeness.  While 
we  were  waiting  and  gazing  impatiently  before 
us,  there  was  a  movement  behind,  and,  ere  we 
could  look  round,  we  perceived  a  tall  and  mag- 
nificent laurel  in  a  splendid  case  wreathed  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  Borne  aloft  by  countless 
bands  that  rose  up  from  the  crowd,  the  signifi- 
cant gift  moves  onward  towards  the  orchestra. 
So  active  and  clever  were  all  those  who  stood  or 
sat  on  its  road,  that  it  reached  the  conductor's 
seat  at  the  very  moment  tlyit  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  made  his  appearance. 

People  become  in  time  old,  dull,  and  indiffer- 
ent. I  have  become  so  myself  But,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  recollection  of  that  hour  is  still 
present  to  my  mind  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and,  as  I  write  down  these  lines,  the  first  sounds 
of  the  overture  penetrate  to  my  heart  as  though 
through  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  and  a  deli- 
cious shudder  of  sweet  melancholy  runs  through 
me.  Good  Heavens,  how  we  shouted  !  I  and 
my  students  from  the  Golden  Hart,  and  the  oth- 
ers from  the  "kleines  Rauchhaus,"  and  the  rest, 
how  we  shouted,  one  and  all  :  "Hurrah,  W^eber  ' 
Hurrah  Weber  !" 

It  was  in  the  gentle  autumnal  sunshine  that  I 
met  on  the  Dresden  Terrace  a  fair  and  popular 
singer  with  her  husband.  I  had  made  their  ac- 
quaintance some  months  previously  in  Silesia, 
and  they  were  now  staying  for  a  short  time  in 
Dresden,  on  their  return  from  a  long  profession- 
al tour.  We  immediately  arranged  to  meet  that 
same  night  at  Chiapone's  Cellar  ;  we  agreed  to 
go  there  after  the  play  to  have  maccaroni  and 
oysters.  As  soon  as  this  weighty  business  was 
arranged,  we  walked  on  chatting  with  each  oth- 
er. I  described  the  recent  enthusiasm  in  the 
theatre,  Weber's  reception,  and  my  own  delight. 
My  fair  companion  heard  all  I  had  to  say,  but 
made  no  observation.  In  the  evening,  as  I  was 
waiting  beneath  the  cosy  arched  roof  which  had 
looked  down  upon  so  many  merry  artistic  meet- 
ings that  it  had  obtained  a  classical  reputation — 
as  I  was  discussing  witli  friend  Chiapoiie  the  de- 
tails of  the  little  banquet,  and  standing  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  my  guests — the  door  opened,  and 
the  Master  hobbled  in.  arm  in  arm  with  the  love- 
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1}'  creature  who  bad  made  so  ijlorioiis  a  creation 
ofliis  Arratha,  and  was  so  fond  of  app'^aring  in 
tlie  part.  "I  have  invited  myself,"  he  said,  "I, 
also,  belon;;,  so  to  speak,  to  the  canp." 

That  was  indeed  a  nijrht  !  Thirty-one  years 
have  since  ehajised,  but,  if  I  couhl  only  spend  it 
over  a<);ain,  I  slionhl  l)e,  I  believe,  np;ain  vonnrr. 
There  were  six  or  seven  of  lis.  Lndwij  Kobert, 
with  his  Juno-like  wife,  was  also  in  Dresden.  I 
should  be  telliiift  the  most  atrocious  falsehood 
were  I  to  assert  that  the  conversation  was  long 
maintained  at  the  pitch  which  learned,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  wise  persons  set  up  as  the  acme 
of  well-bre'J  social  di^'iiity.  This  wa.s  not  Weber's 
kind  of  conversation.  He  could  be  serious 
enough,  if  necessary,  but  at  the  proper  season 
for  giving  way  to  mirth,  for  ,foking  merrily  and 
without  restraint,  he  aliandoned  himself  fullv  to 
the  Inifiulse  of  the  moment  ;  he  became  childlike, 
and  his  pleasing  example  exerrised  a  magic  elTect 
U[)cin  any  one  wllh  a  grain  of  humor  in  his  com- 
position who  hap[iened  to  sit  near  him.  Of  the 
humorous  nonsense  he  could  speak  himself,  and 
make  his  neighbors  speak,  fine,  shouhier  shrug- 
ging orators,  phrase-makers, and  lliiuoricc-tongu<'(l 
talkers,  hav(^  not  the  slightest  notion  ;  and  it  is 
quit<'  correct  that  they  should  not  hav(>. 

Weber  was  one  of  tho.se  few  musicians  with 
wliom  .scientific  education,  varied  as[iirations,  and 
preponderating  intelligence  do  not  injure  the 
crcativ(^  How  of  original  melody,  or  impose  anv 
learned  restraint  upon  natural  talent.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  beings  who,  in  the  intercourse 
of  friendship,  in  the  nmtual  iiitcridiange  of  opin- 
ions and  views,  in  no  way  show  off  their  intellec- 
tual superiority,  but,  with  ann'nlile  good  humor 
and  gentleness,  take  care  that  every  one  near 
them  shall  have  an  opportunity  nf  exhibiting  his 
own  little  light.  Suggestive,  attentive,  and  en- 
tertaining, Weber  guided  his  opponent,  if  any 
dispute  arose  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
to  a  point  whence  a  menacing  dis[iiite  could  be 
led  easily  and  aptly  into  the  sphere  of  jocniarity, 
and,  through  the  latt<'r,  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 
There  was  but  one  subject  wliieh  formed  an  ex- 
ception. In  one  matter  alone  was  the  great 
man  little  ;  the  name  of  one  person  only  was  able 
to  make  him  forget  the  noble  bearing  fchieh  oth- 
erwise always  distinguished  him.  The  subject 
was  Italian  o])era,  and  the  name.  Rossini.  When 
these  were  mentioned,  Weber,  whose  glance  was 
so  penetrating,  whose  vision  was  so  good,  became 
blind,  and  would  insist  u]ion  rcniaiiiiii;i  so.  He 
purposely  closi'd  his  cars  to  beauties  which  could 
not  ill  the  long  rufl  have  escaped  his  notice,  had 
he  not  obstinately  and  defiantly  been  on  the 
watch  for  defects  alone — of  which,  bv  the  wav, 
there  were  plenty.  But  this  was  [lerfectly  hit- 
man and  peifi'ctly  intcdiigible.  His  position  as 
con<luetor  of  Cerman  Opera  in  the  Dresden  of 
that  day  renders  everything  clear.  The  Italian 
Opera,  with  its  clii('f,  Morlaeehi,  was  petted  up 
by  the  Court.  The  Italian  Opera  was  the  cause 
of  Wi'ber's  having  to  suffer  patiently  many  a 
slight,  which  he  felt  the  more  acutely  the  sharp- 
er the  contrast  which  it  oOered  to  the  respect 
with  which  people  all  over  the  world  had  begun 
to  greet  his  name,  since  /)<>;•  I'rfifr/iiilz  and  Prr- 
iio^a  had  spread  his  fame  from  every  stace.  The 
senseless  Uo.ssini  mania,  moreover,  d<>void  of 
judgment,  and  frequently  in  ecstasies  with  mere 
i-inpty  tinkling,  was  sometimes  so  outrageous  that 
even  I  myself,  as  a  layman,  despite  all  my  par- 
li.ility  for  Itesini,  felt  angry  at  it.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  a  man  to  have  studied  counter- 
|"iiut  as  Carl  Maria  had  done,  under  the  Abb(: 
\'ogler  ill  Darmstadt,  with  (iottfried  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  to  lie  ied\iced  to  despair  at  hearing 
the  roll  of  the  drums  from  Ln  Gazza  Uiiira  ever- 
lastingly applauded  at  the  Garden  Concerts  of 
Linke's  liaths,  or  at  listening  to  the  confounded 
triplets  and  other  dance-figures,  in  which  Benin- 
casa,  who  was  otherwise  admirable,  and  Sassaro- 
li  (the  bass)  r<'/>ir:ieiiteil  despair,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  a  .silviu-  spoon  or  so  that  had  been  stolen, 
the  most  noble-minded  of  all  fair  cooks  was  to 
be  executed,  instead  of  a  roguish  magpie.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  year  two-and-twenty.  At  the 
present  day,  the  case  is  dilTerent,  and  in  a  Thirty 
Years' War  of  criticism   against    taste    we   have 


been  taught  to  perceive  Rossini's  talent  even  in 
his  worst  mistakes.  But  Weber  would  not  have 
anything  to  ilo  with  him. 

At  this  our  first  meeting,  Weber  was  fre(|uent- 
ly  placed  in  a  quandary  by  his  bitter  hatred  of 
Rossini  and  by  his  gallantry  towards  the  fair  vo- 
calist who  owed  as  much  applause  to  //  Bfirhierf 
ill  Sirhjlia.  Tiiiicrcili,  and  (Hello,  as  to  Der  Frei- 
srhilfz,  and  who,  conserpienth',  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  agree  unconditionally  with  Weber's 
half  playful,  half  savage  .sentences  of  condemna- 
tion. But  not  to  conceal  the  truth,  I  must  state 
my  impression  that  //  Bnrbii  rr  was  one  of  the 
exceptions  in  Weber's  index  lihrornm  proliihiln- 
ruiii,  and  found  grace  in  his  eyes,  i/iinin!  mam. 

Before  we  left  Chiapone's  Cellar,  to  go  and 
take  another  turn  in  the  milil  starlight  night,  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected,  and  Weber  af- 
fixed the  seal  to  the  treaty  of  peace  by  inviting 
us  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day. 


Dilettanteeism  in  Music* 

In  no  art  is  dilettanti'cism  inure  hurtful,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  more — indisjiensable  than  in 
music  :  more  hurtful,  because  it  everywhere  ])en- 
etrates  deeply  into  the  whole  life  of  the  art.  to 
which  it  imparts  a  wrong  tendency  ;  more  indis- 
pensable, because  itsai^tive  <'ooperation  has  be- 
come  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  musical 
matters.  INIany  causes  have  contributed  to  its 
over-extension  :  the  capability  of  musical  talent 
for  develo[iment,  a  capability  far  ereater  than 
aught  found  in  any  other  reproductive  art;  the 
social  applicability  of  music,  by  which  the  latter 
has  become  a  universal  means  of  culture;  and, 
lastly,  the  love  for  art  itself,  a  feiding  wdiich  we 
would  not  value  lightly,  though  not  more  highly 
than  the  two  L'rounds  first  adduced. 

In  a  poem  which  gives  us  a  spbmilid  and  im- 
perishable picture  of  (lerman  domestic  life  at  the 
end  of  the  la.st  century,  in  Hmnnnn  urn!  Dnrn- 
l/if'fi.  there  is  a  significant  scene,  most  plainly 
showing  how  and  why  dilettanteeism  has  taken 
the  ii[)[>er  hand  in  music.  The  host  of  the  Gold- 
en Lion,  enraged  at  what  he  considors  the  boor- 
ish notions  of  his  son,  specifies  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  his  future  dauuhter-in-law  :  he  does 
not  require  that  she  shall  be  able  to  draw,  or 
liaint  his  portrait ;  he  does  not  suppose  she  will 
be  acquainted  %vith  the  great  authors  nf  her  na- 
tive land,  and  able  to  read  their  works  to  him  ; 
no  he  says  distinctly  :  "I  must  have  her  play  the 
piano!"  and  he  immediately  gives  his  rea.son.  "1 
want  the  best  and  most  fashionable  people  of  the 
town  to  meet  in  my  house,  as  they  do  at  my  rieli 
neig'hbor's,  whose  daughters  sing  so  nieidv."  Mu- 
sic, in  fact,  is  that  art  which  may  be  turned  to 
better  advantage  .socially  than  any  other:  a  man 
cannot  sit  down  and  paint  or  write  something  for 
the  company,  but  lin  can  always  sing  anil  play  to 
them.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of  friends 
never  assemble  without  siicli  as  are  at  all  musical 
being  immediately  called  upon  to  plav  or  sing 
something,  and  this,  strange  to  say,  occurs  most 
freipiently  where  less  enjoyment  is  derived  from 
the  music  itself  than  anywhere  else:  in  what  is 
called  fa.shionable  society.  In  suidi  society — ex- 
cept there  exist  certain  fccllnirs  of  consideration 
for  the  performer,  considerations  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  performance — a  song  or  a  piano- 
forte-piece is.  as  a  rule,  tlie  signal  lor  general  and 
Ion.!  ;'onversation,  instead  of  the  isolated  obser- 
vations, spoken  in  a  low  tone,  in  which  the  com- 
pany have  previously  indulged. 

To  this  abuse,  introduced  by  dilettanti,  the 
professional  musician  is,  unfortunately,  compell- 
ed to  submit,  unless  he  enjoys  so  sreat  a  reputa- 
tion that  the  company  listen  quietly  to  him  in 
consequence,  or  unless  favorable  circumstances 
have  rendered  him  perfectly  independent  of 
them — and  even  in  this  case  he  will  be  able  to 
avoid  them  sooner  than  compel  them  to  be  atten- 
tive. If  we  reflect  how  inseparably  social  rela- 
tions are  mixed  up  now-a-days  with  the  public 
position  of  a  artist,  especially  if  he  be  a  virtuoso, 
we  shall  perceive  how  bard  an  ordeal  must  be 
undergone  by  a  musician  entertaining  hiih  ideas 
of  art,  what  sacrifices  lie  is  obligetl  to  make  to 
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dllettanfeeism,  unless  he  can  resolve  on  prai'tis- 
ing  an  amount  of  resignation  at  variance  with  ar- 
tistic self  esteem  ;  can  we  suppose  that  such  a 
man  will  give  way  to  one  beneath  him,  because 
the  latter  understands  better  how  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  society 'i*  He.must  do  violence  to  his 
better  feelings  not  to  relinquish  the  contest — of 
the  question  of  pain,  and  the  miserable  details 
connected  therewith,  we  ^viII  not  say  a  woril. 

It  we  now  descend  one  step,  or  some  two  or 
three  steps,  out  of  the  region  of  tea  parties  and 
cofi'ce  parties  into  that  where  beer  is  drunk,  we 
come  to  the  IJeihrlnfcln.  We  trust  our  readers 
will  dispense  with  our  oflering  any  observations 
upon  this  branch  of  dilettanteeism  :  all  that  was 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said — without 
any  etTect.  The  Dresden  Siingerfest  with  its  de- 
ficit at  li>ast  taught  the  members  of  IJederUifeln 
not  to  climb  too  high,  and  thus  di  I  more  good 
than  all  the  a>stheti"al  articles  and  artistic  i>ro- 
tests  in  the  worhl  ;  the  critiiusm  of  figures  is  ofi  en 
the  most  disagreeable  criticism. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  how  dilettan- 
teeism degraded  music  into  a  mere  source  of 
amusement.  We  will  point  out,  at  some  future 
[leriod,  the  means  for  nullifying,  to  some  extent, 
its  injurious  intlucnce  ;  at  present,  we  will  devote 
a  few  words  to  dt^scriblng  its  hiltrr  influence,  and 
to  showing  how  it  has  become  indispensable  to 
art. 

That  the  dileltanteeism  of  the  Princes  and  Xo- 
blemcn  of  .South  Germany  in  the  last,  and  at  the 
conuncnciunent  of  the  present  century  was  the 
|irinei|)al  support  of  instrumental  music,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.but  .so  far  notaffecting  musical  matters 
at  the  present  day,  as  high-born  dilettanti,  who 
made  snrrifirr.<  for  art  ("and  not  merely  for  their 
own  amusemcnt)Iiave  now  become  myths.  On  the 
other  hand,  art  has  to  thank  dilettanteeism  for 
an  Increase,  which  is  decidedly  very  large,  of 
rii-npiTiitirr  forces  In  executing  works  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnitude.  In  (»n<nownsof  (Jcr- 
many,  it  would  be  physically  iinpo«.sible  ever  to 
hear  an  oratorio,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
tha  (imaiu/rcri'iiie  fVocal  I'nions),  the  memliers 
of  whicli  devote  themselves  with  zeal  and  love 
to  this  class  of  composition  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Without  such  dilettanti  associations  we 
should  be  deprived  nf  the  enjoyment  of  listening 
to  works  which  may  be  called  the  exclusive  jirop- 
erty  of  the  German  sjilrlt  of  music.  In  France, 
Oratorio  will  never  be  at  home,  because  Roman- 
ic nations  generally  will  never  listen  to  religious 
music  out  of  their  churches,  and  because  it  is  re- 
pumianf  to  their  nature  to  hear  an  action  narrat- 
ed, without  sei  ing  it  represented.  Handel's  Or- 
atorios, as  well  as  even  Bach's  I'assioii-Music  and 
Motets,  which  rest  upon  a  strictly  I'rotcslant  ba- 
sis, may,  at  some  future  time,  be  produced  in 
I'aris,  because  everything  Is  tried  there — but  in 
Paris  they  will  never  find  a  home.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  even  a  mere  trial  of  them  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  there  is  no  chnral  society 
which  would  undertake  it.  In  England,  Orato- 
rio is  greatly  fostered,  but  more  on  religious  than 
on  musical  grounds  :  there  are  a  large  number  of 
families  in  easy  circumstances  who  attend  only 
sacred  concerts,  and  the  grand  musical  festivals, 
got  up  In  various  towns,  owe  their  origin  to  ec- 
clcsiastii'al  objects,  and  are  not  conceivable  with- 
out a  preponderance  of  church  music.  It  must, 
also,  be  mentioned  that  Bach's  Oratorios  and  Mo- 
tets are  not  at  all  known,  while  Handel's  .l/o's/n/i 
and  hrml  in  Efi>//it,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
and  the  "Psalm,  "As  the  hart,"  are  looked  on  as 
the  common  property  of  all  vocal  dilettanti.  Nor 
must  we  pass  over  in  .silence  the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land many  persr>ns  not  professional  musicians 
charge  for  singing  in  the  chorus,  because  the  con- 
certs are  not  got  up  by  musical  societies,  but  al- 
ways by  persims  who  undertake  them  as  money  | 
speculations.  It  Is  only  in  Germany,  therefore, 
that  we  can  find  that  dilettanteeism  which  Is  al- 
ways ready  to  exert  itself  for  art,  and  which  as  a 
whole  does  not  .shirk  sacrifices;  which  appoints 
excellent  musicians  as  directors;  which  pays  nu- 
merous expenses :  and  even  makes  up  deficits 
out  of  its  private  means.  Though  many  motives 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  artistic  nature  may  have 
to  do  with  its  efforts  and  undertakings,   what  the 
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iiiiisic'inii  lias  iTiOi'i- rspccially  10  a<'kiu)wlpcln;(',  is 
till'  tliaiilcwdi-lliy  i-esuit.  If'ir  is  mow  a  very  (lif- 
fu-iill  task,  (wen  in  the  cass  of  oxcei'd inc;ly  ct'le- 
lirati'.d  nuisiciaiis,  to  (l«ciiUi  wlu'tlior  llicir  ever- 
lastiiiij  foiirurt-playiiiif,  llicir  lravclliii]2  to  and 
fro  in  all  directions,  and  their  frecjiienlly  repeat- 
ing the  same  proi;ranniie  (our  times  in  one  week, 
is  the  result  ot  in  wan!  artistic  impulse,  or  wheth- 
er other  motivesdo  not  pre<loniinale^ — why  should 
we  blame  the  dilettante  for  gratifying  a  little 
vanity,  by  taking  part  in  an  oratorio  by  Bach, 
without  feeling  any  particular  predilection  for 
such  profoundly  serious  music,  but  merely  in  or- 
der to  pay  homage  to  a  prevalent  current  ?  It 
ia  highly  necessary  that  professional  musicians 
should  correctly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  di- 
lettanteeism,  so  that  they  may,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success,  combat  its  disadvantages.  This 
is  certainly  very  difficult,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  when  taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  mat- 
ter. Musicians  must,  above  all  things,  have  a 
clear  idea  of  their  own  position  and  of  their  own 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  path  they  ought  to 
pursue  ;  they  will  then,  supposing  they  really 
Btrive  after  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  their 
art,  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  reality 
only  the  sniaU  circle  of  those  who  truly  love  mu- 
sic and  those  who  understand  it,  combined  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  public,  are  the  tribunals  to 
which  they  must  appeal  for;  judgment,  in  other 
words,  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  iles- 
cribed  as  made  to  society  conduce  little  to  fame. 

The  road  to  fame,  and  especially  to  gain,  is 
perhaps  a  much  more  difficulfr,  or  at  any  rate 
more  wearisome  one  when  it  runs  only  through 
the  first  two  classes  just  mentioned,  and  not 
through  elegant  society  as  well,  though  it  leads 
perhaps  with  more  certainty  to  a  permanent  goal. 
The  musician  must  not  despise  dilettanteeism, 
but  endeavor  to  meet  it  where  its  judgment  is  not 
taken  as  the  standard  by  which  to  go.  With  re- 
gard to  the  directors  of  the  Vereine,  or  Associa- 
tions, their  position,  in  an  artistic  light,  is  a  far 
easier  one  than  that  of  the  virtuoso;  in  Associa- 
tions the  inclination  for  good  music  really  pre- 
dominates, and  the  members  are  mostly  industri- 
ous and  willing.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  in- 
duce them  to  study  hew,  that  is  to  say,  lii'inp 
composers,  though  Brahms,  Bruch,  and  Kiel  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  their  shyness,  and  owe  a 
part  of  their  reputation  to  the  Associations  of  di- 
lettanti who  have  executed  with  love  and  artistic 
zeal  their  choral  works.  The  greatest  difficulties 
the  conductor  has  to  surmount,  are  often  of  a  so- 
cial nature,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  into 
account  here. 

Sumina  Swnmaruni :  dilettanteeism  is  very  in- 
jurious, veri/  injurious  when  artists  do  not  clearly 
understand  their  own  position:  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  when  it  subordinates  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  artistic  ends. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  (London). 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
winter  concerts,  and  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
series,  invite  a  retrospect  which  neither  we  nor  our 
readers  are  at  all  indisposed  to  make.  Probably  no 
musical  enterprise  whatever  and,  ccitainly.  none 
having  to  do  wiih  orchestral  works,  so  well  repays 
attention  as  that  over  which  Mr.  Manns  presides. 
The  history  of  tlie  Saturday  Concerts  has  now  come 
to  be  valuable  not  only  for  its  individual  but  also  for 
its  representative  character.  In  some  sort  it  indicates 
the  pro£!ress  of  the  art  in  this  country,  and  is  tacitly 
accepted  as  a  standard  by  which  that  progress  can 
best  bo  judged.  So  far,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  because  no  other  country  can  boast  such 
performances,  or  an  audience  of  amateurs  so  unique 
in  numbers  and  enthusia-m.  But  before  reviewing 
the  whole  of  the  past,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
more  particularly  the  closing  concert  of  the  year, 
which  was  thoroughly  representative  in  the  character 
of  its  programme  and  the  interest  it  excited.  The 
works  selected  for  performance  were  the  following: — 

Overture,  Le  Sii'-Re  ite  Corintll .Uoasini. 

Cavatiua,  "O   come    rapija"    (It   Croriato) — Madame 

Ijenimens-Sherriustou Meyerbeer. 

Song  witli  ctiorus,  "Nazaretli"' — Mr.  Lewia   Tliomaa, 

and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir Qoupod. 

Air,  '-0  rest  in  the  Lord"  (Elijah)  Miss  Julia  Elton. 

Mendelssohn. 
Air,  "If  with  all  your   hearts"  (Elijah)— Mr.  W  H. 

Cummincs Mendelssohn. 

Hymn.    "Hear  my  Prayer" — Madame Lemmens-Sher- 

rington  and  the  Crystal  Palace  i:hoir.  ,  ,  .Mendelssohn. 


The  Clioral  .Svnipliony — Madame  I.emmenH-SherriiiE- 
tnn,  Miss  .Tnlia  Kltdii.  Mr.  W.  It.  Cumniliigs,  .Mr. 
Lewis  Thoma.s,  and  the  Crystal  I'alace  Choir. 

Rcethoveu. 

The  chiiT  interest  of  tlie  ci. inert  was  centred  in 
liceiliovens's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  most  ;jigantic 
and  most  difficult  of  its  kind.  For  the  performance 
of  this  extraordinary  work  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  The  band  was  specially 
augmented,  the  chrtrns  ihoroughly  drilled,  and  the 
services  of  Madame  Sfici'ringtcm,  Miss  .Julia  Elton, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Ciuumings,  and  Mr.  J>ewis  Thomas 
secured  for  the  vocal  solos.  No  work  could  have 
been  presented  under  K''*^i'ter  advantages,  and  none 
could  better  repay  the  time  and  attention  spent  upon 
it.  It  is  not  nlw.ays,  however,  that  adequate  results 
follow  elaborate  preparations  ;  and  every  one  felt  re- 
lieved from  more  or  less  of  anxiety  when  the  closing 
bars  of  the  "Choral"  marked  the  achievement  of  a 
genuine  triumph.  Every  movement  in  the  work  was 
well  done,  the  band  most  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  srherzo,  playing  it  with  infinite  taste  and 
delicacy  ;  the  chorus  doing  their  portion,  if  not  with 
refinement,  at  all  events  without  giving  cause  for 
offence  (this  negative  statement  is  j)ositive  praise  in 
the  ease  of  the  Ninth  .Symphony),  and  the  principal 
vocalists  discharging  their  honorable  hut  ungrateful 
task  will  all  necessary  skill  and  judgment.  The 
audience,  who  sat  out  the  sixty  five  minutes  per- 
formance with  most  exemplary  patience,  were  un- 
animous in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  execution. 
We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Symphony  itself,  because  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  known,  and,  next,  because  the  theme  is  so 
vast  and  suggestive  that  to  do  it  the  barest  justice 
requires  all  our  space.  The  work  will  ever  stand 
alone  and  unapproachable — a  thing  in  the  shadow  of 
which  men  feel  the  feebleness  of  speech.  We  cannot 
resist,  however,  making  an  extract  from  the  book  of 
words,  which  every  admirer  of  the  great  musician 
will  read  with  interest : — 

''The  original  MS.  of  the  Choral  Symphony  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  Like  the  original  of  most  of  Beethoven's 
works,  it  is  a  rough  manuscript,  with  many  a  blot  and  many 
a  smear  :  not  smooth  or  clean  like  those  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
or  Mendelssohn.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  after- 
thought of  importance  such  as  those  in  the  MS-  of  Schubert's 
Grand  Symphony  in  C,  mentioned  in  last  programme-  Neither 
the  well  known  oboe  passage  in  the  trio,  nor  the  chromatic 
bassat  the  end  of  the  first  movement — so  wonderfully  personal 
and  characteristic  of  the  composer — nor  any  other  of  the 
many  individual  points  in  the  work,  have  been  interpolated. 
Each  appears  in  its  place  from  the  beginning.  Here  and  there 
a  date  or  a  note  of  place  or  circumstance  is  scrawled  on  the 
margin,  every  one  of  which  has  its  interest;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  these  could  be  inserte.l  in  an  edition  of  the 
score  for  the  adv.iotage  of  those  who  love  every  trace  of  the 
great  musician,  and  desire  to  connect  his  person  with  his 
works  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  One  fact  appears  hitherto 
to  have  escaped  uotice— namely,  that  in  the  original  .MS.  the 
trio  is  written,  not  in  4-4,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  scores, 
but  in  2-4.  Thi.--'  is  hardly  very  material,  but  it  is  interesting 
and  worth  recording.  In  the  MS-  copy,  carefully  corrected  by 
Beethoven  himself,  and  containing  the  dedication  to  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  the  time  is  altered  and  appears  as 
printed." 

Glancing  now  over  the  works  performed  at  the  four- 
teen concerts,  of  which  that  of  Saturday  was  the  last  in 
order,  we  find  a  catalogue  unequalled  for  interest  and 
value.  At  the  head  of  the  record  appear  eleven  sym- 
phonies, viz.  ;  Beethoven's  Nos.  4,  .5,  8,  and  9,  Haydn's 
"Oxford,"  iMozart's  in  G  minor,  Mendelssohn's 
"Scotch"  and  "Ueformation."  Schubert's  in  B  minor 
and  C,  and  Schnmann's  in  B  flat-  Following  these 
come  twenty-three  overtures  and  orchestral  pieces,  of 
which  si.x  belong  to  Weber  [their  names  need  not  be 
mentioned),  one  to  Auber  [L' Enfant  Prodiyiie),  one  to 
Bargiel  {Proiitelhfiis),  two  to  Beethoven  {Coriolon 
and  Leonora,  No.  3,.i  one  to  Chcrubini  (Ainacreon), 
one  to  Gade  (Hamlet),  two  to  Mendelssohn  (ileeres- 
stille  and  Tininpit),  two  ro  Mozart  {Le  Nozze  am\  11 
Flaiito  jVarjiro),  two  to  Rossini  {Semiraniide  and  Le 
Siefjede  Corint/i),  one  to  Sullivan  (Mannion),  one  to 
Gounod  (Entr'acte  from  La  Colomlie),  and  two  to 
Schubert  (Alfonso  and  Estrella  and  the  Marclie  Mili- 
taire).  The  concerto  and  instrumental  solos,  eight 
in  number,  come  next,  the  most  remark.able  being 
iMcndelssohn's  No-  l.in  G  minor,  his  new  Liedcr 
ohne  ]Vorte,  and  Spohr's  Dramatic  Concerto  for 
violin.  Lastly  of  sonatas  and  other  choral  works, 
the  list  contains  six,  chief  among  which  are  Acis  and 
Galatea,  the  Walpnrfiis  Xialit,  and  the  Midsummer 
A^iglit's  Dream.  The  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  season  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
most  eminent  in  their  respective  departments,  as  well 
as  some  (it  must  in  justice  be  said)  whose  pretensions 
to  he  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  by  no  means 
apparent.  This  record  speaks  for  itself  The 
energy  and  sound  judgment  of  the  management,  and, 
no  less,  the  immense  value  to  the  art  of  the  winter 
concerts,  need  no  other  exemplification. 

But,  satisfactory  as  is  the  retrospect,  the  prospect 
is  even  more.     A  simple  enumeration  of  the  works 


promised  during  the  remaining  fourteen  concerts  will 
sufiico  by  way  of  proof  The  symphonies  will  he 
ten  in  number,  and  include  Beethoven's  Nos.  6,  7, 
and  0,  Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  Haydn's  in  15  major 
(first  time  in  Kngland),  Schubert's  No.  4,  ".Sympbo- 
nie  Tragique"  (first  time  in  any  country),  Mendels- 
sohn's "Ueformation,"  Schumann's  No.  2  in  C, 
Spohr's  "Consecration  of  Sound,"  and  Sullivan's 
No.  1,  in  E  minor.  In  .addition  to  these  works,  the 
music  to  A  Snmmrr  Niqht's  Dream  will  he  repeated, 
Handel's  ('ecilian  Oile  will  he  given  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  or^an  in  the  concert-room  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  last,  not  least,  Schubert's  Hosaiiamde 
music  will  be  performed  entire  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
.!■  Barnett's  Ancient  Mariner  is  also  announced,  and 
the  names  of  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Madame 
Schumann,  and  Herr  Joachim  appear  among  the 
engagements. 


Extracts  from  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  by 
Mme.  Emma  Seiler. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  LAWS  LYING  AT 
THE  FonNDATION  OF  MUSICAL  SOUNDS  TO  THE 
CULTURE  OF  THE  VOICE  IN  SINGING. 

The  parts  of  the  human  voice  that  generate  tones 
are  the  membranous  vocal  ligaments  or  chorda, 
which  are  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws  as  all 
sounding  bodies  ;  of  this  we  m.ay  satisfy  ourselves  by 
observing  the  different  registers  of  the  voice  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope.  The  lower,  stronger  tones  of 
both  series  of  the  chest  register  show  the  ligaments  in 
full  vibration,  and  becomiiis  more  strongly  stretched 
with  every  higher  tone.  In  t!ie  second  series  the 
glottis  appears,  by  the  inaction  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  to  be  shortened.  In  the  falsetto  register 
the  vibrating  body  is  diminished,  as  only  the  edges 
vibrate,  while  the  same  processes  are  repeated  as  in 
the  chest  register  by  the  greater  stretching  of  the 
ligaments  and  the  shortening  of  the  glottis.  The 
head  register,  likewise,  shows  the  glottis  partly 
closed,  and  the  vibrating  ligaments  gradually  stretch- 
ed more  and  more. 

The  vocal  ligaments  are  made  to  vibrate  by  the  air 
coming  from  the  lungs  through  the  trachea,  to  which 
they  present  resistance.  These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  outside,  and 
are  felt  by  the  ear  as  sound. 

As  the  strength  of  the  tone  depends  upon  the 
breadth  of  the  waves  of  sound,  they,  in  their  turn, 
depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  singing 
and  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  serving  as  a  sounding- 
board  or  resonant  apparatus  and  allowing  of  greater 
or  less  waves  of  sound.  And  although  a  fine  timbre 
of  the  tones  may  cause  the  voice  to  appear  fuller  and 
stronger,  yet  it  is  not  in  our  power,  w.hen  once  the 
vocal  organs  have  been  fully  developed,  to  make  a 
strong  voice  out  of  a  weak  one. 

Always  to  strike  the  true  pitch  fully  aad  clearly 
requires  persevering  attention,  as  well  from  "the 
teacher  as  from  the  pupil.  And  long  practice  is 
often  required  before  the  intonations  become  as  pure 
as  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  singing. 

But  the  most  important  thing  in  the  culture  of  the 
voice  is  the  timbre  of  the  tones,  for  here  it  is  in  our 
power  to  form  out  of  a  s/iarp,  hard  and  disagreeable 
voice,  a  voice  sweet  and  pleasing 

We  hiive  seen  that  ihe  timbre  is  dependent  on  the 
forms  of  the  vibrating  waves,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  strength  of  the  over-tones  arising  from 
these  forms.  It  has  been  further  shown  that  the 
simple  round  form  of  the  waves  of  vibration  produces 
the  softest,  fullest  timbre.  By  this  form  the  funda- 
mental tone  is  ihe  strongest,  and  the  over-tones  are 
heard  ascending  to  the  sixth  with  decre.ising  degrees 
of  strength.  Such  a  tone  is  natural  to  many  voices. 
In  most  cases  it  must  be  more  or  less  acquired. 

A  good  tone  in  singing  is  formed, 

1.  By  controlling  and  correctly  dividing  the  air  or 
breath  as  it  is  expired  ;  and 

2.  By  a  correct  direction  of  the  vibrating  column 
of  air;"  this  is  done  by  a  right  disposition  of  the 
tones  (Tonansalz). 

THE  CONTKOL  OF  THE  BREATH. 

By  a  too  great  pressure  of  the  breath,  the  form  of 
the  waves  of  sound  most  favorable  to  a  good  tone  is 
disturbed.  One  then  bears  the  high  over-tones 
wliile  the  fundamental  tone  sounds  weak  or  not  at  all. 
Thus  the  tone  takes  a  shrill,  sharp  and  disagreeable 
sound  when  the  form  of  the  vibrating  waves  is  more 
or  less  disturbed  by  too  great  a 'pressure  of  air.  Too 
little  breath  deprives  the  tone  only  of  its  strength, 
hut  not  of  its  agreeable  sound. 

Tims  every  tone  requires  for  its  greatest  possible  per- 
fection onli/  a  certain  ijuantili/  of  breath,  which  cannot 
be  increased  or  diminished  without  injurif  to  its  strength 
in  the  one  case,  and  its  agreeable  sound  in  the  other. 

In  looking  carefully  through  the  histories  of  music. 
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and  studying;  the  old  Italian  schools,  we  find  that  it 
was  upon  this  point — tlie  control  and  right  division 
of  the  lireaihint; — that  the  old  masters  in  the  snminer 
of  sonj;  laid  the  greatest  stress,  and  this  it  was  to 
which  in  teaching  thoy  gave  the  most  time  and  lahor. 
The  rules  which  they  followed  in  this  respect,  in 
order  to  ohtain  a  fine  tone,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  scientific  investigations.  And  it 
would  he  far  better  for  the  art  of  singing  if  in  this 
respect  we  had  followed  the  old  Italians  more 
faithfully,  and  not  have  forsaken  so  entirely  the  right 
way. 

According  to  the  old  Italian  method,  which  must 
not  he  confounded  with  the  modern,  the  pupil  was 
required  at  first  to  lireathe  just  as  he  was  wont  to 
breathe  in  speaking,  and  care  was  taken,  by  frcfjuent 
resting-points  in  the  exercises,  that  the  breath  should 
always  be  renewed  at  the  right  time.  Accordingly, 
if  the  crowding,  or  pressure,  of  his  breathing  was  too 
great,  he  was  required  to  learn  to  hold  it  back. 
Until  the  organs  were  sutficiently  practised  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  tone,  and  the  car  had  become 
familiarized  to  its  sound,  pupils  were  allowed  to  sing 
onlii  jildiio.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  liad  a  feeling  for  a 
pure  tone  awakened  in  him,  and  could  of  himself 
distinguish  the  liner  variations  of  timbre,  he  was 
taught  to  fill  his  lungs  more  and  more.  But  this 
was  to  be  done,  as  much  as  possible,  imperceptibly, 
noiselessly,  slowly,  and  soon  enough  for  him  to  be 
able  properly  to  control  the  quiet  breathing  in  the 
beginning  of  a  song.  Only  the  sides  of  the  boily 
were  in  so  doing  to  expand,  and  breathing  with 
raised  chest  was  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases, as 
where  long  passages  were  to  bo  sung  with  special 
passion.  For  these  places,  where  breath  must  he 
taken,  there  were  certain  rules  which  were  strictly 
observed.     These  were  : 

1.  Before  the  beginning  of  a  phrase. 

2.  Before  trills  and  passages  (fioritnre). 

3.  After  tied  notes. 

4.  Before  syncopes,  and  especially  accented  notes. 

5.  Between  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch  and  the 
same  value  ;  in  slow  phrases. 

6.  After  a  short  (stamito)  note. 

7.  At  all  pauses  and  resting-points. 

8.  Before  a  note  which,  by  being  accented,  was  to 
be  especially  distinguished  in  the  middle  of  musical 
passages. 

In  light,  airy  pieces  of  music,  this  last  mode  of 
taking  breath  had  a  charming  effect,  but  was  mostly 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  singer.  The  earlier  singers, 
moreover,  were  very  skilful  in  finding  those  places 
where,  according  to  the  i-haractei-  of  the  composition, 
an  unusual  taking  of  breath  was  of  special  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  an  ailvantage 
in  a  singer  to  t:iko  breath  as  rarely  as  possible,  and, 
as  we  intimated  in  the  introduction  of  this  book,  it 
was  esteemed  a  great  accomplishment  to  sing  long 
with  one  inhalation. 

After  we  have  learned  the  natural  laws  which  are 
applicable  in  music,  and  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a 
full,  rich  tunc  in  sinking,  and  considered  the  careful 
way  in  whicli  the  old  Italians  taught  the  control  of 
the  breathing,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  rude 
and  negligent  manner  of  using  the  breath  in  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  singing. 

With  some  distinguished  exceptions,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  the  practice  to  require  the  pupil, 
as  the  very  first  thing,  to  fill  the  lungs  as  full  as  pos- 
sible, whereby  the  chest  must  be  raised.  Then  the 
tones  must  be  sung  in  as  strong  anrl  long-sustained  a 
manner  as  possible,  in  order  "to  bring  out  the  voice," 
as  the  phrase  is.  He  is  next  told  to  begin  the  tones 
with  a  full  chest  pimio,  and  slowly  swell  them  to  the 
highest  foftf,  and  then  descend  as  slowly,  in  order  to 
learn  "to  govern  the  voice."  Thus  the  pupil  is 
always  re(juired  to  sing  as  strongly  as  possible,  with- 
out any  special  regard  to  the  timbre  of  the  tones, 
because  the  timbre  is  regarded  as  a  peculiaritv  of 
different  voices,  admitting  of  no  change.  According 
to  what  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
present  way  of  using  the  breath,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  voices  arc  rendered  strong  and  full,  only 
needlessly  fatigues  the  organs  and  injures  the  beauty 
of  the  tones.  In  the  same  way  we  find.  esi>ecially  in 
the  case  of  tenor  voices,  that  the  aim  is  by  greater 
tbrcing  of  the  breath  to  extend  the  registers  beyond 
their  limits.  Another  fault  is  often  taught ;  the 
pu|)il  is  required  to  force  with  the  breath  to  the  pitch 
those  tones  whose  pitch  is  usually  struck  too  low. 
No  voice  can  ever  endure  such  treatment,  and, 
although  the  organs  may  bo  strong  enough  to  remain 
sound  while  under  instruction,  yet  the  voice  will  not 
continue  good,  and  cannot  be  of  lon^'  duration. 

We  often  hear,  even  in  fresh  and  unsophisticated 
voices,  a  hoarse  breathing  accompanving  the  tones, 
as  in  the  case  of  worn-out  voices.  This  breathing 
arises  when  the  air,  which  is  exhalecl  and  which 
rushes  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  not  all  in 
vibration,  and    it    escapes   along  with  the  vibrating 


columns  of  air.  It  something  happens,  also,  that  in 
the  too  great  pressure  of  the  exhaled  air  against  the 
glottis,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  near  their  bases, 
leave  a  small  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes 
with  a  hoarse  noise.  By  keeping  back  the  breath  in 
singing  these  faults  may  be  corrected.  Long-con- 
tinued singing  piano  in  exercises  is,  moreover,  bene- 
ficial in  the  forming  of  the  voice.* 

A  simple  expiration  does  not  indeed  suffice  for  the 
generation  of  a  full,  sounding  singing  tone.  There 
is  required  a  certain  force  by  which  the  air  is  sent 
through  the  narrow  and  stretched  glottis.  But  so 
great  an  expense  of  force  as  people  are  usually  at  is 
not  necessary. 

The  influence  of  the  same  stream  of  air  increases 
in  [Moportion  as  the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  liga- 
ments decreases.  The  tones  of  the  falsetto  ami  head 
registers,  therefore,  require  far  loss  breath  than  those 
of  the  chest  register.  In  wind  instruments  the  tone 
can  be  forced  upwards  by  a  greater  pressure  of  air; 
that  is,  by  more  powerful  blowing,  which  tq>pears  to 
be  i)racticable  also  in  tho.se  instruments  iti  whose 
peculiar  timbre  the  highest  inharmonic  over-tones 
overpower  the  others. t 

Together  with  the  skill  and  unintermitted  attention 
which  this  part  of  instruction  in  singing  re(|uires  of 
the  teacher,  there  are  here  yet  other  and  peculiar 
difficulties  whrch  he  has  to  meet.  In  opposition  to 
the  earlier  and  more  correct  view,  it  is  no  longer 
beaiitv  of  tone,  but  strength  of  tone,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  chief  excellence  of  a  voice.  Accustomed 
to  seek  the  beauty  of  the  voice  in  its  strength,  it  is 
attempted,  before  the  time  of  instruction  begins,  to 
sing  as  strongly  as  ]iossible  from  a  full  chest  with  the 
greatest  expulsion  of  breath.  Thence  it  follows,  in 
the  superficial  way  in  ndiich  the  stuily  of  the  art  of 
singing  is  at  jircsent  conducted,  that  nothing  more  is 
commonly  required  of  a  teacher  tiian  that  he  should 
be  able  to  drill  his  pupil  in  some  pieces  of  tolerably 
well  conceived  vocal  music,  which  the  latter  must 
sing  as  soon  as  possible  in  company.  A  jicrfect 
culture  of  the  voice  is  scarcely  any  longer  ex[)ected 
of  an  artist.  I'cople  with  a  very  scanty  niusic.il 
education  and  voices  very  poorly  trained  are  regarded 
as  artists  if  they  execute  their  parts  with  expression, 
and  trick  them  out  with  those  claptraps  whiidi 
never  fail  to  command  the  applause  of  the  ordinary 
public. 

A  conscientious  leaclicr  has,  therefore,  universal 
opinion  against  him  when  he  demands  a  longer  time 
for  tiio  education  of  a  voice,  and  requires  of  his 
pupils  that  they  shall  i)ractice  singing  only  ])iano  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary. 

•  Tlie  position  of  thfl  tiody  in  pinpinR  mu^t  hf  pucli  a-s  in  no 
way  to  interfere  witli  the  cnsy  dniwinp  of  tlie  tircith  One 
Ping.i  most  enfiilj-  ptandiiin  a-s  erect  an  popHible.  quiet  end  un- 
eonstrfiiueil,  the  cliest  somewtiat  projected,  tho  body  sliglitly 
dmwn  in,  and  ttie  hands  folded. 

t  It  wa.s  instruments  of  this  cla-«s.  in  Tvho.«e  timbre  the 
hishewt  itiharinonic  over-tones  overpower  nil  the  rest,  that 
were  painfully  offensive  to  the  exquisite  musical  orgaDiz-ation 
of  Mozart  from  his  earliest  childiiood. 
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The  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans. 

Nkw  Ohi.k.vn.s,  Fi-.n.  IS.  —  From  all  that  one  sees 
in  the  musical  or  other  journals  of  tlii.s  country,  one 
would  never  suspect  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and 
well  sustained  Opera  in  this  far  away  Southern  me- 
tropolis :  much  less  would  one  suppose  that  here, 
even  in  these  depressing  times,  the  "stock"  Opera  es- 
tablishment is  one  that,  in  the  judgment  of  any  im- 
partial but  cultivated,  nay,  fastidious  critic,  would 
take  the  palm  from  any  of  the  "Star"  companies  of 
the  northern  cities,  about  which  so  much  noise  is 
made.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  case, 
and,  that  the  opera-goers  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  might  know  that  this  is 
no  mere  prnrlncial  boasting,  as  they  will  doubtless 
take  it  to  be,  I  wish  they  might  only  be  here  on 
any  of  the  grand-opera  nights  and  hear  and  judge  for 
themselves.  If  they  did  not  come  away  feeling  that, 
amid  all  the  financial,  civil,  social  distress  of  this 
city,  amid  all  the  breaking  up  and  general  dilapida- 
tion and  positive  ruin  of  its  gr.and  career  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  times  past,  there  is  still  left  to  New 
Orleans  a  native  treasure  which  no  other  city  in  the 
Union  can  boast,  then  lam  no  judge. 

"Art  is  long !"  I  never  felt  the  force  of  this 
adage  as  I  did  last  night,  while  I  sat  at  the  Freneh 
Opera  witnessing  the  production  of  "Le   rrophc'tc." 


Here  in  the  midst  of  a  city  groaning  under  a  finan- 
cial anil  political  depression  never  felt  before,  where 
care,  and  anxiety,  and  dreary  forebodings  cast  their 
gloom  over  the  out-door  world — here  is  this  temple 
of  musical  art,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  ever  ready  to 
lift  the  mind  up  to  the  fair,  fresh  and  peaceful  world 
of  poesy  and  harmony.  And  here  the  people  come; 
come  as  of  old;  come  because  they  love  Art,  and 
look  to  it  in  times  of  outward  depression  as  a  sure 
and  blessed  means  of  relief  and  refreshment.  It  is 
not  as  a  new  sensation,  or  as  the  fashion  of  the  hour, 
that  the  public,  that  is,  the  old  musical  public  of 
New  Orleans,  now  patronize  their  Opera.  It  is  their 
old  frieiul,  their  friend  of  palmy,  bright  days  gone  by, 
their  frie^id  now.  It  is  their  love  for  Art  that  makes 
their  opera  live  in  these  days,  when  overyxhing  else 
is  going  over  the  board.  Not  that  the  season  is  a 
prosperous  one  financially ;  not  that  tho  house  is 
nightly  crowded  ;  but  that  the  demand  for  a  high- 
toned,  well  sustained  Opera  is  one  of  the  popular  de- 
mands here,  and  consequently,  while  tliei'C  is  money 
left  the  people  will  give  it,  rather  than  have  their 
cherished  institution  go  down.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult? We  have  here  for  the  whole  season,  which 
means  here  what  it  means  in  Europe,  a  season  of 
months,  not  as  in  the  northern  handbills  a  "season" 
of  "four"  nights  or  "two  weeks,"  a  beautiful,  well 
appointed  Opera  house,  where  a  succession  of  ope- 
ras of  the  highest  order  are  brought  out  by  a  stock 
company,  the  (irand-opera  nights  alternating  with 
those  devotcil  to  lighter  Opera,  Boulfc  and  the  like, 
or  to  the  French  Drama. 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  sensation  produced 
now-adays,  in  New  York,  by  that  French  Theatre 
establishment,  with  its  limiffe  Operetta  and  its  stroll- 
ing dramatic  company,  improvised  by  Bateman  to 
astonish  the  American  world  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
new  era  in  high  art  were  inaugurated  within  those 
aristocratic  walls.  But  here  in  New  Orleans  Offen- 
bach is  no  new  comer.  "I.n  Belle  Ileletie,"  the 
^^  Griindr  iJnrlirs^r"  .luci  the  "Or/iAci/i"  come  in  in 
their  turn  on  the  off-nights,  and  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
quite  as  brilliantly  produced  as  at  the  French  Thea- 
tre, or  certainly  might  be  so  as  far  as  the  musiral  abili- 
ty of  the  troop  here  is  concerned,  if  the  leading  sing- 
ers stoop  to  such  roles.  But  with  a  public  accustom- 
ed to  listen  /fir  srnsona  to  the  creations  of  ylfAtm, whoso 
"Si  j'(f  Ill's  Hoi"  is  running  at  present ;  of  Meyerbeer, 
who.se  Iliifjimiots  and  PmphH  linve  had  frequent  rep- 
etitions this  winter;  and  others  of  this  type,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Olfeiibach  is  not  so  overpowering  in  his 
splendor  here,  as  he  seems  to  have  proved  to  the  New 
Yorkers. 

The  stock  company  of  this  cstalilishment  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one.  It  approaches  inoi'e  near- 
ly the  perfection  of  the  royal  cstalilishmcnts  of  the 
Continent  than  any  other  in  America.  The  two 
tenors,  Damianm  and  Picot,  have  voices  of  great 
sweetness,  richness  and  compass, — the  latter  of  great 
power,  and  they  sing  with  true  artistic  finish,  and  a 
nice  appreciation  of  their  role.  They  are  intelligent 
and  hightly  cultivated  artists,  and  as  such  can  inter- 
pret the  works  of  a  master.  The  baritone,  IjE  Cukv- 
ALIER,  besides  possessing  a  beautiful  figure  and  ele- 
gant bearing,  has  a  very  rich,  round  voice,  and  is 
graceful  and  eloquent  in  every  gesture  and  motion. 
The  soprani,  Mile.  Lambele  and  .Mme.  Pi!evo.st- 
Seolis.  have  sweet  and  pure  voices,  the  former 
rather  inclined  to  shrillness  on  the  high  notes,  both 
capable  of  facile  and  nice  execution,  and  sing  truly 
and  conscientiously.  Mile.  LambcM,  however,  is  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled,  as  interpreter  of  great  roles, 
bv  her  personal  attractions,  which  seek  the  lighter 
and  more  popular  roles  for  their  display.  She  should 
never  descend  to  the  Bonffr.  if  she  aspires  ti  he  great 
in  "Margaret."  She  sang  this  partswectly  and  with 
manv  charming  graces,  in  the  recent  performances  of 
"Faust ;"  but  a  certain,  although  very  slight  trace  of 
carelessness  and  haste  in  singing  the  ballad  "//   c'lnli 
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III!  Uoi  (III  TImIe,"  revealed  too  plainly  tliat  slio  Iinil 
not  lie^'uii  to  enter  into  the  trno  arti.slie  sif;iii(k'anco 
oC  that  wonderful  Hioirrinf.  The  hassi  arc  ^ood,  if 
not  superior.  Van  Huffi.en  i.s  powerful  liuta  little 
harsh  ;  Dncni5,  a  very  fair  sinj,'er,  and  an  admiraldo 
fijiuro  on  the  stage.  Allogeiher,  therefore,  the  com- 
liination  is  far  ahovo  the  ordinary,  even  though  the 
company  may  not  bo  possessed  of  one  "Star"  so- 
called,  lint  heing  all  true,  careful,  artistic  perform- 
ers, the  merits  of  the  company  arc  such  as  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  among  the  strolling  troupes  at  the 
North,  whoso  whole  dependence  is  on  one  or  two 
celebrities,  and  lliese  often  but  indifferent  artists  at 
the  best,  however  great  their  vocal  attainments  may 
be.  As  for  those  of  the  Brignoli  and  LaGrango  or- 
der, they  would  stand  a  poor  chance  on  the  boards 
of  the  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans.  But  I  have 
spoken  as  if  there  were  no  'star"  here.  Well,  if  I 
do  not  apply  that  epithet  to  Mme.  Audibert,  who 
sang  Fides  in  the  Pioplu'le  last  night,  then  it  is  he- 
cause  I  cannot  associate  anything  of  that  claptrap 
phraseology  with  an  artist  so  prext  and  admirable  as 
this  lady.  She  is  to  be  ranked,  at  least  in  such  a 
rendering  as  hers  of  Jleyerbeer's  Fides,  with  Jaeh- 
maun-Wagner  of  Berhn,  and  Viardot  of  Paris.  She 
sings  not  like  a  pretty  girl  to  admiring  men,  but  like 
a  woman  inspired  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  poet  and 
the  composer.  The  role  of  Fides  is  worthy  of  her  ; 
the  tenderness,  the  depth,  the  m.njesty  of  the  mater- 
n.al  instincts,  found  their  fit  expression  in  her  noble 
singing  and  acting.  Viardot  sang  this  role,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  the  tirst  production  of  the  Proplwt 
at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Paris.  Mtne.  Audibcrt  has 
succeeded  her  in  it  on  the  same  boards,  hnd  the  man- 
tle of  such  prestige  falls  worthily  on  her.  To  hear 
such  a  rendering  in  Ainerica,  is  surely  a  rare  and' 
memorable  pleasure,  and  let  it  be  known,  to  the  good 
name  of  New  Orleans,  that  Art  has  here  so  glorious- 
ly survived  the  wrecks  of  other  more  transient  and 
perishable  possessions.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
people  here  listen  with  critical  ear  and  applaud, when 
they  do  applaud,  with  a  will  ;  that  they  greet  Mme. 
Audibert  with  a  roar  of  welcoming  when  she  first 
comes  on  the  stage,  aiid  that  she  acknowledges  their 
greeting  with  a  sincere  smile  of  gratitude  and  pleas- 
ure. It  is  the  good,  the  true  relation  between  the  ar- 
tist and  the  public  ;  the  old  friendly  feeling  of  mu- 
tual respect,  esteem,  affection.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
reception  of  Fran  Kosier  on  the  royal  stage  in  Berlin 
when  she  conies  from  her  retirement  once  or  twice  a 
winter  to  sing  '"Fidelio."  There  is  nothing  of  the 
ephemeral,  "starring,"  sensational  furor  about  this, 
but  something  that  tells  plainly  of  a  musical  culture 
and  musical  patrotiage  of  more  than  a  day,  and  of 
something  in  the  "public"  even  in  these  bitter  hard 
times,  which  is  not  "ungrateful,"  nor  insensible  to 
the  finest  and  noblest  emotions. 

Finally,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  accessories. 
The  orchestra  numbers  about  forty  musicians,  under 
the  able  lead  of  M.  Calabresi.  They  play  with 
great  precision,  and,  like  everything  else  about  the 
establishment,  seem  "used  to  it."  The  house  is  not 
unlike  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Paris  in  general  design, 
although  of  course  resembling  it  only  in  miniature. 
The  parquettc  is  surrounded  with  private  close  boxes 
furnished  with  wicket  screens.  The  balcony  has  two 
rows  of  open  boxes  and  behind  these  a  complete  row 
of  clo-sed  or  partitioned  boxes.  Thus  the  whole  in- 
terior has  a  thoroughly  foreign  air;  especially  as  the 
gentlemen,  without  exception,  come  well-dressed,  and 
those  in  the  open  balcony  in  evening  dress  ;  the  la- 
dies wearing  no  hats  and  apjiearing  in  the  most  bril- 
liant evening  toilette.  Here  we  have,  too,  the  cool 
and  roomy  foi/er  for  the  eiitr'-acte  promenade,  the 
hiijj'ct  in  the  basement,  the  bell  to  ring  the  people  in, 
ihc  l/trec  raps  on  the  curtain  as  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing, so  familiar  to  all  European  theatre-goers. 
In  a  word,  if  you  at  the  north,  wearied  with  the  mis- 
erable fragmentary  patchwork  of  Opera    which  you 


are  put  off  with,  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  nights  of  an  old 
fashioned  standard  Opnn  Season,  then  come  to  New 
Orleans  and  pay  your  two  dollars  a  seat,  and  find 
yourself  at  7|  o'clock  in  your  place  at  the  French 
Opera  House.  We  can  promise  you  no  very  grand 
spectacle,  no  very  costly  costuming  and  decorations  ; 
wo  are  too  poor  for  such  things  now-a-days  ;  but  wo 
will  insure  you  a  well-bred,  musical  audience  to  sit 
among,  an  efficient  and  well  trained  orchestra,  and  a 
rendering  of  the  masters  in  operatic  art,  which  will 
inspire  you  with  a  determination  to  do  what  you  can 
toward  the  establishment  of  as  genuine  an  Opera  at 
home.  Viator. 

New  York,  Feb.  17. — Theo.  Thomas's  4th  Sym- 
phony Soire'e  occurred  on  Saturday  evening  at  Stein- 
way  Hall.     This  was  the  programme  : 

OTcrture,   "Corinlanu^" Beethovpn. 

Violin  Onncfrto,  O  major.  No.  11 Spniir. 

ttallndp,  op.  1.5.  "IMinsf.rel'sCurtie" Von  Rulow. 

Symphonj',  C  major.  No.  2,  op,  61 Sdiumaon. 

This  array  of  pieces  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  at- 
tractive than  that  which  was  performed  at  the  last 
Soiree  ;  less  attractive,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  whole;  the 
Symphony  would  of  course  lift  any  programme  above 
the  level  of  uninterestingness. 

Carl  Rosa  played  the  Spobr  Coneerlo.  iMme.  Kosa 
had  been  originally  advertised  in  Mr.  Thomas's  pro- 
spectus, to  appear  on  this  occasion  ;  her  illness  made 
it  necessary  to  engage  some  other  artist,  hence  Herr 
Rosa. 

Von  Billow's  "Minstrel's  Curse"  was  a  most  agree- 
able disappointment.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect, 
from  one  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Liszt  spirit,  a  work  containing  many  of  those  incom- 
prehensible, undesirable  and  unmeaning  twists  and 
turns  of  the  music  of  the  latter  author.  Many  of  the 
inevitable  evidences  of  the  "future  style"  were  of 
course  there,  but  there  was  also  melody  and  some 
really  beautiful  harmonic  changes.  A  'cello  solo, 
which  appeared  not  long  after  the  opening  phrase, 
was  most  charming.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear 
this  composition  again. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Schumann's  Symphonies 
was  faithfully  and  carefully  played.  In  the  tender, 
serious  Adagio  there  was  a  little  indecision,  and  the 
invariable  uncertainty  of  the  violins  upon  the  high 
T) ;  otherwise  there  is  but  little  fault  to  find.  The 
headlong  rush  of  the  Scherzo,  especially  in  the  fierce 
climax  which  terminates  the  movement,  was  given 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Could  anything  be  finer  than  the  Finale  with  its 
strong,  vigorous  hold  upon  the  soul  ■?  There  may  be 
a  more  glorious  Symphony — I  have  yet  to  hearit,(!) 

The  audience  was  a  surprisingly  large  one,  decid- 
edly the  best  (pecuniarily)  with  which  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  favored  this  season.  It  would  really  appear 
that  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  Mr.  T.'s  un- 
tiring efforts  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  enjoying  the  very  best  music  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  F. 

Feb.  24.— The  4th  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, given  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  22,  offered  an 
excellent  programme.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillips  and  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman. 

6tii  Synipliony,  F  major,  op.  67 Beethoven. 

.\ria,  "Arnoldo"  (Rinaldo?) Handel. 

Mi3s  Phillips. 

Concerto,  P.F..  D  minor.  No.  8 Mozart. 

Mr.  Hoffman. 

Entr'acte  from  '-Medea." Cherubioi. 

Brindisi,    "Galathee,"  (Miss   Phillips) Ma.';.';). 

P.  F.  solo.  'Harmonious  Blacksmith.'- II;indeI. 

Tarantelle  in  A  fl.it Heller. 

Mr.    Hoffman. 
Fackeltanz Meyerbeer. 

The  charming  Pastoral  Symphony  occupied,  de- 
servedly, the  place  of  honor  ;  of  its  performance  there 
is  little  to  say,  except  that  the  orchestra,  numbering 
only  some  4.T,  seemed  too  small  for  the  work.  The 
placid,  sunny  Allegretto  transported  one  from  the 
cold,  biting  winter,  to  green  fields,  running  brooks, 
and  embowered  shades.     Usually,  descrijitive  music. 


so  called,  means  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  ;  this 
Symphony  is  one  of  the  very  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

The  "Medea"  nitr'artf  was  played  better  than  any 
other  orchestral  number  on  the  programme  ;  the  only 
drawback  being  the  fact  that  the  opening  bars  were 
inaudible  on  account  of  the  rustling  of  drapery,  and 
the  coming  in  of  persons  who  had  been  "refreshing" 
during  the  intermission. 

Miss  Phillips  sang,  need  it  be  said,  artistically  and 
well,  but  the  effects  of  fatigue  were  observable  in  her 
voice.  She  had  sung  in  opera  in  the  morning,  and 
this  with  the  journey  to  Brooklyn  (a  fearful  undertak- 
ing, as  I  know  by  experience)  combined  to  prevent 
her  doing  herself  justice.  Still  she  delighted  us  all, 
particularly  in  the  Handel  Aria,  and  was  vigorously 
encored  ;  she  was  also  recalled  after  the  trashy  Brin- 
disi  by  Masse.  By-the-by,  whoever  wrote  "Juanita," 
a  ballad  once  very  popular  among  sentimental  youths, 
must  have  filched  it  bodily  from  the  "Arnoldo"  ("?) 
Aria. 

Mr.  Hoffman  gave  us  the  Mozart  Concerto  (which 
he  played  at  the  first  concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Society) 
in  his  usual  artistic  and  admirable  style.  To  Mr. 
H.'s  many  warm  admirers  it  is  the  cause  of  much  re- 
gret that  he  so  seldom  pl.iys  in  public ;  rarely  does 
he  favor  us  oftener  than  twice  in  each  season.  His 
second  solo  was  charming  ;  it  is  a  hazardous  thing 
to  play  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  to  an  Ameri- 
can .audience.  I  have  heard  Jaell  play  it  to  a  rapt 
assembly  of  3000  people  ;  but  that  was  in  London 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  taste  there  and 
here. 

In  the  cjuaint,  fanciful  Tarantelle,  Mr.  H.  came 
nearer  than  most  pianists  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
of  it;  those  only  who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
hearing  the  author  play  them  can  fully,  understand 
the  subtle  and  often  elusive  beauties  of  Stephen  Hel- 
ler's compositions. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  the  Acad- 
emy was  filled  to  overfiowing.  This  good  attend- 
ance was  either  the  result  of  "system"  or  true  appre- 
ciation ;  probably  a  mixture  of  both.  F. 

f  lutgjjf  s  loiirnal  of  2I«sit. 

BOSTON,  FKB.  29,  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Seventh  SYMnioNY  Concert. — The  audi- 
ence. Feb.  13,  was  larger  tlian  ever  before,  the 
programme  fine,  the  orchestra  up  to  its  best 
mark  in  numbers  and  in  general  excellence  of 
performance,  and  all  were  manifestly  delighted. 

Cherubini's  genial  and  happy  Overture  to 
"Anacreon,"  played  for  the  third  time  in  these 
concerts,  charmed  more  than  ever,  the  rapid  vio- 
lin passages  running  with  electric  certainty  and 
grace.  It  is  not  a  great  work,  is  somewhat  for- 
mal and  old-fashioned  in  its  cut,  nor  are  the  ideas 
remarkable  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  genu- 
ine, artistic  thing,  and  we  find  ourselves  always 
enjoying  it,  though  to  some  of  our  more  experi- 
enced musicians  it  may  be  rather  an  old  story. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony again,  the  first  time  for  a  long  while,  and 
with  so  good  an  orchestra.  We  have  never 
heard  all  its  descriptive  movements  so  well  ren- 
dered here, — with  such  precision,  light  and  shade, 
warmth  and  freshness  of  coloring, — with  the  e.x- 
ecption  only  of  a  stuttering  and  uncertain  horn. 
The  "Storm"  was  made  unusually  impressive  ; 
there  was  silence,  during  the  pianlssimos,  that 
one  might  liear  a  pin  drop. 

Part  Second  began  -ivith  the  E-minor  Concer- 
to of  Chopin,  Mr.  Hugo  Lkonh.\rd  being  the 
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pianist.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  thi?  ex- 
quisite composition  entire,anil  with  the  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Chopin's  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments, altliough  lie  has  not  Mendelssohn's 
mastery  in  that,  is  almost  as  individual  and  as  in- 
teresting as  his  writinf;;  tor  the  piano-tbrte,  which 
18  the  most  original  thing  in  its  way  since  Beetho- 
Ten's  and  Schubert's  Sonatas.  Both  the  compo- 
sition and  Mr.  Leonhard's  thoroughly  poetic, 
clear  and  finely  finished  interpretation  of  it  gave 
unqualified  satisfaction.  It  is  much  the  most 
difficult  Concerto  that  has  been  played  this  win- 
ter, and  of  none  have  we  witnessed  a  mastery 
more,  easy  and  more  perfect.  The  long  and  ar- 
duous Allef/m,  bristling  with  dilhculties  (if  they 
were  not  beauties)  ;  the  pensive  sweetness  of  the 
Romance  (Lair/Jtello),  the  brilliancy  and  piquan- 
cy of  the  Roiuto  rivciri',  each  came  fully  home  to 
crowds  who  could  not  help  but  listen  most  in- 
tently. 

Weber's  ".lubilee"  Overture  alone  remained, 
and  that  was  enough.  Broad,  richly  instrument- 
ed, teeming  with  fascinating,  lively  melodies,  all 
jubilant  and  swelling  as  if  upon  some  proud  oc- 
ea.sion,  and  culminating  in  the  English  national 
anthem  glorified  amid  all  sorts  of  stirring,  fiowcry 
accompaniment,  it  made  indeed  a  stately  finale 
to  a  concert  rich  in  contrasts. 

Of  the  Eighth  and  /,(;s(  Concert  (this  week)  wo 
shiiU  speak  next  time.  The  Comniitlec  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association  announce  an  Extra  Svm- 
piiONT  CoNCEKT,  for  Thursday  Afternoon,  Marcli 
12,  "in  Compliment  to  tlieir  Conductor,  Mr.  Caki, 
Zerrahn,  and  in  aid  of  his  design  to  visit  Europe 
during  the  coming  summer."  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  announcement  will  meet  with  a  gener- 
al and  cordial  rospojisc.  Mr.  Zeirahn  has  labored 
faithfully  and  well,  chiring  tlio  three  seasons  of  llie 
Sympliony  Concerts,  and  to  him  we  are  all  really  in- 
debted for  tlie  steadily  increasing  crt'eciiveness  of  the 
Orchestra,  which  is  now  indeed  a  noble  one. — The 
programme  will  rank  among  the  best  of  the  winter. 
It  includes :  of  Beethoven,  the  ever  welcome  Fii'tii 
SYMnioNT,  and  the  great  E-flat  Concerto  for  Fiano, 
which  Mr.  Pkrabo  has  kindly  otTercd  to  repeat ;  of 
Schubert  the  Flerahras  Overture,  which  cannot  be 
heard  too  often  ;  and,  for  a  novelty,  one  of  those 
"posthumous  works"  of  Mendelssohn,  tlie  "Trumpet 
Overture."  Tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  at  One  Dol- 
lar, may  be  Iiad  at  the  Music  Ilall. 

Wkonesiiay  Afternoon  Concerts.  The  Or- 
chestral Union  had  a  good  house  again  for  their  con- 
cert last  week,  and  lhou<;h  one  or  two  important  in- 
struments had  been  called  away,  a  very  enjoyable 
rendering  was  given  of  the  following  selections  ■ 

Overture    to  ''Ruy  Uia?."' Msndolssohn. 

Waltz.  "Telegramme  "     (firsttiuie)  Sfraurt..*. 

Ooneorto,  for  Piikuo.  in  11  minor MeDdel.^sohn. 

Mi.'is  .\lice  Dutton 

Slimmer  Nipht  in  Deunmrk.  Ttalnp [.umbye. 

Suite  in  E  minor,  op.  11.5 Vnmz  l.iichnvr. 

The  Suite  by  Lachner  did  not  gain  much  upon  fur- 
ther acquaintance.  Its  formal,  uninspired,  as  the 
Germans  say,  "k-opellmeist<r  style,"  becomes  more 
palpalile  after  the  tirst  novelty  is  worn  off;  it  is  as 
with  some  persons,  who  on  a  first  introduction  seem 
so  fresh  and  promising,  perhaps  original,  but  wlio  on 
the  second  or  third  meeting  are  grown  commonplace 
already.  There  is  grace  and  beauty  in  the  Minuet 
and  particularly  the  Intermezzo,  but  there  is  some- 
thing pale,  unreal,  gliost-like  even  about  these.  We 
now  feel  that  the  ideas,  the  tone  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
the  forms,  are  of  the  past.  Bnt  we  sincerely  thank 
the  Orchestral  Union  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  know 
the  work. 

The  Overture  was  changed,  for  wo  forget  now 
what  one.     Mi»s  Alice  Dutton  shows  very  decid- 


ed progress  as  a  pianist,  and  played  the  Mendelssohn 
Concerto  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  she 
was  warmly  recalled.  Mr.  Lano  took  Mr.  Zer- 
raiin's  place  in  eonduetinff  the  orchestra  while  they 
accompanied  his  very  interesting  pupil. 

The  feature  of  this  week's  concert  (last  but  one, 
we  regret  to  say)  was  soniethini;  new  and  lovely: 
the  two  movements  from  the  unfinished  Symphony 
in  B  minor  by  Schubert,  the  only  one  out  of  the  nine 
he  left,  except  the  great  one  in  C,  that  has  yet  been 
performed.  And  how  different  from  that  I  Not  cast 
at  all  in  the  same  great  mould  ;  not  the  lorso  of  a 
Herculean  Symphony  ;  not  a  r/rait  work  ;  but  a  gen- 
uine, though  slight  effusion  of  a  great  genius.  Both 
the  Al/ei/ro  moderato  and  the  Andante  mil  inoto  are  of 
a  sweet,  sad,  meditative,  elegiac  character,  dreamy, 
solitarv,  whispered  half  aloud.  It  is  as  if  we  came 
upon  the  poet  unawares  and  overheard  him  musing 
to  himself  unconscious  of  any  audience.  The  An- 
dante has  this  character  most  fully,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  two.  But  it  is  in  the  Allegro  also, 
where  the  prevailing  tone  and  background  is  reverie 
and  sadness.  The  witching  little  tlietne  that  steals  in 
(haunting  us  all  afterwards)  he  seems  to  pursue  in 
vain  ;  for  again  and  again  is  it  suddenly ,rudcly  broken 
off  as  in  desjjair,  and  the  inupic  droops  back  again 
into  the  passive  melancholy  mood  : — is  it  not  a  con- 
fession, of  the  music  to  itself,  that  the  great  creative 
energy  is  not  to  lie  awakened  fully  this  time  '  But  it 
was  very  interesting  to  hear  and  we  hope  we  have 
not  heard  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  Overture  which  opened  the  Concert  was  Ros- 
sini's half  brilliant,  half  old-fashioned,  homespun  one 
to  the  "Siege  of  Corinth."  Weber's  Concertstiirk 
for  piano  was  played  by  Mr.  Cari.  Eisner,  who  has 
a  good  deal  of  execution,  but  cliil  not  seem  to  us 
quite  ripe  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  I'ro.scect.  A  rich  and  various  array  of  good 
things.  First  the  Oratorios  (one  of  which,  however, 
is  an  Opfra]  \ 

Tliis  fvaiiu'/,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  per- 
form Rossini's  "Moses  in  Egypt."  (,'liorus  very 
large  ;  solo  singers  ;  Madame  I'arepa-Ro.sa,  for- 
tunately recovered  from  her  illness.  Miss  Ei>iTii 
Arei.e,  Mr.  Geo.  Si.mi'Son,  from  New  York,  the 
Messrs.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. —  To- 
morrov  ercniiiif,  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah  ;"  with  Mnie. 
Rosa,  Mine  Eliza  LfMi.EY  (Contralto  from  Lon- 
don), Miss  Jt.-LiA  HofSTON,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
RuDoLPilSEN.  On  both  occasions  a  large  orchestra, 
Mr.  Lang  at  the  Great  Organ,  and  Carl  Zerraiin 
Conductor.  The  competition  between  the  lovers  of 
the  two  styles  of  Oratorio  (')  will  doubtless  crowd 
the  Hall  both  evenings. 

Titesdaif  f-rtn'mf],  starch  ."i.  MendeUsohn  (Quintette 
Club.  Third  Chamber  Concert,  with  a  rare  pro- 
gramme of  three  numliers  :  I.  Quartet  by  Mozart, 
No.  2,  in  l)-niinor;  2.  The  great  l!-tla't  Trio  of 
Beethoven,  with  Mi>s  Alice  Di'ttox,  Messrs. 
Sciiri.TZE  and  Wri.F  KniKS  for  interpreters;  .3. 
The  Oltttto  (for  double  quartet),  op.  2.T,  of  Mendels- 
sohn, last  played  so  long  ago  that  it  will  be  a  novelty 
— and  a  delightful  one. 

Wednfsdai/,  Afli.  Eighth  and  last  Afternoon  Con- 
cert of  Orchestral  Union.  Mr.  CiEO.  W.  Semner 
will  play  Mendelssohn's  B-minor  Capriccio  with 
orchestra. 

Thursday,  Ulh.  Mr.  Eiciiuerg's  new  Comic  Op- 
eretta "The  two  Cadis"  will  be  performed  at  Chick- 
ering  Hall  [lirdf  pnat  Rrn-rn  in  the  evening)  for  the 
lienrjit  of  the  noinen  and  chddren  of'  the  nobli/  Atrnipitinq 
fy<.t(ins.  A  short  concert  will  precede  the  operetta, 
consisting  of  eight-hand  performances  on  two  pianos 
by  Messrs.-  Dresel,  Lang,  Leonhard  and  1'arker, 
and  a  Jlozart  Aria  bv  Mr.  G.  L.  (  )sgood.  The  op- 
eretta will  be  given  with  scenery  and  in  costume,  and 
will  be  nicely  sung  and  acted  by  four  verv  competent 
amateurs,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Bar- 
NABEE  is  one.  "J'he  plot  is  very  funny,  and  the  mu- 
sic, /ii/ht  in  a  true  sense, — worth  a  hundred  "Duch- 
esses,"—  is  the  prettiest,  cleverest,  and  most  spark- 
ling that  Mr.  Eichberg  has  yet  written  in  this  form. 
The  tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  at  S2  00  mav  be 
had  at  the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering&  Sons. 


Tlansdaij,  ilanli  12.  Extra  Symphony  Concert 
{"as  above)  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Zerrahn, 

ifanh  —  ?  Mr.  Peck's  annual  concert,  with  the 
first  production  here  of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's 
little  Opera  "The  Son  and  Stranger"  [llcimkchr  aus 
der  Freimie),  must  not  be  forgotten. 

.•1/1/(7  12,  Easter  Sunihiy.  Mr.  Paine'.s  Mass, 
now  in  vigorous  rehearsal. 


Oratorio  in  New  York.  The  interest  in  Ora- 
torio appears  to  be  growing  in  the  metropolis,  where 
until  within  a  very  few  years  it  has  not  amounted  to 
much.  Last  week  "over  three  thousand  lovers  of 
oratorio  music,  filling  Steinway  Hall  to  its  utmost 
eajiacity"  listened  to  the  "most  perfect  interpretation 
of  Handel's  Judas  Maccalxeus  ever  achieved  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic."  It  was  done  by  the  Harmonic 
Society,  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Rosa,  Miss  Bruinerd, 
Mr.  Simpson  ami  .Mr.  Thomas  in  the  solos.  The 
Society  appears  to  have  become  inspired  with  a  new 
life  under  its  present  leader,  judging  from  the  enthu- 
siasm on  the  port  of  its  members  and  the  whole  au- 
dience which  accompanied  the  following  "episode," 
as  well  as  from  the  systematic  abuse  which  we  see 
heaped  upon  him  by  some  Bohemians  of  the  press. 
We  copy  from  the  WvrlJ : 

An  episode  occurred  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  t)ratorio  not  <iown  in  the  bills.  Mr.  Pau- 
lison.  President  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  came  for- 
ward and  announced  that  the  .Society  bail  dcierinin- 
ed  to  avail  itself  i>f  this  opporlunily  to  make  their 
leader  a  iircseiit,  which  consisted  of  a  gold  ineilal. 
Mr.  Bitter,  the  enieieiit  leader  of  that  body,  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Paulison  said  ; 

Mr.  Bitter  :  The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned 
me  of  presenting  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Harinonie  Society,  this  beautiful  gold 
medal. 

.    It  is  no-.v  four  years  since  you  were  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  musical  interest  of  our  society. 

The  first  jterformance  given  by  our  organization 
under  your  leadership  was  that  of  the  Oratoriodudas 
Maccaiiteus.  and  they  have  thought  this  evening's 
repetition  of  that  yierformance  a  most  fitting  occasion 
to  manifest  their  ap|treciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  you.  since  you  assumed  the  somewhat 
difiicull  ta,-k  of  developing  the  amateur  musical  ma- 
terials composing  our  society  into  one  gram!  barnio- 
nious  chorus,  capable  of  adequately  interpreting  the 
wonderful  eonceptions  of  Haiulel,  Haviln,  Mendels- 
«ohii,  Beellmveu,  and  the  other  great  niaslers. 

How  well  you  have  aceom])lis!ied  the  part  a'^sign- 
ed  yon,  this  evening's  performance  will  bear  but  a 
partial  testimony. 

Your  fame  as  an  artist  it  were  safe  to  leave  to  the 
public  appreciation,  as  the  admirers  of  ()raiorio  mu- 
sic in  the  city  of  New  York  have  enjoyed  the  jirivi- 
lege  of  hearing  a  larger  uumlicr  of  performances  un- 
der your  direction,  during  the  past  four  vetirs,  than 
had  been  given  during  the  ten  }cars  preceding. 

The  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  enjoyed  the  grand  harmonics  emanating  from 
the  noble  chorus  under  your  charge,  will  be.-ir  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  the  masterly  iliseipliiie  which  has 
produced  such  gratifying  results,  and  afford  ample 
protection  from  the  unjust  attacks  of  mercenary  criti- 
j  eisms. 

The  limited  time  allotted  me  will  not  permit  me 
to  express,  in  drtad,  the  noble  rpialiiies  of  head  and 
heart  which  have  entitled  you  to  hold  so  controlling 
ft  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  our  society. 
Your  amiability  of  temper  h.-is  enabled  you  to  deal 
patiently  with  the  necessarily  imperfect  materials  of 
an  amateur  organization. 

Your  genius  for  music  has  not  only  enabled  you  to 
grasp  the  heavenlv  conception  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters, and  give  them  adequate  interpretation,  but  also 
to  produce  conceptions  of  your  own  which  have  added 
materially  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness. 

Take,  then,  this  beautiful  medal,  and  treasure  it 
as  a  token  of  the  graieful  appreciation  of  its  donors. 
And  may  I  be  permitted  to  join  my  wish  with  theirs 
that  in  your  journey  through  life  to  the  "starry 
throne  of  Him  who  ever  rules  alone,"  you  mav  de- 
rive the  agreeable  consolation,  as  you  gaze  upon 
these  inscriptions,  that  you  hold  a  large  pl;iee  in  the 
artectionate  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Harmonic  .Society. 

Mr.  Hitter,  who  seemed  really  much  embarrassed, 
replied  in  a  few  words,  thanking  the  society,  and  the 
oratorio  then  proceeded. 

The  medal  is  a  chaste  affair  bearing  an  appropriate 
inscription,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
audience  that  he  emincntiv  deserved  it. 
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The  second  sei-ies  of  the  Oystal  Pnlaco  Winter 
Concerts  opened  under  very  fair  auspices  on  Satur- 
day. The  attendance  numbered  nearly  six  thousand, 
of  whom  only  a  fraction  could  obtain  admission 
within  tlic  concert-room.  The  programme  was  ar- 
ninp;ed  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "Miipiiniello" Auber. 

Song,  'With  verdure  clad"  (Ctention) Haydn. 

Aria,  '-Honor  and  Aruia"'  (Sani.ion) -Haydn. 

Syuipliony,  No.  7,  In  A Beetboven. 

Song,  '"Oaro  Nome"'  {KiRolettot Verdi. 

Violin  Solo.  Kantaala  on  ''[.a  Favorita" A.  Pollitzer. 

Sonj;.  '-In  my  Wild  Mountain  Valley"  (Lily 

of  Killarney) Benedict. 

Song,  "Tile  Bell  Ringer" Wallace. 

Sting,  "Ave  Maria"  (On  Bach's  fir.st  prelude Gounod. 

Overture,  "Manfred" Schumann. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feature  of 
the  performance  was  Beotlioven's  symphony,  per- 
formed by  the  capital  band  in  a  manner  which  justi- 
fied the  reception  with  which  its  masterly  harmonies 
met.  Mr.  Manns  again  made  an  appeal  to  his  public 
on  behalf  of  his  favorite  composer,  with — we  are 
compelled  to  add — indifferent  success.  Not  all  the 
zeal  of  conductor  and  earnest  striving  of  executants 
could  evoke  in  favor  of  Schumann  any  hearty  ex- 
pression from  the  audience.  A  cold,  unsympathetic 
hearing  was  accorded  to  the  "Manfred"  overture, 
though  there  is  little  fear  that  even  so  chilling  a 
reception  will  cool  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Manns,  or 
weaken  his  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  multitude 
the  merit  of  supersubtle  Schumann. 

The  appearance  of  Mnie.  Schumann  at  the  Mon" 
day  Popular  Concerts  was  welcomed  by  a  warm  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Certainly  long  and  general  applause  greeted  the 
first  constituent  of  the  following  programme  : — 

Quartet  in  A  minor,  strings Schumann. 

Songs,  "Sun  of  the  sleepless"  and  "I  hear  a 

bird  calling" Mendelssohn. 

Sonata  in  .\  major,  op   101,  pianofore Beethoven. 

Prelude,  .\Ileniande  and  Courant,  violoncello Bach. 

Old  Kngli-sh  ditty,  "The  Oak  and  the  Ash." 
Trio  in  0  minor,  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

Mendelssohn. 

The  careful  execution  of  Messrs.  Strauss,  Ries,  II. 
Blagrove,  and  Pialti  did  all  that  was  possible  with 
the  "subtleties"  of  the  ([uartet.  But  the  artistic 
event  of  the  night  was  Mme.  Schumann's  rendering 
of  Beethoven's  splendid  sonata  —  an  intellectual 
treatment  of  the  highest  character,  and  yet  not  coldly 
intellectual  merely,  but  passionate  also  to  the  last 
degree.  Here  the  applause  was  legitimate  and 
furious.  So,  too,  with  Mendelssohn's  trio,  a  trium- 
phant interpretation  of  which  was  achieved  by  the 
pianist  and  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Piatti. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  subscription  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barnhy's  choir  was  devoted  to 
Mendclssoiin.  The  first  part  comprised  "Athalie," 
vocally  allotted  to  Mme.  Sherrington,  Miss  Spiller, 
and  Miss  .Tulia  Ellon  as  principals,  supplemented  hy 
a  full  orchestra,  and  recited  by  Mr.  Henry  Marstoii, 
who  undertook  the  curious  "illustrative  verses"  of 
poor  Bartliolomew.  The  performance  was  highly 
creditable  in  all  respects:  the  orchestra  beini» 
exceptionally  strong,  and  the  choir  showing  especial- 
ly well  in  the  eight  part  chorus,  "Lord,  let  us  hear 
"Thy  voice,"  and  the  trio  with  chorus  "Hearts  feel." 
In  the  second  part  the  "Keformation"  symphony 
was  rendered  with  real  eflect,  tlie  Allegro  rousing 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm.  A  March,  written  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  painter  Cornelius  to 
Dresden  in  1S41,  is,  without  being  pretentions,  pleas- 
ing and  melodious,  particularly  in  a  trio  allotted  to 
the  strings  ;  and  the  novelty  of  this  production 
warmed  the  hearers  to  demand  an  encore.  The  con- 
cert concluded  with  the  finale  to  "Lorelei,"  the  solo 
sung  hy  Mme.  Sherrington.  A  large  audience 
thronged  St.  James's  Hall,  and  showed  freiiuently 
repeated  appreciation  of  the  elTbrts  of  Mr.  Barnby's 
well-trained  choir. 

We  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  sorry  for  Mr. 
George  Tolhurst,  were  not  that  gentleman  protected 
by  so  strong  a  breastplate  of  self  esteem  as  to  render 
him  literally  invulnerable.  A  man  who  under  the 
scourge  of  criticisin  compares  his  case  to  that  of 
Beethoven  and  of  Mozart,  as  did  Mr.  Tolhurst  in 
the  letter  we  published  last  week,  is  not  likely  to  be 


aflfcctcd  hy  the  hardest  things  said  of  his  mu.^ic  or 
any  public  disaster  which  can  befall  it.  Otherwise 
we  could  feel  for  any  man  whose  work  ex])erienced 
such  a  fate  as  happened  to  " lintJi,"  oti  its  [irodiiction 
Inst  Wednesday  at  Store-street.  Of  the  music  of 
this  f)ratorio  we  hav(;  already  pronounced  an  opinion 
which  nothing  less  than  the  complete  hou/eren^ement 
of  every  theory  hitherto  known  can  possibly  induce 
us  to  alter.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  Sir.  Tol- 
hurst to  admit  that  the  grandest  music  ever  conceived 
could  not  have  borne  up  against  such  conducting  as 
we  witnessed  on  Wednesday.  The  conductor  was 
utterly  and  fatally  ignorant  of  his  business.  His 
stick  was  everywhere  and  nowhere  ;  he  got  into  end- 
less complications  with  the  orchestra ;  and  an  un- 
lucky encore  awarded  to  one  of  the  vocal  solos 
precipitated  him  back  into  the  midst  of  some  anterior 
and  fi)rgotten  symphony,  which  came  in  with  re- 
markable efl^ect  just  as  the  vocalist  had  reached  the 
third  bar.  Meanwhile  the  drums,  regarding  the 
whole  performance  as  a  practical  joke,  struck  in  with 
a  joyous  and  prolonged  rub-a-dub  whenever  they  saw 
an  opening.  The  principal  singers — good  artists, 
too:  Miss  Henderson,  Mme.  Sanerbrey,  Messrs. 
Cummings,  Lewis  Thomas,  and  others — scarcely 
durst  look  at  each  other  for  fear  of  laughing  outright ; 
and  the  composer,  hot,  anxious,  and  excited,  fidgeted 
about  and  wiped  his  face  copiously.  We  fear 
throughout  that  awful  performance  even  the  fellow- 
ship of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  did  not  con.sole  the 
ill-fated  man.  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  sh.ades  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  sent  an  Avenger  in  the  person 
of  the  weird  conductor  who  put  the  extinguisher  on 
"RulliV 

The  last  Crystal  Palace  concert  was  a  very  enjoy- 
able one  of  its  kind.  Its  chief  feature  was  Mendels- 
sohn's Funeral  March,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  moment's 
inspection  of  the  sultjoined  programme  : — 

Overture,  ^"L'lmpresaria" Mozart. 

Trio,  "Farewell  for  but  a  while"  ("St.  Cecilia").  Benedict. 

Part  Song,  "Sleep,  Gentle  Lady" ' Bishop. 

Symphony,  "The  Power  of  Sound" Spohr. 

Grand  Aria,  "Ovago-suol"  r'tJli  Ugonotti").  .Meyerbeer. 
Aria,  with  (Chorus  of  Male  Voices,  "Possenti  numi" 

(i'll  Flauto  Magico") Mozart. 

Trauer  Marsch Mendelssohn. 

Solo  and  Chorus,    "Sleep  on  and  dream"  (2nd 

I5nale.  "Paradise  and  Peri") Schumann. 

Song,  "Mary  Dhu" Lemmens. 

The  Bugle  Song,  "Blow,  bugle  blow" H-  S.  Oakeley. 

Overture,  "Leonora,  No.  2" Beethoven. 

This  pathetic  and  eloquent  composition,  a  work 
resembling  Tennyson's  great  commemorative  poem, 
as  nearly  as  grief  expressed  in  music  can  resemble 
grief  of  words,  was  written  on  the  death  of  Burgmiil- 
ler,  the  young  composer  and  common  friend  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  This  was  originally 
written  for  a  wind  band.  There  is  much  solemnity 
about  it,  but  little  gloom  ;  rather  in  the  trio  is  the 
impression  conveyed  of  the  sweetness  of  hope  after 
death.     This  movement  is  particularly  full  of  beauty. 

The  performance  of  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on  Friday,  had  the 
drawback  of  Mr.  Costa's  absence  ;  but  M.  Sainton 
did  good  service  in  his  place.  The  principals  were 
Mme.  Sherrington,  Mme.  Ilolby,  Miss  R.  Henderson, 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Montem  Smith.  Lewis  Thomas, 
and  Sig.  Foli.  The  attraction  of  the  celebrated 
English  tenor  drew  so  crowded  an  audience  that 
Exeter  Hall  could  hardly  contain  the  numbers.  The 
chief  points  were  taken  with  customary  success.  The 
Hailstone  Chorus  was  naturally  encored  ;  the  choruses 
"I  will  exalt  Him,"  and  "The  Depths  have  covered 
them,"  went  splendidly  ;  and  in  "The  enemy  said," 
Mr.  Reeves  made  his  usu.sl  mark,  and  urged  his 
usual  refusal  to  repeat.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  steady 
opponent  of  encores.  Everybody  was  in  more  or 
less  good  voice,  and  both  principals  and  chorus  did 
their  work  thoroughly,  only  one  little  slip — that  of 
the  organist,  who  got  confused  in  "He  rebuked  the 
Red  Sea" — being  noticeable. 

Again  Mme.  Schumann  has  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  This  week 
her  matchless  talent  was  employed  on  the  interpreta- 
tian  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata.  The  sensation 
created  l»y  her  realization  of  Beethoven's  wealth  of 
intention  and  resource  was  extraordinary.  Again, 
in  Beethoven's  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
Mme.  Schumann,  joined  by  Sig.  Piatti,  <lid  excellent 
service,  and  brought  down  the  plaudits  of  the  delight 
ed  hearers.  A  fifth  performance  of  Schubert's  ottet 
was  given  at  this  concert,  and  the  scherzo  attracted  a 
well-merited  demand  for  repetition.  The  whole  was 
admirably  done.  Miss  Julia  Elton  was  the  vocalist, 
and  acquitted  herself  well  in  the  Savoyard  sons  by 
Mendelssohn  (encored)  and  the  Tilleul  by  Schubert. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts"  continue  their 
attractive  character.  At  last  Saturday's  Slme. 
Schumann  interpreted  one  of  her  husband's  works 
and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  for  once  forsaking  self- 
interest,  restricted  herself  to  Schumann  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  earned  praise. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF  THE 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Herdsman's  Song.  Mendelssohn.  S.') 

The  authors  name  insures  good  sentiment  and  fine 
music. 
Come  back  to  me.     Song.  C.  C.  G.  Collins.  30 

The  friends  we  love.     "  &  Cho.  Alice  Hawthorne,  3!> 
Oh,  foolish  heart.  "  Apthorp.  30 

Pretty  songs,  and  well  calculated  to  be  popular. 
Courtship  and  Marriage.     Song.  Keller.  50 

Ten  little  Inguns.  Dixy.  35 

The  Golden  Wedding.     Song.  Gilbert.  40 

O,  I'm  so  fond  of  dancing.  "'  Newcomb.  40 

Warning  to  Parients,  or  Lament  of  Peter  Gray. 

Wellman.  30 
Waiting  for  a  Broadway  Stage.  Song.  Newcomh.  35 
Also  in  popular  style,  with  a  large  dash  of  the  com- 
ic.    Very  saleable. 
Keep  me  from  sinkin'  down,  S'g&  Cho.  Stoeclel.  30 

Quaint  and  pleasing  "colored"  religious  song. 
Ye  power  above.     (Amours  divin).     Song. 

"La  Belle  Helene."  30 
The  Judgment  of  Paris. (Le  Jugement  de  Paris."  40 
When  Helen,  of  all  beauties  fairest.     (Invocation 

a  Venus.  "La  Belle  Helene."  30 

For  a  coronal,  fairest  roses.  (En  couronnesj.S'g"  30 
Fairest  maid.     (C'est  un  reve).  "     40 

We  jolly  priests.     (Au  Cabaret).  •".   35 

Melodies  from  Offenbach's  opera,   which  contains 
many  pretty  airs. 
It  is  a  legend  old.     Song  for  guitar.         Hayden.  35 
Out  in  the  cold-  "  "  "         30 

For  guitarists,  the  first  from  the  "Duchess,"  and 
the  other  containing  .\d8ms'  beautiful  poem. 

Instrumental. 

Tell  me  darling.     Var.  Ordway.  75 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  melodies,  well  varied. 
Mouse  trap  Waltz.  .   .  Knight.  35 

Silver  Bell  Polka.  0.  Harrison.  40 

Fire  and  Flame.  Galop.  Faust  arr.  by        Knight.  40 
Salem  Band  March.  L.  W.  E.  30 

Wachovia.      "  "         30 

Sprightly  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 
On  the  beautiful  blue  Danube.    Waltz.     Strauss.  75 
Fanfare  Polka.  Lysherg.  60 

Onward.     Gr'd  Military  March.      Van  Onckelen.  35 
Summer  Night  Dream.     Nocturne.  Holmes.  60 

Arion  Carneval  March  Polka.  Fradel.  60 

Love  in  Idleness.     Waltz.  Engellrecht.  35 

All  are  well  worth  playing,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  graceful  nocturne,  quite  brilliant. 
Mabel  Waltzes.         4  hds.  Russell.  35 

Gr'd  Duchesse  Polka.     "  "         35 

Good  for  learners.    Easy. 
A  Cheval.   (On  horseback).  Gr.  galop  de  Concert.  70 

Quite  powerful  and  effective,     rifflcult. 
Grand  Duchess  Jewel  Box.     Coll.  of  Gems  ar- 
ranged by  J.  S.  Knight.  25 
Mr.  K.  has   cosily  arranged   and   packed   into   the 
compartments  of  his  Jewel  case,  eleven  melodies.     In 
N"o  1.  Sabre  song  and    'Tis  a  famous  Regiment;  in 
Xo.  2,Dites  lui,  and  Fritz's  complaint;    in  No.  3,  the 
Cancan  and  Bonne  Nuit;  in  No   4,    The   Letters;  in 
No.  5,  Prince  Paul's  song  and  Piff,  paff,  pouff;  and  In 
No.  6,  Drinking  song  and  Chorus  of  Courtiers. 
Run  for  luck.     Galop.     Guitar.  Hayden.   25 
Try  your  luck  upon  it. 


MdsicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sect  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(Tranalatetl  for  this  Journal  from  a  flcrio?  of  artielos    in    the 
Luipzig  Sigitalr, ontitled  "Musik-Adressbuch,") 
{Continutjd  from  pajje  194). 
The  Berlin  Opera  is  now  unquestionably   one 
of  tlie  best  in  Kurope. 

The  most  notable  among  the  female  singers 
are  Fran  Lucea  and  Frau  Ilarriei-s-Wippern, 
who  have  already  won  a  world-wide  reputation  ; 
the  former  particularly  by  the  plowing  passion 
with  which  she  gives  single  parts  like  Selika  or 
"Valentine  ;  the  latter  by  the  consummate  mas- 
tery with  which  she  represents  the  greatest  roles 
of  the  classic  repertoire, — a  Donna  Anna,  or 
Zerllna,  a  Leonora  in  FidcVio,  a  Euryanthe,  &o. 
Ik'sides  these  we  may  name  Friiulein  von  Edel.s- 
berg,  Friiulein  Oriin,  Frau  Bluin<'-Santcr  as 
clever  and  pains-taking  artists.  Among  the  male 
singers  the  most  prominent  are  the  two  tenors 
Niemann  and  Wachtel ;  the  excellent  baritone 
Betz  may  be  counted  as  good  as  a  foster  child  of 
the  Berlin  Opera ;  only  lately  has  his  splendid 
organ  and  bis  artistic  use  of  it  begun  to  win  en- 
thusiastic recognition  outside  of  Berlin. 

A  veteran  pillar  of  the  classical  repertoire, 
too,  hard  to  replace,  is  the  royal  opera  singer 
Krause,  also  distingui.slied  in  Oratorio.  Of  the 
rest  there  are  Woworsky,  Salomon  and  Fricke, 
who  deserve  most  honorable  mention  as  indus- 
trious artists.  Very  recently,  too,  Frau  Jach- 
mann-Wagner  has  appeared  again  in  Opera,  af- 
ter successfully  devoting  herself  tor  several  years 
to  the  spoken  drama. 

The  Italian  Opera  also  received  a  temporary 
support  in  the  so-called  Kiinigstadtkche.s  Theater, 
which  was  built  in  1.S23-4  on  the  Alexander- 
plat/,  near  the  Konigsbriicke.  The  ri  iifier  Cerf 
obtained  a  grant  to  erect  a  theatre,  where  comic 
operas,  vaudevilles,  farces  might  be  given,  as 
well  as  such  plays  as  had  not  been  given  on  the 
royal  stage  for  two  years,  or  were  wholly  new. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  a  good  comic  opera,  and 
names  of  European  reputation,  like  Henric^tta 
Sontag,  Spitzeder,  Jiiger,  Bader,  &c.,  figure  in 
its  history.  Yet  it  was  closed  in  18i5,  and  from 
that  time  there  have  only  been  occasional  per- 
formances of  travelling  Italian  opera  troupes  up- 
on this  stage  ;  the  comic  opera  too  is  little  culti- 
vated by  the  smaller  theatres.  There  is  only 
Kroll's  Theatre  which  maintains  for  the  most 
part  a  good  opera  company  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  Royal  Opera. 

As  highly  important  factors  in  the  excellence 
of  the  Iloyal  Opera  we  must  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  theatre  chorus  and  the  royal  orches- 
tra {Knprlli).  The  former  is  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  chorus-master  Elssler,  and  now 
numbers  33  male  and  28  female  voices.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  chorus  performances  has 
been  observable  since  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  the  singers  has  been  bettered,  if  only  moder- 
ately, through  the  care  of  the  general  Intendant, 
Ilerr  von  Hiilsen.  Certain  male  choruses,  like 
those  in  FidcKo  or  Euryniuhc,  could  hardly  be 
better  rendered  as  a  general  thing. 


The  Iloyal  Orchestra,  since  the  beginning  i  f 
this  century,  when  it  consisted  of  about  CO  mem- 
bers, has  contiiuially  grown.  It  had  been  al- 
ready much  increased  by  being  united  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  so-callcrl  National  Theatre,  when 
the  operas  of  Spontini  and  of  Meyerbeer  ni.ulc 
new  enlargements  necessary,  .so  that  the  Iloyal 
Orchestra  may  now  be  called  one  of  the  fu-st  in 
Germany.  It  consists  at  present  of  about  0.') 
chamber  musicians  holding  fi.xed  appointments; 
in  grand  operas  it  is  strengthened  by  (ircr.isials, 
mostly  drawn  from  the  Theatre-Orchestra  Class, 
connected  with  the  Iloyal  Opera,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Concertmeisler  Hies.  Besides 
Ries,  Leopold  and  Jloritz  (ilanz,  ZImmermann 
and  Stahlknecht  are  to  be  mentioned  as  Concert- 
meisters.  The  music  on  the  stage  is  led  by 
AVieprecht,  the  director  of  all  the  military  bands 
of  Prussia. 

To  the  Royal  On'hestra  belongs  the  ospscial 
merit  of  establishing  the 

2.  SvMi^iidNY  Soinri's   iv   aii>  op    -nii: 

l'i'N.<rox  Find. 
This  fund  dates  from  Sept.  1,  I.'^HO.  I'ntil  the 
year  1812  the  Orchestra  only  arranged  occasion- 
al concerts  for  the  fund — 2-^  in  all — of  which  the 
total  receipts  were  20.873  thalcrs;  •l.';..''jni  1-3 
thalcrs  accrued  to  the  trea.sury  as  .share  of  the 
])rol"its  from  391  concerts  in  which  the  Orchestra 
took  part;  and  some  donations  further  increased 
the  sum.  But  only  when  the  regular  soirees 
were  instituted  in  1S.)2  did  the  fund  begin  to 
grow  rapidly,  so  tlint  at  the  close  of  the  year 
ISCG  the  treasury  contained  13G,I,'Jf;  thalers. 
The  first  soir<^e  took  place  on  the  11th  Nov.  18-i2 
in  Jagor's  hall,  which  .soon  proved  too  small  for 
the  crowd,  so  that  they  liad  to  remove  to  the  hall 
of  the  Singacademie.  Afterwards  the  soirees 
were  held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Schausplel- 
haus.  In  Is.'jS  it  became  necessary  to  transfer 
them  to  the  concert  hall  of  the  Opera  house. 
The  number  of  soirees  is  now  fixed  at  0  for  each 
season,  and  they  are  devoted  exclusively  to  in- 
strumental music.  When  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
assumed  their  direction  in  1843-4,  attem])ted  to 
arrange  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Leipzig 
(iewandhaus  Concerts,  he  met  with  such  an  en- 
ergetic opposition  that  lie  gave  up  not  only  this 
plan,  but  also  in  a  short  time  the  direction  of  the 
concerts.  lie  conducted  in  all.  9  concerts  ;  Ka- 
pellmeister llenning,  also  9;  Kapellmeister  Born 
1  I  all  the  rest,  209,  have  been  conducted  by  Ka- 
pellmeister Taubert.  *  *  * 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
smaller  theatres,  devoted  to  comic  opera  and 
farce,  also  maintain  permanent  orchestras,  as 
well  as  a  chorus.  The  chorus  of  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt  Theatre  consists  of  8  men  and  10 
women  ;  that  of  the  Wallner  Theatre  of  8  men 
and  12  women;  the  orchestra  counts  22  mem- 
bers. The  Opera  at  Kroll's  theatre  has  at  its 
disposal  more  than  12  in  part  clever  solo  artists  ; 
the  chorus  numbers  9  male  and  10  female  voices; 
the  orchestra  consists  of  3G  permanently  engag- 
ed musicians. 


3.  The  Sing  Acadkmie. 
The  Sing-Academie  was  founded  by  Carl 
Fricdriclr  Christian  Fasch.  In  the  house  of  one 
of  his  lady  pupils,  from  the  year  1789,  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fond  of  siiejiiiL'  ami  of 
music,  used  to  meet  to  |ierftiiiu  vnc.il  work's  nn- 
iler  F.isch's  direciion.  The  growiiii;  participa- 
tion in  these  exen-ises  made  a  larger  place  of 
meeting  necessary  ;  and  ,so  in  1791  the  society 
continued  its  practice  in  the  more  spaciou.s  sa- 
loon of  the  Frau  denernlchirurfin^  Voilus  ;  until 
near  the  end  of  1  792  a  hall  was  vacated  for  its 
use  in  the  Academy  building.  Fasch  now  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  his  life  exclusively  to  the 
artistic  conduct  of  the  firmly  established  institu- 
tion. The  chief  end  and  aim  was  and  still  re- 
mains the  revival  an<l  culture  of  the  older 
church  music.  Not  only  Durante.  Leo,  Jomelli, 
Bi'iievoli,  Allegro.  Marcidio  and  Palestrina, 
whose  works  best  met  the  artistic  views  of  Fasch, 
but  also  .Tolin  Sebastian  Ba.di,  Handel,  Ciraun 
and  Ilasse,  and  even  Mozart,  with  some  contem- 
poraries, were  earnestly  studi<'d  and  cherished  in 
the  Sinv'-Acaileniie.  At  the  time  ofits  founder's 
death.  Aug.  3,  ISOO  it  numbered  148  members. 
Carl  Friedrich  Zeltcr  (Coelhe's  friend  and  cor- 
respondent), devotedly  attached  to  Fasch,  whose, 
pupil  he  was,  had  often  taken  his  ]daee  in  con- 
ducting the  Sins- Academic",  and  now  succeeded 
him  and  carried  the  institution  up  to  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  had  ever  before 
dreamed  of.  He  also  in  1807  established  the 
'•llipieuo  School"  for  the  better  jiroduction  of 
works  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 

The  founding  of  the  Linlcrtnfd  (male  part-song 
singers)  in  I80H  had  a  good  infiuence  on  the 
Sing-.\cadcmie.  But  what  was  of  the  most 
fruitful  consequence  to  the  institution  was  at 
last  the  acquisition  of  a  building  of  its  own, 
which  was  chiefly  brought  about  through   Zelter. 

The  ground  was  givi-n  by  king  Frederick  Wil- 
liam HI.,  on  an  opim  [ilaio  near  the  University, 
and  the  building  was  erected  in  182.'>-G  at  the 
expense  of  the  members,  and  dedicated  on  the 
8th  April,  1827.  It  is  140  feet  long  by  GO  feet 
wide.  The  front  is  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  which  support  a  Hat  pediment ;  an  out- 
er staircase  leads  to  the  three  entrances.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Director 
of  the  .-Vcademy  for  the  time  being  and  of  the 
castellm  ;  in  the  upper  story  is  the  great  singing 
hall,  used  not  only  for  the  weekly  rehearsals  and 
the  concerts  of  the  .society,  but  also  by  other  con- 
cert-fivers who  may  hire  it.  Since  1842  the  So- 
ciety for  Scientific  Lectures  have  also  given  ev- 
erv  winter  here  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  the 
most  different  branches  of  science. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  Sing-Academie 
for  the  practice  of  singing  occur  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  from  5  to  7  P.M.  ;  on  Wednesday  a 
smaller  circle  meet  for  more  preparatory  exer- 
cises. 

Latterly  the  institution  has  given  three  public 

subscription  concerts   annually.     In    these  Han- 
del's oratorios  receive  the  chief  share  of  attention. 
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liul.  till!  works  of  lati'i-  masl.crrt  are  not  nxclmlpd. 
Rlt'iidel.s.snliM's  "St.  Paul"  and  "Elijah"  liavo  sev- 
eral times  l)cen  publiuly  given  by  the  Sing-Acad- 
eiiiie,  and  in  March,  1847  Sehumann's  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri"  was  performed.  AVe  may  also 
mention  llcinthaler's  "Jephlha,"  llie  "Aliraliani" 
of  Kliiinner  (sub-Pircclor  of  (he  Sing-Academiej, 
Ililler's  "Destriietion  of  Jerusalem,"  Urell's  "Si.\- 
tcen-part  Mass,"  &c.,  &c.  liesides  these  sub- 
scription concerts,  the  Sinji-Academie  also  ar- 
ranges pretty  regularly  public  performances  for 
the  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  dead  and  in  Pas- 
sion Week  of  every  year.  For  the  former,  be- 
side? the /feryK/cm  (of  Mozart  or  of  CherubiniJ, 
IJacli's  Cantata  :  "G'oltes  Zeit  ist  die  allcrheale 
Zeit"  has  bei-ome  a  thing  of  regular  recurrence. 
In  Passion  Week  Bach's  Passion  (according  to 
Matthew)  and  Graun's  "Tbrf  Jesu"  are  pretty 
regularly  given. 

Besides  tliese,  numerous  performances  not  pub- 
lic take  place  in  the  society.  Thus  a  memorial 
solemnity  in  honor  of  deceased  members  is  held 
at  statei]  times.  In  like  manner  days  are  ob- 
served in  honor  of  members  who  have  deserved 
particularly'  well  of  tlie  institution. 

It  is  known  that  ^Mendelssohn  was  a  candidate 
for  the  directorship  of  the  Sing- Academic  after 
Zelter's  death  Cin  1832),  but  it  was  given  to 
llungenhagen,  who  had  been  sub-Director  from 
the  year  1815.  After  Rungenhagen's  death 
(1851),  Grell,  a  member  of  the  Sing-Akademie 
since  1817,  and  sub- Director  since  1833,  became 
Director,  and  he  still  holds  the  office.  By  his 
siile  stands  M.  Blumner  as  sub-Director  (since 
1S,53J). 

A  Standing  Committee  of  5  gentlemen  and  4 
ladies  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  number  of  singing  members  amounts  at 
present  to  about  300, — that  of  listening  members 
to  about  100. 

4.  Stern's -Singing  Society. 

The  "Sternsche  Gesangverein,"  which  has  be- 
come so  important  a  part  of  the  musical  life  of 
Berlin,  owes  its  origin  almost  to  an  accidental 
impulse.  In  October  1847  Julius  Stern  arrang- 
ed a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  which 
was  so  successful  as  to  excite  the  wish  for  regu- 
lar performances  of  this  sort.  Accordingly  in  No- 
vember 1847  a  number  of  ladies  met  at  the  house 
of  the  Fran  Prdxidentin  Jahnigen,  to  found  a 
singing  society,  and  issued  invitations  to  others. 
The  object  designated  was  the  practice  and  per- 
formance of  choruses  and  solo  pieces  with  piano- 
'forte  accompaniment.  On  the  3d  of  December 
the  first  meeting  for  practice  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  the  Director,  Julius  Stern;  19  la- 
dies took  part.  In  January,  1848,  there  were 
22  ladies,  and  IG  gentlemen  joined  them  in  a 
mixed  choir.  From  this  time  the  society  grew 
so  fast,  that  the  director  had  to  hire  a  hall  con- 
taining about  80  persons  (Splttelbriicke,  No.  2), 
and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1848,  they  were  able 
to  give  a  public  performance  in  honor  of  Men- 
delssohn's birthday.  The  new  location  bting 
found  too  small  again,  the  society  had  its  prac- 
tice in  a  hall  proffered  by  the  wife  of  Minister 
von  Miihler,  on  the  Donhofsplatz,  and  then  re- 
ceived permission  through  the  Cullus-Mlnisler 
von  Ladenberg  to  make  use  of  the  great  hall  of 
that  department.  There,  in  November,  was 
held  for  the  first  time  the  Mendelssohn  Commem- 
moration,  which  has  since  been  repeated  every 
year. 


Merely  listening  members  now  began  to  be  ad- 
mitted, before  whom  and  invited  guests  the 
smaller  performances  took  place.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  they  came  before  the  public  with  a 
concert  in  the  Sing-Academie. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Stern's  Society  pi'acticed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  afterwards  in  the 
fine  hall  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  From 
the  year  1851  it  held  its  meetings  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Hotel  do  Russie,  and  then  until  1857 
\n  the  ENf/lisclicn  Ilaune;  but  now  they  prac- 
tice in  the  great  concert  hall  in  Arnim's  hotel 
(iinter  den  Linden')  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  progress  this  society 
succeeded  in  exciting  and  keeping  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  Art.  Taubert  brought  out  his 
"Medea"  with  the  young  society  in  the  hall  of 
the  Opera-house.  It  was  frequently  employed 
also  for  charitable  ends,  as  for  the  great  Lortzing 
concert  in  the  Opera-house.  Inspired  by  its 
success,  and  striving  to  maintain  the  honorable 
arti.stic  position  it  had  won  in  Berlin,  the  society 
addressed  itself  to  higher  tasks  than  were  origi- 
nally contemplated  ;  it  began  to  bring  Oratorio 
within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  In  November, 
1852,  at  the  Mendelssohn  Commemoration,  it 
performed  the  Paidus  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  hall  of  the  Sing-Academio.  Han- 
del's Israel  in  Er/i/pt  followed  in  1854  ;  then  Beet- 
hoven's great  Missa  Solemnis,  and  Bach's  B-mi- 
nor  Mass,  in  1861,  whereby  the  society  showed 
itself  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems in  a  model  manner.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  known  how  to  preserve  that  many-sidedness, 
which  alone  leads  to  truly  artistic  results  of  last- 
ing significance  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Although  it  has  made  classical  Oratorio  its  chief 
aim  since  1852,  it  does  not  exclude  other  tenden- 
cies, and  above  all  does  justice  to  more  recent 
times. 

Mendelssohn's  Oratorios,  his  Psalms,  above  all, 
his  Wa\piir{fisnarJil,  could  hardly  be  more  per- 
fectly performed,  than  they  have  been  by  Stern's 
Society.  The  same  is  true  of  Haydn's  "Sea- 
sons ;"  of  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Samson," 
"Judas  Maceaba?us,"  all  of  which  it  has  brought 
out  of  late  years.  Also  Schumann's  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri"  first  became  appreciated  in  Berlin 
through  Stern's  Society.  Nor  does  he  neglect 
the  newest  artistic  productions.  Ehlert,  Wuerst 
(his  "W^ater  Sprite"),  Jensen  ("Jephtha's  Daugh- 
ter"), but  above  all  Fr.  Kiel  have  found  admis- 
sion for  their  greater  works  in  this  Society.  Es- 
pecially has  it  been  of  extraordinary  service  to 
Fr.  Kiel ;  his  Uequiem  (1862),  still  more  his 
Mass  (1867)  presented  diflieulties  almost  insur- 
mountable, which  this  Society  however  did  sur- 
mount with  truly  wonderful  perseverance. 

AVith  all  this,  it  finds  time  to  cultivate  the 
four-part  song.  For  this  the  annual  Singing 
Festival  in  the  open  air,  since  1851,  gives  it  a 
special  opportunity. 

At  present  the  Society  numbers  374  singing, 
and  395  listening  members,  besides  57  belonging 
to  the  preparatory  class. 

The  regular  exercises  take  place  every  Mon- 
day from  5  to  7  P.I\I.  ;  the  larger  performances 
of  course  require  special  rehearsals  for  the  sepa- 
rate parts. 

In  the  business  management  the  Director  is 
supported  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen    and  la- 


dies. Besides  the  sub.>:cri])tion  concerts,  there  is 
one  given  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uusta- 
vus  Adolphus  Society. 

5.  The  Bach  Society. 
The  /lack-  I'erciii  was  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1.S57  by  Georg' Vierling  and  had  the 
exclusive  study  of  the  vocal  works  of  John  Se- 
bastian Bach  for  its  object.  But  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  it  was  forced  to  see  that  a 
society  could  not  gain  ground  with  so  one-sided 
a  pursuit.  So  it  soon  expanded  its  programme, 
directing  its  attention  altogether  to  the  study  of 
older  works  but  little  known.  AVIien  Vierling, 
on  account  of  continued  illness,  gave  up  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  society,  the  excellent  writer 
upon  music.  Dr.  Lindner,  undertook  it,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  now  held  by  Rust,  the 
meritorious  editor  of  Bach.  Of  the  Society's  per- 
formances, which  now  include  also  older  instru- 
mental works,  of  Bach,  Scarlatti,  &c.,  we  may 
mention  especially  the  repetition  many  times  of 
Bach's  "Passion  according  to  St.  John,"  and  hia 
'Christmas  Oratorio." 

(To  be  continued). 


Extracts  from  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  by 
Mme.  Emma  Seiler. 

Continued  from  page  197. 

TDE    CORRECT     DISPOSITION      OF     THE     TONES     OF 

TUE    VOICE     (tONANSATZ). 

Having  stated  the  first  condition  of  a  good  timh 
of  the  tones,  we  come  now  to  the  .'iecond — the  right 
direction  of  the  vihrating  columns  of  iiir.  A  correct 
disposition  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  consists  in  caus- 
ing the  air  brought  into  vibration  by  tlic  vocal  liga- 
ments, to  rebound  from  immediately  above  the  up- 
per front  teeth,  where  it  must  be  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible,  rebounding  thence  to  form  in  the 
mouth  continuous  vibrations.  If  the  air  rebounds 
farther  back  in  the  moutli  from  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  tlicn  the  high  inharmonic  over-tones  are 
prominent,  and  there  arise  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  hollow,  disagreeable  colorings  of  timbre  which 
are  known  as  throat  and  nasal  tones. 

That  the  voice  must  he  brought  forward  in  the 
mouth — that  is,  that  tlie  air  expired  in  singing  should 
have  the  above  described  direction — is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  necessary  and  aimed  at  by  tiie  best  teachers. 
But  the  reasons  why  the  tones  thus  sound  better  are 
not  known.  The  Germans  and  the  English,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  tlieir  accustomed  modes  of  forming 
sounds  in  speaking,  have,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
more  rarely  than  the  Italians  a  correct  disposition  of 
the  tones  in  singing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
many  persons  to  accustom  themselves  to  such  a  di- 
rection of  the  vibrating  air  columns.  But  with  the 
proper  means  the  skilful  teacher  always  gains  his 
end.  These  means  are  to  let  the  pupil  practice  those 
syllables  which  he  is  accustomed,  in  his  own  lavquage, 
to  form  wholly  in  front  of  the  moutli. 

FORMATION    OF     VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS. 

The  sound  of  the  vowels  depends,  as  we  hare  seen, 
upon  whether  one  or  another  of  the  overtones  takes 
precedence  in  sound.  But  the  conditions  By  which  the 
formation  of  the  vowels  is  determined  lie  in  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  month,  and  of  the  contraction  of 
the  same  in  some  one  place  or  another  during  expi- 
ration. These  places  are  different  in  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  They  are  among  the  English, 
Germans  anil  French  farthest  back  in  sounding  a  as, 
futhei' ;  farther  forward  in  a,  as  m  mai/,  o,  e,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed  ;  and  farther 
front  in  tlie  German  n  {oo). 

The  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  the  great- 
est in  foundina  oo,  the  least  in  e,  intermediate  in  a. 
In  the  pure,  clean/,  as  in  vniy,  or  e  of  the  Germans, 
the  cavity  is  the  narrowest.  Hence,  to  form  a  tone 
on  this  vowel  is  very  difhcult.  Good  tones  can  be 
formed  on  this  vowel  when  in  both  series  of  the  chest 
register  there  is  mingled  with  it  the  sound  of  the 
German  6,  pronounced  in  English  nearly  like  the 
vowel  in  liid,  and  in  the  higher  registers  the  sound 
of  the  e.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  thus  somewhat 
broadened,  and  the  tone  gains  more  room  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  Swiss  form  the  o  and  u,  like  the  a  in  father, 
broadest  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  the  e  brcadest 
towards  the  front.     But  the  Italians  form   no  vowel 
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as  fiir  front  as  tlieir  clcnr  sounciiiig  beaulifiil  a  as  in  [ 
Jtttlur  ;  and  piDhalily  Ij'jcjiu^i;  thu  n  in  tiie  Italian  lan- 
guage soiinils  liioailcst  and  most  distinctly,  Italian 
wagoners  drive  tlicir  beasts  with  the  shout  of  a.'  o  .' 
while  the  Germans  use  for  the  same  purpose,  hii ! 
hito!  and  the  Swiss, //("/7>  /  One  can  only  approxi- 
mate an  imilalion  of  tlio  Italian  It  by  uttering  it  in 
connection  with  consonants  coming  rapidly,  as  in 
pfii,  lira. 

The  old  Italian  masters  naturally  found  their 
beautiful  ii  most  f  ivorable  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
tone  in  singing  ;•  but  hero  is  the  yery  reason  why  a 
tone  free  from  badly  sounding  colorings  is  so  rarely 
beard.  We  have  blindly  imituti-d  the  Italians,  with- 
out considering  the  different  modes  f>f  forming  the 
Towols  in  different  languages  ami  nations. 

As  the  vowels  are  dill'LTentlv  formed  in  different 
languages,  so  is  it  also  with  the  consonants.  The 
North  Germans  form  the  r  with  the  soft  palate  (  Gau- 
iiwn),  which  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  exhalation  of 
the  breath.  TheSo\ith  (iei'nians,  Russians,  Italians 
and  I'^nglish  form  the  r  liy  the  vibration  of  the  tip  <jf 
the  tongue.  It  is  only  this  mode  of  forming  the  7* 
which  is  to  bo  used  in  singing,  and  must  be  learned 
by  those  who  do  not  usually  form  it  thus.  This  is 
sometimes  rather  diflicult,  but  it  can  be  done  by  re- 
peating frequently  and  rapidly,  one  after  the  other, 
the  syllables  hnlc,  Imln,  or  ede  edo.  In  this  way  the 
tongue  gets  accustomed  to  the  right  position  anil 
motion,  which  it  by-and  by  learns  rapidly  enough 
for  the  formation  of  the  rolling  ;-. 

The  Italians,  likewise,  form  the  I  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  the  Germans  and  I''uglish  mosth'  with 
the  side  edges  of  the  tongue.  With  some  attention 
one  can,  by  feeling,  find  out  in  his  own  organ  the 
place  for  the  formation  of  the  dilTcrent  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  an  oar  accustomed  to  delicate  dilTer- 
ences  of  tone  will  perceive  the  right  place  in  others. 

But  in  teaching,  the  example  of  the  wagoners 
must  be  followed,  and  as  these  people  have  found  out 
the  most  appropriate  vowels  and  ,«»llal>les  whereby 
to  make  tliemselves  utnlersfood  i^/  their  animals, 
\yo  must  choose  what  is  best  fitting  to  the  formation 
of  tone  in  singing.  Long  before  1  ftund  the  scienti- 
fic justification  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  my 
attention  was  called  by  Frederic  Wick,  in  Dresden, 
to  the  fact  that  a  fine  tone  can  be  most  (|uiikly  at- 
tained by  practising  in  the  beginning  upon  the  syl- 
lables fii,  son,  or  (Hi,  Hon,  and  by  not  passing  to  the 
olher  vowels  until  one  is  accustomed  to  produce 
tones  in  the  front  of  the  moutli.  These  syllables  are 
naturally  spoken  by  the  Germans  and  the  Englisli  in 
the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  The  s  is  formed  with 
the  lips  apart,  while  the  air  is  blown  through  the  up- 
per teeth  :  it  thus  assists  one,  uniteil  with  ii  (cm),  to 
direct  the  tone  forwards.  But  because  in  the  ii  the 
lips  are  almost  closed,  care  must  bo  taken  that,  with- 
in the  lips,  the  teeih  are  far  enough  apart.  The  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth  imtst  bo  largo  enough  to  allow  of 
the  largest  possible  wave  of  sound,  since  upon  the 
•  ize  of  that,  as  we  know,  tlie  strength  of  the  tone  de- 
pends. When  the  jnipil.  after  some  practice,  has 
learned  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stream  of 
sound,  he  must  be  required  gradually  to  form  ilie 
other  vowels  like  the  .s"o  in  tlie  front  part  of  the 
mouth,  passing  from  this  syllable  immcdiatelv  to  the 
other  vowels  as, 'for  exatnple,  sooit,  sooo,  so,)  r,  .s-.n-/)- 
e-ali,  &c.  Only  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cours.^ 
of  the  air  preserves  its  right  direction.  Solmi/.ation, 
also,  i.e.,  naming  the  tone.',  c,  i!,  e,  f,  q,  n,  h,  by  the 
syllables  t/n,  rp.  mi,  fit.  sol,  la.  si,  assists  a  good  jiosi 
tion  tif  tone  {'/'iniaii.-^ittz)  when  the  jmpil  employs  it 
in  the  more  rapid  exercises.  No  fixed  rule  can  lie 
laiii  down  in  regard  to  the  necessary  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  its  posiiion.  The  structure  of  the  palate 
and  the  form  of  the  jaw,  and  position  of  the  teeth, 
lips,  &c.,  vary  in  different  persons.  The  ear  of  the 
teacher  inusi  alone  determine  ^yllat  position  of  those 
several  parts  will  best  secure  a  good  timbre.  But  in 
every  case,  for  the  highest  tones  of  the  voice  the 
widest  possible  opening  of  the  mouth  is  necessary, 
and  even  ^yhen,  in  the  formation  of  the  vowels,  tlie 
lips  have  to  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  vet  the 
teeth  within  tnust  be  kept  apart,  that  the  cavilv  of 
the  mouth  may  remain  large  enouirh. 

Winil  instruments  show  the  influence  which  the 
orifice  and  breadth  of  the  mouth-piece  has  upon  the 
strength  of  the  tone.  In  the  human  voice  the  mouth 
occupies  the  |)laeeof  the  mouth-piece.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  difltrent  regis- 
ters, that  in  the  chest  tones  the  position  of  the  larvnx 
is  lowered.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  then,  is  natu- 
rally lengthened,  and  hence  a  moderate  opening  of 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  teeth  may  he  about  two  fin- 
gers' breadth  apart,  suffices  for  a  good  tone.  With 
the  high  falsetto  and  head  tones  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  always  shorter  and  narrower  towanls  the 
hack,  but  as  the  tones  ascend,  it  must  bo  always 
broader  in  front.  I  have  observed,  however,  that  in 
thin  voices  a  too  broad  opening  of  the  mouth   in  the 


middle  tones  of  the  voire,  favors  the  high  over  tones 
more  ilian  the  fundamental  tone,  and  the  tones  are 
thus  Hat  and  wanting  in  timbre. 

Ijips  too  thick  and  stiff  sometimes  injure  the  tim- 
bre of  tlie  tone  ;  they  are  often  the  cau.se  of  a  veiled, 
muliled  tiinhre  acting  like  dampers  and  rendering  a 
jiart  of"  the  over-tones  audible. 

The  tongue  also  is  not  infrequently  a  hindrance  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  tone,  especially  when  tlie 
pupils  have  not  been  taught  early  enougli  to  ojicn 
their  mouths  sufficiently  wide.  When  the  high  tones 
are  to  be  produced,  which  require  much  rriom  in  the 
fc^rward  part  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  usually 
drawn  back  and  raised  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary room  within  the  lower  front  teeth.  This,  again, 
is  a  habit  difficult  to  be  broken,  and  care  must  be 
tiikeii  that  the  lower  front  teeth  are  lightly  touched 
liy  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  singing,  in  order  that  the 
tongue  may  he  accustomed  to  a  natural  position- 
But  this  is  most  easily  attained  when  the  tongue  is 
at  the  first  kcfit  occiqiied  as  much  ^s  possible  by 
<]uifk  exercises  with  the  syllables  of  solmization,  or 
by  practising  tones  in  slow  time  upon  syllables  be- 
ginning with  consonants  formed  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 


For  Dwiglit's  Journnt  of  Mu=tc 

A  Letter  to  the  Admiring  Critics  of  Kossini. 

Gknti.i^mkn  : — It  has  become  the  fashion  with 
you — especially  since  Kossini  left  his  retreat  in  Italy 
to  mingle  again  with  the  gay  world  of  the  French 
capitol — to  represent  the  tmtestro  as  n  genius  of  the 
very  highest  order  and  connect  his  name  with  that  of 
Mo7.art,  Beethoven  and  similar  composers.  Permit 
nic  to  remind  yon  of  a  few  plain  facts,  hoping  that 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  tcmi>eriug  your  admira- 
tion in  some  measure- 
There  are  some  among  yon,  as  it  would  appear, 
who  in  alluding  to  the  master  minds  in  the  musical 
art  deem  it  necessary — lest  Gerinnny  should  get  all 
the  honor — to  couple  at  least  one  Italian  with  those 
great  Germans.  In  that  case  yon  ought  to  take 
Cherutiini,  and  not  Kossini.  Cherubini  not  only  as- 
pired to  the  highest  in  his  art,  but  successfully  ac- 
I'omplishcd  works  that  invite  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  the  best  masters.  Ros.sini,  on  the 
contrary,  never  aspired  and  never  pretended  to  bo 
anyibing  higher  than  the  caterer  for  the  taste  of  an 
age  distinguished  for  its  sensuality.  This  he  accom- 
jilished  most  successfully,  hecause  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood his  time  and  his  people,  and  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  You  know  that  in  his  days  of 
trial  the  devout  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  often  used 
to  exclaim  :  "  ITiV  Gull  m// !"  ("The  Lord's  will  bo 
done  1"  but  more  literally  translated,  as  God  wills  or 
wants  it).  This  caused  the  anecdote,  in  which  a 
wag  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that  Weber  composes  as 
dull  wants  it, Rossini  a;  the  pnhlii-  wants  it.  The  an- 
ecdote, as  you  are  well  aware,  has  become  a  great 
favorite,  and  why  ? — hecanso  every  one  feels,  though 
not  all  acknowledge  it,  that  it  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  The  famous  Berlin  critic,  Liidwig  Rcll- 
stab,  likewise  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  com- 
pared Rossini  to  a  confectioner,  scattering  bon-bons 
among  the  public  Beethoven,  in  strong  language 
characteristic  of  him,  on  one  occasion  said  of  Rossi- 
ni, that  he  might  have  learned  something  if  his  mas- 
ter had  wlii]ipcil  him  more.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Leipsic  MusikiiliH'he  Z.-itiniti  wrote  from  Vienna, 
during  Rossini's  stay  there,  in  the  year  of  1822,  ns 
f  dlows  :  "Rossini's  Di  Cmerenliita  was  performed  on 
the  .inth  of  March.  Most  of  the  pieces  had  to  be 
taken  in  a  quicker  tempo  than  we  arc  used  to  here, 
which  did  not  agree  well  with  our  German  language; 
hut  he  (Rossini)  declared  that  in  his  music  words 
mattered  little,  rffecl  was  the  capital  point."  The 
same  principle  the  maestro  avowed  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  Ferdinand  Hiller.  On  one  occasion  he 
said:  "I  adapted  myself  to  the  peculiar  taste  which 
predominated  among  the  audiences  of  this  or  that 
place.  For  instance,  in  Venice  they  could  never  have 
enough  of  my  rresrcmh<,  and  I,  therefore,  scattered 
it  about,  although  I  myself  was  tired  of  it."  I  may 
add  here  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  hail- 


ed as  .Signor  Crescendo.  "Eft'etlo  !"  "Kfi'etto  !" 
was  his  constant  cry,  ami,  to  produce  .as  much  of  it  as 
possible,  he  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  artifices,  which 
a  high-minded  compo  er  disdains.  Let  mo  ask  you  : 
have  you  ever  assisted  at  the  |ierformance  of  a  num- 
ber of  Rossini's  ojieras,  perhaps  at  the  violin,  violon- 
cello or  double  bass,  and  night  after  night  ?  The 
monotony  they  produce  is  indescribable.  These  op- 
eras (with  one  exception,  of  which  later),  whether 
tragic  or  comic,  are  all  made  over  one  last  and  re- 
semble each  Olher  as  one  boot  does  another.  Every 
where  the  same  carelessness  in  regard  to  detail,  the 
same  poor  harmony,  the  same  stereotyped  figures 
and  phrases,  the  same  disregard  for  situation  and 
dramatic  expression  and  the  same  abuse  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  which,  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  al- 
ways is  made  to  warble  like  n  skylark  !  Now  the 
violins  are  told  to  play  ponticello  (quite  close  to  the 
bridge,  thereby  producing  a  kind  of  sharp,  nasal 
tone)  ;  now  ;)i';;/'c(!(o  (nipping  the  strings)  ;  now  rol 
/r/7;io(pIaying  with  the  wooden  par  tof  the  how);  again 
ron  soriliiii  (with  dampers).  Now  the  Crescendo 
(with  the  famous /)j(//t'»ia.s.';  as  they  call  it  in  Ger- 
man) is  opportunely  brought  in  ;  then  the  united 
choirs  of  brass  instruments  and  drums,  big  and  small, 
are  called  upon  to  deliver  themselves  of  a  series  of 
crashes  that  shake  the  house  to  its  foundation.  Then 
comes  the  chorus  behind  the  scene,  the  hand  on  the 
stage,  in  addition  to  the  scene  shifter's  artifices, — and 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  cfftcl,  without  artistic  necessi- 
ty. The  funniest  thing  is,  that  the  same  overture 
must  sometimes  serve  for  diflercnt  operas,  which, 
moreover,  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  regard  to 
subject.  It  is  a  relief,  indeed,  finally  to  turn  your 
back  on  such  an  operatic  spectacle,  and  approach 
the  nrtislic  cientions  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Weber. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  that  hobbyhorse  of  the 
admiring  critics,  in  the  main  shares  the  same  defects, 
and  forms  no  exce]ition  to  the  rule.  We  all  know 
that  it  abounds  in  charming  melodies  (ns  do  all  the 
rest  of  Rossini's  operas)  and  happy  hits.  But  do 
these  melodies  penetrate  deeper  than  the  car,  and 
does  the  vis  comica  of  the  Barber  at  all  compare  with 
that  of  Leporcllo,  of  Osmin  (in  the  'Seraglio"),  or 
of  Figaro  (in  the  "Marriage")  by  Mozart?  Have 
you  ever  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Barber  en- 
joyed that  inexpressible  delight,  which  is  never  ab- 
sent when  we  are  under  the  spell  of  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  such  as  Mozart,  Raphael,  Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven,  etc.  ' 

When  Rossini  made  his  appearance  in  Germany, 
h'^  was  hailed  there,  as  everywhere,  as  "Rossini  the 
(Jreat,"  "The  Swan  of  I'esaro,"  "The  Pesarean 
Orpheus,"  and  similar  extravagant  titles.  But 
amiiist  the  deafening  shout.s  of  the  multitude  were 
heard  the  groans  of  the  earnest  music-lovers,  who 
saw  in  this  "Swan  of  Pcsaro"  only  the  first  of  a 
troop  of  birds  whose  manner  of  singing  will  ever 
come  in  eoufiict  with  the  views  and  principles  of  a 
true  music.il  artist.  In  short,  Rossini  is  the  chief 
representative  of  that  school  which  produced  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Verdi  and  a  number  of  smaller  spirits. 
The  chief  doctrine  of  this  school  proclaims  that  tho 
opera  is  a  popular  amusement ;  that,  accordingly,  it 
must  be  simple  enough  to  he  understood  by  the  un- 
cultivated as  well  as  by  the  cultivated  :  to  be  under- 
stood even  ndiile  one  is  talking  to  his  neighbor,  or  in 
the  act  of  sipping  ice  cream,  taking  a  cup  of  tea  or 
other  refreshment, — as  is,  indeed,  the  fashion  at  the 
opera  houses  in  Italy.  This  demands  that  the  prin- 
cipal singers  should  be  particularly  occupied ;  because 
their  clear,  strong  voices,  their  florid  execution,  are 
heard,  and  command  attention  above  the  din  and 
rattle  of  talkers,  teaspoons,  cups,  glasses,  and  so 
forth.  But  as  the  composer  does  not  wish  to  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  this  tumult,  and  as  he  also  intends — for 
which  no  man  will  blame  him — to  make  some  money 
by  the  afl'air,  he  takes  pains  to  introduce  certain  nov- 
el, striking  things,  mostly  of  a  trivial,  insipid,  vulgar, 
unartistic   nature,   calculated  to  make  him  popular 
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wiili  ilie  r;»a>isrs,  luul  which  miiv  l)e  cnllucted  under 
anil  (Icsigiiiili'd  hy  iho  sinfjli;  UTin  (in  its  odious 
sense,  of  course)  rlftrt.  Now,  we  may  tolerato  siu'li 
music  like  nny  other  popular  iiuiuscnicnt,  cntertaiti- 
incnt  or  rccreiition,  luul  the  more,  if  wo  reniemher 
that  the  Iieat  kind  of  inusie  eat)  bo  perfectly  under- 
stood ami  enjoyed  oidy  hy  those  who  have  tlioroujxh- 
ly  studied  the  art,  for  which,  in  general,  the  people 
have  neither  the  time  nor  tho  capacity.  But,  then, 
let  us  not  place  tho  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  pro- 
viding nmusements  for  the  many,  on  the  same  emi- 
nence with  tho  men  followint;  the  dictates  of  hi(;li 
and  true  art,  and  lahoring,  not  to  please  the  crowd, 
hut  the  few  nohle,  the  few  best  aiul  most  cultivated 
spiiits  of  their  own  lime  and  the  future.  We  mif^ht 
as  well  rank  llio  man  of  tho  world,  who  shapes  his 
actions  in  conformity  with  the  follies  and  vices  of  tho 
multitude,  er|ually  hi^h  with  tlio  true  man,  who,  an- 
imated liy  the  hij^hest  principles,  takes  his  cour.^e  re- 
tjardloss  of  wdiat  moh  and  rahhie,  wiicther  clothed  in 
silks  or  ra^^s,  may  choose  to  think  and  say  of  him. 

But  has  no*  Rossini  written  tho  celebrated  Slaliat 
Maler  >  I  hear  you  impatiently  ask.  As  regards  this 
caricature  of  sacred  music,  this  mixture  of  march, 
waltz,  and  opera  melodies,  the  maestro 's  own  con- 
fession will  make  all  comments  unnecessary.  Ho 
said  to  Ferd.  Hiller:  "I  composed  the  Slabat  Mater 
for  an  oeclesiastic.  I  did  so  merely  from  a  wish  to 
oblige,  and  should  have  never  thought  of  making  it 
public.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  oven  treated  only 
mezzo  sain,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini 
to  compose  three  pieces,  as  I  was  ill  and  should  not 
have  been  ready  in  time.  The  great  celehrily  of  the 
Slaliat  Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  music 
for  public  performance." 

But  then  Rossini  has  composed  "William  Tell," 
for  which  he  may  boldly  claim  to  be  ranked  with  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven,  and  his  opera  with  Don  Juan 
and  Fidelia  : 

"I  pray  you  let  me  be 

Id  your  company  number  three  !" 

Not  SO  fast,  gentlemen  !  I  protest.  Here  arc  my 
reasons.  During  his  stay  in  Germany  Rossini  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  other  German  masters,  and  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mand."  He 
resolved  on  a  reform,  and  tho  result  was  "William 
Tell" — a  failure.  The  work  has  been  justly  classed 
with  Mnsaniillo  and  Les  Iliu/tienots,  and  if  you  claim 
to  be  impartial  judges,  yon  must  grant  the  same  dis- 
tinction to  Auber  and  Meyerbeer  you  so  readily  con- 
fer on  Rossini.  The  verdict,  as  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  true  art,  is  that  the  ballet  music  is  charming  ; 
that  some  of  the  chortises  are  characteristic,  besides 
melodious;  that  the  opera  contains  some  dramatic 
situations  and  ensembles  ;  but  that,  for  all  that,  the 
stylo  of  the  work  is  heavy  and  turgid,  neither  flesh 
nor  fish,  neither  German,  French,  nor  Italian  ;  iu 
short — that  "William  Tell,"  on  the  whole,  is  a  fail- 
ure. 

The  verdict  was  approved  by  the  maestro  himself, 
as  subse([uent  events  have  shown.  Being  disgusted 
with  that  everlasting  "boom,  boom,  boom  !"  and  feel- 
ing his  inability  of  continuing  the  path  into  which  he 
was  tempted  by  tho  works  of  the  German  masters, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  business,  dissolved  his  contract 
with  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  (which  pledged  him 
to  write  several  more  operas)  and  retired  into  private 
life.  He  was  then  only  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine 
(the  year  of  bis  birth  is  stated  differently  as  1790  and 
1792).  Henceforth  the  "Swan  of  Pesaro"  remained 
mute.  No  more  warblings  were  ever  heard  from  his 
throat. 

How  can  you  reconcile  this  fact  with  a  genius  of 
the  very  highest  order?*  One  would  fancy  that  to 
such  a  man  his  art  must  he  everything,  and  his  devo- 
votion  to  it   could  cease  only  with  his  last  breath. 

*  I  mii^ht  have  s.iij  before,  it  i^  considered  a.  chfiracteristic 
isgn  of  geoiu.s,  that  it  labors  for  triifli  and  Dot  for  pliow. 


Tlie  liv(w  of  all  groat  men,  not  only  in  music,  prove 
tills.  The  poetry  of  Goethe,  for  instance,  written 
when  he  approached  eighty,  glows  with  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  Haydn,  Handel  and  Bach 
composed  some  of  their  best  works  late  in  life  ;  other 
examples  need  not  bo  montioned.  But,  how  docs  it 
faio  with  Rossini  ?  When  still  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood ho  becomes  disgusted  with  Ills  music,  and  re- 
solves never  to  write  a  nolo  more,  which  resolution, 
up  to  this  day,  he  has  faithfully  carried  out.t 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  spoken  of  Ros- 
sini, tho  composer  only,  who,  as  just  stated,  ceased 
to  be  long  ago ;  not  of  Rossini,  tho  man,  who  still 
lives,  and  lives  well.  You  should  separate  the  man 
from  his  works.  It  is  green,  unripe,  small  criticism 
that  suffers  itself  to  bo  influenced  by  the  pi^ivatc  char- 
acter of  a  man.  The  man  belongs  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  to  all  with  whom  he  personally  comes  in 
contact;  his  works  belong  to  the  world,  to  all  gene- 
rations. 

What  a  pity  fir  a  certain  class  of  people  that  they 
cannot  find  out  whether  Homer  fed  and  clolhed  the 
poor,  paid  his  debts  promptly,  went  regularly  to  the 
polls,  was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  or  whether 
he  preferred  his  cigar  and  his  pot  of  Lager  beer, — 
how  much  more  they  would  enjoy  or  despise  the 
"Iliad  1"  Of  Goethe  they  are  still  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  a  great  poet  or  a  great  rascal ;  because  he 
thought  he  had  better  not  marry  Frederica,  the  coun- 
try parson's  daughter. 

Rossini,  as  every  one  knows,  is  privately  the  most 
amiable,  kind,  good-natured  of  men.  A  chief  trait 
of  his  character  is  his  great  modesty.  He  has  given 
yon  not  only  no  permission  to  couple  his  name  with 
that  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.,  but  feels  provoked 
at  your  proceedings.  Let  mo  close  this  ep'stle  with 
an  anecdote  recorded  in  Schilling's  Lexicon,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known. 

In  the  year  1836  Rossini  passed  a  week  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  where,  by  the  way,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  who  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  playing  to  him,  and  among  other  attentions  a 
grand  dinner  was  given  him  by  his  admirers,  of  that 
most  German  city.  A  rich  banker  proposed  the  first 
toast  at  the  table  in  these  words  :  "The  Italian  mu- 
sic, the  only  true  music,  and  its  first  representative 
here  (looking  at  Rossini  who  sat  beside  him},  long 
may  they  flourish !"  The  maestro  expressed  his 
thanks,  but  in  a  manner  more  serious  than  kind. 
Immediately  after  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  guests 
why  ho  did  not  compose  any  more..  Thereupon 
Rossini  seized  his  glass,  rose  up,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  spoke  (in  French)  as  follows:  "Gentlemen! 
they  wish  to  know  why  I  compose  no  longer;  it  is 
because  I  am  tired  of  that  everlasting  boom,  boom, 
boom  !     And  as   I  dislike'to  compose   French,  and 

am  unable  to  compose  German  music ,  therefore 

(raising  his  glass) — to  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  etc.  !"  a.  Kk. 

Boston,  March,  1868. 

[The  above  contains  so  much  truth,  that  we  TvilHogly  print 
it,  though  we  can  by  no  meant  endorse  all  of  ita  opinions. 
We  do  not  think  the  writer  does  ju.sf  ice  to  the  mnsieal  merits 
either  of  "The  Barber"  or  of '■William  Tell,"'  which  last  work 
is  "a  failure"  dramatically,  in  its  plot,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  mu.sically.—  Ed.] 

t  What  gossip  makes  him  compo.ie,  now  and  then,  to  please 
his  Parisian  admirers,  is  not  worth  the  notice. 


Susie  ^braitb. 

London. 

JIoNDAY  Popular  Cu-NCErtTS. — The  first  night 
of  Herr  Joseph  Joachim  is  the  gala  night  of  the  sea- 
son. It  has  been  so  ever  since  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  were  founded,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  long 
as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  be  our  jicriodical  visitor. 
Facile  jnlnceps  among  violinists,  his  supremacy  is 
recognized  without  a  dissentient  voice.  He  has  no 
rival — none  that  aspires  to  be  his  rival — and  is.  titcre- 
forc,  beyond  tlic  reach  of  envy.      Smh  a  position,  if 


not  phenomenal,  is  at  all  events  quite  unprecedent- 
ed. Bui  it  belongs  to  one  who  can  gracefully  and 
honorably  support  it.  Though  tho  greatest  "virtuo- 
so" (the  iancy  conventional  term  for  executant)  in 
the  world,  Herr  Joachim  would  disdain  the  title.  Ho 
thinks  not  of  liimself,  but  of  his  art;  and  whether  he 
is  playing  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
or  Mendelssohn,  ho  is  lost,  not  in  himself,  but  in  the 
author  he  is  playing.  At  the  end  of  his  performance 
people  begin  to  reflect  on  what  a  glorious  nnparell- 
elcd  performance  it  has  been,  but  in  the  course  of 
tho  performance  they  are  simpl "enjoying  the  music 
to  the  utmost  degree  that  a  sympathetic  reading  and 
an  execution  absolutely  nothing  short  of  perfect  can 
enable  them.  But  it  is  superfluous  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  a  new  disquisition  upon  merits  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  We  might  fill  a  column  with- 
out adding  an  iota  to  what  our  musical  readers  most 
already  know  about  the  talent  of  this  greatest  of  liv- 
ing executive  artists,  who  differs  in  one  important  es- 
sential from  the  most  renowned  of  his  predecessors, 
Nicolo  Paganini,  inasmuch  as  Paganini  was  simply 
and  exclusively  a  "virtuoso,"  while  Herr  Joachim  is 
the  high  representative  of  art  in  its  noblest  manifes- 
tations. He  is,  in  fact,  art's  most  loving  and  zealous, 
no  less  than  its  most  gifted,  disciple  ;  and,  as  snch, 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  position  ho  has  won,  and  to 
the  unanimous  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

The  audience  which  assembled  on  Monday  night 
in  St.  James's  Hall  to  welcome  Herr  Joachim  was 
the  nrost  densely  crowded  of  the  year.  Very  many 
were  refused  admission  at  the  doors  for  the  want  of 
even  standing  room.  And  yet  the  programme  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  a  quartet,  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a 
trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  a  so- 
nata for  pianoforte  and  violin,  with  just  a  couple  of 
songs  to  separate  one  instrumental  piece  from  anoth- 
er. True,  the  instrumental  pieces  were  all  by  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  doubtless  the  majority  in  the  room  were 
of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Beethoven,  and  that 
Joachim  is  his  prophet.  For  our  own  part  we  are 
ready  to  confess  that  had  tho  programme  consisted 
solely  of  quartets  for  string  instruments,  with  Herr 
Joachim  as  leader  and  Signor  Piatti  as  violoncello, 
we  should  have  preferred  it.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment does  not  enter  into  the  admirable  scheme  which' 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  followed  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  which  his  concerts  are  indebted  for  their 
prosperity,  and  which  is  the  cause  that  they  are  not 
only  Monday  Concerts  but  "Popular  Concerts"  into 
the  bargain.  It  being  the  occasion  of  Herr  Joachim's 
first  appearance  for  the  season,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  programme  was  the  string 
quartet  in  which  Herr  Joachim  played  first  fiddle. 
And  this  quartet  was,  happily,  one  of  Beethoven's 
very  finest — No.  2  of  the  set  of  three  inscribed  to 
Prince  Rasoumowsky,  the  quartet  which  begins  and 
ends  in  E  minor.  No  worthier  piece  could  have  been 
selected,  and  no  grander  performance  have  helped  to 
interpret  its  manifold  beauties  to  the  2,000  amateurs 
who  listened  with  eager  and  breathless  attention,  bar 
after  bar,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Herr  Joachim, 
on  appearing  in  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  Herr 
L.  Ries,  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  and  Signor  Piatti,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Every  one  was 
enchanted  to  see  him  once  again,  fiddle  in  hand  ;  and 
when  the  applause  subsided  every  one  was  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  performance  tolerably  sure  to  be  one  of 
rare  excellence.  How  Herr  Joachim  plays  the  "Ra- 
soumowsky Quartets" — as,  indeed,  how  he  plays  the 
so-called  "Posthumous,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  first 
six  and  Nos.  "10"  and  "11"  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  bridge  that  connects  t,he  "Rasoumowsky"  set 
with  the  last — no  amateur  of  quartet-music  need  be 
informed  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  has  never 
pl.ayed  anything  more  superlatively  well  than  he 
played  the  E  minor  quartet  of  Beethoven  on  Mon- 
day night.  In  the  first  allegro  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  style,  the  poetical  expression,  devoid  of  all  false 
sentiment,  the  broad,  grand  tone  and  faultless  into- 
nation, were  exhibited  throughout  iu  a  light  that 
could  not  possibly  bo  more  advantageous.  In  the 
adagio — such  an  adagio  as  Beethoven  alone  could 
have  imagined — for  simple,  yet  earnest  and  deeply- 
felt  pathos,  Herr  Joachim's  reading  was  unsurpassa- 
ble. The  scherzo,  with  its  capricious  accent,  and  the 
trio,  in  which  Beethoven  has  trifled  so  ingeniously 
with  a  primitive  Russian  melody  presented  to  him  by. 
Prince  Rasoumowsky,  wer<;  given  with  the  charming 
ease  and  unconcern  that  only  a  consummate  masier 
can  assume  while  undertaking  a  task  by  no  means 
easy.  The  finale,  a  fiery  and  impetuous  movement, 
sustained  to  the  end  with  unfiairging  spirit,  full  of 
character — such  cliaractcr,  we  mean,  as  Beethoven 
could  impart — and  unlike  anytliing  else  in  music, 
was  the  crowning  triumph  for  Herr  Joachim,  and, 
perhaps  because  it  was  the  last  movement  of  the 
quartet,  seemed  to  create  the  most  marked  sensation. 
A  truly  magnificent  performance,  intellectually  great 
and  meclianicallv  irreproachable,  was  thus  thorough- 
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ly  achieved  ami  ns  thorous'ily  npprcciated  ;  ami  at 
tho  end  ot'it  the  aiulience  must  Lave  felt  still  more 
stronsly  eonlirmed  in  tlio  opinion  tliat  "there  is  only 
one  Beethoven,  and  tliatJoaehim  is  hin  jn'opliet" — 
though  with  tliis  convietinii  might  have  been  also 
associated  the  idea  that,  as  Moliamed  had  his  Ali,  so 
I  Joachim  had  his  Piatti,  wlio  is  just  as  capahle  of 
jconrertinf;  a  whole  tribe  of  music  lovers  in  one  night 
to  a  faith  in  Beethoven  as  Ali  is  said  to  have  convert- 
ed the  whole  trilie  of  Ilamdun,  in  one  day,  to  a  faith 
in  Mohamed.  The  seccuul  violin  and  viola,  Herr 
Eies  and  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  were  as  ethcient  in  every 
respoct  as  is  their  wont. 

The  other  pieces  in  which  Ilerr  .Toachiin  took  part 
were  the  splendid  trio  for  |iianoforte,  violin  and  vio- 
iloncello  (Op.  '.)",  in  B  flat),  dedicated  to  the  Areh- 
iduke  IJudolphe,  and  the  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
Ivioiin  in  G,  No.  2,  of  the  set  of  three  (Op.  ,'!0)  in- 
iscribed  to  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexaiuler,  his  com- 
Ipanions  in  the  tir.st  being  M.  llalle'  and  Signer  Piat- 
ti, his  partner  in  the  last  M.  Halle'.  The  solo  sonata 
for  pianoforte  was  the  verv  liglit  and  easy  one  in  G 
[major.  Op.  79,  played  by  M.  llalle  (who  played  the 
:last  movoment  twice),  ami  especially  interesting  on 
laccount  of  its  being  tlie  onlv  one  of  the  thirty-two 
ipianoforte  sonatas  of  Beethoven  that  bad  not  already 
jbeen  heanl  at  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerts.  'I'he 
vocal  music  was  limited  to  two  songs— Mozart's 
"Violet,"  and  Mendelssohn's  /'>u/i/);ii/.s7(n/ or" Spring 
Song,"  known  in  English  as  "The  Charmer,"  both 
well  sung  by  Miss  Cecilia  Westhrook  and  accompa- 
inied  by  Mr.  Benedict  in  masterly  style. —  Times. 

I  CitTSTAr,  Palace.— At  last  Saturday's  Concert, 
the  Keformation  Symphony  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  programme  subjoined  : 

Ovprtiire.  "Prometheus" Bepthoven. 

I'Lfformatitin  Symplioriy Meluiels:«nlin. 

Aria,  "lloiir  jc,  Urnel"  C'ElljalfJ Jlendelssolin. 

Mis.s  Sophia  Vinta. 
Aria,  "D.alla  nua  I'.K'c,"  ('Don  dinvanni") Mozart. 

Mr.  Veriioa  Itigby. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte Schumann. 

Mnie.  Sriiunmnn. 
Aria,  "Selva  opaca"  ("William  Tell'') Ko3,<iini. 

Miss  Sophia  Vinta. 

Songs:  a,  SiTi'nnile" Schubert. 

b,  "Devotion"' Scliumanu. 

.Mr.  Vernon  Kigby. 
Soloa  for  Pianoforte : 

a,  "Lied  ohne  \Vort«,"  G  major Mendelssohn. 

b,  "Gavotte,"  D  minor J.  S.  Bach. 

Mnie.  Schumann. 

Duet,  "Tornami  4   dir"  ("Dt.n  Pasquale") Donizetti. 

Mins  .Sophia  Vinta  and  .Mr.  Vernon  RiRhy. 
Festival  March  ("CorneliuB") Mendelssohn). 

The  attraction  was  sullicient  to  fill  tlie  room  in  ev- 
Brypart;  for  the  Keformation  Symphony  promises 
to  be  the  musical  lion  of  the  ensuing  season,  taken 
iin  hand  by  the  two  I'hilharmonie  Societies  and  per- 
iformcd  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  to  introduce 
'it.  Its  present  execution  was  faultless  :  Mr.  Manns's 
jband  put  forth  their  ailmnablu  energies;  ami  tlie 
.Scherzo  was  warmly  i-edemanded,  following  the 
usage  which  has  prevailed  at  the  three  siibse(pient 
performances  of  this  sym]ilionv.  Beethoven's  su- 
perb overture  and  the  Festival  .'\Iarch  were  likewise 
laxcellently  given.  The  latter  is  a  novelty  at  the 
iPalace  :  the  honor  of  its  infroduetion  belongs  to  Mr. 
lloseph  Barnby,  who  biought  it  forward  at  his  recent 
concert.  Mine.  Schumann  interpreted  her  husband's 
works  with  heart  and  soul,  and  moved  the  audience 
to  enthusiasm.  In  the  vocal  department,  a  ilibiitaulc. 
Miss  Sophia  Vinta,  made  a  successful  appearani?c, 
Allowing  for  natural  nervousness.  Iler  voice  is 
clear,  fresh  and  pure  and  she  possesses  good  nielhod. 

Henrt  Li.;SLiii'.s  CoscEKTS.— The  first  cf  a  new 
lieries,  choral  and  orchestral,  was  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Feb.  6,  wdieii  the  following  selection  was  ])er- 
ormed  : 

The  music  to  (IMipua Mendel.'Sohn. 

ConcertstUck,  Pianoforte Weber. 

Solo  and  chorus,  "Non  sdcgoaru" (liuck. 

Air,  "II  mio  te.soro"  (Don  Giovannil Mozart. 

"Choral  Ktmtiisia."  Pianoforte,  Cho.  &  Orch.  .licethoven. 

Solo  and  chorus,  '-Ilaste  thee,  Xyrnph'' Ilaiulel. 

Overture,  "Guillaume  Tell"' ,  ,  .Kossini. 

The  performance  was  one  of  singular  excellence. 
A.II  the  choruses  weie  admirably  sinig,  ;ind  the  best 
jfl'ect  was  given  to  the  c|uartet  for  solo  voices  by 
Messrs.  Cummings,  F.  Walker,  ('  Heiiry,  and  L. 
Thomas.  In  fact  the  music  of  (Edijuis  created  an 
mpression  that  will  doubtless  prevent  so  iioMe  a 
•vork  fiom  being  again  laid  aside. 

In  the  Coiirrrlstiiik  and  Clmrttl  Fanlasiii  Ilerr  Pauer 
Jiayed  the  pianoforte  parts  with  brilliant  effect.  The 
xtract  Iroiu  Glui-k's  JCIeiid  o  Pnride  was  sung  by 
Miss  E.  Charlier;  Don  Otiavio's  air  by  Jlr.  CUim- 
nings;  and  the  jovial  song  from  Handel's  L'Alleiiro 
j>.v  Mr.  1,.  Tboaias  (capiially  ablcd  by  the  eboir), 
fviili  Mudi  ocrMiiue  hilaiiiy  a.s  to  command  an  encore. 


In  the  second  concert  of  Mr.  Leslie's  series  the 
following  programme  was  presented  : 

T'lirt-Ronc.    "Autumn's  treasures" Oallcott. 

M;idiit;;il,  "Take  lined,  ye  shepherd  -swains" Pearsall. 

Canzonet,  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  niy  hair".  .  .Haydn. 
Miss  Katharine  Poyntf. 

Part-sonp.  "Sons  of  the  Flai-spinner" Leslie. 

Sonata  in  D,  for  two  pianoforte.s Mozart. 

The  Misses  Caroline  and  Fanny  Kingdon. 

Madrigals,  "Flow,  0  my  tears"  (A.D.  1599) lionet. 

"Fire,  Fire."  (AD.  159,5) Morley. 

Part  sonfT,  male  voices,  "The  merry  way- 1 

farer".  . 

Song,  "The  first  violet" | 

Miss  Katherine  Poyntz.  1    Mendelssohn. 

Pnrt-song.  male  voices. 'Slumber  dearest.'  f 

Solo, pianoforte, "Lieder  ohne  worte'' j 

Mies  Fanny  KingdoD.  j 

Part-song,  male  voices J 

Glee.  "The  Fisherniann'fl  good  night" Bishop. 

Miss  Fosbroke,  )\trs.  Fanny  Poole.  Mr     Douglaw   Cox, 
and  Mr.  George  Musgrave. 

Song  '  The  Thorn" Shield. 

Mr.  George  Perron. 

Part-song.  "0  hush  thee,  my  baby" Sullivan. 

Solo,  Pianoforte,  Hontlo,  '-r.a  Gaite" Weber. 

Miss  Kingdon. 

Part-song,  "Sweet  and  low" It.irnaby. 

Song,  "0  bid  your  faithful  Ariel" ■ Linley. 

Miss  Katherine    Poyntz. 

Part  song,  "The  dawn  of  day" R.-ay. 

Irish  ballad,  ''Oft  in  the   stilly  night'' Moore. 

Mr.  George  Perren. 
Madrigal,  "All  creatures  now  are  merry  minded," 

( A.D.  1&99) licnct. 

The  third  concert  took  [)laco  on  Thursday  night, 
with  the  following  selection  of  sacred  music  : 

Magnificat,  (Vesper.'r  de  Dominica) Mozart. 

Arra,  "O  t,ord  have  niercy  ujwin  me" Pergole,.'!. 

Sanctus  from  Ma^s  in  P  minor Itacli. 

Air,  ".lerusalem"  (St.  I'aul). Mendelssohn. 

Mosse  Solennelte (Jounod. 

Air  and  chorus,  "Sound  au  alarm"  (Judas  Maccab.xnis). 

Handel. 

Kyrie,  from  Mass  in  K  flat Schul>ert. 

tiloria,  Ilenedictus.  Mass  in  It Itfethoven. 

Air,  "I  will  extol  thee" Costji. 

Chorus,  "Ilallelujtlr'    (MeBsiali) Handel. 

The  pieces  by  Mozart,  Ba.-h,  and  Schubert  were 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  cmintry.  Tho  IV.s- 
jfrrfc  lU'  /J'Huliiird,  composed  (according  to  Von 
K'ichel's  catalogue)  at  Salzburg  in  1779,  is  one  of 
the  innumeral)le  pieces  of  Church  music  which  Mo- 
zarl  produced  with  such  marvellous  facility  in  tlie 
service  of  the  Archbishop.  Stunc  of  this  music  is  in 
a  light  style,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  tho  Archbishop. 
Even  in  the  lightest,  however,  genius  and  the  hand 
of  a  mast(!r  are  <liscernible  ;  while  in  .some  of  it  we 
find  a  rellection  of  the  old  Italian  church  writers 
wliom  Mozart  bad  diligently  studied  in  his  youth. 
Tho  "Magnillcat"  was  cxtrcniclv  well  given  by  cho- 
rus and  orcliestra.  Bach's  .Mass  in  B  minor,  for 
five  voices  (solo  and  chorus)  and  orchestra,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this  class  pro- 
duced by  him.  The  first  two  movements  were  given 
to  Frederick-Aiigiisius  II.  (of  Saxony)  in  17.33 — 
thirteen  years  after  Handel  bad  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  composer  of  oratorios.  Although  emanat- 
ing from  the  great  school  of  German  counterpoint, 
Handel  acipiircd  many  rcfpiisitcs  for  popularitv,  es- 
pecially in  bis  cultivation  of  the  Italian  vocal  melo- 
dy, which  Bach  wanted.  Bach's  mass  in  B  minor  is 
a  monument  of  genius  and  cliibor.'ilion — the  instrii- 
meniation,  including  three  trumpets  and  three  oboes, 
being  remarkable  for  the  period.  One  of  the  grand- 
est movements  is  the  "Sanetns,"  which  ojiens  with  a 
most  impressive  }it(trsfnsn.  On  a  first  ])ublic  perform- 
ance, it  was  natnrid  that  the  chorus  should  be  some- 
what timid.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  great  that 
we  may  hope  to  hear  not  only  this  movement,  hut 
other  portions  of  tho  Mass  at  a  future  concert. — Ibid. 

Ml!.  P.AiiNi;v's  Cuoii!. — Last  night  (Jan.  29)  Mr. 
Barnby  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  concerts, 
with  choir  and  full  orchestra — to  be  of  annual  occur- 
ivnce.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Athalie.  (The  illustrative  verses  read  by  3Ir.  Henry 
Marston.  Solo  vf>calisrs  :  Mnie  Lcmmens-Sherring- 
ton.  Miss  Spiller,  and  Miss  .hilia  101  ton)..  .Mendelssolin. 

3Iarch  (coni)Mi>c'd  in  celebration  of  the  visitof  rhe  joint- 
er, Cornelius,  to  Dresden, ISil — first  time  of  perform- 
ance in  Knglandl Mendelsst.lm. 

Svnii'hony  in  D,  ■■The  Reformation" '■ 

Finale  to  Loreiy,  Mme.  Lcmniens. Sherrington  .t  t.'iio.  ■' 

The  new  "Ancient  Concerts"  ^verc  to  eoinmenec, 
on  the  27th  Feb.,  with  "Alexander's  Feast,"  and 
Beethoven's  music  to  tlic"Kuins  of  Athens." 

Herr  Sehl-isser  announces  four  concerts  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  music  of  Schumann.  (Jriginality 
in  advertisement  could  hardly  be  carried  furihcr  than 
in  tho  case  of  that  gentleman,  who  the  other  dav, 
among  other  attractions  to  his  "grand  evening  con- 
certs," announced  the  exhibition  of  three  letters  by 
"the  lale  Edmund  Kcan." 

LKirsir. — The  12th  Gewandhaus  Concert  (ii 
honor  of  the  memory  of  ^lorilz    llauptmann  j  :  Fir--" 


Part — (Compositions  by  Hauptmnnn),  "Salve  Kegi- 
na"  for  chorus  ;  overture  to  the  opera  of  MalliUde : 
three  saered  songs  for  a  mixed  chorus.  Secoinl  I'art 
— Syinithony  (No.  3)  in  C  minor,  Spohr  ;  ''Ave  Ve- 
rum,"  Mozart ;  "Toccata."  Bach  (scored  by  Esscr)  ; 
and  chorns  from  Mendelssohn's  .S'^  P<iid.  The 
works  performed  at  the  13ih  Gewandhaus  Concert 
were  :  "IJie  Naiaden,"  overture,  Sterndale  Bennett ; 
Concert  Air,  Sfiohr  (Mme.  Pescbk.'iLeutner)  ,  Vio- 
lin (r'oncerto,  Beethoven  (Herr  Lauterbach  ;  lieeila- 
tivc  ami  air  from  Pie  Znidwr/liite,  Mozart  (Mine. 
Peschka-Lentner)  ;  Violin  Concerto.  A  minor,  J.  S. 
Barb  (Herr  Lautcrbach)  ;  and  Symphony  in  B  flat 
maior,  Schumann. 

Fourteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  ;  Symjibony  in 
G  major  (No.  9),  J.  Haydn  ;  Scene  and  Aria  from 
Kuri/nrilhe,  C.  M.  von  Weber  (Herr  Stockhauscn)  ; 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  Ilenselt  (Herr  Barth);  Over- 
ture to  Mnnf'rrd,  Schumann  ;  Soln  Pieces  for  Piano- 
forte ;  Cfmrerto,  No.  1,  for  A'ioloncello,  (loltermann 
(HerrHegar);  anil  Sotigs,  Schubert. — 'i'he  Abbe' 
Liszt's  oratorio  of  Die  [leiU'je  ESisaheih  has  been  per- 
formed by  Riedel's  Association,  the  jiart  of  Elisabeth 
being  sung  by  Mme  Diez  from  ^Munich. 

The  new  theatre  was  oitened  on  ttie  2Sth  ult.,with 
Weber's  "JubcIouv<'rture,"  a  "Festspiel,"  by  (joits- 
ehall  ;  Gluck's  overture  to  Jjiiii'jeiiie  in  .la//s  ;  and 
(locthe's  Iphiijeuie  ttiif'  7'(i(tr/.s'.  AU  the  (!ourt  anti 
notnbilities  of  the  town  were  present.  The  orchestra 
was  considerably  augmented  on  the  occasion,  ami, 
under  the  conduetorshii)  of  Herr  Schmidt,  played 
the  above  overtures  in  a  iiiastely  manner.  The 
acoustic  rjualities  of  the  new  edifice  are  very  satisfac- 
tory.—  l.'>th  Gewandhaus  Concert  :  ]Ciiki>niiis  Tne/tter, 
Gade  (the  solos  sung  by  Mile.  Thotua  Bors,  Mme. 
HiLfner-Haeken,  and  Herr  Hill)  ;  and  V'rr  Siirrmn, 
Ferdinand  Hiller(thc  solos  sung  by  Mile.  Biirs,  Mme. 
Hiifner-Hai^ken,  llerren  liobling  and  Hill;.— Ifjih 
Gewandhaus  Concert  :  Overture  to  Allmlii ,  Men- 
delssohn  ;  air  from  /^.'c/o,  Handel  (Ilerr  Wallcinei- 
tor)  ;  Symphtmy  (^oncertante.  for  Violin  and  Tenor, 
Mozar!  (llerren  Kiintgen  and  David) ;  Sotigs,  Schu- 
bert ;  Sonata  for  Violin  and  figured  bass  Handel 
(with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  arranged  by  Da- 
vid) ;  tind  K)inf<'ni(i  Eroira,  Beethoven. — At  the  sev- 
enth concert  of  the  I-aiterpe  Society  (given  in  remem- 
brance of  Morif/  Ilanptmann),  the  programme  was 
as  follows  ;  Funeral  Music  for  Orchestra  (new,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion),  E.  F.  liiehter ;  "Gradu' 
ale,"  "OtVertorio,"  "Sanctus,"  suid  "Benedictus," 
from  the  Mass,  Op.  30,  Moritz  nauptmann  (the  solos 
sung  by  Mesdami's  Schilling,  .Schmidt,  llerren 
AViedemann,  and  Kichter)  ;  and  the  Fifth  Synijibo- 
uy,  in  C  minor,  Beethoven. 

Hali.k. — The  members  of  the  Singacademie  lately 
gave  a  performance  of  J.  S.  Bach's  second  W'rdi- 
jmclilsaintiite,  and  Mendelssohn's   Walpni'/ismirlii. 

Pahi.'!. — The  7th  Conservatoire  concert,  George 
Hainl  conductor,  had  for  programme  :  Haydn's  Mil- 
itary Sym[ihony  (No.  4.S)  ;  Pilgrim's  Chorus  from 
3'ann/uuiser  ;  Dance  Air  from  (iluck's  Ii'fii'jfnid  in 
Aulis ;  Motet  (double  chorus,  ■without  accompani- 
ment) by  Bach  ;  Sth  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

In  Pasdeloup's  Popular  Concerts  the  Bcligions 
^L^rch  from  f,oheni/rin  excited  gicat  enthusiasm, 
thanks  in  part  (/.fi  Mencxlrd  suggests)  to  "laijluriinie. 
jilitdmuje  des  instnnnrnts  Srir/'  which  it  seems  form- 
ed the  choir.  Pasdeloup  placed  the  March  between 
n  Haydn  Symphony  in  C  minor  and  the  Canzonet 
from  Mendelssohn's  Quartet,  op.  12,  played  by  a/t 
tlie  strinys.  Beethoven's  Eqinoiit  music  and  Weber's 
Juhcl  Overture  made  the  rest  of  the  concert. — The 
Sth  programme  (Feb.  16)  offered  Mozart's  Don  Juan 
overture;  Schumann's  Symphony  in  E  flat;  a 
Boitn'fe  hy  J.  S.  Bach  (1720);  Mendels.sohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  played  by  Mme.  Norman-Xermla,  who 
is  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Stockholm,  and 
whose  talent  has  been  much  celebrated  in  advance; 
Beethoven's  Septuor  (with  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn 
and  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra). 

A  one  act  Opera  by  Franz  Schubert:  "La  Cmi- 
sade dis  Viimcs,"  has  been  brought  out  with  much 
success  at  the  Fantaisies-Parisienncs.  Also  "/,e 
Farfadet,"  out  of  tho  most  fruitful  period  of  Adolph 
Adam  (1832J,  and  "L'Elixir  de  Cornelius,"  by 
Fmilc  Durand. 

The  Grand  ITjiera  has  been  giving  its  .'jOoih  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  "William  Tell."  Tho  Opera 
Comique  lately  announced    the    116Gth   time  of  Lii 
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Dame  Blanche  am\  tlio  SOCtli  of  Lc  C/idlcl  !— At  tlio 
Ilalieiis,  Ailclina  Patti,  after  sinf^iiif;  Zerliiia  in  /lua 
Glnmiiiii,  lias  taken  for  the  lii'st  time  the  |)a?t.  of 
iSniiinniiiilr  ;  aficr  wliicli  slic  is  expected  to  "creato" 
the  |»iiiui|)nl  tolc  in  Verdi's  '^0'toranii.a  fV  Arco.*' 


f  luigjjfs  lonrnal  of  Piisu. 


nt)ST<>N.    MARCH  14,   1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 
IlAitVAitD     MusicAi,     Association. — The, 
subscription  series  ol  Kip;lit  Symphony  Concerts 
ended  nobly  with    that    of  Thur.sday,   Feb.    27. 
This  was  the  proj^ranime  : 

ToociitT  in  F,    (mnipnsoit  for  Organ) J.  S.  Bach. 

Arrani^HiA  lor  Orrliestra  by  II-  Esser. 

Ovcrturt",  '"tlK'  NiiiKiIs" rennctt. 

Triple  OiinctTto,  in  C,  op.  OG,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and 

Vioionceilo.  tirst  time Beethoven. 

It.  ,1.  I.anp,  .Julius  Eichherf;:  and  Wulf  Fries. 

Overture,  '■Meeresstilie  nod  glLicliliche  Fahrt"  (Becalm- 

atSea;  a  Breeze;  Happy  Voyage;  Comiof^  into  I'ort), 

Mendel.'^sohn. 
SyniphonyinC Schubert- 

The  Bacli  Toccata,  already  grown  familiar  in 
these  concerts,  made  a  wliolesome,  hearty 
strengthening  beginninrr,  putting  all  in  cheerful, 
earnest  humor  for  good  true  things  to  follow. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  point  out  tho  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  the  orchestral  version  as 
compared  with  the  original  Organ  form  of  it.  It 
certainly  is  made  clearer  to  most  listeners  by  the 
orchestra,  and  thus  more  appreciable  when  they 
come  to  hear  it  played  upon  the  Organ.  More- 
over, it  made  a  sort  of  prelude  which  the  en- 
trance of  late  coiners  could  not  fatally  disturb; 
this  hardy  plant  could  safely  interpose  itself  be- 
tween such  rude  March  bluster  and  the  delicate 
Overture  ot  Steriiilale  Bcanett,  which  well  justi- 
fied its  claim  to  a  place  in  these  concerts.  It  has 
always  proved  enjoyable,  when  played  by  the 
smaller  orchestras,  but  doubly  so  this  time.  It 
wears  well.  However  suggestive  of  Mendels- 
sohn, it  is  a  fresh,  imaginative,  genuine  creation, 
full  of  poetic  fealing,  e.xquisite  in  themes  anct  in- 
strumental coloring.  Schumann  speaks  of  it  as 
"a  charming,  rich  and  nobly  executed  picture  ; 
as  fresh,  as  if  it  had  just  bathed,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  similarity  of  matter  with  l\Ien(lel.ssohn's  Mdii- 
.smn,  full  of  the  individual  traits  whichjwe  have 
often  pointed  out  in  this  most  musical  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen. No  one  with  any  liveliness  of  fancy 
can  hear  this  overture  without  thinking  of  lovely 
intertwining  groups  of  Naiads  sporting  and  bath- 
ing on  all  sides,  while  the  soft  flutes  and  oboes 
raav  suggest  surrounding  rose  bushes  and  fond- 
ling pairs  of  doves.  To  prosaic  heads  one  can  at 
least  promise  an  impression  like  that  whicli 
Goethe  aims  at  in  his  'Fisher,'  namely,  the  sum- 
mer feeling  seeking  to  cool  itself  in  the  waves, — 
so  mirror-clear  and  tranquilizing  does  the  music 
spread  itself  before  us.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
notony, to  be  sure  ;  this  may  be  owing  partly  to 
the  many  jiarallel  passages,  repetitions  of  single 
periods  in  higher  and  lower  octaves,  &c.,  a  very 
easy  way  of  moulding,  which,  if  it  often  becomes 
commonplace  in  other  composers,  with  him  is  not 
so  much  poverty  of  invention  as  it  is  holding  fast 
to  certain  darling  thoughts  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion."— Both  the  overtures  were  admirably  ren- 
dered. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  programme,  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  for  three  instruments,  proved  sin- 
"ularlv  interesting  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks. 
Full  (for  himj  of  ditiicult   bravura  passages,  at 


leasl  in  the  two  string  concertante  parts,  and  es- 
pecially in  tlie  'cello,  which  continually  soars 
above  its  usual  register  and  riots  like  a  second 
violin  in  llorid  gambols  with  the  first,  it  could 
hardly  tell  lo  full  advantage  in  the  great  Hall, 
so  far  as  the  harmonious  strife  of  the  three  prin- 
cipals was  concerned.  Yet  it  was  in  the  main 
finely  played,  the  orchestral  tittli  coming  in  rich- 
ly and  inspiringly,  and  the  whole  bearing  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  Beethoven.  If  the  first 
Allegro  has  the  mo.st  matter  in  it  and  is  laid  out 
most  broadly,  tlie  Polacca  at  the  end  is  perhaps 
the  happiest  movement,  lifesome,  brilliant,  full  of 
point  and  grace,  while  in  the  short  Lmr/o  that 
leads  into  it  one  is  lost  in  spiritual,  sweet  reverie, 
one  of  Beethoven's  deep  and  holy  moments. — 
The  great  Schubert  Symphony,  repeated  by 
quite  general  desire,  made  a  grand  finale  to  these 
noble  (easts  of  music,  which  from  first  to  last 
have  presented  nothing  but  the  best  kind  of  mu- 
sic, in  programmes  thoughtfully  arranged  to  give 
each  piece  its  best  efl^ect,  and  listened  to  with  in- 
tent interest  by  audiences  ranging  from  1500  to 
near  2000  persons  (as  on  this  last  occasion). 
This  is  one  cheering,  solid  fact,  worth  hundreds, 
in  our  city's  musical  experience,  and  with  it  we 
are  safe  against  the  trivial,  low,  trading  influen- 
ces which  seem  to  have  invaded  the  musical 
world  this  year  more  formidably  than  ever.  A 
summary  of  what  this  third  season  of  Symphony 
Concerts  has  given  us  (counting  the  Complimen- 
tary Concert  to  the  Conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  this  week)  will  here  be  in  place. 

Si/iiip!ioine:!.  Mozakt  :  "Jupiter,"  in  C ;  in  D 
(without  Minuet),  No.  1.— Haydn:  in  G  (No.  7 
Simrock  ed.),  twice.— Beethoven  :  No.  4;  No.  .5 
(C  minor)  :  No.  6  (Pastoral)  ;  No.  7,  in  A. — MicN- 
DELSsoHN  :  in  A  minor  ("Scotch"). — Schubert: 
C  major,  twice ;  unfinished  one  in  B  minor. — Scuo- 
MANN  :  No.  4,  in  D  minor.— Gade  :  No.  4,  in  B  Hat. 

Concertos.  Mozart  :  for  two  pianos  (Lang  and 
Parker).— Beethoven  :  No.  1,  in  C  (Lang)  ;  No. 
5,  E  fi<it  (Peraho,  twice)  ;  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  op.  56  (Lang,  Eichberg,  Fries). — Mendels- 
sohn :  piano,  in  D  minor  (Dresel). — Chopin:  E 
minor  (Leonliard). 

Ooerlures.  Beethoven  :  "Weihc  des  Hauses," 
inC,  op.  124;  Leonore,  No.  3;  Coriolanus, — Men- 
delssohn :  Buy  Bias  ;  Mclusina  ;  "Meeresstilie," 
&c. ;  Trumpet  Ov.  (posthumous). — Cherubini  : 
Medea;  Anacreon — Gade:  "In  the  Highlands;" 
"Reminiscences  of  Ossian." — Weber  :  Oberon  ; 
Euryanthe  ;  Jubilee. — Schumann:  Genoveva. — 
Schubert:  Fierabras. — Bennett:  "The  Naiads." 

Orchestral  arrangement.     Toccata  in   F,  by  Bach. 

Vocal  (with  orcliestra).  Mozart  :  Tenor  Aria, 
"Constanze"  from  Z>('(;£H(/K7i™nf7  (G.  L.  Osgood); 
"Dell  vieni,"  from  No:::e  di.  Figaro  (Mrs.  Gary)  ; 
"Non  pill  di  tiori,"  from  Tito  (Mrs.  Kempton). — J. 
S.  Bach  :  Alto  Aria,  "Well  done,"  &c.,  from  a  Can- 
tata (Mrs.  Cary). 

With  piano  (Mr.  Dresel).  Schubert:  Sonrjs, 
'Suleika,"  "Le  Seeret"(Mr.  Osgood.) — Schumann: 
"Sclicmo  Fremde"  (Do). — K.  Franz  :  "Im  Bhein," 
&c.  ;  "Weil  auf  mir,  &c.,  (Mrs.  Cary) — Mendels- 
sohn: "Hunting  Song"  (Mrs.  Kempton). — Des- 
RAUER  :  "Allurement"  (Do). — Dresel:  "Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud"  (Mrs.  Ciiry). 

Orchestral  Union.  The  Wednesday  After- 
noon Concerts  came  (too  early)  to  a  close  last  week. 
Bennett's  Overture,  "The  Naiads"  made  the  charm- 
ing opening  of  tlic  eighth  and  last.  The  two  move- 
ments from  the  unfinished  Symphony  by  Schubert 
awoke  increasing  interest  on  repetition  ;  full  of  beau- 


ties, of  a  deep,  fine  feeling,  with  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  great  ideas,  something  symphonic  in  the 
gr.andest  sense,  soon  lo.st, — in  form  imperfect,  fitful, 
frafjmeiilary. 

Two  young  debutants  contributed  solo  performan- 
ces. Mi.ss  Natali,  a  young  lady  of  Italian  parent- 
age, educated  here,  sang  " Krnani,  involamV  in  a 
clear,  pure,  flexible  and  high  soprano,  with  fair  exe- 
cution ;  lier  paleness  slioT^ed  that  she  was  not  well. 
Yet  the  impression  made  was  favorable  and  she  was 
obliged  to  repeat  a  portion  of  it,  which  she  did  with 
pupil  like  exactness.  She  also  sang  Eckert's  "Swiss 
echo  song,"  which  we  did  not  hear. — Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio  in  B  minor  was  very  neatly  and  effectively 
pl.ayed  by  a  youth  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sum- 
ner, from  Worcester,  a  pupilof  Mr.  Lang's. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
these  pleasant  concerts  should  not  go  on,  now  that 
other  concerts  are  so  few. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  third 
Concert  (March  3),  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  cou- 
sisting  of  three,  noble  numbers. 

1.  The  Quartet  in  D  minor,  No.  2,   of  Mozart,  a 
thoroughly  genial.dcligbtful  work,not  exciting, though 
alive  in  every  tone  and  fibre  (for  such  a  creation  is  a 
live  organic  whole),  full  of  serene,   quiet  bliss.     Al- 
legro mudcralo  ;  Andante  ;  Minuet,  with  birdlike  Trio  ; 
Allegretto  : — one  knows  not  which  to   admire  most ;  , 
but  the  quaint  old  ballad  tone  of  the  Finale  in  6-8  is  ■ 
as  fascinating  as  any  part.     It  was  beautifully   ren-  ■ 
dered  throughout. 

2.  The  great  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  op.  97.  So  i 
successful  a  reading  of  the   piano-forte   part   by   so  ' 
young  a  maiden  as  Miss  Alice  Dutton   was   clear  ' 
proof  both  of  rare  native  faculty   and  rare  develop-  - 
ment  in  so  few  years  in  a  sound  direction.     It  is  clear  : 
that  she  loves  the  best  music,  feels  it   and  conceives  i: 
it  vividly  ;  it  speaks  in  the   still    enthusiasm  of   her  • 
face  :  and  she  has  acquired    such   technical   facility 
and  certainty  that  she  now  has    all   the  treasures  of 
this  fine  world  open  to  her.     With  Mr.  Sciiultze's 
violin  and  Mr.  Fries's  'cello,  and  the  young  pianist, 
we  missed  none  of  the  beauty  of   the  noblest   of  all 
Trios. 

3.  But  the  great  feature  was  the  Ottetto  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  E  fiat ;  a  very  early  work,  op.  20;  for 
four  violins,  two  violas  and  two  'cellos.  Wc  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  it  since  the  Club  celebrated 
the  composer's  birthday  in  18.53.  Its  construction  is 
peculiar,  not  a  double  quartet,  but  eight  parts  group- 
ed in  a  single  system.  The  ensemble,  e.specially  in 
the  fiery  first  movement  (Allegro  moderalo)  has  the 
richness  and  fullness  of  an  organ's  diapasons  ;  and  of 
course  it  aliounds  in  counterpoint  and  imitations  to 
keep  eight  individual  parts  employed.  To  liear  it  in. 
the  small  hall  was  to  bathe  in  a  rich,  buoyant  sea  of 
harmony,  swelled  by  commingling  currents.  The  An- 
dante,  tbe  Sclicr'O  (the  most  charming  to  the  many, 
becau.se  in  the  fairy  vein  of  young  Felix),  tbe  swift 
Finale,  kept  tip  the  interest  still  fresh  to  tbe  end.  The 
extra  violins  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heindl  and 
Schmidt,  viola  by  Henry  Suck,  and  'cello  by 
Kietzel,  and  the  whole  thing  went  clearly  and  eu- 
phoniously, leaving  a  strong  desire  that  it  may  soon 
be  heard  again. 


A: 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  perform- 
ance of  Rossini's  opera  :  "  Jloses  in  Egypt,"  on  the 
29th  of  February, may  possibly  be  pardoned  as  a  Leap 
Year  frolic,  and  we  presume  all  will  be  content  with 
this  taste  of  its  sngaiy  sweetness  at  least  until  its  an- 
niversary comes  round.  Of  course  it  abounds  in  de- 
licious melodies  and  concerted  pieces,  since  Rossini 
wrote  them  (who  was  horn  on  Leap  Year  day)  ;  and 
of  course  ilme.  Parei'a-Rosa  sang  her  chief^  share 
wonderfully  well,  as  did  the  rest  acceptably;  but  it  is 
no  oratorio,  its  clioruses  were  never  meant  for  a  great 
massive  oratorio  choir ;'  nor  can  it  sound  just  right  in 
English,  cleverly  as  it  has  been  translated.  It  had  its 
crowd,  because  it  had  its  party, — a  crowd  of  course 
delighted.  Yet  its  sponsors  seem  not  to  liave  been 
satisfied  with  the  performance,  and  some  of  them 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
party    feeling    as   to   charge  it   (most    unjustly)  to 
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villful  carelessness  in  the  Conductor.  Mr.  Zerrahn, 
ive  fancy,  can  nflbril  to  let  such  childish  onslani^'hls 
,)ass  in  silence.  The  real  .secret  of  the  nnsatisfactori- 
less  of  tlie  performance  lies,  much  more  probably,  in 
he  intrinsic  unfitness  of  tlie  undertaking',  tlic  excep- 
iional  and  Leap  Year  choice  of  snhject. 

"Elijah"  also  drew  a  ci'owd,  and  both  in  mfltter 
md  manner  this  <;rcat  Oraturio  made  anu'iiils.  Tlio 
iciforuiancc,  as  a  whf>le,  was  an  uncommonly  good 
me.  Chorus  and  orchestra  (in  which  it  was  plcas- 
mt  to  .lee  Carl  Kosa,  artist  like,  take  his  place 
imoii;;  the  first  violins)  were  prompt,  sure  and  effec- 
ive.  The  solos  were  all  trood,  witfi  tiic  exception  of 
lie  new  Contralto,  Mmc.  Eliza  Lumlky,  from  Lon- 
ion,  \v'hf»se  otherwise  rich  voice  was  [lainfully  tremu- 
ou<,  Mme.  lIosA.  taking  n//  of  the;,  soprano  solos, 
ntliiding  the  Youtli,  sang  superbly,  and  also  simply, 
levcr  inilulging  in  .superfluous  cadenzas.  Miss  Hous- 
ON  was  limited  to  Duet,  Trio,  &.e,,  doing  her  small 
»ai-t  wit!)  none  the  less  artistic  feeling.  Never  have 
vi:  heard  Mr.  KuDOLPiiSKN  sing  more  nobly  than  he 
lid  in  some  of  the  great  solos  of  the  I'roplict.  Mr. 
iK(»Hc;r:  Simpson,  too,  improves,  and  gave  the  tcn- 
irans  with  fine  voice  and  expression  ;  only  a  little 
oo  much  o(  the  porlameiilo  still. 

Mr.  Kichberg's  Oi'Erktta,  "The  Two  Cadis," 
[;iven  for  the  first  time  at  Cliickcring's,  for   the   Cre- 

tans,  last   week  Thursday  evening,  deliglited  a  fall 
udlence.     The  music,  if  not  always  original, — least 
0  in  the  set  air.s,  most  so    where    music    and   liumor 
eem  to  spring  up  unconsciously  and  unpretendingly 
ogethcr,  is  very  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  coTicerted 
lieces,  Trios  and  Quartet,  very  ingenious  ami  eft'cc- 
Ive.     The  funny  tiling  was  capitally  sung  and  acted 
yMiss  CjAYLOri>,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  full  of 
llent,  with  a  bright,    clear  soprano,   reaching  high, 
"nd  great  natural  facility  of  execution  as  yet  uncnlii- 
aied  and  therefore  dangerous  (after  the  dress  rehear- 
al  tlic  voice  came  to  the  concert  too  fatigued)  ;  Mr. 
iLi.AN  A.  Brown,  an  amateur,  with  tenor  of  warm, 
wcri,  ipiality,  and  good  |iower;  Mr.   AVarricn  Da- 
KNi'ouT,  baritone,  also  an  am.ateur,  who    surprised 
■:  liv  tiis  good  singing  and  action  as  the  cider  Cadi  ; 
lid  Mr.  liiRNAUV,  who  had  full  play  for  all  his  jn- 
inialde  7-is  foiiiirn    and    rich,    sonorous,    scrviccablo 
ass  voice.     The    accompaniments    were  limited  to 
I  le  piano,  carefully  played  by  Mr.  PETKitsiLKA    and 
I  Ir.  Kicbbcrg's  violin.     So  successful  under  these  cir- 
1  umstanci'S,  it  must  be  more  so  in  a  theatre,  with  or- 
I  licslia. — For    a    short  prcdude,     Mrs.    Carv    s.ang, 
1  liarniingly,  Mozari's  "hilt  vinii"  (kindly  taking  the 
lace  of  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  ill),   preceded  by  the 
Italian"    Sympbonv,    played     on    two    ])ianos   by 
Ic-.-rs.  Drkskl,  Lani:,   Lkoniiard    and   I'arki.i!, 
fio  also  mar.slialled  in  the  "'I\vo  Cadis"  to  the  tune 
f  Uccthdven's  Turkish  March, — We  have    unform- 
,  ately  no  more  room  iinii\  but  wo  beg  to  assure  the 
'adis,  and    the     Cretans,    and  all    who    gcnerouslv 
id  s(i  much  for  both  on  this  occasion,  that  wc  shall 
ot  forget  them. 

In-  Prospect. — The  Music  Ilall  for   tonight  and 

>-morrOTv  night  is  devoted,  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  to 

monster"  concerts  of  the    (iilmorc-Guilmette  order, 

herein  coarse  and  fine,  Polka  and"Sacred"Oratorio, 

!riii<!e  Diiclusse  and  "St.  Paul,"    artists  like    Urso 

id  brass  bands,  ro.ses  and  cabbages,  are  all    hound 

p    in  the  same   huge   houquct.     A   great   rush,  of 

5urso.     Beyond  the  steam   and    Babel    a  few  clear, 

iilm  occasions  of  sincere  Art  invite  ;  for  instance  : 

Jl.in-h  18.     Wednesday  at  .3*    P.M.,  Mr.    B.   .T. 

ANi:  is  to  give  a  Kttle  concert  at    Chickering    Hall, 

aiidyforthe  purpose  of  introducing   the   posthu- 

oiis  I'iij/itli  set  of  "Songs  without  Words"   by  Men- 

■Issohn,  recently  played  with  such  success  by  Mme. 

rabclla  Goddard  in  London.     Four   of  the  six,  wo 

c  told,  are  charming.      Wulf  Fries  will   play    with 

e    concert-giver   Mendelssohn's    D-major    Sonata 

uo.     Mr.  L.  will  also  play  a  Beethoven  Sonata. 

ihtifli  19.     The  next  afternoon  (Thursday),  same 

par  and   place,  a  Complimentary    Concert  to   Mr. 

/OLF  Fries, — who  as  a  man  and  as  an   artist   has 

,ijid  ever  will  have  the  sincere  esteem  and  sympathy 

■jl'all  true  music-lovers  in  this  city, — will  be  given  by 

■'is  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  his  proposed  trip  to  Eu- 

i!pe  to  visit  his  family  and  friends  in  Germany  dur- 

,.'\g  the  summer.     The  disposal  of  tickets  and  all  the 

lirangemcnts  are  made  privately,  hut  the  interest  in 

•  I'^ulf  Fries  is  too  deep  and  wi<Ic-sprcad  to  allow  such 

I'll  occasion  to  be  kept  a  secret.     Of  the  matter  of  the 

ncert  all  we  know  is,  that  the  Quintette   Club  will 


play  Mendelssohn'!  B-flat  Quintet  (which  will  carry 
the  Club  back  to  its  very  origin)  ;  that  Messrs.  Pera- 
bo  and  Fries  will  play  the  A-major  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mr.  Kreissmann  will  sing  some  of  his  choice 
songs,  and  Mr.  Lang  too  will  take  some  part.  For 
further  particulars  wc  refer  anxious  in.jnirers  to  Mr. 
Lang.  Mr.  A.  O.  Bigelow  (Bigclow  Brothers  & 
Kennard),  or  Mr.  Aug.  E.  Bachelder,  IG2  Wash- 
ington St. 

Otto  Dresel  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  on  the 
five  Thursday  afternoons  in  April,  in  Chickering 
Hall.  We  believe  it  is  his  design  to  play  at  least 
one  Beethoven  Sonata  each  time. 

April  8.  Mr.  Peck's  annual  Concert  is  postponed 
to  this  date.  ' 


New. York,  MARCir  2.— Messrs.  Ma.son  and 
Thomas's  .Td  Soiree  occurred  at  Irving  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Mills  was  the  pianist 
and  the  following  was  the  programme  : 

Qanrtft.  I>  ntinnr llavdn 

I'  K.  Trio,  ]!  Mat,  op.  07 lioi'thoven. 

Quartt-t,  A,  op.  4l.  N'o  3 Prliuinann. 

In  the  first  Quartet  there  seemed  to  be  little  of  the 
usual  spontaneity  of  Havdn's  works  ;  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  the  simple  melodious  Andante  and  the  Men- 
uetto.  In  the  latter  a  quaint  effect  is  produced  by 
the  coming  in  of  the  viola  and  'cello — in  imitation — 
a  bar  behind  the  violins. 

The  glorious  Trio  did  not  seem  to  "go"  with  the 
dcsiralile  unity  and  vigor;  just  where  the  fault  lay  it 
would  perhaps  be  difiicult  to  say  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
artists  had  not  rehearsed  together.  This  view  may 
he  erroneous,  but  such  was  my  impression.  T  once 
heard  this  Trio  played  by  Joachim,  .lacll,  and  Jac- 
(piard,  in  Paris.  Their  rendering  of  the  divine  Ada- 
gio is  something  never  to  be  forgollen.  The  Schu- 
mann Quartet  needs  to  he  heard  many  times  before 
one  can  fully  appreciate  it. 

The  Soiree  was  attended  by  the  usual  small  audi- 
tory of  about  200  people.  At  a  neighboring  hall, 
however,  a  "testimonial"  concert  had  some  five  or 
six  hundred  listeners,  and — it  is  needless  to  say — 
ca(di  0[icra  house  was  well  filled.  I  hope  to  live  to 
sec  the  gravitation  of  taste  toward  the  best  music. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Concerts  at  Steinwny  Hall 
are  verv  good  just  now.  Thco.  Thomas  and  his  or- 
chestra are  an  established  feature,  and  the  soloists 
arc  usually  the  best  to  bo  procured.  Miss  Alide 
Topp  was  the  especial  attraction  at  Jhe  22nd  of  the 
series,  which  took  ]ilace  on  SuTulay  evening,  ^fa^ch 
1st,  with  this  programme  ; 

Pympliony  in  K  \h\t Mozart. 

Oavatiiia,  ''If  Itarttit-re  <li  Siviffli.i" Kossiui. 

MisB  .Tcnnio  T-anitsnian. 

P.F.  Solo,  "2,1  Rhapso.lii.  Ilonarrisi'" Li.tzt. 

Miss  .\li.le  Topp. 

Pt*li.<'tion  from  the  lIuguenot.s*' Moyerbepr. 

OftTf lire,  "Oberon" Wpbrr. 

?oiic.  'Hy  tliu  .^riil  S^a  AVave.s" IteneJict. 

Allfiir.'t.lo  from  .'Jth  .^vmphonv Heettioven. 

P   F  Solo.  "SoinVs  (to  Vienna,""  (Schubertl M-zt. 

OvtTtun?,  '"Ma^aiiit'llo"' Auliur. 

The  Symphony  was  of  course  the  one  with  the 
famous  Minuet,  which  is  so  universally  known,  and 
which  has  been  arranged  for  piano  in  so  many  ditler- 
cnt  w.ays  by  so  many  difl'ercnt  people. 

Miss  Landsman  resurrected  Benedict's  "Sad  Sea 
Waves"  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  was  long  ago 
consigned,  and  sang  it  and  the  cavatina  acceptably 
to  in.any  ;  at  least  so  it  would  appear  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  twice  encored,  though  ic/;i/,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  say.  She  saTig  for  her  second  encore  that 
fresh  and  unworn  ballad  "Comin'  thro'  the  rye." 

Miss  Topp  played  finely,  hut  it  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  hear  her  in  something  else  besides  Liszt's  coni- 
jjositions.  v. 

MARch  9. — On  Saturd.iy  Evening  we  had  the 
4th  Philharmonic  Concert  : 

Symphony  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Sccna  ed  Aria  from  Olieron ^Vtbcr. 

Mme.  Parepa-Ro.'a. 

Introiluofion  to  "Loheagriu"' Wagner. 

Aria.  "Pi.-li  Vieiii,"  "Xozzcili  Figaro" Mozart. 

.Symphony  in  ,\  major,  op.  90 Meudcls.sohu. 

The  Jlozart  Symphony  has  all  the  Mozart  char- 
acteristics :  freshness,  grace,  and  entire  ahserrce  of 
straining  after  unheard  of  and  undesirable  elTccts  ;  in 


a  word,  the  finest  results  attained  by  the  simplest 
means  ;  it  is  so  rcfi'eshing  to  be  spared  the  blare  of 
trombones  and  the  clash  of  cymbals. 

One  must  either  admire  ardently  or  dislike  thor- 
oughly the  "Introduction  to  Lohengrin."  Inasmuch 
as  many  jirominent  examples  of  the  school  to  which 
it  belongs  are  far-fetched,  overstrained  and  full  of 
contortions,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  of  the 
"Introduction"  that  it  is  eminently  enjoyable  ;  the 
only  drawback  is  the  terrible  strain  upon  one's  nerves 
and  attention  necessitated  by  the  prolonged  dwelling 
of  the  violins  upon  those  very  high  notes  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  work.  The  tone  is  nec- 
essarily uncertain  and  quavering,  and  the  suspense 
is  very  wearisome  ;  the  harmonic  changes  and  mod- 
ulations aie  elaborate  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  Italian  Symphony, as  it  is  called,  was  welcome 
as  it  always  is  and  will  be.  The  loT.ly, placid  Scherzo 
was  rendered  wiib  marked  cfl'ei't ;  hut  ndiy  u-iil  Mr. 
Bergmann  insist  upon  such  rapid  tempos  ?  Th 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  faults  of  that  able  conduc- 
tor. 

-Mme,  Pareita-Uosa  ilccidcdiy  surpassed  herself  in 
the  charming  "Deh  vieni,"  (the  accompaniment  is 
fully  as  fine  as  the  song  itself)  ;  her  pure,  clear,  mcl 
low  organ  was  in  fine  condition,  and  her  vocaliza- 
tion faultless.  She  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
very  large  audience. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  concerts  and  their  rehearsals  are  held  by  young 
females  of  the  "Miss  Hog"  variety,  I  overheard  one 
of  that  stripe  saying  to  a  friend,  in  the  intervals  of 
candy-munching;  "I  ilo  so  dislike  these  Philharmon- 
ics, they  arc  so  grinding."  Comments  are  supcrllu- 
ous.  F. 

St.  Loi'is.  The  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
the  season,  Egmont  Friihlich  conductor,  took  jdace 
Feb.  l.'lth,  and  had  for  programme  :  Part  I.  Overture 
to  "Crown  Diamonds,"  Auber;  Kccit.  Air  and  Cho- 
rus from  Beethoven's  "Mount  of  Olives"  (called  on 
the  bills  "Engedi")  ;  Ucethnven's  Second  Sympho- 
ny.— Part  II.  Overture  "Fingal's  Cave,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  -lie  Miiria  (soprano  solo  and  chorus),  Owen; 
Duo  for  violin  and  piano  on  themes  from  Ihni  J'aa- 
f^ualr  ;  March  ami  (^Itorus  from  (lonnod's  /V/i/.st. 

Ai'Di  Ai.TERA.M  I'ARTDM. — Mr.  Clierlcy  does  not 
join  the  general  trum]ieiing  of  London  critics  over 
the  posthumous  Symphony.  Writing  of  a  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  {Allumnun,  Feb.  L'j),  lie  says  : 

Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  .Symphony"  was  re- 
peated. The  hiiiul  idolaters  who  cre  a  note  of  It  was 
licard  were  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  great  success 
will  be  displeased  at  our  saying  that,  the  fever  of 
first  curiosity  and  excitement  over,  it  does  not  wear  : 
and  in  no  respect  can  claim  a  jiiace  among  the  works 
on  which  the  compo'-er  was  willing  to  stake  his  rep- 
utation. We  hold  to  our  judgment,  that  the  forced 
production  of  this  jiosiliunions  music  by  a  man  who 
knew  himself,  if  ever  man  of  genius  did,  is  injudi- 
cious— we  will  not  say  irreverent. 

A.  W.  TiiAYEK.  The  Bcv.  i)r.  11.  W.  Bellows, 
in  a  letter  to  the  (S/rrlslian  hi<juirer,  dated  Trieste, 
Nov.  24,  writes  : 

No  American  merchants  are  here.  I  heard  indeed 
of  no  American  citizens  excepiing  our  accomplished 
consul,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  and  two  ladies,  American 
born,  wedded  to  English  niercliants.  Mr.  'I'haver 
is  still  engaged  upon  his  lif'-woik,  an  exhaustive  bi- 
ogra|iliy  of  Beethoven.  The  first  volume  lias  already 
appeared  in  (.Jerman,  and  lias  lieen  welcomed  with 
enihusiasm  by  competent  critics  in  Europe  as  the 
first  reliable  hislory  of  this  wonderful  genius.  The 
two  remaining  volumes  will  follow  just  as  fast  as  Mr. 
Thayer's  scrupulous  exactness  will  allow  him  to  pre- 
pare them  ;  and  I  fear  that  will  not  be  under  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Thayer's  numerous  friends  of  the 
press  and  musical  and  litcrarv  companions  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  liealth  is  improved  since  a  very 
serious  illness  of  some  months  ago,  and  that  his  du- 
ties here,  wliieh  are  not  small,  are  fulfilled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  his  counirynien.  His  musical  schol- 
arship surprised  and  delighted  nic — but  not  more 
than  his  patriotism  and  his  cnthusiam  about  his  old 
Harvard  college  friends. 
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The  "Bcsgar's  Opem"  is  ono  of  the  mysticisms 
wliicli  perplex  llic  chroniclers  of  the  staco.  It  has 
hceii  atlrihuteil  to  the  joint  conception  of  Swift,  Popo 
nnrl  Gay.  The  ori(.'inal  idea  iivobahly  liclongcd  to 
Swift,  who,  in  that  fonilncKS  for  contrasts  ami  con- 
tempt of  romance  which  helonfjeil  to  him  in  cvcry- 
thin;,',  had  olpseivcd  .  "Wliat  u  pretty  thin^'  a  New- 
pate  pastoral  would  innke  !"  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doiilit  the  sharp  and  worldly  hand  of  Swift  in  some 
of  the  scenes  and  songs. 

Rossini  (the  composer)  was  eighty-four  years  of 
age  on  Saturday,  Feb.  29.  It  was  liis  twenlij-first 
birthday. 

Wagner  has  written  mnsic  to  the  word.s  of  Victor 
lingo's  des<Tiption  of  Waterloo  in  "Les  Miserables." 
Some  one  who  has  heard  a  ]iart  of  it  says  that  Wag- 
ner is  a  genins  full  of  folly,  (u-  a  fool  full  of  genius, 
and  he  doesn't  know  which. 

The  veteran  Auber,  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  the 
other  evening,  who  eongra'ulated  him  upon  his  re- 
markalde  vigor,  said,  "They  never  so  often  told  rae  I 
was  young  as  since  I  have  grown  old." 

Auber  has  in  his  possession,  neatly  bound,  the 
original  of  all  his  compositions.  He  always  stipu- 
lates with  his  publishers  that  his  autograph  copy 
shall  he  returned  to  hira. 

Writers  of  caiicirH  songs  have  a  chance  of  making 
their  fortune  in  France.  The  author  of  the  "Femiur 
a  Burhr,"  "  Rieii  nest  sncri  pour  tin  Snpexir"  anil  oth- 
er Theresian  ditties,  one  M.  Villebicliot,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  in  Paris  wliieh  will  bear 
his  name  and  be  devoted  to  productions  of  the  true 
Villebichot  order.  It  is  situated,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  Boulevard  Lafayette,  near  the  "Vilette; 
for  certain  repertoires  have  a  predestinated  localitj'. 
—  Ori'hcstva. 

The  only  child  of  Malibran  by  her  marriage  with 
De  Beriot.  now  about  thirty  years  of  age  is  a  first- 
rate  pianist.  His  receptions  on  Friday  evenings  are 
attended  by  crowds  of  atnateurs  and  artists.  Leon- 
ard, the  Belgian  violinist,  played  last  Friday,  and  De 
Beriot  gave  some  of  his  own  pianoforte  solos,  with 
great  success. 

Teresa  Carrefio,  so  well  known  to  the  musical 
world  as  a  rising  pianist,  is  studying  vocal  dramatic 
art  with  Delle  Sedie  of  Les  Italiens.,  Her  voice  is 
of  uinisual  compass  and  ([uality,  and  with  her  face 
and  figure  we  may  expect  a  prima  donna  who  will 
be  a  new  credit  to  art.  —  Onli. 

We  translate  from  tlie  Bellelristiclies  Journal  (Now 
York)  :  "Three  millionaires  here,  Messrs.  Belmont, 
Stebbins  and  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  have  combined 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  themselves  next  winter,  and  mean  to  import 
the  well  known  impresario  Mapleson  as  technical  di- 
rector, and  Miles.  Tieljens  and  Kellogg,  Messrs. 
Margini,  Santley,  &c.,  as  members  of  the  operatic 
troupe.  These  gentlemen  speculate  in  horses,  gold 
and  yachts,  why  not  also  in  operas  %" 

Gilbert  White  says  :  "When  I  hear  fine  music,  I 
am  haunted  with  passages  therefrom,  night  ami  day  ; 
. , .  .elegant  lessons  still  tease  my  imagination."  The 
London  Alhenaiim  quotes  this,  and  adds  :  "Many  for- 
eign composers,  when  they  finish  a  piece  which  has  no 
particular  name,  call  it  a  stuclii-' ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
only  in  England  that  'any  long  performance,  even 
with  a  special  name,  such  as  an  overture  or  a  sym- 
phony, was  often  called  a  lesson.  It  was  so  in  the 
last  century.  There  must  be  some  alive  who  remem- 
ber that  elderly  ladies,  when  the  'Freischiitz'  came 
out,  called  the  overture  a  fine  lesson.  This  is  in  our 
own  i-ecoUeetion,  but  we  never  found  confirmation  of 
the  usage  in  a  standard  writer  until  we  came  niion 
the  jiassage  in  Gilbert  Wliite.' 

Fashionable  Impertinence. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  noticing  one  of  Mrs.  Keni- 
ble's  readings,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

Certain  persons,  who,  no  doubt,  would  fly  about 
like  parched  peas  if  we  were  to  say  that  they  are 
neither  gentlemen  nor  ladies,  saw  fit,  last  evening,  at 
Mrs.  Kemble's  second  reading,  to  demonstrate  their 
moral  relationship  to  that  vast  assemblage  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  wlio,  on  a  certain  occasion,  ran  violent- 
Iv  down  a  steep  place  to  the  sea  and  were  destroyed. 
In  the  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  Headings, 
which  is  published  in  all  the  daily  papers,  and  in  the 
printed  slip  which  is  han:led  by  the  ushers  to  eveiy 
person  on  entering,  there  is  to  be  found  a  respectful 
request  that,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption,    the    au- 


dience will  be  seated  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Readings.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  great 
body  of  the  audience,  alike  consulting  their  own  com- 
fort and  this  request,  were  quietly  seated  in  ample 
time  ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  had  entered,  had,  in  her  usu- 
al deliberate  way,  found  the  place  in  her  book,  had 
amiounccd  the  name  of  the  play,  had  taken  her  seat, 
had  read  the  Dramatis  Persona;,  and  the  Act  and 
Scene,  when  a  bevy  of  people,  males  and  females, 
conspicuously  caped,  and  muffed,  and  feathered, 
came  sauntering  down  the  alley  as  if  they  had  been 
a  (luarter-liour  too  early,  instead  of  just  that  much 
too  late,  and  finding  that  the  entrance  to  their  seats 
(carefullv  chosen,  probably  to  secure  greater  eclat  to 
this  performance,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  row) 
was  blocked  up  by  a  halfdozen  punctual  people, 
they  forced  their  way  in,  one  fiy  one,  nodding,  smil- 
ing, taking  it  easy,  and,  no  doubt,  fhiid<ing  that  the 
surrounding  barbarians  were  glad  of  this  opf>ortnni- 
ty  to  look  on  majesty.  After  the  women  had  packed 
tiiemselves  in,  and  hustled  their  well-behaved  neigh- 
bors to  their  content,  with  adjusting  their  odious  furs 
and  bonnet-strings,  one  man  of  the  party  continued 
his  walk  up  the  alley,  bowing  to  the  few  people  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  his  acquaintances,  and 
so  indiscreet  as  to  own  it,  ogling  here,  and  smirking 
there,  all  the  tiine  as  unconscious  of  the  spectacle  he 
was  making  of  himself  as  if  he  were  "Bottom"  him- 
self. He  then  walked  coolly  across  to  the  wall-alley, 
dropped  leisurely  down  a  dozen  rows,  and  seated 
himself  at  last  as  if,  on  the  whole,  he  had  given  the 
audience  a  treat  they  had. little  looked  for.  All  this 
time,  Mrs.  Kemble,  who  behaved  like  an  angel,  or  a 
lamb,  had  arrested  her  Reading,  and  sat  w.aitmg  pa- 
tiently, allieit  the  angry  spot  did  glow  on  Cc'Esar's 
brow,  now  and  then  making  futile  attempts  to  begin, 
and  as  often  stopped,  until  at  last  these  ill-bred  dis- 
turbers of  a  thousand  people  allowed  her  to  proceed. 
They  were  not,  it  is  true,  the  only  sinners,  hut  they 
were  the  vulgarest  and  most  conspicuous.  Mrs. 
Kemble  has  two  ways  at  her  command  by  which 
she  may  save  herself  in  future  from  people  like  these, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  themselves.  One  is,  to  rise 
from  her  seat  and  appeal  to  the  audience  by  leaving 
the  room  until  order  is  assured.  Another  is,  to  order 
the  doors  peremptorily  locked  inside  against  all  late- 
comers, and  have  their  money  tendered  to  them  in 
the  open  court.  As  people  of  this  stamp  have  but 
one  motive  for  being  late,  namely,  to  show  their  rig, 
they  would  take  good  care  how  they  ran  any  such 
mortal  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  dear  opportunity. 
We  beg  Mrs.  Kemble  to  try  this  plan,  in  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  her  audience. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  proper  to  insist  upon  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble's personal  claims  to  immunity  from  such  treat- 
ment as  she  received  last  night.  It  is  enough  that 
she  is  a  woman,  it  ought  to  be  enough  that,  being  a 
woman  of  the  finest  breeding  and  gentlest  manners, 
she  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  addresses  an  audi- 
ence of  equals.  .Whether  it  ought  to  be  more  or  not 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  to  us,  it  is  more,  that,  be- 
side being  a  woman  of  genius,  who  is  herself  associ- 
ated in  the  memory  of  our  generation  with  many  of 
their  happiest  and  most  intellectual  hours,  she  is 
among  the  last  representatives  of  a  family,  who,  if 
titles  and  honors  went  by  desert,  have  deserved  of 
England  a  noble  name.  But  the  name  of  Kemble  is 
itself  a  coronet,  and  has  been  worn  on  brows  so  pure 
and  lordly,  tliat  it  wouhl  he  ill  exchanged  for  any 
Bedford  or  Staft'ord  of  her  peers.  One  word  more 
and  wo  dismiss  this  sulijeet.  Mrs.  Kemble  has  al- 
ways herself  been  noted  for  the  extreme  jiunctilious- 
ness  with  which  she  performs  her  public  duties.  Any 
person  that  has  ever  so  little  penetration  can  perceive 
that  these  readings  are  the  result  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  study.  Her  money  is  earn- 
ed by  honest  hard  work.  Then,  she  is  always  punc- 
tual ;  as  punctual  as  the  (Jueen  of  England  herself 
She  never  yet  kept  an  audience  waiting  one-half  sec- 
ond. And  lastly,  she  always  reads  her  very  best,  be 
slie  ill  or  well,  be  it  storm  or  shine,  be  her  audience 
small  or  great.  We  heard  her  once  read  to  twenty 
people,  on  a  howling  equinoctial  Friday,  in  Stuyve- 
sant  Hall,  as  perfectly  well  as  if  the  room  had  been 
crammed  with  people.  Before  she  began  she  thank- 
ed us  in  her  sweet  way  for  coming  out  in  such  a 
whirlwind,  and  then  read  so  beautifully  that  she 
made  us  know  that  she  meant  her  thanks.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  treats 
Mrs.  Kemble  with  the  disrespect  of  coming  in  late 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

To  this,  of  course,  we  all  say  Amen  !  If  in  place 
of  Mrs.  Kemble  one  were  to  put  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Handel,  ,Ienny  Lind,  the  lesson  would  be  equally  ap- 
propriate. Good  behavior  surely  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  "Fashion  "  ")  For,  to  vary  the  maxim  of 
Rochefoucault :  Fashion  is  the  homage  irhich  vulgarity 
pays  to  refinement. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Ah  !  'tis  a  famous  regiment.  S'g.  Guitar.  Hayden. 
Little  brown  cot  on  the  liill.  "         "  " 

Champagne  Chhrlie.  '         "  " 

Tliree  well  known  favorites,  arranged  for  guitar. 
O,  sing  unto  the  Lord.     Quartet.  Andrews. 

For  my  soul  thirsteth  for  God.     Song  from  "As 

the  Hart  pants." 

A  well  wrougtit  quartet,  solo,  &c  ,  for  public  ser- 
vice, and  a  well  known  song  from  MendelsBOhn. 
Zuleika,   No.  I.     (Breeze,  could  I  thy  pinions). 

Song.  Mendelssohn. 

Bells  upon  the  wind.     Song.  Bootl. 

One  by  the  real  Mendelasohn,  and  one  by  Mr.  B. 
whose  vocal  compositions  have  a  "flavor"'  like   thofie 
of  the  great  composer. 
Horticultural  wife.     Song. 

Comic  and  flowery,  very. 
On  the  dark  blue  sea.     Quartet. 

Good  subject  and  pleasing  music. 
Mary  Mahon.     Song. 
Where  thou  art,  love,  is  heaven  to  rae.  S'g.  Keller. 

Fine  songa  in  popular  style. 
Anight  in  Venice.     (Una  Notte  a  Venizia). 

Dnet.  Arditi. 

Arditihaswon  a  high  reputation,  and  this  new 
duet  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  love  sweet  mu- 
sic. 

Instrumental. 


A.  Lee. 

C.  A.  White. 

Salisbury. 


35 

30 
30 

70 
35 
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30!  ' 
Sffi 


Giidera.  1 
A  trifle  difficult.     Splen- 

Offenljacli. 
Knight. 
Strauss. 
Knight. 


Chiekering  Waltz. 

X  spirited  set  of  waltzes 
did  title. 
Polka  Francaise.  "La  Belle  Helene.' 
La  Belle  Helene.     Galop. 
La  Belle  Helene.     Quadrille. 
Paris  Galop.     "La  Belle  Helene." 

"La  Belle  Helene''  has  many  bright  little  melodies, 
well  calculated  for  arrangement  as  instrumental  mu- 
sic.   The  above  are  well  selected. 
Grand  Potpourri  from  "La  Belle  Helene. ".STiii'^/ii. 
Contains  a  number  of  the  bright  melodies  mention- 
ed above,  skillfully  arranged. 
Priests'  March  from  Athalia.  Mendtlssohn. 

A  grand  and  impressive  march. 
Shepherd's  horn.     (Spring  Messenger's.   No.  3. 

.Tnngman. 
A  very  sweet  ''transcription''  of  the  feelings  awak- 
ened by  the  echoing  bugle-tone  of   the  Alpine  shep- 
herds. 
Fast  hoys'  Galop.  Kinlel. 

Whispering  love  Mazurka.  " 

Belgravia  Waltz.  " 

My  darling  Schottisehe.  .  " 

Hilda  Waltz. 

£)nA:f^  perhaps  means,  "a  man   of  many   kinks;" 

but  if  so,  the  kinks  appear  in    the  forms  of  graceful 

turns,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty,  easy   musical   passages. 

The  above  are  excellent  instructive  pieces. 

Air  varie.     Violin  solo.  Piano  acc't.  Rizio.  1 

Artistic  and  melodious. 

Queen  of  the  ^Fairies.     Fant.  Bril.  E.  Mach. 

Tarentclle  bvillante.  *?.  Smith. 

Two  brilliant   pieces.     The   effect  on  you   will   be 

very  good,  if  you  try  them  both  on  the  piano. 

Cascade  Galop.  Hermann,  arr.  by  Rnight. 

Very  pretty. 
Odd  Fellow's  March.  11.  F.  Wi'jht. 

Very  original,  lively  and  pleasing. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(TrausIat«J  for  thin  Journal  Ironi  n  perios  of  ur(ii-l*'S    in    the 
Leipzig  .^/g-mi/f,  entitled  ".Musilt-Aclresshucli,") 
(Continued  from  page  202). 

0.  The  Cecilia  Society,  &c. 

Althouirh  of  very  recent  origin  (Oct.  ISC'!), 
the  Circiiu'H-rt'riin  has  ah'eaily  acrjuireil  a  certain 
importance  and  a  re.spectable  position.  Origi- 
nally a  Catholic  society,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  church  music,  it  had  scarcely  e.vist- 
ed  a  year  before  it  laid  aside  that  tendency,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  grew  to  he  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable societies  of  Rerlin.  It  now  counts  over 
a  hundred  singing  members,  lor  the  most  p.irt 
young,  fresh  voice.s.  Its  task  is  e([ually.  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  larger  choral  musii,  secular  and 
sacred,  with  orchestra  and  fi  cn/iclld.  It  arranges 
every  year  several  grand  concerts  in  the  IutH  of 
the  Singacademic.  Thus  far  it  has  performed 
Psalms  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  JIasses  by 
Lotti,  Calilara,  and  the  C-major  Mass  of  Beetho- 
ven, also  his  music  to  the  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
Mi'ndelssohn's  Lorelei/  finale,  anil  Beetlioven'.s 
Ninlh  Symphony,  which  last  work  it  proposes  to 
bring  out  every  year.  In  Rudolflladecke  (for- 
merly a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorinm) 
the  Ca'i'ilia  has  a  circumspect,  as  well  as  skillful, 
conscientious  Director,  who  will  surely  raise  it  to 
a  yet  more  flourishing  condition.  The  perform- 
ances under  him  have  been  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cellent. 

Ot  numerous  other  societies  of  this  kind,  the 
more  worthy  of  mention  are: 

The  Concert  Society  for  Bkxevoi.e.n-t 
Oii.iECTS  {Concert-ivreih  zu  vohHhiUieieri  Zireel- 
en),  now  under  the  direction  of  Alexis  UoUaen- 
der.  Though  rather  limited  in  its  means,  for  the 
Society  is  small,  it  has  acquired  importance  by 
its  praiseworthy  performance  of  works  common- 
ly unknown,  such  as:  Schumann's  '■^Reepaem  flir 
Mi'inon"  Miller's  "Lorelei/"  Haydn's  ^'Drfea," 
and  others.  Every  summer  too  it  gives  a  fcsti 
I  val  in  the  open  air. 

(Jreater  in  compass  is  the  Singing  Society  con- 
nected with  the  Xkw  Academy  cik  Music, 
founded  only  a  year  ago,  under  Music  Director 
'  Krigar.  It  already  counts  100  members,  but 
has  as  yet  given  no  public  concert  as  a  society  ; 
only  some  of  its  members  have  taken  part  in  cho- 
ruses and  songs  in  the  Orchestral  Kvenings  of 
'Capellmeister  Scholz. 

Other  singing  societies,  of  less  note,  are  those 
of  ScirNOPF,of  DuMACK,  and  of  Jahn, — the  last 
was  founded  in  1845,  but  has  almost  disappeared 
from  public  notice. 

7.  The  Royai.   Domchor   (Catiiedrai. 

Choir),  &c. 
The  Diim-Chor  was  founded  at  the  instance  of 
the  Art-loving  king  Frederick  William  IV.,  in 
I84S.  Until  that  time  the  liturgical  music  in  the 
Dom-Church  had  been  performed  by  a  small 
choir,  composed  of  pupils  of  the  Dom-school  and 
the  good  singers  of  the  military  choruses,  or  Sem- 
jinarists,  conducted  by  (Jrell.     Grell  also  under- 


took the  organization  of  the  new  Dom-chor. 
From  the  singing  classes  of  the  cathedral  school 
wftre  selecteii  7(l  or  80  boys  witli  the  best  voices, 
|iart  of  whom  were  appoitited  actual  members, 
with  remuneration,  and  the  rest  were  Iraineil 
with  them  as  a  body  in  reserve.  About  30  men. 
12  tenors  and  18  basses,  belonging  to  tlie  most 
various  callings,  are  joineil  witli  them ;  along 
with  teachers  in  the  higher  ami  the  common 
schools  and  singing  teachers,  we  finrl  in  the  Dom- 
chor merchants  and  painters,  only  voice  and  vo- 
cal culture  being  taken  into  account  in  the  selec- 
tion. 

Thi!  principal  object  of  the  choii'  was.  as  we 
have  said,  the  execution  of  the  music  in  the  Ca- 
theilral  service  ;  this  was  <'ompi>sed,  after  the 
Prussian  liturgy,  by  Zelter.  Rungenhagen,  Grell 
and  others,  and  at  once  rehearsed  ;  besides  also 
some  single  pieces  from  the  old  Italian  masters. 
Originally  it  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  to  bring 
it_i  instnnnental  music  also:  in  this  connection 
Mendelssohn  condiieted  the  Prst  church  perform- 
ance on  the  Gtli  .\ugust,  IS43,  for  the  church  fes- 
tival of  the  one  thousandth  year  of  the  German 
F,m[)ire.  But  that  proved  only  occasional;  the 
Dom-chor  soon  ^ave  itself  exclusively  to  n  rnpel- 
lii  music.  In  LSI,')  Grell  resigned  the  director- 
ship to  Xeithardt,  and  he  it  was  wdio  made  the 
institution  so  world-famous.  To  him  the  Dom- 
chor  owes  that  bell-pure  intonation,  anil  that 
truly  magical  accent,  light  and  shade,  by  whicli 
it  has  achieved  its  triumphs,  .'^inre  the  year 
IS.SO  the  choir  has  made  occasional  artistic  tours, 
exciting  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  London. 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock.  Kiel,  Cologne,   &c. 

After  Xiitliardt's  death,  in  18GI.  R.  von  Herz- 
berg,  singitig  teacher  to  the  Dom-chor  since  1847, 
undertook  the  chief  direction,  and  Kotzolt,  until 
then  snio  bassist,  was  appointed  singing  teacher  : 
and  the  institution  still  maintains  its  old  repute, 
thoirgh  no  longer  permitted  to  extend  it  abroad. 
The  church  functions  of  the  choir  consist  in  the 
singing  of  a  Psalm  or  a  i\Iotet  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sunday  service  in  the  Dome,  and  the 
execution  of  the  liturgical  choruses  during  the 
same.  The  Sunday  liturgical  evening  devotions 
are  now  performed  by  a  smaller  choir  ;  but  the 
whole  choir  takes  part  in  those  which  precede  a 
great  festival,  as  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  musical  service  in  the  Court  chapel  is 
commonly  sung  by  the  so-called  "little  chapel 
choir,"  composed  of  twelve  of  the  more  excellent 
singers  from  the  whole  Dom-chor.  In  the  Greek 
service  of  the  Russian  Chapel,  too,  the  choruses 
are  entrusted  to  this  smaller  choir. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  ceremonies 
in  Kiinigsberg,  in  1861.  the  Dom-clior  received  a 
special  uniform,  consisting  of  a  red  cloth  coat, 
black  knee-breeches,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a 
velvet  cap,  only  worn  on  like  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. 

The  choir  gives  annually  three  subscription 
concerts  and  at  least  two  for  charity.  In  the  for- 
mer only  works  of  deceased  masters  are  perform- 
ed, all  of  course  n  capella,   such   as:  Palestrina, 


Orlando  Lasso,  Lotti,  Jomelli,  Caldara,  Durante, 
Vittoria,  Leo,  Cordans,  Schiitz,  Ilammerschmidt, 
Frank,  Fceard.  Schnitcr,  the  Bachs,  Alozart, 
llaydii,  Mendelssohn  :iud  others.  In  the  chati- 
ly  concerts — for  the  benefit  of  the  f!ii-taviis- 
.\di)lphus  .Society,  &c., — the  Director  in  the  most 
comniendHble  manner  respects  the  rights  of  the 
present,  inasmuch  as  works  of  living  artists  only 
are  as  a  general  rule  performed.  Thus  the  last 
of  these  concerts  have  brought  out  psalms,  mo- 
tets and  arias  by  Naumann,  Voigt,  Reissmanti, 
and  others. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  entire  Dom-chor  are  reg- 
ularly held  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
from  3  to  4  o'clock,  in  summer  in  the  barracks  of 
the  (iuard-Cuirassir'r  reslinent,  in  winter  in  the 
hall  of  the  .Jnarliims  th.iler  Gymnasium.  Be- 
sides which,  the  boys  have  special  singing  exer- 
cises under  the  second  director.  Kotzolt. — The 
salary  of  the  grown  up  members  of  the  Dom-chor 
varies  from  l.'JO  to  300  thalers  each,  according  to 
position  ;  the  boys,  besides  a  free  place  in  the 
Dom  school,  receive  as  high  as  120  thaleis. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Dom-chor,  as  R. 
Otto,  Sabbath,  ."^eifrert  and  (ieyer,  have  won 
fame  as  oratorio  singers.  Kotzolt.  too,  was  one 
of  the  best  pillars  of  the  Dom-chor  as  a  singer. 

Kotz.oi.t's  Sixoing  Society  has  been  in  ex- 
istence from  the  year  1849.  and  formerly  brousht 
out  large  -ompositions;  as  in  ISS.'j,  Schumann's 
"Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose  :"  1859.  Handel's  "Su- 
sanna:" since  the  year  18.56  it  has  devoted  itself 
with  extraordinary  success  to  the  most  careful 
rendering  of  part-songs.  It  gives  three  concerts 
every  year,  in  wdiich  .secular  songs  of  all  centu- 
ries are  sung.  The  choir,  of  about  80  members, 
is  admirably  trained  :  most  of  the  singers  came 
out  of  the  singing  Conservatory  of  the  Director, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  nearly  perfect 
chorus  tone.  Hence  their  concerts  are  among 
the  best  of  the  whole  season.  Thus  far  they 
have  brought  out,  of  the  older  time.  Madrigals 
and  Songs  of  Dowland.  Morley,  Tallis,  Donati, 
Hassler,  Schein,  Ilaussmann,  &c.,  and  of  the 
more  recent,  songs  of  Mendelssohn.  .'Schumann, 
Ilauptmann,  Vierling,  Reissmann.  Naumann, 
Wuerst,  Radecke,  Sec. 

This  society  also  pays  attention  to  church  mu- 
sic, and  in  several  church  concerts  it  has  given, 
besides  solo  movements,  sacred  choruses  by  Pal- 
estrina, Orlando  Lasso,  Eccard,  Bach,  Mendels- 
sohn, Grell,  Lijwe,  Reissmann,  and  others. 

Erk's  Sincixg  Societ?  pursues  a  similar 
tendency,  only  in  a  more  limited  way,  bestowing 
its  exclusive  care  upon  the  People's  song.  In 
1843  Erk,  the  royal  music  director  in  the  Berlin 
teachers'  seminary,  had  formed  a  Milnnere/exniK/- 
verein  :  since  the  year  1853  he  has  carried  on, 
together  with  it,  a  society  for  choruses  of  mixed 
voices  ;  and  with  what  care  the  people's  song  is 
cultivated  in  both  unions,  is  abundantly  shown 
bv  the  annually  recurring  concerts. 
(To  be  continued). 
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[b'niin  tin-  A'laiitic  M.iMtlily] 

Sculptures  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Our  (lisliriixiilsln'il  rdiiritrywninan,  Miss  Cli.u'- 
lotlti  Ctishmiui,  who  lias  s(j  \o]\<s  lived  in  Uoiul', 
became  inleresleil  some  hm^'  slnec^,  in  a  Danish 
scnlptor,  a  Inllow-woiker  of  TlKjrwaldsen,  Will- 
helm  Rlalhieii  by  name,  who,  thon^h  lie  has  ei"0- 
at.ed  real  works  of  ^'enitis,  lives  there,  poor  and 
old,  and  eonip.iralively  unknown.  Several  years 
aizo  he  designed  and  exeenlcd  for  tlie  (jrand 
Diii'liess  Helena,  of  Russia,  busts  of  three  great 
musical  composers,  iliss  Cushman,  captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  wishing  to  help 
the  artist  and  to  make  his  merit  k'-own,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  a  frracefiil  compliment  to  her 
native  city,  ordered  casts  of  these  works,  whi(di 
she  has  sent  as  a  gift  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Music  Hall,  with  which  she  had  associated  her 
name  by  her  recital  of  the  Ode  written  lor  the 
inauguration  of  its  Great  Organ.  The  casts 
have  arrived  uninjureil,  and,  before  they  are 
formally  presented  and  -displayed,  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  designs  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

They  are  busts  of  three  great  musical  compo- 
sers, as  we  have  said,  uphehl  by  brackets  orna- 
mented with  allegorical  figures  suggesting  the 
distinctive  genius,  style,  and  place  in  musical 
history  of  eiveli.  The  heads  are  modelled  in  he- 
roic or  more  than  life  size.  The  brackets  are 
some  live  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  The  fig- 
ures stand  out  in  full  a/lo  rUieoo. 

The  first  bust  is  that  of  Palestrina,  a  very  no- 
ble head,  high,  symmetrical,  and  broad,  with  fea- 
tures regular  and  finely  cut,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  rare  purity  and  truth  of  character,  fine 
intellei'tuality,  the  calm  dignity  of  a  soul  well 
centred, — a  beautiful  harmony  of  strength  and 
delicacy.  The  artist  has  been  guided  by  a  por- 
trait painted  from  life,  (as  well  as  by  a  bust 
made  from  the  painting,)  which  he  found  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery  in  Ivonie.  We  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  more  simple  an<l  harmonious 
portrait  bust  in  Boston  than  the  Danish  sculptor 
has  here  produced. 

As  Palestrina  was  the  great  reformer  of  church 
music,  the  master  in  whom  pure  religious  vocal 
music  first  attained  to  perfect  art,  there  stanils 
forth  from  the  centre  of  the  bracket  a  figure 
representing  "the  Genius  of  Harmony,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  artist, — or  say  Saint  Cecilia, — 
holding  an  open  music-book  of  large,  wide  pages, 
between  two  angels,  who  are  placed  a  little  high- 
er in  the  background  ;  one  of  them,  with  folded 
hands,  and  lost  in  devotion,  reads  over  her  shoul- 
der from  the  book  ;  the  other,  pointing  to  the 
notes,  ajipears  to  ask  her  whence  the  music 
came,  and  the  Genius,  whose  eyes  are  upturned, 
indicates  that  it  is  given  by  insjiiration  from 
above.  The  three  forms  and  faces  are  instinct 
■with  a  divine  beauty  ;  the  central  figure  is  one 
of  unconscious  dignity  and  grace,  and  is  the  lof- 
tiest ideal  of  pure  womanhood.  The  whole 
grouping  of  the  figures, — the  ri<di  filds  of  the 
drapery  made  so  light  and  flowing  by  harmoni- 
ous arrangement,  with  the  wings  and  halos  of 
the  angels, — is  the  most  free  and  graceful  that 
can  be  imagined.  Above  and  behind  this  group, 
for  the  immediate  support  of  the  shelf  whi(di 
holds  the  bust,  there  is  a  choir  of  little  cherubs, 
with  sweet  faces,  nestling  eagerly  together,  and 
with  little  arms  encircling  each  other's  necks, 
who  are  singing  over  the  shoulders  of  Cecilia, 
and  seem  to  be  tiying  the  new  heavenly  music  in 
the  open  book  below.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  the  fitness  of  the  allegory  ;  it  speaks  for  it- 
self as  instantly  as  the  poetic  beauty  and  consis- 
tency of  the  e.xeeution. 

The  next  bust  is  Mozart's,  type  of  all  that  is 
graceful  and  S[iontaneous  in  music,  and  of  per- 
petual youth;  the  purest  type  of  ^t7i('»s,  perhaps, 
that  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  art, — or  in  litera- 
ture, if  we  except  Shakespeare.  Not  that  there 
has  been  no  other  composer  so  great,  but  that 
there  has  been  none  whose  whole  invention  and 
processes  were  so  purely  those  of  genius.  Learn- 
ed and  laborious  though  he  was,  yet  he  created 
music  as  naturally  as  he  breathed  ;  music  was 
very  atmosphere  and  native  language  with  him. 
The  busts  and  [lortraits  which  we  see   of  Mozart 


differ  widely,  almost  irreconcilably.  This  one 
adheres  mainly  to  the  portrait  from  life  by  Tisch- 
bein,  with  aid  from  several  .sculptures.  Of  all 
the  Imsls  that  we  have  seen,  it  seems  to  us  the 
worthiest  to  pass  for  Mozart.  It  has  the  genial, 
beaming,  youthful  face,  with  nothing  small  or 
weak  in  any  fi!alurc — the  full  eyes;  S(|uare  eye- 
brows; broad,  large,  thoughtful  forehead;  the 
full,  compact  head  ;  the  long  nose  withal.  Alto- 
gether it  is  very  winning. 

Mozart  was  the  complete  musician  ;  his  genius 
did  not  wholly  run  in  one  direction  ;  like  the 
other  greatest  modern  masters,  ho  was  master  in 
all  kinds, — in  symphony  as  well  as  in  song.  But 
wherein  he  lives  pre-eminent,  the  best  type  of  a 
kind,  if  we  would  s[ieak  of  only  one,  is  in  the  ly- 
ric or  dramatic  union  of  orchestra  and  human 
voices,  best  shown  in  his  operas,  but  shown  also 
in  his  sacred  compositions  ;  for  masses,  rerpn'ems, 
oratorios,  in  full  modern  form  with  orchestra,  are 
in  an  important  sense  dramatic,  and  without  the 
drama  they  had  never  been.  Accordingly,  to 
symbolize  at  once  the  most  graceful  minister  that 
Music  ever  had,  as  well  as  his  peculiarly  lyrical 
province,  the  artist  has  given  for  a  central  sup- 
])ort  to  the  bust  the  trunk  of  the  German  oak, 
about  which,  under  its  umbrageous  canopy,  cir- 
cle the  three  Graces,  with  flying  feet  and  flowing 
skirts,  linked  hand  in  hand,  sisterly,  in  mutual 
guidance, — though  in  truth  the  middle  one  guides 
the  other  two,  for  cause  which  shall  appear.  In 
these  three  Graces  he  has  represented  the  three 
(diaraeters  of  music, — the  joyous,  the  sacred,  and 
the  tragic.  The  foremost  in  the  dance,  with  full 
open  face  and  open  breast,  all  sunshine  and  de- 
light, with  the  right  arm  thrown  up  and  holding 
a  bunch  of  grapes  over  her  head,  is  joyous  in  the 
sweetest  sense  ;  her  other  hand  is  gently  detain- 
ed by  her  religious  sister, — the  unspeakably  love- 
ly one  between  us  and  the  oak,  whose  shoulders 
thrown  back  and  intent  head  in  half  profile, 
slightly  bent  in  serious,  blissful  meditation,  re- 
mind us  not  a  little  of  Jenny  Lind,  save  that  in 
beauty  it  exceeds  her  as  far  as  she  exceeded  her- 
self when  she  rose  in  song.  Her  left  arm  sus- 
tains, and  seems  to  lead  forward,  her  drooping 
sister  Tragedy,  whose  head,  deeply  bent,  looks 
off  and  downward  to  the  left,  and  takes  the  shad- 
ow of  the  picture,  while  the  left  arm  is  gracefully 
thrown  up  to  balance  the  raised  right  arm  of  the 
joyous  one.  At  their  feet,  the  masks  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  lean  against  the  tree,  grouping  with 
the  pine-apple  of  a  thyrsus  stick.  The  whole 
group  is  exquisite, — so  rhythmical,  so  fluid,  free, 
exhaustless  in  its  movement,  that  it  becomes 
fugue  and  music  to  the  eyes, — drapery  and  all 
accessories  in  perfect  keeping.  Around  the  top 
of  the  oak  stem  is  carved  the  word  "Rerjuiem," 
—  the  last,  unfinished  work  and  aspiration  of  the 
composer,^below  which  a  wreath  of  laurel  rests 
upon  the  oak  leaves. 

The  ilozart  seems  to  us  the  happiest  concep- 
tion of  the  three.  This  one  design  should  be 
enough  to  make  its  author  famous. 

Beethoven  is  the  subject  of  the  third  bust, 
which  also  is  extremely  interesting  ;  and  yet  to 
many  it  will  prove  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three. 
Indeed,  Beethoven  is  naturally  far  more  difficult 
to  symbolize  in  art  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  head,  however,  modelled  mainly  from  a  good 
bust  made  in  Vienna,  and  from  a  drawing  on 
stone,  is  doubtless  far  more  true  to  actual  life,  if 
not  a  stronger  head,  thaji  Crawford's  noble,  but 
only  ideally  true  statue.  Whether  a  better  bust 
of  Beethoven  exists  we  know  not;  but  certainly 
none  nearly  so  good  has  found  its  way  before  to 
America,  unless  it  be  in  Story's  little  statuette. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  agreeable  a  face  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  music  and  of  so  grand  a  character 
could  wish  ;  and  one  may  well  doubt  whether  his 
best  expression, — the  only  one  at  all  fair  to  the 
real  man  within,  which  may  sometimes  have 
shone  out  through  the  rough  exterior, — has  ever 
been  caught  in  bust  or  portrait. 

But  how  to  symbolize  the  genius  of  Beetho- 
ven ? — one  so  many-sided,  so  profound,  struggling 
with  untoward  fate,  yet  full  of  secret  hope  and 
joy  beyond  the  cloud,  of  glorious  aspiration  for 
the  human  race  'i  one  born  Into  the  new  era, 
with  the  hope  of  universal  liberty  and    sanctity 


and  brotherhood  ■|'  It  is  easy  to  think  of  his 
power,  and  how  he  wields  the  thunderbolts  and 
smiles  in  the  climax  of  his  harmonies,  and  how 
iJore-like  and  all-i/oiiuuerlng,  cloud-com]iidling, 
he  is.  The  (jermans  sometimes  call  him  the 
"Thunderer,"  and  so  our  artist  has  chosen  for 
supjiort  of  Ihe  bust  Jiipiler  T()iiiiii:<  himself  sltling 
throned  upon  his  eagle,  which  cluiches  the  thun- 
derbolts in  its  talons,  and  soars  through  immensi- 
ty. Above  the  god's  shoulders  appear  two  wing- 
ed genii,  holding  up  the  bracket.  This  Is  one 
side  of  Beethoven,  no  doubt.  Still  this  counter- 
feit presentment  is  not  just;  Beethoven  is  no  hea- 
then, and  It  Is  no  hiuluia  fulinrn  which  he  wields. 
Jove  Is  the  type  of  just  that  kind  of  majesty,  that 
Old  World  might-makes-right  against  which 
Beethoven's  whole  humanity  and  genius  were  a 
protest.  Prometheus,  heaven-storming  Titan, 
were  a  fitter  emblem.  Still,  in  the  best  sense  he 
Is,  we  grant.  Olympian.  There  is  a  fine  truth, 
too,  to  the  glorious,  uplifting  sense  his  music  gives 
us,  In  the  idea  of  being  borne  aloft  by  Jove's 
strong  eagle.  The  same  image  has  occurred  to 
us  while  listening  transported  to  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies. 

But  the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  frolic 
fancy,  are  quite  as  characteristic  as  the  strength 
and  kingliness  of  Beethoven  ;  and  our  artist  has 
made  the  thunderer  relax  his  gravity,  and  listen 
with  inclined  smiling  face  to  a  little  urchin  of  a 
Cupid,  seated  on  the  eagle's  wing,  who,  with  up- 
raised looks  and  hands,  is  telling  merry  stories  to 
the  god  of  gods, — clearly  in  allusion  to  the  humor- 
ous passages,  the  scherzos,  in  Beethoven's  music. 
The  thought  Is  a  happy  one.  Nevertheless,  the 
design  as  a  whole  Is  far  from  giving  us  the  whole 
of  Beethoven  ;  as  allegory  itis  hardly  so  complete 
a  success — how  could  it  be  'i — as  the  two  others, 
though  not  less  admirable  as  art. 

These  admirable  and  most  suggestive  sculp- 
tures, works  of  art  In  a  high  sense,  will  soon  be 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Music  Hall,  already 
rich  in  artistic  adornment,  to  be  seen  of  all.  Just 
how  and  where  to  place  them  Is  not  so  easy  a 
(juestion  to  settle.  The  two  galleries,  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  leave  no  light,  open 
space  sufiicient  except  at  a  great  height,  between 
the  upper  balcony  and  ceiling.  The  stage  end 
is  filled  by  the  organ  and  the  Beethoven  statue. 
On  the  opposite  wall,  far  up,  each  side  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  are  panels  which  would  hold 
them  if  they  were  but  two;  the  third  might  come 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  upon  one  wandering 
through  the  corridors.  But  which  two  shall  go 
up  't  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  historically  and 
every  way,  are  far  more  nearly  related  to  each 
other  than  either  is  to  Palestrina  ;  yet  the  Pal- 
estrina and  Mozart,  as  sculptures.  In  design  and 
treatment  balance  each  other  more  perfectly, 
while  the  Beethoven  Is  in  quite  another  spirit, 
and,  moreover,  would  behold  his  double  (how  un- 
like!) across  the  hall  below.  But  there  is  a  re- 
lation, suggested  above,  between  the  three, which 
would  seem  to  outweigh  all  others,  and  to  dictate 
that  all  three  should  be  displayed,  if  possible,  to- 
gether in  one  row.  For  they  mark  (whether 
the  artist  thought  of  this  or  not),  (is  the  artist  has 
treated  them,  the  three  great  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  music.  In  Palestrina  we  have  the 
pure  harmony  of  voices  carried  up  to  perfect  art. 
In  Mozart  we  have  the  dramatic  union  of  vocal 
and  Instrumental  music.  In  Beethoven  we  have 
the  highest  expression  of  pure  instrumental  mu- 
.sic, — music  completely  emancipated  from  words, 
music  self-sufficient,  leaning  upon  no  other  art, 
the  genius  of  the  symphony  par  excellence  :  for 
therein  is  he  greatest,  beyond  all  others,  though 
he  too  has  written  a  Mlssn  Solemnis  which  is 
sublime, and  an  opera  with  which  one  other  only 
can  dispute  the  palm. 

Palestrina,  highest  type  of  vocal  harmony, 
complete  in  itself,  without  instruments;  Mozart, 
type  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musie  blended  in 
dramatic  forms;  Beethoven,  pure  instrumental 
music,  ideal,  soaring  beyond  human  limitations. 
It  Is,  perhaps,  only  stating  the  same  relation  Ir 
another  way  to  speak  of  Palestrina  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  pure  Italian  art  in  music;  ofMoz.ari 
as  the  union  of  the  Italian  and  the  German  ge 
nlus, — he  woos  the  Italian  graces  to  dance  aroum 
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tlie    German  oak, — of  Ik-etln 
man  of  tlie  Germans. 

Wf  trust  onr  c-itizens  will  ffcl  siioli  active  [iride 
in  the  pcissesslon  of  tlif'se  lino  works  of  art  as 
shall  leaf),  not  only  to  their  beint;  put  some  flay 
into  marble,  but  to  the  enlargement  of  the  ftroup 
by  orderini;  fi-oni  the  same  seulptor  similar  busts 
ot  two  or  three  more  ureal  representative  com- 
posers. The  noble  f,'ift  should  be  a  noble  im- 
pulse to  us  in  the  same  direetion. 


Auber's  New  Opera. 

(Prom  SpiriiJion'B  I.etfiT  in   tlic  Evening  Giizette). 

I'akis,  February,  I8GS. 

Wlion  a  man  of  ei;,'lily, seven  lives,  he  does  all  that 
may  rensouiihly  be  expecteil  of  him.  It  is  much 
niiji-e  thnn  tlie  majority  of  men  are  able  to  do.  If 
lir  jauntily  carries  this  burden,  whieli  .<ei'ms  imolcr- 
alilc  to  men  who  wince  under  the  load  of  fifty,  sixty 
iir  seventy  Cliristiniifies,  lie  desej'ves  ap|dause.  If  iii 
this  winter  of  life  lie  hrinc  fortli  Hnwer  and  fruit,  we 
iiiiiy  with  rciison  cry  :  .Miniele  !  It  ilnrs  seem  incred- 
ildi'  a  man  should  he  able,  iit  a  period  of  life  when 
Mil  of  his  coniein[>orarie<,  after  playin>,'  the  part  of 
fuller,  grandfather  and  yre.it  ;;raiidfatlK'r,  have  been 
(.'atliored  to  their  iiinuuirraiilo  generations  of  ances- 
tors, it  does  serm-incrcdilile  n  man  under  iliese  eir- 
riiinsliinees  slioiild  he  able  to  hrin^'  forth  a  work  full 
ol  Muinialiou,  clieqiiered  with  every  variety  of  emo- 
tion, even  those  one  had  siippo-ed  to  lurk  only  in 
y(inthf"ul  bosoms,  melodious  and  dramatic  eno^l^h  to 
kicp  attentive  for  hours  an  audience  .satiated  with 
pleasures.  This  miracle  iMons.  Auhcr  has  wrought. 
To  pretend  his  last  opera  moves  in  the  measure 
(■fairy  elei;anci',  possesses  as  inucli  arch,  saucy  petu- 
lance, (jlittcrs  with  the  ;;eins  of  brilliant  thdiiHht  lo 
li>' found  in  the  works  he  composed  from  IR.to  to 
l.'<40,  would  he  an  imperlinenco.  The  aijed  oak, 
sound  as  it  is,  has  some  honry  moB.s  on  it.  Never- 
thrlc^s  the  new  opera  would  be  remarkable  si),'Med  by 
.nil V  compover.  "I,e  Premier  Jour  de  Uonheur"  is 
l:iid  in  India  diirint;  the  war  between  the  iMiglish  and 
hrcncli.  fjd.^lon  tli:  MdUfrpnf  (Ct\po\i])  IS  H  I'"i'encb 
olbeerwho  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  happy, 
for  whenever  t'ood  Ibrtnno  befell  him,  it  was  iiistantiT 
followed  by  such  ill  fortune  he  was  left  more  wretch- 
ed than  ever.  For  insiancr  a  treat  esiate  was  left  to 
hini,  but  the  same  mail  which  hrin;;s  him  this  intidli- 
>;rnce  communicates  likewise  to  liim  the  information 
til  it  a  ffreat  many  suits  have  been  brought  nirainst 
him  by  disappointed  members  of  his  family  to 
n-i-over  some  portion  of  the  estate.  Foremost  anion:r 
1  I'se  litif;ious  kindred  is  /irr^prni- (I'rilieiix ).  Gas- 
u,:,  is  promoted  lo  the  rank  of  colonel ;  his  most 
iniimatn  friend,  r/.',1/(i;//(/  ( .Melcliissedic)  thinks  this 
piomniion  does  him  injusiicc,  (piarrels  with  dastmi 
oil  forces  a  duel  upon  him.  //./tar  ( Mnie.  Marie 
1  jhcl),an  KiiLrlisliwinniin  whom  he  met  some  vears 
Im  fore  at  London  and  fell  at  fii'st  sight  in  love  with 
\\'T,  he  meets  in  India  and  under  an  engagement, 
secured  by  oath,  to  many  his  cousin,  Sir  John 
iSainte  Foy).  You  see  every  gleam  of  happiness 
lias  a  very  dark  shadow  arcompaiiying  and  he  is  still 
ignorant  of  one  day  of  unclouded  happiness.  There 
lias  hceu  a  truce  between  the  Fnglish  and  French 
armies  and  it  has  terminated  ;  but  .So-  Jnlm  and 
Ililenr  are  ignorant  hostilities  have  recommenced  and 
have  wiiiidered  into  the  Flench  lines.  .She  is  sent 
Icuk  to  the  Fnglish  camp,  escorted  by  Bcrijfnic  and 
■  /c  Maillij.  Sir  Jn/iii,  being  a  military  man.  is  placed 
under  arrest.  The  Fnglish  camp  is  gav,  the  (rov>r- 
tic/-  Grnn-nl  (Bernard)  is  about  to  give  a  ball.  He 
i^  IJehnif^'A  gunrdiau.  Sfic  invites  Bcrqi^rnr  and  di* 
M'lUlif  to  the  liall.  and  hearing  another  French 
ollicer  has  b»en  made  a  prisoner  during  the  night  she 
Miids  him,  too,  an  invitation,  which  sjie  would  not 
have  done  had  she  heard  his  name.  He  is  tie  ilnillr- 
I'li',  whom  she  hates  as  she  looks  upon  him  as  the 
instigator  of  Sir  ,lulu:'s  arrest.  De  Maillipn'  gives 
lii-i  parole  to  make  no  attempt  to  escape  during  the 
ball  and  receiver  permission  to  attend  it.  The  ball 
is  at  its  height  when  the  Governnr  Genmil  receives  a 
despatch  informing  him  .Si'r  Jo!m  has  been  sentenced 
lo  death  a^  a  spy  and  is  to  he  shot  the  following 
morning.  To  beguile  the  long  hours  of  imprison- 
nicut,  Sir  John  has  sketched  a  plan  of  the  French 
fortifications,  which  leads  the  French  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  spy.  The  Gnrenwr  General  instantly 
orders  reprisals,  the  law  of  retaliation  is  the  rule  of 
that  outlaw,  war,  life  must  be  sacriliccd  for  life. 
Tlie  Fnglish  have  no  otliccr  in  their  power  hut  tie 
M-iilli'lire  (  Bcnjcrar  and  ilr  Maillti  arc  protected  bytheir 
sale-  conduct)  ;  orders  are  given  for  his  execution  the 
following  morning.  The  intelligence  quickly  spreads 
through  the  ballroom  and  soon  no  one  is  ignorant  of 
dc  Ma'i}rpr^\  fate,  except  the  person  most  concerned 
— himself.     Ho   never   was    happier,  for  every  body 


treats  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  tenderness. 
Isn't  he  looked  upon  as  a  dying  man  ?  Bcrnernc 
tells  him  he  will  disrontitiiie  his  suit.  iJc  iJniliij 
withdraws  his  challenge  and  apologizes  for  sending 
it.  Helciie  sees  clearer  into  her  heart,  it  is  not  hatred 
she  feels  for  de  Mail/epre',  'tis  love,  and  she  confesses 
it  lo  him.  At  last  he  is  informed  of  his  doom.  "By 
-love  I  I  knew  this  happiness  could  not  last  !  I 
never  in  all  my  life  had  one  day  of  hapjnness '"  As 
it  is  his  last  night  of  earth  he  turns  it  to  good  account, 
he  gambles,  dances  and  sups  gaily.  At  dawn  the 
ne.xt  morning  preparations  for  his  execution  are 
made,  w-lien  Sir  Jofin  appears.  He  is  the  hearer  of 
proposals  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  If  he  fails 
to  negotiate  the  exchange,  be  has  given  his  word  of 
honor  he  will  return  to  ihe  French  camp  and  undergo 
the  sentence  of  execution  delivered  on  him.  IM 
Mailli'prif  refuses  to  accept  the  exchange,  for  he 
knows  Sir  John  is  to  marry  TIrkne,  and  death  is  per- 
ferahlc  to  seeing  her,  who  loves  him  as  ardentlv  as 
she  is  beloved,  in  Ar  ./../ill's  arms.  Sir  Ji,hn  loves 
Ileleiie,  hut  he  loves  life  more,  for  there  is  more  than 
one  Heleue  in  the  world  while  another  life— no  physi- 
cian can  promise  that  !  Sir  Jolm  yields  Ilrlrne.  and 
lie  Maillejirv  consents  to  he  exchanged  and  at  last 
enjoys  "The  First  Day  of  Happiness." 

There  is  in  this  opera  a  part  which  has  so  slight  a 
connection  with  the  plot  I  could  not  introduce  men- 
tion of  it  into  the  analysis.  Yet  it  has  a  large  share 
in  the  success  of  the  piece.  The  best  musi(*is  in  tins 
]iarl,  and  it  is  sung  hv  an  artist  of  beautv,  grace,  at- 
traction and  vouth,  ^llle.  lio/.c.  The  Djiun's  song 
in  the  scccmd  act,  which  is  sung  by  iJjehmi  {'S\\\e. 
Koze)  is  unanimously  considered  the  best  piece  of  the 
opera.  The  other  favorite  ]iieees  arc  de.  MnHlepri'x 
song  in  the  third  act,  and  a  duet  between  Djelvtn  and 
ffi/ene  in  the  same  act.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  lie  the  opera  is  verv  pretty,  contains  some  brillaiit 
gems,  is  supeiior  to  Mous.  Auber's  recent  works,  but 
is  not  to  lie  compared  to  his  more  celebrated  works. 
The  andienecplamorcd  for  Mons.  Auher.  lie  refused 
to  appear.  Jfs  the  throng  dispersed  maiiv  |icrsons 
waited  at  the  door  to  cheer  the  composer.'  Hew-as 
cheered  with  etitliusiasm  when  he  appeared,  and  was 
followed  by  the  crowd  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
cafe  Anglais,  where  he  gave  a  supper  to  the  leading 
performers  of  his  opera.  They  .piittcd  the  taide  at 
half-past  twoo'c-lock  in  the  morning  I  Gratifving  as 
these  triumphs  w-ere  Mons.  Auher  was  sad.  It  would 
have  been  uunalural  had  bis  spirits  not  been  depress- 
ed. The  past  musi  have  risen  before  him,  -.vilh  its 
swarms  of  beaming,  beautitul,  fa.-cinaiing  women 
and  brilliant,  merry  men — all  of  whom  have  been 
many  a  year  under  the  sod,  and  the  transient  nature 
of  evervthing  loved  and  admired  by  man.  must  have 
struck  ids  mind  with  great  force.  The  best  part  of 
men  w-ho  live  to  attain  great  age  is  buried  long  before 
their  death  :  for  w-e  live  chietlv  in  onr  intimate  asso- 
ciates and  when  they  go  they  carry  away  with  them 
jiortions  of  ourselves. 


Italian  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Else- 
where. 

Some  lime  ago,  says  the  Xene  Berliner  }fiisil:ei- 
tiinti,  w-e  offered  in  these  pages  a  few  observations 
upon  the  condition  of  Italian  Opera  gencrallv.  and 
proved  that,  properly  speaking,  it  no  longer  existed, 
tliat  is  :  that  we  no  more  meet  with  Italian  vocal  art 
such  as  w-as  everywhere  predominant  and  justlv 
charmed  all  hearers  in  the  tune  of  Kubini,  Tamburi- 
ni,  Fahlaebe,  Malibran,  Golbrand,  Persiani.  Fndor, 
Ungher,  Bramhilla,  etc  ,  than  we  find  anyone  com- 
posing such  operas  as  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Merca- 
dante  wrote  for  the  above  singers  ;  that  the  country 
where  Italian  music  and  Italian  singers  are  to  bo 
heard  less  frequently  than  any  other  is  Italy  itself, 
because  the  three  or  four  great  voices  which  come 
from  there  .are  immediately  secured  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, London,  Paris,  or  Vienna;  that,  moreover,  the 
prices  which  have  now  to  lie  paid  for  high  C's  and 
flexible  gullets  are  in  no  proportion  to  the  artistic 
cajiabilitics.  pi-operly  so  called,  of  the  singers,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  reaction  will  ineviiablv  take 
place. 

Something  has  now  occm-red,  which,  we  mav  rea- 
sonably hope,  will,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  gradually, 
elTect  a  healthy  change  in  many  things,  and  not  in 
Italian  opera  alone  ;  tiie  Emperor  of  Russia  /ki.s  f/o;i*^ 
awiiij  u-illi  tfie  Italian  Opera  in  Sf.  Petershurq,  that  is  : 
ho  has  withdrawn  the  grant  he  used  to  make  it,  and 
thus  rendered  its  further  existence  impossible. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Fmpernrto  take  so 
decided  .1  step  are  simply  that  the  pnhlic  of  St. 
Petersburg,  unlike  the  public  in  other  great  cities, 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dazz.led  by  great 
names,  and  would  no  longer  pay  a  high  price  to  see 
a  singer,  whose  beautiful  ^-oicR  they  Itcard  ten  vears 
ago. — When    the    Emperor    Kicholas    sent    for   an 


Italian  Opera  company  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  eelehi-a- 
biaied  singers  of  that  period,  though  no  longer  in  the 
Jirinie  of  their  powers,  were  still  great  vornl  artists, 
who  sang  beautifully.  Serecch-opera  was  not  then 
invented,  and  the  singing,  which  now  weaiies  Verdi- 
ites,  w-as  at  that  date  aci-ounted  beautiful-  The 
artists,  wlio  shrank  perhaps  from  the  cold  climate,, 
w-armed  up  at  the  idea  of  the  colossal  sums  oftered 
them.  'J'hey  remained  for  some  years  at  St.  I'eters- 
buig,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  to  repose  foiever 
on  their  laurels  We  recollect  having  heard  at  Ber- 
lin, in  April,  I8.'i2,  Tauhinardi,  I'ersiani,  Tamhurini, 
and  Ko>si  on  their  way  from  St.  Petersburg — the 
Iietformance  being  the  last  previous  to  the  liiial  retire- 
ment of  these  splendid  artists  from  the  stage — and.  at 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  heresy  as  belonging  lo 
those  jici-sons  who  think  the  Past  alone  beautiful,  we 
say  :  It  was  the  A/st  real  Italian  opera  we  ever  beard. 

The  successors  of  the  above  artists  in  .St.  Peters- 
burg did  not  rank  as  high  in  art,  but  they  were  niucli 
higher — in  their  demands.  The  grant  made  to  the 
Theatre  by  the  Kmperor  Nicholas,  was  raised  by  the 
Kmperor  Alexander,  and  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
singers  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  scarcely 
d.cigned  to  boiuir  other  cities  with  a  few  perforin- 
nnces  ;  if  Ibcv  did  so,  it  was  onlv  after  the  season  in 
the  capital  of  the  Czaars.  Tatnherlick,  (jiaziani, 
Madame  Barbot.  etc.,  were  simply  tiansient  meteors 
elsew-bere;  in  .St.  I'etetsburg    they  were    fixed  stars. 

But  giadually  the  bnllianey  of  these  stars  paled  ; 
the  attendance  of  the  public  dc(-reased  mote  and 
more,  and  tui-ued  lo — the  (iertnan  and  the  Freni-h 
Theatre,  particularly  lo  the  fot-tncr.  Vain  were  all 
the  eflot-ts  made  by  Imperial  ('hamherlains  and 
Intcudents,  as  well  as  by  the  management,  to  entice 
the  rich  arhstocratie  families  bai-k  again  to  their  once 
favorite  theatre  :  "The  commons  became  shorter,  and 
the  faces  longer."  as  Heine  says.  His  .Majesty,  the 
I'niperor  Alexander,  wlio  betpiently  attended  the 
Italian  opera  lately,  was  (-onvineed  by  what  he  him- 
self saw  that  its  fall  could  not  he  prevented.*  so, 
taking  a  (|uick  and  decided  resolution,  he  lelieved 
the  Imperial  privy  )iui-so  of  an  immense  and  entirely 
fruitless  expenditure. 

A  Frencii  paper  remarks  very  justly  that  the  deter- 
mination adopted  bv  his  Majesty,  the  Fm[n.-ror  Alex- 
ander, cannot  fail  to  bo  foUow-cd  by  the  most  favor- 
able results  for  Italian  opera  generally.  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  connected  with  it  w.ill  no  longer 
charge  so  much  for  their  laryngcan  efforls,  when  they 
cannot  meet  a  request  for  an  abatement  of  firiee  with 
the  threat  :  "If  I  do  not  obtain  that  Am:,  I  will  go  to 
St.  Petersburg;  there  they  will  give  me  even  more." 
When  the  system  of  enormous  prices  has  been  abo- 
lished, we  mav  hope  to  have  something  like  ejjxenible, 
which  hitherto  was  to  be  expected  rather  in  tbo 
second-class  companies,  than  in  the  performance  of 
so  styled  premiers  suj'ts.  The  lowering,  moreover, 
of  the  diapason  in  the  chink  of  Italian  salaries  will, 
most  decidedly  not  be  quite  without  its  effect  on  the 
temperament  of  that  received  by  others. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  art,  what  has  happened 
at  .St.  Petersburg  should  be  joyously  welcomed  ! 

•The  last  n-preFentation  of  OlfUo  brought  in  15(1  routiles. 


[From  the  Commerfial  Biilletini 

An  Incan(can)tation  Scene. 

WiTcn  IS  .Slightly  Ai-teueo  fuom   Maciiith. 

SCF.NK    FIKST. 

A  Blastfd  Ditll  .Season — Jerspij    Liijhiiuni}   and  Stage 
Tiinnder. 
[Enter  three  Managers]. 
\st  Man.   How  sliall  we  three  gel  more  tin? 

What's  the  dodge  that's  sui-e  to  win  ? 
2t/  Man.    Some  sensation  must  be  done — 
Something  that  w-ill  have  a  run. 
3d  Man.  Let's  foul  the  stage  with  women  fair. 
With  all  the  clothes  oft"  that  we  daro. 
[Managers  vanish.] 

SCENE    SECOND. 

Char  Staae — Flats  in  the  distance. 
[Enter  three  Managers]. 
\st  Man.  Where  bast  thou  been,  brother  ? 
•2d  Man.   Catching  Fawns. 
3d  Man.  Brother,  where  thou  ' 
1st  Man.  The   public   all    had   greenbacks   in    their 
bauds, 
And  paid,  and  paid,  and  paid. 

Give  me,  ([uotli  I  : 
Sensations,  man,  for   greenbacks,  they   all 

said. 
So  now  a  spectacle  shall  court  the  gale, 
And  shortened   skirts  shall  be  ih'atti-active 
sail. 
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And  as  the  l)r<>kers  do  in  copper-stocks, 
When  comes  tlie  rise  ih.Tt   brinfjs    them  in 
the  rocks, 

I'll  sell,  I'll  Kcll,  I'll  sell. 

2(/  ^fall.    I'll  give  thee  ii  scone. 

1.1^  ^fnn.   Thnn  iirl  keen. 

3'/  .\futt.    Anrl  [  another. 

1.5/  jl/iili.   (ioorl  !   I  nivNclf  will  pet  np  others  ; 
And  the  very  viow.s  they  show^ 
Monntjiins,  vnllevs,  ice  Hnd  snow, 
'I'lces,  and  rock,  and  waterfall, 
Knif:hlly  castle,  palace  hall, 
Di.spnised  hy  scenic  painter's  brush, 
With  hlazini;  tinsel  brij,'lit  shall  blush. 
And  the  public  it  shall  seek 
To  see  them  all  ei^ht  times  a  week. 
If  it  want.s  the  blaze  ami  glare. 
It  shall  have  the  largest  share. 
Tjook  what  I  have  ! 

2d  A  fan.    Show  me,  show  me. 

1st  Man.  Here  I  have  a  critic's  eye, 

'['hat  no  free  tickets  e're  could  buy. 

3d  Man.    Dry  up,  keep  shy, 

Legitnnate  drama's  coming  by. 

[Enter  Legitimate  Drama   and    Genteel    Comedy.] 

L.  D.        So  dull  a  season  I've  not  known. 

G.  C.         What  are  these,  so  seedy  in  their  attire. 

That  look  not  like  stage  managers. 

And  yet  are  on  it  1     Is  business  good. 

Or  ate  the  houses  shy  '' 

You  seem  to  understand  me. 

By  each  at  once  his  knowing  finger  laying 

Beside  his  bulbous  nose. 
L.  D.        Speak,  if  you  can.     What  prospects  ? 
Isf  Man.  Alas!  for  thee,  legitimate — quite  weakly. 
2d  Man.    Alas!  for  thee,  legitimate — declining 
3d  Man.   Alas  !  for   thee,    legitimate— quite   played 

out. 
G.  C.        What  !  shall  the  legitimate   have  cause  to 
fear  ■? 

In  the  name  of  common  sense, 

Why  do  you  start  ? 

Is  it  a  new  thing  in  dramatic  art  ^ 

Speak,  and  I'll  hear — perhaps    will    strike 
thee  after — 

My  business  is  in  making  hits  and  causing 
laughter. 
1st  Man.  Bully  !  • 

2d  Man.    Bullv  for  you  !  ! 
3d  Man.    Slick  !  !  ! 

1st  Man.  Lighter  than  legitimate,  but  weightier. 
2d  Man.    Not  so  brilliant,  but  more  sparkling. 
3d  Man.   Thou  shall  want  liouses,  but  draw  none. 
\st  Man.  Legitimale  and  Comedy   step    out — quick, 

curtain — vanish. 
Comedy.    Whither  will  they  go  1 
L.  D.         To  some  snag  parlor  in  a  good  hotel, 

There  to  concoct  a  spectacle  of — well, 

A  red-fire  piece  of  ganze  and  glitter  sham, 
A  senseless  show  and  plot  not  worth  a  dram- 
^  atist's  competition — yet  'twill  cram 

The  theatre  nightly  to  repletion. 

SCENE    THIRD. 

A  Pit  [or  a  Pargnelte,  jii^t  as  yon  like) — lit  the  Centre 
a  Boilinq  Cauldron — Flash  of  Calcium  Lights  and 
"llainders  of  Appianse." 

[Enter  three  Managers). 

\stMan.  Thrice  the  public  failed  to  come 
To  local  dramas  badly  done. 

2d  Man.    Thrice  thcgallery  have  "gone  back" 
On  Yankee  girl  and  Patldy  Whack. 

3d  Man.    Thrice  Horse  Opera  and  French  Spy 
Have  I  played  to  houses  shy. 

All.  Now,  as  sure  as  "eggs  is  eggs," 

Something's  wanted  new  in  legs. 

\st  Man.  Round  about  the  stage  we  go. 
In  the  big  sensation  throw. 
Glare  and  Glitter — that  alone 
Is  sni'e  to  have  a  healthy  run. 
Paint  and  gold  in  every  spot. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 
Double,  double,  prices  double, 
Stick  the  public  for  our  trouble. 

2d  Man.  Dancers  lithe  as  any  snake. 

In  the  Cancan  whirl  and  shake  ; 
Painted  faces,  bosoms  bare. 
Well-chalked  shoulders,  eyes  that  stare, 
Naked  limbs  and  well-lurucd  arms, 
Shortened  skirts  to  show  ilieir  charms — 
Round  the  stage  with  toil  and  trouble 
Let  the  ballet  boil  and  bubble. 

3d  Man.  Silks  and  satins,  velvets,  laces. 
Eyes  that  languish,  showy  faces, 
Pads  and  powder,  tights  and  curls. 
Banners,  music,  crowds  of  girls. 
Nymphs  and  naiads,  elves  and  fays. 


L.  D. 

All. 
L.  D. 


L.D. 


All 


Flocks  of  fools  to  throw  bouquets. 

Trash  and  nonsense  ffir  a  plot 

Thrf)w  in  the  di*amatic  fiot. 
All.  Double,  double,  prices  double, 

Ri-d-fire  burn  and  canldrori  bubble. 
1st  Man.   Warm  it  up  with  prmters'  ink. 

Ask  the  critics  out  to  drink  ; 

Ovstcr-suppers  and  cigars 

For  lively  pull's  of  dancers'  pas  ; 

rhamjiagne  served  out  liberally, 

Introductions  to  the  ballet; 

A  few  free  tickets  scattered  round 

Will  make  the  charm  up  strong  and  sound. 
2d  Man.    By  my  ears  so  lotnlly  humnung, 

Something  good  is  this  way  coming. 
Open  gates. 
Whoever  waits. 

[Enter  Legitimate  Drama.] 

How  now,  ye  cool  and  calculating  crew. 
What  is't  ye  do  "> 
A  spectacle  for  fame. 
I  conjure  you  by  all  your  past  oflFcnces, 
Before  vou  throw  down  modesty's  defences, 
Answer  me  straight — I'd  know  the   conBe- 
qnenccs. 
1st  Man.  Say  if  of  us  to  know  you  seek, 

Or  wdl  you  have  the  future  speak'? 
(_'a]l  up  the  future — you  can  that  consult — 
Show  me  the  future  and  the  grand  result. 
Show  honest  eves,  grieve  honest  hearts. 
Speak  of  new  theatric  parts. 

{Storms  of  Hisses — Dead  Head  rises,  with  an  order  in 

hand. ) 
Managers.  Hear  his  complaint,  but 

Promise  no  free  pass. 
Dead  Head.         Beware!     Beware! 
The  drama's  gone,  alas  ! 
The  cup  of  lust  is  drained  most  to  the  dregs, 
The  public  eye  is  nearly  tired  of  legs. 
Beware,  theatric  gags — dismiss  me,  1  have 

had  enough 
Blue  fire,  French  dancing — all  that  kind  of 
stufi". 
L.  D.        Whoe'er  thou  art. 

For  thy  advice  so  plain, 
I  volunteer 

A  bottle  of  champagne. 

(Exit   D.  H. ,  amid  a  shower  of  crackers.) 

2d  Man.   Forbid  it,  .Jersey  !  Shade  of  all  free  lunches, 
Ij'st  to  this  ghost. 
Then  call  for  whiskey-punches 
More  potent  than  the  first). 

of  a  woman  rises  discF}u.'fed  in  a  dress    reach- 
ing to  her  feet). 
Legitimate  Dratna.  list  to  me. 
Had  I  three  ears  I'd  give  them  all  to  thee. 
Then  stand  you  firm  and    mind   your   an- 
cient duties, 
Nor  heed  the   squirm    of  half-clad    ballet- 
beauties  : 
Your  life    is   sure,    for   in   their   moments 

calmer, 
The  public  taste  will  still  uphold  the  drama. 
Till  Boston  pride  is  hid  beneath  a  pall — 
Till  honest  men  fill   Gotham's  City  Hall — 
Till  great  Chicago  thinks  it  sin  to  boast — 
Till  Cincinnati  saves  her  pigs  to  roast — 
When  San  Francisco  moves  "down   east" 

for  sport, 
And  Portland's  natural  sea-port  is  forgot — 
When   you  can    eat   pea-porridge   with   a 

fork- 
When  G.  F.   Train  shall  rather  think  than 

talk- 
When   all    these   things   so   strange   shall 

come  about. 
Then    may   dramatic   taste,    perhaps,  die 

out.  ^ 

That  will  never  be  ! 
But  more  I'll  see. 
Seek  to  know  no  more, 
Or  brisk  burlesque  will  be  a  heavy  bore. 
Yes,  yes,  another,  yet  another  line — 
I'd  know  the  causes  of  my  own  decline. 
Ring  the  traps  up  from  the  cellar — 
Show  him  what  the  public  swallow. 
(.1  show  of  eight  ''popular  pieces.") 

Thou  art  the  otY>pring  of  another   nation. 
And  from  the  French  a  very  free    transla- 
tion—    , 
Another  !  Concert  Hall  and  Bar  displays 
The  potent  spirit  of  our  local  plays — 
The  third  shows  dreadful   leaps  in   rocky 

dells. 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  it  tells — 
A  fourth  appears  who  holds  a  glass. 


( Ghost 

Ghost. 
L.  D. 
Ghost. 


Drama 

All. 

Orauia. 

All. 

Drama. 


To  show  me  what  will  come  to  pass — 
Another  glass  shows  many  women  fair — 
It  is  another  spectacle  to  make  a  pair. 
And  still  ibcy  come,  these  dreadful  sights. 
All  hound  to  run  at  least  a  hundred  nights. 
All .  Aye,  this  is  true,  and   thus   we   show  our 

hands. 
And  play  whatever  public  taste  demands. 
"Everybody  last  scene"— now  the  prompt- 
ers call, 
King  down  the  curtain — picture — exit  all. 

[Managers  adjourn  to  Parker  House  or  Delnwniro^s, 
and  Drama  and  Comedy  step  (U'ross  the  street  to  "see 
a  num.") 


Composing  for  the  Voice. 

(From  "The  'Vnif.-e  io  SiDging,"  by  Kmma  Seiler.) 

Classic  art  sought  as  the  only  aim  in  its  works  to 
represent  pure  beauty.  In  the  compositions  of  the 
old  masters  i-egard  was  had  only  to  the  sweetness  of 
melody,  and  everything  was  excluded  from  them 
that  did  not  fall  agreeably  upon  the  ear.  But  in 
modern  music  what  is  even  unfavorable  to  sensuous 
pleasure  is  accepted,  and  we  have  accustomed  our- 
8(dves  to  a  more  vigorous  and  powerful  mode  of 
representation,  the  aim  being  to  excite  by  suddea 
contrasts. 

In  so  far  as  music  is  to  represent  the  most  secret 
life  of  the  soul,  and  as  in  art  everything  natural,  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  being  idealized  and  represented,  is 
allowable,  this  tendency  of  art  in  music  has  its  justi- 
fication. Bnt  here,  as  in  everything  in  which  the 
principles  of  beauty  are  concerned,  the  true  limit 
must  not  be  over-stepped.  The  old  masters  com- 
posed only  in  consonances,  and  Helmhollz  has  shown 
scientifically  that  consonances  alone  have  an  inde- 
pendent right  to  existence.  Dissonances,  according 
to  Helmhohz,  are  only  permissible  as  transition 
points  for  consonants,  having  no  right  of  their  own 
to  be.  Down  to  Beethoven  we  find  dissonances  cor- 
rectly employed  by  all  the  old  masters.  And  greater 
and  nobler  effects  were  attained  than  are  possible  to 
our  modern  musicians  with  their  accumulation  of 
dissonances  and  sudden  contracts. 

With  the  two  composers  in  whom  onr  modern 
classic  epoch  reached  its  zenith,  begins  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  art  of  singing.  Mozart  held  it  neces- 
sary to  his  musical  education  to  study  in  Italy  the 
vocal  compositions  of  the  old  masters,  and  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
the  singing  voice.  Hence  the  vocal  compositions  of 
Mozart  will  remain  beautiful  and  to  be  held  up  aa 
models  for  all  time,  for  they  will  unite  the  sweetest 
and  loveliest  melody  with  an  appreciation  of  senti- 
ment the  noblest  and  most  ideal. 

The  giant  genius  of  Beethoven,  inspired  and  artis- 
tic, found  the  material  developed  to  perfection  hy  his 
predecessors,  and  with  overpowering  strength  forced 
it  to  yield  itself  to  his  service.  His  masterworks  of 
composition,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  style,  e.xcel 
everything  that  had  been  produced  before  him.  But 
he  has  treated  the  human  voice  as  a  subordinate 
instrument. 

Because  all  that  Beethoven  produced  was  grand  and 
beautiful,  h3  has  been  blindly  imitated,  and  it  has 
been  wholly  forgotten  that  music  has  in  all  times 
drawn  its  best  nourishment  from  song,  and  only  by 
means  of  song  has  it  risen  to  its  high  estate,  and  that 
instruments  can  never  reach  what  is  possible  to  a 
thoroughly  educated  human  voice. 

A  musician,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  piano,  never 
dreams  of  writing  a  concert  piece  for  the  violin,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  is  not  sufljciently  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  that  instrument ;  but  every 
musici.an  imagines  himself  able  to  compose  for  the 
human  voice,  although  its  peculiar  qualities  are  far 
more  numerous  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  rightly 
dealt  with. 

The  strictly  classical  mnsiciansof  the  present  reject 
all  Italian  music  as  bad.  The  objection  made  to  it 
is,  that  the  music  is  never  adapted  to  the  words,  but 
often  expresses  something  wholly  different  and  some- 
times directly  opposite  to  their  meaning,  and  that  it 
never  gives  back  to  us  any  high,  poetic  sentiment, 
but  aims  to  bribe  us  with  ornaments  only,  and  acci- 
dents. In  regard  to  modern  Italian  music  this 
judgment  may  be  just.  These  superficial  composi- 
tions are  a  product  of  Italian  music  in  its  decline, 
and  ."an  force  for  themselves  a  certain  popularity 
only  by  their  pleasant  and  easy  melodies.  Even  the 
old  Italian  music  seems  at  first  sight  to  pay  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  especially  when 
the  time,  according  to  the  classic  German  method,  is 
set  too  quick.  Upon  closer  study,  however,  we  soon 
perceive  that,  although  the  music  is  treated  as  the 
chief  thing,  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  certainly 
given  when  the  music  is  righly  performed.  Were  it 
not  so,  our  music  could  hardly  ever  have   been  able 
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to  form  and  develop  itself  upon  and  tliroii^^Ii  these  old 
vocal  compositions. 

As  the  pictures  of  Titian,  Kultens,  and  other  great 
painters  of"  that  time,  wiio  wore  masters  of  form  as 
well  as  of  color,  will  always  be  considered  as  works 
of  art  and  models,  so  the  comiiositions  of  the  old 
Italian  sin(^in{>  masters  and  of  tliosc  wlio  went  from 
their  schools  are  to  be  heUI  up  as  examples  for  vocal 
composition.  In  their  works,  as  in  all  tiie  works  of 
art  of  that  time,  form  takes  precedence  of  the  spirit, 
that  is,  the  words  and  their  poetic  sit^nihcance  are 
treated  as  secondary  matters.  But  all  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  human  voice  tind  therein  Hue  con- 
sideration ;  everythincT  at  variance  with  them  is 
avoideii.  and  every  interval,  every  vowel,  is  so  intro- 
duced that  the  voice  can  flow  out  with  the  greatest 
perfection.  These  ornamented  compositions  can  ho 
sung  mure  easily  and  with  less  effort  than  a  simple 
aria  of  a  modern  composer. 

The  tine  tact  and  the  correct  feeling  with  which 
in  those  old  vocal  compositions  what  nature  directs 
was  observed,  show  that  ttiev  are  the  works  of  singers 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  art  of  sin^inir,  of  artists  who 
witli  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  beauties  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  voice  possessed,  and  in  tbo-^e  davs  were 
compelled  to  possess,  the  most  thorough  culture  in 
the  theory  of  music.  When  wo  now  sine  the  won- 
derful and  exquisite  compositions  of  Schnl)ert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  ^c,  we  soon  feel  the  impossibility 
of  giving  one  or  another  tone  as  beautifully  as  it 
should  be  given  according  to  the  (luality  of  the  voice, 
and  as  we  are  abln  to  give  it  by  itself  Or  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  strike  this  or  that  tone  with  perfect  purity  or 
with  the  requisite  force,  &e.  These  songs  are  vot 
adapted  to  the  voice  as  the  old  Italian  arias  were,  but 
composed  without  accurate  knowledge  of  ilie  voice, 
and  therefore  cannot  develop  the  voice  in  its  liighest 
perfection.  Mendelssohn  often  lays  the  strongest 
expression  in  his  soprano  songs  upon  the  f' sharp,  tlio 
transition  tone  from  the  falsetto  register  to  the  head 
voice.  P^or  the  expression  of  tlio  highest  passion, 
which  re([uires  stren^^th.  the  head  voice  is  not  ailap- 
ted,  at  least  not  in  its  transition  tone.  Accordinglv, 
it  is  usually  sought  to  sound  this  tone  with  tlie 
falsetto  register,  to  which  it  is  not  natural,  and  is 
therefore  hard  to  be  sung,  and  also  iiecomes  sharp 
and  offensive.  Schubert  again  in  his  songs  common- 
ly so  places  the  words  that  the  favoralde  vowels 
seldom  come  upon  the  riglit  tones.  Si-huniann  also 
very  often  uses  intervals  wliioh  come  upon  tlie  bound- 
ary tones  of  the  register,  and  can  hardly  ho  struck 
with  purity  Thus  there  are  very  many  Iiin<lrances 
to  a  fine  development  of  the  voice,  ofientimes  in  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  our  times,  hindrances, 
which  many  of  our  c(>mj)oser8  are  more  or  less 
chargeable  with  ])uttinti;  in  tlie  way. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  snid  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  words  of  a 
song  are  translated  into  another  langaace.  Com- 
positions easily  sung  nauirallv  lose  bv  traii'^lntion,  for 
it  is  generally  left  entirely  to  chance  whether  the 
appropriate  vowels  ftilj  upon  the  rii:ht  tones.  A 
teacher  must  take  groat  care,  especiallv  in  beginning 
instruction,  to  give  bis  pupils  conipositions  adapted 
to  singing.  All  the  exercises  and  solfeggi  should  be 
expressly  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  also  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupil  shall  have  steadilv  in<Tensintr 
dirticulties  to  encounter,  in  order  that  the  vocal 
technique  may  be  fully  illustrated.  Along  witii  these 
exercises  and  solfc^'^io,  arias  should  bo  practised, 
particularly  at  the  bi-giiiniii<^.  Arias  are  [jreforable 
to  songs,  because  they  usually  require  more  flexibili- 
ty of  voice,  and  theieforo  assist  the  terhtiu/ue.  In 
arias  t!ie  music  is  more  prominent  than  in  ballads, 
and  the  sentiment  nioro  marked  and  conspiiucntlv 
more  easily  apprehended.  The  same  words  are  com- 
monly more  of^ien  repeated,  and  must,  of  course,  bo 
sung  ditferently,  and  thus  the  pupil  is  brousht 
acquainted  at  once  with  the  different  external  aids  to 
a  fine  execution. 


usic  JbraaK 


Berlin. 

The  Cecilia  (Raderko  condnctor),  at  its  nnniml 
concert,  brouglit  out  Soliumann'3  Fmist  nuisir 
(scenes  of  second  part)  and  the  Nintli  Symphony  of 
Beetlioven.  Too  much  for  one  evening,  thinks  tlie 
correspondent  of  the  Nvtie  Zfilschri/i,  while  he  praises 
the  earnest  intention  and  the  execution.  The  soli  in 
both  works  were  sung  liy  Frl.  Strahl,  Frl.  Lorch, 
and  Ilerren  (Jeyer,  .Inlins  Krause  and  Siehor.  Friiu- 
Icin  Strahl  distingni'^lied  herself  in  the  soprano  solo 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

The  sixth  Philh akmo.vic  Concert — Scholz 
conductor — (we  translate  from  the   same   correspon- 


dent, Herr  Alexis  Hollander)  began  with  a  "Tnincr- 
Miirsrh,"  posthumous,  by  Mendelssohn  ;  a  composi- 
tion which  seems  well  enough  suited  for  a  funeral, 
bnt  too  poor  in  invention,  too  monotonous  fur  a  con- 
cert, or  for  a  strictly  musical  appreciation.  Herr 
Stockhausen  sang  a  scena  in  the  character  of  Lysiart 
from  Ewi/anfhe,  and  two  songs  by  Schubert : 
"Greispiir/Fsanri"  {song  of  the  greybeard)  and  " Ge- 
Jieimes"  (the  Secret).  He  was  in  better  condition 
than  on  his  former  visit,  and  in  all  the  softer  passa- 
ges gave  great  pleasure  by  the  noble  and  refined 
quality  of  his  voice.  The  Weber  opera  scena  hardly 
bears  transportation  from  the  stage  to  the  concert 
room.  For  the  strong  passages,  both  in  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  tones,  Stockhausen's  organ  is  not 
particularly  well  adapted.  In  the  Schubert  songs, the 
last  especially,  one  could  enjoy  the  singer's  art  com- 
jdetely.for  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  song  most 
jjcrfectly.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  disturb  :  the 
had  taste  of  having  these  Schubert  songs  accompan- 
ied by  an  orchestra ;  a  small  one,  to  bo  sure,  but 
even  this  has  means  enough  to  make  disturbance. 
It  may  answer  where  the  piano  accompaniment  hints 
at  distinctions  of  timhic,  or  where  certain  instruments 
suggest  themselves  for  characteristic  forms  of  accom- 
paniment, or,  finally,  where  the  matter  and  form  of 
the  composition  are  dramatic.  Orchestrate  "Gretchen 
at  the  Spinning  Wheel, ""At  the  (irave  of  Anselmo," 
if  yon  please — but  such  trifling  is  out  of  place  in  the 
little  song  to  which  a  piano  accompaniment  alone 
properly  belongs.  Those  stresses  rendered  back  up- 
on the  horn  on  the  first  quarters  of  each  measure  in 
the  son^  *' Gfliriiitfl^"  were  posit  ivolv  una^sthetic. — 
In  Ilcrr  Jean  do  Graun,  a  young  pupil  of  .Joachim, 
who  played  Mendelssohn's  violin  Concerto  and  Beet- 
hoven's Romanza  in  F.  wo  recognized  a  tjilcnt  wor- 
thy of  attention.  ...An  Overture  by  Vierllng.  to 
Kleist's  '*IIcnii(nin:i-^i:!ilacht,"  was  played  under  the 
composer's  direction,  and  made  the  impression  of  an 
earnest  work,  only  somewhat  too  mudi  set  on  char- 
acteristic expression,  which  prevents  the  free  flow  of 
invention  until  toward  the  close.  The  instrumenta- 
tion is  interesting  in  passages,  hut  suft'ers  on  the 
whole  by  excessive  prominence  of  the  brass.  The 
concert  closed  with  (ilinka's  always  stimulating  and 
refreshing  "Kamarins-Kaja." 

The  second  soiree  of  the  Dom-cmor  offered  n  six- 
part  chorus,  "Z>/.r;'(  .fef;)/!,"  by  Orlando  Lasso;  n 
male  chorus,  "Qui  toUix,"  by  Caldara  ;  a  double  cho- 
rus, ",l/f'.srr/corc//'a,s  Domini,"  by  Durante  ;  ,T.  S. 
Bach's  five-part  Motet,  ".fen  tiiciHc  Frciide  ;"  a  Mo- 
tet by  Haydn._"Z)i(  bisis,  dcm  litihm  qrhilhrel  \"  a  cho- 
rus by  Hauptmann.  "  Goll  mrin  Hal  ;"  and  the  sec- 
ond P*alm  of  Mendelssohn.  The  new  things  were 
the  two  choruses  by  Caldara  and  Hauptmann.  The 
most  important  gift  of  the  evening  was  the  Bach 
Motet  ;  to  hear  it  is  worship,  is  withdrawal  into  one- 
self, a  feeling,  compared  with  which  all  the  before 
named  choruses  sink  to  the  level  of  respectable  an- 
tiquities. And  the  Dom  clior  understands  how  to 
sing  this  Motet  with  all  innocence  and  jiower,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  work.  Frl.  Zinkeisen  sang  the 
"Jerusalem"  Aria  from  .^V.  Pan!  and  an  air  from 
the  Ciratinn. 

Kotzoi.t'.s  Sixoixr,  SociKxr,  too,  have  given 
their  second  soiree.  They  sang  a  Madrigal  by  ,Tohn 
Bennet  (11599),  a  five-part  choral  song  by  Eccard 
(1608).  s  Minnelifd  by  the  Mintiesinger  Prince  Witz- 
laflF  (1.325),  harmonized  by  Stade  ;  a  chorus  song. 
"The  Old  Man,"  by  Haydn;  a  five-part  song  by 
Reichel,  besides  songs  hy  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
ami  Hauer  ; — all  a  cn;)e//<i,  with  the  greatest  purity 
and  finest  light  and  shade,  as  usual  with  this  society. 
The  concert  was  assisted  by  the  court  opera  singer 
Herr  Fricke, — a  rare  guest  in  our  concert  halls, — 
who  sang  two  of  Lowe's  Ballads  and  the  "Linden- 
iianm"  by  Schubert,  and  hy  Herr  Schwanzer,  who 
plaved  Beethoven's  Variations  in  F. 

Our  Quartet  Club,  Herren  DeAlina,  Espenhahn. 
Richter  and  Dr.  Bruns,  opened  their  second  cycle  of 


concerts  for  this  year  with  three  Quartets:  Haydn 
in  G  major,  Mozart  in  D,  and  Beethoven  in  A,  op. 
18.  These  artists  think  not  only  of  virtuoso  smooth- 
ness of  ensemble  and  of  dazzlmg  effects,  but  rather 
make  it  their  chief  aim  to  present  the  musical  sense 
of  the  works  simply  and  plainly.  And  this  aim 
they  fulfil  in  good  sterliBg  fashion, both  iti  conception 
and  in  execution,  the  purity  of  the  rendering  being 
particularly  fine. 

Friiulein  von  Facius  gave  a  maline'e  for  the  suficr- 
crs  in  East  Prussia,  in  which  she  sang  songs  ]>v  Sr-!ui- 
hert  (from  the  Wintcrrrisr),  Beethoven  (two  of  the 
Irish  songs  with  trio  acconipanimetit),  Rubinsleiu, 
Lessmann  and  Gradicr.  This  lady  had  already 
shown  her  artistic  tendency  by  singing  the  entire 
ci/diis  of  Schubert's  Miller  songs.  Kapellmeister 
Reinecke  played  the  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethove.'i,  with 
Herren  Helmich  and  Dr.  Bruns,  besides  his  own  Va- 
riations on  a  theme  by  Bach,  and  smaller  pieces  by 
Hiller,  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 

Here  is  a  list  oi  concerts  in  IJeilln  dnritig  the  last 
half  of  February  : 

/•'ti.  14///.  Second  Quartet  evening  of  Pe  Ahna  : 
A-minor  Quartet  of  .Schumann,  &c. — lO^A.  Clmrch 
Concert  of  the  Miinnergcsang-Acadcmic,  conducted 
by  Julius  Fuchs,  with  the  Dilettanicn-Orchester- 
verein  :  Overture  and  Organ  Passacai:lia  bv  Bach  ; 
Bass  solo  with  organ,  Meverbcer;  air  from  Hiindcl'.s 
"St.  Cecilia  ;"  Nicolai's  religious  Overture,  &c. — 
I7lli.  Fourth  Quartet  Soirde  of  Hellmich. — ISih.  Sa- 
cred Concert  of  Scbnopfs  Society,  with  the  trombo- 
nist Nabich  from  Leipzig :  selections  from  Gluck, 
Handel,  Bach,  Durante  [iltiiinificat).  Scc.  —  ]')lh. 
Third  Soiree  of  the  Domchor  :  vocal  pieces  by 
Scarlatti,  Lasso,  Caldara,  ,Song  and  Cho.  Bach.  Ma- 
thiii,  &e.  —  20//i.  HoUaender's  Society  (for  the  East 
Prussians),  with  Frl.  von  Facius  and  Alma  Holliin- 
der  :  "Elegischcr  Gcsang,"  by  Beethoven  ;  female 
choruses  by  Brahms  and  Bargiel  ;  chorus  ballads  hy 
Holliindcr;  Schumann's  Quintet,  &c. — 22W.  Con- 
cert of  the  Bach  Society  (for  Eiist  Prussia):  two  Can- 
tatas by  Bach.  Motet  by  Palcstrina,  and  .-Ire  Maria 
hy  Rust. — 2.'!(/.  Sacred  Concert  of  Dumack's  Socie- 
tv.  with  Frau  Herrcnburg.Tuczek'and  the  Svmpho- 
ny  Orchestra:  Te  fhtini,  by  Grell  ;  Avf  Marin,  bv 
Bellermann  ;  POtli  Psalm,  by  Dumack  ;  Aria  with 
chorus,  by  J.  Voigt,  &c. — 26//i.  Bliimner's  eighth 
Monday  Concert:  Schubert's  Octet;  Spohr's  Septet; 
Aria  by  Gluck  ;  Songs  by  Schumann,  &c. — Same 
Emiu'i.  Ilellmich's  .Tth  Quartet  Evening:  Quartet 
by  Leidgebel  (MS.)— 2Crfi.  Concert  of  the  Gustjivns 
Adolphus  Society,  under  Al.  f)orn,  with  the  singers 
Griin,  Lorch,  De.\hna,  Stoekh.'iusen,  &e.,  Violin 
Sonata  and  free  Fantasia  by  Dom  ;  choruses  and 
songs  hy  .Schumann,  Schubert,  ic. — 27///.  Fnurlh 
Beethoven  Evening  of  the  Tonkiinstler  vercin. — 2,s//i. 
Quartet  Soire'e  of  .Vuer,  with  the  brothers  .Miiller. — 
29///.  Kighth  Philharmonic  concert  of  B.  Scholz, 
with  Auer  :  Schumann's  B-flat  Symphony  ;  Entr'- 
acte from  Schubert's  Rrjsnmund.  &c. — Mittch  2.  Con- 
cert of  Brahms  and  .Stockhausen  :  Variations  bv 
Brahms;  unprinted  Symphonic  Etudes  by  Schu- 
mann ;  si.v  songs  from  Eichcndorf's  cyclus,  &c. 

London. 

St.  Jamks'.s  IIai.i,  has  been  musical  all  this  fort- 
night. Herr  Joachim's  return  to  the  -Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  having  been  recorded  at  the  time,  it 
remains  only  to  add  that,  after  a  professional  visit  to 
the  north,  where,  accordiii;:  to  invariable  custom,  he 
took  good  music  with  him,  he  made  his  secot.d 
appearance  at  the  morning  performance  of  Sniurdav, 
playing  Hist  fiddle  in  the  finest  of  Mozart's  string 
quintets  (the  one  in  G  minor)  and  in  the  ever  popu- 
lar septet,  for  string  and  win/l  instruments,  of  Beet- 
hoven. 'J'he  id:inist  at  this  concert  was  Herr  Ernst 
Pauer,  who  atloided  another  striking  proof  of  his 
versatility  by  a  capital  perforniance  of  Mendelssohn's 
solo  sonata  in  E  major — an  early  work,  full  of  beau- 
ties and  extremely  difficult  to  execute,  but  happily 
not,  as  was  till  very  recently  believed,  the  onlv 
sonata  for  pianoforte  which  its  illustrious  author  has 
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left.  The  fiinger  was  Mile.  AiiKt'l",  who,  nmong 
oihfir  piccos,  nave  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Will  he 
come."  one  of  the  most  unnflTecleil  and  charming 
son^s  of  (he  rlav. 

On  Tucsilay  niahl  week  "llie  velcian,"  Mr.  lians- 
fold,  held  hi.s  annual  "Knglish  concert,"  which 
attraeled  a  luunerons  an.dience  ;  and  on  Wednesday 
the  B(^venth  of  ^fr.  .loliu  Hoos(jj''.'i  well-tnannf;ed  ami 
therefore  deservcrllv  jiopiilar  "fjondon  Ballad  Cou- 
eerts"  di'i^w  an  euurnioiis  crowd. 

On  '^htn■^d!^v  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  (;avc  another  very 
iuterestiii":  eoueerr — the  rhir<l  of  his  ]iroinrse<l  series. 
At  ihis  the  striking  features  were  a  "Mafruifieat" 
from  Mozart  VrKfwra;  rle  Domlninr  ;  the  glorious 
".S;oictus"  from  John  Sehastian  Haeh's  elahorate, 
jMi'I  in  its  w:iv  unequalled.  Nfass  in  15  minor — a  work 
of  entirelv  opposite  character,  hut,  at  the  same  time 
the  only  mass  that  can  he  compared  in  graiuieur  of 
design  anil  elahorate  treatment  with  the  No.  2,  in  D, 
of  Beethoven  ;  and,  lastly,  the  (irst  movement  ("Kvrie 
Eleison")  of  Schuhert's  Mass  in  E  flat.  Most 
nmnteurs  woulil  Iiave  preferred  the  whole  of  Bach's 
mass,  or  tlie  whole  of  Sehuhert's,  to  a  series  of  frag- 
ments ;  lint  this,  it  uiiiy  lie  presumed,  was  impracli- 
eahle.  Kiioiigh  that  the  speciinens  thus  offered  of 
the  sacred  music  of  three  men  of  genius,  who  had 
little  or  nothing  hut  genius  in  common,  were  highly 
suggestive.  The  execution  of  Bach's  "Sanctns" 
was  singularlv  good,  and  conferred  infitiite  credit  on 
Mr.  Leslie  and  the  eliorns  and  orchestra  under  his 
direeiiou  Bv  the  side  of  such  emphatically  devo- 
tional music  M.  Gounod's  HJesxe  Soleime/le  in  G 
("St.  Cecilia  Mass,")  a  piece  of  theatrical  tinsel,  as 
void  of  religious  depth  of^  feeling  as  it  is  artificial  and 
pretentious,  seemed  flat  atid  spiritless,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merits  of  the  perforin.'inco,  which  were  above 
the  ordinarv.  Of  a  difl^erent  calibre  was  the  selection 
("Gloria"  and  "Benedictns")  fiom  the  by  many 
Years  earliest,  and,  though  least  ambitious,  not  by 
any  means  least  beautiful  of  Beethoven's  two  masses. 
Here  again  we  had  church  music  of  the  purest. 
There  was  some  excellent  solo  singing  at  this  con- 
cert, and  from  among  the  rest  must  he  singled  out 
Mr.  J  G.  I'atcv's  delivery  of  Pergolesi's  air,  "O 
God,  liave  mercv,"  and  Mile.  Carola's  of  a  spirited 
and  highly  efl^cetive  hrarnra  from  Mr.  Costa's  Eli 
("I  will  extol  Thee.")  Of  the  favorable  impression 
created  bv  the  new  Flungarian  lady  in  the  soprano 
music  of  St.  Pnu] ^  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  her  brilliant  execution  of  Mr. 
Costa's  air  (unanimouslv  encored)  more  than  con- 
firmed it.  Mr.  Nelson  Varley,  a  new  and  promising 
tenor,  displayed  both  ambition  and  self  reliance  in 
attempting  the  arduous  air  (with  chorus.)  "Sound 
an  alarm,"  from  Judas  ^JaccahlF>'S,  which  he  fie- 
claimed  with  considerable  vigor.  The  concert,  which 
was  limited  to  sacred  music,  ended  nobly  with  Han- 
del's "Halleluiah."  At  the  fourth  concert  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard  was  to  play  the  Kreulzer  Sonata 
of  Reetbovcn  with  Hcrr  .Toacbim,  and  at  the  flftli  wo 
are  promised  the  magnificent  Reformation  Symphony 
of  Mendelssohn. 

On  Friday  week  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's 
isacred  cantata,  Tlie  Wumnn  of  Samaria,  one  of  the 
prominent  features  at  the  Birmingham  music  meeting 
of  1867,  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G  Cnsins,  who 
also  conducted  it  at  the  great  Midland  Festival. 
What  was  felt  by  the  Birmingham  audience  of  six 
months  ago  was  as  strongly  felt  by  the  audience  in 
St.  tlames's  Hall — one  of  ilie  most  musical  and  criti- 
cal ever  assembied  in  a  London  concert  room.  The 
Woman  of  Samaria  is  not  merely  worthy  its  com- 
poser, but  is  the  work  of  the  day.  Tlw  Mit)/  Queen 
of  the  same  composer  followed,  but  of  this  familiar 
inrstoral,  which  every  one  was  charmed  to  hear  again, 
we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  In  strict  justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  recorded  that  the  execution  of  Tlie 
Mai/  Queen  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  Tlie 
Woman  of  Samaria.  Both  are  announced  for  repeti- 
tion on  Friday  next. 

A  concert  was  given  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Satur- 
dav  nigbt,  on  behalf  of  tlie  sufferers  from  the  famine 
in  Eastern  Prussia.  All  the  artists  who  coijperatecl, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  Germans,  and  among 
them  was  Herr  Joachim,  who  played  one  of  J  S. 
Bach's  violiu  solos  and  the  aniiante  with  variations 
from  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  pianist  being 
Mile.  Agnes  Zimmerman.  Bach's  concerto  for  four 
pianofortes,  performed  by  Miles.  Zimmerman  and 
Kinkel,  MM.  Ganz  and  Benedict,  with  accompani- 
ments of  string  instruments  (directed  by  Herr  Manns, 
of  the  Crvstal  Pal.iec.)  and  several  part-songs,  by 
the  Mi'inncr  Gesangveiein,  were  also  in  the  program- 
me. Mr.  Benedict  was  conductor.  The  concert  was 
entirely  successful ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  consid- 
erable sum  will  be  handed  over  to  the  fund. 

At  the  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  Herr  Joachim 
led  Mendelssohn's  quartet  in  E  minor  (Op.  44,   No. 


2),  besides  playing  with  Mme.  Schumann  Beetho- 
ven's sonata  in  C  minor,  tlio  last  of  the  three,  Op. 
.■50,  dedic.-ited  to  tlie  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander, 
Jiiid,  with  Mine.  Scbiimauu  and  Signor  Piatti,  Schu- 
mann's trio  in  1)  minor — one  of  the  works  iu  which 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  that  much  dis|infcd  master 
are  most  vividly  and  characteristically  exhibited. 
Mme.  Schumann  also  played  two  jiieces  by  Scarlatti 
and  a  Gavotle  (iu  D  minor)  by  Bach,  tho  last  of 
wdiich  was  encored. 

The  grandest  performance  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  that  of  Mendelssohn's  noble  quartet  (MM. 
Joachim,  L.  Ries,  H.  Blagrove,  and  Piatti),  the 
srlierzo  being  tumultuously  encored,  and  played  fif 
possible)  even  better  the  second  time  than  the  first. 
The  singer  was  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  who  sang,  "I)alla 
sua  pace,"  and  a  new  Italian  canzonet  ("Nulla  da 
te  bcir  angelo,")  one  of  the  most  refined  and  beauti- 
ful compositions  of  Mr.  Benedict. — ^fus.  ]Vmlil, 
Feb.  29. 

ANOTni';R  Sctici!EHT  Symphony.  The  Allie- 
mcnm,  of  March  7,  says  : 

Last  Saturday's  CrT/sfal  Palarr  Concert  was  a 
memorable  one.  The  production  of  Schubert's 
'Tragic  Symphony'  was  an  event, — one  which  we 
owe  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Grove,  who,  having  heard 
of  the  existence  of  ;i  mass  of  manuscripts  from  the 
band  of  the  author  of  the  'ErI-konig.'  Iving  dormant 
in  tho  coffers  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Vienna,  (as  if 
the  Viennese  should  not  have  long  ago  brought  to 
light  treasures  of  sucli  brilliant  lustre  as  these  Schu- 
bert manuscripts  prove  to  he  !)  actually  went,  last 
autumn,  to  tho  Austrian  capital,  and  returned  (to 
use  the  Scriptural  phrase)  "with  sheaves  in  his 
bosom."  Every  courtesy  and  kindness  was  shown 
him,  we  are  assured. 

The  Symphony  thus  disinterreil  by  British  resolu- 
tion proves  well  worth  the  effort.  There  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  important  new 
addition  made  to  our  store  of  Symphonies  since  Men- 
delssohn's Scotch  Symphony  was  produced.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  full  of  fresh,  unborrowed,  melodious 
fancies. — clear  master-touches  of  genius.  The  treat- 
ment is  throughout  of  the  happiest,  some  prolixity  in 
the  lovely  andante  being  allowed  for.  The  orchestral 
treatment  of  the  themes  is  excellent,  gracious  and 
original.  There  is  abundant  contrast  in  the  four 
movements.  The  menuelto  i*  the  one  least  to  our 
taste,  its  theme  being  somewhat  rough.  The  finale 
(that  most  difticult  of  all  the  four  movements  of  a 
Symphony,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  the  last,  when  the 
ear,  to  some  degiee  satiated,  demands  quick  and 
forcible  sensations  to  sustain  the  interest),  is  the  best 
movement  of  the  four;  closing  the  work,  with  the 
needful  excitement,  totally  clear  of  extravagance.  A 
more  distinct  impression  made  by  a  clear,  individual, 
noble  work,  is  not  among  our  experiences.  Why  it 
should  have  been  called  a  "Tragic  Symphony"  we 
cannot  understand.  There  is  notliing  in  it  of 
'Medea.'  nothing  of 'Hamlet,'  nothing  of  'Egmont,' 
— as  we  were  reminded  on  hearing  it  after  Beetho- 
ven's immortal  Overture.  But,  ,as  a  specimen  of 
pure,  real  music,  its  value  was  brought  into  fullest 
relict  by  its  contrast  with  the  performance,  which 
closed  the  concert,  of  the  'Tannhiiuscr'  Overture. 
The  sixteen  bars  which  open  the  introduction  of  this 
bomliastic  piece  of  nothingness  \\]  include  one  of  the 
two  melodies  which  Herr  Wagner  has  found  or  con- 
cocted,— that  of  the  'Spinning  Chorus,"  in  'The 
Flying  Dutchman,'  being  the  other.  To  our  poor 
judgment,  this  overture  is  a  wretched  piece  of  preten- 
sion ;  though,  as  we  have  been  triumphantly  assured, 
the  fiddlers  wear  out  the  hair  on  their  bows  in  the 
final  rrc^rendo,  which  is  no  crescendo  at  all  ;  the  figure 
thereof,  only  half  heard  in  this  dismal  peroration, 
having  been  anticipated  by  Cherubini  in  his  perfect 
Overture  to  'Lodoiska.' 

Munich. — From  a  statement  published  by  the 
Intendant,  of  the  performances  at  the  two  Theatres 
Royal  last  year,  it  appears  that  120  operas,  1  orato- 
rio, and  9  ballets  were  played.  .  Meyerbeer's  Afri- 
cai'ne  was  given  for  the  first  time,  and  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  The  revivals  were  .Tessonda, 
Spohr;  Tannliauser  and  Lolienqrin^  Richard  AVag- 
ner  ;  an<\  .Joliaim  ran  Paris,  Boieldieu.  The  com- 
poser, whose  works  were  represented  most  frequent- 
ly, Avas  Meyerbeer,  who  claims  15  evenings;  next 
comes  Lortzing  with  11  ;  then  Mozart  with  9  ;  and 
Bellini  with  6. — Gluck's  Armida  will  be  revived  next 
month, — Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  been  again  stay- 
ing here  a  short  time. 

Milan. — The  Quartet  Association  under  Bazzini's 
direction  have  given  two  concerts,  the  second  of 
which  was  even  more  successful  than  the  first.  The 
programme  of  the  first  included:  Quintet,  Boceheri- 
ri  ;  Quintet  with  Clarionet,  Weber;  Serenade  for 
the  Violin,  Haydn  (admirably  played   by  Bazzini)  ; 


and  Quartet  in  C,  op.  .'J9,  Beethoven.  Tho  pro- 
graininc  of  tho  second  contained  :  Trio,  Rubinstein  ; 
'•Abeiidlied,"  Schnmiinti  ;  and  Quartet.  Schubert. — 
tioii  (Jarlas  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Scala,  Sigra.  Maria 
DcBlin  being  engaged  to  play  the  Princess  Eboli. — 
A  new  opera,  ///>«f7/o,  by  Ferrara,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Tenlio  Ri.',  but  with  onlv  moderate  suc- 
cess.— At  the  Teatro  Carcano,  Linn  ,/nan  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  //  Truvalore. 

f  toiglji's  lounml  of  HMsit. 

BOSTON.   MARCH  28.  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 
"We  must  first  go  back  to  the  Extra  Sympho- 
ny Concert,  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  in  compliment  to  their  esteemed 
Conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn.  A  solid  compli- 
ment it  was  in  every  way,  the  Music  Hall  being 
nearly  as  well  filled,  and  with  essentially  the 
same  truly  music-loving  audience,  that  lias  ral- 
lieil  in  such  numbers  and  listened  with  enthusi- 
asm to  all  the  Symphony  Concerts  this  season ; 
the  orchestra,  too,  being  in  full  force  and  entering 
into  it  with  a  hearty  will  to  do  their  best,  and 
the  programme  made  up  of  such  sterling  matter 
as  the  following  : 

Trumpet  Overture,  in  C,  np.  101      No.  30  of  the   Post- 

biiniouP  Works.  Fir.=t  time  in  Boston.  .  .  .Mendelssohn. 
I'nflnished  Symphony,  in  B  minor,  (posthumous!. 

Schubert. 

P.F.  Concerto,  in* E  flat,  op.  7.3 Beethoven. 

Ernet  Perabo. 
Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor .".  .Beethoven. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  was  very  warmly  welcomed  as  he 
came  to  the  Conductor's  stand,  and  all  felt  that 
it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  the  posthumous  Over- 
ture did  not  sound  well.  We  think  it  proved 
more  enjoyable  to  many  than  they  had  quite 
dared  to  anticipate.  AVe  could  perceive  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  called  a  "Trumpet  Over- 
ture ;"  the  trumpets  have  no  particularly  promi- 
nent part  to  play  in  it,  except  that  they  blow  a 
good  blast  in  the  opening  tutli.  Possibly  the 
trumpet-like  character  of  a  little  phrase  given  to 
softer  instruments  and  frequently  recurring  as  a 
motive  may  have  suggested  the  idea  to  some  pub- 
lisher, but  we  suspect  the  titl'e  never  came  from 
Mendelssohn  himself  It  is  a  singular  Overture 
for  him,  in  parts  quite  characteristic  of  him,  in 
other  parts  not  so  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  certain  want  of  unity  of  char- 
acter that  made  him  unwilling  to  send  it  out  to 
the  world  during  his  lifetime.  In  listening  to 
the  opening  portion  one  would  be  little  apt  to 
think  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  style  is  formal,  con- 
trapuntal, not  so  very  unlike  Handel ;  the  ideas 
commonplace,  but  strong  and  wholesome,  so  that 
you  are  borne  along  with  life  and  vigor.  In  the 
middle  portions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  into 
the  well-known  Mendelssohnian  romantic  vein 
f  the  HehriJen  Overture,  the  Scotch  Symphony, 
the  Mehisina,  &c.  It  ends  in  the  style  of  the 
beginning,  but  worked  up  to  an  imposing  climax. 
It  was  well  played,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
onr  stock  of  concert  Overtures,  although  much 
inferior  in  originality  and  charm  to  its  author's 
more  familiar  overtures,  which  we  feel  to  be 
about  his  very  best  works. 

yVe  were  thankful  for  the  chance  to  iear  the 
Schubert  fragments  by  the  larger  orchestra. 
Plainly  they  were  listened  to  with  deep  and  general 
interest,  and  doubtless  there  were  some  in  ecstacy 
with  the  two  movements,  ready  to  declare  they 
never  heard  so  wonderful  a  Symphony.  The 
charm,  we  fancy,  was  not  so  much  symphonic,  as 
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in  the  main  sentimental  and  ilramatio.  Sa'Idero 
music  we  liave  lianJly  listened  to  ;  much  of  it, 
the  Andante  especially,  sounds  much  in  the  vein 
of  very  tragic  modern  operatic  music  on  the 
sta;;e.  There  are  beautiful  themes,  as  we  have 
said  before  ;  there  are  lovely  pa3saf;es,  and  pas- 
sagos  that  for  the  time  are  great,  seeming  to  stir 
the  orcliestral  forces  from  their  lowest  depths,  as 
if  about  to  grow  and  swell  into  a  snblime  sym- 
[ihonic  whole,  like  the  great  one  in  C.  But  such 
passages  arc  momentary. 

Mr.  Perabo's  appearance  was  a  graceful  free- 
will offering,  and  most  welcome.  The  "Emperor 
Concerto,"  as  the  English  musicians  call  it,  with 
Perabo  to  play  it,  was  certainly  not  the  least  at- 
tractive or  sterling  feature  of  the  concert.  He 
played  it  admirably,  better  even  than  before,  en- 
tirely from  memory,  and  the  effect  was  inspiring. 
He  played  rmi  amme.  Of  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
which  is  at  least  one  of  the  three  or  four  that  can 
put  in  a  claim  to  be  considered  (he  most  perfect 
among  firenl  Symphonies,  there  is  no  need 
of  saying  more  than  that  it  was  played  with  un- 
common spirit,  making  the  deep  impression  which 
it  never  fails  to  make  here  when  it  is  fairly  ren- 
dered.    Such  a  work  can  never  grow  old. 

Mr.  15.  .7.  lyAN'c  had  -'the  j)l9a«ure"  he  so  cour- 
teously craved  "of  introducing  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston"  the  EifjIUh  Book  of  Soik/s  trilh- 
oul  W/iri/x  (first  brought  to  light  so  recently)  by 
his  favorite  composer.  He  must  liaro  had  that 
pleasure  in  a  high  degree,  introducing  them  to 
an  audience  so  .select,  so  large,  and  so  much  grat- 
ified as  that  assembled  in  C'hickering  Hall  on  tlio 
afternoon  of  March  18.  He  played  the  six  little 
pieces,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
print,  but  with  duo  regard  to  succession  of  keys 
and  contrast,  as  in  the  programme  which  here 
follows : 

Grand  Sonata,  Op   22. in  B  (lat  maj    for  Piann  Brptlinvf  n. 

Allegro  con  brio.  A'IukIo  con  inolto  espre.«Bione-  .Men- 

Uftlo     AII.'Krn. 

Eighth  nook  of  .«oniffl  without  Wonl.i Mf  lulclsBohn 

In  the  followinK order,  twiro. 
Xo.  1,  in  E  min- — .\ndiiute  nn  poro  agitato 

London,  .Tunc  l-^t.  1^42. 
yfi-  6.  in  C,  may — Andante.    ...  .London,  .Iiily  r.fli.  1^-12. 

From  a  uianu.script  in  tho  posscs,.)ion  of  Mr.s.  Wuhcr, 
No.  5.  in  \  niaj  — .\Ilffi:ro  vivace.  Leipzif^.  Dec.  12tli.  184.0. 
No   2.  in  Diuaj.-  Ad:iKio. 

From  a  nianu,'=cript  lu  the  po.-fspssion  of  Mrs   Klingcniann. 
No.  4,  iu  G  min,— Uu  poco  agitato  ma  andHnte, 

Feb,  14lh,  1^41. 

No,  S.  in  C,  inaj— Presto Dec.  12th,  1^4,5 

SonHta,  op,  .08,  in  D  in;ij  ,  for  P,F,  k  Velio Mendels,S(ihn, 

Allegro  assai  viVHce      Allepretto  schel^ando.     Adtigio. 

Molto  allegro  e  vivace. 

After  hearnig  the  new  Lieder  played  twirt^  tliroiii:h 
by  Mr.  Lang,  and  very  beaiuiftil  and  clearly,  he  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  them,  besides  reading  thetn  over 
and  over  since  they  have  been  republished  here,  we 
cannot  feel  that  they  are  equal  to  the  best  among 
those  we  knew  before;  and  yet  they  have  tho  real 
Mendelssohn  flavor ;  there  is  no  mistaking  them  as 
his.  They  are  reproductions  of  several  of  the  old 
types,  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  never  of 
course  can  appear  so  original  again  as  when  they 
first  took  form  for  us.  They  are  less  ambitious 
efforts  than  ninny  of  those,  though  none  the  less 
genuine  and  graceful ;  true  little  tone-poems  certainly 
and  full  of  feelinp;.  They  are  at  least  much  better 
than  those  of  the  7  th  set,  excepting  one.  And  we 
confess  that  they  all  (jrow  upon  us. 

Naturally  the  two  brightest  took  most  readily  with 
an  audience.  The  one  in  A,  (No.  5)  is  just  such  a 
blithe,  exhilarating  little  "Spring  Song"  as  Felix 
several  times  produced  ;  blue  skies  and  dewy  fresh- 
ness ;  the  harmony  crystal  clear.  The  other,  No.  3, 
a  wliirling  TarnutilJa  movement,  is  also  verv  charm- 
ing. Most  beautiful  in  point  of  melody  and  depth 
of  feeling   is    to   us  the  Andante  (ujilato  in  G  minor 


(No.  4),  though  it  is  but  another  variation  of  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  well  known  moods  ;  from  hmi  no  new 
revelation.  But  it  is  singularly  beautiful,  this  sweet 
sad,  pleading  melody,  clothed  in  loose  flowing  arpcg 
gio  as  if  accompanied  by  but  a  sinple  voire.  More 
ar/itato,  and  more  fiery,  with  broad  full-chord  accom- 
paniment, is  the  other  Andante,  in  E  minor  ;  but  less 
interesting.  Here  tho  lujitato  is  in  the  little  catcliing. 
syncopated  phrases  of  the  middle  voices,  as  it  were 
second  violins  and  violas.while  the  bass  rocks  steadily 
in  full  chords. -The  Adarjio  in  I),  in  four-part  writing, 
is  full  of  sweet,  deep,  calm  religious  feelini^, — a  piece 
Olio  needs  must  fall  in  love  with. — The  Andante,  No. 
6,  in  C,  is  a  regular  four-part  song,  like  some  in  the 
earlier  sets  ;  grave  and  stately,  yet  familiar. 

If  asked  which  are  the  finest  of  the  six  songs,  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  choose  between  three  :  the 
Adajjio  in  V>,  the  Andante  in  G  minor,  or  the 
"Spring  Song."  But  our  musical  friends  are  already 
studying  and  choosing  for  themselves,  for  with  eliar- 
acteristic  promptness  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Ditson 
&  Co..  have  already  issued  a  neat  reprint  of  tho 
Eicifdh  Bonk. 

Wo  did  not  think  Mr.  Lang  (piife  so  happy  in  his 
interpretation  of  tho  Beelboven  Sonata  as  be  is  with 
Mendelssohn;  but  the  Sonata  Piio,  with  "Wl'lk 
FitiKS,  went  splendidly  and  was  worth  the  whole. 

A  beautiful,  sincere  occasion  was  the  little  concert 
complimentary  to  Mr.  TVclf  Fries,  so  quietly  or- 
ganized among  his  friends  and  pupils,  given  at 
Chickering's  on  Tliursilay  afternoon,  March  19.  The 
room  was  tilled  with  the  best  company,  and  fragrant 
with  fresh  flowers,  for  the  whole  stage  was  emiiowered 
with  |ilonts,  exquisitely  arranged  by  for  hands.  The 
musical  selection  was  equally  choice,  and  of  course 
tho  artists  could  not  but  lie  inspired. 

1    Sonata,  in  A  major,  op,  r,9,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Violoncello Beethoven. 

Mewm.  PKHABO  and  FltlES. 

2.  Song,  with  VIolonchllo  obligato Kilchen. 

"Der  Hiromef  hat  eine  Thrno  geweint." 
Mr,  KUEI.SSMANN, 

3.  Adagio,  for  Violoncello Mojart, 

Mr    \Vi:i.F  FR1K3. 

4  Song  '-Wonn  der  Fruhliitg  aufdie  Borge  fteigt 

11    Frani 
Mr,  KREISSMANN, 

5  Quintet,  in  B  nat  iiinjor.  oj)    ,87 Mendelssohn. 

MKSDEl.S.SOUN  tillNTETTE  CLUB. 

That  .Sonata,  one  of  the  happiest  of  Beethoven'' 
inspirations,  so  original,  s}iontancous,  perfect  in  every 
movement,  while  singularly  lacking  a  slow  move" 
mcnt  as  such,  was  admirably  rendered  by  both  artists' 
and  gave  great  delight.  The  tones  of  Mr.  Fries's 
'cello  never  sounded  more  sweet  and  rich  and  mar- 
rowy, and  they  had  fine  chance  (wliich  tlicy  im' 
proved)  to  tell  their  feeling  in  tlic  almost  vocal  me' 
lody  of  that  lovely  Adagio  by  Mozart.  .Mr.  Khkis.s- 
MANX  sang  most  beautifully.  And  the  strong  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet,  so  brec/.y  and  exciting  in  the  first  and 
last  Allegros,  was  played  with  a  will  by  tho  Qiiiiuctle 
Club  in  honor  of  their  tried  old  comrade,  who  has 
been  of  them  from  tho  lirst. 

Our  neighbors  in  Brookline  have  a  Choral  Club, 
who  meet  at  one  another's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
of  good  music  under  tho  good  direction  of  Mr. 
KuE]SS.>rANy,  on  whose  residence  timong  them  they 
may  be  congratulated.  Read  the  choice  programme 
of  one  of  their  little  social  concerts  : 

Stabat  Mater Perfiolepe 

tjuart..t  from  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Iluet  from  Fii:aro   Mozart, 

Tercet  from  S(*l»at  Mater .\stnrga, 

Spring  Song,  Quartet R,  Franz, 

Magnificat Durante, 

Excellent  promise  this.  Quality  before  quantity  : 
should  be  the  motto  for  all  Art  unions.  The  Club  is 
small,  but  if  it  will  keep  on  in  this  way,  it  may  prove 
the  germ  of  a  true  Sing-Arademir. 

The  "Grand  Combination  Concert,"  of  Mmc. 
Gazzamga,  Leopold  de  Meyer,  etc.,  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  March  13,  bad  its  points  of  interest ;  chief 


of  which  was  the  remarkably  line  violin  playing  of 
Herr  Listemasn.  His  selections  were  of  the  virtu- 
oso order  : — part  of  a  Paganini  Concerto,  and  Sla- 
vonic airs  as  strung  together  and  bedecked  bv  Vieu.x- 
lemps.  His  tone  is  slender,  but  sweet,  pure,  search- 
ing, his  execution  marvellously  perfect,  and  the 
whole  iierformance  at  once  finely  true  and  full  of 
feeling  anil  (i/'a»(/(M;.  Mme.  Gazzaniga  still  sings 
like  a  woman  of  soul  and  an  artist,  though  her  voice 
has  lost  much  of  its  freshness.  Sig.  Ardavani 
proved  himself  an  uncommonly  fjood  baritone  singer, 
and  Jlr.  Sasioel  V.  Warrex  (like  Paine,  a  pupil 
of  Ilaupt)  an  excellent  organist,  thouj;h  he  had  small 
chance  in  such  a  concert.  De  Meyer  was  more 
extravagant  than  ever,  never  more  at  home  appar- 
ently than  in  the  "Grande  Ducliesse." 

Concerts  Comino.  Doubtless  the  most  tempt- 
ing to  a  large  circle  of  choice  musical  spirits 
are  : 

Mr.  tlTTo  Duksel's  Piano  forte  "Readings,"  as 
be  calls  them, — by  way  of  intimating  (we  suppose^ 
the  informal,  unpretending  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  programmes  sha])ing  themselves  to  mood 
and  circumstance,  leavinc  the  artist  free  h-om  all  the 
fetters  and  the  fret  of  pledges.  And  this  is  an  artist 
who  can  be  safely  trusted  with  that  freedom.  In- 
deed in  this  way  we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  the  best  of 
one  of  the  truest  interpreters  of  true  tone-poets  only. 
We  need  only  say  that  the  "Readings"  begin  nrxl 
Tliursdai/  afternoon,  at  Chickering's.  and  will  he  con- 
tinued on  the  four  following  Thursdays  of  April. 

Next  Tuesdai/  cfeninij  brings  the  fourth  and  last 
chamber  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Ci.rn.  The  great  Quartot  in  F,  of  the  Rasuinowsky 
set,  by  Beethoven, will  be  the  main  feature;  and  Mr. 
Perabo  will  play,  besides  a  solo,  a  Sonata  Duo  of 
Bcetlioven  with  Wi.-lf  Fries. 

A  .Sv.Mi'Mosv  Concert,  for  the  Cretans,  will  be 
given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on  Mon- 
day Afternoon,  April  20th, — immediately  after  and 
in  aid  of  the  Ladies'  Fair  for  the  same  humane  ob- 
ject. Among  the  attractions  of  the  programme  will 
he  Beethoven's  .Seventh  Symphony,  and  the  E. mi- 
nor Concerto  of  Cliojiin,  wliieh  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
HARD  (to  the  joy  of  all  wlio  heard  it  before)  has  kind- 
ly offered  to  play  again.  Tickets,  with  reserved 
scats,  at  SI. 00,  arc  now  ready  at  the  Music 
Hall. 

.Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Music  Hall,  for  bis  annual  bene- 
fit, lias  sccurcil  the  services  of  .Mme.  Parepa-Rosa 
and  Cari.  Ko.sa,  and  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
Lii'CS,  who  will  help  iniike  up  an  attractive  first  part 
before  the  "Son  and  Stranger,"  Mendelssohn's  little 
opera,  the  entire  music  of  which  will  be  given  fortlie 
^rst  time  here  with  orchestra  and  good  solo  artists, 
Mr.  Lang  conducting. 

Mr.  Gii.MORR,  fills  and  to-morrow  evening,  "does 
the  secular  and  tlie"sacred"hy  means  of  a  Grand  Ital- 
ian Opera  Troupe,  beginning  with  Mme.  LaGrange, 
Brignoli,  Mile.  Stella  Bonheur  (happy  stars  !),  &c., 
&c.,  and  tapering  off  with  solo  on  the  cithern.  He 
is  also  grown  so  classical  as  to  announce  an  Italian 
"Symphony," — not  by  .Mendelssohn,  but  by — Brig- 
noli !     Perhajis  a  tenor  Symphony. 

An  Kvening  fok  tmk  Cretans.  Here  is  the 
programme  of  the  very  successful  entertainment 
given  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hollis  Street  Cliurch ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  the  reader  (from  her  own  recent  poems  and 
notes  of  travel),  and  Ernst  Perabo  the  pian- 
ist : 

Reading.     Visit  to  Crete, 

Piano,     Sonata  in  F  .Minor,  Op    142 S.hubert, 

Reading,     Ttalv Kirchner, 

Piano,     a    '•.\ibuuibUtter,K  major, 

b,  ■-  Op    7,  G  minor. 

c.  Prelude  in  B  flat  major, 
Reading       Poem:    'To  Venice,  " 

Piano.     Fifteen  Variations  iu  E  flat Beethoven 
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!IIiisit;i(  €'0rresponbciue. 

BROorer.YN   PiiiuiAnMONics.       We    cheerfully 

give  plftce  to  the  following  correction  ; 

"Your  Corrospoiulont  from  Brooklyn  lias  twice 
nii3sti\tcil  the  numlier  of  our  Orchestra,  saying  that 
the  progranimo  was  (lone  as  well  as  could  be  with 
fovlil-JiiK  m  the  orchestra.  We  have  had  sixty  in  the 
orchestra  for  several  seasons.  This  season  the  funds 
are  lower  than  usual  (the  musical  barometer  in  these 
parts  being  low  all  around),  and  our  expenses  have 
been  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  ;  still  the 
band  number  as  follows:  9  1st  Violins, 8  2nd, 7  VIole, 
7  'Celli,  7  Contra  Bassi,  2  Flauti,2  Clarinetli,  2  Ohoi, 
2  Fagotti,  4  Corni,  2,  Tromhi,  3  Tromboni,  1  Tuba, 
1  Tympani,  1  Cymbals,  Triangles,  etc.     Total  .58. 

The  bills  are  for  never  less  than  fifty-five  mem- 
bers. When  the  subscription  warrants,  the  orches- 
tra will  be  increased  to  eighty,  which  number  in  our 
acoustically  perfect  "Academy"  will  leave  nothing 
to  desire.  The  last  concert  was  a  great  success,  mu- 
sically and  financially,  owing  in  a  groat  measure  to 
the  services  of  Miss  Phillips.  I  enclose  a  rehearsal 
programme  of  the  5th  concert  which  promises  better 
than  well.  The  work  of  keeping  up  this  excellent 
society  and  criterion  of  good  musical  taste  in  our 
midst  devolves  upon  a  few  enthusiasts  in  good  (as 
you  say  in  Boston)  music,  and  if  the  fates  do  not  en- 
tirely go  against  us,  the  Society  will  continue  to 
flourish  ;  bat  we  don't  want  your  readers  to  suppose 
that  we  were  obliged  to  fall  from  sixty  in  the  orches- 
tra to  forty-five,  and  I  beg  you  will  print  this  hasty 
note  from  your  old  friend. 

George  Wm.  Warren. 
:  Chairman  Music  Committee. 

New  York,  March  16.  On  Saturday  we  listen- 
ed to  the  4th  of  Mason  and  Thomas's  classical  Soi- 
r&s  (at  Irving  Hall).  The  programme  was  an  in- 
teresting one  : 

Quartet.  B  mioor,   op     77 ; Rnff- 

P.F.  Quiatet.  E  flat,  op.  44 Sctiumann. 

Quartet,  B,  op  18,  No.  6 Beethoven. 

The  Raff  Quartet  is  excellent,  well  worked  up 
and  including  many  fine  ideas  :  it  is  a  work  of  great 
talent.  The  Adagio  in  G  is  charming,  its  theme  a 
genuine  song  without  words,  and  the  subtle  harmo- 
nies enwreatliing  it  masterly  in  their  surprises.  The 
second  movement.  Scherzo,  is  attractive,  with  a  neat 
little  episode  appearing  first  in  D  major  and  after- 
wards in  B  flat  major.  Altogether  the  Quartet  made 
a  most  favorable  impression. 

The  feature  of  the  Soir(?e  was,  inevitably,  the 
Quintet.  Strong,  vigorous,  and  full  of  health,  it  is  a 
worthy  example  of  Schumann's  broad  and  noble  ge- 
nius. To  speak  of  the  movements  seriatim  would 
require  too  much  space  ;  suflice  it  to  say  that  the 
second,  "In  mudo  d'una  marcia,  is  the  most  captivat- 
ing. 

The  final  Quartet,  an  old  favorite,  belongs  to  the 
genuine,  fresh,  early  Beethoven  period,  and  there  is 
in  it  but  little  of  the  breadth  and  grandeur  peculiar  to 
the  later  works  of  the  author. 

It  appears  that  Signor  Brignoli  has  written  a  "ro- 
mantic Symphony"  called  "A  Sailor's  Dream,"  and 
that  it  is  soon  to  be  performed  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  under  the  composer's  personal  direction.  Ye 
Gods  !  "here's  richness  !" 

Somebody  in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Review  has  been 
feeblv  throwing  dirt  at  Mendelssohn,  apropos  of  the 
Italian  Symphony,  performed  at  the  last  Philhar- 
monic concert,  and  calls  him  a  "petite  maiire  de  mu- 
sique,"  &c.  Alas,  poor  Mendelssohn!  fortunately, 
he  is'not  alive  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  this  crush- 
ing dictum.  F. 

March  23.  This  has  been  eminently  a  musical 
week.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Ole  Bull's  first  con- 
cert- Thursday  evening,  the  "Elijah  ;"  Friday  even- 
in"  and  Saturday  morning  an  Ole  Bull  concert  and 


matini5e ;    and  on    Saturday    evening,    Mr.    Theo. 
Thomas's  fifth  Symphony  Soiree. 

A  decade  has  jinssed  since  the  Norwegian  violinist 
has  played  in  this  city.  The  enthusiastic  greeting 
which  he  received  on  Wednesday  from  a  very  large 
audience — some  1800  or  2000  people — must  have 
convinced  him  that  our  musical  public  has  held  him 
in  pleasant  and  appreciative  remembrance.  Who 
does  not  remember  what  Longfellow  says  of  him  in 
the  "Wayside  Inn." 

"  Erect  the  rapt  musician  3tood  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
lUf  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen.  Hill  he  caught 
Confes.siona  of  its  secret  tlicught."' 

Of  his  playing,  one  must  say  that  clearness  of  tone 
and  rapidity  of  execution  are  the  leading  character- 
istics. He  was  warmly  applauded  and  of  course  en- 
cored— as  indeed  were  all  the  artists  who  assisted 
him — but  his  selections  were  hardly  calculated  to 
move  one  irresistibly.  The  "Nightingale  Fantasia" 
and  the  "Mother's  Prayer"  (both  by  himself)  are 
rambling,  disconnected,  and  in  themselves  uninter- 
esting, being  only  redeemed  from  mediocrity  by  the 
wonderful  sentiment  and  expression  which  the  artist 
throws  into  them.  His  best  success  was  an  exceed- 
ingly unique  and  very  beautiful  arrangement  for  vio- 
lin alone  (his  encore  pieces  are  always  unaccompan- 
ied) of  "La  ci  darem  ;"  his  firm,  clear,  accurate  man- 
agement of  three  parts  simultaneously  was  a  piece  of 
consummate  skill. 

In  lieu  of  orchestra  the  accompaniments  were  sup- 
plied by  6.  W.  Morgan  (organ),  Edward  Hoffman 
(piano)  and  Toulmin  (harp)  ;  the  effect  was  not  a 
thoroughly  good  one.  Sigs.  Severini  and  Pollack, 
with  Mad.  Varian,  contributed  each  two  solos.  The 
latter  acquitted  herself  fairly,  in  spite  of  her  extreme- 
ly futile  attempt  at  a  D  flat  in  Auber's  "Laughing 
Song."  Edwd  Hoffman  displayed  much  facility  of 
finger.  Severini,  who  has  an  excellent  voice,  pro- 
nounced none  of  his  syllables  distinctly.  Sig.  Pol- 
lack seemed  far  too  mournful  to  enjoy  his  solos,  and 
G.  W.  Morgan  hardly  did  himself  justice. 

On  Thursday  evening,  "Elijah"  was  given  by  the 
N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society  with  the  following  leading 
soloists  :  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Simpson,  J.  R.  Thom- 
as and  Mrs.  Kempton.  A  more  discreditable  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  performance  I  have  rarely 
heard  ;  the  chorus  force  was  very  unevenly  balanced, 
the  sopranos  being  weak  and  the  tenors  boisterously 
strong.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the.  recitatives, 
not  including  those  of  Simpson  and  Mme.  Parepa, 
were  sung  in  an  utterly  hard,  wooden  manner  ;  in- 
deed those  of  Mr.  Thomas  were  often  very  inaccu- 
rate and  untrue  to  score. 

Everything  was  painfully  uncertain  and  discon- 
nected, excepting  always  the  efforts  of  Mme.  Parepa 
and  Simpson.  Had  the  latter  made  some  approach 
to  distinctness  in  his  articulation  he  would  have  done 
admirably,  The  charming  "Angel  Trio"  lost  its 
proper  and  intended  eft'ect  because  the  lowest  voiced 
angel  thought  proper  to'use  a  perpetual  tremolando, 
which  was  simply  and  utterly  absurd. 

As  a  whole  the  Orntorio  left  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression, and  it  is  certainly  an  insult  to  an  intelligent 
audience  to  offer  such  an  incomplete  and  apparently 
unrehearsed  performance. 

At  the  Friday  evening  concert  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matine'e,  which  latter  was  attended  (despite  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather)  by  about  1000  people, 
Ole  Bull  strengthened  the  favorable  impression  crea- 
ted at  his  initial  concert.  His  double-note  playing 
was  something  wonderful  and  delightful,  reminding 
me,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Joachim. 

A  tremendous  snow-storm  prevented  my  attending 
the  Symphony  Soir(5e  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  give  any  account  of  it.  I  re- 
gret this  the  more  as  it  was  the  last  of  the  series, 
and  the  programme,  which  included  the  ^rwca  Sym- 
phony, was  a  good  one.  f. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Oh,  native  scenes.     Song.  (r.  L.  Permit/ 

A  very  good  concert  song,  of  medium  dJflRcuIty. 
The  Rhine,the  beautiful  river.  (Im  Rhein).Frani.  25 
TVe  welcome  one  of  these  song8  as   we   welcome  the 
sightof  a  new  precious  jewel. 
Three  to  one.  Bar  two.  Racing  song.       Merion.  30 

Good  for  the  "Man  on  Horseback''  to  sing. 
Where  the  grass  grows  green.  Clifton.  30 

A  really  pretty  and  touching  song  of  "old  Ireland." 
Grant  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Fiske.  30 

A  stirring  campaign  song. 
As  Pat  came  over  the  hill,  or  The  Whistling 

Thief  W.H.Lee 

Not  for  Joseph. 

The  last  has  a  title   that   is   catching,  and  already 
shows  sign  of  becoming  a  common  expression  in    con. 
versation.     The  first  is  one  of  the  be.^t  Irish  Eongg  re- 
cently published. 
Old  worn  ont  slave.     Song  and  Chorus.     White.  35 
Worn  outslaves  are  things    of  the  past,   but  this 
"White"'  man  b.ag  made   an    interesting   song   about 
them,  nevertbeles.s. 
Fond  mera'ries  of  the  past.     Ballad.  Keller.  30 

Sweet  and  pleasing  ballad. 


30 
30 


Instrumental. 


0.  Harrison.  40 


Kinkel. 

30 

" 

30 

Rimhault. 

20 

Jannolta. 

30 

Lisle. 

30 

Knight. 

50 

Coote. 

40 

Burchardt. 

30 

Wellman. 

30 

Herrmann. 

40 

Knight. 

50 

Friendship  Grand  March. 

Very  spirited,  and  not  difficult. 
Cornflower  Waltz. 
First  Impressions  Waltz. 
Caller  Herring. 

Easy  and  useful  for  beginners. 
Fire-fly  Galop.     (White  Fawn) 
He's  a  Pal-o-mine  Waltz. 
La  Belle  Helene.     Lancers  Quadrille. 
Eclipse  Galop.        .    .  .     . 

Doodah  Galop. 

Champagne  Charlie  Sehottisch. 
Fire  of  youth.   (Jugendfeuer).  Galop. 
Not  for  Joe.     Galop. 

A  first  class  list  of  taking  pieces.     A  little  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  preceding,  but  still  easy. 

Books. 

Materia  MtJSiCA.     Materials  for   the   Pianist; 
A  Class  Book  containing  the  Principles  of  Mu- 
sic applied  to  Pianoforte  Playing,  adapted   for 
Private  Tuition,  but  more   especially  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Schools  for  Young  Ladies,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and   other  Seminaries  of  Learn- 
ing.    By  /.  C.  Engelbrecht.  75 
The  author  has  a  very  happy  way  of  making  a  dry 
study  interesting.     The  subject  is  treated  in  an  easy, 
conversational  style,  and  frequent  quotations  of  prov- 
erbs, lines  of  poetry,  and  wise  sayings  of  various  wri. 
ters.  give  the  whole  a  refined  and  finished  tone,  and 
render  it  easy  to  retain  in  memory  what  is  recorded. 
Mendelssohn's  Songs   without  Words. 
Book  8.  75 
Recently  discovered,  and  quite  new  to  the  public. 
Admirers  of  these  Songs,  (which  are  said,  more  than 
most  other  things,  to  mirror  the  mind  of  the  great 
composer),  will  be  glad  to  hear   this  new  instalment 
of  his  musical  thoughts. 

Pedal  Studies  for  Organ.  Mayer.  75 

Peri!Ons  desirous  of  ■'trippinpit  on  the  light  fantas- 
tic" pedals,  will  here  find  valuable  aid. 


MdsicbtMjil.— Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expen,=e  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  r.ttes. 
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Ferdinand  Hiller's  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  Hauptmann. 

^ye  tran.^late  from  tlie  f^thm^k''  /.'-icini;^  of  .r;in  7,  a^  fol- 
lows : 

MoRiTz  IIauptmann,  too,  Iins  passofi  away, 
and  with  liim  one  of  tliosR  i-nre  representatives 
of  tlie  true  di^rnity  of  a  liigli  Art  spliere.  In  his 
sevent\'-sixtli  year,  on  tlie  3(1  of  this  month,  un- 
expectedly, hut  pently,  he   deiiarteil. 

in  devotintr  a  few  linen  here  to  the  exeellent 
man,  I  write  them  simply  in  alleetionate  remeni- 
branee.  For  any  clear  and  searchinft  estimate 
of  his  achievements  I  am  hanlly  com[ietent,  nor 
is  this  the  fittinn;  moment.  1  may  be  permitted 
to  give  only  a  few  biojraphic.M  data,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  within  whose  Iiorizon  the  de- 
ceased had  not  stood. 

Born  in  Dresden,  in  the  year  ITOi.  hi'  was 
orioinally  destined  by  his  father  for  his  own  pro- 
fession, that  of  architecture,  but  the  love  of  mu- 
sic gained  the  upjierhand  in  him.  b'nr  a  sliort 
time  he  was  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  who,  alter  an  in- 
terval which  Ilauptmaiiri  niainlv  s|)ent  in  l!us- 
sia,  attracted  him  to  C';issel.  There  he  remain- 
ed for  twenty  years  a  unMiiber  of  th(;  Ceurt  Ca- 
pelle,  but  he  earned  so  high  a  name  as  a  compos- 
er and  a  theorist,  that  in  the  year  1812  be  was 
called  to  tlu^  ]ilacc  of  (!antor  in  the  'J'homas- 
Sehule  at  Leipzig.  The  Conservalorium.  found- 
ed soon  afterward  by  i\rend(dssohn,  won  hini  as  a 
teacher  in  the  higher  ileparlmeiits  of  musical 
composition,  and  tbund  in  him  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  its  fame  and  intluence.  In  the  past 
year  it  was  vouchsafed  to  him  to  enjoy  a  festival 
in  honor  of  the  five-andlwenlielh  year  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  Leipzig.  His  health  was  alreadv  fiil- 
ing  anil  he  wi-ote  to  me  on  that  occasion  :  "Such 
jubilees  one  shotihi  anticipate,  and  celelirate 
them  in  his  younger  years  ;  later  they  are  a  use- 
less consumption  of  the  vital  energy  !"  AVe  may 
hope,  in  spite  of  this  expression,  that  the  count 
le.ss  tokens  of  ,sym))afhy  and  honor,  wliiih  were 
oflered  liim  on  that  occasion,  had  more  of  <piick- 
ening  than  of  weakening  influence  upon  him. 

Since  John  Sebastian  Racrh  gave  an  immortal 
consecration  to  the  ofllce  of  Cantor  in  the  Thom- 
as-Schule,  H.auptmann,  take  him  all  in  all,  was 
certaiidy  the  most  important  of  all  his  successors. 
During  a  century  sterling  composers,  to  be  sure, 
and  honored  men  had  Indtl  that  illustrious  post; 
but  t!iei-e  is  hariUy  to  be  t'ound  among  tliem  a 
person  of  such  comprehensive  culture,  such  ripe 
intelle(^t,such  pure  taste, such  sharpness  and  clcar- 
nessof  judgment.  Not  only  was  Ilauptmann.as  a 
matter  of  course,  most  intimately  acipiainted  with 
the  niasterworks  of  our  art  ;  he  was  not  less  at  j 
home  in  the  creations  of  poetry  and  of  the  ])las- 
tic  arts.  And  such  deep  studies  had  he  made  in 
the  German  Philosophy,  that  in  his  famous  work: 
Die  ?inliir  tier  Ilnnnfmi!:  um!  ilcr  Mplrlk"  he 
could  oppose  the  marriage  thereof  with  the  laws 
of  musical  science.  His  not  over  many,  but  most 
charmingly  complete  instrumental  and  vocal 
compositions  are  known  and  loved  by  the  whole 
musical  world  of  Germany. 


But  now  of  the  personality,  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  man  ! 

The  T/ininas/i/filz  fopen  place  before  the 
Thomas  Sehool)  does  not  remind  one  of  .\thens, 
ami  no  Corinthian  columns  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  wbilomc  dwelling  of  .Sebastian  Bach  ; — 
but  after  one  had  sat  in  Ilauptmann's  study 
chamber,  eranmied  with  books  ami  music,  and 
had  chatted  with  him  fur  an  hour,  he  went  away 
with  the  moral  ima'je  of  .iti  oM  Gic'ek  sage  im- 
presseil  upon  his  mind.  'I'hat  cheerful  serenity, 
that  smiling  earneslin'ss  of  coniju'ehension,  that 
mild  justne^sof  judgment,  vet  wanting  by  no 
means  In  Attic  salt  !  .'\nd  wdiat  a  friendly  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  work  of  every  one  who 
showed  hiurself  in  earnest, — encouraging,  in- 
structing, softening,  sididuing  ! 

Pushing  his  own  doings,  without  any  affecta- 
tion, info  the  background  :  saying  about  his  own 
Iiroductlons  only  what  was  wrung  from  him  as  it 
were:  (huneanin^f  hiuv-ell' with  the  most  moilest 
simplicity,  yet  be  could  not  .avoid  being  constant- 
ly looked  up  to  as  a  sujierior.  Often  sileut,  but 
never  saying  what  was  insignificant :  simple, 
plain,  yet  full  of  dignity  ;  cpiiet,  yet  always  in- 
tellectually active  I  Thinking  of  him,  one  finds 
no  eml  of  theme  for  praise-. 

Many  of  the  b(>st  of  several  generations  of 
(Ii'rman.  I-Jnglish,  .Scandinavian  com]iosers  name 
liim  with  pride  as  their  teaeher.  More  insignifi- 
cant ones  may  not  always  have  been  fit  subjects 
for  his  depth  and  acuteness.  'What  might  not 
such  a  man  hava  done  as  critic  I  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  living  person  gives  us  an 
idea  of  it.  For  to  the  knowledge  and  the  com- 
prehension, which  he  was  able  to  express  in  per- 
fect form,  was  addeil  a  complete  impartiality. 
Hut  he  was  of  too  peaceful  a  disposition,  and  his 
views  always  reac^hed  nut  too  much  to  the  uni- 
versal and  the  whole.  But  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends  he  has  strown  treasures  of  artistic  wi.s- 
doui.  W''  hope  this  will  not  all  be  lost  to  the 
large  circle  that  might  be  mentally  enriched  by 
it. 

Might  I  also  speak  of  the  noble  family  life  of 
the  excellent  man.  without  stepping  too  near  to 
his  distinguished,  his  afflicted  wite  ?  A  mistress 
in  sinking  and  in  drawing,  she  was  to  him  not 
only  the  most  faithful  companion,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  representative  of  the  two  arts  which  he 
loved  most  of  all. 

Those  who  are  left  behind  to  mourn  him  may 
regard  these  poor  lines  as  a  sim]ile  wreath,  which 
we  from  this  distance  cannot  actually  lay  upon 
the  cofhn  of  the  deceased.  For  wreaths  of  fame 
he  never  strove — all  the  more  richly  will  the 
wreaths  of  love  and  reverence  adorn  his  grave. 


Franz  Schubert's  "Tragische  Sinfonie." 

iFrom  tlie  Crv-stal  P-nlace  Progntmmee.] 

AdaKio  moUo  ;  Allegro. 

.\ni1ante- 

Menuetlo  e  Trio. 

AU.-Rro. 

This  is  thefourth  of  thenineaymphonies  which, 
in  addition  to  a  host  of  other  compositions,  Franz 


Schubert  produced  during  his  too  short  life  of 
thirty-one  years.  It  was  composed  in  April, 
ISlCi,  when  he  was  19  years  of  age,  leading  a 
quiet  life  in  Vienna,  the  most  important  events 
of  which  were  such  trifles  as  the  return  of  the 
Kmperor  fi-om  a  tour  in  Italy  ;  a  Jclc  to  .Salieri, 
the  venerable  Court  composer:  the  prodtn'tiori 
of  some  new  work  b\*  Beethoven  ;  an  unsuccess- 
ful contest  fbi-  the  post  of  music-master  to  the 
normal  school  at  La\bnch,  with  a  salary  of  £t.!J ; 
or,  more  monotonous  than  all,  the  fact  which 
he  notes  in  his  diary,  under. lune  lG:"'I'o-day  for 
the  first  time  I  composed  for  money — a  Cantafa 
for  the  birthday  of  Professor  von  Draxler.  I'lire 
100  florins."  Such  were  the  small  matters  wliieli 
.at  that  time  made  up  the  outwaial  life  of  the 
^'ounii  composer,  wdio  was  destined  to  be  so  great. 
But,  boweviu'  cpiiet  its  outward  course,  the  in- 
ner life  of  so  sensitivi?  and  poetical  a  nature  as 
Schubert's,  cast  in  sueli  cruel  circumstances, 
must  have  been  constantly  clie(piercd  and  agita- 
ted- From  his  smallest  song  to  his  larcest  sym- 
phoin',  no  composition  of  his  but  bear.s  witness  to 
the  faet.  What  led  him  to  aflix  (if.  indeed,  he 
himself  allixcd  it),  the  title  of  Traijlf  Si/mphoni/ 
to  this  composition  is  not  known.  It  is  a  title 
that  -niiht  be  bestowed  on  almost  everythinu 
that  he  wrote — for  there  are  fi'.vr,  even  of  his 
more  cheerful  works,  in  which  a  tone  of  melan- 
clioly  docs  not  pervade  and  underlie  their  gaiety. 
But  beyond  the  title  there  is  nothing  in  the  .sym- 
phony to  indicate  that  it  was  inspired  by  any 
S[)ecially  traL'ic  theme,  or  was  the  result  of  any 
severe  private  misfortune.  Possibly  it  isthe  rec- 
ord of  some  passing  love  affair,  which  though 
"tr.agical"  cnoush  at  the  moment  was  soon  for- 
gotten (as  one  foraiets  at  111)-  <>nd  may  even  have 
melted  away  as  the  symphony  occupied  his  brain 
and  his  lingers :  or  it  is  some  pang  of  poverty, 
like  that  which  dietated  the  letter  to  his  brother, 
in  which  he  ln'gs  for  wlierewithal  to  buy  "a  pen- 
ny loaf  and  a  few  apples,"  and  signs  himself 
"your  loving,  poor,  hopeful,  but  still  poor  broth- 
er, Franz" — a  tVame  of  mind  which  would  fly  bc- 
f  ire  the  first  few  kreutzers  that  chance  or  kind- 
ness put  in  his  way.  Ilis  application  for  the  mu- 
sic school  at  Laybach  is  dated  .\pril  9,  1816,  so 
that  the  Symphony  may  have  been  composed 
diirins  the  hopes  and  fears  attending  the  quest 
of  that  post,  which,  unremunerative  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  Franz  Schubert. 

But  "'I'raijic"  or  not,  the  Symphony  in  C  mi- 
nor is  a  uraiui  and  beautiful  work,  one  whicdi 
would  do  honor  to  any  master,  however  matured, 
and  trulv  astonishing  as  the  produi'tion  of  a  youth 
not  out  of  his  teens.  Traces  there  are  throughout 
of  the  influence  of  both  Mozart  and  Beethoven; 
but  such  similarities  are  inevitable  in  the  early 
works  of  a  youth,  and  are  here  amply  redeemed 
bv  the  original  strokes  and  features  with  which 
each  movement  abounds.  The  sudden  transi- 
tions, and  the  method  of  repeating  a  whole 
phrase  in  another  key  remote  to  that  in  which 
it  is  first  heard,  so  characteristic  of  Schubert,  are 
both  to  be  found  here  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  first  tokens  of  the  sympathy  shown  to 
the  wind  instruments,  wliii-h  are,  so  prominent  in 
Schubert's  later  works,  anil  to  which  in  the  un- 
finished .Svniphonv  in  B  minor,  the  lin^amuudr 
music,  and  the  grand  .Synqihony  rn  C,  he  con- 
fides the  interest  and  most  touchino;  secrets  of 
his  soul,  as  no  one  else  has  done  before  or  after 
him.  The  orchestra,  too,  has  that  peculiarly 
sweet  and  balanced  tone  which  is  so  obvious  in 
the  "reat  works  just  named,  and  which  is  the 
more  wonderful  when  we  consider  how  rarely  he 
can  have  heard  his  music  performed.  The  two 
most  obviously  striking  movements  in  the  Sym- 
phony are  the  oic-Zi/))''  and  the  Jinnlf.  The  for- 
mer is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and   engaging 
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t!iinf;a  in  all  iiuiHie ;  a  strain  of  lovely  melody 
enric'liod  and  set  oflby  every  <levice  of  art,  and 
yet  trne,  sweet,  mid  nnalfected  to  tlie  last.  In 
form  it  is  soniewluit  nnnsual,  i-onsistinff  of  two  in- 
de|iendent  nudodies,  wld(di  are  repeated  alter- 
nat(dy  aid  separately,  witlioiU  being  worked  to- 
ijellier.  'I'lie  retnrns  from  the  one  melody  to 
tlie  otlier  arc  trnly  excpiisite.  Tlie  /(j(((/e  is  very 
btisy  and  brilliant  lhr(jn;;lioiit,  witli  beautilully 
melodious  subjects  and  idiarminn;  trealnient  of 
llio  wind  inslrnnients.  'I'lie  ((//«//»  and  minuet 
are  only  less  intei-estiny  tlian  tlie  otlier  two  ;  tlie 
minuet  iniijlil  liave  bi^eii  signed  "Beclliovon," 
widiont  in  any  way  derogatiiii;  liis  fame.  It  is 
astonisliliig  tliat  a  work  so  full  of  spirit  and  beau- 
ty sliould  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obliv- 
ion for  so  many  years.  Tlie  first  two  movements 
were  tried  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  in  18G0,  but 
appear  to  have  met  with  no  success,  and  the 
score  remained  in  its  dusty  retirement  in  the 
cupboard  of  Dr.  Schneider,  an  advocate  of  Vien- 
na, side  by  side  with  the  Ro.vuiiunile  music  and 
many  other  MS.  treasures,  till  the  autumn  of 
last  year.  That  its  neglect  was  due  to  no  oppo- 
sition on  (he  part  of  its  possessor  is  evident  from 
the  kind  readiness  with  which  he  allowed  the 
representatives  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  take  a  copy  of  it.  To  Dr.  Schneider  the 
thanks  ot  our  audience  are  due,  since  it  is  by  his 
liberality  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  their 
notice  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
greater  favorite  the  oftener  it  is  heard. — The  au- 
tograph of  the  symjihony  has  disappeared,  the 
score  in  Dr.  Schneider's  possession  being  a  copy 
by  Ferdinand  Schubert  with  the  title,  ''7'rat/ische 
Sinfonie  in  (J  minor  i:on  Franz  Scliuhtrl.  Cuiii- 
jxjnirt  in  Aprile  181G." 

Franz  Peler  .Schubert  was  the  son  of  a  small 
schoolmaster  of  Vienna,  and  was  born  at  a  house 
which  still  bears  the  sign  of  "The  Red  Crab," 
No.  54  of  the  Nussdorfer-Strasse  in  the  Hiin- 
melpibrtgrund  suburb,  on  the  Hist  January,  1797. 
The  records  of  his  childhood  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  show  that  his  genius  tor  music  and  his  gen- 
eral ability  manifested  themselves  very  early.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  lie  had  a  lovely  voice  and 
was  put  into  the  Court  Chapel  and  into  a  public 
school  called  the  Conricl,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  His  first  known  composition  was  a 
four-hand  fantasia  for  pianoforte  (1810),  and  his 
first  song  the  "Lament  of  Hagar"  (1811).  The 
tbllowing  are  the  principal  events  of  his  lile: — 

1813-  Sjmpbony  No.  1,  composed  Oct.  2S- 

1S14.  Leaves  the  Convict.     First  M.iss  in  F  composed 

1815.  Syniplionies  2  and  0  composed,  Seven  Operas,  and  the 

"Krlkcini^." 

1816.  Symphonies  4  ^nd  .5,  Mass  in   0,  Stabat  Mater,  and 

opera  of  "Die  BUrg.'chaft  '' 

1817.  Five  Pianoforte  Sonatns, 

1818.  Resides  with  the  Ksterliazy  family    in    Hungary,    and 

has  a    secret    passion  for    the  Countess    Caroline. 
Symphony  No     tj,  Divertissement  a   la  Hougroisc, 
Fantasia  in  F  minor 
1819-  Visits  8alzburg  and  Lioz.    Composes  the  Pianoforte 
Quintet. 

1820.  Composes  for  the  stage, "Die  Zwilliupe  ;"  "Die  Zauber- 

hafor;"  "Sacuntala;"  oratorio  of  "Lazarus  ;''   Fan- 
tasialOp.  15). 

1821.  Sketches  the  Symphony  in  E  (No,  7|. 

1822.  Opera   of    ".\lfouso  and  Estrella  ;' meets  Weber  and 

Beethoven;  composes  IJ  minor  Symphony   (No.    8) 
and  Mass  in  A  ii;it. 

1823.  Composes  for  the  stage,  "Ho.saniunde,'' "Fierrabras," 

and  "Die  hausliche  Krieg." 

1824.  Octet;  String   Quartets  in  A  flat,  E,  E  flat;  Grand 

Duo  in  C.     Keturns  to  Ksterbazy's- 

1825.  Pianoforte  Sonatas  in  A  minor  and  C  (duets) 

1826.  The  "Winterrei-se;"  String  Quartets  in  D  minor  and 

Q  ;  Rondeau  brilliant  Pianoforte  Trio  in  B  flat. 
1S27.  Trio  in  E  flat ;  many  songs. 
1828.  Symphony  No.  9  (in  Cl  ;  String  Quintet;  Mass  in  E 

flat;  "Miriams  Siegesgesang  ;"  "Schwanengesang." 

Dies  Nov.  19th. 

His  works  include  :  .*)  masses  ;  15  operas,  op- 
erettas, &c.  :  !)  symphonies  ;  10  quartets,  quin- 
tets, octet  and  trios  ;  12  pianoforte  sonatas;  32 
pianoforte  fbiirdiand  sonatas,  marches,  varia- 
tions, &c. ;  36  part  songs;  575  songs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  jiorlrait  of 
Schubert  which  can  be  accepted  as  giving  any 
adequate  iilca  of  his  looks.  The  head  which  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  Diabelli's  edition  of  his  songs 
is  a  caricature.  A  sketch  by  Kupelwieser,  taken 
July  10,  1821,  is  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
his  life  by  Kreissle,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  this  most  wooden  of  wood-cuts  with  the 
photograph  of  the  original  sketch — to  be  found 
in  come  of  the  early  editions  of  Kreissle,  and  it- 


self a  poor  thing — to  show  how  inadequate  they 
both  are.  There  remains  the  life-."iized  bust  which 
form.s  part  of  the  inonument  on  Sidiubert'.s  (omb 
in  the  Wiihringer  Cemetery,  out.side  Vienna. 
This  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
likeness,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  inform  my 
readers  that  photogiaiihs,  both  of  the  tomb  and 
the  bii.st  may  be  purchased  in  the  nave  at  the 
entrance  of  the  concert  room.  But  even  this, 
probably  taken  from  a  iiosthumons  mask,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  representation  of  the  outwanl  man 
of  our  dear  composer.  His  face  was  evidently 
one  that  was  heavy  in  repose,  but  surely  with 
his  genial  disposition,  and  with  the  brilliant  im- 
agination and  soft  sweet  heart  which  are  present 
in  every  bar  of  his  music,  he  must  have  had  one 
of  the  most  changeable  countenances  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man.  His  eyes  were  usually  dull,  .says 
a  contemporary,  but  would  kindle  at  the  least 
allusion  to  music,  or  to  ISeethoven,  and  would 
light  up  the  whole  of  his  features.  Faces  like 
these  are  notoriously  hartl  to  ]iortray ;  only  the 
best  artists  can  catch  their  shiftina,  flying  traits 
of  lielicate  expression.  And  such  artists  never 
came  in  the  way  of  Schutiert.  Noir,  the  greatest 
painters  would  feel  honored  by  having  to  paint 
his  portrait  ;  but  when  he  lived  his  worth  was 
not  known,  and  so  the  world  has  lost  forever  the 
living  image  of  his  face.  But,  thank  God,  we 
have  his  works. 

He  was  about  5ft.  Cin.  high,  thick-set  and  of 
solid  make,  black  hair,  and  short-sighted,  for 
which  he  wore  glas.ses. 

The  best  biogra]iliy  of  Schubert  is  by  Dr. 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  Vienna,  18(55.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Longman 
as  to  appear  early  in  the  spring,  in  one  vol.  8vo., 
under  the  title  of  "The  Life  of  Franz  Schubert. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn  by  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge." 


(From  the  Journal  of  Speculatiye  Philosophy). 

The  Seventli  Symphony. 

BV    CIIAS.    W.    CHAPMAN. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  iliis  late  day  to  enter  into  any 
comparative  estimate  of  the  place  which  the  Beetho- 
ven Syin|phoiiies  hold  in  classic  musical  literature. 
They  have  long  since  taken  their  stand  at  the  head 
of  orchestral  compositions  as  models  of  liunian  geni- 
us and  skill  ,  and  tinie  only  increases  tlic  admiration 
—  (he  feelings  akin  to  worship — which  tlicy  inspire. 

The  .Seventh,  Op.  92,  thought  l>y  many  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  series,  consists  of  four  grand  move- 
ments, besides  a  shorter  introductory  movement, 
viz.  : 

I.  Poco  soslem'to  ;    Vicurc. 
II.  AltecireHo. 

III.  Presto,  including  the  meno  assai. 

IV.  Al/p(/ro  ron  brio. 

These  parts,  though  quite  distinct  in  outline  ami 
separate  from  each  other,  yet  have  an  inner  relative 
proportion  and  sequence.  They  form  together  a 
complete  unity  and  constitute  a  Tone-poem,  a  Joy- 
song  of  unsurpassed  inatjnilicence.  The  opening 
"/»orosos/c;H(^',"  ill  two-fold  measure,  stretches  out 
like  a  newly  awakened  athlete,  beginnins;  preparation 
at  once  for  the  day's  contest.  Bright  hints  of  jjood 
news,  full  of  promise,  excite  the  hopes  and  anticipnto 
the  certain  success.  A  beautiful  li;;urc*  only  p.ir- 
tially  worked  out,  shadows  forth  the  great  things 
com in)_','and,  gathering  force,  leads  gradually  to  a  cli- 
ma.x  of  expectation,  and  conducts  the  hearer  directly 
to  the  most  inspiriting  Viirice,  a  6-8  movement 
abounding  in  vigor  and  love  of  play.  The  motive 
or  subject,  although  so  free  and  spontaneous,  is 
treated  tlironghout  with  the  thoionchness  and 
strength  of  Beethoven.  It  is  full  of  the  activity  of 
youth,  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  morning.  The 
unshaped  gladness  of  the  Prelude  has  here  become 
fully  determined.  Belbre  the  end  of  the  part.t  and 
after  the  Coda  has  begun,  nppears  in  the  violas,  vio- 
loncellos and  double  basses,  a  new  phrasing  of  the 
subject,  an  epitome  of  the  first  motive;  it  denotes 
an  ecstatic  summing  up  of  the  deepest  deliijht ;  it  is 
ten  times  repeated  with  increasing  emphasis,  and 
rolls  up  like  the  ground  swell  of  a  conquering  storm 
gone  by  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  efi'eet,  and  in  the 
last  part  of  the  work}  occurs  a  reminiscence  of    it  in 

*  23d  measure  ;  oboes. 

t  50  measures  before  the  close,  the  Coda  including  CO  meas- 
ures. 

I  Allegro  con  brio.  77  measures  from  the  end.  Note — There 
is  a  subtle  analogy  iu  the  phenomena  of  material  forces  which 


a  broader  .settin;,'.  The  theme  is  developed  to  a  cul- 
minating point  of  aslonisliing  force;  liy  a  simulta- 
neous charfxe  the  mount  of  joy  is  scaled,  and  the 
movement  tinislics  in  a  Ibnissimo  of  atlaiumeiit  and 
victory.^ 

AI.I.KORKTTO. 

3'>om  the  hciMht  of  cxhilarnlioii  to  this  next  move- 
ment, what  ii  fUll  !  we  are  in  unotlier  cuuiitij  from 
the  last.  The  bearer  is  startled  by  a  hollow  and  yet 
picrcingcryofpiiin.il  A  marchlike, jmusing  theme 
begins  from  the  foundatioii.s*  a  spectral  harmony 
without  melodic  voice  ;  a  message  of  such  momen- 
tous import  that  articulate  utterance  is  denied  it.  At 
length  arises  a  melody  (violas)  so  simple,  so  grand, 
it  seems  to  t:ikc  bobi  of  tlie  very  innermost  of  song. 
Is  it  a  weary  n.-iiioii  whose  deliverer  has  not  yet  aris- 
en— or  the  loneliness  of  a  leader  whose  people  will 
not  follow  7  Balboa  at  the  foot  of  the  Isthmian 
rocks  \vitli  a  hardly  suppiessed  mutiny  about  liim  ? 
Or  a  v.ast  procession  bowed  in  profoundest  feeling, 
and  si;;nalled  by  that  sharp  cry  to  move  on  ?  Rath- 
er let  us  conclude,  a  song  of  love  and  compassion  for 
erring  mortals;  a  symphonic  picture  of  performance, 
matched  with  the  attemjited  ideal — (subpart  in  A 
m.ijor,  the  triple  motion  again).  Once,  twice,  does 
the  <_doomy  curtain  lift  amid  strains  from  Elysium, 
seldom  jiiven  to  mortals  to  hear  ;  still  it  is  far  off, 
and  ndiile  it  comforts,  it  is  that  "remembering  hap- 
pier tilings"  wluch  is  trnly  the  "crown  of  sorrow." 
Wo  call  this  Seventli  Symphony  a  joy-song!  Yes! 
not  the  mere  briskness  and  unthinking  levity  of 
youth  or  bodily  spirits,  but  the  soundness  of  a  great 
and  healthy  nature.  Woe — even  the  wretchedestt — 
to  which  such  consohitions  are  permitted  to  come, 
can  never  uiierly  lose  courage.  The  sources  of  grief 
well  up  with  increased  power ;  though  the  Divine 
assistance  does  not  fail,  hunnm  endurance  has  a  lim- 
it ;  a  desperate  effort  against  f  ite,  only  rends  the 
Btriver,  and  calls  forth  again  the  same  bitter  cry, 
ending  the  movement  as  it  began-  This  sad  and 
most  beautiful  picture  let  into  the  body  of  the  work, 
heightens  in  the  greatest  degree  the  contrast  of  feel- 
ings both  before  and  after  it;  just  the  converse  of 
the  grave-digger  scene  in  Hamlet,  it  answers  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  The  dignity  and  nobleness  of  the  sor- 
row here  shown  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the 
domain  of  musical  expression.  Totally  unlike  this 
movement  is  the  third  or,  or  "Presto,"  and  "meno 
iisidi."  It  has  such  an  impetuosity  of  frolic  as  to 
run  itself  almost  out  of  control.  Flutes  and  oboes 
call  to  strings  and  fagottos  back  and  forth  like  elves 
and  nixies,  and  chase  and  hiding  alternate  in  the  im- 
aginative sport.  Hungry  wild  birds  come  upon  a 
supjily  of  food  ridiculously  overmuch  for  them, 
chuckle  such  assinins,'  notes  together.  The  combi- 
nation of  nn^dit  and  fairy  flcctness  is  masterly.  Up- 
on the  rtre  and  vehemence  of  this  "Presto,^'  fairly 
sails  the  nssai  ineno  {Presto)  [The  Trio  to  this  Scher- 
zoj.  The  acute  notes  held  so  long  by  the  violins, 
remind  one  of  the  sea  of  insect  sound  filling  all  the 
air,  which  rises  from  an  August  field.  It  is  a  colos- 
sal calm,  fitly  introduced  after  the  three  great  move- 
ments preceding,  telling  of  infinite  content  and  the 
leisure  of  midsummer  heats.  The  old  is  not  forgot- 
ten, but  surmounted  ;  the  herald  cry  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  "Allegretto"  comes  up  again,  but 
stripped  of  the  minor  interval — it  is  the  strong,  uni- 
son breath  of  robust  maturity  J:  Soothed  to  slum- 
brous quiet  by  these  splendid  tones,  and  loth  to 
let  them  go,  the  part  ends  .ahrnpily. 

ALLEGKO    CON    BRIO. 

This  powerful  composition  rounds  and  completes 
the  work.  It  overflows  with  millennial  rejoicing. 
The  undercurrent  of  bliss  reached  in  the  Vii-ace  here 
finds  room  for  development  upon  a  broader  basis. 
The  pleasure  is  so  intense  and  active  that  phrases 
from  the  Allegretto,  expressing  the  deepest  afiiiction, 
are  here  turned  into   proudest  notes   of  exultation. § 

these  Codas  of  Beethoven  remind  one  of.  It  is  to  this  effect: 
The  greatet-t  force  moves  largest  masses  through  least  space, 
e.  g.  compare  the  flight  of  the  yellow  bird  and  the  eagle;  or, 
better,  see  the  sun  make  the  hills  lean  for  him  in  his  daily 
round,  to  settle  hack  under  the  cold  of  night.  If  the  moun- 
t.iins  could  slop,  would  they  not  gently  hum  such  a  figure  as 
this  over  anii  over  and  over  :  iB,a.ss6-8)  d  [1-4  ),  d,  c  sharp,  b 
ab.srp.  b  sharp  (1-8),  c  sharp  (1-4).  c  sharp  (1-41. 

§  Note. — Victory,  undoubtedly.  And  yet  why  does  theca- 
dence  chord  fall  upon  the  third  '  Is  something  further  to  be 
looked  for  ?  Ah  1  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  triplet,  the  6-8 
motion  to  beiucnpahle  of  reaching  the  final  solution  of  life. 
Youth,  with  its  inexperience,  its  high  bent  and  its  caprice,  fa- 
vors the  triple  motion  ;  there  is  in  it  a  little  of  the  curvet  and 
the  magniloquent,  which  anguish  or  triigedy  prunes  away  in 
good  time.     The  romantic  is  insufficient  for  itself. 

11  Oboes,  clarionets,  fagottos  and  horns. 

*  Violas,  violoncellos  and  contrabassi. 

t  14od  measure  of  Allegretto,  or  5th  measure  after  the  first 
episode  in  A  major. 

t  Coda  to  Scherzo  and  also  before  the  ",\ssai  meno." 

§  t'ompare  the  oSth  measure.  Allegretto,  for  instance,  with 
the  IGth  measure  of  the  Allegro  con  brio--{24th,  reclvonioE 
the  repeat). 
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When  the  resources  of  art  seem  well  nif,'h  exhnusteJ, 
we  lire  carried  to  still  liiijher  flijlits  in  jierio'ls  of  cx- 
cellin;;  majesty.  In  joy  like  this  \vq  learn  truths  tiiat 
snilncss  may  help  teai-h  us,  hut  itself  eouhl  never  re- 
veal. Weieel  the  hrolherhooil  of  man,  and  that  suf- 
ferint;  is  hut  an  inciilent  in  ilie  life  of  the  soul.  Beet- 
hoven himseli' said, ^ihis  is  "one  of  my  very  hest" 
woiks.  (Letter  to  J.  P.  Salomon,  ISl.i).  Over 
particular  heauties  of  the  work  one  could  Iin;^er  lonj^. 
The  crisi.s  introiluecd  at  the  H.3d  measure,  Alle^jrct- 
to — what  a  vast  si;;h  terminafini;  in  paroxysmal  pain 
— it  shudders  like  the  recoiIin[r  surf  that  has  spent  its 
utmost  upon  the  unyiehlitii;  hreaker. 

The  flute  sin^^s  elo<|uently — e.ach  sufferer  respond- 
ing less  fluently,  with  i;reater  emphasis  ;  the  weight 
desceutls  with  erer  adderl  mass  upon  those  terrihle 
coujjlets,  /fir//>s/;/(o — anrl  the  last  hope  of  deliverance 
by  .active  effort  is  cxhau-ted.  The  very  least  note  of 
tlii.s  r^i^antic  dissolution  is  indispcnsahle.  *  *  There 
is  nothing:  in  all  experience  adequate  to  sucii  a  compo- 
sition, except  the  ^lorv  to  tlie  world  of  havini;  fm*  a 
while  detained  such  an  author.  Just  as  the  hreadlh 
of  treatment  urges  for  more  jterformers  than  it  would 
be  practicable  \o  assemble,  so  docs  the  greatness  of 
ideas  contained  therein  transcend  the  actual  and  look 
beyond  to  the  dream  of  the  poet,  or  to  jjropbetic  vis- 
ion. An  intellectual  nature  so  energetic  as  to  su- 
perintend inspirations  of  such  magnitude,  can  stand 
for  huinanity  to  a  distant  future,  as  a  symbol  of  Oi- 
viue  power.  If  it  is  the  province  of  An  to  develop 
the  latent  sense  of  Beaiitv  in  man,  to  bring  into 
clearness  the  indistinct  but  cverheckoinng  l^ossible, 
sundy  little  should  lie  needed  to  incite  us  to  love  an(l 
study  works  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  labor  and 
genius  that  have  gone  before:  they  have  made  the 
habitable  earth  more  hahitahle,  and  the  gift  "f  Life 
more  welcome  to  ns. 


Beethoven's  Sjrmphony  in  A. 

[From  the  Cry^ttil  P.-iIncP  I'roprauuncs). 

This  Symphony  was  written  in  the  early  part  of 
ihc  }'car  ISl  2,  the  original  manuseri[it,  in  the  [tos- 
sr^sjon  of  Herr  I'aul  iMendelss(din,  of  lierlin,  the 
l'i"tiicr  of  the  composer,  hcaiing  the  autograph  date 
1  :ih  May.  Four  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  pro- 
ciihiion  of  the  .5th  and  Oth  symphonies  (the  C  minor 
and  I'astoral),  an  interval  for  which  I'eetboven  re- 
venged himself  by  achieving,  in  the  space  of  some 
six  months,  another  ])air  of  Colossi — namely,  this 
and  the  Sih  symphonies  (the  latter,  dated  October, 
1812),  which,  however,  except  in  the  fact  that  tbey 
aie  colossal,  and  are  the  oti'spriug  of  his  mighty 
mind,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  or 
with  those  that  precisded  them.  Mi'.  Thayer's  re- 
searches, embodied  in  bis  accurate  and  interesting 
work,  indispensable  to  the  rtccthoven  stu  lent,  Cftro- 
7C'/'i'//sc/(c,s  I  crc*?/c/iji/ss  ihr  W'uhr  fiC(l;i'irfii.<,  give  no 
support  to  the  doubt  expressed  by  I5crlio7.  in  bis  in- 
teresting remarks  on  ibis  symphony,  that  itwascotn- 
pose<l  as  early  as  the  Kroica.  On  the  contrary,  they 
fix  it  definitely  to  the  date  above  named.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  also  that  the  (irand  I'ianol'orie  Trio 
in  H  llat  (Op.  97),  though  not  published  till  after 
the  7th  .and  8tb  s3'!nplionies,  and  tliereiore  nuinbereil 
after  them,  was  really  composed  a  year  before  them 
— namely,  in  JIarcli  ISII. 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  another  slalement  by  JL 
Berlioz  in  one  of  bis  clever  J'liiillei'ms,  that  the  17- 
7vnv  of  the  symphony  was  written  three  times  over 
before  it  sati-fied  its  author.  The  rumor  may  have 
originated  in  lieethoven's  habit  of  writing  and  re- 
writing his  themes  and  passages  in  his  sketcli-hooks, 
which  contain  the  most  curious  and  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  severity  towards  the  olVs]iring  of  his 
brain,  whom  be  would  sacrifice  again  and  nL'ain, 
erasing  ami  altering  times  without  nnnihcr,  till  he 
was  completely  satisfied.  But  he  usually  confined 
this  process  to  bis  sketeb-books,  and  except  in  the 
Lfoiiora  overtures  I  remember  no  instance  of  bis 
making  two  complete  scores  of  the  same  work.  Cer- 
tainly no  second  version  of  any  movement  of  this 
one  is  known. 

The  Symphony  in  A  remained  f<n'  a  year  and  a 
half  in  manuscript  and  unheard.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Grosse  Kcdouten-Saale  in  Vienna,  on 
the  8Ib  December,  ISl.'i,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
where  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  armies  endeavored 
to  cut  off'  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Leipsie.  Much 
enthusiasm  was  felt  in  Vienna  on  the  sulject  of  the 
concert,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  lend  a  helping 
band.  Besides  conducting  the  |ierformance  in  per- 
snn,  Beethoven  contributed  two  new  works  to  the 
programme,  the  "Battle  Symphony"  and  that  now 
lu'ture  us.  The  orchestra  jiresented  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance, many  of  the  desks  being  tenanted  by  the 
I  most  famous  musicians  ami  composers  of  the  day. 
iSpohr  and  Mayscdcr  played  among  the  violins,  Mey- 
erbeer and  Hummel  had  the  drums,    and  Moseheles 


the  cymbals.  Even  Beethoven's  old  adviser.  Kapell- 
meister Salicri,  was  there  among  the  players.  There 
was  a  black-haired,  thick -set,  short-sighted  lad  of  fif- 
teen in  Vienna  at  that  time,  named  Franz  Schuliert, 
who  had  tinisbed  his  own  first  symphony  only  six 
weeks*  before,  and  we  may  depend  n|.)on  it  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  the  room,  tbongli  at  that  time  too 
insignificant  to  he  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts. 
The  performance,  says  Spolir,  was  "(]uile  masterly," 
the  slow  movement  was  encored,  and  the  success  of 
the  concert  extraordinary.  Beethoven  was  so  much 
gratified  as  lo  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  all  the  per- 
formers. The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  12tii  De- 
cember, and  the  symphony  \vas  ])layed  again  more 
than  once  before  the  '27tb  of  the  following  March, 
when  it  was  performed,  together  with  its  twin  broth- 
er, No.  8.  The  two  were  published  together  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1810. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  bis  nine  sym])boiiies  for 
wdiieh  Beethoven  chose  the  key  of  A;  indeed,  it  is 
his  only  great  orchestral  work  in  that  key.  Mozart, 
too,  would  seem  to  have  avoided  this  key  for  orches- 
tral compositions,  out  of  bis  forty-nine  symphonies 
onlv  two  being  in  A.  Of  nine  sympbonii-s  of  Schu- 
beit,  and  five  of  Sehmnann  (including  the  "t)vcrture 
Scherzo  and  Finab;"),  not  one  is  in  this  kev.  liut, 
on  the  other  band,  compare  Mendelssohn,  of  whose 
four  published  symphonies,  one,  the  Scotch,  is  in  A 
minor:  another,  the  Italian,  in  A  major.  JJeelbo- 
ven's  other  important  compositions  in  A  are  the  so- 
called  Kreutzer  Sonata, t  the  fine  and  [loetical  Piano- 
forte Sonata,  (*)p.  Uil,  and  tlie  jiostbumous  t^narlct, 
0|i.  I.'i2  ;  hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  nothing  hut 
the  symphony  had  ever  been  written  in  that  key,  that 
alone  would  iiavc  been  suflicient  to  immortalize  it. 

In  form  the  seventh  syin|)hony  varies  little  from 
the  accepted  model  on  whicli  the  Eroica  and   B    fiat 
symphonies    are    formed.     In  iho  ^rfirrzo  alone  is 
there  any  obvious  variation,  though  that  is  of  some 
im|iortance  as  having  probably  given  rise  to  a  still 
further  dejiartiire  from  precedent  adopted  bv  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn.     I  allude  lo  the  repetition 
of  the  trio,  which  is  twice  played  inst'ead  of  once  as 
in  the  former  svmjihonies,  and  ^vhich  no  doubt  led 
to  the  practice  of  having  t:vo  trios,  as  in  Schumann's 
B  llat   and  (;   major   symphonies  ami    in  MendcU- 
sobn's  recently  published  "Cornelius  March."     This 
innovation  increases  the  length  of  the  movement  to 
nearly  double  what  it  would  have  been    under  the 
original   ]ibm.     Here,  and    in  the   eighth  only,  has 
Beethoven  substituted  an  nlUqrtlfo  for  the  usual  .-lii- 
dantr.  or  l<!r</hcllo,  but,  licyoud  the  name,  the  two  al- 
leijretlos   have   no    likeness  whatever. — Strange,  the 
strength  and  variety  of  this  prodigious  genius  !     Of 
his  nine  symphonies,  not  only  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  eadi  quite  difi'ercnt  from   that   of  any  of  the 
others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  the  Eroica 
with  No.  7,  or  No.  4  with  No.  8,  or  the  first  and  sec- 
ond :  not  only  this,  hut  each  of  the  four  movements, 
which  com|)ose  each  entire  symphony,  is  entirely  and 
absolutely  distinct  from  all    the    other    eight    C(urcs- 
ponding  movements  which  form  part  of  the  others. 
The  sym|ihonies  of  Mozart  and  of  Ilaydu  have  not    j 
only  a  family  likeness  of  stature,  cast  oi"  countenance, 
general  licaring  of  the  whole  person, but  even  between 
the  separate  features  of  each  there  is  a  strong  similar- 
ity that  makes  it  difiicult  to  keep  them    apart,  clear 
and  distinct,    in  the  recollection.     The   slow  move- 
ments of  the   G  minor   and   .Tupiter  Symphonies  of 
Mozart,  or  bis  minuets  in  the  same  and  the  E    flat 
Symphony,  \\ill  afiord  an  in.'^tance  of  what  is  meant. 
Their  general  character  is  so  similar,  that  it  requires 
some    little    consideration  to  <liscntangle  thetu  one 
from  the    other.     But  in    Beethoven's    movements 
who  ever  ex])ericnced    any  difficulty    of  this  kind  ? 
The  minuets  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  eighth 
symphonies,  or  the  srhtrzoa  of  the  Eroica,  the    C  mi- 
nor, the  seventh,  and  the  Choral,  are  all  as  individu- 
al and  distinct   as   if  they  were   written    in  different 
measure,  and  different  Icmpo,  and  dilTcrcnt  form,  in- 
stead of  bring,  so    far  as  those  ]jarticul::rs  are  con- 
cerned, all  cast  in  one  mould.     And  so  in  like  man- 
ner with    all    the    other    movements.     Each  nlhrji-o, 
each  andante  and  each  Jinahi  statids    forth    in    one's 
memory  with  a  living  individuality   which  makes  it 
impossible  to  confound  it  with    any  other.     In   this, 
as  in  some  other  respects,  the  only  comparison  with 
which  I  can  compare  Beethoven  is  Shakespeare.   Let 
anv    non-niusical  reader    (inclined,    perbajis,  to    be 
sceptical  at  wdiat  I  have  said)    think   of  the    radical 
diff'ereuee  between    OlhiiJo    and    Hamht,    Kiw]  John 

*  Tlie  nianusrript  of  Scliuberfs  first  symphony,  in  T),  in 
possossion  of  Dr.  .Schneider  of  Vipnna.  be;irs  tlie  i.i^rriptiou. 
"Per  28te  Oct.  1813.  Finis  et  Fine,"  at  the  end  of  the  last 
moTotnent. 

t  Oil  the  cover  of  one  of  HeetliOTpn's  sketch  kooks  (lettered 
El  in  the  Itoyal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  loiind  in  his  own  writing 
a  variation  of  the  title  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  wliicli  appears 
hitherto  to  have  e-capcd  notice — "Sonata  scritt.a  in  nn  flilo 
brillante  quasi  come  dun  concerto,"  "brillante"  beins 
scratched  through,  and  "molto  concertante"'  written  above  it- 


and  King  Lmr,  Twel/lli  Niqlit  and  iluch  Ado  aho\it 
Xothiiii/,  The  Ti'inpnU  and  the  ilidsiwimrj  Nii/ht's 
Vieam  :  and  further,  between  Desdeniona  and  Imo- 
gen, !JIiranda  and  Cordelia,  Lance  and  Touchstone, 
and  he  will  realize  my  meaning  better  than  if  I  were 
to  write  a  volume. 

The  svmphunv  opens  with  an  introduction,  poco 
sostenuto,  far  surpassing  in  its  dimensions,  as  well  as 
in  breadth  and  grandeur  of  style,  those  of  the  first, 
second,  or  fourth  symphonies,  the  only  others  of  the 
immortal  nine  which  exhibit  that  feature.  This  in- 
troduction is  a  wonderfully  grand  and  impressive 
movement,  and  rcseinbles  a  \ast  and  stately  portico 
or  hall,  leading  to  the  great  galleries,  corridors,  and 
ai>artments  of  a  noble  palace.  The  transition  from 
the  introduciion  to  the  "first  movement"  proper,  the 
I'itiK'e,  by  an  Iv  forty-eight  times  repeated,  and 
echoed  backwards  and  forwards,  between  the  flutes 
and  oboes  and.  the  violins — a  passage  now  listened 
for  with  dcliglit  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in 
the  whole  work — was  for  a  long  time  a  great  stumb- 
ling-block to  the  reception  fif  the  symjihony  both  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  I '/race  itself,  into  which 
the  truly  daring  and  original  passage  just  alluded  to 
leads,  is  a  movement  of  wonderful  lire  and  audacity. 
The  principal  theme,  in  its  character  and  in  the  fre- 
quent emidoymcnl  of  the  oboe,  has  a  quasi-rustic 
air;  but  there  is  nothing  rustic  about  the  way  in 
which  it  is  treated  and  developed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  surpassed  in  dignity,  variety,  and  richness, 
by  any  of  I'eelboven's  first  movements. 

'  It  is  difficailt  as  well  as  presumptuous  to  compare 
masterpieces  so  full  of  beauty  and  slrength,  and  dif- 
fering so  com]delely  in  their  character,  as  do  the  nine 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  but  if  any  otie  quality 
n'lay  be  said  to  distinguish  that  now  hefoie  us,  where 
all  its  (pialilies  arc  so  great,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
th"  most  ynmanth-  of  the  nine,  by  wdiicb  I  mean  that 
it  is  full  of  swift,  unexpected  changes  and  contrasts, 
which  excite  the  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  whirl  it  suddenly  into  new  and  strange  regions. 
In  Ibis  respect  the  C  minor  perhaps  most  nearly  re- 
sembles it  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  (/os  surpasses 
lliiil.  There  are  some  places  in  this  I7otcc  wdiere  a 
sudden  change  occurs  from  I'urli^simo  to  pianissimo, 
which  have  an  cft'cct  unknown  to  me  elsewhere.  A 
sudden  change  from,//"  to/./iin  the  full  hurry  and 
swing  of  a  movement  is  a  favorite  device  of  Beetho- 
ven's, and  is  always  highly  effective,  but  here  the 
change  from  loud  to  soft  is  accompanied  by  a  sim- 
ultaneous change  in  harmony,  or  by  an  interruption 
of  the  figure,  or  a  bold  leaii  fiom  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale — producing  the  most  surprising  and 
irresistible  eff'cct.  This  Vii:cKf.  is  full  of  these  sud- 
den eff'ects,  and  tbey  give  it  a  distinct  charai'ter  from 
that  of  the  opening  movements  of  any  of  the  other 
symphonies.  The  ibytlim  is  marked  as  strongly  as 
ji'ossible  throughout.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  which 
doci  not  contain  its  two  groups  of  dotted  triplets, — 


is 


varied  and  treated  in  the  most  astonishingly  free  and 
bold  manner. 

Not  less  strongly  marked  or  less  persistent  is 
march  of  the -Iz/f'/Vc/fo,  which  is  all  built  upon 
following  rhvlhm  ; — 


the 

the 


-f—i—\—9 *— ; 


or.  to  use  tlie  terms  of  metre,  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee, 
a  dactyl  and  a  s]iondce.  Here  again,  there  is  hardly 
a  bar  i'n  the  movement  in  wdiicb  the  perpetual  stroke 
of  the  rbvthm  is  not  heard,  and  yet  the  feeling  of 
monotoiiv  never  intrudes  itself.  It  is  full  of  melan- 
cbolv  beauties  :— the  vague  soft  chord  in  tlie  wind 
instr'umenis  with  which  it  begins  and  ends;  the  in- 
cessant beat  of  the  rhythmical  subject  just  spoken  of; 
the  lovclv  second  mciody,  which,  beginning  in  the 
tenors  as'  a  mere  subordinate  accompaniment,  be- 
comes after  awhile  the  principal  tunc  of  the  orches- 
tra. But  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  passage 
where  the  clarinets  come  in  wdth  a  fresh  mciody,  the 
kev  changing  at  the  same  time  from  A  minor  to  A 
maior,  an7l  the  eff'cct  being  exactly  like  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunshine.  During  this  truly  heavenly  mel- 
ody, however,  the  bass,  with  a  kind  of  "grim  repose," 
Keeps  up  inexorably  the  rhythm  with  which  the 

— — :^— •— iirzz^g-g^ 

movement  started,  like  the 

"One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  which  throws 
Itf  black  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  amd  our  woes." 

of  the  poet.     No  wonder  that  this  Allegretto  was  en- 
cored at  the  first  performance  of  the   symphony,    or 

I  that  it  was  for  long  the  only  movement   of  Beetlio- 

I  ven  that  could  be  endured  in  Paris. 
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The  iliiiil  tTiovcmenr — Pnsfo,  wwd  asmi  nu^no  prns- 
'c — not  (Miiitlod  .ScAf:/-;vj  nrul  7V/V>)  cont:iins  a  i))is- 
SiiLTC  for  till'  Iionis,  which  is  :is  oiJLrmii!  uikI  impressive 
."S  nnyihiiiii-  else  of  lii-'liinven'-^,  if  not  even  iiioro  so. 
The  olccMi-iciil  rclinn  to  the  theme  of  tlie  Sr/ti!r::o,  sif- 
t(M'  the  pass;\[;o  alluded  to,  will  not  fnil  to  he  noticed. 
The  extension  t;ivcn  to  this  ninvemcnt  liy  the  repo- 
titioii  of  the  trio  has  alrcndy  heen  sfiokeii  of.  Bnth 
the  Allrqrdt.n  and  the  Scherzo  partake  of  tlio  ronian- 
tie  I'haractrr  oi  the  first  moveineut,  Uiou;;h  fruni  dif- 
ferent Pauses. 

Nor  is  the  7'V/?rt/<?  less  full  of  fiery  ^c^'dus  and  of 
feet  than  the  otliers,  or  less  characteristie  of  its  au- 
thor, thou^^h  it  is  wanting;  iu  those  sudden  "loman- 
tie"  ('han!2;es  which  (as  I  iiavo  with  niueh  difMdencc 
attempted  to  sliow)  distin^^^iish  tiie  first  movement. 
It  redeets  rather  the  juodif^ious  force  and  en<-rp:y  and 
the  K'"''"'  i*oui;h,  Iiumorous  aspect  of  Beethoven, 
ahrupt  and  harsh  in  his  outward  manner  and  speech. 
In  the  preccdinp^  movements  this  outward  harshness 
hut  rarely  appears.  Force  and  vi^ror  they  cxiiihit  in 
every  bar,  hut  it  is  rather  the  jj:eiiernl  nature  of  tlic 
man,  his  command  of  beauty — that  weli-spriii;:;  of 
loveliness  and  ^nicc  whicli  lay  deep  heneath  his  ex- 
terior— and  his  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  that  dis- 
tinn^uish  them.  In  tho  Finale,  however,  his  more 
ohvidus  external  characteristics  have  their  sway. 
"Beetlioven,"  snvs  Spohr,  "was  often  a  little  hard, 
not  to  say  raw  in  his  ways  ;  hut  ho  carried  a  kindly 
eye  under  his  bushy  eyebrows."  It  is  this  side  of  his 
character  which  appear  to  mo  to  be  reflected  by  this 
Finale. 

These  wonderful  works — tho  nine  symplionies  of 
Beethoven — the  yonn;j;est  of  which  is  nearly  fifty 
years  old,  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  tlioy  were  written. 
Every  time  they  are  played  they  seem  to  become 
more  youthful,  more  free  from  obscurity,  fuller  of 
meaniiij;!:  and  beauty,  and  more  secure  acrainst  the 
attacks  of  time  and  fashion  ;  like  the  e;reat  statues  of 
antiquity,  and  like  a  few  (a  very  few)  pictures  of 
more  modern  <late,  they  appear  destined  to  last  as 
Ions:  as  the  human  race  itself. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  great  works 
were  not  always  so  loved  and  appreciated,  but  have 
had  to  work  their  "way  throut:;h  misunderstandinfj 
and  coldness,  as  all  creat  thinn;s  alwavs  will.  Even 
so  eminent  a  musician  as  Weber  received  this  very 
symphony  with  the  following;  words  : — "Theextrav- 
Qf^ances  of  this  n;reat  f;enius  have  at  length  reached 
their  climax,  and  Beethoven  is  nocv  ripe  for  a  mad- 
house." The  particular  passage  which  excited  this' 
unlucky  outburst,  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  Vivace, 
where  the  basses  repeat  this  figure — 

not  less  than  cloven  times  over — a  departure  from 
precedent  which  was  enough  to  ])oison  tlie  miiirl  of 
one  of  tho  most  romantic  composers  in  tlio  world  to 
the  romantic  changes  and  contrasts  of  tho  rest  of  the 
movement,  now  so  delightful  to  us.  It  is  a  lesscm 
worth  remeinliei'inj;;;,  that  the  innovations  of  one  nj^e 
are  the  settled  laws  of  the  next. 
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Organs  in  Chicago. 


Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  western  improve- 
ment in  musical  aspirations,  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  considerable  number  of  good  sized 
organs  erected  in  Chicago  daring  the  past  year. 

For  several  years  the  most  complete  organ  here 
was  one  of  Erben's  in  St.  Tnul's  (Universalisf) 
church.  It  has  three  manuals  and  alout  twenty- 
eight  stops. 

About  a  year  since,  Wm.  Jolinson,  of  Westfield, 
erected  in  the  First  Baptist  church  here  the  largest 
instrument  in  tlie  city,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  his 
works.  It  has  throe  Manuals,  and  a  Pedal  of  thirty 
ke3'S.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty-four  draw-stops, 
and  over  three  thousand  pipes.  Tlie  number  of 
pipes,  bowever,  gives  an  illusive  idea  of  the  real 
power  of  the  instrument,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  a  largo  number  of  mutation  and  compound  stops. 
Iu  the  Great  Organ,  there  are,  I  think,  eleven  ranks 
of  mixture ;  in  the  Swell,  nine  ranks  ;  and  in  the 
Choir,7?ye.  Besides  there  is  in  the  Great  a  Twelfth 
and  Quint,  and  a  Quint  in  the  Pedale.  Moreover 
the  number  of  reeds  is  open  to  exception.  Tiicre 
are  iu  ihe  Great  three  trumpets  of  IG  ft.,  8  ft.,  and  4 
ft.,  respectively  ;  in  the  C.'ioir,  a  Clarinet;  in  ihe 
Swell,  a  Trumpet,  Oboe,  Musette,  and  Vox  Hums. 


na  ;  and  in  tho  Pedale  a  Trombone.'  Owing  to  tho 
great  amount  of  "mixture"  and  reeds  the  tone  of  the 
full  organ  is  universally  criticized  by  connoisseurs. 
Yet  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  "played  this  organ  with  more  satisfaction  than 
Ihe  one  in  the  Boston  Music  Ilall."  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes,  and  "when  doctors  disagree" 
how  shall  wc  ignorant  "suckei's"  form  an  opinion  ? 
There  was  also  a  grave  oversight  iu  this  organ,  in 
that  the  Choir  organ  does  not  contain  a  stop  soft 
enough  to  accompany  a  solo  in  the  Swell.  The  best 
thing  now  is  the  Stopped  Diapason,  and  this  has  too 
much  body  and  is  not  a  suitable  quality  of  tone. 
Yet  the  instrument  hag  many  excellencies.  The 
Violone  in  the  Pedale  is  a  very  successful  stop.  So 
also  tho  Violoncello.  The  exterior  is  also  very  im- 
posing, about  t]iree  ilionsand  dollars  having  been 
spent  on  the  case. 

More  recently  Mr.  Johnson  has  erected  an  organ 
of  two  Manuals  in  the  Union  Park  Congrcgational- 
ist  church.  This  is  well  spoken  of,  but  I  h.avo  not 
heard  it.  It  contains  about  thirty  stops  and  cost 
about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  Pedale  contains 
three  slops,  and  the  Great  a  1 6ft.  Open  Diapason. 

Henry  Erben  has  recently  erected  an  organ  of 
similar  extent  in  Christ  Church.  It  is  much  liked. 
But  by  consent  and  acclamation  of  all  connoisseurs 
the  best  organ  we  have  is  one  just  erected  in  Dr. 
Hatfield's  (Centenary  M.  E. )  church,  by  E.  &  G.  G. 
Hook,  who  I  suppose  in  New  England  are  not  un- 
known to  fame.  This  magnificent  instrument  is  not 
unlike  those  in  the  Swodenborgian  and  St.  James's 
churches  in  Boston,  and  the  beautiful  one  recently 
erected  in  the  Westminster  church  at  Elizabeth,  N.J,, 
described  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  The 
Centenary  organ  has  three  Manuals.  The  stops  are 
distributed  in  this  wise  :  Great,  eleven  stop?  ;  Swell, 
eleven  stops  ;  Solo,  eight  stops  ;  Pedale,  four;  Me- 
chanical movements,  eleven,  two  of  which  are  pedals 
operating  stops  of  Great  Organ.  The  summary  of 
pipes  in  this  organ  is  not  large,  the  total  being  only 
about  2,.30O.  And  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
organ  contains  only  nine  ranks  of  mixture,  and  one 
Twelfth.  Nor  are  the  reeds  numerous.  There  are  ; 
Great,  one;  Swell,  two;  Solo,  two,  one  a  "free 
reed  ;"  Pedale,  one.  As  usual  in  the  Hooks'  organs 
the  tone  is  delightful.  The  symmetrical  adjustment 
of  the  power  and  qualities  of  tone  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  instrument  is  most  admirable.  The 
fnll  organ  is  grand,  dignified,  sombre  enough,  yet 
brilliant  and  clear.  Every  one  of  the  solo  stops  is  a 
gem  in  its  way.  The  Melodia  is  a  well-known  "spe- 
ciality" of  the  Hooks.  The  Clarinet  is  pronounced 
perfect.  The  sweet  Dulciana  in  the  solo  organ  is 
soft  enough  to  accompany  the  softest  possible  solo  in 
tho  Swell.  And  then  the  comfortable  and  agreeable 
pneumatic  action  !  And  the  pneumatic  couplers 
place  the  instrument  under  easy  control  of  the  play, 
er.  With  combinations  prepared  the  player  can  place 
his  hands  on  the  keys  of  the  Great  organ  and  control 
nine  distinct  clei)rces  of  power  ivit/ioiil  removing  his 
hands  from  the  kei/s  or  operating  the  swell  pedal.  Most 
of  the  organists  of  the  city  have  tried  this  organ,  and 
all  alike  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  And  then  the 
case  deserves  notice.  Almost  the  entire  front  above 
the  "belt"  consists  of  pipes  richly  ornamented  in 
bright  colors  and  gilt.  In  the  back-ground  towers 
the  great  swell-box.  The  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  pipes,  tho  beautiful  curves  presented  to  the 
eye,  and  the  happy  contrast  of  color,  render  this  ex- 
terior unique  and  beautiful.  The  organ  stands  in  a 
recess  behind  the  pulpit,  on  a  floor  six  feet  above  the 
main  floor  of  the  room.  The  choir  gallery  is  a  low- 
er continuation  of  tho  gallery  which  surrounds  the 
other  three  sides  of  tlie  church.  The  gallery  fiont 
makes  a  sweep  downwards  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the 
house,  so  that  the  whole  front  is  continuous. 

The  church  itself  has  enough  of  the  social  elemeii: 
to  ra.ider  it  a  fit  subject  of  comment  in  a  journal  like 


this.  The  auditorium  is  on  the  second  floor,  and 
will  comfortably  scat  twelve  hundred.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  beautiful  minor  audience  room  in  which 
the  Sabbath  School  is  held.  Here  may  be  comforta- 
bly scntefl  over  eight  hundred  people.  The  average 
attendance,  at  the  Sabbath  School  is  about  seven  hun- 
dred. Below  this  room  is  the  basement  which  con- 
tuins  a  conipletelji  furnished  kitchen  and  a  dining  room, 
irith  table  accomvmdation  for  one  hundred  and  JifliJ  at 
once.  This  is  for  "festivals,"  etc.  Great  is  the 
West!  DiiR  Frevsciicktz. 


Auber  at  Eighty-Six. 

{By  ".Spiriiiion"  in  tint  Evening  Gazette.) 

Ilei-c  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Mons,  Aubcrfwbo, 
by  the  way,  is  nt  work  upon  a  new  opera  comique  to 
be  performed  next  wintei"  !)   which   is  interesting-: —   1 
Mons.  Anbcr  is  a   singular  character.     Nobody  will    ; 
ever  tell  everything  about  him.     Nobody  may  flatter  ] 
himself  he  thoroughly   knows   that  composer.      Wo 
relinguisl)  tlie  task  of  explaining  that  happy  man  to 
whom  everything    has  ])roved    propitious,    althoui^h 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  constantly  seen  him  . 
every  evening  walk  slow-ly  towards  the  Grand  Opera  j 
or  Italian  Opera  where  be  faithfully  (ills  his  wor.icd  j 
seat,  and  have  constantly  followed   him   into  society 
where  about  two   o'clock  A.  M.  this    little  old  man 
with  an  inscrutable  face  still  keeps  his  own  in  conver- 
sation with  the  nimblest  minds.     He  is   an  old  man 
who  defies  time  and  is  seen  walking  on  the  boule-  | 
yards  after  midnight  without  an   overcoat.     He  still  | 
loves  at  eighty-six  what   he  loved  in  the  morning  of  I 
life,  and  he  has  made  the  Parisian  public  accept  his 
tastes.     The  authority  of  age,  the  magic  of  talents,  a  1 
complete  absence  of  human  respect,  an  unconcealed  | 
contempt   for   humanity,    an    obstinate  persevering  j 
practice  of  the  Epicurean's  creed   have    led    him   to) 
saaifice  nothing  of  his  whims  and  fancies  to  that  so-  f 
cieTy  which  would  have  given  him  in  exchange  com- 
pensations wdiich  he  probably  does  not  value.     Ap- 
plied to  another  class  of  ideas  this  would    be  called 
wisdom  ;  but  so  far  as    Mons.  Auber   is  concerned 
Minerva    has  nothing   to  do.     Venus,    rather  than 
Pallas,  is  his  goddess,  and  if  we   credit    famous    ru- 
mors familiar  to  all  Parisians,  it   is  not   she    he   in- 
vokes when  his  hand  is  on  the  fingerboard  summon- 
ing inspiration  which  is  rarely  deaf  to  his  call.      Af- 
ter a  life  of  labor  Mons.  Auber  has  attained  the  ideal 
Balzac  pursued    during    a  \yhole    month,    the    only 
month  of  his  life  when  he  was  seen  at  tho  Grand  Op- 
eia  and  in  the  Bois    do  Boulogne.     For   fifty  years 
Jlons.  Auber  has  daily  appeared  to  every  eye  like  an 
elegant  idler  who  was  ignorant  of  work.     For  fifty 
years  he  has  been  present  at  every  ball,  every  festi- 
val, every  pleasure.     Races,  parties,  concerts,    thea- 
tres have  all  numbered  him  among   their  spectators. 
It  seemed  the  title  of  head  of  the  French  School  giv- 
en him  was  a  sinecure  ;  and  while   other  composers 
less  prolific  than  him  felt  constrained  to  retire  from 
the  world,  to  seek  a  secluded   spot  in    some  valley's 
most  distant  nook  or  in  some  haven  of  the  Norman 
coast  to  labor  in    peace  without  interruption,  Mon.s. 
Auber  plunged  headlong  into  the  surf  of  Paris,  let  it 
roll  him  where  it  would,  gained  new  strength  in  this 
e'«;>rHo  of  pleasures  and   found  new  life  and  eternal 
youth  where  his  friends  and  rivals  found  nothing  but 
wrinkles  and  cares.     Rossini   draws  out    his  watch  I 
every  minute  to  see  how  many  pulsations  he  has  and 
is  an  uneasy  and  timid  invalid  who  refuses  to  consid-  i 
er  death  and   eternity.     Mons.   Auber   replied  to  a  : 
young  tenor  who,  seeing  the  success  of  "Le  Premier  ; 
Jour  de  Bonheur,"  asked  for  a  part  in  the  composer's  i 
next  opera :  "Reckon  on    me,  I  will   send  you  ray  i 
score  from  the  graveyard."     This  sceptic  old  man 
who  recalls  Anacreon  smiles  at  death.     Everybody  ! 
quotes  his  sprightly  sayings,  bis  repartees,  his  sal- 
lies.    He   is   seen   every   night   surrounded    by  the 
dresses  of  four  pretty  women,  his  assiduous  compan- 
ions.    He  never  misses  a  first  performance.     He  car- 
ries everywhere  bis  sprightly  mind   and  his  prompt 
repartee  under  his  tired,  oppressed  air.     He  moves 
slowly  but  securely,    without  cares,    without   envy, 
without  remorse.     He  leaves  official  and  stiff  bear- 
ing for  objects  which  please  him.     He  knows   nn  ar- 
istocracy but  that  of  plastic    beauty,  and    his    opera 
glass  discovers  in  the   highest  tier  a   pretty   face  fnr 
which  he  is  tempted  to  redress  fate's  injustice   l)y  of- 
fering it  his  parquet  scat.     Nevertheless  this  harmo- 
nious bcinir  has  nothing  of  the  troubadoi"  about  him. 
He  has  no  laughter  on  his  lips.      His  mouth  is  not 
screwed  up  amiably,  he  scarcely  smiles  when  he  lets 
fly  a  sarcasm  or  a  keen  remark.     He  is  sure  of   him- 
self.    He  sufKces  to  himself     He   has  a   sort  of  ar- 
tist's dignity  which  supplies  the  place  of  that  human 
respect  e.xpected  from  all  men.     He  carries  abreast 
his  place  of  chapel  master  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
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post  of  hiKli  pi-icst  ofCytherea,  His  first  day  nf  hap- 
I'lMcss  lias  lastcl  nil  iiis  life.  He  lias  not  known 
winter.  His  head  does  not  lienil.  His  white  liair  is 
not  powdc-rcd  with  snow,  Init  with  almond  trep  flow- 
ers.  Kvcfylhint,' is  forgiven  him,  everything  is  Inw- 
fnl  m  him.  There  is  no  doubt  the  3|)hcrc  in  wliieli 
he  lives  is  the  very  eondilion  of  the  cxistenee  of  his 
f.'ilents.  An  ohl  man  of  his  age  cannot  he  trans- 
pmnied,  and  the  atmosjdiere  of  feminine  objeets  is, 
pcrliaiis,  the  only  air  he  can  hieathe.  Nothing  eonlil 
snrprise  ns  more  and  make  a  ileeper  inipipssion  on  us 
than  this  artistie  lon^evitv,  like  some  tree  riven  and 
wrenched  by  old  mcc  whieh  is  still  covered  wiih  flow- 
ers all  the  year  round.  The  last  melody  which  has 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  this  composer  of  80  seems  a 
niffhtiiifrale's  sonp;  cnminc  from  a  nest  hiilden  in 
some  willow's  cleft  while  the  leaves  Yanf|ni.«hcd  by 
the  winter's  winds  have  forsaken  the  naked  boughs. 


Leipzig. 

Tlie  new  npcta  house,  s;ud  to  lie  onu  of  tlie  nio:^t 
pfrfoft.  and  lifaiitifiil  in  Europe,  nfter  he  inj;  deilic.a- 
ted  in  Jannnry  with  a  perfonuiint'e  of  Goethe's  //>///• 
qniin,  &c.,  was  op(.*neii  fur  opera  early  in  Fcl)runry, 
l-lfJcllo  loadinc:  off.  Special  pains  were  bestowed  on 
the  jierfonnanee  to  make  it  more  excellent  than  usu- 
al ;  and  the  L-^onora  of  Frauloin  Liiwe.  the  Flores- 
tan  of  Ilerr  Gro<*;,  the  ,Ta(|uiiio  of  Ilerr  Reldin^;  are 
hi'^Hily  praisfd.  Next  fallowed  a  course  of  Italian 
opera.';,  wiih  Mile  A^laia  Orijcni  for  prima  donna, 
w!io  was  educated  in  the  <;chool  of  Vinrdot,  and  hid'* 
fair  to  he  a  cilnrnfrn  sin,L''''i'  "f  the  first  rank,  f.riria, 
La  Suitii'iiiif'iilti,  thi.!  Ji.n-I»  r  •>/'  S<  i-il!f,  yVonifnir,  and 
Ivossini'.s  OfJ/o  were  ;:ivrn,  all  in  (ierman,  the  otiier 
singers  hein;,'  mostly  (iernian.  On  the  ^Gtii  Feb. 
Mile.  Or^^eni  was  to  rinse  her  en^af^ement  with  the 
]»nrt  of  A^alhain  Dry  Frci/sr/,uf=. 

T'he  lOlh  (iewandhaus  Concert  {>rarch  .'•)  fidl  on 
the  I25t!i  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  these  con- 
certs, which  was  celehrated  accordin^'ly  by  a  pro- 
(jramuie  made  up  wholly  from  the  compositions  of 
the  directors  durinj;  the  last  25  vcars,  namely:  tlic 
Concert  Overture  by  Julius  Kietz  (184S-54,  and 
1856-00)  ;  Aria  from  J-JI/Jah  and  Violin  Concerto  by 
Mendelssohn  (lS.'J5-4.'i,  and  1H46-47)-  *'Fril!tUmfs- 
Fdiifdnip"  hy  Gadc  (1844-4t)J;  A-major  Sympho- 
ny by  Reineckc  (since  ISGO)  ;  Audintr  and  ><}icrzo 
niprirriosn  Jnr  violin  by  David  (1S47-8,  am]  1854- 
.')(■))  ;  l.iuJtr  for  soprano  and  male  cliorus  by  Fcrd, 
Ililler  (  1843-44). —  Here  i.s  a  summary  of  oilier  con- 
cerls  since  our  last  : 

17th  Gewandhaus  Concert ;  Suite  No.  4,  L-.ichncr 
(conducted  by  the  eompo'-er);  Violin  Concerto,  A 
minor,  No.  Tt,  Moliipic  ( Hcrr  Ferdinand  Lanti)  ;  Air 
tVoni  I  Ion  JtKDi,  Mozart  ( .Mme.  Janner-Krall);  Solo 
Pieces  for  the  Violin,  Lanh  ;  and  snnss  with  piano 
Mme.  Janner-Knill). — Concert  of  the  Dilettanti  Or- 
chestral Association  ;  Symphony  in  D  major,  Mo- 
zart ;  Marcli  from  the  M/dsuuimn-  SifjU's  /Jiraiii, 
Mendelssohn  ;  "Die  7hfjai::fit(n,"  Robert  Volkmann, 
arranjxed  for  piano  by  H.  Schoneck. — Ninth  Concert 
of  the  Euterpe  Association  :  Svmphony  in  G  major, 
Haydn  ;  Violin  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  No.  T),  Mo- 
lifpic  (Ilerr  Auerl  ;  Choru.s  for  female  voices  frouj 
li/aurhe  (If  Provence,  Cheruhini ;  Soh^s  for  Violin. 
Spolir  and  Auer ;  and  overture  to  f.r.ontn-r.  No.  :t. 
BcetbovcTy 

Concert  of  Chamlicr  Music  pivcn  by  Kiedel's  As- 
sociation :  G  major  Trio  for  Stringed  Insirunicnrs, 
Op.  0,  No.  I. Beethoven  ;  "Volkslied  and  Gesjin;;c," 
for  an  alto  vuice,  IJubinstein  ;  D  maj_::r  Tiio.  Op. 
70,  No.  1,  Beethoven  ;  Sonjrs,  Lassen,  Holstein, 
Krcmlintr  ;  and  Pianoforte  Quartet.  ()p.  47,  Schu- 
mann.— FI;:hth  concert  of  the  lOnlerpe  Association  : 
Preluib:-  to  Ln/irnt/rin,  K.  AVaizncr  ;  Air  from  0!>cioii, 
Weber  (Mile.  Spohr)  ;  Sccoml  Concerto  (F  minor), 
Op.  21,  Chopin  (Mile.  Dietrich  from  Praj;uc)  ;  Svni- 
]ihony  in  D  minor,  Op.  12fi,  Sclmmann  ;  Solos  for 
Pianoforte,  Bach.  Sclmmann,  and  KafT;  Sonus, 
I-Circbner  and  Sehuhcrt. —  Concert  of  tlie  Pauliner 
Vocal  Association  :  C(mccrt  overture  (No.  2).Jailas- 
sohn  ;  "Der  Mori.'cn,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  Uu- 
binstoin ;  Air  from  Josr/Jt,  Me'hnl  f  Ilerr  Wiede- 
mann) ;  Quartets.  IPiujumann,  Vidkmann,  and 
Schumann  ;  Scotch  Melody,  arran;_'ed  Ijy  Brncb  ; 
'"Marchen"  for  solo,  choins.  and  orchestra,  II  Gotz  ; 
"Das  Grab  im  Buscnto"  for    chorus    and    orchestra, 


Ncsslor  :  "Der  Jtiirer  Heimkehr."  Bcinecke  :  Not- 
tnrno.  ( 'hojiin  ;  B;illad,  Op.  20  Reineckc  ;  "Volks- 
lieder,"  Herbeck  and  Silcher  ;  and  "Der  Lands- 
knecht,"  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  Herbeck. 

Ei^'iiteentb  Gewandliaus  Concert  :  Svmpbonv  in 
A  major,  Mendelssoim  :  Air  with  ohhiiqato  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  Mozart  (Mile.  Peiter  from 
Basle,  and  Herr  von  Inten)  ;  Concerto  for  Violmi- 
cello,  No.  1,  A  minor,  Goltermann  (Ilerr  Heprnr)  ; 
and  music  to  Eqm'^ut,  Beethoven,  with  conneetint; 
verges  bv  Mosenireil.  the  sonps  snno:  by  Mile.  Keiter. 

Ooncprt  for  the  Orchestral  Fund  :  Overture,  to 
Ki'xilij  M<nif,nl.  Peinccke  :  Violin  Concerto,  David- 
off  (peiformcd  by  the  composer);  Toccata,  Bach; 
Nocturne,  Etude,  and  Polonaise.  Chopin  ;  Fantasia 
on  Don  Jvnn,  IM7X  (Herr  Tansi-j)  ;  Solos  for  Vio- 
loncello (Herr  Davidoff)  ;  and  "Harobl  Symphony," 
Berlioz. 

Paris. 

The  correspondent  of  the  On-hc^tyn  (March  10) 
writes  : 

M.  Ambroise  Thomas  h:is  written  an  opera  of 
"I/nmli't,"  and  has  not  failed  ;  nav,  he  deserves  suc- 
cess. }\\s  " ITfimht''  is  a  cbicsienl  com|)Ositfon  of 
inire  taste,  but  wliieh  the  public  will  probably  say  is 
"chaste,  but  trvini.'  ;"  it  is,  however,  saved  l>y  tlie 
insertion  of  one  L'cm,  n  pearl  of  ^rreat  price,  which 
liubtens  up  the  whole.  I  should  tell  yon  that  Faure 
was  Jldniht.  He  is  so  charminjx  nn  actor,  and  look- 
ed the  part  so  well,  that  we  were  tem]ired  to  wish  be 
had  a  trreat  deal  more  sincrinir,  or  no  sinuimr  at  all. 
Mild  so  ni"<;Iif  have  )-ilavcd  Ihnulit  n  la  Cbnrlcs  Ki'm- 
blc.  Mile.  Nilsson  was  Ophill'i  ;  Mile.  Guevmard. 
the  (j,iiern  :  M.  P>elval,  the  Kivn — which  did  not 
nineh  matter;  and.  abis,  poor  (iho^i!  lie  was  dressed 
in  hri^'ht  armor  and  a  sort  of  fool's  cap  in  steel,  and 
aeeompanied  bv  a  chorus  of  l'Iios  and  truniii^'s,  ns 
if  Danes  were  fiL^btincr  beneath  the  walls.  The  or- 
chestra was.  ns  usual  there,  perfect  :  the  overture  was 
very  pretty,  ospcciallv  some  movements  wliich 
brou^'ht  back  the  dead  Lucia  and  '"Snlla  Tom'^a." 
The  lirst  act  briiiL'S  IlumJft  (the  Dane)  and  Oplnlin 
(the  Swede)  t(>i:ether.  He  is  melancholy,  and  slie 
a<ks  him.  "Pour  (pioi  deiounuz-vons  les  ycux  ?'* 
which  i:ives  Nilsson  and  Fame  so  nice  a  duet  that 
the  house  settled  in  its  place,  and  tbouL'ht  it  wns  in 
for  a  iz()i)(\  time.  Mile.  Nilsson  then  sanq:  a  charm- 
ing! sou'^  ;  M.  Collin  one,  neither  so  c'>od  nor  so 
well  snuir  :  tlicn  the  G/ioxt  was  invoked  in  rather 
Ijhostlv  mn^ic.  and  came  on.  when  we  trot  dull.  T 
rcu'iet  to  Siiv  so,  but  the  second  and  third  acl-5  — 
which  are  devoted  to  the  bcavv  scenes  between  71am- 
/</ — "inv  moiher'' — "mv  nnc!<^'' — with  a  ncriodieal 
visit  from  the  "Ombra  Adorala."  "The  sidrit  of  my 
sainted  sire" — were  very  weary inir.  While  Mile 
Nilsson  was  on  the  sta^c  wc  are  all  rip;hf,  and  her 
aria — 

P.I  ni:iin  'If-jMiU  hiiT 

N'a  pn.«  teucli'j  nianviln. 

was  a  proat  oft'ect.  The  scene  of  the  players  was 
bad.  The  "play  was  the  tliinir."  bni  it  was  a  pesti- 
lent tbinir:  in  fact,  the  opera  bid  fair  to  lap^e  into  a 
traiiedy,  with  the  accompaniment  of  sad  music.  The 
pantomime  and  fuiale,  which  took  up  half  an  liour, 
j  will.  I  suppose,  be  mercifully  spared  our  succes.'.ors 
in  that  stall.  The  third  act  has  some  line  music, 
hut  stil!  it  is  lieavy  music.  We  have  "To  be,  or  not 
to  be"  (/-V>v,  on  vr  pas  c/rc),  and  "Go  to  a  nunnei-y" 
(,-l//c;  dims  un  rloifyr.)  ;  indeed.  I  hnvo  never  seen 
such  fidelity  in  translation  ;  but  there  is  no  air  nor 
sweetness  in  the  music  which  is  married  to  that  itn- 
mortal  (if  translated)  verse.  The  Q>i>ni.  in  rather  a 
crand  duo  with  M.  Faure,  tel!s  ns,  ^'//amht,  ma  d<ni- 
Icurest  immense."  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  iliird 
act.  'I'hcn  (bincim: — a  ballet  in  "fi'iinhf,"  fi'rirrz- 
Vina,  a  ballet  ! — set  in  for  about  an  hour  ;  and  very 
prcttv  (hmsnisrs,  anyihina-  but  warmly  clad,  danced 
before  ns.  probably  to  warm  themselves,  in  a  scene 
wliich  was  simply  charmini:  :  and,  indeed.  T  may  sav 
that  it  was  irenerally  ac-roed  the  scenery  and  decnra- 
tlons  were  worthy  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  in 
the  best  of  its  many  ^rand  d:iys.  AUrv  a  "])as" 
which  was  verv  pretty  to  the  vounir.  and  which  to 
the  ciders  l)mu2"bt  back  a  cclebrnted  /"fs  de  (hn.r. 
d;inccd  by  one  {_'erito  and  one  Perrot  years  a*>o.  in 
the  "/jrrdrs  Ft^ea,"  Ophdia  came  in  mad,  and  san^, 

K  Tos  jenx,  inP!=:imi.':. 
PernKitttK-moi  de  gr."Lce. 

And  here  I  pause,  and  chanijc  my  tone.  P'p  to 
ihis  time  the  o;.cra  had  been  dull — decidedly  dall  ; 
.-iiid,  when  Nilsson  wns  not  siiuriiii:.  or  Fnnre  acnnT, 
T  believe  the  house  rather  wi-^hed  it  all  over.  Pnt 
the  fourth  act  would  have  not  only  savcil.  but.  ^^\■^^*^ 
popular  an  infinitely  heavier  opera,  "We  knew  in 
Paris  that  Nilsson  was  clever  and  pretty,  nice  to  sec. 
and  charminp^  to  look  upon  ;  that  she  could  ncl,  and 


could  sint;  ;  bat  I  do  not  think  the  best  jud»e  in 
Paris  could  have  predicted  that  she  could  have  been 
the  Ophelia  of  tballfourth  act.  "11  est  mort,  je  suis 
sa  yeuve,"  she  murmured  sadly,  and  then,  radiant 
with  smiles,  broke  out  into  Hebe-like  mirth.  They 
were  dancing  round  her,  and  she  paused  in  her  grief 
to  listen  to  the  waltz,  and  then  san^  it  joyously.  A 
moment  later  she  said  : 

Anil  will  Iip  nof.  coine  a^ain  ' 
And  will  lie  nnt  cimie  ii^aiu  .' 
No,  no,  he  is  deiid; 

and  then  the  fair,  brilliant  face  ft£?ain  changed  its  ex- 
pression, and  Op/iflni  scattered  flowers  and  sniiles 
for  the  memorv  of  her  love.  The  ntn-^ie  is  hfuniilul 
— siniplv  beautiful — hut  still  the  actress  in  ilii-  -rem* 
cnirrossed  all  attention.  Then  the  chorus  dnncrd  otV, 
and  Op}iilia  was  left  alone — alone  before  that  Inke 
whose  deadly  waters  were  about  to  receive  her.  Then 
tliere  hurst  forth  a  choru.s  from  an  unseen  choir,  and 
Op/ir/iii  fratbered  her  senses  and  listened.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  ranlv,  if  ever,  seen  such  aetin;^ — --iich 
play  of  feature,  such  expression  of  feelinL'.  The 
house — a  verv  critical  but  very  intclli>:ent  one — was 
hu.'hcd,  as  if ''^/;/(r//(i  was  the  personal  care  and  af- 
fection of  each.  Great  l.-idies — not  the  mo^t  sen-^i- 
tivo  of  our  creatures — crafty  statesmen,  hard  b;iiik- 
ers,  stern  politicians,  friv(dotis  qnntUn^.  wen-  inute:d- 
mo>t  with  alarm  as  poor  Oph'Hii  rc'-olv.-d  fo  t;ikc 
that  "too  much  of  water."  Mile.  Nilsson  was  re- 
called twice  diiriuix  this  net.  and  tiie  whole  hous" 
rose  and  ap[dauded  her  tr.iiitl  iirtistie  eoneepiion. 
To  more  than  (piie  person  thi'  OpfuFni  of  ^Ilh\  Nils- 
son  will  t;o  down  10  the  <_:rave  liidicd  with  the  ni'-m- 
orv  of  Jenny  I>tnd  in  '* /i"l,ry(n,"  and  Paili  in  "Sun- 
niiuihnln 

With  the  death  of  Op/i>!ia,  who  ibiafs  off  under  an 
electric  li^'ht,  rather  like  "The  Lily  Maid  of  the  As- 
tolat,"  the  interest  iti  the  opera  ceases.  There  is  a 
chorus  of 'jraye-di;rii:ers,  and  Faure  has  a  line  air, 
"Comme  une  p:"de  fleur  ;"  bni  with  NiNson,  exit  our 
rftf^ard  for  the  opera.  I  think  "/A;m/c/"  may  be  safe- 
ly set  down  as  a  success.  It  is  not  a  hue  w^ik  ;  it 
is  indisji'-tably  heavy  and  dull,  but  it  is  nhove  ihe 
nyeraire,  arni  clevitr.  and  tin'  mcnutrv  of  Ophrlia  is 
enouL'h  to  provoke  a  second  and  third  visit,  juul  to 
induce  all  your  friends  to  iro  too. 

AMsri:nn\M- — The  ci^hlli  Felix  Mcritis  eoncert 
bron;;ht  us  the  followiui;  ]n'o;j;ramnn!  :  I.  Symjiho- 
phony  No.  .1.  op.  .'30  (  Metubdssohn)  ;  2.  Air  from 
Mnrsehner's  opera  "Ifntis  ILHitiq  :"  ."J.  Concerto  for 
violinc  (PodeJ;  4.  Overlnre  "Rosrnnuridc."  (Schu- 
bert) ;  .").  Air,  "In  i/w-.^ffi  fn)nha  osnir/i''  (P,cc{hoveu); 
G.  ,-i'-/'';'//'o  and  Hondo  for  violine  ( Vionxfemp^)  ;  7. 
f'l).  "Ani  Mvir.*'  jjoem  of  H.  Heine.  niu<ic  by  F. 
Schubert,  [h]  ''An  Miqnon."  poem  of  fJoethe.  musie 
by  B'Ctbovcn  ;  8.  Overture  "/>(>  UV/AerAs  fjnnsrs," 
op.  124  (Beelhovcn).  As  .(^inixer  wc  hatl  Herr  Iler- 
mann-Pbilippi  from  Wiesbaden  ;  as  violinist,  Mine. 
Wii.MA  Ni'.RrnA-NoRM.VNN  from  Stoekh()lni  'fhis 
talented  airist  is  a  member  of  that  very  musical  fam- 
ily from  Biiinn  (Moravia),  consisiini:  of  iwo  l>n»rh- 
ers  (pianist  and  violoncellist),  and  two  sisters  (pian- 
ist and  violinist  )^  who  some  years  a;:o  made  such 
frequent  and  successful  excursions  throutib  Gertnany. 
Wiima  Neruda  in  the  year  1864  married  Ilerr  L. 
Normann  (born  in  Stockholm  in  1831),  a  pupil  of 
Lindbjad  and  a  well-known  artist  and  comfioser  in 
Sweden.  ITerr  Normann  has  been  teacher  ;ir  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Music  in  Sroekholm  since  ]8.")7. 
and  roval  K(spiJ.!nieif.t(r  there  since  ISlU.  A*;  for  his 
"accomplished  wife"  {sti/ly  dn  jour}  i^Uo  really  is  a 
first-rate  artist.  I  do  not  think  one  could  easily  find 
so  remarkable  and  talcmtcd  a  violinist  of  the  fair  sex, 
except  perhaps  Domcnica  Teresa  Mihmollo  ;  but 
.«ince  her  marriai^e  she  is  lost  to  the  public  at  larLre. 
Mme  NoruKinn  has  the  facility  of  Wieniawski.  ihc 
feelin;;  of  Joaeliim.  It  was  astoni-bini  with  what 
correctness  and  itplomh  she  performed  the  Sjiirited 
but  ditTicult  Adagio  and  Hondo  by  Vieuxtenijis.  She 
was  each  time  frantically  cheered,  and  thrice  recall- 
ed at  the  cud. — Orcli. 

AixhA  CU-KVKJAA'. — At  the  fnnrth  Subscription 
Concert.  Hcrr  .loacbim  [)l:>yed  wiih  LTcat  success  ji 
Violin  Concerto  by  Hen-  Brneh,  in  juldilion  to  ib.-t 
by  Beethoven.  Artiong  the  other  pieces  j.erfonned 
were  Symphony  in  D  major.  Mozart;  (icsan;;  der 
(laister  iiher  den  Wnssern,"  Ferdinand  Hiller;  and 
Overture  to  Ohjmpia,  Spontini. 

Ei-itEnFFLD. — The  proirramme  of  the    hist    Sub. 
scription  Con'-ert    contained    scenes    frfun     Ibn-    P 
Wa<jner's    FUf-.i/cmh r     IfnlJiiiidLr,    and    Schumann's 
Gcnovcva. 

M.VNXnElM. — Shakespeare's  Trmprf;f  v:\0\  Herr 
Taubert's  music  has  been  very  fivorably  received. 
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KoENKiSBERG. — On  tlic  21  St  |  Miii'di,  1 82S,  lion- 
Dorii,  who  has  been  Court  Citpi'llniri^tfr  in  Hi^rlin 
Kini^o  1849,  comniciircil  liis  piililii'  ciucer  liy  condtu'l- 
iri;;'  Af  Miirnn  in  thi';,  his  nativn  (own.  This  year-, 
tlicrcforp,  lie  will  Imvo  fiillillctl  the  duties  of  a  rou- 
(luctor  f'oriy  yt^arN.  Next  to  HeiT  Krchs,  of  Diesdon, 
ho  luis  wii?l(lc(l  the  hnlnn  lonj^tM"  than  any  (lerrnau 
uiusiciau  livin;^.  the  ohli'sf  oCnll,  Ilc.rr  Tiai'huer,  of 
Muuich.  iuiviuix  ia'f'u  latrlv  |HMisioiU'il.  Duriuf;-  this 
lou^  (icrioii,  Hurr  Dorn  lias  oOiciated  in  Kiinij^sherp, 
Dautiic,  Loipsic,  Ilamburgli,  Uign,  Cologne  and 
Berlin. 


iI)luT(|Iji*s  lournal  of  IPusir. 


BOSTON,   APRIL,  11,  18G8. 


Music  in  Boston. 

Mendelssohn  Qu:ntettf,  Club.  On  Tuos- 
ilay  eveninL'.  Mai-ch  31,  with  tlie  fourth  concert, 
the  niin-teentli  season  came  to  an  end.  The 
Cliickerinj  Hal!  was  crowded,  and  the  pro- 
{jranime  of  peculiar  interest,  the  three  ^reatmas- 
ters  of  classical  chamber  music  only  being  rep- 
resented, Beethoven  having,  very  properly,  the 
lion's  share. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  in  A,  op.  00  .  .  .  .BpethoTPn. 

Allegro.  Schtfrzo.    .Vdacio  and  Finale,  .Allegro Tivuce. 

Messrs    Perabo  .and   Fries. 

Quartet  in  B  flat.  No   69   Haydn. 

Allegro.  Andante,  Minuetto,  and  Finale  AUepro". 

Sonata  for  Piano Mozart, 

a,  Allegro  maestoso,  b.  Andante cantabile.    c,  Finale.  Presto. 
Ernst  Perabo. 

Seventh  Quartet  in  F,  op.  159 Beethoven. 

Allegro,  .\lh'gretto  Sotierzando.  Adagio  molto  e  mesta, 
Finale  Allegro,  Theme  russe. 

IJeit.her  of  Beethoven's  two  predecessors  were 
greatly,  tliouuh  they  were  characteristically  rep- 
resented. The  Haydn  Quartet,  smoothly,  clear- 
ly flowinrr,  reflecting  his  serene,  cheerful,  child- 
like spirit,  complete  and  elegant  in  form  and 
style,  was  very  beautiful,  but  perhaps  a  little 
tame  after  the  marked  in<lividuality  and  happy 
inspiratlo''  of  that  Beethoven  Sonata.  In  the 
execution  it  was  good  clear,  even  quartet  play- 
ing as  we  have  heard  for  a  long  while. — It  was 
good  to  hear  for  once  one  ofMozart's  piano  Sona- 
tas, and  Perabo  had  selected  one  of  thebest.one 
of  the  strongest,  the  most  full  of  matter  (Inhalt) 
and  of  passion,  while  it  has  the  spontaneity  and 
grace  with  which  his  genial  creations  always 
charm.  It  was  the  one  in  A  minor.  No  5  in  Bit- 
son's  edition.  He  played  the  first  Allegro 
with  great  fire  and  sustained  force,  bringing  out 
the  contrasts  of _/"ort«s)?H()  ani  piwiissimo  in  those 
bold  organ-point  passages  after  the  repeat,  where 
the  angry  figure  forces  its  way  along  through 
chords  or  rather  discords  of  the  ninth,  with  start- 
ling effect.  The  Andante  and  the  Presto  move- 
ments are  also  of  marked  character,  especially 
the  last,  and  were  made  to  tell  with  great  point 
and  beauty  in  the  rendering — though  perhaps  at 
times  with  some  excess  of  force. 

The  two  Beethoven  works  are  noble  ones. 
We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
singularly  happy  Sonata  in  A,  for  piano  and 
'cello,  which  has  no  slow  movement  except 
tlie  brief  introduction  to  the  Finale.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played  again  by  Fries  and  Perabo, 
and  caused  great  delight. — The  Quartet  in  F  is 
the  well-known  No.  1  of  the  three  dedicated  to 
Prince  Ra-soumollsky.  What  a  stride  had  the 
gigantic  genius  made  from  the  six  cjuartets  of  op. 
18  to  these  !  Though  doubtless  happier  in  the 
rendering  this  time,  it  recalled  ths  impression 
that  it  made  upon  us  some  fifteen  years  ago  when 
the  Club  first  introduced  it.  Now,  as  then,  we 
must  say  : 


It  is  haril  to  believe  that  the  opus  number,  59, 
can  mark  Ihe  true  date  of  this  composition.  In 
sh-ange  indivi(hialily  of  thought  and  manner,  in 
remoteness  from  all  common  forms,  in  utter  new- 
ness of  invention  and  of  exploration  as  it  were  in 
wondrous,  untried  s|ilicrcs,  it  seems  in  advance 
of  flie  symphonies  of  the  same  date,  indeed  of  all 
the  .symphonies  except  Ihe  ninth.  Those  are  all 
clearer  anil  more  readily  appreciable  to  the  com- 
mon ear  than  are  these  quartets  of  his  middle 
period.  Does  it  not  show,  that  in  quartet  writ- 
ing the  composer  invites  you  to  communion  with 
his  most  interior,  esoteric  life  ;  that  in  this  form 
of  Art  he  sets  down  the  most  advanced  posts  in 
his  spiritual  and  artistic  progress  V  The  ideas 
are  nervous,  bold,  unique,  pregnant ;  and  the 
rhythmical  forms  unfolded  Into  the  most  intricate 
and  subtle,  yet  symmetrical  and  expressive  fine- 
ness of  divisions. 

Mr.  Otto  Dresei.'s  first  "Reading"  of  piano- 
forte music,  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
though  it  came  on  Fast  Day,  and  while  the  heav- 
ens were  blackened  with  the  first  April  shower 
(fallacious  promise  of  "ethereal  mildness  !")  drew 
together  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  com- 
pany at  Chickering's.  There  is  no  need  of  as- 
suring those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present,  that  it  was  a  feast  of  excpiisite  music  ex- 
quisitely interpreted.  These  were  the  choice  se- 
lections, all  from  the  more  modern  romantic  school 
of  true  tone-poets. 

Capriee Ferd.    Hiller. 

.Seherzo Rob.  Schumann. 

Fantaisie Chopin. 

Etude Chopin. 

Three  Mazourkas Chopin. 

Two  "Fantasie-stUcke" Au^.  Saran. 

Intermezzo Otto  Drepel. 

Slumber  Song Rob.  Schumann. 

Introduction  antt  Rondo Chopin. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  has  written  many  good 
things, — some  so  good  as  to  make  one  wonder 
that  such  a  mass  of  works  in  all  forms  from  his 
prolific  pen,  all  respectable,  muslcian-like,  vastly 
superior  to  the  common  run,  have  made  no  more 
enduring  mark.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  per- 
haps Ihe  first  musician  living  now  in  Germany, 
though  Robert  Franz  shows,  in  the  less  ambitious 
sphere  to  which  he  confines  himself,  more  of  orig- 
inal creative  power,  besides  having  so  deeply 
"lived  himself  into"  the  polyphonic  art  of  Bach. 
This  Caprica,  full  of  live,  fresh  fancy  and  felici- 
tous expression,  shows  what  Hiller  citn  do,  and 
made  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  the  other 
readings.  Of  the  larger  Chopin  pieces,  the  Fan- 
taisie (In  F  minor,  op.  49)  and  the  bright  Rondo 
(in  E  flat,  op.  16)  with  stately  introduction  in  C 
minor  like  a  Concerto,  the  former  is  the  less  fa- 
miliar, and  a  work  of  rare  power  and  beauty,  rich 
in  variety  and  contrast.  Schumann  appeared 
once  in  the  bolder,  more  fantastic,  and  once  in 
the  gentler,  sentimental  phase  ;  and  both  were  of 
the  finest  instances.  The  two  "fancy  pieces"  of 
Saran,  the  pupil  of  Franz,  whose  few  published 
piano  pieces  have  given  such  decided  promise, 
but  who  seems  to  have  quietly  withdrawn  of  late 
years  from  a  field  for  which  he  has  shown  so  clear 
a  calling,  still  assert  their  marked  originality. 
Mr.  Dresel's  own  little  Intermezzo  and  "Slumbsr 
Song,"  which  he  added  at  the  end,  were  plainly 
very  welcome  and  wear  well. 

Of  this  week's  "Reading"  we  must  speak  next 
time.  Three  more  light  up  the  musical  pros- 
pect, and  will  come  along  on  the  remaining 
Thursdays  of  the  month. 

"  The  Son-  &  Strakger." — The  ch.arming  little 
parlor  Operetta  with  which  the  young  Mendelsschn 
of  twenty  (1S29),  on  his  return  home  from  travels 
ahroad,   surprised    his    parents     on     the    anniver- 


sary of  their  "silver  wedding,"  was  performed  for 
the  first  lime  in  this  country,  last  Wednesday  night, 
in  tlio  annual  hcncfit  concert  o(  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Peck,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Music  Hall. 
"  1  Ifiiith-.lir  aus der  Frciiide" (Halarn  frem  Abroad) 
is  the  real  title,  clianged  as  above  in  England.  It 
was  done  all  in  the  family,  with  aid  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  afterwards  kept  in  sacred  privacy, 
until  three  or  four  years  after  the  composer's  death, 
when  it  was  publicly  performed  in  Leipzig.  The 
hero  of  the  little  plot,  the  youug  soldier  restored  to 
the  anxious  mother,  typifies  himself.  The  libretto, 
originally  written  by  his  friend  Klingemann,  who 
died  a  few  years  since  in  England  (can  we  forget 
sitling  by  the  side  of  the  sweet  old  gentleman,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  listoniug  to  Mme.  Goldschmidt  in 
Elijah  !],  has  since  been  rearranged  and  expanded, 
partly  by  Mr.  Chorley  for  the  London  edition.  The 
argument  is  simply  tliis  : 

In  a  village  of  Suahia,  one  day,  Ursula,  the  may- 
or's wife,  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  house,  spinning, 
and  sadly  thinking  of  her  absent  son,  Herrmann,  who 
had  enlisted  some  years  previously,  and  from  whom 
they  had,  for  some  time,  heard  nothing,  although  the 
mayor  had  patiently  spelt  out  all  the  war-news  in 
their  paper,  whicli,  in  those  slow-moving  days,  was 
so  old  when  it  arrived  at  the  village,  that  the  face  of 
matters  might  have  entirely  changed  in  the  world 
since  its  first  printing.  Lishelii.  ward  to  the  burgo- 
master, enters,  and  endeavors  to  cheer  up  the  good 
Ursula,  who  is  ever  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things. 
She  succeeds  partially,  ami  then  proceeds  to  make 
preparation  for  tlie  morrow's  jubilee,  whicli  is  to  be 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  may- 
orship of  her  guardian.  Kau:,  a  pedlar,  now  enters, 
and,  suspecting  that  some  kind  of  merry-making  is 
in  view,  questions  LIsheth,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  profit,  and  also  what  pleasure,  he  may  receive 
in  the  coming  festival.  He  is  somewhat  impertinent ; 
and  she  is  quite  relieved  by  the  approaeli  of  Herr- 
mann, the  long-lost  sou,  who  has  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a  musician,  and  who.  after  a  while,  mal;es  himself 
known  to  her,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  for- 
ward pedlar. 

Soon  after,  the  pompous  but  good-hearted  mayor 
enters,  and  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  excitement 
of  Lisbeth,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Kavz  enters,  and  the  mayor  mistakes 
him  for  an  expected  military  officer.  Kaiiz  gives  an 
account  of  the  tender  meeting  of  Hemnnnn  with  the 
young  lady,  representing  Herrmann  to  be  a  vagabond 
musician.  The  mayor  and  his  wife  will  believe  no- 
thing against  Lisheth  ;  but  Martin,  the  vigilant  night- 
watchman  of  the  village,  entering,  he  is  ordered  to 
arrest  all  vagabonds. 

Next  follows  a  comical  serenade  scene,  in  whieh 
Herrwann,  as  serenader,  is  internipted  by  Kauz,  in 
the  dress  of  a  watchman,  who  makes  unearthly  noises 
on  his  hsrn  to  drown  the  pretty  guitav-music.  Herr- 
mann revenges  himself  by  borrowing  the  cloak  and 
lanlern  of  the  tipsy  Martin,  and  arresting  Kauz,  whom 
he  frightens  well. 

The  morning  dawns,  and  the  pretty  Lisheth  is  seen 
decorating  the  liouse-front  with  flowers,  after  which 
she  disappears,  to  advance  again  with  a  procession  of 
villagers,  who  come  to  congratulate  the  mayor  on 
the  arrival  of  his  golden  anniversary.  Kauz,  having 
assumed  a  shabby  military  dress,  now  tries  to  pass 
himself  oft'  as  the  son  of  the  mayor,  but  is  speedily 
put  to  confusion  by  the  advance  of  the  real  Herrmann, 
who,  being  a  real  military  officer,  threatens  to  take 
him  as  a  recruit.  He  is  only  loo  glad  to  re-assume 
his  true  rote  of  pedlar. 

The  spoken  dialogue,  wdfich  forms  the  larger  part, 
is  very  natural  and  clever  and,  with  the  music,  it 
would  make  a  capital  thing  for  "private  theatricals." 
On  this  occasion  it  was  omitted,  and  the  entire  music 
given,  with  a  good  orchestra  of  thirty,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  B.  J.  LiKC.  The  charining 
Overture,  about  the  best  thing  in  it,  so  fresh  and 
genial,  and  in  the  vein  of  the  opening  of  the  Italian 
Symphony,  was  already  familiar  here.  The  cheer- 
ful sky  it  spreads  over  us  is  clouded  by  the  sweet,  sad 
Eoniance  of  Ursula,  musing  on  her  absent  son,  a 
touching  contr.atto  strain,  sung  with  good  style  and 
feeling  by  Jliss  Addie  Ryam.  Then  a  duet  of  the 
sad  mother  cheered  by  the  bright  .soprano  of  Lisbeth 
(Mrs.  H.  W.  Smith)  seeking  to  win  her  thoughts  to 
t'le  gay  festival  preparing.  Then  Lisbeth.  left  alone, 
yields  to  her  own  sad  mood,  and  sings   of  the  absent 
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lover.  All  this  is  natural  ami  pleasing  niiiBic,  tliough 
it  hoi'omes  slightly  monotonous  and  tame. 

Then  begins  the  comic  part  of  the  music,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  Pedlar's  voluble,  conceited  song  : 
"lamaroamer  bold  and  gay."  which  was  dashed 
off  with  capital  spirit,  as  was  all  his  music,  hy  Mr. 
Rddolpitsen',  with  very  bright  and  care-dispelling 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Hermann's  song  about 
the  "evening  bells,"  sweet  and  tender,  but  a  little 
too  long,  was  beautifully  sung  in  Mr.  Jamh.s  "VVuit- 
nky's  best  style  and  voice  (tenor),  which  is  pure  and 
delicate,  and  told  with  more  power  than  usual.  The 
Terzet,  after  Hermann  has  revealed  himself  to  Lis- 
both,  in  which  the  Pedlar  tries  to  keep  him  from  her, 
is  charminglv  humorous.  Still  more  so  the  Trio 
belwcen  the  olil  couple  and  the  Pedlar,  with  his  cal- 
umnious tale  against  the  lovers, — and  all  the  funnier 
that  the  old  Mayor's  part  musically  is  written  wholly 
in  one  note,  of  which  anluous  task  Mr.  M.  W. 
WiiiTNKY,  Willi  his  round  bass,  aci|uitted  himself 
honorably,  though  at  the  end  ho  had  to  drop  an  oc- 
tavo for  a  shadow  of  variety  I 

The  best  of  the  whole,  however,  is  the  Serenade 
scene,  Hermann's  mysterious  strain  "  TIs  now  the 
hour  when  spirits  rise,"  with  the  interruption  of  the 
pretended  watchman's  street-cry  and  horn  ;  and  then 
the  rival  (lenor)  watchman,  who  arrests  him.  All 
this  is  mightily  ell'eclive  and  amusing,  and  reveals  a 
real  comic  vein  in  Mcndcdssohn.  A  short  orchestral 
interlude,  Ailii'/io,  suggestive  of  Night,  follows,  end- 
ing with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Spring-like  Overture 
by  way  of  prelude  to  the  buoyant,  bright  soprano 
song  :  "  The  flowers  are  ringing,  '  which  Mrs.  Smith 
sang  with  great  llcxibility  and  evenness  and  in  line 
voice.  The  work  enils  with  a  couple  of  nice  choruses, 
which  were  sung  as  qiunlets.  and  sounded  very  much 
like  some  of  Mendelssohn's  part-songs.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  success,  and  wo  hope  wo  may  hear  it 
again,  and  with  the  dialogue  and  action. 

For  a  first  pait  to  his  concert  Mr.  T'cck  had 
brought  together  almost  loo  many  attractions.  But 
the  length,  protractcil  bv  the  inevitable  c7)cor«^.s  wher- 
ever there  is  a  long  str  ing  of  songs  presented,  was 
shortened  on  the  other  hand  by  the  omission  of  the 
longest  and  hy  far  the  most  important  piece,  the  Vio- 
lin Concerto  of  Mendelssohn.  To  the  sincere  re- 
gret of  all,  Mr.  Cari,  Rosa  was  disabled  hy  an  ac- 
cident to  one  of  his  hands  ;  he  "faced  the  music" 
bravely,  though,  in  one  sense,  hy  frankly  coming  on 
the  stage  and  pleading  his  own  excuse  in  the  most 
simple  and  convincing  wav.  An  orchestral  piece 
would  have  done  well  in  its  place,  and  midc  the 
whole  feel  shorter,  hy  breaking  un  such  ft  succession 
of  vocal  solos.  The  onlv  orclicstral  piece  was  the 
delightful  Pn'<-io^u  ( )vcrture  of  Wohcr.  which  it  was 
a  treat  to  hear  again. 

jradame  PAitr.i'A-liosA  was  in  remarkably  fine 
voice  even  for  hor,  and  sang  Millard's  "Waiting," 
full  of  lirilliant  hird-lke  trills  and  echoes,  which  took 
mightily  with  the  audisnce,  a  florid  Aria  from  Liml'i, 
and  a  couple  of  ballads  for  encores,  all  in  her  hearti- 
est and  most  triumphant  manner.  Miss  AnELAinE 
Pnii.i.iri's  sang  the  Uomanz.a  :  "Son  leggero,"  from 
Maria  dl  Ilolitni,  in  admirable  voice  and  stvle  ;  also 
a  rather  common  scniimciital  song  by  Blumenthal, 
"The  Message,"  in  which  we  could  sec  no  occasion 
for  an  on-hcstral  accompaniment.  Sirenuonslv  re- 
called ,  she  gave  luucb  pleasure  with  a  playful  Span- 
ish song.  Mrs.  S.MITII  had  bomiuets  rained  upon 
her  after  her  fluent,  brilliant,  but  rather  mechanical 
rciulering  of  "/u»/«';iv(  ml  xili'iiziu."  Mrs.  Isabel 
BLAN'CiiAUr)  made  a  very  encouraging  debut  in  a 
somewhat  florid  aria  by  Centemcri.  She  has  a  deli- 
cate mezzo  soprano  of  warm,  sym|)athetic  ipiality, 
eveidy  developed,  fresh  and  tolling,  and  sings  with 
chaste  and  good  expression.  She  gave  the  ballad  of 
the  "Three  Fishers,"  upon  being  recalled,  ^^r. 
WiiiTMKV,  liasso,  im|irovcs  constantly  in  voice  and 
stylo.     His  lai^o  tones,  even   the   tieepest,    t(dd  with 


great  power,  and  musical  Iv,  in  the  air  "BiHo  aniir" 
from  l^onizetti's  Marino  Faljfri . 

The  Music  Hall  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Peck  must 
be  congratulated  upon  such  response  to  his  announce- 
ment. 


Miss  C'tJSHSiAN's  Gift  to  the  Mcstc  Hall.— 
Half  the  matter  wo  had  intended  for  this  paper  is 
unexpectedly  crowded  out,  but  we  must  advise  our 
readers  to  go  to  Child's  Art  Gallery  and  see  the  busts 
of  Palestri.va,  MozAKT  and  Beethoven,  noble 
heads,  with  most  expressive  allegorical  supports,  by 
the  Pani.sh  sculptor  JIatiieiu.  Our  own  impres- 
sion of  their  significance  and  beauty  is  already  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  which  we  tranferrcd  last  week 
from  iho  ^//n(i/«-  .!/(/«//(/(/,  They  can  be  seen  and 
studied  now,  so  well  arc  they  arranged,  to  far  bettor 
advantage  than  will  be  possible  when  ihey  are  placed 
at  a  great  height  on  the  walls  of  the  Music  Hall. 
Every  time  we  take  a  look  at  them  wo  are  confirmed 
in  our  conviction  that  in  intrinsic  beauty  and  in 
truth  to  siibjcft  they  are  excelled  by  no  designs 
of  modern  plastic  art  yet  seen  in  this  city. 


Good  Things  Coming. 

1.  The  CoNrnnr  for  the  Cke'ians,  to  be  giv- 
en by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  on  ^fonday 
Afternoon,  April  -I),  at  tlim<u'r.lni:k — not  half-past  as 
before  announced — must  prove  as  interesting  to  all 
good  music-lovers  as  any  of  tho  nino  ".Symphony 
Concerts"  which  they  have  followed  up  so  eagerly. 
Tho  orchestra  will  he  in  full  force,  of  course  with  Mr. 
Zeruaiis"  as  Conductor,  tnd  the  programme  of  the 
usual  character,  yet  aj>propriate  to  the  occasi(ui  : 
Part  I.  Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Atilis,"  hy  Gluck, 
which  has  a  Greek  suggestion  ;  .Seventh  Symphony, 
in  A,  by  Beethoven.  Part  11.  Chopin's  Piano 
Concerto  in  E  minor,  wliich  ^fI■.  Hugo  Leoxiiari), 
who  gave  such  delight  with  it  in  the  sevenih  .Sym- 
jibony  Concert,  has  kindly  consented  to  jjlay  again; 
and,  for  a  patriotic,  rousing,  popular  finale,  Kossini's 
splendid  Overture  to  "William  Tell," — tho  firsftimo 
for  a  year  past. — If  such  musical  attraction  do  not 
suffice,  what  heart  with  any  human  feeling  can  resist 
tho  burning  ap]ieal  of  the  Commii.ee  in  behalf  of 
the  Toadies*  I'air,  to  which  this  concert  will  be  tribu- 
tary "? 

The  Christian  patriots  of  Crete, — struggling  at 
ear  fill  odds  with  their  Turkish  enslavers,  who  have 
devastated  iheir  country,  burned  down  their  villages, 
descrtetl  their  churches,  uprnoted  their  vineyards, 
and  outraged  every  sentiment  and  right  which  civil- 
ized warriors  hold  sacred — the  brave  upholders  of 
ihe  standard  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent  in  this 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Moslem  domination  ill 
Europe — after  defying  and  defeating  every  armvsent 
against  iheni,  arc  still  niisuhducd,  still  h(>j>eful  and 
confident  of  final  victorv,  still  (Jetermined  to  do  or 
die  in  the  cause  of  their  religious  and  national  indo- 
pendonce. 

They  ask  no  aid  for  themselves — neither  in  money 
nor  miinilions  of  war  ;  but  they  do  appeal  to  us.  as 
the  rccogni/.cd  champions  of  that  libcrtv  fi>r  which 
ihcy  struggle,  to  iiermit  them  to  continue  to  fight 
iheir  invaders,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making 
tile  dreadful  Abrahamic  sacrifice  of  their  families. 
They  entreat  us  to  feeil  //.em  ami  to  clothe  llcm — to 
do  our  part,  at  least,  in  providing  them  with  theharo 
necessities  of  life — until,  the  Turk  driven  into  iho 
sea,  they  can  doscend  from  their  monntain  fiistnesses, 
and  again  gather  their  wives  and  their  children  to 
their  homes.  Forty  thousand  souls — old  men,  wo- 
men anil  childrcMi  of  all  ages — are  now  dependent  on 
the  i-harity  of  Chtisteiidom.  Already  America  has 
done  more  for  them  than  any  other  Christian  land  ; 
already,  in  the  caves  and  on  the  rugged  passes  of 
Crete,  our  nation  is  daily  blessed  and  God's  benedic- 
tion invoked  on  it ;  already,  every  American  is  sa- 
luted in  Greece  and  wherever  Greeks  assemble,  as  a 
true  and  tried  friend  of  their  race  in  this  their  time  of 
need. 

But  wo  need  to  do  more.  These  famishing  mul- 
titudes increase  from  day  to  day ;  and  Greece  is  too 
poor  to  feeil  them  all.  The  contributions  from  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  entirely  iuadei|uato  to  meet  these 
pressing  wants.  Indeed  they  are  altogether  too 
small  to  materially  alVeet  the  vast  amount  of  liestiiu- 
tion  to  he  relieved. 


Shall  we  continue  to  give  the  Cretans  our  svntpa- 
thy,  our  prayers,  and  our  help  ?  Our  sympathy  has 
sustained  the  fainting  hearts  of  women  and  invigora- 
ted the  stout  arms  of  the  fighting  men  ;  and  our  help 
has  kept  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  from 
cold  ami  nakedness  by  garments  made  by  the  bands 
of  American  women. 

The  Ladies  of  several  cities  and  towns  will  bold  a 
Fair  in  Boston  on  Easter  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cretans. 

Let  contributions  pour  in  for  this  beneficent  cause 
— tho  cause  of  Liberty  against  Despotism  :  of 
nationalitv  against  foreign  subjugation  ;  of  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism — of  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent! 

11.  The  Triennial  Fe.stival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society',  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Mav  .'?, 
and  closing  on  the  following  .Sunday  evenitig.  hitls 
fair  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  tho  preceding  fesiivnis. 
The  guaranty  fund  was  rapidly  filled  up.  .and  now 
exceeds  the  rerpiired  sum  of  512.5,0(1(1,  The  <-hcirns 
will  number  more  than  GOO  singers,  more  sidect  and 
better  drilled  than  usual  :  and  the  grand  orclie^tiii. 
reinforced  by  tho  best  strength  (if  ihe  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  will  exceed  one  liuiidred  in- 
struments. The  solo  singing  will  be  by  the  very  best 
talent  available,  including  of  course  Mme  1'auepa- 
Kosa,  Miss  Adelaide  I'iiillu'I'S,  in  all  probahili- 
tv  the  great  German  baritone,  .Ielil'S  Stockhaii- 
SEN,  to  whom  an  invitation  has  been  sent,  and  other 
distinguished  artists,  besid.-'S  those  nearer,  wlirt  have 
repeatedly  done  such  excellent  service  in  onr  Oriiio 
rios.  For  the  opening  on  Tiicsilay  moriiiiiL.'  will  he 
given  Mendelssohn's  O.'ith  Psalm  (first  tinv)  and 
"Hvnin  of  I'raise,"  preceded  by  Nieolai's  Overture 
and  Choral  :  "Kin  feslr.  Vtunj  int  nnfer  Cntt."  The 
Oratorios  selecled  for  the  following  eveninL's  are  the 
"Messiah,"  "Creation,"  ".Satnsim"  and    "St,  Paul." 

There  will  he  four  Afternoon  Concerts  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  with  noble  jirognimmes. 
Each  will  include  a  Symphony,  among  which  are 
named  the  great  one  in  C  by  Schubert,  tho  sparkling 
favorite  in  G  hy  Haydn,  and  finally  the  sublime 
"Choral  Symphony"  of  Beethoven,  which,  with  such 
an  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  with  such  a  voice  as 
Mme.  Rosa's  in  the  trying  soprano  solo,  bids  fair  to 
prove  even  more  impressive  than  it  did  at  the  end  of 
the  Svniphony  Concerts  last  year.  Carl  Rosa  is 
eng.aged  to  play  a  \'iolin  Concerto  ;  tmd  fiir  Iwo  at 
least  of  the  concerts  the  services  of  Fiauh-in  Alide 
Topf,  the  voung  lady  pianist  who  has  created  such 
a  sensation  in  Now  York,  and  who  cMine  to  this 
countrv  with  the  fullest  endorsement  of  her  teacher, 
Von  Billow,  and  of  Liszt,  have  been  secured.  .She 
will  plav  Sehumar.n's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  the 
Concerto  in  E  flat  (never  before  heard  here)  by  Liszt. 
Von  Biilow,  in  a  letter  to  the  Steinnays,  writes: 
"Miss  Alido  'Poiip.  court  |danist  to  the  prince  of 
Hohenziillern-Hechingen,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
mv  pupil,  iliongh  not  yet  worhl-rcnowncd,  will  soon 
become  so,  as  hor  debut  in  every  place  where  she 
has  thus  far  appeared  has  always  produced  great 
sensation.  Excellent  fomnio  pianists  as  we  have  in 
the  musical  world  (Schumann,  Clauss,  Mehlig, 
Goddard,  &c.).  Miss  Topp  beats  them  all.  The  'rir- 
liiose  (iualitiit'  which  distinguishes  her  makes  us  re- 
gard her  as  a  male,  rather  than  a  female,  pianist. 
'The  delicate,  handsome  woman,  has  a  tn-liiiiijiir.  an 
energy,  a  fire,  which  enable  her  to  enter  the  lists 
with  a  Riihinstein  or  a  Tausig.  Do  not  thiid;  I  ex- 
aggerate ;  von  will  certainly  counter,--ign  toy  reconi- 
mendation  as  soon  as  you  have  heard  and  admired 
the  lady  herself" — This  may  he  )iariial  praise,  as 
well  as  wholesale  ;  but  certainly  it  comes  from  very 
high  authority;  and,  though  it  is  like  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle,  to  bring  another  fine  pianist  to  Boston  , 
there  will  he  great  interest  to  hear  this  lady,  and  she 
will  no  doubt  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Among  the  Overtures  for  the  Festival  concerts  we 
hear  named  Beethoven's  Leonora,  No.  3  ;  Mendels- 
sohn's "Becalmed  at  Sca,"&c,  ;  Wagner's  Tann/iiiu- 
s,r,  that  to  l-'rei/srhiil:,  &c.,  &e. 
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Mr.  F.  L.  RiTTER  continues  the  good  work  nmong 
his  pupils.  Here  is  the  pmirrnnimo  of  the  second 
Roireo  pivo.n,  under  liis  diroclion,  liy  the  tencliors  of 
V,issi\r  College  :  Overture  to  E;/iim:il  (8  linnds)  ; 
I'oloniiise,  C-sIiarp  minor,  Clmpin  ;  Aria  from  Fmj- 
scliiilz;  Fiintnisio  and  Snnnta,  O  minor,  Muzarl ; 
Septet  (8  hands),  Urcthnnn  ;  Andante  and  Varia- 
tions for  two  pianos,  jSclniiiinnii ;  Song  without 
Words,  Mnulehsohn;  "Wanderstund,"  S.  Heller; 
Sonn;s,  "Ye  faded  flowei".?,"  Srhibfi-l,  and  "Ich  wan- 
dro  niclit,"  Sclittinaiin  :  Capriccio,  B  minor,  A/cii- 
clelssohn;  Orj;an  Tonciita,  11  minor.  Bach. 

At  niiotlicr,  also  under  Mr.  liittcr's  direction,  giv- 
en ai  Mile.  Ivoslan's  Yonui;  Ladies'  School  (New 
York),  Pcrnolese's  Slalnit  ilatcr,  for  Soprano  and 
Contralto  voices,  was  given  entire,  with  the  original 
string  quartet  acrompaniment.  Tlie  "Ladies'  Vo- 
cal Society,"  connected  with  the  school,  furnished 
the  vocal  part,  and  Messrs.  Matzka,  Gipner, 
Schwartz  and  Bergner  tlie  inslnimcntal.  The  Sta- 
?ot/ was  iireceded  liy  Beethoven's  E-flat  Trio,  op.  1, 
and  followed  by  Liszt's  Lucia  Fantasia,  played  by 
Mr.  Mills. 

Worcester,  Mas.s. — At  this  late  day  I  forward 
you  the  programme  of  a  musical  entertainment  re- 
cently given  here  (to  invited  guests)  of  so  rare  and 
nnusnal  a  character  not  only  for  this,  but  for  a  more 
pretentious  locality,  that  I  think  some  notice  of  the 
affair  should  appear  in  your  columns.  The  residents  of 
the  "heart  of  the  Commonweallh"are  justly  proud  of 
their  many  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  ; 
prominent  among  whom  are  the  artists  named  upon 
tlie  enclosed  programme,  who  are  always  listened  to 
with  delight.  B. 

Sfttvirduy  AffcerDOOn,  Feb,  22.     Arranged  in  Historical 

Order. 

PERIOD  I, 

Born.     Died. 

Concert  Sonata Domenioo  Scarlatti.     1683 

Variationp.tlarnionious  Blaclcsmith  Handel.     16S4.     1759. 

Alto  Air  from  Mass  in  G  minor.  J.  S.  Bacll.     1C85.     17^0. 

PERIOD  II. 

F.antasia  in  C Hiiydn.  1732.  1809. 

La  Consol.ation Du8.»ek.  17(11.  1S12. 

Song.     L'Addio Mozart.  1750.  1792. 

PERIOD  111. 

Sonata  in  B  flat,   op.  23 Beethoven.  1770.  1S27. 

Prayer  from  DerFreiscliutz.  ,.  ,Von  Weber.  1780.  1826. 

Song.     Faded  Flowers Franz  Schubert.  1797.  1S28. 

PERIOD    IV. 

Prelude  in  E  minor Mendelssohn.     1809.     1847. 

Album  Leaf.  Mav,  dearest  May  Schumann.     1810-     1854. 

Waltz      Op.  64,  No.  2 F.  Chopin.     1810.     1849. 

Fantasia.     Le^  Ilugnenofs.  . .  .S.    Thalherg.     1812. 
Vocalist,  Mrs,  A.  C.  Munroe.     Pianist,  B.  D,  Allen. 

New  York,  April  1. — On  Wednesday  evening 
a  miscellaneous  concert  was  given  at  Steinway  Hall. 
The  only  interesting  features  were  the  solos  of  S.  B. 
Mills  and  Camilla  Urso.  Mr.  M.  played  in  his  usu- 
al admirable  style,  hut  his  selections  were  somewhat 
nnenjoyahle.  Mmc.  Urso  was  superb  ;  the  clear- 
ness, purity  and  unerring  accuracy  of  her  tone  are 
beyond  praise,  and  her  bowin,";  is  delightfully  easy 
and  smooth.  She  was  tumultuously  encored  and 
gave  us  a  fine  rendering  of  Ernst's  Elegie.  The  ac- 
companiments were  "done"  in  a  thoroughly  execra- 
ble, sledge-hammer  style  by  some  one  who  rejoices 
in  the  euphonions  name  ot"Cavalliere  Paolo  Giorza." 

There  were  three  0!e  Bull  concerts  last  week.  His 
odd,  quaint,  fanciful  performance  of  such  pieces  as 
the  "Carnival  of  Venice"  and  "Witches'  Dance"  is 
eminently  calculated  to  please  the  popular  mind  :  on 
the  other  hand,  his  best  and  most  artistic  point, — i.e., 
his  wonderful  three  and  four-part  playing — is  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  few.  We  must  regret  that  a  violin- 
ist of  such  pre-eminent  ability  should  condescend  to 
play — as  lie  did  on  Saturday  evening — such  low  bar- 
room trash  as  the  "Arkansas  Traveller;"  and  we 
would  suggest  to  Sig.  Severini  the  propriety  of  leav- 
ing the  dead  undistnrbed  ;  "Oft  in  the  stilly  night" 
is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  unkind  to  unearth  it 
at  this  late  day. 

On  Saturday  evening  occurred  the  5th  of  the 
Chamber  Music  Soire'es  with  this  programme  : 

Octet,  E,  op.  32 Spohr. 

P.  F.  Solo,   "Faschinp-schwank"  Schumann. 

Wm-    Mason. 
Quartet,  E  flat,  op.  133 Beethoven. 


The  Spohr  Octet  attracted  a  larger  audience  than 
is  usually  present  at  these  soirt'es  ;  a  fine  work,  caro- 
fuUy  instrnmcntcd  and  well  elaborated.  The  Men- 
netto  is  very  nice  ;  the  .Td  movement — an  adaptation 
of  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith" — has  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect;  the  Finale,  an  airy,  sprightly  Allegretto 
in  E  major,  sets  out  with  a  melody  which  at  first  ap- 
pears trivial,  but  anddcnly  surprises  one  by  its  fine 
changes  of  key  and  the  artistic  working  up  of  the 
theme.     Altogether,  the  Octet  was  very  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Mason  played  the  Schumann  piece  in  his  ha- 
bitually careful,  accurate,  and,  I  grieve  to  say.  phh-g- 
matic  mannei- ;  lii*mness  and  precision  were  there, but 
delicacy  and  feeling  were  somewhat  lacking. 

The  Beethoven  (Juartet,  bnilt  on  a  large,  broad 
scale,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  author's  "third  period-"  The  5th  move- 
ment, "Ca?v///»a,  ^Ic/ryf//'?;  violfo  f^spresslvo,"  is  more 
clear  and  less  involved  than  are  most  of  the  other 
movements  (there  are  six  in  all),  and  is  therefore 
better  calculated  to  please  upon  a  first  hearing. 

At  the  27tli   Sunilay  Evening   concert    (Steinway 

Hall)  these  were  the  interesting  points: — 

2  movements  from  unfinished  Symphony Schubert, 

A'iolin  Solo,  Adagio  and  Rondo,  (1st  Concerto),   Pag'iniui. 

B.  Listenrann. 
Dirge  for  full  Orchestra Jerome  Hopkins. 

The  Dirge  by  Hopkins  is  really  a  composition  of 
merit,  in  which  there  is  some  individuality  (not  to 
any  dangerous  extent),  and  much  that  is  suggestive 
of  Schumann  and  Wagner.  It  was  admirably  play- 
ed by  the  compact  little  orchestra  of  30.  Mr,  Listc- 
mann  created  a  genuine  sensation  by  the  general  bril- 
liancy of  his  execution  and  the  lightning-like  rapidi- 
ty of  his  stacoato  passages;  his  tone  is,  however, 
rather  thin.  He  was  heartily  and  deservedly  encor- 
ed. Mr.  DeMeyer  and  his  inevitable  hat  amused  the 
audience  after  the  usual  fashion.  f. 

April  6. — On  Thursd,^y  evening,  April  2nd,  Mr. 
Fr.  Berener  gave  his  4th  Annual  Concert  in  Irving 
Hall,  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Mills,  Theo. 
Thomas,  Mosentbal,  G.  Matzka,  Liesegang,  PfeifTen- 
Schneider,  F.  Letsch,  and  Miss  Maria  Brainerd. 
The  interesting  features  of  the  programme  were  two 
movements  from  one  of  Mendelssohn's  early  quar- 
tets (Op.  12,  written  in  1828),  and  the  Anda'nte  with 
variations  from  the  Beethoven  quatuor,  op.  18, No.  5. 

Mr.  Bergner  in  his  two  solos  displayed  the  same 
ease  and  carefulness  of  execution,  together  with  the 
fine,  pure  tone,  which  have  always  been  the  most 
noteworthy  characteristics  of  his  artistic  excellence. 
His  best  effort  was  his  performance  (as  an  encore)  of 
Gounod's  Medilatioit  upon  Bach's  Prelude  in  C  ma- 
jor. Mr.  Mills  gave  us  the  wearisome  Li.szt  Fanta- 
sia upon  Liicrezia  Borgia  and  a  potpourri  of  his 
own.     The  audience  numbered  some  five  hundred. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  5th    and   last   Brooklyn 

Philharmonic  Concert  was  given  before  a  very  large 

audience.     The  orchestral  pieces  were  the  following: 

Symphony  No  4,  "Weihe  dor  Tone" Spohr. 

1  moveai't  from  Symphony,  "Romeo  &  Juliette. "Berlioz. 
Overture,  "Tan  nhauser'' Wagner. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  gave  two  solos  upon  the  cornet  it 
piston  in  a  very  neat,  clean,  and  acceptable  style. 
He  was  honored  with  hearty  encores.  Mme,  Parepa- 
Kosa  sang  the  "All,  perfiilo"  (Beethoven)  and  Han- 
del's "Let  the  bright  seraphim."  The  latter  was  a 
great  success  ;  a  repetition  was  demanded  and  grace- 
fully accorded  by  the  obliging  cantafrice.  Miss 
Toedt.who  had  not  appeared  in  public  for  some  time, 
played  a  trashy  composition  by  Prume,  in  very  good 
style.  Her  bowing  is  not  very  strong  and  her  tone 
is  less  sympathotie  than  might  be  wished  ;  yet  she 
is  young,  there  is  still  time,  and  there  are  many  vio- 
linists of  greater  age  who  would  give  much  to  play 
as  well  as  she. 

We  trust  that  the  season  has  been  sufBciently  pros- 
perous to  warrant  the  directors  in  attempting,  next 
winter,  the  twelfth  season  of  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Society.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say — and 
I  hasten  to  make  good  the  omission,  inasmuch  as  ac- 
curacy seems  to  be  essential — that  the  orchestra  num- 
bered exactly  fifty-five.  f. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accornpaniment. 

^Vhy  shouhl  wo  part '     Si.ng.  Kdhr.  ,30 

Why,  indeed,  when  thia  clmrniing  song  80  prettily 
urges  the  contrary'    The  publiKherP.  however,  will 
readily  part    with    it    on    payment   of    the  very  rea- 
sonable price. 
Cruel  Mary  Holder.     Comic  Song.  Lloi/d.  35 

I'm  75.  "  "  "  30 

Two  very  amuping  songs. 
My  Father  sould  Charcoal.  S'g  &  dance.     G.  T.  30 

.\n  unmistakable  Irish  song.     Good  melody. 
O'er  the  Bright  Waves.     Barcarole.        Sclmberl,  40 
My  Queen,      Song.  BInmenthal.  50 

May  God  love  thee.     Song.  Birdseije.  30 

Good  songs,  by  well-known  composer^. 
Far  away  the  King  doth  stray.     (Mari  sage). 

"La  Belle  LJelene."  30 
A  very  piquant  and  pretty  melody.     The  song   has 
a  chorus. 
Sailing  on  the  iEgean.     (Roi  Plaintif). 

"La  Belle  Helene."  30 
The  Kings  of  Grecia.   (Voici  les  rois).  "         30 

Dancing,  singing.  (Dansons,  Chantors).        "         30 
The  trumpet  calls    (Trio  patriotique),  "         40 

Four  very  spirited  songs,  fitted  to  classic  English 
words. 
Jennie  dear.  S'g  or  Duet  and  Clio. .       Salishmnj.  30 

Instrumental. 

Silver  Bells.     (Sllberglocken).     Nos.  1  and  2. 

Spindler,  each.  60 
Marked  with  the  composer's  peculiar  elegance  of  ar- 
rangement. 
Sleigh  bells  Mazurka.  Wels.  G1 

Les  Feuilles  D'Automne.  Marcailhou.  35 

Combining  brilliancy  with  grace.  The  last  is  a  very 
graceful  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  Autumn. 
Polka.     "La  Belle  Helene."  Smith.  30 

March.  "  "  "     30 

Two  pleasing  extracts,  with  bright  melodies. 
Impeachment  Polka.  C.  D.  Blal-e.  30 

Already  quite   in   demand-     Spirited,   and  a  little 
difBcult- 
Ricci  Polka.  i.  IF.  Meiriam.  30 

Village  Bell  Waltz.  Jarvis,  75 

La  Belle  Helene  Schottiscli.  Knight.  30 

"  "  Polka  Kedowa.  "         35 

Flying  Trapeze  Galop.  "         35 

Three  of  them  were  composed  by  {K)night.  but  are 
far  from  being   Nocturnes,     All  are   brilliant    Dance 
Music. 
Une  Nuit  d' Eti!,  Melodic  Impromptu.   .S.Smith.  40 
This  style  of  piece  Is  too  familiar  to  need  comment, 
but  is  always  brilliant  and  pleasing. 
Souvenir.    Grande  Duchesse.  Wels.  75 

Tyrolienne.  Leghach.   50 

Cine  by  a  very  graceful  composer,  the  other  a  well 
selected  compendium  of  "Duchess"  music. 

Books. 

Rinck's  Organ  Sciioor..  Carefully  revised, 
and  the  Pedal  part  printed  on  a  Separate 
Staflr.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Best.  In  6  parts. 
Each  part, -SI. 50.     The  whole  S6.00 

This  splendid  book  will  renew  the  friendship  of 
teachers  for  the  old  Organ  teacher,  whose  method  will 
always  be  a  standard  one. 


Jlusic  BTM,\rL, — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mnsicj-  Per.^ons  at  a 
distance  will  tiud  the  conveyance  a  .saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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fif  PuM'tlinvpn 
\\  lovnl  ilian 
noMr,  pensive 


F.ir  Dwi^ht's  JouriiHl  cif  Mu«ii- 

Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  Flat,  Op.  26. 

iiv  .Midi  I'll  i.:!i;i.iii,(icK. 
Ainfiiip;  tlii>  tliii-ty-lwn  sonata 
tlii-re  i^;  iianlU-  fjTu'  innri^  urii\'<-is 
0[ni.s  i'C,  in  A  (l.it  iM.ijor.  Thr 
cliaractcr  ol'dir  wiiilc,  sn  well  I'.xpri'ssc.l.  in>lly 
CMililli's  it,  to  lliis  ili^linclion.  A  vi-iii  iif  s.-iilncss-, 
o('il('i'|i  loni;iri;_',  ruii>  lliroinjli  it,  tipii"liin;x  cvon 
tlic  \ntirc  livi-ly  iiiovi'mumiI  ;,  |inic|iic('il  pai'llv  bv 
till'  sol, '11111  ki'V  ol' .■\-llrit,  paillv  Mil'  low  jiositiuii 
ill  wliii'Ii  lliL'  iiK'loili.'s  l'ri'(|Ui'iiily  iiiovi>,  but  iiuisf 
I'spci'ially  by  snnu'lliinir  llial  cva'li's  (lrs('ii|iliiin, 
a-i  |pioi'i'i'iliii'_'  iliirrlly  iVoni  tbo  frniiiis  of  tin' 
fiin('-|ni''l..  W'lio  lias  slooil  at  tin'  closd  of  a  line 
ilay  in  .Scptombi  r.  L'azinu'  on  tin'  si'ltiii'.'  ."^nn,  as 
llic  last,  rays  illiiinliic  liill  ami  valli'v,  ami  not 
oxpi  Tii'iiriil  llial  nanuKss  Ion^in2  wlildi  makes 
tlic  biisinn  lieave.  and  moves  iis  to  wisji  fui'  winff.': 
that  we  mi<;lit  lly  on  anil  on  to  tlinse  .jolilen  fields, 
wliei'e  llie  sun  is  jiisl  L'oin^',  wliere  all  is  so  niueli 
more  beautiful,  s,,  niiieli  belter,  piirrr.  ami  where 
everylhini;,  once  so  de.'ir  to  iis,  but  now  lost,  is 
to  be  found  ai.;,iin  y  Involiinl  nrily  we  think  of 
those  words  lioin  Sehuberl'-S  "Wanderer"  : 
"\Vn  l,ist  ilii.  rnc'iii  i;.'li,>lili'S  I.uii.I, 
(Iisuclit,  gciiluit,  lllHl  III..  fii.l;;iiuil  '■' 

■^'es,  where  art  tl my  beloved  land,    looked 

fur,  ilreained  of,  and  yet  never  known  '■'  The 
land  .so  ereeii  willi  hope,  wher,'  inv  roses  are 
blonininfr,  my  friends  are  w.-ilkiiii;,-  oh,  land, 
where  art  llimi  V 

'This  son.ila,"  s.n  s  an  eminent  eritii',  *'is  a 
moih'l  in  the  Iiealinenl  of  the  irislrument : 
Ihoujhiliil,  m.any  sided,  and  tiiilv  poelie."  Let 
ns  ^.d.iiiee  at  eai  h  of  the  four  inoveinenls  in  sue- 
eession.  The  opennit;  one  is  an  .Vnd.iiiti'  eon 
vaiiazioni,  instead  of  the  usual  AlleL'io.  In  the 
bejlinniii^  of  the  present  eentiiry,  and  latir,  a  set 
of  variations  stood  in  hiyli  f.ivor  with  the  mnsieal 
publie,  so  mueli  so  that  third-r,-ite  eomposins  fonml 
it  a  lu'ofltable  business  to  devote  themselves  e.v- 
elusively  to  the  mannfaeture  of  variations,  vvhieli 
were  devoured  by  tlu^  dilettanti  as  hotly  as  they 
were  turned  out.  The  conseipienee  was  that  the 
form  'tself  tell  into  disaraee  ;  but  unjustly.  I'eet- 
lioven  li.is  eiiliivated  this  field  most  zealously, 
and  clearly  shown  wliaf^can  be  made  of  it.  not 
only  as  portions  of  his  lar*j;^'i'  works,  but  indepen- 
dently, as  pieces  complete  in  themselves.  For 
most  of  the  latter  he  took  his  themes  from  operas, 
or  selected  n;itional  airs  and  oiler  melodies  that 
were  popular  at  his  time.  The  theme  which  sup- 
plies the  material  tor  the  first  movement  of  our 
sonata,  however,  is  an  original  one  and  beloncs 
to  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  periods'that 
liave  flowed  from  his  pen.  It  is  not  more  distin- 
guished lor  beautiful  melody  than  for  beautiful 
harmony  and  modulation,  all,  closely  interwoven, 
forming  one  inseparable  whole.  To  the  most  so- 
norous octave  of  the  instrument  the  composer  has 
assigned  the  task  of  singing  this  exquisite  melody. 
The  same  tone,  expressive  nf  deep  longing,  that 
pervades  the  Andante,  we  find  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  variations.     The  former  a  germ,  the 


latter  the  full-blown  flowers  ;  or.  if  you  will,  call 
the  theme  a  tree  and  the  variations  the  blossoms. 

As  with  a  llower  each  leaf  forms  a  little  whole 
by  itself,  so  here,  in  the  first  vaii.ition.  every 
measure  forms  one  ;  onlv  oceasionallv  ilo  we  find 
them  grown  in  clusters  of  two  or  four.  More 
teclinieally  speaking,  the  motive  in  this  vaiittion 
consists  of  II  short  melodif'  jilirase  of  one  meas- 
ure's length,  ori^inatiriLr  in  the  depth,  .'ind  re- 
sponded to  now  ill  the  height,  again  in  the  depth, 
in  short  all  around, — always  with  the  same  plead- 
ing expression:  a  seeking  for  something  that  e.'in 
never  be  found. 

Ill  the  second  variation  the  loiigiiiLT  eleiiieiit 
assumes  a  eharacler  more  restless,  even  to  im- 
petuosity ;  everything  is  a-stir.  It  is  the  impris- 
oned spirit  struggling  for  liberty.  Tlu!  bass  pre- 
sents the  ti'ma  in  a  most  energetic  manner,  the 
treble  bravely  supporting  it. 

Number  three,  in  A-llat  minor,' oilers  a  striking 
contrast  to. the  energy  developed  in  the  preceding 
v.'iriation.  A  cloud  is  hanging  over  it.  In  a 
weary,  melancholy  mood  the  melody  rises  gradu- 
ally, but  indolently  and  hesitatingly,  from  the 
dee])  I'^-flat  u])ward  in  syncopated  notes,  continu- 
ally pushed  onward  by  the  decided  step  of  its 
grave  eomii.'inion,  r'i!';o  b;i-s. 

In  number  tour  we  have  the  silver  linini;  to 
the  cloud  bet'ore.  It  is  not  well  to  dwell  long 
in  dark  moods;  so  the  spell  of  Minor  is  broken. 
Major  restored  ;  there  is  room  for  innocent^orf, 
so  far  as  the  pensive  nature  of  the  parent  tree 
]ieruiits. 

\umber  five  forms  the  true  crown  to  (he  whole 
series.  In  dress  and  outfit  it  appears  (piiti-  bril- 
liant, and  aecommodates  its(df  admirably  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  ;  in  s]>ii'it  and  expres- 
sion it  is  full  of  hope  and  serenity  ;  even  the 
theme,  where  it  enters  in  its  original  shape,  sc^'uis 
to  smiles  pensively  throni;li  the  s|iarkling  accom- 
paniment above  and  below  it.  The  glow  anima- 
ting this  variation,  however,  Iiegins  to  pale  in  the 
coda.  How  sympatlit^tically  in  the  last  eight 
measures  the  bass  answers  to  the  short  melodic 
motive  in  the  treble,  until  it  gently  retires,  as  if 
to  say  :  now  all  is  ended. 

The  Scherzo — .Mlegro  mollo — as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  design  and  character  of  this  form, 
agrees  well  with  the  general  niooil  ol  the  sonata. 
In  many  sonatas,  .symphonies  and  the  like,  it 
seems  to  be  appointed  to  play  the  roll  of  the 
kinix's  fool,  whose  office  is  to  make  sport  of  the 
tears  that  may  have  been  proilueed  by  the  Ada- 
gio generally  preceding  it.  Its  place,  therefore, 
as  one  of  the  legitimate  movements  has  frerpient- 
ly  been  questioned:  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
greater  unity  is  attainable  in  sonatas  where  the 
scherzo  is  not  admitted.  But,  who  could  wish 
that  Beethoven  had  acted  on  this  theory  ?  Some 
of  his  scherzos  belong  to  the  most  wonderful  cre- 
ations from  his  great  genius.  We  would  not 
even  miss  this  one,  small  as  it  is.  It  sparkles 
with  life  and  humor,  with  occasional  out-breaks 
of  a  melancholy  temper,  while  in  the  Trio  it  ap- 
pears sedate,  earnest,  even  solemn.     Interesting 


is  the  second  part  (of  the  .Scherzo).  The  treble 
three  times  and  with  much  violence  attempts  a 
insh  upward  through  nearly  two  octaves;  but 
the  third  time  the  attempt  l.iils,  so  that  twice  a 
fresh  start  is  taken,  but  with  no  lietter  result:  it 
attains  only  to  the  middle,  ami  there  .settles, 
moving  indiirerenlly  about,  apparently  iit  a  loss 
wh.it  to  do  next.  The  bass  takes  advantage  of 
this  indei'ision  and  suddenly  seizes  the  ]iritu'ij)al 
subject  (at  the  end  of  the  2Stli  irnasure)  com- 
pelling the  treble  to  run  aloii'i  with  it  as  best  it 
can,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  technical  [larlance,  to 
form  tlie  counterpoint.  The  roles  are  then 
elianijed,  the  treble  ass<'rting  its  supremacy,  rul- 
ing the  bass  triumphantly  and  with  a  firm  hand, 
until  the  close. 

We  come  next  to  the  Miirria  Jnnclire  snUa 
morti'  (I'lin  froe  (Funeral  march  on  the  death  of 
a  hero).  Perhaps  no  single  movement  of  any  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas  has  become  ?o  f.imous  among 
the  more  cultivated  portion  of  the  musical  world 
as  this  funeral  march.  It  has  been  arranged  for 
oichestra  and  published  as  such  ;  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  reed  bands,  for  lirass  bands  and  all 
sorts  of  bands.  The  march,  it  is  said,  was  com- 
posed by  Beethoven  to  show  that  by  his  produc- 
tive genius  he  could  out-rival  a  certain  funeral 
march,  from  the  opera  Achilles,  by  the  Italian 
composer  I'aer.  at  that  time  a  great  favorite  with 
the  publie.  In  other  words,  this  marci'i  funf}iK 
was  designed  to  kill  or  cause  the  death  of  anoth- 
er marc'm  fnnchrr.  W'a  may  say,  then,  we  have 
here  a  funeral  march  on  the  death  of  a  funeral 
maridi,  since  events  have  proved  that  Beethoven 
completely  succeeded  in  his  undi-rtaking.  The 
authority  for  the  above  statement  is  probably 
.•\nton  Schimller,  the  biographer,  or  "I'ami  de 
Beethoven,"  as  he  used  to  call  himself  on  his 
card.  T.et  it  be  so.  We  find  the  march  as  a 
p;irt  of  our  sonata  and  care  not  how  it  has  come 
there. 

The  march,  as  the  conqioser  has  indicated,  is 
destined  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  a  hi'ro.  Here 
the  mourners  are  not  men  and  women  who  follow 
the  corpse  with  wecjiim;  ami  lamentations,  but 
bearded  warriors  with  swords,  muskets  and 
drums;  men  of  steel  aiel  iron  to  whom  necessity 
is  law  ;  men  not  used  to  display  their  emotions 
nor  ponder  much  on  a  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  There  is,  accordingly,  in  tliiscomposition 
a  total  absence  of  anything  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  a  sweet,  pleasing  meloily.  Even  the 
Trio  (in  A-llat  major)  which  commonly  is  made 
the  occasion  tor  fine,  ear-tickling  melodies  in- 
tended, or  rather  pretended,  to  convey  comfort 
and  consolation  to  the  bereaved  mind — in  Beet- 
hoven's march  resounds  with  the  roll  of  drums, 
with  the  clatter  of  swords  and  sabres  and  with 
the  manifold  echo  of  the  volleys  fired  over  the 
grave  of  the  hero.  All  is  stern,  solemn,  even  to 
coldness.  Only  once  or  twice  do  we  meet  with 
an  expression  of  grief— but,  what  a  grief!— bo- 
ginning  faintly  and  asserting  itself  with  more  ve- 
hemence from  measure  to  measure  (17th  meas- 
ure from  thecommencement,  etc.),  while  beneath 
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it  arc  heard  ilic  i|iiit't,  solemn  steps  of  tlio  pro- 
cession. But  sopn  tlio  stern  voieo  of  eommand 
stops  Ibis  iniliilgenec  ;  soldiers  ninst  not  tie.  af- 
(lieted  witli  siieli  weakness,  and — forward  ! — with 
an  iron  tramp  the  procession  moves  on.  Onee 
more  we  find  ii  very  nionrnfnl  jilirase  in  tlie  elos- 
inp;  portion  of  the  mareh  (Ijeginning  in  the  8th 
measure  from  the  end^.  A  world  of  f!;ri(!f  and 
tears  is  relleeted  from  these  notes;  but  all  will 
finally  bo  dissolved  into  joy  ;  so  wt  are  promised, 
and  so  the  last  ehord  in  its  ehannje  from  the 
gloomy  Minor  to  the.  serene  Major,  with  the 
longing  fifth  above,  clearly  indicates. 

The  Finale  (Allegro)  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  serious,  solemn  cast  of  the  funeral  march.  It 
rushes  along,  as  if  on  wings,  never  pausing  in  its 
rapid  flight.  If  the  ]ireceding  movement  sug- 
gests death,  this  Allegro  surely  proclaims  life. 
After  all  it  forms  the  proper  finale  to  this  sonata. 
In  its  dimensions,  lucidity  and  conciseness  it  har- 
monizes excellently  with  the  first  movements; 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  those  sombre  tints  that  mark 
the  variations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  how 
spontaneously  this  finale  unfolds  itself,  how  natu- 
rally one  thing  follows  another  !  At  the  same 
time  it  offers  a  most  grateful  task  to  the  execu- 
tant; apiece  that  any  pianist  must  delight  to 
perform,  so  well  do  the  motives,  phrases  and  pas- 
sages agree  with  the  demands  of  the  instrument. 
The  germs  of  the  whole  of  this  movement  may 
be  reduced  to  three.  First,  the  four  si.xteenth 
notes  (semi-quaver.s)  at  the  commencement.  This 
motive  follows  a  downward  course,  all  alone,  un- 
til met  by  the  bass.  Here,  in  the  upper  part, 
another  motive  is  introduced,  a  short,  meloihc 
phrase,  beginning  with  d-flat  and  tending  like- 
wise downward,  thereby  impelling  the  former  to 
a  course  upward.  Each  of  these  two  motives  in 
its  turn  serves  both  as  treble  and  as  bass,  as  prin- 
cipal and  as  accompaniment,  or  we  may  say  : 
bass  and  treble  continually  change  parts.  As  a 
third  motive  may  be  mentioned  the  chord  in  the 
thirtieth  measure,  performed  successively  by  bass 
and  treble,  confirming  the  passage  fsolo)  of  the 
former  into  E-flat  ;  two  measures  later  into  B- 
flat;  the  bass  striking  on  the  accentuated  part  of 
the  measui-e.  From  this  chord,  inadvertently 
thrown  out,  as  it  were,  arises  the  following  hu- 
morous, sportive  bit  of  melody,  moving  irresolute- 
ly up  and  down,  appearing  first  in  the  treble,  then 
in  the  bass,  banished  for  the  wdiole  time  of  its 
duration  to  that  loose,  transparent,  etherial  har- 
mony, called  the  cliord  of  the  seventh  ;  and  when 
finally  firm  ground  is  reached,  or,  as  musicians 
say,  a  resolution  takes  place,  three  brilliant  runs 
down  the  scale,  beginning  every  time  a  third 
higher,  finish  the  pleasant  sport  in  a  becoming 
manner.  After  the  episode  in  C-minor,  all  this 
happens  again,  but  in  A-flat  instead  of  E-Hat, 
and  in  connection  with  the  principal  portion  of 
the  movement,  as  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment. A  beautiful  organ  point,  or  pedal  bass, 
constitutes  the  closing  part  or  coda  of  the  work 
The  tone  that  vibrates  through  the  whole  sonata 
once  more  finds  proper  expression  here.  Twice 
we  meet  with  a  sharp  dissonance  (at  the  close  cf 
the  15th  and  11th  measures  from -the  end),  like 
the  bitter  recollection  of  hopes  deferred,  longings 
unsatisfied,  while  the  ruling  figure  with  undim- 
inished speed  is  winding  its  way  steadily  down- 
ward, lower  and  lower,  softer  and  .softer,  until  it 
has  reached  that  place  whence  all  tones  proceed 
and  whither  in  their  natural  course  they  all  tend, 
the  dccpcsl  depth,  when  it  expires. 


The  Voice  in  Singing, 
nv  .1.  s.  iiwiiiiiT. 

(I''r(^oii  till'  NnrMi  American  Rpviow.) 

Tlie  I'oiee  in  ,Sliii/iii/;.  Trnnalatcil  frnm  the  (Icr- 
■iiiiin  o/'Emma  Shii.er,  by  a  Member  of  the 
American  Philo.sophical  Society.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  18C8.  IGmo. 
pp.  1(!S. 

This  little  book  Is  woilliv  of  the  most  thorough 
criticism,  which  is  already  saying  much  lor  it.  It 
is  an  attempt  "to  bring  ilito  harmony  things 
which  have  always  been  treateil  separately, 
— the  science  and  the  art  of  singing"  :  an  attempt 
begun  in  the  right  spirit,  cautious,  candid, 
prompted  alike  by  love  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
and  carried  through  in  quiet  earnestness.  And 
here  is  the  simple  story  of  results,  in  which  much 
that  is  new  is  reported  without  egotism,  and  more 
anxiety  is  .shown  that  the  new  knowledge  inay 
not  be  misused  than  to  win  credit  for  discovery. 
It  is  not  a  manual  of  singing,  and  does  not  pro- 
fess to  teach  the  art.  It  is  a  memoir  embodyinir 
results  of  scientific  observation  while  yet  fresli, 
and  pointing  out  their  practical  value,  abounding, 
for  the  rest,  in  pregnant  hints  of  what  has  been 
lost  in  the  once  noble  art  of  song,  and  how  it  may 
be  won  back,  and  what  good  singing  is.  Beyond 
that,  too,  it  has  another  charm,  in  that  it  is  the 
record  of  a  life's  <levotion,  wherein  all  is  set 
down  so  simply  and  so  clearly,  with  such  single 
wish  that  all  may  learn,  as  to  give  it  uncorseious- 
ly  a  beauty  and  a  value  as  a  literary  proiluction. 
The  unpretending  little  book  is  really  in  its  way 
a  work  of  art,  and,  if  only  in  that  sense,  was  wor- 
thy to  find  a  translator  in  the  aciomplished 
"IMembcr  of  the  American  Philosopliical  Society" 
who  has  done  so  excellent  a  service  in  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  American  reader. 

Madame  Seller  is  a  German  lady,  wdm  to  a 
musical  character  as  such  unites  rare  scientific 
attainments.  After  studying  with  the  best  mas- 
ters, German  and  Italian,  and  singin<;  with  favor 
in  concerts,  she  thought  herself  qualified  to  teach  ; 
but,  more  conscientious  than  most  teachers,  she 
was  unwilling  to  proceed  in  the  special  culture  of 
individual  voices  in  the  dark.  Seeking  lisht  in 
school.s,  she  found  contradiction  and  confusion  ; 
doctors  disagreed  ;  each  had  a  system  of  his  own, 
with  plentiful  lack  of  reasons;  no  two  used  terms 
alike  ;  in  the  jargon  about  registers,  &c.,  all  was 
bewilderingly  vague,  as  every  one  who  goes  from 
method  to  method,  from  m.aster  to  master,  seek- 
ing to  learn  to  sing,  is  pretty  sure  to  find.  Losing 
her  voice  at  last  (under  an  eminent  teacher),  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  piano,  but  without 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
voice,  as  she  indeed  showed  by  choosing  for  her 
piano-feaidier  old  Wieck,  of  Dresden,  Clara- 
Schumann's  father,  who  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  wisest  singing-masters  of  the  day.  There, 
too,  she  learned  what  she  could  by  hearing  Jenny 
Lind,  in  whom  almost  alone  the  great  tradition 
lived.  In  Italy,  the  land  of  song,  and  in  the 
schools  of  France,  she  also  tarried,  only  to  find 
"no  sure  and  rachc.al  knowledge."  Finally,  the 
scientific  instinct  hinted  of  a  surer  way,  ami  she 
sought  the  counsel  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  at 
Heidelberg,  the  great  explorer  of  the  natural 
laws  of  musical  sound,  from  whom  Tyndall  draws 
so  much  which  he  has  popularized  in  his  delight- 
ful "Lectures  upon  Sound."  Lender  his  guidance 
she  devoted  herself  to  a  long  and  patient  obser- 
vation, by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  of  the  phy- 
siological processes  that  go  on  in  the  larynx  in 
the  production  of  musical  tones.  "My  special 
tlianks  are  due  to  him,"  she  says,  "that  now,  with 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  liunian  voice, 
I  can  give  instruction  in  singing,  without  the  fear 
of  domgany  injury."  In  18G1  she  published  in 
Germany  a  part  of  her  investiirations,  now  incor- 
porated with  other  matter  in  the  work  before  us. 
Coming  to  this  country  with  the  fullest  indorse- 
ment by  Helmholtz,  who  speaks  of  having  been 
assisted  by  her  in  his  own  "essay  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  vowel  tones,  and  the  reaisters  of 
the  female  voice,"  she  has  taken  up  her  abode  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  has  won  the  esteem  of 
the  most  cultivated  persons,  and  where  her  la- 
bors as  a  teacher  of  singing  are  already  said  to  be 


bearing  fruits  worthy  of  her  zeal  in  seeking  a 
sciiMililic  basis  on  which  to  restore  the  natural 
mcfliod. 

Opening  with  the  connnon  complaint,  too  well 
founded,  that,  fine  singers  are  becoming  moi-e 
and  more  rare,  the  book  is  full  of  regrclfiil  allu- 
sions to  "tfiat  rich  snmnu'r-time  of  .song,  not  yet 
lying  very  far  behind  ns,  in  the  last  half  of  tlie 
last  century,"  when  we  read  of  such  a  multitude 
of  noble  voices,  so  full  and  sweet  in  lone,  so  won- 
derfully preserved,  when  measured  by  the  short 
career  of  singers  now-a-days.  Catalani,  ^lali- 
bran,  Rubird,  Mara,  were  among  the  last  of  them. 
The  first  chapter  is  historical,  tracing  the  rise, 
development,  and  decline  of  vocal  music  in  a 
concise,  clear,  interesting  manner,  and  showing 
how  the  very  study  of  expression  in  the  dramat- 
ic singer,  the  very  esthetics  of  his  art,  gradually 
tempted  him  into  the  neglect  of  ils  externals,  of 
the  sounil  culture  of  the  vocal  instrument,  until 
it  began  to  be  thought  only  necessary  to  be  mu- 
sical, or  at  the  most  a  singer,  to  be  qualified  for 
a  teacher  of  singing.  And  so  the  ti'adition  of 
true  .song  was  lost.  True  as  the  old  Italian 
school  was,  it  was  yet  empirical;  it  had  found 
Nature's  way  by  instinct,  treasuring  up  lessons 
of  experience  ;  it  "budded  better  than  it  knew"; 
its  pupils  "learned  by  imitation,  as  children  learn 
their  mother  tonsue."  The  trailition  once  lost 
cannot  by  empiricism  be  restored,  nor  by  intui- 
tion, nor  by  any  means  .short  of  a  scientific  veri- 
fication of  principles.  IMost  men  have  drunk 
adulterated  wines  until  their  taste  is  no  criterion 
of  genuine  flavors;  so  in  the  vocal  art,  "our  feel- 
icg  is  no  longer  snfliciently  simple  and  natural  to 
distinguish  the  true  without  the  help  of  scientific 
principles."  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  Italian 
teachersjust  because  they  are  Italian,  and  be- 
cause (as  Jenny  Lind  once  said  to  ns)  the  one 
only  school  of  song  is  the  Italian ;  but  that,  even 
in  Italy,  in  these  Verdi  days,  exists  no  longer. 
Broken-down  Italian  opera-singers,  with  pupils 
thronaing  to  them  in  all  countries,  do  the  fash- 
ionaVile  mischief.  They  have  not  known  enough 
to  save  their  own  voices  through  a  short  sum- 
mer's day,  but  they  do  know  enough  to  spoil  the 
voices  of  our  children. 

This  by  way  of  introduction.  In  the  second 
chapter  we  come  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  the 
"physiological  view"  of  the  voice,  showing  how 
sounds  are  formed  in  the  larynx.  The  history 
of  such  investigations  is  first  briefly  sketclied,  be- 
ginning with  the  experiments  of  Miiller,  who 
succeeded  in  producing  all  the  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice  frnm  the  exsected  larynx,  and  ending 
with  INIanuel  Garcia's  observations  with  the 
laryngoscope,  he  having  been  the  first  to  apply 
this  instrument  to  tlie  larynx  in  the  act  of  sing- 
ing. Garcia's  results  are  cited  in  full  in  liis  own 
words,  and  a  brief  anatomical  description  of  the 
vocal  organ,  for  the  aid  of  the  unscientific  reader, 
is  found  in  an  .Appenillx.  "The  most  eminent  of 
singins-masters  now  living,"  Jenny  Lind's  mas- 
ter, did  this  of  (■onrse  purely  in  the  interest  of 
vocal  music,  watched  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  the  concurrent  play  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  larvnx,  with  patient  scientific  accu- 
racy, and  his  ilAf'/Ho/rdjKas  favorably  reported  on 
in  the  French  Academy  of  .Sciences.  He  did  a 
great  service,  if  only  in  establishing  a  truly  scien- 
tific method  of  inquiry.  But  his  results  are,  af- 
ter all,  incomplete  and  vajue,  especially  in  the 
cardinal  point  of  determininsthetransitinnsof  the 
registers,  and  thon<;h  he  names  the  head  tones,  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  them. 

i\Iadanic  Seller's  own  use  of  the  laryngoscope 
has  been  directed  solely  to  the  discovery  of  the 
natural  limits  of  the  different  registers  of  the 
voice.  Slowly  and  patiently  setting  such  con- 
trol of  the  epiglottis,  or  lid  which  covers  the  glot- 
tis, that  she  could  at  will  lay  bare  to  sight  the 
whole  length  of  the  vocal  chords,  (Garcia  tells 
us  that  one  third  of  the  glottis  was  always  hidden 
from  him  by  the  epiglottis.)  and  learning  to  pro- 
duce tones  freely  and  naturally  under  such  con- 
straint, she  is  convinced  that  she  has  absolutely 
and  precisely  fixed  the  limits,  not  only  of  the 
three  reg'isters  commonly,  though  vaguely,  recog- 
nized,— the  ches't,  the  folseiio  and  the  !tead, — but 
also  of  an  ujiper  and  a  lower  series  of  tonesinthe 
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cli<'5t  ami  ill  llui  f.ilsi'tfo  repisti.T,  Lliiis  making  in 
rcalily  //>.■  sciii'S  rjl'tijiics  or  rcL'isti'vs,  ilui^  lo  live 
ililIiMciil  arliniis  of  llio  vocal  ori;aii,  wliich  arc 
(liiis  ilisliiiL;ui.-~lieil  :  — 

"1.  'rii'^'/iisl  st:iirs  iiftonr^  o/'  thr  rlirsl  rc/isti'r,  ill 
wliii-li  tlio  whole  glottis  is  inovL'd  l»v  lari^e,  looso  vi- 
bnitioMs,  anil  the  arvtciioiil  oarlilagca  with  the  vocal 
li{j;aineTifs  arc  in  action. 

"2.  The  an-iiml  si'iiisn/  llirrlnsl  miislrr,  where  the 
vocal  lif;anieiits  alone  act,  and  arc  likewise  niovcd  hy 
lari,'e,  loose  vibrations. 

"-■J.  Tlw  fusi  sfrif^n  (tf  lh(>Jahrlin  n''/islrr,\vhor(i  a;;ain 
the  whole  i;loliis,  eonsistiiif;  of  the  ai ytenoi'l  earti- 
la<;e.s  ami  vocal  lij^anicnts,  is  in  action, — tiie  very 
fine  interior  cilf,'cs  of  the  li);anicnls,  however,  lieiiiK 
alone  in  vibratiiiir  motion. 

"4.  'J'lii'  second  scriis I'/  l/if'f>ilsrl/n  rfiii\/ir,  the  tones 
of  which  are  generated  iiy  the  vibialions  of  the  cd};es 
ahnie  of  the  vocal  li;^anients. 

"fi.  'Jlic /trail  in/i^trr,  ]i]  tlicsaine  manner,  and  by 
the  same  vibrations,  ;iiid  with  a  parti. d  cluing  ul  llic 
Vocal  ligaincnls." — ji.  (i.'). 

The  I'alsetto  reirister  covcfs  the  same  tones  in 
the  male  and  in  the  feniale  voice,  that  is,  tlie 
same  oi/tave  in  tin;  <;eneral  scale  of  tones.  To 
the  pn|ailar  notion  with  wliieli  mo~l,  ol'  us  j;re\v 
U]),  this  is  at  first  liewililerin;r-  I''.V  I'lihilla  we 
were  wotit  to  understand  that  sort  of  (eigiied  or 
false  voice  with  which  a  man  would  try  lo  siiif; 
like  a  woman.  Now  all  llu'  siiigiiij;  mastei's, 
Madame  .Srilio'  with  them,  lieln;;  too  much  eti- 
gaged  with  l/iini/x  to  cavil  about  names,  borrow 
iVotn  the  supposed  /i;/.v<  mali;  ton<'s  a  name  for 
the  same  range  oC  rc^al  tones  in  the  remale  voice, 
where  the}'  are  principal  and  normal.  'I'hey  are 
real  likewise,  and  leL'itlinate  in  the  male  voice, 
only  tiot  characteristieally  masculine  like,  theehest 
loties  ;  wli(M-eas  of  the  ;ivera2(;  lemale  voice  the 
JahvUo  is  the  best  (lail,  the  most  wcnuanly,  most 
iniisii'al  and  beautii'nl.  Our  .-inllior  marks  llu' 
Irdiisiliiiii  liom  the  (best  voice  to  the  lalsitlo  with 
;i  precision  lo  whieli  we  have  tiot  been  aeciislom- 
ed  he.ri'tofore.  It  falls  alike  in  irl/  voices  on  the 
same  tone,  /'/  J,  wdiile  the  other  transitions  ilill'er 
by  .1  note  or  two,  bectiusi;  the  male  laryti.t  is  a 
tliiril  larger  than  ihi'  female.  'I'hls  is  im[)Ortant. 
—  Oti  the  other  hand,  itis  notidearlh.if  slie  recog- 
nizes any  hetni  tones  it  tin;  male  voice. 

Whether  these  results  ate  final  is  more  than  a 
nuo-e  literary  review  may  underlake  to  assert  ; 
that  question  must  b,.  left  to  tlie  tnore  thorough 
ei  iiicisni  which  we  beg.in  with  saying  such  a 
book  deserves.  It  is  for  scientilie  cvjierts,  them- 
Kcdves  famili.ir  wilh  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope, 
and  with  the  art  of  singing,  (and  wi'  have  sutdi 
jiuunig  us,)  lo  anilit  tin;  ticeount.  But  there  is 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  Madame  Seiler's 
statements:  (irst,  in  (lie  eudeiit  coiiscirnlious- 
ness  and  carefuluc>s  nl'  iirr  invesligations  ;  then, 
III  the  f.ict  tiiat  llic\-  ha\c  been  rcpctileil  bv  men 
ol  sriem-e  in  (icrina;i\,  and  acknowledged  as  eor- 
rcit,  and  ill  the  iinhnsenieiil  of  men  like  Helm- 
holt/  ami  l)u  I>oisKe\  uiond  ;  then.  In  the  prjic- 
tieal  wisdom  which  lights  up  eviuy  Ji.'ige,  wlnui  it. 
comes  lo  the  .application  of  tliese  principles  to 
the  culture  of  the  voice;  above,  all,  in  the  iirt;- 
sislible  persuasiveness  of  the  wdiole  spirit  ol'  the 
book,  so  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  .art  as  well 
as  science,  so  i'nily  alive  to  the  spiritual  ;is  well 
a-i  tlie  physical  cotidllions  of  good  singing,  soc.in- 
(lid  and  impartial,  ami  with  such  a  zeal  fir  truth, 
burning  quietly  ami  deeply,  shining  without  rhet- 
oric, blurred  by  no  sentinientalily.  It  is.  at  ,i!l 
events,  a  work  by  one  of  the  right  sort  of  clitv- 
acler  tor  siudi  an  uiulerlaking. 

But  whether  the  soundness  of  the  physiology 
be  absolutely  jiroved  or  not,  there  e.iti  1h;  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  application  here  made 
to  the  eulttire  of  the  singing  voice.  The  rules 
deduced  are  e.xeellent.  Thus,  first  ol  all,  the 
registers  may  not  be  forced  up  beyond  their  lim- 
its without  "a  slraining  of  the  organs  whi(di  may 
be  both  seen  and  felt,  and  no  organ  will  bear 
continual  over-straining."  This  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decay  of  voices.  Tenors,  emulous  of 
some  Duprez's  do  iJi  jicllo,  try  to  force  the  action 
of  the  chest  tones  up  into  the  rightful  domain  of 
the  falsetto ;  the  registers  become  confused  by 
habits  wilfully  begun,  the  natural  limits  are  lost 
sight  of,  till  the  voii'C,  continually  weakened,  is 
destroyed.     Again,  it  is  shown   how   the  falsetto 


tones,  without  ceasing  to  be  such,  may  be  educa- 
ted to  a  strength  and  fullness  hardly  to  be  dis- 
lingui^llell  from  the  <diest  tones,  llow  inmli  bet- 
ter this  than  "the  ibreed-np  chest  tones  of  our 
(enorisis,  sung  with  swoUen-oiit  throats  ami  blood- 
red  faces"  !  Again,  how  we  are  misled  by  the 
terms cZ/cs^,  llinial,  //c'0(/ tones, — a  dislinelion  pure- 
ly imaginary,  a  matter  of  the  nerves;  physical 
sensations  being  confounded  with  the  seat  of  ac- 
tual processes,  which  for  all  tones  is  in  the  throat, 
the  larynx  !  And  yet  how  rightly  may  the  sing- 
er know  which  kind  of  tones  he  is  producing  by 
these  same  sensations  !  Passing  a  multitude  of 
good  directions  about  the  training  of  the  soprano 
and  the  other  voices,  (noting  by  the  way  that 
Madarne  Seller,  contrary  to  the  common  notions, 
finds  mezzo-soprano  and  barytone  voices  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  four  chief  kinds,)  we 
only  mention  further  the  important  advic'C,  that 
/Ac  iiitili-  raice  shinihl  he  Iriiiniil  hi;  im  ii.  iiinl  llii: 
friiKile  niici'.  1/1/  iriiiiii  II :  for  this  lady  is  not  the 
slavt!  of  science  to  believe  that  singing  can  be 
learned  bv  feienlific  explanations,  wdicn  it  must 
be  done  by  imitation  of  examples,  as  the  child 
learns  to  talk. 

To  tlie  physiological  succeeds  the  pliii^irnl  view, 
which  ttdls  ns  how  to  treat  the  instrirnent  we 
have  examined.  'I'liis  third  portion  of  the  work 
is  full  of  sound  suggestions.  The  laws  and  ]irop- 
erties  of  tone  are  briefly  recited,  after  Ilclmholtz 
and  Tyndall,  and  particularly  the  //m//rc  of  tones, 
and  ils  dependence  upon  what  are  called  the 
m-i  r-liiiii'-i  (harmonics)  wliiidi  mingle  with  the 
fundamental  tone,  are  dwelt  on.  I'lton  these 
natural  laws  are  fiiunded  excellent  instructions, 
chief  among  which  are  those  relatc:d  to  the  con- 
trol and  the  division  of  the  breath  ;  the  import- 
ance of  avoiding  a  loo  (jrcul  jmffuri'  nf  tin',  hi-eat/,, 
lest  "the  I'orm  of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favor- 
able to  a  good  tone"  be  disturbed  ;  flu;  danger  of 
the  loo  common  exhortation  "to  bring  out  the 
voi<;e"  as  stronglv  as  possible,  in  the  first  exer- 
cises, instead  of  beginning  gently. gaining  strength 
by  slow  and  sure  degrees;  then  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  vibrating  (-olumns  of  air,  hriiii/ini/  Ihc 
riiicc.fiirirtiril  in  Ihc  mouth;  then  the  great  matter 
of  the  vowels,  and  the  adaptation  of  certain  vow- 
els to  certain  tones,  so  much  neglected  in  the 
setting  of  words  to  music,  and  in  which  the  old 
It.alian  vocal  music  ofi'ers  the  most  classical  and 
fatdtless  model.  And  here  the  (lerman  author, 
with  all  her  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  great 
song-composers  of  h(;r  country,  shows  her  candor 
in  confessing  that  these  have  not  un<lerslood  this 
mailer. — nor  another  equally  imporlant:  Schu- 
bert iilacing  the  words  so  that  the  favorable  vow- 
els seldom  come  ujion  the  right  tones  :  Schumann 
using  intervals  which  come  upon  the  boundary 
loties  of  the  register;  and  Mendelssohn  often  lay- 
ing ihe  stress  in  his  soprano  songs  upon  the  /"  ^, 
the  transition  from  the  falsetto  to  the  Iiead  voice. 
^VIlat  an  importance  this  gives  to  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  words  of  a  song  are  translated  intoan- 
oilier  language!  I5ut  we  are  anticipating.  Flex- 
ibility of  voice  eoines  in  for  a  good  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  exercises  to  this  end  are  recommended 
at  an  early  stage, — fiorid  passages,  trills,  other 
ornaments,  arias  before  jilaiii  ballads  :  for  the 
cultivation  of  flexibility  is  the  "easiest  and  most 
grateful  jiart  of  the  education  of  the  voice";  the 
large,  sustained  (hdivery  of  longer  tones  in  sim- 
ple tnelody,  with  all  the  light  and  shade  and  ac- 
cent of  expression,  being  indeeil  the  last  and 
crowning  beauty  of  the  singer's  art.  Purity  of 
tone,  too,  is  a  theme  not  lightly  nor  pedantically 
treated.  But  what  avails  it  to  skim  over  so 
many  tempting  topics  which  we  can   only  name? 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of  the 
last  chapter,  in  which  the  ;esthetic  view  of  the 
art  of  singing  is  presented  very  briefly,  but  with 
such  sound  common-sense  and  fine  perception, 
and  so  beautifully  and  simply,  that  we  would 
fain  tpioto  the  whole.  Of  many  good  sayings 
take  these  specimens: — 

"An  artist  must,  therefore,  be  esteemed  according 
as  his  works  excile  ami  ravish  the  hearers  en'  behold 
ers  without  their  knowing  why  ;  ami  he  stands  all  tlic 
higher,  the  simpler  and  the  more  naturally,  i.e.,  the 
more  uiironxciwisli/ lh\s  takes  jilaoc." 

"Empty  and  dead  as  all   technical   knowledge   is, 


unless  it  is  animated  with  a  soul,  yet  no  product  of 
art  .■cstlietically  beautiful  is  possible  without  a  perfect 
terliniijue." 

"Unh.ippily,  oiir  whole  uiiisic  is  vitintcil  bv  this 
sickly  sciitiuientali.sin,  the  ]K;if'ect  boiroi  of  every  ]jer- 
soii  ol  cultivated  taste.  In  these  later  years  the  pow- 
erful reaction  of  Oieriuan  ;estiictics  has  bad  favorable 
results  in  regard  to  instrumental  music  ;  but  in  the 
execution  of  vocal  music  tiiis  unhealthy  fashion  of 
singing  still  always  commands  great  applause.  This 
sickly  sentimental  style  has  also  naturalized  in  sing- 
ing a  gross  trick,  unfortunately  very  prevalent,  the 
tiTinolo  of  the  tones.  When,  in  rare  cases,  the  great- 
est passion  is  to  be  expressed,  to  cmieavor  to  deepen 
the  expression  by  a  trembling  of  the  notes  is  all  very 
well,  and  fully  to  be  justified  ;  but  in  songs  and  arias 
in  which  (piietand  elevated  sentiments  arc  to  be  ex- 
pressed, to  tremble  as  if  the  whole  soul  were  in  an 
u|noar,  and  not  at  all  in  a  eoiKlitiou  for  quiet  sing- 
ing, is  unnatural  and  olVensivc." 

I'lider  this  lje:icl  the  subjects  of  iliythm,  cor- 
rect under.-tanding  of  the  tempo,  composition, 
tlie  delivery  of  the  sentiment  of  a  work,  and  the 
aids  to  a  line  execution  are  treated  with  good 
taste  and  judgnient.  And,  finally,  the  time  for 
beginning  instruction  is  discussed,  wilh  strong 
recoinmeinlalion  of  an  early  agi;,  but  wilh  cau- 
tion ag.iinst  the  dangers  to  the  young  voice  of 
singing  in  schools  in  idioms,  whi;re  the  teacher  is 
satisfieil.  if  the  tones  are  only  pure  and  the  time 
is  kept,  but  pa}s  no  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  tones. 

The  book  is  admirably  translated,  and  on  the 
whole  we  must  regard  it  as  Ihe  best  essay  upon 
tlic  voice  in  singing  that  has  yet  ap[ieared. 


Two  Sisters. 

\    CII\rTi:U    IP.rilt    R.Vl's    "MO/.AI'.T."* 

At  the  lime  of  which  we  write,  the  tine  city  of 
Mannlicini,  round  which  the  Khiiie  and  Neckar  arc 
exlcmlcil  like  jirotecting  arms,  had,  on  the  side  to- 
wanl^the  former  stream,  an  imposing  entrance-way, 
siirinounted  by  nn  elegant  sloue  arch,  and  called  the 
Khinc-gale.  On  the  ki;y>tone  of  the  arch  is  cut  tiio 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Elector  who  built  it,  Karl  Philip, 
and  beneath  t!ie  shield  these  words  : 

HoNt:K  PitiNnci'S  Nt.:xQr,"AM 
Ll  r.\CI  CItliDIT  Nos  Si: 
I'H.lirATtKT  Illil.LO. 
''.\  KOD.l  jiriiicp  never  tru.<!ts  peace  sof.ira.s  not  to  l>e  prrp.Tred 
Tt  «iir.'" 

("lose  by  litis  KhineGato  of  Mannheim  stood,  in 
the  year  1777,  a  small,  unpretemling  house.  It  made 
no  display  of  size  or  expensivcncss,  but  it  was  jtretty 
and  home  like,  ami  showed  at  the  first  glance  that  its 
inhaliitants  Relieved  in  order  and  neatness.  Two 
five-sidod  hay-windows,  rising  into  turrets,  projected 
on  the  sides  of  the  house,  as  if  there  were  eyes  within 
which  liked  to  see  out  ;  and  from  the  Liable  witulows 
above,  those  eyes  could  enjoy  a  splendid  view  across 
the  Kbine. 

The  owner  of  this  dwelling  was  an  ■  open-hearted, 
honorable  man,  named  Weber.  His  jjosiiion  was 
not  indeed  among  the  liiL'h  ones,  but  he  lm<i  an  ofiieo 
under  the  Elector,  which  he  had  filled  with  the  great- 
est lidelitv  for  many  years  :  bis  salary  had,  until  re- 
cently, been  only  two  hundred  florins  a  year,  which 
was  iitllc  cnongli,  with  wife  and  si.x  children — five 
daughters  and  a  son.  lint  now  the  household  cir- 
enmslances  were  a  little  less  straitened,  since,  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  the 
l-;b;ctor,  his  salary  liad  been  raised  to  four  hundred 
florins.  Fortunately,  too,  be  owneil  the  jirctty  house 
ofwbieli  we  have  spoken,  and  had  a  liltle  side-in- 
come from  tw-o  of  its  cbanibers,  which  were  rented  to 
an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

But  small  though  his  house  and  his  salary  were, 
the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  Weber  house- 
hold were  great.  'J'liere  was  not  one  of  the  family 
who  m.ade  any  further  demand  on  lifi;  than  forbealtli, 
cheerrnlncss,  daily  food,  and,  as  the  spice  of  nil  these, 
the  heartiest  affection  for  each  other.  And,  in  truth, 
fate  was  so  friendly  as  lo  richly  satisfy  these  modest 
demands.  The  father  and  mother  had  the  firmest 
health,  the  children  bloomed  like  fresh  roses,  and 
finre  bodies  were  sound  and  souls  w-ere  satisfied,  of 
course  cheerfulness  and  contentment  were  not  want- 
ing ;  while  the  pleasant  family-life  made  .all  desire 
fi.r  outside  pleasure  superfluous. 

Ilerr  Weber  was  no  dry  and  jnicclcss  husk  of  a 
man,  such  as  many  lawyers  of  that  day  were  ;  on  the 
contrarv,  he  loved  .art  and  science,  and  though  his 
limited  means  made  the  purchase  of  books  or  the  en- 
Mozart:  a  Biocrmphical  Romnncp,  from  tlie  German  of  Ueri- 
bert  Itau  by  K.  R.  Sitt.    New  York  :  t.eypoldt  &  Holt. 
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iM\mciii  nf'('()ncci  IS  11  raro  indiil^cnr-o,  yi't  ll)C  j^ood 
mail  liiiil  inaiiy  a  l'iifii<i  who  was  glad  to  lend  liiin 
clioirc  voliunos,  and  give,  liini  inviliUions  lo  Ibiists  of 
iniisir  Mn^ii'  was  iiiit^  (■('  lliu  fjroatcst  pleasures  oC 
the  Wehcr  household,  and  tlio  Callici'  spent  many  iin 
lioiir  in  jihiying  the  old  clavier,  w  lilcli  it  was  the  hopo 
of  his  life  to  CNehan<;e  for  one  of  the  new  pianofuftes, 
lit  that  liino  just  coniint;  into  vogue  in  CJerniany. 
His  scholarly  and  musical  culture  was  kept  constant- 
ly burnished  by  his  duties  as  teacher  of  his  children. 
For  in  tlioso  times  a  inan's  education  was  prevented 
from  becoming  rnsty  by  the  necessity  of  being  Id's 
own  family's  schoolmaster.  Some  idea  of  the  f.icili- 
tics  for  .school  education  may  he  got  from  this  fact : 
that  even  nt  the  coert  of  the  Elector,  the  teacher  of 
the  young  nobility  ranked  below  the  head  hostler. 
The  court  coachman  got  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
florins:  the  vice-coachman  and  the  twelve  trumpet- 
ers each  two  hundred  and  lifty  florins  ;  the  teacher — 
Professor  Philosophi:x! — two  hundred  florins,  annu- 
ally ! 

ITerr  Weber  had,  in  his  wife,  a  priceless  assistant 
in  the  education  of  his  children.  She  was  good 
troops  in  every  respect ; — notable  as  a  housewife, 
siiTipIe,  economical,  nnwearitfdly  diligent,  bent  upon 
good  order,  and  sincerely  pious  ;  without  in  tlie  re- 
motest degree  belonging  to  that  class  of  «onien 
whose  piety  runs  to  a  sentimental  jjlayiug  with  relig- 
ious feelings. 

The  oldest  two  of  the  ciilldrcn  were  girls.  Aloy- 
sia  was  fifteen  years  old,  Constanze  fourteen.  Both 
were  beautiful,  and  blooming  as  fresh  losebuds  on 
which  the  morning-dew  still  trembles. 

They  loved  each  other  devo'edly;  yet  their  char- 
acters were  strongly  contrasted.  Aloysia,  who  had 
a  fine  voice  and  was  educating  herself  for  a  singer, 
was  fall  of  life  and  fire.  Nothing  appeared  lo 
her  too  diflicult  or  unattainable  ;  her  zealous  dili- 
gence bore  down  all  obstatdes  to  reach  a  chosen  end. 
And  this  end  the  maiden  hail  already  determined  up- 
on— to  charm  the  world  with  her  voice.  She  was 
therefore  passionately  entliHsiastic  in  music,  and  rev. 
elled  in  dreams  of  being  herself  a  priestess  of  it. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Constanze.  who  seem- 
ed much  more  restful,  quiet  and  spiritual  than  her 
sister.  She  was  still  a  child,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word.  She  lived  like  a  modest  and  lovely 
flower,  born  to  bloom  only  for  its  own  little  forest- 
nook.  That  which  especially  characterized  her  was 
a  tender  sorrowfulness,  to  which  she  seemed  inclined 
by  nature.  To  a  keener  insight  it  was  apparent  that 
this  disposition  to  melancholy  was  nothing  but  the 
reflectioir  of  a  deejily  sensitive  soul,  exalted  and 
moved  by  its  inner  unfolding,  as  it  passed  from  child- 
hood into  womanhood. 

Constanze  had  contiunally  a  vague,  undefined  con- 
sciousness of  somrf/i/n^,  she  knew  not  what,  unfold- 
ing and  developing  in  body  and  soul.  She  sought 
to  understand  it,  but  in  vain  ;  yet  often  its  tender- 
ness and  yearning  melted  her  even  to  tears.  When, 
at  such  limes,  her  sisters  would  banter  and  rally  her, 
she  could  be  as  gay  and  merry  as  any  of  tlicm  ;  but 
the  gayety  on  her  part  always  seemed  a  little  over- 
strained. Constanze  had,  perhaps,  more  docility 
and  patience  than  Aloysia,  and  loved  music  as  well; 
but  her  voice,  though  soft  and  sweet,  was  not  power- 
ful. 

All  the  Weber  children  had  pure  hearts  behind 
tbeir  pure  faces.  They  had  hut  little  to  do  with  peo- 
ple outside  of  their  own  household;  and  of  the 
world's  wickedness  they  knew  nothing.  Kever  had 
they  heard  a  word  ar  a  tale  at  which  tlieir  checks 
must  redden  or  their  eyes  be  cast  down. 

■Of  finery  in  dress  they  had  no  notion  in  that  house- 
hold. What  they  understood  by  "dress"  was  only 
extreme  neatness  and  tidiness  applied  to  the  simplest 
materials.  Therefore,  whenever  Aloy.sia  or  Con- 
stanze completed  their  dressing,  by  putting  a  flower 
in  their  fine  hair,  they  had  no  thought  of  how  they 
were  made  more  beautiful  by  it,  but  only  how  beau- 
tiful the  blossom  looked  upon  them.  So  lived  they, 
in  pleasant,  quiet  contentment,  with  hearts  warm  to 
each  other,  and  friendly  toward  all  the  worhl. 

Aloysia  had  already  made  her  dibiit  on  the  Mann- 
heim stage  in  the  opera  of  Lamori,  and  had  been  well 
received.  There  seeired  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 
her  taking  the  position  of  priinadonna  at  once,  ex- 
cept her  lack  of  dramatic  power.  But  this  entrance 
upon  the  somewhat  perilous  life  of  the  stage  bad 
made  no  difierence  in  Aloysia's  character.  Her  girl- 
ish bashfulness,  of  course,  was  removed  ;  but  the 
childlike  modesty  of  her  heart  remained  untouched. 
She  possessed  a  great  safeguard  in  her  teacher, 
Wendling,  wdio  was  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
a  warm  friend  of  her  father's.  Neither  had  her  en- 
trance into  a  public  musical  life  made  any  great 
changes  in  the  household.  She  could  not,  it  is  true, 
so  regularly  help  in  the  housekeeping  as  before,  on 
account  of  her  practising  and  rehearsals ;  and  at 
such  times  Constanze  took  her  place  at  her  mother's 


side.  But  in  keeping  the  house  tidy,  in  making  the 
younger  children's  garments,  in  the  evening  employ- 
ments of  spinning  and  knitting — all  was  as  before. 
She  was  the  same  diligent,  simple-hearted,  cheerful 
daughter  of  the  house  ;  oidy  there  was  a  little  tingo 
uiioii  her  face  of  increased  dignity,  and  a  certain  jr- 
.spcct  paid  lo  her  by  the  others,  as  to  one  wdio  had 
been  out  in  the  ivoild. 

The  mother's  true  heart  was  a  little  disturbed  at 
llic  future  prospect  which  seemed  to  open  before 
Aloysia.  It  was  such  a  seductive  career,  that  of  a 
l)ubiic  singer,  and  the  child  knew  so  little  of  the 
temptations  which  were  in  .store  for  her  !  Sometimes 
her  motherly  anxieties  would  express  themselves  in 
silent  sbjikings  of  the  head,  or  words  of  regret  that 
the  loud  world  would  claim  her  oldest  darling. 

At  such  times  father  Weber  would  bring  to  her 
comfort  the  calm,  restful  force  of  his  reason,  and 
show  her  how  it  was  a  true  gift  from  God,  that  Aloy- 
sia ]iossessed  such  a  voice  and  such  aspiralions;  and 
how  it  was  unchristian  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful 
for  it.  The  maid  bad  good  principles,  and  so  long 
as  she  held  fast  to  them,  he  had  no  fear  for  her. 

"You  are  right,  good  man  !"  Frau  Weber  would 
replv  ;  "you  are  right !  I  am  a  foolish  woman — hut 
you  know  how  Aloysia  has  grown  a  part  of  my  very 
heart!"  and  she  would  brush  a  tciir  from  her  eyes 
with  her  apron  corner. 

Not  less  so,  indeed,  were  the  other  children  to  the 
good  mother ;  but  naturally  the  anxiety  which  the 
oldest  caused,  made  her  doubly  dear.  Is  it  not  al- 
ways so  ? 

Nothing  eonld  be  pleasanter  than  the  group  in  the 
comfortable  sitting  room,  especially  of  an  evening, 
when  the  raw  autumnal  winil  beat  and  shook  the 
round  window-panes  in  a  ghostly  way.  Then  the 
smaller  children  would  be  clustered  near  the  fire- 
place, where  a  bright  fire  crackled  and  glowed  ; 
while  Johanna  and  Maria  sat  knitting  warm  gar- 
ments for  themselves  or  the  others,  and  the  mother, 
with  Aloysia  and  Constanze — sometimes,  tfio,  AVciid- 
ling's  daughter,  Gustl — kept  their  spinning-wheels 
whirling  and  humming.  Ilerr  Weber,  meanlime, 
would  be  playing  the  old  clavier,  or  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  in  his  long  dressing-gown,  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  listening  to  the  talk  or  singing  of  the 
others. 

Not  for  tons  of  gold  would  Weber  have  given  up 
these  hours  at  home  ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  friend, 
as  AVendling.  joined  the  group,  and  the  conversation 
became  more  interesting,  he  was  happy  as  a  king. 

On  such  an  evening  the  family  were  so  gathered 
together  about  the  checrfnl  fireside.  November  had 
set  in,  raw  and  fierce,  and  an  icy  wind  came  whist- 
ling from  the  Rhine,  beating  and  rattling  about  the 
bow-wiudows,  so  that  now  and  then  a  single  slate  tile 
from  the  gable  roof  would  fall  crackling  into  the 
street,  and  the  staid  old  weathercock  was  whisked 
around  till  it  squeaked  with  anger. 

A  fine  rain  blew  against  the  windows,  as  if  mock- 
ing spirits  of  the  night  were  beckoning  and  making 
signals  to  the  maidens,  who  from  time  to  titne  would 
glance  up,  as  an  unusually  spiteful  gust  whisked 
against  the  jianes. 

"Nice  weather,  this  I"  said  father  Weber,  cheerily, 
stopping  before  the  fire  as  he  paced  up  and  down  in 
his  gown  of  flowered  chintz,  and  pulling  a  fragrant 
cloud  from  his  long  pipe.  "You'll  have  no  calls  to- 
night, girls  !" 

"None  made  of  sugar  or  salt, Papa,  that's  certain  I" 
said  Constanze,  looking  up  roguishly. 

"None  at  all,  I  hope  !"  said  the  mother  :  "we  are 
pretty  well  oft",  as  we  are." 

"Yes  indeed — yes  indeed  1"  replied  Weber,  with 
heartiness  :  "but  how  I  pity,  such  nights,  those  hu- 
man creatures  who  slanij  alone  in  life,  and  never 
know  what  a  home  is  !" 

"Poor  souls!"  returned  Frau  Weber:  "no  one 
knows  better  how  to  pity  them  than  we  women  ;  for 
no  one  can  appreciate  so  well  as  we  what  they 
miss." 

"Yes,  the  family  life  !"  said  the  father,  standing  in 
front  of  Aloysia,  and  laying  a  hand  lovinglv  on  her 
shoulder.  "Mark  this  well,  you  girls!  that  woman 
has  the  family  life  to  thank,  for  what  she  is  to-day. 
What  was  she  in  the  early  times  of  all  nations  '.  No- 
thing but  a  slave  !  Even  with  the  Greeks,  exalted  as 
they  were,  w-oman  was  shut  up  to  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  one  house  and  its  petty  concerns — shut  up,  for 
that  matter,  in  a  few  rooms,  called  the  female  apart- 
ments !" 

"And  mnsn't  they  see  even  their  papa  ?"  asked 
little  Soj-ihie,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  the  faiher  and  the  husband — nobody  else  !" 
answered  Weber,  with  a  smile. 

"With  the  Komans,  though,  it  was  better,"  said 
Aloysia. 

"Perhaps — n  little,"  replied  her  father;  bnt  with 
tbern.  as  wiih  our  own  chivalrous  anceslors,  there 
was,  in  the  very  reverence  paid  to  woman,  an  implied 


contempt.     The   ICgyptians  wor>.liippcd   their   cats, 
you  know  !" 

"How  horrible  the  Oriental  life  must  bo  to  wo- 
men !"  said  Constanze. 

"Body  and  soul  in  chains,"  re]ilied  her  fallicr, — 
"iron  chains  or  golden  ones,  it  matters  little  which. 
AVhcro  there  is  a  family  life,  there  only  is  woman's 
position  secured." 

"Ah  1"  exclaimed  Aloysia,  "if  we  only  had  the 
strength  and  independence  of  men  !  I  feel,  every 
day,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  good  ptir|iose  in  me,  to 
do  something  great  and  distinguished  ;  but  the 
strength,  the  slrength  is  wanting!" 

Hcrr  Weber  smiled  at  his  daughter's  cagcrress. 
Taking  her  hy  the  chin  he  lifted  up  her  glowing  face 
and  looked  down  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment  ;  then 
releasing  her,  he  said  — 

"I  thought  my  Aloysia  never  lacked  for  conrage, 
sttcngth,  or  confidence." 

"That  is  not  always  true,"  replied  the  maiden  ;  and 
in  her  earnestness  she  made  her  spinning-^vhcel  hum 
so  swiftly,  that  the  thread  broke  in  her  fingers. 

"Nor  need  it  be,"  said  the  mother,  at  that :  "otli- 
wi-c  many  a  thread  in  life  would  be  snapped. 
Strength,  for  men  :  patience,  for  women  !" 

At  that  moment  came  a  loud  knock  on  the  street 
door.  All  listened  while  the  old  servant,  Kathiina, 
went  to  the  door,  with  her  keys  i-atiliiig  in  her  hand. 
They  beard  the  lock  turn,  and  then  a  hearty  voice 
iiiqniie,  "Are  thev  at  home?" 

"That's  Wendling  !"  said  father  Weber  ;  "bnt 
what  does  he  stop  on  the  steps  lo  ask  that  question 
for?" 

But  Kathrina's  answer  had  already  been  returned, 
and  they  heard  two  peojile  come  into  the  hall. 

"He  is  not  alone  !"  muttered  Weber,  a  little  put 
out  at  the  idea  of  liayintr  his  pleasant  evening  dis- 
turbed l)y  a  stranger.  But  at  ihe  familiar  tap  on  the 
sitting-room  door,  he  called  out,  "Come  in  !"  and 
the  door  opened. 

It  was  indeed  their  old  friend  Wendling  ;  but  to 
their  surprise,  there  stood  at  his  side  an  unknown 
young  man,  of  slight  and  not  particularly  imposing 
form,  with  a  face  not  beautiful  certainly,  hr''  pecc- 
liarly  interesting,  the  brow  high  and  swelling  out  at 
the  temples,  the  mouth  finely  cut,  and  the  eyes  deep 
and  full  of  soul. 

Vfendling,  who  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mor, cried  out,  gayly  — 

"Haven't  I  surprised  you  ?  In  such  ahominahle 
weather — you  ought  lo  see  tl.'i  soaked  hats  and  cloaks 
we  gave  to  old  Kathrina  l^at  night,  too,  and  espec- 
ijlly  in  company  with  a  strange  visitor  !" 

"Who  must  beg  your  forgiveness  for  the  intru- 
sion," said,  with  a  courtly  liow,  the  young  man  ; 
"but  the  Hcrr  Orchestra-conductor — " 

"Led  you  astray,"  interrupted  Wendling,  laugh- 
ing ;  "because  he  knew  that  he  would  be  giving  a 
great  pleasure  lo  the  Webcrs.  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  his  young  fr'eiid  something  pleasant." 

"At  all  events  voii  are  both  heartilv  welcome." 
said  faiher  Weber,  shaking  hands  with  them  cor- 
dially :  "Wendling  knows  it  for  himself;  and  as  for 
you,  Sir,  you  could  not  have  had  a  better  introduc- 
tion into  our  quiet  household." 

"My  dear  fellow!"  ciied  Wendling,  with  such  a 
beaming  face  tis  they  were  not  accn-^tomed  to  see  on 
liiin,  as  he  brought  one  hand  ilown  on  Weber's  shoul- 
der, and  pointed  to  the  stranger  with  the  other,  "our 
fi  lend  here  nced.s  no  introduction — his  name  and  his 
works  are  recommendation  enough." 

"Herr  Conductor — " 

"Hush  !"  said  Wendling,  smiling  deligbtedlv, 
while  the  whole  family  gazed  in  curiosity  at  their 
guest,  who  began  to  feel  quite  embarrassed. 

"And  whom,  then,  have  we  the  pleasure  of  greet- 
ing V  asked  the  mother. 

The  young  man  would  have  replied,  but  Wend- 
ling clapped  a  band  over  his  mouth. 

"Not  a  word  !"  he  cried,  threatening  him,  with 
mock  ferocity.     "Y'ou  must  guess  !" 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  Aloysia  spr.ang  up,  pushing 
aside  her  spinning-wheel,  and  cried — 

"Mozart!     I  bet  it  is  Hcrr  Mozart !" 

"So  it  is,"  said  AVendling.  Then  there  was  an 
enthusiastic  greeting  from  every  one  ;  for  that  name, 
already  so  renowned  in  the  musical  world,  was  well 
known  in  the  Weber  household. 

"Bnt,  girlkin  !"  at  last  said  Wendling  to  Alovsia, 
how  came  yon  to  guess  it  ? 

Aloysia  hlushed,  as  the  attention  of  all  was  sud- 
denly turned  to  her  by  the  question  ;  but  immediate- 
ly recovering  herself,  she  replied,  that  it  had  flashed 
upon  her  like  a  revelation.  Besides,  she  had  heard 
them  say  yesterday,  at  the  opera,  that  Herr  Concert- 
meister  Mozart  was  present  in  the  audience. 

"And  so  I  was,"  said  Mozart ;  "and  was  right 
glad  to  hear  you  sing,  for  your  voice  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  pure." 
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"Yt)U  heiird  and  saw  diilv  a  bcL'iniioi-,"  rL-jilictl 
Alovsia,  with  sinceic  modustv. 

"  'Saw'— yos!"  ii-tuiTiud  Mozart,  willi  lii.s  own  pe- 
culiar tiankness  ;  "but  I  /irnnl  a  cultivated  singer. 
Your  style  is  excellent,  and  when  your  actini;  is  a 
little  lieiter,  you  can  ^'o  where  you  please  as  a  prima- 
(lonna. " 

Possibly  this  jud^'ment,  expressed  by  any  other 
TOunr;  stranger,  nii^iht  have  seemed  arrofjant  to  the 
family,  and  !)een  somewhat  resented  ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  the  wonls  w»"re  said,  full  as  it  jvas  of  the  same 
hearty  frankness  and  straightforwardness  which  shone 
in  the  youn^;  man's  face,  allowed  of  no  mistake  as  to 
his  t^ood  pioaniug.  Besides,  there  is  in  all  men  of 
genius  a  certain  somcthiuK  which  acts  as  an  over- 
mastering jiowerover  common  persons.  Their  souls 
feci  instinctively  the  presence  of  a  mightier  sjiirit 
near  them,  and  they  yield  willingly  to  it,  even  before 
they  are  conscious  of  this  natural  submission. 

So  was  it  here,  while  the  lovable  anil  genial  nature 
of  their  guest  put  forth  its  unconscious  winning  in- 
lluencc  on  the  Webers.  It  was  evident  that  the 
characters  which  met  here  were  naturally  adapted  for 
each  other; — frankness  met  frankness;  truthfulness 
met  truthfidness  ;  sincere  friendliness  met  sincere 
friendliness  in  return. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mozart  had  al- 
ready before  half  an  hour  had  ex|iired,  clean  forgot- 
ten where  he  \vas  ;  at  least  he  felt  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  had  grown  up  with  the  family.  At  Wend- 
ling's  request  he  hail  brought  with  him  several  songs 
of  his  compositiim,  which  Aloysia  now  sang,  while 
he  accompanied  her  on  the  clavier. 

Most  enviable  gift  of  genius,  that  it  can  so  delight 
good  hearts  !  While  the  music  was  going  on,  there 
stood  father  Weber,  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  from 
his  jiipe,  as  though  he  hnd  undertaken  to  hide  all 
Olympus  with  them  ;  the  Drcbestraconductor  ex- 
pressed nothing  hut  beaming  delight  from  head  to 
iiiot  ;  while  the  mother's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
the  children  sat  as  if  at  church. 

When  at  last  Aloysia  came  to  a  terribly  hard  pas- 
sage, which  Mozart  had  written  in  Italy  for  the  la- 
mous  Oc  Aiiii':/>;,  and  went  through  it  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  f'vv'u  Amaileus  also  was  cariied  away 
v^  ith  delight  and  surprise.  Forgetting  where  he  was, 
he  sprang  up  from  tluj  (davier,  took  the  maiden  bv 
the  shoulders,  and  .ixelaiming,  "^^'onderfIll  !  I  must 
give  the  girlkin  a  kiss  for  that  !"  he  carried  out  his 
words  without  an  instant*;-:  hesitation. 

Kvcry  one  laughed  aloiirl  ■;  and  little  Hermann, 
clapping  his  hands  and  s|iiniliug  round  like  a,  top, 
cried  — 

"Now  Aloyi  will  have  a  beanl  !  She  has  let  her- 
self be  kissed  !" 

Aloysia  herself  was  red  as  a  rosebud,  and  so  half- 
territied  that  she  llnl  to  hi;r  iniilhcr's  side  like  a 
scared  fawn  ;  but  the  father,  who  usu.ally  failed  to 
sec  the  fun  of  such  proreediiigs,  recognized  its  harm- 
lessncss  on  this  occasion,  and  cried,  laughing: 

'A  ki.-s  ill  full 
H;iriiis  iii'ViT  a  niip  '" 

Then  to  give  things  anoiher  turn,  and  relieve  her 
daugbler's  embarrassment,  the  wise  mother  gave  or- 
ders for  tea.  and  qui(d<  as  a  Hash  both  the  girls  had 
disajipeaied  —  one  to  set  the  table,  the  other  lo  give 
directions  in  the  kiichen.  Meantime  the  gentlemen 
talked  about  music,  and  at  last  came  to  speak  of  a 
man  who  was  just  at  that  time  very  noted  in  Mann- 
heim, and  afterward  famous  throughout  the  musical 
world— Abt  ^'ogler. 

Weber  praised  him.  hut  Wendling  held  fast  to  his 
assertion  that  Abt  Vogler  was  a  musical  mounte- 
bank. In  sup)iort  of  this  he  pulled  a  ]iapcr  from  his 
pocket,  and  unfolded  a  huge  poster ;  then  turning  to 
Amaileus,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  : 

"Ilerr  Mozart,  what  sort  of  a  man  and  composer 
can  he  he  who  announces  the  programme  of  his  new 
work  in  enorinous  letters  after  this  fa^hiim  :  'A  Sea- 
Fight! — The  Fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho  !— Stamp- 
ing-out Kico  in  Africa  !'  " 

Here  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  from  Mozart  inter- 
rupted the  reading:  "What  sort  of  a  man  ;'  I  should 
say  he  was  a  fool  or  a  mountebank,  ccitainly  !" 

"Didn't  I  say  so!"  cried  Wciulling  in  triumph. 
"When  a  man  tells  mo,  as  Abt  Vogler  did,  that  he 
can  make  a  composer  in  three  weeks  and  a  singer  in 
si.x  months,  I  call  him  the  biggest  swindler  and  wind- 
bag in  the  world  !" 

"Well,"  said  Amadeus  quietly,  "I  am  curious  to 
see  the  man  and  hear  his  niusie.  I  hate  to  .judge  a 
thing  without  a  fair  trial.  There  ore  pcojdo  who 
push  their  originality  to  the  point  of /i/rrn*?-cr/c." 

"Yes,  and  hide  their  quackery  under  it  I"  said 
Wendling. 

After  the  simple  meal — the  "Kvening-brcad" — was 
over  and  the  tea-things  reinoved,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  passed  most  pleasantly.  Jfozart 
was  never  in  better  spirits,  and  cntertaiued  the  whole 


company  with  wit  and  odd  tales  and  an  incxliansti- 
blc  stream  of  droll  verses.  The  last  thing  before 
they  said  good-night,  he  sat  down  to  the  clavier,  and 
improvised  for  a  long  time,  till  the  whole  witchery  of 
his  presence  seemed  to  be  transmuted  into  music  and 
sink  into  their  hearts. 

But  wherefore  sat  Aloysia  so  long  without  disrob- 
ing, at  the  windov/  of  their  sleeping-chamber,  gazing 
out  through  the  round  panes  into  that  rainy  mid- 
night ?  She  hardly  knew  wdicrefore.  hersidf.  Her 
mond  was  one  she  had  never  experienced  before  : 
joyful — almost  happy;  and  yet  so  oppressive,  that 
iicr  heart  fremhlcd  and  palpitated. 

"Whv  don't  you  come  to  bed  ?"  a^kcd  Constanze, 
now  for  the  third  time,  and  half  asleep. 

"Because  I  am  so  excited  !"  answered  Aloysi:i  : 
and  her  sister  turned  over,  and  softly  slept. 


Herr  Hichard  'W'agner. 

Few  living  composers  have  crented  wider  themes 
for  controversy  than  liichard  Wagner.  He  has  bis 
passionate  admirers,  and  his  equally  passionate  de- 
tractors, which  is  the  case  only  with  men  of  unusual 
merit  ;  mediocrity  seldom  calls  forth  violent  emo- 
tions of  any  sort.  Herr  Wagner  licdds  strong  opin- 
ions, and  docs  not  stay  to  measure  terms  when  he  ex- 
presses them.  He  attacks  the  opera  as  it  exists 
with  great  warmth,  denouncing  it  as  a  "frivolous  in- 
stitution"— incxcus:ible  language  when  the  immor- 
tal masterpieces  it  has  prodnceil  are  remembered. 
But,  it  is  only  just  to  add.  Heir  Wagner  is  not  lired 
with  that  absurd  ambition  so  generally  attributed  to 
him.  He  has  no  wish  to  destroy  the  opera  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  rlesires  to  make  it  greater,  to  elevate  it 
to  something  beyond  what  it  is  or  has  ever  been — 
not  to  sing  solely  for  the  sake  of  singing,  not  to  be 
content  with  mere  melodies,  not  lo  lead  a  convii-t  to 
death  to  the  air  of  a  jig,  but  to  strive  always  to  ex- 
press sentiments.  There  is  noiliing  rcvolurioujiry  in 
all  this.  It  is  a  princi|de  carried  very  high,  and 
Herr  WaL'nir's  defect  is  that  he  exaggerates  it.  He 
only  in  reality  takes  up  the  doctrine  that  Gluek  held 
a  eenturv  ago,  and  which  the  (iluckists  contciiilcd 
for  ai;ainst  the  Pierinisis. 

Xo  other  art  exercises  such  an  action  o\er  the  soul, 
touches  the  vcrv  essence  of  ihc  sidiif.  as  music,  and 
(lliicU's  desire  ivas  that  this  power  should  never  be 
lost  siirbt  of.  He  wished  that  vain  and  superfluous 
ornaments  should  be  put  aside — that  parasitic  airs 
should  never  he  writicn  expressly  for  some  favorite 
prima  donna  or  tenor — that  music  should  not  serve 
to  amuse,  but  to  call  forth  the  highest  and  grandest 
emotions  of  which  the  human  soul  is  ca|iable. 

But  Ilcrr  Wagner's  reproaches  arc  not  merited  to 
the  full,  because  the  opera  neglects  this  noble  doe- 
trine  far  less  than  he  believes.  Great  artists  have 
always  understood  that  this  was  the  highest  aim  of 
music,  and  how  frequently  they  have  compassed  it  ! 
Let  us  take  as  a  sinu'lc  example  Mozart's  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," a  masterpiece  in  all  it.s  i)arls — one  that  can 
never  he  excelled.  The  whole  of  it.  from  one  end  lo 
the  other,  is  not  only  imbued  with  tlie  local  coloring 
it  should  have  received  ;  but  each  jiart.  mn-ically 
speakiui',  has  its  own  disiinctive  stamp,  which  marks 
the  individuality  of  the  personage  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  in  any  jilav  that  Shakspeaie  or  Molieie 
ever  wrote.  Tnilh  will  never  he  better  realized  in 
art.  The  French  art-axiom.  "L'^  hmu  c.<l  !(■  siilt'.ulfur 
(/«  cm/,"  can  in  truth  be  ap|ilied  lo  it.  Herr  Vi'ag- 
ner.  however,  wishes  to  L'O  further.  lie  cstinnites 
that  bv  an  alliance  of  the  diverse  arts  of  the  poets,  of 
the  musician,  of  the  singer,  of  the  decorator,  of  the 
machinist,  a  still  more  profound  etVect  should  be  pro 
duccd,  and  he  predicts  that  this  alliance  will  he  made. 
'I'his  is  what  he  calls  the  art  nf  llu:  ftihirc,  and  what 
bis  adversaries  have  very  unfairly  ridiculed  and  c;ill- 
cd  ih''.  tnnific  of' t/ic  fiifurr. 

Whether  the  ideal  of  this  polemical  composer  he 
realized  or  not,  it  is  noble,  and  it  is  deplorable  that 
it  has  liccn  so  misrepresented  that  its  author  is  held 
up  to  ridicule.  Herr  Wagner  is  no  iconoclast,  as 
his  detractors  wish  to  paint  him  ;  he  is  a  man  who 
aspires  to  the  grand  and  sublime  with  passion,  aye, 
perhaps  with  fanaticism.  I.ct  him  attain  his  goal,  or 
let  him  fail,  he  should  not  be  held  in  contempt,  for 
high  aspirations,  unfortunately,  are  not  contagious 
in  these  days.  Whatever  m.iy  be  his  defects,  he  is 
in  earnest  in  his  aspirations,  and  earnestness  in  hi-_di 
aims  should  always  command  respect. 

Ho  was  born  at  Lei|izig  on  the  2:ind  of  ^[ar.  1SI.3, 
and  studied  at  Dresden,  as  well  as  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town.  lie  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age  a  strong  love  for  that  art  to  which  he  has  conse- 
crated his  life.  Ho  was  attached  successively  to  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatres  of  Konigsbcrg.  Dresden, 
an;]  Riga,  and  in  1841  he  visited  Paris,  taking  Lon- 
don on  his  way.  He  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  storm, 
and  this  episode  furnished  him  with  fresh  musical  in- 
spirations ;  once   arrived    in   Paris,   sunoundcd   by 


privations  and  troubles  of  all  sorts,  he  finished  "Ui- 
cirzi,"  his  first  opera,  and  wrote  a  second,  "Tlse 
Phantom  Ship." 

On  his  return  to  Tiiga  two  years  affcrwards,  he 
wrote  an  overture  for  (Toetbe's  "F:in>t,"  as  ■v\el!  as 
"The  Apostles'  Fe.ast."  His  remaining  operas  are 
"Tannhiiuser,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Tristan  and  Yseult," 
and  the  "Nihelungen."  Besides  being  a  musician, 
Ilcrr  Wagner  is  also  a  poet  and  critic.  He  has  writ- 
ten his  o\vn  librettos,  and  has  delended  his  theories 
by  his  jien  on  several  occasions.  'J'hi'  celebrated 
Liszt  has  published,  under  the  title  of  "Loheniirin  ct 
Tannhiiuser  de  ]\L  Bichard  \^^igner."  his  own  re- 
flections on  the  jiiincipal  works  of  this  composer.  In 
|iolitics  Wagiirr  IS  a  w;uin  Liberal.  His  opinions 
got  him  into  trouble  in  184.^,  when  he  was  compell- 
ed to  leave  Saxony  and  take  refuge  in  Zurich,  where 
on  his  arrival  he  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  at  once  offered  the  [iost  of  director  of 
the  orchestra,  at  the  theatre,  as  well  as  conduelor  of 
the  musical  society  of  that  city.  Ho  lived  there  sev- 
eral years,  but  now  resides  in  Munich.  The  youth- 
ful King  of  Bavaria,  who  is  infatuated  with  both  the 
musician  and  his  compositions,  grants  him  a  [lension 
of  401  (1  florins.  In  18.')2  Herr  Wagner  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  London  Piiilbarinonic  .Society  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  their  concerts  for  that  sea- 
son ;  and  musicians  \vill  remember  the  jiroof  he  iravc 
of  llic  astounding  memory  \vitli  which  he  is  gif'tcd. 
Ho  led  Ijcctboven's.  Mozart's,  anil  Haydn's  sympho- 
nies without  a  score  belure  him,  willioul  a  nolo  lo 
refer  to. 
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London. 

Oi'icuA. — Tl;c  attempt  to  form  a  union  of  the  two 
Operas  having  failed,  Mr.  Maplcson  had  secured 
Driiiy  Lane  and  was  to  open  on  ilic  28lh  of  March. 
Ill  a  style  of  much  less  verbiage  than  usual  he  an- 
nounces his  |irospectus  :  ^ 

The  sopranos  consist  of  Miles.  Tieljens,  ("iiristine 
Xilssou,  Claia  Louisa  Kellogg,  Siiiico.  lianirmeis- 
ter,  Corsi,  and  Kose  Ileisi-e,  a  young  lady  who  has 
])asscd  the  matiicnbition  op  tli::  concert-room,  and  is 
iio'.v  an  opera    uiidcri^radiiate.     'J'tie    princi)ial    con- 
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ij^iiM  .-      ,....,■,..; I'he  chief  revival  of 

the  season  will  be  that  of  the  "  ^fi(.s,'';rc.s"  by  ^Vulicr, 
'     "  "'  le  house  between    twenty 


Uie   sea.-iJii    «iii    in;    lii.ii    \ji    iiu;         i  r  n.^,  ■. '.  'r,>        n,    iiitiici, 

a  work  produced  at  the  same  house  bclwoen  twenty 
and  tbirtv  vears  ;:::o  and  received  wiili  acclamation. 
The  "^'i;;^" /.'(!/"!"  is  also  aniionnied.  to  be  sup- 
ported by  .Mile.  Louise  ICelloL'.  Mile.  Trcbelii,  Si;;- 
iior  Beltini.  Mr.  Santley.  and  Ib-rr  Hokitansky. 

The  list  of  i^dd  f'a\()rites  is  long  and  saiisfai-torv. 
referring  among  olhers  10  Mozart's  "f'JauIn  Mnqi- 
en,"  C'heriibini's  "Mi'hn,"  Beethoven's  '^Fiih/io," 
Gluck's  " Ij)hi'ii^i}iii  iit  'J'uuyi'di',"  Weber's  '"/Ar  Fixi' 
.sc/i/i7;"  and  "Ohinin." 

Govi-;xT  G.iriii;s. — Mr.  Gye's  prospectus  is  thus 
mentioned  : 

n'he  list  of  works  which  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera  proposes  to  set  before  his  patrons  includes 
three  novelties.  The  first  is  PiOssini's  "Assnlio  di 
Coriiit'i,"  which  was  originally  destined  for  the  Ital- 
ian stage,  but  which,  rearranged  by  its  illustrious  au- 
thor, was  brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1S2G. 
A  work  by  the  author  of  "  GuWaume  Tell"  and  "// 
Biuhicrp,"  with  which  the  English  public  are  not  ac- 
quainted, will  doubtless  be  welcomed  with  acclam.a- 
tion.  The  original  of  '"L'Assrdio  di  Coriitfo"  was 
Mtiomdlo  Second'/."  wliich  was  represented  for  the 
first  time  at  San  Carlos,  of  Naples,  during  the  Car- 
nival season  of  1820.  The  principal  artists  were 
-Mine.  Colbrand  (afterwards  Rossini's  wife).  JHIe. 
Chaumel  ('subsequently  married  to  Rubini),  Signors 
JIi  zzari  Cieimarra,  Benedetti,  and  Filippo  Galli. 
Six  years  after,  on  the  9ili  of  October,  1826,  "Lc 
.SVc'/i'f''-  Cm'"''/'c,"  considerably  altered  and  ampli- 
fied tVom  '*Maoiiiet!o  Secondo,"  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  with  ALM. 
Kourrit  pire,  Adolphe  Nourrit,  De'rivis,  Prevost, 
Mile.  Cinli-Damoureau  and  Fremont,  as  interpre- 
ters. About  the  year  18-3.3  or  1834,  "L'Asxedio  di 
Coriiilo"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with  Grisi,  Kubini, 
aiid  Tamburini  in  the   principal   characters.     Some 
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yonrs  later  an  EtiKlisIi  version  of  "Tlic  Si'iy/h  of  Cor- 
mill"  was  produced  at  Driiry  Lane  Tlieatro,  Mr. 
Itnlle  lilayirifr  Tainlnirini's  part,  whicli  is  written  in 
Rossini's  most  florid  stylo.  Tlic  [irineipal  eliarac- 
ters  in  "L'Assedio  ili  Corinin"  at  tlie  lioval  Italian 
dpera  will  lie  sustained  liy  Mile.  Ailelina  Tatli,  Mile. 
Lavrofska,  Si^Miors  Ma)io,  Naiidin,  and  Colini.  Tlie 
seeond  f'i'atnre  of  inli-iest  is  Verdi's  "fi/ni'iniita  d' 
Arm,"  an  earlv  prrnlnetion  of  that  eomposer  hronciit 
out  in  Milan  in  1S4,^.  The  tinrd  is  the  rearrani^e- 
tnent  o\  " Ja:  Domino  Noir"  wdneh  Anher — indefalijj;- 
ahle.  at  eiirhtv — is  t^oin;;  to  trim  up  ap;ain  ;  with  more 
ener;XV,  we  liiink.than  prndenee.  We  await  with  soino 
an,\iety  the  result  of  Anlier  improved  hy  himself;  for 
the  ^' I toni'mo  Xoir"  is,  as  it  is,  perfect.  A  new  Ital- 
ian translation  has  been  made  expressly  for  Covcnt 
O.o'ilen  hy  M.  de  Lansii^res.  The  *'/)oi}u'no  iVo/r" 
will  he  produced  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mile.  Pau- 
line Lucca,  who  will  he  assisted  in  the  ])rineipal 
characters  hy  Mme.  Leminens-Sherrini^ton,  8i!_'nors 
Mario,  ('oto^nii.  Ciainpi,  Ta'^lialico,  and  M.  Petit. 
Oi'  "  Giorauiia  dWiro"  we  are  sim|dy  instructed  that 
"this  opera  croicn  of  Siiinor  Verdi  will  be  jn'oduced 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  will  be  performed  for 
the  lirst  time  in  this  country,  the  part  of  Giorannri  by 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  her  first  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter in  F.nf^land."  The  rest  of  the  repertory  will 
be  filled  with  last  year's  novelties — the  '"jRotnco"  and 
tlie  "Don  Carlo-i" — and  with  old  fivorites,  such  as 
"VEloUe  dii  Nord,"  "Rolmrt  h  Diahte,"  "La  Fiijlia" 
"7  Pfinloiii,"  and  "L'Afi-lcahte." 

In  the  artists  enf:a<:ed  we  meet  with  the  well-known 
names,  to  mention  wdnch  is  to  recall  rdd  successes. 
Amoiij;  the  sopranos  are  Mmes.  Adelina  Patti,  Pau- 
line Lueea,  Anioiiictta  Frieci,  Lemmens  Sherrins: 
ton,  and  iMorensi  ;  in  the  tenors,  Si^nors  Mario,  Fan- 
celli,  Neri-Baraldi,  and  Naudin  ;  and  in  the  baritone- 
basses,  Signors  Graziani,  Cotosni,  Ciampi,  Bagagi- 
olo,  T.agliaficp,  Polnnini,  Cap]ioni,  and  M.  Petit.  To 
the  ladies  are  adiled  Mme.  Fioretti,  the  brilliant  /?o?-- 
7^/r/,s7,  who  made  so  fa\'orable  an  impression  four 
years  ago;  Mile.  Vanzini  (from  the  Seala  at  Milan) 
— who  makes  her  first  appearance  in  England;  Jllle. 
Lavrofska  (from  the  Opera,  St.  Peiersbnr{j) — her 
first  appearance  in  England.  To  Mile.  Vanzini  is 
entrusted  the  part  of  Gdda  in  "Rii/nhllo  :"  we  there- 
fore await  in  her  talents  ci|ual  to  the  importance  of 
the  part,  although  her  antecedents  are  niiknown  to 
us.  Mile.  Loeatelli  would  appear  to  be  a  contralto  ; 
but  Mile.  Lavrofska's  qualification  is  not  given.  Sig- 
ner Colini  among  the  bassi  will  have  bis  time  pretty 
well  occupied,  for  il/mce/,  Berlrain,  and  the  bass  part 
of  "L'Asmdio"  are  the  important  trusts  allotted  to 
him.  Mile.  Patti  is  again  the  star  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  Gye,  who,  by  the  way,  manifests  some  sensitive- 
ness as  to  "public  rumor  having  busied  itself  much 
of  late  with  certain  reports  as  to  Mile.  Patti's  retire- 
ment from  the  stage."  She  is  not  to  retire  yet 
awhile,  adds  Mr.  Gye  ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  the 
pulilic  to  enjoy  her  while  her  public  career  lasts. 
Mile.  Patti  is  announced  to  fill  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  "L'Assedio  di  Corinio"  and  "Giovaiina  d' 
Aico."  She  will  also  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
England  as  Elvira  in  "/  Purilnni,"  and  she  will  re- 
sume her  impersonations  of  Ninetia  in  "La  Gazza 
Ladra"  "  Diiiornh,"  and  "La  Fiqiia  del  Befigimento," 
which  she  has  abandoned  for  several  years.  Mile. 
Lncca  comes  to  us  with  St.  Petersburg  laurels,  and 
will  in  the  course  of  the  season  repeat  her  favorite 
characters  of  Marglierita  in  "Faust,"  Leonora  in  "La 
Favorifa,"  Valentine  in  " Les  Huqnenots"  Chernhino  in 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  is  set  down  for  Anqrla  in 
"Le  Domino  Noir."  The  list  is  defective  in  the  basso 
element;  for  the  naines  of  Faure  and  Ronconi  are 
absent — two  gentlemen  very  hard  to  replace.  En 
revanche,  Signor  Mario  is  said  to  have  found  rejuve- 
nescence during  a  Russian  campaign,  and  to  have 
taken  out  a  new  voeal  lease.  We  trust  to  find  ru- 
mor so  far  correct. — Orchestra. 

The  programme  has  appeared  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  triennial  Handel 
Festival,  to  be  held,  as  before,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  in  the  month  of  June — the  days  fixed  being 
Jlonday  the  15th,  Wednesday  the  17thi  and  Friday 
the  19th;  the  great  general  rehearsal  being  appoint- 
ed for  the  preceding  Friday,  the  12th.  The  dii-ectors 
judiciously  adhere  to  the  former  practice  of  giving 
the  '  Messiah"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt"  on  the  first  and 
third  days — tho.se  works  being  aclmittedly  the  grand- 
est of  all  Handel's  oratorios,  and  most  eminently  rep- 
resentative of  his  powers.  The  second  day,  as  on 
former  occasions,  will  consist  of  a  miscellaneous  se- 
lection. Thj  vast  resources  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  other  London  choristers  and  instrumen- 
talists, with  the  large  additions  fiom  provincial 
sources  ;  the  personal  superintendance  and  direction 
of  rehearsals  and  performances  by  Mr.  Costa  ;  and 
the  excellent  arrangement  of  business  details  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities,  oft'er  strong  guaranties 
for  success  in  this  great  undertaking.     With  the  be- 


ginning of  the  month  of  .Tune  is  to  appear,  by  sub- 
scription, a  fac  simile  in  photoditbf)gra[)hy,  of  Han- 
del's mannscrijit  score  of  the  "Messiah,"  taken  from 
the  original  in  the  Royal  lilirary.  The  profits  of  the 
publication  are  to  he  shared  between  the  Benevolent 
Fund  of  the  Siu'red  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  Musicians. 

Jluiglji's  lounial  of  Hlnsk. 

BOSTON.  APRIL  Q.5.  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Otto  Dresf.l  gave  the  fourth  of  his  five 
weekly  "Rea(lings*of  Piano-forte  Music,"  last 
Thursday  afternoon, — too  late  for  notice  in  to- 
d.ty's  paper.  The  two  preceding  Readings  were 
extremely  interesting,  and,  although  one  occur- 
red on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  and  the  other  in 
a  pouring  rain,  the  Chickering  Hall  presented 
an  inspiring  show  of  the  best  sort  of  audience. 

Mr.  Dresel's  second  selection  opened  with  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  whicli  he  had 
made  of  the  Andante  of  a  well-known  Sympho- 
ny in  D  by  Haydn,  full  of  piquant  elegance  ;  the 
crisp  staccato,  the  light  and  shade,  the  pointed 
accent  of  the  rendering  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Then  came  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven  (Op. 
31,  No.  3,  in  E  flat), — ^^just  the  finely  passionate, 
intense,  nervous  one  which  Mr.  Dresel  is  sure  to 
]ilay  better  than  almost  anybody.  The  Scherzo 
in  T>  i\at  (^Allegro  vivace),  with  its  fitful  explo- 
sions of  passion,  followed  by  quick  staccato 
phrases  in  underbrealh,  and  the  sweeping  Presto 
of  the  Finale,  in  6-8,  were  brought  out  with  most 
vivid  force  and  sharpness  of  outline  ;  like  scenes 
revealed  at  night  by  lightning. — A  singularly 
beautiful  Introduction  (we  know  not  whence  he 
took  it)  and  three  ]\Ia::ovrl-a.'!  of  Chopin,  well 
contrasted,  closed  the  first  part. 

Part  second  comprised  an  Allegretto  (crisp  lit- 
tle movement  in  close  Canon  form)  by  Schu- 
mann ;  a  Scltcrzino  by  Mendelssohn  ;  a  Song  or 
two  of  Robert  Franz,  transcribed  by  Liszt;  an 
Etude  by  Thalberg,  one  of  the  few  really  origi- 
nal, poetic  works  of  the  father  of  the  modern  vir- 
tuoso school;  a  charming  little  ''Allnimhlatt," 
fugitive  piece,  of  fresh  date,  by  the  concert-giver 
himself;  and  a  very  spirited  Presto  ScJier:a7nln, 
new  to  most,  by  Mendelssohn  : — all  choice,  in 
matter  and  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  third  ''Read- 
ing," April  16. 

Allegro  from  op    oS fscliumann. 

Meuuets  and  G.avotte Hiich. 

Alleijro  from  op  5S SGhuiiiana. 

Sarabande,  Rondo  .and  Gavotte Bach. 

Sonata,  op,  52 Beethoven. 

Mazourkas Thopin. 

"Evening,"  from  the  "Phaptasiestiicke" ?chiimaDn. 

Pbanta-siestdck Otto  Dre.«el. 

Scherzo,  from  Sonata Chopin. 

Xotrurno Chopin. 

Waltz Chopin. 

The  first  four  numbers  were  grouped  into  one 
kaleidoscopic  series,  passing  from  one  to  another 
without  pause,  and  making  an  ingenious  and 
charming  whole  of  a  variety  of  single  pictures. 
The  alternation  of  little  things  of  Bach  with  lit- 
tle things  of  Schumann  was  a  felicitous  idea. 
The  Minuets,  Gavottes,  Sarabande,  &c.,  from 
Bach's  Enijlish  Suites  and  Partitas,  though  of  a 
more  antique,  formal  cut,  are  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  sprung  up  in  these  very  April  showers,  and 
have  a  poetry  of  their  owti  quite  as  fascinating 
as  those  flowers  of  modern  romance;  with  the 
healthiest,  finest  things  of  Schumann,  Chopin 
Mendelssohn,  thej'  go  well  together.     Their   ap- 


paretilli/  thin  harmony,  mostly  in  only  two  or 
three  part.s,  implies  a  harmony  as  full  as  Schu- 
mann's. They  look  like  very  simple  things  to 
play  ;  you  may  get  through  them,  glibly  enough, 
scores  of  times,  with  your  own  fingers,  and  yet 
not  suspect  a  lilhe  of  their  beauty  and  their 
point  until  you  hear  them  played  by  an  artist 
like  Drc.scI,  whose  reverence  for  Bach  is  not  ped- 
antry, but  live  communion  with  the  spirit. 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  in  C,  op.  .53, — one  of 
the  most  modern  in  point  of  virtuosity — ^yet  won- 
derfully poetic  and  cnlrainant, — transporting 
you  indeed  into  a  strange,  romantic  element, — 
we  have  heard  interpreted  by  not  a  few  famous 
pianists,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  but  never  be- 
fore have  we  felt  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
work  so  fully  as  that  afternoon.  In  the  last  two 
movements,  Hondo  and  Prestissimo,  you  are 
whirled  away  through  Fairyland,  and  a  very  ex- 
citing time  you  have  oi  it ;  in  this  light  it  is  ev- 
ery whit  as  graphic  and  original  as  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  But,  first, 
that,  short,  mysterious,  wonderful  Adagio  that 
precedes  it  with  a  broken  marchlike  rhythm  ! 
You  are,  as  it  were,  led  blind-fohled,  full  of 
wondrous  expectations,  all  deep  chords  in  you 
strangely  vibrating,  into  the  midst  of  all  these 
splendors  and  there  suddenly  restored  to  sight. 

The  most  new  and  striking  pieces  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  concert  were  "Evening"  by  Schu- 
mann, and  the  Scherzo  from  Chopin's  almost  im- 
possible .Sonata,  op.  35,  in  B-flat  minor  (he  wrote 
tbres).  The  Scherzo  has  a  marvellous  fire  and 
vigor  in  it,  and  must  be  extremely  difhcult  to 
play,  with  such  strange  weight  of  harmony,  and 
such  relentless  speed.  The  Trio,  in  a  softer 
mood,  has  an  exquisitely  lovely  melody.  It  is  this 
Scherzo  that  precedeb  the  Marcia  funehre  so  fa- 
miliar in  concert  room  and  pailor. 

Next  Thursday  offers  the  only  chance  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Dresel  in  this  way  for  a  year  to  come. 

Ton  THE  Cretass. — The  Symphony  Concert, 
given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  in  aid  of 
the  Ladies'  Fair  for  the  Cretans,  was  not,  we  regret 
to  say,  so  successful  for  that  object  as  it  was  musi- 
cally. For  the  first  time  the  prestige  of  the  Harvard 
concerts  failed  to  fill  the  Music  Hall.  It  barely  paid 
expenses.  The  indift'erence  of  the  many,  who  have 
always  answered  to  the  call,  was  something  unac- 
countable, and,  when  we  think  of  the  splendid  result 
of  the  concert  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  same 
auspices,  last  year,  rather  mortifying.  Only  some 
seven  hundred  people  came.  Neither  the  intrinsic 
charm  of  the  music,  nor  long  repealed  notice,  nor 
the  busy  tongues  of  the  Fair  itself,  of  which  it  was 
to  be  the  closing  scene  and  festival,  could  overcome 
the  lethargy.  Even  the  newspaper  critics,  those  vig- 
ilant and  valiant  racers  on  a  wordy  sea,  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  on  their  oars,  in  anticipation  perhaps  of  the 
long  pull  of  a  whole  week's  Festival  in  May,  and 
had  no  word  to  say,  no  sage  opinions  to  announce, 
after  a  concert  equal  to  the  best ;  Gilmores  and 
"Grand  Duchesses"  never  catch  them  napping,  but 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  Chopin — do  not  need  them  ! 
Probably,  however,  the  mistake  was  in  the  timing  of 
the  concert ;  it  should  have  followed  up  the  regular 
Symphony  series  in  quick  continuity,  before  the  cur- 
rent of  interest  could  shift  to  other  objects  ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  so  far  future  that  people  dropped  it 
from  their  thoughts  and  did  not  pick  it  np  again  ; 
the  Fair  itself,  instead  of  helping  the  sale  of  tickets, 
stood  rather  in  its  way  ;  and  now,  just  ahead,  there 
loomed  the  Great  Festival  to  overshadow  it.  Final- 
ly, the  weather  was  as  bad  as  possible,  and  lent  little 
stimulus  to  people  weary  with  excitements. 
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l!iit  the  concert  was  a  gooJ  one.fand  those  present. 
f'Miiiil  ill  it  delight  and  inspiration.  Couhl  it  ho 
oiln'iwiso  witli  sucli  an  orchestra,  and  this  pro- 
graimiiL-  ' 

"v.rtiin.  to  "IphisOTia  in  Aulis" Olurk. 

Si-viMith  Symphnnv,  in  A Beetlir.vcn 

I'iamj  (Joiu'erto  in  E  minor.  Op   11 Cbopin. 

Hilt,'0  Leonbaril. 
Overture  to  "William  Ti-ll," nossini. 

The  "Iphi^cnia"  Overture  still  liolds  its  place 
anioiiL,'  the  most  hnniililiil  and  nohlc  (if  orchestral 
preludes,  and  its  sure  charm  soon  made  the  dark  and 
dieary  day  forgotten.  A  few  strains  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  ideal  world 
wag  all  complete.  Mr.  Leoniiakd  played  the 
Chopin  Concerto  even  hetter,  if  that  were  possihle, 
than  hcfore  ;  indeed  wonderfully  well,  exciting  rap- 
turous applause.  The  "Tell"  Overture,  most  hril- 
liant  of  concluding  pieces,  calling  up  pictures  of 
mountaineer  life  in  the  beginning,  and  closing  insuch 
a  rousing  peal  of  patriotic  heroism,  hence  easily  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cretan  struggle,  was  played  with  re- 
m:\rl;able  spirit  and  ensemble,  the  tempo  of  the  finale 
being  taken  almost  too  fast. — So  everybody  went 
away  musically  happy,  in  spite  of  the  disap|)ointnicnt 
of  not  adding  another  thousand  dollars  to  Boston's 
noble  contribution  for  the  homeless  Cretans. 

The  Fair  it.self,  however,  without  this  intcmlcd  aid, 
was  a  signal,  glorious  success,  far  ontreaching  in  the 
sum  realized  the  highest  mark  which  it  had  set  for  it- 
self in  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  IIowc,  and  Mr.  Kodocanachi,  the  Creek 
Consul,  wdio  has  given  heart  and  soul  and  strength  to 
it,  must  feel  very  happy  in  it ;  and  Boston  may  feel 
proud, — "our  little  city,  set  upon  a  hill"  as  Wendell 
Phillips  said),  "amid  the  nationalities  of  the  earth, 
backs  Dr.  Howe  against  the  world,"  sends  nearly 
$.50.1100  to  the  Cretans  in  a  single  yi'ar  !  This  Fair 
besides,  was  so  agree;  ble  in  every  way,  so  beautiful, 
as  to  deserve  mention  oi^  the  score  of  Art,  and  in 
our  record  of  a'^ihetic  progress.  The  scene  in 
the  Music  Hall  was  ciichan.imx.  Mr.  IJoctb  had 
surpassed  himself  in  his  ta-ieful  decorations,  in 
which  the  Greek  blue  ami  while  predominated,  and 
classical  cndilems  met  the  eye  on  all  sides.  All  was 
in  perfect  harmony,  a  sight  the  Qyen  could  feast  up- 
on and  not  grow  weary.  Then  the  tables,  heaped 
with  beaiuiful  things,  tastefully  disposed,  the  vouth 
and  beauty  and  relineinent,  the  faces  shining  with 
intelligence  and  goodness  and  enthusiasm,  the  pre- 
vailing courit.sy  and  grace  of  manner,  the  pretty 
children,  all  so  ba|ppy,  the  absence  of  all  coarse  dis- 
cordant elements,  even  in  the  throngs  of  visitors,  the 
sweet  enlivening  music,  the  rare  contributions  of  ar- 
tists (in  paintings,  albums,  illustrated  books),  the 
fresh  flowers,  and  the  charming  ones  who  dealt  them 
out,  the  picturesr|ue  costumes,  and  linally  the  elo- 
quence of  Philli|is,— all  cniis|urcd  to  make  up  an 
ideal,  yet  most  liiunan,  |.:ac;ic.i!,  substantial,  world 
for  the  lime  being,  li  alnmt  converted  ns  to  Fairs  ; 
for  it  was  good  to  live  and  move  for  one  week  amid 
so  many  good  and  noble  people,  where  goodness  lent 
to  every  face  a  certain  beauty  ;  wdiere  nothing  but 
good  will  aiul  kindness  were  continually  developed, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  instinct  with 
blessing  and  eneoui-agcmcnt  to  all  good  impulses. 
I;  Wo  must  speak  particularly  of  the  music,  although 
music  of  course  cannot  claim  attention  as  Art  under 
such  circnmstanrcs  ;  and  music  to  a  music-lover 
must  be  luiucipal,  claiming  the  whole  attention,  not 
a  mere  accompaniment  to  something  else  (except  in 
dances,  marches,  &r.),  in  oidi'r  to  be  enjoyable  at 
all.  But  bright  and  fcst.il  strains  from  a  hand  srive 
buoyancy  In  smh  crowds,  without  susjiending  talk 
or  trade.  'I'.i  these  evenings  the  music,  freelv  con- 
tniiiited,  lent  new  life  and  charm.  It  was  supplied 
"II  Ibe  opening  night  (.Monday,  April  i;!)  by  Mr.  J. 
K.  Paine  and  iMr.  Eugene  Thayer,  in  light  and  bril- 
liant performances  on  the  Great  Organ ;  on  two 
i\ '  ;;iiigs,  by  the  Band  from  the  Navy  Yard  and 
iJiiid's  Cornet  Band,  both  excellent   and   happy   in 


their  selections,  and  on  three  evenings  by  the  Band 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  composed  of 
some  2.5  of  the  blind  pupils,  under  Mr.  Campbell, the 
musical  director  of  the  Inslitntion,  himself  blind,  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  patience,  great  intelli- 
gence, thorough  devotion  to  his  work,  who  has  made 
himself  one  of  our  most  accomplished  musicians,  and 
has  worked  wonders  in  teaching  music  to  the  blind. 
Naturally  the  presence  of  this  blind  band  was  a  touch- 
ing feature  of  the  Fair  ;  nor  did  their  music  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any.  Indeed  their  greater  num- 
ber, and  the  greater  variety  of  tiinhre  in  their  instru- 
ments (they  have  six  or  eight  clarionets,  including  a 
buss  clarionet,  never  heard  here  before ^\  and  their  se- 
lection of  more  pieces  of  a  softer  ebaracter,  and  the 
ev'tient/i I li/x/  with  which  they  played,  as  well  as 
gooil  ensemble,  good  intonation,  light  and  shade,  &e., 
made  their  hearty  service  most  acceptable.  Partic- 
larly  pleasant  and  suited  to  so  refined  an  occasion 
were  those  Mendelssohn  part-songs  which  thev  some- 
times gave  ns  upon  four  brass  instruments  ;  while 
the  Wedding  Jfarch,  the  popular  street  marches, 
waltzes,  SiC,  by  the  whole  band,  were  rich  and  vig- 
orous without  often  running  into  noise. 

Mr.  PAUicr.u's  Ci.fii. — .\  concert  by  this  vocal 
club  of  amateurs  is  too  important  an  event  to  be  treat- 
ed of  without  .some  space;  rednccil  to  almost  none, 
we  must  postpone  the  pleasant  task  of  chronicling 
that  of  last  week  (given  twice  over),  in  wbicli  two 
large  works,  wholly  new  here,  and  of  rai;e  interest 
(parts  of  Schumann's  Mass,  and  the  whole  of  Cade's 
Cantata  "Tin'  Crnsaders")  were  so  adniirably  ren- 
dered, the  singing  of  Mrs.  IT.MiWooD,  in  the  latter, 
by  its  perfection  of  voice  and  style,  dramatic  expres- 
sion, real  inspiration,  being  something  which  we 
must  count  ainring  the  finest  moments  of  our  life  in 
lisU'inng  to  yrui/ singing. 

The  great  MtT.'iirAr,  Fkstivai.  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  have  begun  lieforc  another  issue 
of  our  pajjcr.  The  preparations  are  ])rogressing 
well,  and  the  demand  for  season  tickets  has  been 
eager.  Besides  the  Oratorios  and  other  works  nam- 
ed already,  the  programme  will  include  (for  the  last 
afternoon  concert)  an  interesting  novelty:  Mendels- 
sohn's "Beformation  Symphony,"  a  copy  of  the 
score  having  at  last  come  to  band. 


MoxsiKfR  FicTis,  cited  with  so  much  flourish  up- 
on one  side  of  the  great  Piano  contrnversv  of  the 
Paris  F.xposilion,  is  the  knowing  one  who.  in  IS.32, 
wrote  this  "heathenish"  criticism  on  the  Miil<nmmer 
AVy/t/'.s  Ih'unn  Overture  : 

"The  first  impression  maile  by  Monsieur  Mcndels- 
siilm's  overture  is  not  advantngcmis.  I  do  not  speak 
cii'  l/tr  /ttrnrrrrtii'Ss  tn  harmovi/,  and  the  coittruifit  for 
t/ir  ait  of'  rojiiposina,  whirh  arc  maiu/rsled  in  tltts  ivurk. 
.Monsieur  Mendelssohn  is  of  a  school  which  is  not 
very  severe  on  these  jioints." 


Mn.  Ant)I!K..\s  T.  Tiiom  t,  well-known  in  Bos- 
ton some  years  since,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  inusi- 
eian  and  a  man,  died  suddenly  last  Sunday  in  New 
Bedford.  We  learn  the  sad  news  from  the  M>rrurtj 
of  Mondav  : 

Sfnin;\'  I>i:\TH. — Our  whole  conimnnity  was 
stai'iletl  ami  shockcil,  vcsterilav  morninLT,  bv  the  in- 
telligence that  Mr.  Andreas  'J\  Thornp,  one  of  our 
most  respectable  and  esteemed  citizens,  had  termina- 
Icil  his  life,  by  a  pistol,  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
insanity. 

The  deceased  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  cnmc  to 
this  country  in  i.^;?0.  Shortly  afterwanls  he  was  in- 
vited frinn  Xew  York  to  olTiciate  as  organist  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  this  city,  a  position 
he  had  occupied  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  wiiile  a  resident  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
organist  in  Rev.  Doctor  Gannet's  church.  There, 
ns  here,  his  generous  disposition  and  child  like  jniri- 
ty  of  character  made  friends  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  leaves  a  wile  :ind  one  son.  about  IG  years  of  age, 
to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  so   devoted    and 


faithful  to  them.  And  in  this  community,  wliere  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  he  had  for  so  many  years  held 
the  esleein  of  his  fellow  citizens,  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances sympathize  with  those  who  grieve  most, 
tliiit  disease  in  its  most  cruel  form  has  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  grave.  Mr.  Thorup's  age  was  SI 
years, 

glnsitiil  Ccrrcsponkiite. 

New  York,  April  13. — The  13tli  season  of  Ma- 
son and  Thomas's  Chamber  Music  Soirees  closed 
■with  the  6th  of  the  series, at  Irving  Hall,  on  Satiirday 
evenintr,  April  lllh.     I  append  the  pr<»j;rainnie  : 

Qimrtot.,  D  minor Mrtz:irf. 

Soii:ttii.  IV  F    ami  >«'II<>,  G  minor,  op.  "),  No.  2  linfflu'Vi-n 

I'.  K.  Sonata ,  G  minor,  op.  22 Sclmni^mn. 

Octet,  K  Il:it,(.p.  2(1 M.-mlt- Issohri 

Tlu'^ie  ruic  compusiiions  were  ndmiraldy  played  hy 
the  raiihCiil  and  conscientious  arti.^ls  to  whfi^e  umir- 
inj;  and  hut  poorly  reinuner;itcil  i-t!iirt<  a  t:ro-.viii',' 
taste  for  this  class  f)f  music  is  mainly  lUie  in  thi-i  me- 
tropolis. Any  detailed  analysis  of  the  works  prrlorm- 
cd  is  of  course  unnecessary,  hut  it  will  sudice  to  say 
that  the  successes  of  tlic  evenin<r  were  the  Mcndi  K- 
sohn  Octet  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills's  suporh  prtfurm- 
ance  of  the  cxceedin;;ly  intricate   Schumann  Sonata. 

Tiic  Octet  exhiliits — as  it  seems  to  me — less  of  the 
author's  idnirmin*;  and  unmistakahle  indiviilualiry 
than  one  linds  in  his  later  works.  It  contains,  liow- 
ever,  manv  exqni-iic  passa^'cs,  and  wlien  wo  recol- 
lect that  it  was  wrilti-n  in  182.'),  when  I'clix  was  a 
mere  hoy  of  If),  we  cannot  he  surprised  that  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  ttic  musical  worhl  has  placed 
Jlenilelssohn  anion*;  the  "hright  immortals.  " 

Mr.  Mills,  as  we  have  intimated,  achieved  a  nota- 
ble success  in  liits  solo  Sonata.  The  i-otiifKisititin  is 
not  attractive  to  the  ;;pncrfll  mass  of  licarers  ;  one 
has  to  search  too  dee]>Iy  after  the  inlention  of  the 
au'Jior,  and  one's  nerves  are  too  intensely  strained 
in  the  cpiest.  Mr.  M.,  however,  brou^'lu  out  most 
ndmiralily  the  themes  which  lie  liidden  henealh  the 
labyrinth  of  notes,  and  his  skilful  handling;  of  the 
mechanical  dilhcnllies  wliicli  crowd  the  Sonata,  won 
from  the  audience  a  very  cnthnsiasiio  and  well-de- 
served encore. 

These  Soirees  have  been  most  enioyable  duririn; 
the  winter,  and  tlie  audiences — aUIiou^h  dis;;raccful- 
ly  small — have  mo>tly  been  composed  of  llie  carriesl 
lovers  of  true  Art.  The  deficiency  in  numbers  has 
been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  jiresence  of 
thorough  and  iniel!i;;ent  appreeiiuion.  ()Mr  enjoy- 
ment has  been  sometimes  marrcil  by  tiie  slalkin;;  in, 
durin<;  the  performance  of  some  line  passa-.T,  of 
persons  with  diabolically  creak iui^  hoots,  and — an 
even  greater  nuisance — bv  the  cra(kliiig  and  lusiling 
of  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  }ir<i-aic  boors.  These 
little  performances  arc  exlrenudv  annoying  to  tho<e 
who  sincerely  desire  to  listen  and  who  atlend  these 
concerts  with  no  other  purpose.  If  such  '"disturhers 
of  the  peace" — viz.,  the  aforesaid  boors — could  he 
summarily  kicked  from  the  hall  your  correspomlen t 
would  be  happy.  Doubtless  there  are  many  others 
who  would  experience  a  similar  feeling  of  saii^fae- 
tion. 

The  regular  Sunday  Evening  concerts  termimilcd 
with  the  L'Ttli  of  the  series  on  April  .*)ib  ;  hut  a  sup- 
plementary "Kaster  Concert"  was  given  last  l\  eiiiu:,'. 
Mme.  I'arcpa-Kosa,  Mr.  G.  W.  Colliy.  .\Ime.  Xata- 
lie  Testa,  Miss  Topp,  Mr.  Simpson,  Carl  Kosa  and 
J.  K.  Thomas  were  the  soloists  upon  this  occasion. 
The  first  section  oftbe  programme  was  devoted  to 
sacred  music,  while  the  second  contained  several 
glees,  ballads  and  madrigals. 

Mme.  Parepa  sang  deJigbtriiUv  ;  indeed  (uieiniL'ht 
almost  wisli  tliat  sometimes  she  wouM  fall  short  of 
her  usual  excellence  so  that  one  might  deviate  occa- 
sionallv  from  the  set  phrases  of  adinirarion.  Miss 
Topp  played  ouc  of  Liszt's  vagaries  in  sueh  fine 
sfvle  and  with  such  t:nice  as  to  win  an  encore;  to 
this  she  responded  wiih  aipinint  Air  and  Gavotte  in 
the  r?aeh  style.  Mme.  Testa  san^^  "O  rest  in  the 
Lord"  and  another  solo  in  a  simply  shocking  manner. 


DWIGHT'S     JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


I  close  this  lottei-  wii.Ii  two  items  of  news.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Morgan,  so  long  tlio  organist  i\t  Grr.cc  Cliuroli 
in  this  city,  lias  rcsigncil  that  post,  :im(1  tlic  nosilion 
is  til  he  tulccn — so  runs  the  niiiiiir — liy  Mr.  R.  ]'. 
Wnrnii.  Item  2'1  :  i\lr.  I,c(i|icilcl  DcMcycr  s.iileil 
for  lCiirii|ic  in  ihe  n,iiisii  on  Tliuisiliiy  lust.  K. 


AiMtii.  20. — ^^r.  (!.  W.  Morgnn,  the  well-known 
itnd  efficient  orgiinist  lit  Ciace  Clinrch,  had  his  an- 
nnal  concert  at  Irving  Hall  on  Thnrsday  evening, 
April  Ifi.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Adclaiilc  I'liil- 
lips,  S.  B.  Mills,  Tlieo.  Thomas  and  othcr.s. 

Hfcssrs.  Mills  anil  Morgan  played  a  fantasia  lor 
two  pianos  npon  "Don  Jitan"  and  did  it  in  fine 
style.  Mr.  Mills  also  played  his  "Recollections  of 
Home,"  and,  being  encored,  his  charming  "2d  Tar- 
aiilcllc."  Mr..  Thomas  played  most  admirably  a 
(juaint  Handel  Sonata,  which  depended  for  its  effect 
iipim  a  imic  and  well-sustained  tone.  Miss  Phillips 
sang  three  times,  her  first  solo  being  the  Handel  aria 
which  she  sang  so  cflectively  at  tlia  4th  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic.  She  was  in  each  instance  warmly 
encored  and  received  two  snpevb  baskets  of  flowers. 

On  Satnrday  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsic 
we  had  the  .'itii  and  last  Philharmonic.  These  were 
ihe  orchestral  selections: 

Svinphnny.  No.  1,  B  flat,  op.  3? Srhnmann. 

Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 Beetfioven. 

Thoo.  Thomas. 

"^tiii?uiumer  Niclit's  Drfam''  mii.'^ie M^'nclelssohn. 

Overture,"  "Der  iireischlitz'' M'eber. 

The  programme  also  ir.clnded  three  vocal  selec- 
tions by  the  Arion  Society. 

The  Symphony  is  one  of  those  indispntably  great 
works  wdiich  have  made  an  enduring  fame  for  Rob- 
ert Schumann.  Built  tipon  a  basis  less  broad  than 
ll'.at  of  his  masterpiece  (No. [2,  in  C  major),  it  is  yet 
most  vigorous  and  healthy,  graceful  and  charming. 
The  Larghetto  is  a  passionate  and  delicious  poem. 
In  its  completeness  this  is  one  of  the  great  Sympho- 
nies. 

The  "Midsnmnier  Night's  Dream"  music  is  so 
well  known  that  it  needs  no  description.  The  Over- 
ture, an  amazingly  precocious  work  for  a  boy  of  1.^, 
and  thejfamous  Wedding  March,  are  established  fa- 
vorites with  the  general  public.  The  Scherzo  is  the 
gem  of  the  work,  and  was  played  wonderfully  well 
b}'  the  splendid  orchestra  of  100  members. 

Mr.  Thomas  scarcely  did  ju.siice  to  himself  or  to 
the  Concerto.  Admitting,  as  we  gladly  do,  his  pre- 
eminent abilitv,  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty,  as  a  con- 
scientious critic,  to  say  that  his  performance  was  less 
smooth  and  easy  than  might  have  been  desired  ;  it 
seemed  too  labored.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as to  say  that  the  diflicnities  of  Ihe  composition  are 
immense,  and  that  it  lies  awkwardly  for  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  Arion  Society  sang  with  good  efTcet  two 
songs  without  accompaniment,  and  one,  called  "A 
Roman  Triumph"  in  which  the  orchestra  assisted. 
The  "Farewell,"  which  was  really  well  done,  met 
with  great  favor,  was  warmly  encored  and,  contrary 
to  the  rule  of  the  Society,  a  repetition  was  ohliginj.'ly 
accorded  by  Herr  Bergmann. 

Tlie  Academy  was  crammed  from  parqnette  to 
ceiling.  Indeed  the  attendance  during  the  entire 
season  has  been  unprccedcnily  large,  both  at  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  This  evident  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  must  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  extremely  gratifying  to  those  staunch 
and  steadfast  pioneers  of  Art  who,  twenty-six  years 
ago,  founded  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonie  Society.  r. 


The  Encore  Thief. 


"Mr-  Sims  Reeves  bas  dealt  fairly  witli  bis  Bristol  audiences, 
and  his  Bristol  audiences  ouglit  to  deal  fairly  w;tti  him.  lie  is 
called  upon  to  sing  (iC(Vt- evervthinc  ^hicb  is  put  down  for 
him  in  a  programme,  and  bullied  for  not  doing  so  He  was 
so  treated  on  Monday  night." — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

At  the  usual  hour  yesterday  morning,  Mr.   Punch, 
the  worthy  Magistrate,  took  bis  scat  on  the  bench. 
The  night  charges  having  been  disposed  of, 


Bonassus  Bcllowmore,  cheesemonger,  was  placed 
in  the  dock,  charged  with  a  determined  attcmiit  at 
theft. 

^Ir.  Sims  Reeves,  the  eminent  vocalist,  stated  that 
he  had  been  engaged  at  K.xctcr  Hall  on  the  previous 
night  to  sing  in  llanilcl's  oratorio,  ".Jeiilitlia."  Ho 
had  sung  to  the  best  of  bis  ability 

The  Magisirate. — Then  you  must  have  sung  very 
finely. 

Mr.  Reeves  bowed,  and  continued.  He  bad  given 
the  great  and  very  trying  air,  "Deeper  and  Deeper 
slill,"  and  the  audience  had  been  good  enough  to 
signilV  the  warmest  a])prohation.  He  sat  doivn, 
when  the  inisoner,  with  violent  shouts,  demanded 
that  the  air  shonlrl  bo  given  over  again.  Many  of 
the  audience  indignantly  protested  against  the  pris- 
oner's dishonest  conduct,  but  he  persisted  in  his  at- 
teinjit  at  theft,  and  was  at  last  given  into  custody. 
Mr.  Reeves  added  that  though  the  attempt  at  rob- 
bery had  been  directed  against  himself  personally, 
be  appeared  on  public  grounds,  and  had  no  vindic- 
tive feeling  against  the  prisoner,  who,  he  thought, 
was  stupid  rather  than  ^vicked,  and  jierhaps  might  be 
dismissed  with  an  .■idnionition. 

The  prisoner  said  that  he  would  not  be  called  stu- 
pid. Ho  liked  music,  and  chose  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  lie  could  get.  He  stuck  up  for  the  privileges  of 
an  EnL'lisbman,  and  stood  on  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Magistrate. — The  Statute  of  Frauds  might  be 
more  in  point.  But  don't  talk  such  nonsense,  man. 
Who  are  you  ? 

Prisoner. — A  cheesemonger. 

The  Magistrate. — Is  anything  known  of  him  ? 

Policeman,  B  a'2. — I  believe  he  is  a  respectable 
man,  your  Worship,  but  he  is  in  the  habit  of  acting 
in  the  way  he  done  last  night. 

The  Magistrate. — Did  last  night,  you  mean.  That 
evidence  does  not  tally  well  with  your  statement  of 
bis  respectability.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  pris- 
oner ? 

Prisoner. — I  should  say  I  had.  What  am  I 
dragged  here  for'!  I  say  I  like  music,  and  I'll  have 
as  much  as  I  can  get.  Why  shouldn't  Mr.  Reeves 
sins  twice  when  I  tell  him  '> 

The  INIagistrato. — Dear  me,  this  is  very  dreadful, 
and  I  dare  say  this  person  is  intrusted  with  a  vote. 
Listen  to  me,  prisoner.  You  sell  good  cheese,  I  dare 
say  ■? 

Prisoner. — Very  good,  your  Worship.  I  should 
be  happy  of  your  custom. 

The  Magisirate. — Send  me  in  a  first-rate  Stilton, 
ripe. 

Prisoner. — It  shall  be  at  your  Worship's  bouse  be- 
fore dinner  time. 

The  Blagistrate. — It  slinll  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
If  I  like  it,  I  will  tell  you  to  send  me  another,  and 
that  shall  not  be  paid  for  at  nil.  I  like  I'beese,  and 
I  will  have  as  much  of  it  as  T  can  get. 

Prisoner. — If  I  was  not  speaking  to  a  Magistrate, 
I  should  call  that  stealing. 

The  Magistrate. — Of  course,  it  is  stealing.  Ex- 
actly like  your  trying  to  take  a  second  song  from  Mr. 
Reeves  for  nothing. 

Prisoner. — O  bother  !  A  cheese  costs  me  moncv, 
I  pay  the  farmer,  and  I  pay  the  carriage,  and  I  pay 
mv  shopman,  and  I  pay  the  carter,  or  I  could  not 
deliver  the  article. 

The  Magistrate. — A  song  costs  Mr.  Reeves  money. 
He  paid  for  instruction,  be  paid  for  years  of  study  in 
Italy,  ho  paid  for  the  Bioadwood  on  which  he  prac- 
tised, and  he  paid  for  the  carriage  that  brought  him 
to  the  Hall,  or  he  could  not  deliver  the  article.  He 
undertook  to  sell  it  to  you,  and  he  did,  and  then  you 
wanted  another  for  nothing.  The  production  of  the 
article  required  special  maebinei'v  and  great  skill, 
and  caused  much  wear  and  tear  of  physical  powers. 
Yet  you  persisted  in  your  dishonest  course. 

I'risoner. — I  ilon't  see  it  in  that  light. 

The  Magistrate — Then  try  and  see  it  in  the  light 
of  a  prison  cell.  I  shall  deal  with  you  as  I  should 
with  any  other  rogne,  who,  buying  one  cheese  of  yon, 
stole  another.  You  will  go  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  a  month. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  interceded  for  the  pri.soner. 

The  JIagistrate. — Well,  Mr.  Reeves,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  you  put  a  great  temptation  in  his  way, 
but  he  must  learn  to  resist  temptation.  An  exam- 
ple is  necessary. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed  to  the  cell,  but  he- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  van  he  begged  to  he  allowed  to 
express  his  deep  regret  for  what  he  bad  done.  He 
supposed  that  he  was  stupid,  but  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  an  artist's  voice  was  his  property. 
He  would  never  offend  again. 

The  Magistrate  kindly  ordered  his  discharge,  but 
intimated  that  he  hoped  any  similar  offender  would 
be  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  before  him  for 
punishment,  which  he  should  certainly  receive. — 
Punch. 


'perial  IJofias. 


DKSCRirnVE    LIST   OF   TUK 

X.  .A.  T  E  S  T      1^  XJ  S  I  C  , 

PiibliHiird    by  Olivoi*  Dit>^oii  ^   Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

0  summer  fjales.      (Sarhcz  Ic  blcnj. 

"Ln  BiAle  Ildene:'  35 
Come  to  the  feast.     {Venus  au  fond).         **  35 

Two  favorite.?,  the  last  having  a  f-imple  but  Tfry 
taking  chorus.  The  En;:  lish  words  are  not  transla- 
lutinns,  but  have  a  Grecian  character,  and  tran.sport 
one  to  merry  scenes  on  the  shores  of  the  iEgean. 

O  that  we  two  were  Mayinfj.  Duet.  dlftrm.  40 
Many  who  have  sighed  (and  shoveled)  amid  the 
PQDw  banks  this  sprisg,  have  been  ready  to  respond 
in  full  chorus,  ''0  that  we  too  were  Maying."  But 
ttitre  is  room  for  allin  the  woods  and  fields,  whert-, 
with  flowers  in  either  hand,  you  may  pause  upon  a 
hill  top,  and  perform  this  fine  duet. 

Under  the  Mulberry  tree.  AJIm.  30 

The  two  boats.  H.  Unssell.  30 

So  tht^y  come,  with  the  street  flowering  season. 
Songs  of  the  trees  and  songs  of  the  water  ;  blue  water 
and  green  leaves,  both  strangers  for  so  Ions  ! 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  tliint^.  MietzJce.  30 

A  swoi-t  little  ballad  by  Burns,  and  so  prettily  eet 
to  a  Scotch-like  air,  that  one  cannot  h^-lp  having  a 
good  opinion  of  "the  wee  wife"  there  celebrated. 

U.  S.  Grant  is  the  Man.     Campaign  Song.  30 

There's  a  song  for  you,  gentlemen!  Bright  and 
stirring  enough  to  cause  the  whole  Republican  party 
to  spring  to  its  fret,  and  a  grand  thing  to  shout  out 
at  the  onset  or  the  victory.  Pass  it  around  to  all  the 
clubs. 

Well-mated.     As  sung  by  17>.nrard  Paul.  30 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  H-  P.  end  is  comie,  pretty  and 
easy,  not  rising  higher  than  Don  the  4th  line,  which 
fits  it  for  a  mez20*sopiauo,  or  any  other  voice  which 
docs  not  rise  higher  than  that  letter. 

Instrumental. 

Eifenhall  Waltz.  Ifcvsei;  35 

A  brilliant  affair,  of  easy  medium  difficulty. 
Firefly  Waltz.     White  Fawn.  McKei^cr.  30 

A  very  pretty  little  aff-iir,  graceful  and  light. 
La  Roses.     Grand  Waltz.  Knight.  40 

Compo.t^od  by  5Ietra,  and  arranged  by  Knight,   and 
i^  pleasing  throughout.     It  includes  four  waltzes,  in 
the  keys  of  C,  F,  B  flat  and  G,  and  is  not  difficult. 
Pretty  Jemima  Galop.  Coote.  30 

This  composer  is  very  "coot"  (Dutch  Tr,)  at  getting 
up  pieces  of  simple  construction,  and   easy    to   play, 
tliat  are  at  the  same  time  very  pleasing. 
Grand  Polka  de  Concert.  J.H.  MoTcy.  60 

Brilliant  and  effective. 
Mildred  Waltz.  Godfify.  40 

A  little  in  the  style  of  Mabel"  and  "the  Guard's" 
waltzes,  but  only  a  little,  and  quite  original  and 
pleasing. 

Books. 

Oratorio  Librettos.  each  30 

Those  who  have  carried  Librettos  to  the  hearing  of 
Oratorios,  will  very  likely  follow  up  the  practice,  since 
the  enjoyment  of  the  music  is  thereby  so  greatly  in- 
creased. These  librettos  contain,  in  addition  to  all 
the  words,  a  large  portion  of  the  solos,  and  a  portion 
of  the  choruses,  almost,  in  fact,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  complete  book  of  the  music. 

The  set  incluiies  The  Messiah,  Creation,  Elijah, 
Sampson,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Naaman,  Eli,  St  Paul, 
David,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Stabafc  Mater,  and  the  semi- 
sacred  Seasons. 

Buy  noio  and  be  studying  out  the  melodies  which 
are  to  please  you  in  the  coming  Festival. 


li 


Music  btMati- — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  Cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about  j 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Rising  of  the  Tide. 
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11  If,      -^ __, 

:'!       ll       n       'I  _CJ 


Siiiiiild,  ii/iiu  "27,  jV«.  2.      //'■'.  //iiii-i  II. 

I  promised  you  last  iii^jlit,  if  yoii  would  plav 
for  iMo  tlu!  Sonata  wliicli  you  ir!/l  call  tlic  '■^yfooii- 
/('v/i^"  although  every  acoi'iit  from  your  (Icxililc 
fnip;ers  gives  tlie  lie  to  tlic  title,  lliat  I  would  tell 
you  a  story  of  music  auil  of  iiivsrlf.  You  made 
a  very  pretty  little  s]ii'ttli  aluiut  all  I  nuisf  have 
known  and  heard  in  my  life,  lint  I  know  vcrv 
w(dl  what  you  really  wish.  You  (liink  ih.at  some- 
where in  my  pasi,  musie  and  love  are  buried  to- 
gether, for  you  have  said  that  tliey  come  only  as 
ghosts  to  haunt  mo.  And  you  are  picpiod  Iie- 
rause  1  will  not  tell  you  why  I  so  unwillingly 
play  on  my  violin.  I'lUt,  my  lady,  those  fingirs 
of  yours  so  skilful  on  the  piano  keys  would  make 
•sad  work  with  this  same  violin,  and  1  fear  mo  its 
owner  like  it,  yiidds  only  to  a  Master.  But  vou 
like  modulations,  you  say,  and  1  can  make  vou 
one  "i/iiinii  vim  fanldsiii"  on  Ihis  same  story,  and 
on  (he  nmsie  you  played.  I  will  own  to  vou  that 
it  recalls  to  me  always  nii/  countess  ;  not  that  she 
played  it  or  loved  it, — but  it  also  brings  back  to 
me  a  certain  night  some  years  a^o. 

I  had  been  for  many  days  travelling,  and  hail 
at  last  reached  a  little  village  that  seemed  pushed 
down  from  the  mainland  to  the  river  edcre.  I 
was  ncit  alone  : — this  was  my  trouble.  .\11  dav  I 
had  been  fretting  because  I  was  cooped  up  in  .1 
stage-eoa(di  with  others,  and  yet  until  thi.s  dav 
they  liad  been  very  pleasant  companions,  but 
suddenly  they  had  grown  terrilile  to  me.  J  had. 
however,  held  in  my  discontent,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  of  them  guessed  my  fierce  desire  to  be  alone. 
It  was  no  new  grief  that  had  smldenly  made  a 
eharming  journey  hateful,  and  gooi]  friends  tire- 
some. It  was  a  pair  of  vivid  eyes  that  did  it  all. 
A  girl  sitting  sewing  at  a  window,  as  we  passed 
thiough  a  village  in  the  morning,  looked  up  at 
us.  This  was  all.  But  they  reminded  me  of 
eyes  best  forgotten,  and  stirred  up  in  me  a  tu- 
mult that  I  longed  to  still.  I  thought  that  I  had 
conquered  all  this  i<llc  passion ;  but  at  the  first 
alarm.  Love,  like  Samson,  arose  strong  from  his 
sleep  and  east  all  my  poor  ropes  behind  as  if  tbey 
were  threads. 

But  when  night  came  I  was  freed,  and  I  left 
them  all,  and  in  the  darkness  followed  the  river 
as  it  (lowed  downward  to   the   sea,  and   to   her. 


How  long  I  walked  I  know  not,  but  at  Itngth, 
wearied  out,  I  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  river  sich\ 
It  was  a  lonely,  desola(e  place,  (he  (ide  was  com- 
ing np,  the  stars  shone  dimly,  the  trees  moaned 
as  a  light  wind  passed  through  them,  (he  wind 
i(self  sighed  like  (he  ghost  of  some  dead  dreun. 
Back  a  little  distance  stood  a  house  ;  I  could  Jusl 
make  out  its  blurred  outline  although  it  was  not 
far  olT.  I  sat  there  a  long  time,  I  liad  many 
memories  to  visit  me,  many  dreams  to  mock  me, 
but  I  sat  (|uie(Iy  and  had  a  full  surfeit  of  all  tin' 
luxury  of  ]iain,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  jiiano 
lightly  touched,  and  then  out  of  various  modula- 
tions stole  this  Sona(a.  I  cannot  (ell  you  who 
jilayed  it,  nor  analyze  for  you  what  my  mood 
and  the  witchery  of  this  sad,  dreary  place  had  (o 
do  with  my  interpretation,  but  certainly  from  it 
the  very  goddess  of  pain  spoke  and  her  message 
was  to  me.  Hereafter  this  is  a  pic(ure  to  me, 
and  this  scene  part  of  the  musie.  But  it  was  not 
music  to  me, it  was  an  articulate  voi(e.  Sittingir.o- 
tionless,  sulVering  from  jiassionate  pain,  relxdling, 
yet  enished  by  I-'ate,  wadhing  the  river.  I  rath- 
er f(d(.  than  heard  this  cry  <jf  a  hear(,  that  no 
man  should  attempt  to  cridcize  nor  sound. 

And  I  oannot  see  how  when  you  hearthis  you 
can  fancy  any  "Mooidight"  in  it.  I  can  see  (he 
lonely  lake,  the  rocky  .shore,  the  (ossing  boat, 
but  where  is  the  more  than  S.abbatli  calm  that 
the  moon  gives  even  to  the  streets  of  a  city? 

Ah,  no,  I.nna  is  a  peaceful,  ha]ipy  gorhh'ss. 
Long  since  the  name  of  Kndymion  ceased  to  be 
more  than  a  painless  memory  to  her.  She  glo- 
rifies and  soothes  the  scenes  she  shines  on.  No 
abuses  does  she  imveil,  but  to  the  meanest  ob- 
jects lends  a  romance  and  beauty.  In  music  we 
may  sing  of  her  in  the  full  golden  key  of  D  Hat, 
but  not  in  the  nervous  one  of  ('-sharp  minor. 
And  if  the  even,  uniform  movement  of  this  Ada- 
gio speaks  of  moonlight  to  any  one,  I  think  it 
brings  (hem  a  false  message. 

But  as  I  have  said,  I  never  before  understood 
it.  This  dark,  mysterious  river  creeping  up  to 
me.  (he  dim  and  shadowy  trees,  the  few  stars, 
the  wierd  wind,  this  marvellous  musie,  are  now 
part  of  one  picture  to  mc.  And  as  over  the 
dark,  lush  water  weeds,  over  the  sands,  rising, 
receding,  yet  steadily  creeping  on,  comes  the 
river,  so  also  to  me  comes  this  Sonata.  There 
is  the  run  of  water  in  it,  the  dullest  ear  must 
hear  that, — the  sot't  rippling  opening,  coming  in 
triplets,  the  trtte  musical  figure  of  the  curve  and 
beat  of  the  wave,  seetns  to  steal  out  of  the  si- 
lence without  breaking  it. 

Stealing  uneasily,steadily,full  of  pain  and  longing, 
it  hardly  needs  the  minor  third  in  the  low  passion- 
ate bass  to  intensify  it.  It  moves  into  near  un- 
quiet harmonies,  goes  into  the  dominant  seventh, 
and  then  as  we  listen  and  catch  the  retreat  into 
the  tonic  as  it  climbs  up,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
voice  that  sings  above  the  wave  yet  with  it.  It 
is  so  in  harmony,  so  much  a  part  of  it,  that  every 
wave  may  have  carried  it  up,  but  our  dull  ear 
has  before  only  caught  the  wash  of  the  water  be- 
low.    As  it  passes  through  the  sensitive   chords 


lying  near,  each  cat(  lies  the  stified  cry  and  re- 
peats it,  until  in  E  minor  the  sigh  becomes  a  sob.  . 
ICvery  water-plant,  every  stone  nn<l  fallen  tree 
every  di/acl  hope  and  every  sad  despair,  h.'i  d 
cIianLnnt;  color  as  the  (ide  eouies  iin.  it  intensi- 
fies the  cry  in  F  ^liarp  niinnr,  it  lloats  up  h;iidly 
a  tangilile  thing  into  high  tones,  it  sinks  deep  into 
(he  bass,  i(  re]iea(s  its  monotonous  song  in  ililTer- 
ent  octaves.  There  is  no  sound  out  of  which  it 
can  create  aery  of  complaint  (hat  escapes  it.  I( 
falls  slnwly  down  (h'ep  among  (he  bass  (ones, 
(hen  climbs  np  (o  i(s  first  form,  where  we  hear 
the  same  solemn  <'ry  of  sorrow  again. 

The  bass  re]ica(s  (he  (reble  as  it  sinks  ;  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  power  of  analysis.  Wo.  can  only 
lie  s(ill  and  feel. — we  can  bear  no  more,  wdieti 
(he  key  of  I)  fiat  breaks  in  full  upon  us  and  deep, 
high  tide  rests  upon  (he  river.  The  brei'ze 
blows  more  freshly,  the  stars  seem  brighter,  (lie 
wreck  on  the  shore  is  cnvereil  by  the  water ;  here 
we  might  fatu'v  a  moon,  a  narrow  crescent  of 
pale  light  clasping  a  dark  orb,  struggling  through 
heavy  clouds;  the  accents  are  strong,  there  is  life 
in  it,  wlie"  lingering,  alternating  (he  trio  sounds; 
the  (ones  cling  closely  and  send  fierce  vibrations 
(hrough  ;  it  wouM  s(rangle  all  liope  if  it  could; 
and  when  the  AUegrcKo  comes  back,  trying  to 
bring  some  li((le  peace,  i(  bu(  reveals  its  own  un- 
rest, when  suddenly  it  is  caught  by  a  fierce  wind 
The.  tones  of  C-sharp  minor  come  rolling  back,  a 
tempest  seizes  the  waves,  great  sweeps  of  sound 
run  swiftly  up  and  culminate  in  heavy  chords  ; 
tlu;  invisible  .shrieks  out  to  us;  we  need  not  trem- 
ble nor  shrink  as  it  dashes  up  to  the  clouded 
skies  its  triumph  and  our  desiiair. 

You  wonder  as  you  read  why  I  hoar  this  so 
dillerently  from  you.  Ah,  my,  child,  we  cannot 
interpret  for  each  other.  The  Spliynx  of  music 
speaks,  but  to  each  of  us  there  comes  a  dili'erent 
message. 

"Two  frionils  «lin  wander  l>y  the  shore, 

Look  not  upon  tin*  pelf  pfiunr  sea?. 
Hearing  two  voices  in  the  roar. 

I'.eeriUHe  of  ililTeretit  memories. 
Kor  him  wliose  love  the  sea  hns  drowned. 

It  nioiiii.''  the  nuisie  of  his  wron?  : 
For  liim  who.H-  life  with  love  is  crowned, 

It  breaks  upon  the  heach  in  soni;.'' 

But  you  may  be  right.  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermanji.* 
I. 

Ti)  Ili'mriih  rnirmann,  Ziirlch. 

Rome,  Feb.  14,  ISSl. 
Dear  Biirmann, 

Long  have  I  delayed  fulfilling  my  promise  to 
write  to  vou,  and  indeed  you  have  cause  to  be 
rather  angry  with  me  on  this  account  ;  but  when 
daily  excited  by  novel  impressions,  and  the  ob- 
jects around  perpetually  changing,  the  super- 
abundance of  material  renders  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  write  a  proper  sensible  letter  as  a  dearth 
of  subjects,  while  remaining  in  undisturbed  qu'et 
in   one's  old  circumstances   and  neighborhood  ; 

•  From  Xoni's  collection  of  "tetters  of  DistinKuished  Musi- 
cians: iJluek,  Uavdn.  P.  K.  Il.ich,  Weber,  MendelBsohn." 
Translated  by  L.lBV  W.ill.4Ce.    London,  1867. 
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D  WIGHT'S     JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


.111(1  as  I  now  bi'cnk  sili'iico,  pray  be  gooil-natiir- 
<'il  also,  and  let  mi',  lu'ar  fi-om  you  a^^aiii,  Cor  iii- 
ilri'd  lliis  li'lter  cliii'Mv  oi-i'_'iiialrs  in  my  wish  to 
lu'ai-  all  aliiiiil,  y.m,  ami  lu  know  Iiow  yon  ai'c, 
anil  111''  Icnov  111'  yonr  hi'v  anil  iloings.  ISiit  to 
ili'snabi!  wliat  I  liavi'.  seen  anil  e.\|)erieneed  since 
we  met,  a  letti^r  is  nnii^li  too  sliort,  anil  in  fai't  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  so  at  all  in  wiitiiifc  ;  wo  miirlit 
talk  it  over  better  at  some  Aitiirc  day,  and  wlio 
ean  tell  liow  soon  t.liat  may  be  V  For  it  is  a  set- 
tled and  lavorite  ]ilaii  of  mine  to  return  to  Mii- 
nieli  t'liv  a  few  weeks  tliis  year,  and,  if  all  turns 
out  as  I  hope,  jierhaps  I  may  pay  you  a  visit 
aj;aiu  this  autunui,  make  my  appearaneo  unex- 
peeteilly  at  the.  Carlstrasse,  eat  dumplinp^s.  play 
the  A  (iat  major  sonata,  and  then  you  will  say, 
He  drives  me  distraeted  !  I  should  mueh  like  on 
tills  aeeount  to  have  a  few  words  from  you,  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  arc  to  remain  at  Munich 
diirinji;  tlio  summer  and  autumn,  or  have  any 
journey  in  prosjiect,  for  I  prized  the  time  we 
lived  together  tliere  far  too  mueh  not  to  wish 
once,  more  to  enjoy  it.  They  were  the  jolliest 
days  I  ever  passed,  and  I  have  you  specially  to 
thank  for  this,  as  you  well  know,  and  you  may 
ima^iine  how  grateful  I  am  to  you.  Life  hero  is 
on  a  splendid  scale,  richer  and  more  e.xcilinjT; 
than  we  ean  find  it  elsewhere ;  but  a  man  like 
myself,  who  is  after  all  essentially  a  musician, 
longs  for  music  of  merit,  and  none  such  is  to  be 
hoard  here.  There  are  indeed  other  things  in 
its  stead,  that  bring  beautiful  music  with  them  ; 
the  most  balmy  spring  breezes,  a  warm  blue  sky, 
everywhere  divine  pictures,  and  nature  and  rel- 
ics of  past  ages,  more  bright  and  abundant  tliau 
the  imagination  can  conceive  ;  but  just  now,  even 
now,  wdiile  writing  to  you,  I  feel  that  a  musical 
tone,  and  a  musical  friend,  are  both  wanting,  and 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  If  we  could  talk  togeth- 
er once  more,  even  for  half  an  hour. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Italy,  ray  own  music  is 
all  I  ever  hear;  orchestras  and  singers  are  real- 
ly too  miserable.  People  whom  1  knew  in  Lon- 
don as  quite  second-rate  performers,  sing  the 
first  parts  in  Venice  and  in  Florence  ;  Mile.  Carl, 
of  the  Berlin  theatre,  was  engaged  In  Rome  as 
prima  ifimiia  (she,  however,  was  a  great  failure, 
so  that  the  contract  was  annulled},  and  such 
persons  as  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Uavid,  are  ut- 
terly out  of  the  question,  being  either  in  London 
or  In  Paris. 

It  Is  therefore  quite  natural  that  the  people 
themselves  take  no  longer  much  pleasure  here  In 
music,  and  I  might  safely  declare  that  nowhere 
in  Piome  have  I  felt  so  unmusical  as  at  the  opera. 
You  must  figure  to  yourself  an  orchestra  like  that 
of  the  most  obscure  Bavarian  village  ;  to  des- 
cribe it  by  words  is  not  easy.  Among  others, 
there  is  a  first  clarionet  In  the  Teatro  di  Apollo 
here.  Oh!  Biirmann,  you  really  ought  to  hear 
Mm;  I  believe  the  race  of  Oerindnr,  'the  mighty 
pillars  of  our  throne,*  would  topple  over,  and 
roll  on  the  ground  with  laughing.  The  fellow 
always  starts  oil' with  an  ap/iof/iiidliirn,  when  the 
third  note  sticks  fast,  and  he  winds  up  by  a  shake 
produced  entirely  by  the  elbow,  and  the  man's 
tone  is  such  that  at  the  first  moment  I  thought  It 
was  a  very  bad  oboe  ,  but  then  the  oboe  Itself 
followed  In  a  solo,  when  I  saw  it  all  clearly.  The 
bassoons  are  exactly  like  so  many  combs,  and  no 
instrument  is  In  tune  except  the  big  drum  ;  ev- 
ery instant  some  of  them  plays  out  of  time,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  kettle-drums  burst  forth  vig- 
orously into  the  midst  of  a  tender  solo,  when  tlia 
first  violinist  calls  .s7.'  si!  and  brings  them  to- 
gether again.  The  double-bass  is  a  formidable 
fellow,  who  wears  a  scarlet  cap  In  the  orchestra, 
and  thick  moustaehios,  lies  on  the  watch  for  the 
notes,  and  strikes  in,  whenever  by  good  luck  he 
can  descry  a  good-sized  one.  Thus  all  goes  on 
"with  fire  and  precision,"  as  our  critics  say. 

No  sympliony  has  ever  been  played  in  Rome. 
But  their  pride  is  that  some  years  ago  Haydn's 
"Creation"  was  given  here,  and  they  declare  that 
the  orchestra  managed  to  get  through  the  affair 
very  tolerably,  for  that  such  frightfully  difficult 
music  could  be  really  well  executed  must  be  im- 
possible even  in  Germany,  where  this  learned 
style  is  understood.     I   then  put  on  a  face  like 

*  A  quotation  from  a  play  of  Raupach. 


that  of  St.  Nepomuk,  reminding  myself  that  I 
am  in  tlie  fatlierland  of  music,  where  everything 
is  to  be  found  except  musicians  ;  so  I  take  refuge 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  young  ladies,  who 
talk  very  little  about  art,  and  are  all  the  prettier 
for  it.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
truiiijielerfl,  one  and  all,  blow  away  at  lliose  In- 
fernal keyed  trumpets,  which  always  seemed  to 
me  like  a  pretly  woman  with  a  beard  :  they  are 
also  without  the  chromatic  tones,  and  sound  shrill 
and  unnatural.  But  variations  are  executed  on 
them  here.  Now  pray  don't  show  this  page  to 
Slunz,  or  he  will  kill  me  as  dead  as  a  rat  when  I 
go  back  to  "Munich:  Ijesides,  I  am  only  speaking 
of  Rome;  elsewhere  It  may  be  dllt'erent.  When 
I,  liowever,  tell  you  tliat  In  spite  of  all  this  I  lead 
a  famous  life  here,  and  that  the  winter  I  have 
passed  seems  to  have  flown  like  moments,  and 
tliat  I  enjoy  the  gayest  and  happiest  time,  you 
will  possibly  think  (;hat  I  have  become  a  rene- 
cadc  to  good  music.  We  pass  our  time  thus : — 
Every  morning  early  T  compose  in  my  own  room 
and  work  hard,  tliat  I  may  be  able  to  show  you 
something  new  when  I  return  ;  so  this  is  a  great 
pleasure,  and  suffices  me.  Then  I  go  out  at 
twelve  o'clock  to  look  at  Roine,  some  gallery,  or 
ruins,  or  scenery,  which  is  again  a  great  pleas- 
ure. In  the  evening  I  always  go  into  society — 
in  fact,  more  than  ever,  and  have  seen  a  mass  of 
people  of  diflerent  nations  and  lands,  a  gay  as- 
semblage, and  not  to  be  despised  ;  to  which  I 
may  add  the  mild  air  of  spring,  th.'it  makes  one 
totally  forget  winter,  and  this  is  cheering  in  it- 
self; and  now  I  no  longer  heat  my  stove,  but  sit 
at  the  open  window.  The  almond-trees  are  all 
in  full  bloom,  the  shrubs  are  coming  Into  leaf, 
and  already  we  seek  the  shade,  wliich  in  the 
month  of  February  is  pleasant  enough.  A  few 
days  ago  the  mad  Carnival  commenced,  when 
every  one  runs  about  all  day  long  in  the  open 
air.  The  most  grotesque  masks  swarm  on  every 
side.  The  Italian  ladles  are  in  all  their  splen- 
dor, the  crowd  bombarding  each  other  with  su- 
gar-plums like  mad.  This  childish  sport  Is  every 
where  vehemently  carried  on,  and  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  resist  joining  in  it.  The  ladies  have  nose- 
gays, roses,  and  violets  thrown  into  their  carriages, 
and  in  return  shower  down  bonbons  and  sugar- 
almonds.  You  lie  in  ambush  watidiing  for  an  ac- 
quaintance, the  men  so  covered  with  white  dust 
that  they  look  like  millers,  while  intrigues  and 
cliatT  arc  in  full  swing.  Unluckily,  we  were 
cheated  of  the  three  last  days,  when  the  extrava- 
gance is  at  Its  height;  for  yesterday,  on  reaching 
the  Corso,  laden  with  sugar-plums,  tlie  place  was 
black  with  crowds  of  men — no  ladies,  no  masks 
to  be  seen  ;  and  at  last  I  discovered  in  a  corner 
an  edict  from  the  Pope,  setting  forth  that  the 
Carnival  was  at  an  end,  owing  to  certain  painful 
occurrences.  It  was  pretended  that  a  revolution 
had  been  discovered ;  and  soldiers  were  posted 
in  every  street  with  loaded  fire-arms,  and  In  the 
evening  some  shots  were  heard,  a  few  people  ar- 
rested, and  one  severely  wounded.  Thus  the 
merry  game  was  changed  into  sad  earnest ;  and 
though  Lent  does  not  begin  until  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and  just  as  usu- 
al. But  now,  hasta.  Heaven  knows  you  must 
be  preciously  tired  of  this  letter.  If  it  only  in- 
duces you  to  give  me  an  answer,  its  object  will 
be  accomplished,  and  you  promised  faithfully  to 
reply  to  me  at  once — pray,  pray,  then,  do  so. 
One  more  request.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  from 
hence  to  Count  Pocei,*  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  him.  As,  however,  scarcely  any  letter  that 
I  put  in  the  post  myself  there  seems  to  have 
reached  its  destination,  I  being  deemed  a  danger- 
ous spy,  writing  In  cypher,  on  account  of  my 
written  music,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
received  my  letter ;  therefore  I  beg.  If  It  does 
not  give  too  much  trouble,  that  you  will  enquire 
about  this,  and  write  to  me  about  it.  And  how 
is  Mme.  Vesperraann  ?  [the  singer]  I  beg  you 
will  give  her  my  kind  regards.  Let  me  hear  of 
all  my  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  whether 
everything  looks  about  the  same  as  when  I  left 
Munich.     You  know  how  every  topic  there  in- 

*  Intfuclant,  until  the  last  few  years,  of  the  Koyal  Bavarian 
Court  Music,  at  present  lioyal  Bavarian  Obnarevwnienvui'^' 
?fr  ,-  well  known  as  a  zealous  friend  of  music,  and  as  having 
published  Tavious  musical  compositions. 


tere.sts  me  ;  but  above  all,  tell  me  of  you  and 
yours  ;  wlielher  Carl  and  Ilelnrlch  [the  sons] 
make  satisfactory  progress,  and  sometimes  remem- 
ber me.  (live  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  to  all 
your  family,  particularly  to  your  charming  wife, 
and  that  I  eoinmend  myself  to  your  own  friendly 
remenibranee  is  a  matter  of  eour.se. 

Farewell !  may  you  all  continue  well  and  hap- 
py. Your 

F.  Mf,.\1)Ki.ssoiin-B.\rtiioi,i>y. 

P.S.— My  address  Is,  "A.  M.  F.  M.  B.,  Rome, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  5." 

H. 

Milan,  July  9,1831, 

Dear  Biirmann. 

This  is  no  letter,  but  a  lecture  that  I  mean, 
not  to  write,  but  to  read  to  you.  Most  faithless 
of  men  !  not  one  line  In  answer  to  my  eharniing 
letter  of  eight  pages  (exaggeration  !).  I  liad 
firmly  resolved  never  to  write  to  you  again  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  as  a  punishment;  but  this 
evening  it  someliow  all  of  a  sudden  struck  me 
that  I  punish  you  far  more  by  writing  :  hence  I 
do  so  at  once.  But  it  is  really  the  last  letter  I 
mean  to  write  unless  you  answer  me  forthwith; 
and  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  I  take 
care  not  to  send  to  you  my  address.  Your  sins 
are  crying  out  like  an  F  clarionet  or  an  increas- 
ed seventh,  tlie  race  of  Oerindnr  is  an  unpunetu- 
al  race,  and  does  not  reply  to  the  race  of  Men- 
delssohn, when  tliey  write;  nature  resolves  to 
put  an  end  to  this  ,■  it  Is  bad,  it  Is  base,  it  is  ex- 
cruciating ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you  by  these 
present  lines — not  my  marriage  by  any  means, 
nor  yet  the  baptism  of  my  youngest  son,  nor,  fur- 
ther, that  I  continue  to  carry  on  the  wine  and 
ale-house  of  mv  deceased  wife  under  the  same 
firm,  but  what  makes  me  happier  than  all  these 
put  together,  namely,  that  God  willing,  I  shall 
soon  be  In  jMunich  again.  In  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  weeks,  I  beg  that  your  charming  wife 
will  buy  lip  all  the  plums  in  Bavaria  for  dump- 
llng.s,  to  be  cooked  for  me,  and  then  you  shall 
see  whether  I  have  not  learned  something  in 
Italy.  But,  seriously.  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the 
Carlstrasse  the  beginning  of  September,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  month'at  latest,  and  rejoice  al- 
ready at  the  thoughts  of  it,  for  that  you  will  be 
as  kind  and  as  friendly  to  me  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, I  feel  well  assured  of — 1  know  Heinrich 
Biirmann.  I  come  to  Munich  prompted  by  the 
wish,  before  plunging  Into  the  mad,  wild  life  of 
Paris,  once  more  to  be  wltli  people  whom  I  love, 
and  with  whom  I  cvin  pass  a  few  happy  weeks, 
and  because  I  long  once  more  to  have  a  down- 
right good  practice,  and  to  hear  music  con  amore, 
wliich  I  have  not  done  since  I  have  been  In  Italy, 
for  at  present  no  musician  exists  in  this  land,  and 
I  sliould  like  again  to  be  renovated  by  something 
sound  and  solid.  I  mean  to  pilay  to  you  as  long, 
and  as  much  of  Weber  as  I  can,  or  you  choose  ; 
but  you  must  also  bring  out  your  clarionet,  tliat 
we  may  take  something  in  hand  together,  and 
then  I  must  again  hear  tlie  piece  in  E  flat  major 
and  the  F  minor  concerto  [Weber],  arid  even  at 
this  moment  I  am  as  happy  as  a  child  in  think- 
ing of  it,  fur  in  my  life  I  never  did  hear  more 
beautiful  tones  tlian  youi-s.  old  fellow  I  1  do  not 
forget  that  afternoon  at  Staudaeher's  when  you 
played  the  concerto.  I  have  never  since  been 
able  to  have  such  music — and  this  is  why  I  come 
to  you,  so  welcome  me  kindly. 

I  am  going  to  remain  here  for  a  short  time  to 
finish  a  wliimsical  composition  which  I  began  in 
Rome,  and  one  day  I  intend  to  play  it  and  sing 
it  to  you  (are  you  dismayed  V).  In  the  course 
often  or  twelve  days,  I  set  ofl  for  the  lakes,  to 
Como  and  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  then  by  the 
Slmplon  to  Geneva,  wlience  I  cut  across  Switz- 
erland in  a  straight  line,  and  go  on  direct  to  Mu- 
nich till  I  arrlve'there.  Who  the  first  man  will 
be  that  I  seek  out,  we  both  pretty  well  know, 
and  if  you  don't  know,  yon  will  find  it  out  one 
day.  But  it  is  only  vexatious  to  set  one's  heart 
too  long  beforehand  on  anything  ;  there  are  far 
too  many  troubles  afloat  in  the  world,  raging  and 
threatening,  and  who  can  tell  whether  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  all  may  not  be  changed 
and    overthrown  ?      God    forbid  !     I    trust  the 
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woilil  will  last  yet  awliilc,  nnd  if  w.ii-  and  pusli- 
]vA>(:i'.  do  not  ass.iil  iis  at  too  <do:-e  (|u.uti'i -■,  [  «linll 
111!  with  you  ill  Sc'iitciiiber.  Un  sure  you  liav(! 
Carl's  piano  tlioruuj;lily  tuned.  How  is  lie  V  and 
wliat  of  the  Bass(;t  horn  y  ami  how  about  Ilriu- 
rieh's  paintin^r  V  But  it  is  stupid  in  ine  to  ask 
these  questions,  for  I  intend  to  eome  myself  for 
the  answers,  _wliirli  is  far  better.  -Otherwise 
there  are  many  persons  whom  I  should  have  lik- 
ed to  ask  for:  the  fat  Moralt  and  Muie.  Vesper- 
niann,  Manj^otti  and  the  IMiillers.  Von  der  JSIark 
and  IJelphine  von  Seliaurotli,  Staudaoher  and 
Fraulein  Keias,  Aseher,  half  the  oreheslra  and 
the  llimsel  family.  All  this  I  shall  be  told  when 
we  meet.  The  sketeh  I  took  of  you  at  the  baths 
is  now  lyin;;  before  nie,  your  name  written  in  on 
one  of  the  folds  of  your  blouse;  it  is  wonderfully 
like,  my  master  liand  is  visible  in  it;  you  look 
partieuLirly  sweet.  Do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I 
am  writin;,'  you  nothing;  worth  hearing,  (iir  I  re- 
serve evcrytliin;;  till  we  meet,  and  indeed  I  have 
abundanee  to  relate.  Give  my  be.st  regards  to 
your  dear  wife  and  sons,  and  to  Mine.  Vesper- 
mann,  if  she  is  a^ain  in  Muuieli,  ami  has  not  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  detained  in  I'.iris.  I'Lemem- 
ber  me  also  to  the  handsome  IMiillers  (the  dark 
one  is  by  far  the  prettiest),  and  to  Stunz  and  his 
wife,  to  Hector  and  the  Standaehers.  I'laee  niv 
homage  at  I'oi.ssl's feet,  and  ^reet  M:in;;otli  fioin 
me;  in  short,  remember  ine  to  all  at  J\Iunieh, 
and  one  besides.  iMy  couiplimenls  also  to  your 
I?  elarionet.  an  excellent  creature,  and  one  that 
I  hi;ilily  respect.  All  the  clarionet  players  I 
hearil  in  Italy  must  have  been  born  wilh  a  wooll- 
en le2,  one  always  feels  inclined  to  throw  them 
souielhin^j  into  the  orchestra;  it  all  sounds  so 
feeble  and  miserable;  but  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  say  this  to  a  soul  in  Munich,  or  they  mi^ht 
stone  me.  (jeruians  can  play  a  vast  deal  lietler, 
but  it  won't  do  to  tell  the  {lermans  so,  fur  they 
would  take  it  amiss.  May  we  .soon  mecl,  dear 
]':iiiii.inn.      Tliiiik  of  me  kindlv. 

By  the  bye,  I  ipiilc  foii;iit  lo  (ell  Miu  a  most 
amusini:  ami  iiilcicsliiii;  storv.  <)ne  d.iv  when, 
ac'ordin;;  lo  niv  i  iivloni  lur  some  lime  past 
[breaks  olf,  see  No.  S]. 

I'l'rlinps  you  may  no  Ioniser  reninnber  my 
n;inie'y 

I'kmx  Mi:Ni>];i.ssi>nN"-I'AiMni)i.i)y. 


Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Symphony." 

(from   the  rr>sfal  l',il;irr  rriii^rauuni'.  Nov.  :;nt]i). 

'1  he.  c^lll|ll)^iIil]Il  wliirli  is  to  ibiy  preseiileil  for  llio 
first  lime  to  the  aiulieuce  of  ilie  ta'ystui  I'Mlace  (.'dh- 
certs  ilcrivcs  lis  iiiunc  of  "Kcforuiatiou  Syuipliony," 
from  its  enniieelion  with  llie  leriTiiieiiMry  festival  of 
the  Aii'i'-liiirLr  l'ior^st:uil  (^oiUessioii.  wliieli  was  ccl- 
cbiateii  in  (leruniiy  on  .June  :i.")ili,  IS'iO.  In  ihceiit- 
iiloeiie  nt  Ihe  ini|iulili-heil  works  of  .Nb-nilclssnhii,  liy 
Ilerr  Julius  Ui'-t/.,  of  l)reMh;u,  one  of  liis  e.\eeuIors, 
a|)|u'.iiileil  to  ilie  seeoml  voliune  of  Let  ers,  ilie  work 
is  lU'scrilieil  ;is  Shih.iin  iiir  J'vi/rdrs  l!,-liinnati(iiisf<s- 
tis,  I)  mull,  IS:;o.  ■  Aiifil'/'iiliil  in  J.oml<iii  mid  Ualln 
— "SyiU|iliony  for  tlie  cercnioiiial  ofilie  Kerormaiion 
Festival,  IS.iO,  reiloriiu'd  ill  ],.>iiiloii  ami  lierlin." 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  snucineiit,  there  woulil  iip- 
pear  lo  lie  an  inaccuracy  ;  at  least  tiie  writer  has  uiit 
sueeeeiled  in  limiin^-  any  Iriiee  of  a  peribrmaiiee  in 
Lonilon.  That  it  was  eninpnseil  with  a  view  to  the 
Kefirinalioii  Festival  Ihore  nceil  lie  no  iloulit.  It  is 
proved  hv  Ilerr  Kielz's  statement,  by  ihe  allusiou  in 
a  letter  of  the  eompo^icr  himself  i|iioteil  helow,  ami 
by  the  u^e  of  the  Liitlienin  t'lionil  iu  the  coiielmliia.' 
movements.  Whether  the  work  was  a  "coumiission" 
or  not,  it  was  eompleieil  more  than  a  month  hefore 
the  ihile  for  which  it  wns  iutemieii,  iiinl  liel'orc  Men- 
ilulssiilin  smrleil  on  the  journey  lo  Ilaly,  which  forms 
the  suhject  of  the  ilclijlilful  tirst  volun'ie  of  his  Lil- 
Ins.  On  .May  l.->th,  1S.10,  just  after  his  arrival  at 
Goethe's  house  at  \Teiinnr,  ho  writes  to  his  sister 
Fanny:  "t  will  .soon  send  you  mv  Symplionv.  I 
am  havini;  it  copied  here,  anil  will  forward  it  to  Leip- 
sie — where  it  may  perhaps  be  performed — with  strict 
iiijunctions  to  them  to  give  it  into  your  hands  as 
quickly  as  possilde.  Find  out  what  will  he  the  best 
name  for  it  : — 'Keformiition  Symphony.'  'Confession 
Symphony,"  'Symphony  for  a  (^Imreh"  Festival,'  '.lu- 
vcnile  Symphony,'  or  anytliing  you  like."  The  MS. 
was  doubtless  duly  despatched,  hut  no  performanee 
took  plneo.  The  revolutionary  troubles  had  broken 
out  in  Germany,  eouHicts  had  taken  idace  between 
Protestants  and  Cnlholics.and  Mendelssohn  preferred 
to  postpone  his  work  till  its  success  should  bo  ondan- 


f;ercd  by  no  polemical  or  political  diflerenco.  The 
accounts  i:f  the  proceedings  of  the  2,5111  June,  l,S.'!n, 
in  l!;e  All'j':nicim;  Zriliit,//,  and  other  i>a]iers  of  the 
ihiy,  show  time  ihey  were  iihriost  entirely  restricted  to 
f'hurch  services  ami  to  mere  ollieial  acts.  No  mcn- 
linn  is  innile  of  any  musical  performance  on  the  oc- 
casion. But  Avhen  Mendelssohn  arrived  in  Paris  iu 
the  early  jiart  of  1  ,S.'J2,  an  opportunity  seemed  to  of- 
fer for  t!ie  production  of  his  Sym|ihony,  and  we  finil 
it  constnnlly  meutioiied  in  his  letters.  Jle  had  llie 
score  with  hini,  and  fully  intended  to  have  it  publish- 
ed "if  he  could  f;et  any  publisher  to  print  it  and  pay 
for  it"  (January  21,  I8.'52).  A  few  lines  further  on, 
iu  the  same  letter,  he  anuonnccs  that  it  is  lo  he  per- 
formed at  the  third  concert  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
that  "seven  or  ei;;ht  rehearsals  were  talkedof ;  wdiicli 
would  be  very  welcome."  (In  the  b'itli  February  he 
is  aeain  "looking  forward  to  the  IJ  minor  Sympho- 
ny, which  they  arc  lo  take  up  next  week  ;"  "and 
which,"  snys  he,  "I  never  dreamed  that  I  should 
hear  for  the  first  time  in  Paris."  The  Symphony 
was  not  execuled  at  ihe  third  concert,  otie  bv  On- 
slow haviiie  taken  its  ])hice  ;  but  a  week  or  two  la- 
ter we  liiid  it  ayain  referred  to  as  in  rehearsal — that 
Ihe  laind  had  insisted  on  repealiiij,;  the  slow  move- 
ment, and  Ihai  Ilaheneck  (the  conductor)  had  "trade 
them  a  little  speech,  poiiilin^  out  that  there  was  one 
solo  bar  at  the  end  which  they  must  just  he  kind 
enou^di  lo  wait  for."  He  is  anticipatiii;;  his  journey 
to  London  on  the  8th  of  March,  but  slid  the  promi- 
nent thoiielit  is  that  "ho  should  hear  his  Symphony 
iu  the  Conservatoire."  This  pleasure,  however,  ho 
was  doomed  not  to  enjoy.  'I'iie  peiforniaiice  never 
(irrived  —  the  cholera  came  instead,  and  Mendelssohn 
was  taken  ill  ami  had  lo  keep  the  house,  and  Paris 
w:is  elliptic. 1,  and  he  came  to  London  without  liavin;; 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  brin;;iiii;  his  v.oik  before  the 
pnlilic. 

At  Icneili,  however,  Mendelssohn  reached  home 
after  his  lou"  ahseneo,  ami  then  the  occnsion  which 
had  so  often  a|iproached  and  as  often  retreated  actu- 
ally arrived.  This  occasion  was  a  series  of  concerts 
which  he  (;avc  in  lierlin,  in  November,  I8.'!2,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestral  Willows'  Fund.  At  the 
first  of  these,  three  of  his  eomposilions  were  played, 
:ill  appareiilly  new  to  the  lierlin  audience  ;  one  was 
the  111 /'ormation  Sijnipliiiin/,  the  others  were  the  (t  mi- 
nor Pianoforte  (Concerto,  and  the  Overlure  to  .1  .!/«/- 
suiiiiiiir  .^'/V//l/'.s■  Jjiram.  This,  then,  was  the  first  and 
apparently  the  only  time  that  the  Symphony  has 
been  pcrfonned  in  public.  Why  a  work  so  iicrfeet 
in  form  and  so  dearly  esteemed  by  its  composer 
sliould  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  it  is  hard  lo  cnn- 
jeeiure.  Shorily  after  this  Meyerbeer  composed  Ttir 
I lunnriKits,  in  which  a  )irominent  fe;iture  is  made  of 
l.uTher's  chorale,  "Fin'  teste  liurir,"  which  forms  the 
.siilijeet  of  Ihe  hist  movement  of  Jlenilelssohn's  Syni- 
phcny.  Xolliintj  was  so  likely  to  arouse  Mendels- 
sohn's fasliiliousness  as  this,  and  it  is  said  that  one 
mnin  reason  of  his  suppressin;;;  the  Syin|)liony  was 
his  dislike  to  appenr  iu  comiJCliliou  wilh  .Meyerbeer. 
.\nothcr  re;isou,  eqmillv  stroii;;,  was  prohahlv  his 
feelin:^  thai  the  work  had  been  composed  for  a  par- 
ticular occasion  and  with  particular  feelines.  These 
Iciil  passed,  and  he  was  every  dav  irrowin;^  ami  sonr- 
iu^  ;  he  w-ould  put  by  the  work  till  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  modifying;  w  iceiistin;^  st>me  porti'uis, 
and  suitiuir  ihcin  tii  his  more  advanced  taste  ami  in- 
lelleet.  We  know  thai  this  was  the  ease  with  the 
lliiHiin  Si/nijilioiii/,  and  that  ho  delayed  the  |!uhliea- 
tion  of  that  charmin;;;  work  because  to  his  keen  and 
faslidioiis  taste,  some  polish  and  some  development 
were  still  wantin;;  in  the  last  movement.  Honor  lii 
the  man  who  thus  respects  his  lame  ! 

"lie  2.'iTL'  fho  people  nf  lii.-i  bosf. 

Hi.-  worst  be  kept,  his  t.est  lie  gaTO.-' 

To  him  may  w-ell  he  applied  the  words  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  on  the  Prince  Consort — 

"     .     .     .     .     AVc  have  lost  liim.  he  is  gone; 
We  knowliiin  now:  nil  tmrron- JL-alousii-.q 
Are  silont ;  and  wp  .soe  him  as  he  moved; 
Ilnw  iiioilp.st.  kindly,  all-accomplislied.  wise  ; 
ll'/Ci   ir/iat  sii^'liiif  rfprt\^^ion  of  }umself, 
.\iid  ill  what  limits,  and  how  tendt-rly." 

As  lonj  ns  such  a  man  lives,  he  is.  of  course,  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  works.  But  wdien  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  world,  and  takes  his  seat  amont:;  the 
immortals,  the  ease  is  surely  changed.  It  lieeoraes 
then  a  duly  to  discover,  to  cherish,  and  to  study  ev- 
erything; that  he  has  left  behind  him.  3-^very  step  in 
the  ascent  leading  to  that  pinnacle  of  ftine,  from 
which  he  took  his  final  upward  fliLdit,  has  its  special 
interest  and  its  peculiar  lesson.  The  letters  which  a 
distinguished  man  leaves  behind  him  mav  contain 
licrsoniil  allusions  or  judgments  which  may  make  it 
desirable  either  entirely  to  suppress  them,  or  at  least 
lo  delay  their  ]iiihlieation.  But  such  considerations 
cannot  apply  to  artistic  works.  AVilh  them,  the  only 
danger  possible  is  to  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  and 


in  Mendelssohn's  case  this  need  not  he  feared.  The 
puhllcalion  of  his  earlier  or  imm.ituie  compositions, 
es|iccially  if  accompanied  by  dates,  and,  where  possi- 
ble, by  such  information  as  to  the  causes  of  their  sup- 
pression, as  mar.y  of  his  friends  couM  furnish,  would 
never  detract  from  his  fame.  It  wcndd  rather  asset 
his  humbler  hrethrcn  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of 
that  delicate  fancy,  that  perfect  know-leilgc,  that  un- 
wearied labor,  that  consummate  tact,  and  that  ex- 
(piisite  taste  which  have  enriched  the  wiuld  with  the 
llihridrs  Overture,  the  Sralrh  Si/iniilnnii/,  llie  G  minor 
Trio,  and  the  (Jratorio  i>{  /-Jijidi. 

The  score  from  which  the  Symphony  is  played 
today,  contains  the  latest  corrections  and  coin|ires- 
siiins  of  its  author,  which  are  dal6d  1832,  and  were 
made  ihuibtless  with  Ihe  view  to  the  intended  per- 
formance in  Paris.  For  this  score  the  Cumpanv  is 
indebted  to  Jlessrs.  Kovello  &.  Co  ,  whose  jiroperly 
it  is. 

Felix  MendelssohnBarlholdy  w-as  born  on  the  -Id 
February,  180!l,  hud  died  on  th'e4th  November,! 847, 
at  the  age  of  .'iS.     When  he  thus  laid  down 

The  laurel  irreeiier  from  the  brows 
Of  liiiii  who  uttered  nothing  base, 

he  had  piihlished  seventy-two  works  of  all  descrip- 
tions. But  he  left  behind  him  a  still  birger  numher 
in  maniiscri|)t.  Some  of  these  have  been  [iiililished 
since  ami  are  among  the  most  delighllul  and  favorite 
of  his  eoni|)ositioiis.  The  music  to  Aflmlir,  OCdipus, 
the  Luuda  Sioii,  the  jhiiilr  to  Ktinln/,  the  Son  and 
S'liiii'/i r,  the  /lali'iii  Si/iii/ilmni/,  the  F  minor  ipiartet, 
the  li  flat  quintet,  and  the  overture  lo  ilni/  lUns,  arc 
all  among  the  eomposilions  \\liich  fir  some  cause  or 
other  he  had  refused  to  imike  public.  The  l.isl  treas- 
ures that  have  been  brought  forth  from  this  store- 
house arc  the  Trumpet  Overture,  the  Refurmalinn 
Siimplioiii/  and  the  eighth  hook  of  "Songs  without 
Words." 

There  remains,  however,  a  mass  of  com|iositions 
of  all  descriptions  and  all  dimensions,  among  which 
there  must  he  much  lo  interest  all  true  lovers  of  mu- 
sic. The  list  of  llcrr  Kiel/,,  already  mentioned,  enu- 
merates them  in  greater  or  less  detail.  There  are  22 
pieces  of  Sacred  Music — Cantatas,  Psalms,  Motets, 
Te  neums,  and  tlie  like,  composed  fiir  the  Academy 
or  the  Caiihedral  Choir  at  Berlin  ;  .'{  .Secular  Canta- 
tas ;  :')  Operas  and  Operetlas  ;  a  Syni]iliony  and  sev- 
eral Marches  for  full  orchestra  ;  more  than  a  do-/,en 
pieces  for  stringed  oreheslra  only,  including  a  Coii- 
cerlo  fi>r  the  Violin  ;  a  large  number  of  compositions 
for  the  Piano,  ^vitli  and  \vithoiit  accompaniment,  in- 
ehidiug  Concertos  for  one  and  two  I'ianos,  a  grand 
Sextet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  a  Sonata  for  I'iano 
and  Violin,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  Solo. 


Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

(Fnaa  llie  ■■.-:aturday  llevicw.'   March  M.) 

Just  now  our  concert  societies  are  exhibiling  unae- 
cuslomeil  spirit.  Before  all,  a  desire  lo  bring  for- 
ward unknown  or  comparatively  unknown  works  is 
conspicuous  ;  and  many  things  of  imlispulahlc  value 
have  rcc-enllv,  one  aficr  another,  in  quick  succession, 
come  lo  light.  As  usual,  iliu  musical  aiiihorities  of 
the  Crystal  I'alace  have  been  indcfitiL;ahle  in  this 
direction  :  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  lo  say  that  iho 
series  of  "Saturday  Concerts"  for  1807-8,  of  which 
the  iwenly-lirst  loc>k  jdiice  last  week,  and  which  will 
include  twenty-eight  concerts  in  all,  promises  lo  he 
rcmemhercd  as  the  most  brilliant  on  record. 

'I'hc  first  half  of  the  season  was  brought  to  n  clo.se, 
in  the  worlhiest  manner,  by  a  leniarkably  fine  per- 
formanee of  Beethoven's  Ninth  ("Choral")  Synipho- 
nv,  jdaeed  hist  in  the  jirognimme,  and  wisely  too, 
inasmuch  as  to  listen  to  anything  after  it  would,  un- 
der the  circunisianees,  have  been  hardly  jiossible. 
We  have  already  found  it  our  agreeable  dutv  to 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  for  their  almost  irroproachahle  exe- 
cution of  the  three  purely  instrumental  move- 
inents  of  this  mightiest  of  symphonies — and  indeed 
of  all  that  devolves  upon  them  in  the  final  part  as 
well ;  hut  on  the  present  occasion  the  praise  wo  have 
to  give  to  the  players  in  general,  and  to  Herr  JIanns, 
their  untiring  conductor,  in  pnrticuhir,  whom  no  dif- 
ficulties abash,  and  who  has  made  the  Saturday  ]ier- 
formances  in  the  Crystal  Palace  concert-room  the 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  hearers,  is  absolutely  un- 
qualified. The  "No.  '.I."  however,  was  not  the  only 
svm|)hony  of  Beethoven  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  pre-Christmas  season.  \Ve  had  also  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  S  (in  B  Hat,  C  minor  and  F)  of  the  same  com- 
poser, Haydn's  so  called  "Oxford"symphony  (in  G), 
Mozart's  incomparable  G  minor,  Schubert's  great 
Rvmphony  in  C,  with  the  two  movements  of  his  un- 
finished \vork  in  B  minor,  and  Schumann's  sympho- 
ny in  B  flat  (the  first  of  the  four).  But  of  still  high- 
er interest,  for  evident  reasons,  than  any  of  these  was 
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llic  "Kt'fdrnmtiaii  Syiii|iliony"  <>!'  Menil<^Is.s()Iin,  n 
work  wliirli  ilioii^li,  iis  till!  t'oni linker's  piiltlif-ln-d  Ii't- 
tuis  iiiHtntct  IIS,  wiiucii  as  fur  back  :is  18.30,  was 
iiovcr,  oxiupt  III!  (1)10  occasiim,  [ilaycJ  in  pulilii;  until 
Ilerr  Maims  ii.tKulnccd  itatllic  Crystal  I'alace— that 
one  occasion  licin;;  some  ohscnfc  and  fortrotten  con- 
cert at  Berlin,  two  years  after  tlio  syni|ilioi>y  was 
ooiiiposcd.  Tlio  "licl'orinalion  Syin|jliony"  is  a 
masterpiece,  as  llie  must  caiialilr  jnd^'cs  nnaninuins- 
ly  ndtnit  ;  anil  llic  only  dillicnlty  is  to  nndcrstand 
liow  those  to  wIhiso  caro  were  entrusted  the  MS. 
compositions  of  its  author  should  not  till  more  than 
twenty  years  after  liis  death  have  screwcil  u[i  eoura^,'o 
to  produce  it.  It  is  certain  tliat  two  performances  at 
the  Crystal  I'alace  were  listened  to  with  dcli;,'ht,  and 
that  clsewhcie,  if  not  heaul  to  such  advaiilaf,'C — for 
the  orchestral  jierforiuances  under  Ili-ir  ]\Ianns  are 
the  finest  now  to  ho  heard  in  Kngland,  )ie:ha|is,  in- 
deed, in  I'iuropc — it  has  at  least  met  with  equally 
flattering  marks  of  approval. 

Besides  tlio  symphonios  wo  have  named,  no  less 
than  twenty  overtures  were  jdayed  during  iho  first 
half  ol"  the  season.  Among  these  arivsome  not,  wo 
apprehend,  very  likely  to  he  heard  again  at  the  Crys- 
tal I'alace — such,  fiir  example,  as  the  Pinmrtfifii^  of 
llcrr  Bargiel,  which  is  as  empty  as  it  is  pretentious, 
and  the  llnmlet.  of  Ilerr  Niels  (iade,  who  has  hardly 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  the  too  generous 
Menilelssolin  predicted  of  him.  This  last  work  is 
nothini  if  not  dry.  Far  better  was  the  concert-over- 
ture, Miinniim,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Sullivan,  who,  young 
as  lie  is.  promises  so  well  that  reasonable  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  his  becoming  one  day  a  composer 
of  whom  his  country  may  feel  proud.  Of  course  wc 
had  an  overture  by  Sehumann  ;  and  of  all  the  over- 
tures by  that  angrily  dis]nited  master  the  overftno 
to  his  opera,  (rninrera  (fancy  an  opera  by  Schu- 
mann !),  is  probably  the  best,  even  if  the  best  bo  at 
best  a  more  laborious  striving  after  an  ideal  some- 
thing which  its  author  never  once  succeeds  in  posi- 
tively attaining.*  About  the  other  overtures  we  need 
say  nothing,  seeing  that  they  were  by  Mozart,  Cher- 
iibini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert,  intermix- 
ed with  some  brilliant  operatic  preludes  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  by  Anher  and  Bossini. 
At  the  same  time  wc  would  mention,  as  among  the 
most  interesting,  the  "Trumpet  Overture"  in  C,  a 
recent  concession  from  Mendelssohn's  family,  which 
the  oftener  it  is  heard  the  more  it  is  liked,  and  the 
overture  to  Alfonso  nnd  Eslrrl/a,  one  of  Schubert's 
brightest,  if  not  one  of  his  strongest  orchestral  pieces. 
A  military  march  in  D,  by  Schubert,  and  a  very 
poor  c;i(r'oc/e  from  M.  Gounod's  very  poor  opera.  La 
Colomhe,  besides  Handel's  Acis  ami  Gcilalm,  Men- 
delssohn's Wnlimri/is  Niijlit,  finale  to  Lon/n/,  and 
music  to  A  Miilsiiiiinirr  Ni^ifit's  Ihraiu,  together  with 
concertos  for  various  instruments,  from  various  mas- 
ters, played  by  Mnie.  Arabella  Goddard,  Signor 
Piatti,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  &e.,  were  also  included 
in  the  series  of  concerts  which  formed  tlie  first  half 
of  the  season  1S67-8. 

The  first  seven  concerts  of  the  second  half  of  the 
series  1867-8  have  been  quite  as  interesting  as  their 
fourteen  predecessors.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
Beethoven's  glorious  Svniphonv  in  A  (No.  7), 
Spobr's  (No.  4).  Die  Wa'/w  der  Tijim  ("The  Conse- 
cration of  Sound")  ;  Meiidelssolm's  "Reformation" 
(for  the  second  time)  ;  Mozart's  immortal  "Jupiter" 
(so  called,  nvt  by  Mozart)  ;  and  Scliumann's  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  an  ambitiously  laborious  efi'ort,  whieb, 
liowever  magnificently  played — and  the  execution  by 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  under  Ilerr  Manns, 
whose  strenuous  exertions  might  almost  galvanize  a 
corpse,  is  nothing  short  of  majnificent — liy  no  means 
pains  with  closer  familiarity,*  have  all  been  perform- 
ed. Two  very  interesting  novelties,  however,  de- 
mand a  word  apart.  The  first  of  these  was  a  bither- 
to  nnknown  symphony  by  Haydn,  in  the  very  rarely 
employed  key  of  B  m.ajor,  written  for  a  small  or- 
cbestra  (tbat  is  to  say,  without  flutes,  clarionets, 
trumpets,  trombones,  or  drums),  which  wc  cannot 
think,  with  tbeV.fiicinl  writer  of  the  pro<,'rammcs  (not 
answerable  for  the  articles  signed  "A.M'")  is  "avcrv 
early  production,"  seeing  that  it  bears,  in  its  treat- 
ment— masterly  though  concise — the  stroiifrest  evi- 
dence of  maturity.  In  any  case  such  an  addition  to 
the  recognized  118  symphonies  of  the  grand  old  mas- 
ter is  right  welcome.  It  shows  him  at  bis  best,  and, 
if  among  his  least  elaborate,  is  by  no  means  among 
his  least  finished  works.  Far  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, if  only  because  one  of  nine  instead  of  one  of 
119,  was  a  symphony  in  C  minor  by  Franz  Schubert, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "Tragische  Sinfonie"("Trag- 
ic  Symphony"),  wherefore  no  one  can  tell,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  "tragic"  element 
from  beginning  to  end.  For  this  addition  to  onr 
modern  repertory  of  orchestral  mnsic  we  arc  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Georgo  Grove,   Secretary   of  the  Crystal 

*  Here  the  old  English  Adam  screams  out ' — Ed. 


Palace,  well-known  as  an  accom|j|iRhed  and  enthusi- 
astic connoisseur.  I'liis  gentleman,  hearing  of  vari- 
ous MSS.  by  Schubert  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Schneider,  Advocate  at  Vienna,  was  adventur- 
ous enough  lo  travel  to  tho  Austrian  capital  and  seek 
them  out.  Mr.  Grove,  who  had  already  provided  us 
willi  the  charming  nitr'artc.  mnsic  from  the  drarna  of 
I*nsinnnn'Ir,  was  successful  beyond  his  liojics,  and 
came  back  furnished  with  two  symphonies  (Nos.  .1 
and  (i),  and  a  variety  of  other  much  coveted  treas- 
ures. Tho  "Tiagic  Symphony"  is  the  fourth  of 
nine  which  Schubert  wrote,  seven  of  wdiich  were 
completed,  one  (No.  7,  in  E)  merely  sketched,*  and 
one  (in  15  minor,  No.  8,  for  which  again  wo  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Grove  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  aban- 
doned after  the  first  two  movements.  As  a  mere 
work  of  art,  if  linislieil  workmanship  goes  for  any- 
thing, the  symphony  in  C  minor  of  Schubert  is  not  to 
bo  compared  with  the  symphony  in  B  major  of 
Haydn,  being  tho  production  of  n  boy  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  a  boy,  whatever  his  genius,  by  no 
means  such  a  master  of  his  resources  as,  for  instance, 
Menilelssolin,  who  composed  his  Ottct  and  oilier 
wonderful  things  when  four  years  younger.  But 
notwithstanding  the  diffuscness  and  want  of  congrni- 
ty  in  every  movement — except  the  mimirtlo,  which  is 
absolutely  perfect — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  al- 
most any  number  of  bars  might  be  taken  out  from 
almost  any  part  of  it  without  being  missed,  for  Sclui- 
bert  was  never  an  ade]>t  at  form,  the  symphony  in  C 
minor  is  so  full  of  melody,  so  dramatic,  and  so  over- 
flowing with  spirit  from  one  end  to  the  other,  tbat  to 
criticize  it  appears  an  obtrusive  exhibition  of  pedan- 
try. At  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  though  a  "heaven-born  genius,"  Schubert  was 
not  a  great  master;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of 
his  compositions  we  should  remember  how  some  by 
mere  dint  of  application  have  been  able  to  effect 
whatio  a  man  so  richly  endowed  as  Schubert  onght 
to  have  come  quite  naturally.  The  symphony  was 
marvellously  well  played  under  the  direction  of  Ilerr 
Mamis — and  was  received  by  the  audience  with  quite 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  "Reformation  Sympho- 
ny" of  Mendelssohn.  No  doubt  the  m.ijority  thonght 
it  quite  as  good  as  tho  "Ileformation  Symphony,"  if 
not  better.  Time,  however,  will  put  each  work  in 
its  proper  place ;  and  no  matter  bow  their  relative 
merits  may  bo  apportioned,  the  series  of  concerts  at 
Avhich  both  were  produced  for  the  first  time  must  al- 
ways ho  looked  back  to  as  to  one  that  rcfiected  tho 
highest  credit  on  those  who  direct  the  musical  affairs 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Among  the  overtures  brought  forward  during  the 
last  seven  concerts  have  been  many  recognized  mas- 
terpieces, (such  as  Efjinnnf  (Beethoven),  Da-  ffrci- 
$rliiilz  {W^her),  Die  Ih:hridni  (Mendelssohn),  &c. — 
besides  Beethoven's  ballet  overture,  Prometheus,  Mo- 
zart's Impresario  (only  second  to  his  Fiqaro),  Meyer- 
beer's labored  though  highly  dramatic  Struensee,  &c. 
But  the  most  notable  were  unquestionably  the  first 
and  second  of  the  four  overtures  composed  by  Beet- 
hoven for  his  opera,  Leoiiorr  {Fidelio),  in  which  may 
be  seen  the  germs  of  the  third  overture  to  the  same 
opera,  tho  great  one  in  C,  as  unrivalled  among  over- 
tures as  Fidelia  among  operas.  Schumann's  lugu- 
brious overture  to  i\Jauf]ed  has  also  been  given,  but, 
as  usual,  with  litllc  effect :  wdiilc  Aiibcr's  j\lasaniel/o 
and  Possini's  Giiil/aunie  Tell  have  been  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  And  vet  Schumann's  overture 
was  played  to  perfection.  Add  to  the  foregoing  two 
marches  by  Mendelssohn — a  Funeral  March  for  the 
young  composer,  Norbcrt  Burgmiiller,  and  a  Festival 
March  to  celebrate  a  visit  of  the  famous  painter,  Cor- 
nelius, to  Dresden — both,  though  wholly  unpretend- 
ing, calculated  to  increase  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  their  composer,  and  wo  have  finished  the 
whole  catalogue  of  orchestral  pieces  produced  at  the 
Crystal  I'alace  in  tho  scries  of  concerts  now  approach- 
ing their  termination. 

In  the  way  of  solos,  with  orchestral  accomjiani- 
ment,  wo  have  had  Schumann's  pianoforte  concerto 
in  A  minor,  played  by  Madame  Schumann  as  no 
one  else  can  now,  ever  did,  or  ever  is  likelv  to  play 
hor  late  husband's  music:  Mendelssohn's  No.  2  On 
D  minor),  scarcely  so  congenial  to  the  gifted  lady  ; 
and  Beethoven's  in  E  flat,  the  chief  of  all  concertos, 
no  matter  what  the  instrument — a  more  artistically 
finished  performance  of  which  than  that  by  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard  could  hardly  bo  imagined. 

The  vocal  music  at  these  concerts  is  of  little  ac- 
count ;  nor  has  there  been  any  display  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

*  Slendelssohn  long  entertained  the  idea  of  filling  up  this 
sketch. 


Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  London. 

(From  the  Siturday  Review). 
In  reviewing  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  works 


performed  than  tho  manner  of  their  performance. 
The  seven  coueerls  th.-it  preceded  ('In  i.^tinas,  and  the 
nine  that  began  tho  present  year,  did  not  enjoy  the 
inestimahlo  advantage  of  ilerr  Joachim's  aid,  as 
leading  violin  ;  but  they  were  full  of  genuine  interest. 
Ilerr  Ludwig  Straus  and  M.  Sainton  arc  both  excel- 
lent players  ;  and  Signor  Pialti,  who  is  engaged 
from  one  cnjj  of  the  SCMSOU  to  the  other,  knows  no 
rival  as  a  violoncellist ;  so  that,  with  Heir  L.  Hies, 
second  violin  fioni  the  commencement,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Blagrovc,  who  holds  the  post  of  principal 
tenor,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  II.  Webb,  the 
quartets  were  invariably  well  executed.  Ilerr  Joa- 
chim made  his  first  appearance  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  has  taken  part  in  every  concert  since. 
The  pianists  most  frequently  heard  have  been  Mr. 
Charles  Ilalk'i,  who  began  early  in  November,  and 
Madame  Schumann,  who  appeared  at  tho  end  of 
January.  Ilerr  Pauer  has  played  at  some  three  or 
four  concerts,  and  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  at 
some  four  or  five. 

Beethoven,  according  to  established  custom,  has 
occupied  the  prominent  position  which  in  such  enter- 
tainments belongs  by  light  to  the  greatest  and,  con- 
sidering the  intrinsic  value  of  his  art-work,  most  pro- 
lific of  instrumental  composers.  His  quartets,  quin- 
tets, trios,  piano  sonatas,  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  any 
composition  of  his  failed  to  evoke  sympathy.  Ex- 
cepting the  G  major  and  G  minor,  op.  4'J,  which,  be- 
ing mere  trifles,  do  not  count,  all  his  jiianoforte  so- 
natas but  two  had  already  been  introduced  at  tho 
Mondav  Popular  Concerts.  These  two  were  No.  I, 
op.  14  (in  E),  and  the  so  termed  "-onaiina,"  op.  79 
(in  G),  both  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  wlio^  had 
played  them  at  his  own  "Beethoven  Kecitals,"  has 
now  made  familiar  to  a  very  different,  a  much  more 
numerous,  and,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  a  far  supe- 
rior audience  to  that  which  attends  his  "Academic" 
lectures  in  the  summer,  where  he  preaches,  after  his 
manner,  to  a  select  tmd  admiring  eo/erie.  Last  year 
Mr.  Halle  produced  the  first  sonata  of  op.  2,  in  F 
minor,  in  which  the  young  Bcctlinven  at  once  pro- 
claims himself  a  worthy  rival  of  Mozart;  and  Mad- 
ame Arabella  Goddard  filled  up  an  awkward  gap  by 
boldly  grappling  with  tho  enormously  difficult  one  in 
B  Hat,  op.  lOG,  the  colossal  proportions  of  which 
bava  gained  it  the  title  of  "the  Ninth  Symphony  for 
the  Piano"  ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  30  solo  sonatas 
of  Beethoven  remains  to  bo  heard  by  Jlr.  Chappell's 
intelligent  and  appreciative  andicnces.  A  chance 
might  now  be  awaided  to  his  lesser  works  for  tho 
pianoforte — rondos,  variations,  etc. — which  are  all 
more  or  less  genial  and  engaging.  Another  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Halle  during  the  early  jiart  of  the 
winter,  was  the  introduction,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
truly  Mozart-likc  quintet  in  E  ilat,  op.  16.  for  piano- 
forte and  wind  instruments,  which  delighted  every 
hearer.  Sladame  Arabella  Goddard,  never  behind- 
hand where  good  music  is  concerned,  has  completed 
the  series  of  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  by 
performing  ^^i^ll  Hcrr  Straus,  the  earliest  of  the  ten 
—  the  one  in  D,  first  of  the  three-inscribed  to  Anto- 
nio Salieri,  Mozart's  Italian  rival,  who  gave  lessons 
to  Beethoven  in  dramatic  music  which  had  about  the 
same  effect  epon  Bcelhnven  as  the  lessons  in  harmo- 
ny and  counterpoint  which  ho  gave  to  Fianz  Schu- 
bert had  upon  Scliubcrt— in  each  instance  the  pupil 
being  too  much  for  the  master.  These  additions  to 
the  repertory  of  Beethoven,  all  of  whose  quartets, 
quintets,  etc.,  had  already  been  included,  would  alone 
suffice  to  mark  tho  season.  But  there  wore  other 
novelties  which  court  attention.  Mozart,  whose  un- 
imaginable wealth  of  resources  is  still  scarcely  more 
than  half  explored,  has  been  allowed  to  speak  twice 
in  languaje  unfamiliar  to  the  frequenters  of  St. 
James's  Hall.  The  melodious  and  beautiful  trio  in 
E  major  of  that  master  was  played  for  the  first  time 
by  Jlr.  Halh',  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Straus  and 
Signor  Piatti,  and  caused  a  general  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  it  should  so  long  have  been  neglected. 
This  trio,  the  sixth  of  eight  trios  by  Jlozart  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello,  was  written  in  17S8.  the  year 
in  which  the  three  famous  orchestral  symphonies — 
in  E  flat,  G  minor,  and  C  (the  "Jupiter") — were 
composed.  Again,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  as 
zealous  for  Jlozart  as  for  Beethoven,  made  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  charming  sonata  in  B  flat,  the 
third  of  six  sonatas  for  pianoforte  composed  in  1777, 
to  which  Mozart  refers  in  several  letters,  he  having 
himself  performed  them  at  Augsburg,  Munich,  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  tho  welcome  revivals  must  also  be  men- 
tioned n  qnartet  in  C  m.ajor  and  a  quartet  in  F  minor 
by  Haydn,  tho  first  (one' of  ten  quartets  written  by 
him  in"  that  primitive  key)  brought  forward  by  Herr 
Straus,  the  last  by  M.  Sainton.  Each  of  those  is  re- 
markable, more  particularly  the  quartet  in  F  minor, 
wdiich  contains  a  finale  in  the  fugued  stive,  showing 
Haydn  as  a  contrapuntal  writer  at  his  very  best.  Mr. 
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Clinppcll  has  now  voiirlifafcd  to  lis  22  of  tho  S3  quar- 
tets hy  tlio  father  of  iiistrainentnl  music  ;  and  we 
fliall  look  to  liiiii  from  time  to  time  for  fiirtlier  speci- 
mens. He  must  not  leave  all  to  liis  "lieaj  fiililler," 
whoever  the  "head  fiddler"  at  the  period  may  hap- 
pen to  he,  hut  must  select  oceasionallv  for  liimself. 
No  doubt  a  t'ood  many  of  tlio  ben  of  Haydn's  quar- 
tets have  been  heard  ;  but  others  not  less  worthy  con- 
sideration remain  behind. 

Even  Handel  has  been  ransacked  for  new  contriliu- 
tions  to  tho  J[onday  I'opuhir  Concerts.  All  that 
was  known  of  him  before  by  tlie  St.  James's  Hall 
public,  except  an  orpan  concerto  or  two,  intnuluced 
by  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  K.  J.  Hopkins  in  18.')9,  consist- 
ed of  some  fugues  and  other  selections  from  his 
"Suites  dc  Pieces,"  and  especially  the  fugue  in  K  mi- 
nor, nnil  the  variations  on  the  air  of  "The  Harmoni- 
ous lllacksmilh"  (so  often  )dayed  by  Madame  God- 
dard)  ;  but  Hcrr  Straus  has  fished  out  of  the  waters 
of  oblivion  a  sonata  in  A  major,  one  of  six  violin 
solos  composed  by  Handel  for  a  certain  I'rinco  of 
Wales,  and  introduced  it,  with  a  somewhat  preten- 
tious accomiianimcnt  from  the  pen  of  Hcrr  Ferdinand 
]')avid— violinist  of  violinists  at  Lcipsic,  just  as  M. 
Alard  used  to  be  violinist  of  violinists  at  I'.uis.  This 
sonata  is  not  of  remarkable  value.  Neverihelcis,  a 
greater  than  Herr  Straits,  no  other  than  Herr  Joa- 
chim, tliouj;ht  proper  to  play  it  also;  and,  because 
Herr  Joachim  played  it,  ilio  majority  of  the  audience 
becarne  enthusiasiic,  found  it  deli(;hlful,  and  encored 
the  last  movement.  Toiliebestof  our  brdicf,  how- 
ever, Handel  himself  wouhl  have  derived  little  pleas- 
ure from  a  public  performance  of  tlii»,  or.  indeed, 
any  sonata  of  the  series.  Norwonhl  Handel's  con- 
temporary, J.  S.  Bach,  in  all  probability  have  cared 
to  hear  under  similar  circumstances  the  ]trr]nih\  oUc- 
maiiflr,  and  rouirinir  frcnn  his  own  six  violoncello  so- 
natas, incomparably  as  tbcv  were  executed  by  Sif;- 
nor  I'iatii.  These  pieces  of  liach,  in  fact,  were  mere- 
ly intended  as  mechanical  exercises. 

Hummel's  not  very  lively  quintet  in  E  flat  minor, 
for  pianoforte  and  strini;  instruments,  introduced  Iiy 
iMr.  Hallo,  probably  to  exhibit  the  extreme  clibnes's 
of  his  finders,  was  another  novelty,  lint  of  all  the 
pieces  of  this  Mozartaud-watcr  composer,  bis  cele- 
brated septet  in  T>  minor,  for  piano,  wind,  and 
strings,  his  best  pianoforte  sonata,  in  E  minor,  op. 
40,  and  his  longest,  most  elaborate,  and  most  dilli- 
cult,  in  1)  major,  op.  loG  (the  F  minor  introduced  hv 
Herr  Eauer,  the  1)  majorby  Madame  Go.ldard),  hail 
alone  made  a  genuine  impression.  The  "Miliiarv 
Septet,"  and  the  pianoforte  trios,  op.  12,  X.'!,  and  '.):i, 
fell  comparaively  ilead  ;  ami  so  now  did  the  i|uintct 
in  E  Hat  minor — about  as  stale  ami  dull  a  piece  of 
work  as  anything  extant  of  its  kind.  Some  "Eieder 
ohnc  Worle,"  by  M.  Sic]ihcu  Hidler.  also  introduced 
into  are<'ent  pnigrMiiimo  by  Mr.  H.'Oh',  ought  never 
to  have  found  a  healing 'at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts;  nor  were  they  heard,  as  tho  "saying  is, 
"with  rapture."  M.  Heller  has  written  niiicirbet- 
tcr  things  than  these,  which  Mr.  Halle,  wlio  is  well 
awaro  of  the  fact,  might  have  borne  in  minil.  Infi- 
nitely more  acceptable— acceptable,  in  short,  in  the 
amplest  sense— was  the  solo  sonata  in  A  minor,  of 
Schubert,  op.  42,  one  of  tho  most  original,  romantic, 
and  beautiful  works  which  that  great  gcidue,  who 
achieveil  so  much  during  his  brief 'sojourn  among  us, 
has  deilicated  to  the  piano.  For  ibis  Mr.  Halle,  who 
lias  [dayed  it  at  two  concerts,  is  eiiliiled  to  the  thanks 
of  amatenrs,  and  would  be  slill  moic  entitled  to  their 
gratitude  had  he  given  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in  the 
]Mopcr  movement— that  is,  just  a  little  slower  {"iiii 
pncojii'u.'ciilo")  than  the  lirst  theme- instead  of  turn- 
ing it  into  a  kind  of  sentimental  after-dinner  song. 

Last  and  most  interesting  among  the  things  un- 
known till  now,  ami  made  known  through  thc'Slon- 
day  Po|Hilar  Concerts,  must  be  namcil  an  eighth 
book  of  "I.ieder  olme  Wortc."  a  solo  pianoforte"  so- 
nata in  15  flat,  and  a  sextet  in  1),  lor  pianoforte  and 
string  instruments,  by  ^Icndelssohn. 

That  the  engagement,  season  after  season,  of  Herr 
Jo.athim  is  of  essential  importance  no  one  can  doubt. 
This  greatest  of  all  violinists  has  never  played  more 
superbly  than  now.  In  Beethoven's  "Kasoiimoff- 
sky"  quartet.  No.  2  (E  minor),  on  the  night  of  his 
first  appearance,  and  subscipiently  in  Mozart's  divine 
G  minor  (|uintet.  the  E  minor  (fuartet  of  Mendels- 
sohn, No.  2,  op.  44.  Mozart's  No.  I',,  in  C,  the  second 
of  Beethoven's  quintets  (C  major),  and  (most  re- 
markable of  all)  the  great  (piart'et  in  A  minor  of  the 
same  nnequaled  master,  one  of  the  so-callcil  "Post- 
humous,"ilcrr  Joachim, more  emphatically  than  ever, 
has  shown  that  in  according  to  him  the  very  highest 
position  that  can  possibly  be  hehl  by  an  executive  ar- 
tist the  connoisseurs  of  England,  like  the  connois- 
seurs of  Euro|ie  generally,  have  done  him  no  more 
than  justice.  At  the  same  time  Herr  Joachim  must 
allow  that  nowhere  else  in  Europe  can  he  meet  with 
a  compeer  on  another  instrument  in  every  way  so 
worthy  to  be  associated  with    him  as  Signor   I'latti. 


It  is  something  for  "unmusical  England"  to  boast  of, 
that  when  this  nnparallelled  German  comes  among 
us  \\*e  can  furnish  him  with  an  Italian  violoncellist 
like  Signor  Piatti  for  his  ([uartots,  and  an  English 
pianist  like  Madame  Goddard  for  his  ducts  and  trios. 

Of  the  vocal  music,  which  at  these  entei  tainments 
is  usually  of  subordinate  interest,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  been  generally  well  selected,  for  the  most 
jiart  well  sung,  and — Mr.  Benedict  retaining  the 
post  he  has  held  from  the  beginning — invariably  well 
accompanied. 

At  the  concert  last  year  for  the  "benefit"  of  the 
director — in  accordance  with  custom  the  final  con- 
cert of  the  series — Bach's  concerto  in  I)  minor  for 
three  pianofortes,  performed  by  the  three  pianists 
who  ha<l  shared  among  them  the  chief  honors  of 
their  ilcpartment  (Mmc.  Schumann,  Mme.  Goddard, 
and  Mr.  llalli')  was  the  principal  attraction,  and 
created  the  lively  sensation  which  might  have  been 
anticifiated.  There  were  no  "cadenzas,"  and  tho 
obi  master's  design  was  followed  reverentially,  the 
original  linalo  of  the  concerto  being  given,  instead  of 
the  first  allegro  of  tho  concerto  in  C  major,  which 
(trans|ioscd  into  I)  for  die  |iurpose)  h.id  been  fre- 
quently preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined 
weakness  of  the  one  and  the  superior  strength  of  the 
other.  The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  created  by 
this  performance  is  still  remembered  :  and  no  greater 
nttraction  could  possibly  have  been  invented  for  the 
last  concert  of  the  present  series  than  another  per- 
formance of  the  same  kind,  by  the  same  artists,  the 
piece  now  selected  being  the  triple  concerto  in  C 
major  itself,  to  be  [dayed,  as  the  phrase  is,  "in  its  in- 
tegrity." and  accompanied,  as  was  its  companion,  by 
MM.  Joachim,  L.  Kies,  11.  Blagiovc,  and  Piatti 
(string  quartet). 


Leipzig. 

The  twenty  Gewandhaus  Concerts  of  tho  season 
of  ISHT-S  are  completed,  besides  the  usual  two  con- 
certs for  charitable  ends,  and  the  Sii/nalc  sums  up 
tho  works  whicli  have  been  performed,  as  follows  : 

>'//w;i/lo)nVs.  Of  Beethoven  :  Nos.  3,  4,  .'>,  7,  8 
and  9  ;  Berlioz  :  "Harold  in  Italy  ;"  Haydn  ;  in  G 
major  (No.  fi  of  the  Brcitkopf  and  Iliirtel  edition)  ; 
Mendelssohn:  in  A  major  (""Italian");  Mozart: 
C  major  ("Jupiter").  G  minor;  Keinccko  :  A  major; 
Kietz :  Ivllat  major;  Schubert:  C  major;  Schu- 
mann :  B  Hat,  C,  and  1)  minor  ;  Spohr  :  C  minor. 

()frrliirf.<.  Beethoven  :  C'^iofni),  IIViVk:  iIis 
UtitiSf!  (op.  124)  ;  Bennett  :  "The  Naiads  ;"  Catcl : 
Scmininiix  ;  Cherubini  ■  "Anacrcou,"  Lcs  Abcnccni- 
;irs ;  H.-iuptuiann  :  M-il/u'ldf:;  Horneman  :  "Al.id- 
<lin  ;"  Mendelssohn  :  "Hebrides,"  "Athali;i ;"  Mo- 
zart :  /.iiuherjliilc :  Ivaff:  "Ein  fiMc  Duty";  Uein- 
ecke  ,  "King  Manfred";  Eiclz  :  Concert  Overture; 
KiidoriT  :  "Olio  r/,r  Sriiiii:"  ;  Si'bnmann  :  "Genove- 
va."  "Manfred";  Arthur  Sullivan;  "In  Meinori- 
iini"  ;  Weber  :  "Euiyanthe." 

Siiilrx,  iVc  Bach  :  Toccata,  arranged  by  Esser  ; 
Beethoven  :  pieces  from  Pium<l!iaif,  Music  to  /:.'•;■ 
mniil]  Esser:  Suite,  No.  2;  Grimm:  Suite  in  Canon 
form  for  stringed  instruments  ;  Lachner  :  Suite  No. 
4;  Keinccke :  Entr'act  from  "King  Manfred;" 
Schubert:  two  movements  from  unfinished  Sympho- 
ny in  B  minor. 

Conrerlo.i  for  Violin.  By  Bach  (\  minor),  Beet- 
hoven, Bcsekirski,  Pupuis,  Mendelssohn,  Moliquo 
(No.  ."i),  Mozart  (op.  Tfi.)  Bode  (A  minor),  Spohr 
(.S'ccHa  cdH^ini/c),  Viotti  (A  minor),  Yieuxtemps  (E 
major,  second  and  third  movements). 

Conrerlos  for  Piano.  Beethoven  (Choral  Fanta- 
sia), Ilenselt,  Keinccke  (F-sharp  minor),  IJubinstein 
(D  minor),  Schumann  (A  minor). 

Conrerlos  for  Viototirrllo.  Havidoft'  (No.  2,  A  mi- 
nor), Goltermann  (No.  1),  B.  liomberg  (B  minor, 
first  raovemciit). 

Conrcrios  for  several  inslnimcjits.  Mozart :  Sinfn- 
nie  conm-tanle  for  violin  and  viola  ;  Conctrlonc  fiir 
two  principal  violins,  oboe,  two  violas,  violoncello 
solo  and  orchestra. 

Sttujilir  Solo  Picrfs.  1).  For  Piano:  by  Alcan, 
Sallardlu  ;     Bach  :  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 


Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  transcribed  by  Tan- 
sig  ;  Beethoven  :  Turkish  March  from  "Ruins  of 
Athens,"  transcribed  by  Bubiustein  ;  Chopin  :  Scher- 
zo in  B  flat  minor,  Berceme,  Waltz  in  A  flat,  Bal- 
lade in  A  flat.  Nocturne  (op.  62,  No.  1),  Etude  (op. 
2.'),  No.  6),  Polonaise  ;  Handel :  Variations  ;  Hacss- 
Icr  :  Giijue;  Heller:  No.  2  from  "Wandcrstunden"; 
Ilenselt:  "Dankiied  nneli  Sinrm" ;  Jaell  :  Trans- 
cription on  Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde  ;"  Liszt  : 
IViop^vitie  Ilontjroisp.  No.  4,  iJon  Juan  Fantasia  ; 
Mendelssohn  :  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  and 
in  F  minor;  Mozart:  Gi;/ne;  Rubinstein:  Barca- 
rolle;   Scarlatti:    Allegro    vivacissimo. 2).  Pur 

VioHn  :  David  :  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Blozart, 
Andante  and  Scherzo  capriccioso  ;  Handel:  Sonata 
(with  piano  accompaniment  by  David)  ;  Laub  :  Bo- 
manza,  Ballade  and  Polonaise  ;  Nardini  :  Sonata 
(piano  accomp.  by  David)  ;  Tarlini  :  Smiata  ("Ac 
IriUi:  da  Hiiililu")  ;  Wieniawski  :  Fantasia  on  Gou- 
nod's Ptiusl. 3).  For   Viulunrdlo  :     Mozait,    Lar- 

ghetto  ;  Sorvais,  Fantasia. 

]'oral  irorhs,  lar(jc  and  snioll,  for  C/;ori(s  tcii/i  and 
villtont  Orrficslra.  Beethoven  :  Clioruses  from 
"Ruins  of  Athens  ;"  Kyric,  Sanctus  and  Bencdiclus 
from  the  Missa  Solcmnis.  Gade  :  "Erlking's  Daugh- 
ter ;"  "Spring"  Fantasia.  Hauptmann  :  Solvuin 
flic  /'(Y/cm  ,■  S(dve  Pii/inu  ;  I'vcning  Song,  "A7w))i 
miV -l/Zcs-,  Goll :"  Betrothal  Song.  Hiller  :  "I'crsa- 
cnim,"  or  The  Founding  of  Rome;  three  songs  for 
Soprano  solo  and  male  chorus.  Jahnkc  :  Afloncn. 
Kjerull  :  Pinidrfncrd<:n  i  I!ardiini/cr.  Lindblad  :  "The 
Lute  of  Orpheus."  Mendelssohn  :  Finale  from  Lor- 
(lit/;  9Sth  Psalm  ;  Chorus,  "Happy  and  blest,"  from 
"St.  Paul."  Mozart:  Anixrum.  French  and  Swe- 
dish popular  songs. 

IV/'Yi/  Solos  u'illi  Orrhfslra  :  Berlioz  :  "Separation" 
(from  the  "Summer  Nights").  BoicUlieu:  Aria  from 
"John  of  Paris."  Gluck  :  Aria  from  "Lucio  Vero," 
and  fiom  "Iphigcnia  in  Tauris."  Handel:  Aria 
from  "Ezio."  jMcndelssohn  :  Arias  from  Elijali 
and  Si.  Ponl.  Mozart  :  Arias  from  Fi'iaro,  from 
Hon, I  nan  (three),  from  Co.ti  fan  tiit/e  and  Z'tulxr- 
Jlotc  ;  Sccna  anil  Aria  with  piano  obbligato.  Rein- 
ccko :  Ave  Maria;  Aria  from  "King  Manfred." 
Schubert:  Pic  Allinarld  (instrumentation  by  Hopff- 
er).  Spohr:  Concert  Aria  ;  Aria  from /"«».'.(.  Wag- 
ner :  Aria  from  I'ann/diitsfr.  Weber ;  Arias  from 
Obrjon  and  Eurijanlltc. 

Sonijs  for  one  voice:  By  Franz,  1  ;  Mendelssohn, 
I  ;  Schuliert,  12;   Schumann,  '>  ;   Weber,  1. 

Of  these  works,  23  were  heard  for  the  first  time. 
The  ilifTercnt  composers  were  represented  as  follows  : 
;\Iozart,  17  times;  Beeiliovcn,  15;  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn,  13  each  ;  Schumann,  1 1  ;  Chopin,  7  ; 
Hauptmann  and  Keinccke,  C<  each;  Bach,  Hiller  and 
.S|)ohr,  4  each,  Laub  and  Handel,  3  each;  the  rest 
i.>lli.'  e:icll. 

The  Soloists  were  the  f.dlowing  :  a)  Sni;ier.s :  hi- 
dies  :  FrI.  Therese  Seehofer,  Frl.  Thoma  Bors,  Frl. 
Hclenc  JIagnus  ;  Frau  Biirde-Ncy,  Blume,  Pesclika- 
Lcutner,  Iliifncr-narken,  J:iunei-Kiall,  Frl.  Made- 
leine Reiter,  Frl.  Borre,  Frl.  Tlioniae  ;  (/enllemm: 
Stockhausen,  Rebling,  Ilill.Wallenreiter,  Liittemann, 

Koester,  Ellberg,  Rybcrg,   Ilasselbcek. b)  Pian- 

i.'ils :  Frl.  Jlarstrand,  and  Ilerrcn  Rabinstein,  Tau- 

sig,  Jaell,  Barth,  von  Inten,  Reineckc. c)    Violin- 

ifis :  Frau  Wilma  Neruda-Normann,  and  Herrcn 
Wieniawski,  David,  Deecke,  Dupuis,  Riintgen,  Wal- 
ter. Lauterbach,  Laub,  Straus   and  Beselkirski. 

d]Violonc<llists  t     Bcnnatt,    Hegar,    Davidoll". 1) 

Vi<il<i:  Hermann,  Thiimcr,  David f)   Obor:  Herr 

Iliiike.  The  harp  parts  in  various  orchestral  and 
choral  works  were  executed  by  Mmes.  Rudolph  and 
Daries. 

London. 

Hr.K  M.^.7r.STT's  Opeha.  This  Theatre  (Drury 
Lane)  opened  on  Saturday,  March  20,  the  opera  be- 
ing Lnrrezia  Borf/ia. 

On  Tuesday  Setnirawiile  was  performed,  with  Mile. 
Tietjens  (Semiramide),  Mmc.  Trcbclli-Bcttiui    (Ar- 
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Slice),  Signor  Gassier  (Assiir),  Si;,'iioi'  Foli  (Oroc), 
iinil  SiijiMir  liuttiiii  (Mrciio). 

Oil  'riiiirsduy,  owiiii;-  to  the  illiicss  of  IMIIi'.  Tict- 
ji'iis  iniil  Siixnor  Friisriiini,  l)u!  /Jfirtflcrc  was  Riibsli- 
tiili'il  (ill-  l,un-c-iii.  Mine.  Trcliclli  Bot.iini  (Rosina), 
Si^iiior  Iletliiii  ( Aliiiaviva),  Si^iior  (iassicr  ( I"'i^aro), 
SiLMior  Ziilxili  (IJiirtiilo),  Sinr.or  Foli  (liasiliii),  anil 
MIIli  ("oisi  (li.'ita).  Ill  the  "Li'ssoii  srrric"  Mine. 
Tri'liclli  iiiliiMliiiril  a  wall/,  by  Sif;nnr  Aliiry. 

(_)n  SaMirday  I.a  Tinriala — for  llic  ini/ic'c  of  MIIo. 
Cltti'a  Louise  Ki'ilo;;!;. 

On  Tiicsilay  //  Tniralmr — widi  Mile.  Sinieo  (Leo- 
nora), Mine,  Treliclli  Rclliiii  (Aziieena),  Sig.  Fras- 
elitiii  (Maiirieo),  Mr.  Saiitley  {Coiitit  (li  Luiia),  and 
Sic.  Foli  (Keriiando). 

On  'I'hnisilay  f/im\a  iTi  Chvmmni — with  IMllo, 
Kello'.'i;  (  Liiula),  Mine.  Trebelli-Bellini  (Pierotto), 
Si^'.  lii'tlini  (Carlo),  Mr.  Santlcy  (Antonio),  Sif,'. 
Foli  (ihe  PiTf'eet),  anil  Si;;.  Zolioli  (tlie  Mair|nis). 

IMoziirt's  lh))i  Ciioran7ii  on  Satiiiiiay,  with  Miles. 
Tieljens,  ('lara  KeIlo;T(r,  ^nd  Sinieo,  Si^noifi  rJotti- 
iii,  (iassier,  Zolioli,  Foli,  Casaboni,  &.e.  in  the  cast, 
nearly  iienlieal,  by  tlie  way,  with  that  in  tlie  last 
week  ot  the  season  before.  Sinee  her  indisposition. 
Mile.  Tietjens  has  been  reeruiling  by  the  sea-side, 
and  her  re  a|ipearnnee  as  Unnna  Anna  lestilied  to  the 
recovery  of  lier  old  strenp^th  and  powers.  There  is 
no  tiner  Donna  Anna  on  the  sta^jo  than  hers  ;  and 
never  was  hers  finer.  The  grand  air  of  denuneia- 
tion,  the  !etter-song,  the  (ierec  duet  "Fugiii  crnddc,'^ 
the  beautiful  trio  "'Piotr>ii/a  il  t/inslo  cid,"  were  all 
taken  with  spirit  and  intention,  and  eleetrificd  the 
audience.  Mile.  Kellogg's  Zaiinn  is  full  of  loveli- 
ness— distinguished  no  less  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
voieo  and  its  Itexiliility  than  by  the  purity  and  siin- 
plieity  of  the  eoneeption,  with  the  animation  and  vi- 
vaeiiy  of  the  couniry  beauty  afTording  soinc  very 
eharining  points.  Mile  Sinieo  played  the  not  very 
gracious  part  of  Elvira  in  artistic  fashion,  and  sang 
extremely  well.  All  likewise  good  in  their  spheres 
were  the  Oltarlo  of  Sig.  Rettini,  the  Giovanni,  of  Sig. 
Gassier,  the  Lrjiorrllo  of  Sig.  Zoholi,  and  the  C'oni- 
vtrnflatoTe  of  Sig.  Foli. 

(.)n  Tuesday  '^Lncirzia  Borgia^*  was  given,  and  on 
Thursday  ^'Le  A'b-re  di  Figaro,*'  with  the  following 
cast, — Ahnavina,  Mr.  Santley  ;  Fiqaro,  Sig.  Gassier; 
Bartolo,  Sig.  Zoboli  ;  Barsilio,  Mr.  Lyall ;  Don  (.'nr- 
:io,  Sig.  Agretti ;  Antonio,  Sig.  Casaboni  ;  Chenihino, 
Mine.  Trebelli  Bettini  ;  Marcellina,  Mile.  Corsi  ; 
Snsanna,  Mile.  Sinieo  ;  and  La  Contessa,  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens 

RoTAL  Italian  OrF.nA.  The  Theatre  opened  on 
Tuesday,  March  29,  with  Xormn. 

On  Thursday  Verili's  Don  Carlos  was  performed, 
with  Mile.  Doria  (Tebaldo — in  place  of  Mile.  Loeat- 
telli),  Sig.  Naudin  (Carlos).  Sig.  Graziani  (Kodri- 
go).  Sic-  Bagagiolo  (Grand  Inquisitor).  M.  Petit 
(Philip  II.),  Sig.  Ho,ssi  (Herald),  and  Sig.  Fallar 
(Friar).  , 

Saturday  Rii/oJetlo,  for  the  dehnf  of  two  new  sing- 
ers, Miles.  A^an/.ini  and  Mayer,  and  ilie  tirst  appear- 
ance of  Sig.  Mario. 

The  debut  on  Thursday  of  Mile.  Van/.ini,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  as  Oscar,  in  the  "Sallo  in  Masrhera," 
was  attemled  with  much  pleasant  interest.  She  is  a 
graceful  and  vivacious  actress,  possessing  a  flexible 
and  ringing  voice  of  great  softness,  sweetness,  and 
compass.  Her  sympathetic  qualities  were  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  role  ef  the  page,  who  is  too  often 
left  in  the  hands  of  mediocrity.  In  the  favorite  "IC 
scherzo  od  e  follia"  she  won  an  encore.  As  the  sor- 
ceress Vlrira,  Mile.  Mayer  was  outweigbted  ;  in  fact 
she  was  utterly  unfitted  for  such  a  part,  lacking  im- 
pressiveness  and  vocal  power.  AnoHa  was  played 
by  Mme.  Fricci,  and  Rvnato  by  Sig.  Graziani.  JMario 
was  in  very  good  voice. 

On  Saturday  Mile.  Fioretti  appeared  as  Elvira  of 
he  "Puritani,"  given  for  the  first  time  this  season  ; 
while  Sig.  Mario  was  Artnro.  I\[any  years  have 
passed  since  this  opera,  written  specially  for  the  won- 
derful quartet,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blaehe,  has  been  performed  at  Covent  Garden  ;  its 
return  was  therefore  singularly  welcome.  Mile.  Fio- 
rotti's  excellent  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear  in  its  up- 
per register,  and  her  wonderful  vocalization,  went 
far  as  substitute  for  that  quality  which  Mile.  Fioretti 
lacks — the  subtle  quality  which  we  may  call  fascina- 
tion. Her  singing  commanded  admiration,  hut  her 
dramatic  abilities  were  strangely  deficient.  But  vo- 
cal merit  nearly  supplied  the  place  of  dramatic 
charm,  and  compelled  an  encore  for  the  "Vergin  vez- 
zosa."  In  Artnro,  Mario  displayed  much  feeling  and 
passion,  and  interpreted  the  "A  te  o  Cara"  with  in- 
effable pathos  and  tenderness,  such  as  almost  hid  the 
deficiency  of  a  fast-failing  voice. — Orchestra. 

The  Atlicnauni  says  of  the  London  season  thus  far  : 

Signer  Verdi  rules  the   hour   at   the   time   being. 

We  have  had  his  oppiessivo  "Don  Carlo,"  his  mere- 


tricious "La  T'raviata,"  his  repulsive  "Rigoletto,"all 
within  the  compass  oi"  a  very  few  days.  There  is  no 
need  to  re  stale  the  jndginent  already  passed  licte  on 
this  gloomy  and  hectic  music,  in  which  the  art  is 
diive.n  to  such  extravagances  of  effect  as  to  lose  al- 
most the  semhlanco  of  Art,  and  to  trench  on  cliarla- 
tanry.  The  composer,  in  his  later  works,  has  lost 
that  spontaneity  of  melody  which  carried  his  audi- 
ence at  lirst,  and  has  airected  intricacy  upon  a  most 
slender  basis  ot  cfinstructive  science  to  su[iport  his 
fancies  and  embroideries.  Yet  his  works  go  down, 
while  the  superb  "Semiramide"  of  Signor  Kossini — 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  the  great  voice  of  Mile. 
Tieijcns,  and  the  real  vocal  grace  of  Mme.  Trebelli 
(the  most  accomplished  contralto  wo  know  at  the  time 
present) — is  received  with,  indiflcrenec.  There  is 
more  beauty  in  the  tirst  act  of  that  opera  (too 
lengthy  though  it  be,  a  bad  conseipience  of  Sig.  Ros- 
sini's indifTerence  to  the  arrangement  of  his  lihrctti) 
than  in  all  Sig'.  Verdi's  bomhastic  proiluctions  put 
together.  In  "La  Traviata,"  Mile.  Kellogg  (who 
has  dislinclly  made  her  mark,  and  not  a  shallow  one, 
on  her  [iiihlie)  re-appeared,  with  more  than  her  last 
year's  success.  In  "Rigoletto,"  the  vocal  accomp- 
lisliinents  of  Mme.  Fioretti  carried  ofl"  the  obvious 
discrepancy  between  tlic  person  and  the  ]iart. 


JlDigljf  s  louniitl  of  Siisu. 
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First  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. 

Musical  interest  has  its  centre  for  this  week  at 
least  in  Boston.  Five  great  Oratorios  in  one 
week,  grandly  given  by  a  well  balanceil,  ^011 
trained  force  of  750  voices,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  tlian  a  Imndred  instruments,  the  best  solo 
singers  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
organs  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  noblest  Mu- 
sic Hall  in  the  whole  country — besides  four  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  with  splendid  programmes  and 
by  such  an  orchestra : — this  may  indeed  be  called 
a  Festival.  Now  there  might  be  more  of  smoke 
than  fire  in  all  this;  the  American  people  often 
err  in  the  ambition  to  do  things  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  others,  to  compel  cheap  wonder  by  display 
of  quantity,  with  too  small  regard  to  quality.  So 
this  great  Festival  might  have  been  a  windy,  un- 
satisfactory, self-glorifying  enterprise,  a  piling  of 
Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  imposing  "monster"  concerts, 
of  doubtful  influence  on  musical  taste  and  culture, 
compared  with  the  usual  more  quiet  influences. 
But  both  the  spirit  and  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  forbid  that  supposition.  The  musical 
matter  chosen  is  all  of  the  highest  intrinsic  worth, 
deserving  large  interpretation,  and  to  bo  receiv- 
ed with  ears  and  souls  quickened  by  a  general  sym- 
pathy ;  the  Uieans  of  execution  are  adequate  in 
every  sense  ;  the  labor  of  arrangement,  organi- 
zation and  rehearsal  has  been  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous, and  all  prompted  by  an  artistic  desire  to 
make  all  these  means  cooperate  with  case  and 
certainty  in  a  performance  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  in  this  busy  and  distracting  world,  and 
in  an  inclement  season  particularly  trying  to 
singers'  throats  and  to  the  whole  musical  and 
moral  temper  of  any  but  an  utterly  unsensitive 
"harp  of  a  thousand  strings." 

Our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  made  a 
brave  first  experiment  of  musical  festivals  in  May, 
1857.  In  spite  of  bad  weather,  of  the  amount 
of  public  scepticism  or  inditl'erence  then  to  be 
overcome,  and  of  the  comparatively  small  means 
then  at  their  command  (although  unprecedented 
in  this  country  for  that  time),  the  measure  of 
success  was,  to  say  the  least,  convincing ;  the 
plan  was  lirstineil  to  succeed,  after  a  few  more 
trials,   with   more   means   and   experience,  and 


growing  taste  in  the  community  to  meet  the  in- 
vitations half  way.  A  prime  condition  of  that 
effort  was  our  possession  of  a  worthy  Music  Hall. 
Three  years  ago,  May,  18fi5,  the  Society  chose 
the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  for  anoth- 
er and  more  matured  attempt,  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  By  that  time  the  Great  Organ  stood  in 
the  Hall,  a  proud  hope  realized.  The  love  of 
chorus  practice  had  spread  more  among  our  peo- 
ple, not  a  few  of  the  most  cultivated  families  con- 
tributing a  voice  or  two  to  the  vocal  ranks,  and 
the  Societj',  under  zealous  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, was  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
Public  interest,  too,  in  great  music  of  all  kinds 
had  grown  more  and  more  encouraging,  and  a 
bolder,  higher  aim  (this  time  instead  of  a  three 
days'  Festival,  as  in  '57,  it  was  for  a  whole  week, 
the  chorus  at  its  fullest  numbered  700  voices, 
and  the  orchestra  of  75  had  been  raised  to  100), 
yet  cautious  as  it  was  bold,  secured  a  signal  suc- 
cess. Though  it  cost  more  than  SI 7,000,  not 
only  were  the  guarantors  not  taxed  as  before, 
but  there  was  left  a  balance  of  S4,000,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  great  War  charities  and 
the  Societies  own  fund  for  further  musical  use- 
fulness. 

This  week  the  Society  inaugurates  the  custom 
of  a  great  Triennial  Musical  Festival.  It  has 
felt  the  musical  temper  of  the  community  and  the 
musical  means  of  the  country  clearly  and  long 
enough,  and  now  feels  its  own  strength  and  ten- 
dency and  temper  well  enough  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve, that  this  thing,  now,  on  the  third  trial, 
done  with  something  like  completeness  and  with 
the  sure  instinct  of  success  in  it  through  every 
stage  of  its  preparation,  is  not  for  once,  but  from 
this  time  forward  shall  become  the  custom,  a 
great  feast  of  music  to  come  round,  as  regularly 
as  that  in  Birmingham,  every  third  year  in  Bos- 
ton. 

The  present  Festival  goes  as  far  beyond  that  of 
1865,  as  that  went  beyond  the  one  of  1857.  The 
foundations  have  been  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  all 
the  preparation  made  with  judgment,  energy  and 
skill.  The  guaranty  fund,  subscribed  by  200  indi- 
viduals and  firms,  amounts  to  nearly  S50.000  ;  bat 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  any  one  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  dollar ;  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  season  and  for  each  single  Oratorio  and  Concert 
soon  made  the  thing  financially  snre.  The  chorus  of 
the  Society,  never  averaging  so  well  before  in  num- 
bers, or  in  quality  of  voices,  or  in  the  right  sort  of 
musical  spirit,  has  been  kept  in  rehearsal  nearly  all 
winter  on  the  oratorios,  and  lately  on  the  choral  parts 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Jlr.  Zerraun's  drill 
has  been  more  critical  and  searching,  as  well  as  more 
inspiring,  even  than  before.  The  parts  are  uncom- 
monly well  balanced.  According  to  the  printed  list 
contained  in  the  handsomely  printed  and  convenient 
Book  Programme  of  the  Festival,  the  Soprano  sing- 
ers number  2.30,  the  Alto  171,  the  Tenor  142,  and 
the  Bass  204,  making  a  total  of  747  voices.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  past  there  have  been  four  rehearsals  in  a 
week,  and  so  nearly  filled  have  been  the  wide  half 
circles  of  the  lower  (Bumstead)  Hall  with  actual 
singers,  that  there  has  been  small  room  for  listeners. 
For  solo  singers,  although  the  hopes  which  for  some 
time  rested  upon  one  or  two  of  the  famous  English 
singers  and  upon  the  great  German  baritone  Stock- 
h.ansen,  were  disappointed,  the  government  have 
been  able  to  present  a  goodly  list,  headed  by  BIme. 
Pareca-Kos.*.  and  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
each  a  host  in  herself,  and  continuing  with  such 
names  of  good  assurance  as  Miss  J.  E.  Houston, 
Mrs.  Cart,  Mr.  George  Simpson,  of  New  York, 
(who  sang  also  in  our  first  Festival),  and  Messrs. 
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James  WniTNEY,  J.  F.  Winch,  H.  Wim.k,  J.  F. 
liuDOLPiisEN  anil  M.  W.  Whitney.  Two  distin- 
Cinslied  instramciital  solo  artists  were  engnfjed,  too, 
for  tlio  nftc-rnoon  roncerts,— Miss  Aude  Toi-p,  the 
voiiny:  Gonntin  Pianiste,  pupil  of  von  Eiilow,  and 
Mr.  Cari,  Kosa,  the  \iolinist.  The  grand  orches- 
tra is  even  finer  than  that  of  three  years  a^'o,  and 
numbers  11.5  musicians.  To  the  sixty  odd  of  our 
own,  who  Iiavo  hecn  moulded  together  and  consoli- 
dated and  refined  during  the  last  three  years  by  the 
good  exercise  aflbrded  by  the  Harvard  Symphony 
Concerts,  are  added  about  40  of  the  best  members  of 
the  New  York  rhilharmonic  Society  and  several 
from  Philadelphia,— among  them  many  welcome 
faces  of  the  old  "Gcrniania."  The  proportions  are 
excellent,— 22  first  violins,  headed  by  our  own  Wil- 
liam ScHULTZE,  witli  Jdlids  EicniiEno  as  Lieu- 
tenant;  20  second  violins  ;  12  violas  I"  violoncellos; 
13  double  bas,ses  ;  4  flutes,  besides  piccolo  ;  4  oboes  ; 
4  clarionets;  4  bassoons;  fi  horns;  4  trumpets;  1 
cornet ;  ;i  trombones  ;  2  ophideids  ;  1  serpent  ;  4 
instruments  of  percussion.  Riif  our  record  will  be 
more  interesting  if  we  give  the  names,- 


l^^    VinlittS. 

Zwhler,  F. 

S.-Iiultzo. 

Wiesi'l. 

Wcbcr 

Kiidri'3. 

Kalkmann. 

Kl-lllT. 

I.icV.sch. 

Wcinz. 

IlauiT. 

Albrecht. 

Suck,  ir. 

Schwartz- 

/>'I1jrt(lJI«. 

S.-hillingLT. 

Kltz,  1". 

l.c.tliinn. 

IIau|.t. 

.«..list 

S.-liiilz, 

L'llg.T- 

Iloclirtffin. 

Tniiitninnn. 

LribsN'in. 

HcRc-.stcin  III. 

Pchmi'lt. 

Vinl„i,rtllo!. 

n.nm. 

A  an  Olkcr. 

IViPS,  IV. 

TIamann. 

('nf'IiPU. 

Slick,  A. 

Murpliv. 

IIiiiTtnor. 

Kiclzcl 

)!i-i;i.stt;in  I. 

li«»iir. 

Mitrirliouie. 

Klll;;p, 

Hi-vfr. 

II.-ilMll,   A. 

Kuc^jtcninaclnT. 

UPTwifS. 

Sclimifz. 

I'la^'cinann. 

IlHlin. 

IlramicH. 

Tnnnitets. 

drill 

ll-ainig. 

Ilciniik... 

AVi-iiiiitrton. 

llnch. 

ArhuclilL'. 

I'rahl. 

Allncr. 

I'iiilcr. 

WaUlier. 

naiiUr  n^HUt 

Itrnwn. 

IMiiti'. 

Stein. 

Cofiteti 

2./  Violins. 

Ilccc<lcin  H. 

I'atz 

KichliT,  v.. 

Frieze 

Ttniitbi'lltn. 

l':i.-hli;r,  ,1. 

Sli-inniann. 

T.acrnix, 

GraTiiiii. 

Kannncrling. 

LcMcli. 

SihneiiliT,  A. 

liclirhahn. 

Saul, 

V..ril. 

llap,, 

OiMrlfiile. 

F.i^uer. 

\hrU-U. 

iiuniprccht. 

li.-vcr. 

I'fcilTiMischnc-idcr 

Mi.T>cll, 

Kiiiiziiianii, 

Hclidcr. 

S'lficiit. 

Kn-I,f. 

Il..inicl.c.. 

Cun.lv, 

MuUalv  T 

I'rcnsscr. 

J>:ntlj'''    Diumx 

JIuMaly  11, 

<iclihur.lf. 

Sto.hr.  11, 

Si'Ut/.. 

Flulrs. 

Si'tr  llruiti!f  Tritin 

.larvis. 

Znchlci-.  K.l. 

Stochr,  W.          [glr 

KII7.  1. 

llrln.U,  K. 

t'yvi'iah. 

li.Tiisli'in,  A. 

K.iniu'tti. 

Field 

ncrn-^tt-ni,  J. 

K,au, W 

I'tiss  Dnnn. 

HlMUltllUl. 

Pirrolo. 

Siinpsnn 

llahls. 

.Sohliuipcr 

Orrli.  Librnrian. 

Scliiipitler,  tl. 

Oboes. 

I.cis, 

Wii'lali.l. 

71..  Ril.as. 

Niclinl,q. 

Vwl„s. 

lOllor, 

rltont^  l.thrnrian. 

rtvan.  T. 

olilcniann. 

Bcillin;;ton.  S,  M, 

Il.'in.ll,  K. 

Fauhva>scr. 

Total  ll.'i. 

Tlie  New  York  auil  Pliiladelpliia  quota  of  the  or- 
chestra having  arrived,  Sunday(May  .3)  was  devoted 
to  rehearsals  : — in  the  morning,  of  the  grand  orches- 
tral symphonies  aiul  overtures,  and  of  the  Schumann 
Concerto  with  the  Friiulein  Alide  Topp  ; — in  the 
evening,  of  the  opening  concert  of  the  Festival  for 
Tuesday  morning.  This  last  was  a  public  rehearsal, 
each  of  the  nearly  81)0  singers  being  allowed  to  bring 
a  friend,  while  all  the  remaining  space  of  the  great 
Hall  was  more  than  filled  liy  tho.se  who  paid  a  dollar 
for  admission.  For  the  first  time  the  full  force,  vo- 
cal and  instrum<Mital,  was  brought  together;  when 
lo  !  a  curious  diHiculty,  there  was  too  much  of  a 
good  tiling  !  As  the  Sopranos  on  the  one  side,  and 
tiie  Contrallos  on  the  other,  filed  in  upon  the  plat- 
form, the  human  tide  kept  rising  rank  upon  rank  up 
cither  slope,  until  it  even  treni'hed  upon  the  side  bal- 
conies ;  where  were  the  gentlemen  Tenors  and  Bass- 
es to  find  room  '.  They  bestowed  themselves  in  the 
corners  round  the  organ,  in  the  balconies  and  finally 
away  np  in  the  second  balcony  above,  and  still  more 
remained  outside,  to  wander  about  the  hull  finding 
no  place  or  "coigno  of  vantage"  whence  to  join  their 
vnii'cs  witli  their  brethren,  while  the  great  choir  and 
orchestra  and  organ  rolled  out  their  mighty  floods  oi 
li.umony.  ltnt%is  was  an  evil  not  irremedialile ; 
U'tlcr  err  cm  the  .sile  .~idc,  and  have  too  inanv  ratlicr 


than  too  few  ;  a  natural  shrinkage  has  to  be  allowed 
for ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  choral,  at  least  of  Handel  and 
Ilaydn  Society  experience,  that  to  make  sure  of  600 
singers,  at  least  .SOO  must  he  invited.  What,  should 
they  all  accept !  Well,  many  evils  cure  thcm-clvcs, 
—  as  Tuesday  morning  showed. 

Ol'EKIXG    OF    THE    FESTIVAL. 

Tuesday,  May  5,  was  in  all  respects  a  bright,  aus- 
picious day.  Even  the  weather  of  this  so  far  black 
and  wintry  Spring  for  once  was  sunshiny  and  delight- 
ful. By  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven,  the  large  and 
eager  audience  were  in  their  places;  presently  the 
tide  of  orchestra  and  singers — the  latter  reduccil  to  a 
convenient  700 — flooded  all  the  stage  again,  and  only 
the  adjoining  lower  balconies ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  Mnsic  Hall  indeed  [iresented  a  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant aspect,  yet  with  wise  abstinence  from  extra  or- 
nament. What  first  foUoweil  may  as  well  be  told  in 
the  language  of  the  Ailct  r/ixrr  : 

In  the  lull  that  ensued  after  the  principals  and  the 
comluctor  had  been  weli'orncd  to  their  places,  Dr. 
Upham,  President  of  the  Society,  sle|ipcil  forward 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"I  will  dct.ain  von,  ladies  anil  gentlemen, onlv  for  a 
single  moment.  Three  vcar.s  ago  about  ibis  liinc, 
the  Handid  and  Haydn  .Society  celebrate  1  here  the 
lifticib  anniversary  oi"  their  cxisteni-e  as  an  incorpo- 
rated body. 

"To  day  they  inaugnralc  a  serirs  of  musical  )icr- 
formances  which  they  hope  may  ]nove  to  be  the  first 
of  a  long  and  unbroken  succession  of  triennial  festi- 
vals, similar  in  their  nature  to.  ami  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with,  those  great  musical  g.alherings 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  ccnturv  have  been  kept 
uj)  triennially  at  I>irmingham,  and.  if  not  tricniiiallv, 
at  brief  intervals  only,  at  Liverpool,  at  Worcester,  at 
Gloucester,  at  York,  and  elsewhere  in  Great  liritain, 
and  more  recently  in  the  larger  cities  alimg  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhino  in  (iermanv.  What  shall  bo  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  remains  to  be  seen. 

"It  becomes  my  duty,  as  it  is  also  my  pleasure 
and  my  privilege,  lo  welcome  you  to  the  feast,  and. 
on  behalf  of  my  associates  in  the  government  ami  of 
tlie  members  ofthe  society  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  jircside,  to  thank  you  sincerely  and  most 
cordiallv  for  the  evidence  you  Inne  given,  bv  your 
j)resence  here  this  morning,  of  your  sympathy  and 
cniiperation  in  the  responsible  duties  that  arc  before 
us. 

"I  will  otdy  add  that  it  has  seemed  to  the  directors 
ofthe  Music  Hall  association  nn  appropiiate  occasion 
on  which  to  jibicc  against  these  walls  the  rare  and 
beautiful  sculptures  which  have  rei.-entlv  been  pre- 
sented 10  the  association  by  Miss  C^barlotte  Ciishman. 
and  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  jniblicly 
seen. 

"These  are  the  busts  of  liecthoven,  of  I'alcsirina, 
and  of  Mozart, — designed  by  Wilhelm  .Malihieu,  a 
Dainsh  sculptor,  living  at  Home,  who  was  a  com- 
Iianion  and  co. worker  with  Thorwaldscn.  and  whose 
works,  I  venture  to  say,  can  claim  fellowshij)  and 
cipialily  with  those  of  the  great  master  I  have  named, 
with  those  of  Canova  and  of  nannecker. 

"If  is  a  ta-antifiil  custom  in  the  cities  of  the  Gld 
World  to  connect  the  first  exhibition  of  a  rare  work 
of  art  with  imposing  pageant  and  ceremony. 

"  '.\s   of  yorf  tlio    swart  Egyptians  rent  tin?  air  ^vitli  choral 

fiini, 
When  O.siris' gnhlen  statue  triuniphin;;  th^T  bnre  alone : 
.^s    alnni;  the   streets  of  Florence,  bnrno  in   ghnl  piroccssion. 

went 
Cijirtbitr's  fameil  M:ulnnna,  prnife.l  by  voice  ami  instrument ;' 

"So,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  seemed  most  fortunate 
and  opportune  now  and  here  to  associate  the  unveil- 
ing of  these  creations  of  a  kiitilred  art — ttie  almost 
living  and  lircathing  portraitures  of  this  great  trio  of 
musical  kings, — with  their  o\v'n  solemn  revelations 
in  symphony  and  in  song." 

As  Dr.  I'pham  ended  bis  brief  and  judicious  pre- 
face, the  curtains  which  had  been  banging  against 
the  rear  wall  of  the  Jlusic  Hall  were  let  tall,  and 
there  were  disclosed  the  busts  of  Palcstrina  and  of 
Mozart.  |M)ised  upon  their  symbolical  brackets,  one 
at  the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  Many  of  the  audience  rose  eagerly  in 
their  places,  the  chorus  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
.and  Charlotte  Cushman's  gift  was  acknowledged 
with  many  a  token  of  appreciation  and  pleasure. 
For  the  remaining  bust  and  bracket — tlie  BcetJioven 
— no  jtlaee  has  yet  been  ilccided  upon,  and  tbev  are 
temporarily  set  up  in  the  lower  vestibule. 

Then  Zeurahn  waved  his  baton,  and  all  the 
voices  and  the  instruments  and  the  great  Organ,  at 


which  sat  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  burst  at  once  upon  the 
car,  foi-lissimo,  in  all  their  weight  and  splendor,  in  the 
Choral,  "Eln/esle  Buiy,"  with  wdiich  Nicolai  begins 
his  Festiv.al  Overture.  We  have  only  room  now  to 
say  that  the  whole  concert  was  a  magnificent  success, 
and  that  the  three  works,  the  Choral  Overture,  the 
D5th  Psalm  and  the  "Hymn  of  Praise"  by  Mendels- 
sohn, were  indeed  admirably  rendered,  JIme.  Rosa 
and  Jliss  Phi LLiiTS  being  in  fine  voice  and  mood, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  well  up  to  his  task  in  the  tenor 
solos.  Indeed,  we  think  we  never  heard  an  Oratorio 
perfcrmance  on  the  whole  so  perfect,  so  electrifying, 
as  that  ofthe  "Hymn  of  Praise"  on  Tuesday,  both  in 
the  ojii^ning  symphonic  movements  and  the  vocal 
I>art  which  follows. — "Samson"  went  almost  c([nally 
well  in  the  evening;  and  glorious  was  the  Sympbo- 
ny  Concert  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  of  which  the 
sensation  was  the  won.lcrful  piano  performance 
(Schumann's  Concerto  and  one  of  Liszt's  Rltfij}.<:tiflies 
IJomiicisca)  by  Miss  Alide  Topp. — But,  we  must 
return  to  these  tempting  topics  and  conipleto  the 
story  of  the  Festival  next  time. 

Ifliisiciil  Corrtsj)oni)cnte. 

Washington,  May  3. — Walt.  Whitman  writes 
somewhere  in  his  prose  j^octry,  "All  music  is  what 
awakes  from  you  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  in- 
strument'!." You  can  easily  imagine  then  what  mu- 
sic awoke  in  my  soul  when  last  week  I  was  remind- 
ed bv  the  in^itruments  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  ;  wdiat  pleasant  memories  running  back  now 
close  upon  a  score  of  vears  (for  this  is  their  ninrtctnlh 
season),  memories  of  all  that  is  s\veetest  and  best  in 
music  and  in  friendship  ;  memories  of  such  and  so 
many  pleasant  evenings  in  many  ]deasant  jilaccs, 
chief  among  them,  as  you  and  many  friends  remem- 
ber, those  rooms  where  .\rv  Si'lieller's  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  and  Crawford's  Beethoven  looked  down 
from  among  other  gems  of  all  beautiful  arts,  on  lis, 
and  seemed  to  listen  with  ns  to  the  delightful  strains. 
You  can  believe  that  it  was  indeed  jdcasant  to  see 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  Club  here,  and  the  not  less 
friendly  countenance  of  Mr,  .1.  C.  D.  Parker,  who 
came  with  ibein.  They  gave  two  concerts  in  Met- 
zcrott  Hall,  a  place  not  congenial  for  that  sort  of 
music.  It  is  loo  long  and  cheerless,  and  at  times 
noisv  ;  nevertheless,  on  both  evenings  was  well  filled 
with  the  very  elite  ofthe  musical  people  of  this  ciiy, 
where  yon  see  people  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth.  For  exani|)U',  on  these  evenings,  sat  not  far 
apart  the  ofllcial  represenlalives  of  Abdul  Mcdjid, 
(if  that  is  the  right  name  of  the  jiresent  Sultan),  of 
Her  Majesty  Victoria  and  of  Kamebameba,  King  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  !  If  it  had  not  been  a  concert 
of  classical  mnsic.  doubtless  lut  Carson  wf>uld  have 
been  present  with  fierce  and  wicked  painted  Indians 
IVoin  the  distant  plains  by  ihe  lloi  ky  .Mountains.  So 
much  for  the  company,  which,  wherever  it  hailed 
from,  was  intelligent  and  R|iprceiative  of  the  very 
excellent  programmes  wbiib  were  given. 

.1,„-//21. 

Qiiinfet  in  It  W-.xt,  No.  2,  op.  ST Mf-nilr'I=?ohn. 

Uliiijisodie  for  Flute Ttrslmck. 

KJttfird  Heitidl. 

Quiiitftio  K  flat,  op.  41,  for  I'itiio  S:  Ptriugs.Sihumann. 

Mr.  i'iirker  ittnl  ('luti. 

Lej^t'nJ  lor  A'iolin Wieniitw^ki. 

William  .SeliuUzc. 

Finalp.'Jil  act  of  Eurvantlie.     ArruiiyeJ W^-ber- 

April  a-2. 

Qiiint*-!  in  A.  op   1o!5,  with  Clarionet Mo/.nrt. 

AnelMiitt^  »ntl  Kin-Hlc  from  tUo.Sonate  Duo  for  Piinn  ami 

Velio  in  G  minor Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Fries. 

Fantasie  for  Flute llrirrialdi. 

Fnirie?  Chorus  and  .Scene  from  Oberon \\\t..  r. 

Second  Trio  in  C  minor,    op.  GO Mendelssohn. 

TIlis  is  all  familiar  to  you  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
liow  they  playeil  what  you  have  heard  so  often  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  to  all  the  audience  it  was  a  real 
feast  of  good  tilings,  in  a  plaee  whore  good  things 
are  rare  indeed.  The  solos  hy  Messrs.  Parker, 
Schultze  and  Heindl,  of  course  received  their  due 
siiare  of  commendation.  The  Mendelssohn  Club 
have  many  friends  here,  and  will  always  he  sure  of  a 
heartv  welcome. 
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About  tlio  same  timo  the  "Pliilliarmonic  Society" 
gnvc  very  acceptably,  in  Bomo  respects  very  well, 
(tliougli  on  a  miniature  scale),  Tha  HJcssialt.  Their 
chorus  numbers  some  Inindred  and  fifty  remarkably 
good  voices  and  remarkably  well  drilled  by  their 
conductor,  Dr.  J.  V.  Cnullield,  whose  brother  Mr. 
V.  W.  Caullield.  in  default  of  an  oreliestra  (which 
alas,  cannot  bo  had  here),  played  admirable  accom- 
paniments ;  while  Mrs.  J.  V.  Caulfield,  sang  the 
alto  solos.  With  such  intelligent  professional  aid 
from  this  family,  a  good  deal  of  real  life  lias  been  in- 
fused into  the  Society.  Mrs.  Mozart  (well  known 
in  Boston),  Mr.  Simpson  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F. 
(!.  Chase  of  ibis  city,  gave  the  other  solos  as  >?cll  as 
we  hear  them  any  where,  save  on  rare  occasions,  so 
that  the  performance  was  one  to  bo  greatly  enjoyed, 
in  spite  of  its  limited  scale.  Best  of  all,  though,  is 
the  good  influence  exerted  or  that  may  be  exerted,  in 
such  a  place  as  this  in  favor  of  good  music,  by  such 
a  body  of  cultivated  amateurs. 

Then  camo  three  nights  of  German  opera  ;  the 
same  good  comp.any  we  have  often  beard  in  Boston  ; 
but  FnusI  I  have  never  heard  so  badly  done  ns  they 
sang  it.  The  orchestra  was  abominable,  the  chorus 
only  less  bad,  so  that  even  the  ever  charming  Fred- 
eriei,  and  Ilimmer,  and  Jobannsen  and  Hermanns, 
lost  all  their  charm  in  such  surroundings.  The  sec- 
ond night  they  gave  Fra  Diaiolo,  and  the  third  night 
Mttiilid,  more  within  the  grasp  of  an  orchestra  ap- 
parently improvised,  and  therefore  better  done  ;  the 
last  night  being  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  Joliann 
sen  and  Frederiea  singing  in  it,  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  charming  Nanci/s  I  ever  heard,  as  you  can  easi- 
ly imagine,  so  fresh  and  sweet  in  voice,  face  and  ac- 
tion is  she,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  part. 

Next  week  we  are  to  have  La  Grande  Durhcsse  and 
La  Btlle  Hilenc,  and  then  I  suppose  for  all  music 
must  fall  hack  upon  the  Marine  Band.  The  public 
grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  are 
green  as  June,  fragrant  as  can  be  with  violets  and 
iivacinths  and  all  spring  blossoms  ;  the  ladies  arc 
ready  with  their  (inery  from  the  latest  "opening,"  and 
it  is  indeed  time  for  the  band  to  play.  w. 

Florence,  It.^i.t,  March  29.  My  dear  Journal : 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sendiiifg  you  the  programme*  of 
an  agreeable  little  musical  entertainment  given  last 
week  by  the  "Cherubini  Society."  We  have  about 
forty  members  of  nearly  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
but  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  music  and  Ital- 
ian. Like  Mr.  Parker's  club  in  Boston,  we  have 
weekly  rehearsals  for  the  study  of  good  music,  and 
occasionally  give  our  fiiends  the  benefit  of  our  labors. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  society  of  the  kind  in  Florence, 
and  opportunities  to  hear  other  than  Italian  Opera 
music,  and  that  not  of  the  best,  are  rare.  On  this 
occasion  we  had  ]ucsent  Mme.  Rosaline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cherubini,  a  most  charming  looking  old  lady, 
wlio  by  ciiance  was  passing  through  Florence.  After 
tlie  peifbrmance  of  the  Cherubini  Slotet,  a  superb 
bouquet  was  given  to  her  by  th^  Society  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  memory  of  her  lamented 
parent. 

Wc  are  now  Imrd  at  work  on  the  "St.  Klizabeth" 
of  Liszt,  and  liope  to  get  ready  for  our  third  and  last 
concert  by  the  end  of  April,  before  all  the  world  is 
busy  with  the  Fetes  for  the  Eoyal  Wedding,  which 
are  to'take  place  the  first  ten  days  of  May.  Wil- 
belini,  the  truly  great  violinist,  is  to  play  for  us,  and 
it  is  whispcreii  the  Ai)l)ate  himself  is  coming  to  con- 
duet  our  performance.  He  is  the  master  and  friend 
of  our  accomplished  conductress,  and  takes  much  in- 
terest in  her  elTorts  for  the  culture  of  good  music.  Is 
it  not  odd,  that  in  this  city  of  music  and  fine  arts  no 
such  thing  as  a  bust  of  Cherubini  could  be  found  ? 
We  wished  one  very  niucli  to  decorate  our  platform 
for  the  concert.  We  liave  sugcrested  to  our  Sculp- 
tor, Bali,  at  one  time  a  Parl-crite,  but  now  a  Clicruh, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  companion  to  his 
Liszt  bust.  Of  course  you  have  heard  how  delight- 
ed Liszt  is  with  his  Chiekering   Piano.     lie   had    it 

*  The  programme  has  not  come. 


taken  to  the  fop  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  for  a  mu- 
sical party  at  which  ho  was  to  play  and  accompany 
one  of  our  host  young  laily  amateurs,  once  of  Bos- 
ton. A  coin])liment  to  America  all  round,  was  it 
not  ? 

On'e  of  the  Ciiicnuns. 

IlARTFORr),  Conn. — On  Good  Friday  Haydn's 
Passion  Music  and  "Creation"  were  performed  by 
the  Beethoven  Society,  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Pa- 
REPA-KosA,  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  of  Boston,  and  an  elTicicnt  or- 
chestra selected  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society, — and  most  successfully,  if  we  may  trust  the 
newspapers  and  an  anonymous  correspondent.  The 
conductor  was  that  zealous  and  intelligent  musician, 
J.  G.  Barnett,  on  whom  Yale  College  recently  con- 
ferred the  honor  of  the  Musical  Doctorate.  The 
Hartford  people  seem  to  bo  unqualified  in  their  ad- 
miration of  Mme.  Bosa,  especially  one  enthusiastic 
printer,  who,  in  compliment  to  "the  magnificent 
Queen  of  Song,"  prepared  a  programme  and  a  little 
book  of  words,  which  is  indeed  a  gem  of  ONquisite 
typography,  with  illuminated  borders,  and  all  in 
perfect  taste.  Tliis  display  of  printer's  art  seems  to 
have  quite  upset  our  anonymous  correspondent's  no- 
tions of  the  relations  of  things,  when  he  says  that  the 
Haitford  Society,  "in  being  indirectly  the  means  of 
extending  such  a  compliment"  to  the  great  singer, 
"may  now  claim  a  position  second  to  none  in  tlie 
world  where  she  has  appeared  !" 

The  same  correspondent  speaks,  furthermore,  of 
the  first  performance  of  a  Fairy  Opera,  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Spring,"  the  words  and  music  both  by  Dr. 
Barnett.  ^t  proved  verj'  pleasing,  well  adapted  for 
stage  effect,  the  words  piquant,  brilliant,  with  a 
spice  of  fun. 


e  tlixl  UoHns. 


DESCRII'TIVE  LI6T  OF  THE 
PnbliNhod  by  OIlTor  Dil-tou  &  Co. 


Philadelphia.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty |icrformcd  .hidas  Maccnbirus  in  their  third  and 
last  concert,  April  17.  Carl  Sentz  conducted.  The 
solo  parts  were  well  sustained,  being  entrusted  to 
Mrs.  Sophie  Mozart,  of  New  York,  soprano  ;  Mr. 
Graf,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Barnhurst, 
bnssos.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mozart,  there- 
fore, the  singers  taking  the  principal  parts  are  all 
Philadelphians,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
credit. 

The  Mendelssohn  Society,  a  young  and  prosper- 
ous organization,  gave  the  hist  of  its  concerts,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  complimenj  to  their  leader, 
Mr.  Jean  Luis.  The  entertainment  commenced  by 
the  performance  of  the  overture  to  the  j\[i.iqic  Flnle 
of  Mozart,  by  the  superior  orchestra  of  Carl  Sentz, 
consisting  of  forty  performers.  The  very  first  talent 
of  the  city  made  up  this  fine  force  of  instrumentalists, 
and  they  acquitted  themselves  with  that  degree  of 
credit  which  miiiht  have  been  expected. 

The  splendid  choral  Fantasia  of  Beethoven, in  which 
this  Society  have  in  their  previous  concerts  distin- 
guished themselves,  was  given  with  elegant  taste  and 
linish.  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  performed  the  piano  solo 
with  that  artistic  grace  and  brilliancy  for  which  he 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  rendition  of  the  classic  mu- 
sic of  Beethoven,  in  l^hiladelphia,  and  the  chorus 
was  given  with  abandon  by  the  Society.  The  Rondo 
BiiUtnnlt'  of  Mendelssohn,  a  piano  solo  of  much 
beauty,  was  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Tliun<ler,  but  was  necessarily  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  Duet  Valse,  by  Muzio,  was  sung  with  spirit 
and  expression  by  Miss  Orlina  A.  Cunuingtou  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Schimpf,  biith  of  whose  merits  arc 
well  and  favorably  known  in  this  city.  Miss  Cnn- 
nington  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cunniiigton,  our  Phil- 
adelphia maestro,  ]iossessing  a  mellifluous  soprano 
of  superior  culture. 

H'lWev's  Liiiline  was  the  next  piece  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  solos  being  given  with  splendid  effect 
by  Mrs.  Behreus  and  Mr.  Habelinann.  A  singular 
drawback  to  ihis  part  of  the  performance,  however, 
was,  that  Mrs.  Behrens  sung  in  English,  and  Mr. 
Habelinann  in  German.  The  concert  closed  with 
Mendelssohn's  Walpmr/is  Niflht. 

The  Ninth  Beethoven  Matine'e  was  given  by  Mr. 
Carl  Wolfsohn  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  the  Foyer  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  iliss  Kosa  Fraenkel  singing 
songs  by  Schubert  and  Slendelssohn,  and  some  of 
Beethoven's  greatest  works  performed  by  Mr.  W^olf- 
sohn.  Amongst  these,  were  the  Grand  Sonata  in  B 
flat.  No.  22,  the  Sonata  Opus  27,  No.  1,  in  E  flat 
major,  and  the  last  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  his  "Sona- 
ta Testament." 


AnBKr.viATlON-s— As  it  in  propo.apil,  hereafter,  to  reeord  the 
key,  the  degree  of  ilinteuKy  &e.,  of  pieced,  please  notiro 
that  a  rapitjil  letter  denoteB  the  key  ;  a  Fmall  Roman  let- 
ter iiidicatca  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  KlafT;  a  fmall 
?(cc/ii:  letter,  if  ahove  the  staff  Thus,  G  meana  key  of  (J  ; 
g  means  that  g  on  the  second  line  is  the  highest  note,  and 
p  means  that  e  in  the  first  spaee  above  is  the  highest  note, 
degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Aecompanimont. 

Farewell  my  jolly  old  comrades.     The  bachelor's 

adi|,u.  J/uat/.  30 

Key  of  E  flat.    Highest  note,  e. 

Very  sweet  melody,  and  good  sentiment. 
The  eye  that  brightens  when  I  come.         Farnie.  35 

KeyofC.    Highest  note,  e. 

Graceful.    Melody  of  Belgravia  Waltz. 

Laughing  eyes  of  blue.  A  to  e.      Philip  Phillips.  30 
Very  pretty. 

Flying  Trapeze.  Lee.  30 

Two  in  the  Morning.     G  to  e.  Marriott.  30 

I'll  ask  my  mother,  and  I'll  let  you  know  next 

Sunday  afternoon.     F  to  f.  Stanwood.  30 

The  last  title  m.ay  (possibly)  be  repe-ited  in  one 
breath.  Three  comic  songs  with  very  agreeable  mel- 
odie.='.    The  second  has  a  capital  ending.  All  are  easy. 

Katy's  letter.  Ladij  Dufferin.  30 

Capital  little  Irish  song. 

Flower-hells  in  Spring.      (Friihlingsglocken). 

Duet.     F  to  a.  KUchcn.  60 

Tho'  from  thee  severed.     (Von  dir  gesehieden). 

Duet.     A  flat  to  a.  KO/.lcen.  40 

Thousand  greetings.     (Tausend  Gruesse).     Ahl.  30 
The  fir.^t  two  are  fine  duets  of  exqui.'^ite  workman- 
ship, and  melodious.    The  last  is  equally  good,  as  a 
song. 

Instrumental. 

Trout  Brook.     Valse  Redowa.  Wellman.  35 

Key  of  E  flat.  3d  degree  of  difRculty,  or  rather 
more  difficult  than  a  common  waltz.    Brilliant. 

Le  Chant  du  Cigne.  Dlumenthal.  35 

Key  of  X  minor,  changing  to  .\  m.^jnr.  4th  degree 
of  difficulty,  or  medium.  A  sort  of  Song  without 
words,  plaiotive  and  melodious. 

Mail  train  Galop.  2.     Key  of  C.       Coote.  35 

Sunbeam  Schottisch.        1.        "       G.     Kiid-el. 

Silver  Shower  Polka.      2.     .  "      E.  "        30 

Whirlwind  Galop.  2.  "         30 

Easy  and  pretty  instructive  piece. 
Home,  Sweet  Home.  Var.  for  Guitar.A.  Uayden.  30 
Juanita.  "  "         A.  "  30 

Favorites,  prettily  varied,  and  the  music  does  not 
seem  to  he  difficult. 

Divertissement  Galop.   "Ilelene."  D.  3.  Fnidcl.  50 
A  pretty  and  brilliant  arrangement. 

Books. 

Amthion.  a  collection  of  Four,  Five  and  Six- 
part  songs.  For  Male  voices.  By  J.  E.  Gould. 
In  {\\e  books.     Complete.  S5.C0 

Sets  of  Vocal  parts,  4 .00 

Piano  score,  2.00 

Separate  Vocal  parts,  1.25 

In  tlio  same  general  style  as  the  well-known  Arion, 
and  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  quartets,  with 
fresh  and  spirited  words. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Mu.sic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obt.iining  supplies  Books^n  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Darwin's  "Development"  Theory  applied  to 
Music. 

From  tlh>   I,(i|,zi;r    Si,/, ml,:    nf    Apiil     17,   we 

translate  llu'  lolluwin^  niilir..   nf    n    curious   bnoli 

wliicli  lias  rerently  a|)[)ear('il  in  Gennany. 

■'Musikulw'he  Sdiiliciu"  (Miipiivil  Stuilic-s),    by  Wiibelm   Tip 
PERr.     I'ublisheJ  by  Giittcnbi^',  B.-rlin. 

TIiR    book    contains    six    essays:  "]]',in,!,'rni/f 

MpUkHi'i,"     (U'aiidciiiijr    MkUxHcs)  ;    "/i/»    Um- 

liil,l,ni,/y,ri>r,-ss"      (A    Transformation    I'l-ocoss) ; 

"Di'i-  ah, i-ii„:iss;,/i'  j),',_;u, ,>,,/"  (Tiie  Suppi-fluous 

Ti-iclionl)  ;  "[>!,■  allirirlrn  Acconlc"  (Tlie  Alter- 
ed Accords)  ;  ''Kli,  I>„r/iiia"  (A  ].)ogma)  ;  "Zoo- 
jiUislih-  in  T(in(fn"('Slou]i]miT  of  Animals  in  Tones). 
In  seneral,  in    tlieso    essays,    tlie    author    places 
liiniself  anions  t'l''  believeis  in  llic  never  resting;, 
endless  develnpnent  of  tlie  nnisical  art,    and,  bv 
closely  exauilnin^'  and  Irarin^  lliis    development, 
seeks  to  raije  liis  faitli  to  clear  conviction.     Tliis 
IS  all  very  well  in  itself;  for  oidy  tlic    most   nar- 
row intellect  can  maintain  tliat  there  is  any  sneh 
Ihint!  in  Art  (or  anywhere  else)  as    an   instanta- 
neous, arbitrary  //()/  from  above,  and,  conseriuent- 
ly,  lliat  hairbreadth   limitations   and    conelnsions 
may  be  drawn  in  sintile.  phases    of  development, 
when,  on  the    contrary,  one    thinp;  stands    upon 
the  shoulders  of  nnollier.     lint  now   Ilerr    Tap- 
pert  brings  the  Darwin    theory  of  tran.sformation 
anil  ]iro^n-ession  into  the  field  and    seeks  to  carry 
it  over  into  nmsic,  by  an  attempt  to  show,  that  all 
tone-forms  are  derived  from  a  few  organisms,  de- 
veloping tlieuisclvi's  in  the  lori":  run  by  a  natural 
process.     That  too,  apparently,    is  not   so  bad  ; 
oidy,  in  our  opinion,   there    is   but    little    (jained 
toward  the  knowledfje  of  our  .\rt  and  of  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  whole,  when   the  author,   in 
support  of  his  Darwinian    view,   takes    a    bit    of 
melody  out  of  some  old  I'rc-rssionalc,  Choral  or 
Ilymu  book,  popular  Song,  or  what  not,  and  then 
juoceeds  to  find  and  point  out  again  the  same  bit 
of  melody  in  the  same  form,  or    somewhat  luodi- 
ficd  ("Iransformeil,"  as    Ilerr    Tappert    likes  to 
have  it),    in  the    most    dillcrent    compositions  of 
sueeeedinrr  times.     'J'his  he  does  in   the  first  two 
essays,  where,  for  exam[ile,  at  the  very  berjinniuT 
of  the  first  he  ssatehes  a  phrase  out  of  a  Prague 
/'/■«(•(«,</«««//.' of  the  14th  century    and  accompa- 
nies it  upon  its  ''wanileringo"  through   the  ages, 
filthfuUy  reporting  how  and  where  it  has  settled 
down  for  some  length  of  time,  what   traces  of  it 
slill  appear  in  (lermany,  France,  Italy,  S:c.,  and 
how  it  is  Ibniid  made  use  of — to  cite  only  one  or 
two  examjiles — is  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  "God 
save  the  Emperor  Francis,"  and    not    less  as  the 
beginning  of  the   Coronation    IMarch    in    Meyer- 
beer's Prophc'le,  fliere,  to  be    sure,   considerably 
"transformed,"  or  in  other  words,  bearing  only  a 
remote  resemblance). 

In  the  second  essay  Ilerr  Tappert  gou-s  still 
further :  he  takes  the  Tetrachord  succession,  c, 
h,  (I,  g,  and  shows  first  in  many  examples  its  re- 
currence in  itself,  then  what  manifold  "transfor- 
mations" it  has  undergone  (by  additions,  expan- 
sions, &c.),  and  how  in  this  "transformed''  way  it 
meets  one  at  every  step,in  aucieut  aniimoJern,in 


church  and  theatre,  in  the  street,  the  parlor,  ev- 
erywhere. The  resemblances  we  get,  in  tlii^ 
tran^formatorv  process,  between  forms  ot'len  ly- 
ing vcT-y  far  apart  both  as  to  tiiue  and  pnip'wc. 
are  indeed  oflen  slriking  and  also  amii^inL'  ;  but 
how  can  it,  be  pr^t\eil  whclhcr  tin*  f ransfoiinalinii 
(conscious  or  unconscious,  it  is  all  the  same)  has 
really  occurred  of  itself,  or  whetlier  we  have  not 
to  do  with  Herr  Tappert's  own  clever  comliina- 
lion  games'?  AVe  might  almost  es|)0use  the  lat- 
ter view;  but  then  we  have  nothing  further  be- 
fore us  but  a  hunt  toi-  reminiscences  p\ished  to  a 
grand  .scale  (or  r.itlur  to  the  suiallesi).  which 
only  does  business  under  tlie  name  of  the  Darwin 
theory  without  needing  to  incommode  that  theo- 
at  all,  if  the  point  be  merely  to  prove  that  ''iiolli- 
ing  new  exists  under  the  sun,"  or  that  "every- 
thing has  lieen  already  once  befiire."  The  au- 
thor's industry  in  searcliing  out  and  bringin;:  to- 
getln^r  material,  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  con- 
jecture and  in  combination,  should  be  held  in 
honor  ;  but  he  may  not  hope  that  the  world  will 
take  his  expositions  as  seriously  as  he  pcrlia])S 
takes  theiti  himself,  or  that  the  Darwin  theory 
will  be  deemed  of  as  much  importance  for  lliearl 
of  Music  as  it  is  for  natural  science.  Indeed  we 
must  think  the  ap])lication  of  this  theory  to  mu- 
sic— in  spite  of' Herr  Tajipert-^practicablc  only 
in  the  most  vague  and  general  outlines.  A  final 
decision.however,  is  reserved  lor  one  who  is  equal- 
ly well  versed  in  niusic  and  in  the  natural 
sciences, — a  (|ualificaliiin  to  wlilch  tlie  writer  of 
these  lines  at  least  makes  no  claims. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  essays,  as  we  have 
said,  Ilerr  Tappert  occupies  himself  with  the 
".Superfluous  Trichord"  and  witli  tlie  "Altered 
Chords,"  chiefly  with  regard  to  their  nature  and 
their  applicability  ;  he  soundly  rales  the  theorists, 
wlio  in  his  oiiinion  have  not  paid  these  chords 
due  honor,  and  prognosticates  for  them  a  great 
future  yet  (the  way  to  which  lie  sees  already 
paved  in  the  productions  of  the  "mu.siciansof  the 
Future,"  of  whom  he  announces  himself  to  be  a 
zealous  follower).  The  musical  theorist,  ormore 
especially  the  harmonist,  by  profession,  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  these  chapters  of  Herr 
Tappert's  book,  but  also  much  to  make  him  shake 
his  head,  much  riding  of  hobbies  with  assumed 
principles. 

The  essay  entitled  ".\  Dogma"  has  for  its  sub- 
ject various  doctrines  and  prescriptions,  laid 
down  by  the  earlier  theory  as  irreversible,  but 
which  nevertheless  gradually  have  been  revers- 
ed, as,  for  example,  that  the  final  chord  of  a  piece 
of  music  must  contain  no  third  ;  that  the  step  of 
the  tritone  {Ijjial  to  e,  for  instance^  was  never 
to  be  taken;  that  no  piece  of  music  might  begin 
with  any  other  than  the  trichord  fundamental 
harmony  and  must  close  with  the  same,  &c.,  &c. 
The  examples  he  has  here  adduced  of  both  the 
former  and  the  present  usage,  are  interesting  and 
testify  to  the  great  reading  of  the  author. 

Very  amusing  is  the  concluding  essay,  entitled 
'^Zoo/ilastil-  in  Tiinen."  It  brings  together  and 
compares  the  various  attempts  to   rcju-fxcnl  ani- 


mah  in  miisir,  and,  as  might  be  expected  Haydn's 
"Creation"  allbrds  a  particularly  ricli  crop  of  ex- 
amples ;  but  there  are  also  cited  "animal  tone- 
paintings"  out  fifolher.  especialh"  older  and  rar' 
er  musical  woiks,  and  the  whole,  in  its  ironical 
attllude  towards  tone-])aiiiling  altogether,  fur- 
nishes much  s])ort. 

Finally,  in  i-cspect  of  sl\le  and  manner  of  pre- 
sentalion,  Ilerr  Tappert's  book  is  fresli  and  often 
attractive  through  wittv  points  and  brilliant 
strokes  of  light.  If  one  cannot  approve  all  that 
the  author  thinks  and  would  have  us  think,  yet 
his  "Musical  .Studies"  must  leave  in  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  the  impi-ossion  of  intelleclual  clev- 
erness and  of  an  Iionest  will.  k.  h. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
III. 

Pnris. 

.\nd    now.    to    tell    you    the    story   at 
full  lenLTth.     The  idarionet  jila\"crs  here  are  in  .a 
niiser.alile  ('ondition,  so  that  in    the    orchestra  of 
the  Conservatoire,  which  is  in  most  respects  real- 
ly adniiralile,  there  are  two  clarionets,  neither  of 
them  fit  lo  dust    your   coat,    if  tone,   execution, 
mode  of  ]ilayin2  and  ordinary  fairness  still  go  tor 
anythini  in  this  world.     Tlie  first    one  recently, 
in  the  minuet  of  the    Pastoral    Sympliony,    com- 
menced liis  solo  a  bar  too  sooe,  but  went  on  pull- 
ing aw.ay  as  merrily  as  possible,  never  observing 
tltat  it  sounded  quite  infamous,  and  that  some  of 
the  audience,  and  among  others  the  undersigned, 
were  makins  dreadful  %vry   faces,   and    that    the 
director  had  got  stomach-ache  ;  the  horn  ought 
then  to  have  come  in,  but    took    fright,    and   did 
not  come  in,  on  which  the  violins  took  fright  also 
and  [ilayed  softer  and  softer,  on  whii'h  the  thing 
every  moment  became  more  like    a   Dutch    con- 
cert, fiir  they  were  all  out,  and  only  a  movement 
in  3  t  time  being  close  at  hand,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace  of  slopping  short,  and  beginning  all 
over  again.     .So,  as  I  was  coing  home,  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  tliink  over   the  afl'air,  and 
exidaim  to  myself  "This  is  beyond  bearing,"  and 
instantly  resolve  to  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  all 
about  it.  and  ask  if  you  can  look  on  quietly  while 
the  Parisian  clarionet  world  is  going  on  in  such  a 
shaliby  fashion.     For  this  fellow  is  a  jirofessor  in 
tlie  Conservatoire,    and    I    understand   the   best 
here.     I  believe  his  name  is  Dacosta.     .Serious- 
ly, hnweviu",  do  you  really  fcfi  no  inclination  to 
found   a    clarionet   seminary    here'?     I    think   it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan,  and  sure  to  succeed  ; 
besides,  you  had  already  a  project  to  go  to  Paris, 
.so  I  most  strongly  advise  you  to  do  so,    for  they 
have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  your  instrument, 
and    therefore   would   doubly    appreciate    it  ;  it 
would  also  be  a  capital  thing,  in  my  opinion,  if 
you  were  to  bring  one  of  your  pupils   with  you, 
for  instance,  your  son  Carl,  for    I   am    convinced 
that  he  could  easilv  find  a  jrood   and  respectable 
livelihood  here.     This  i.s,  of  course,  merely  asug- 
ueslion,  but  I  wish  you  would  reflect  on  it.     Be- 
sides, you  told  me  to  look  round,  and  to  write  to 
vou  if  I  could  find  anything  for  Carl,  and  I  do  so 
now,  as  this  seems  to  me  a  good  opportunity.     I 
hinted  something  of  the  kind  last  autumn  to  Lei- 
truni,  and  said  you    wi.shed    to    get    an    appoint- 
ment for  your  son;  beseemed  much  taken  with 
his  playing,  and  praised  him  highly,  but   I    don't 
know  whether  anything  resulted  from  it,  as  the 
orchestra  appeared  to   be   already   complete.     I 
saw  a  good  deal   of  Lindpaintner   during  those 

'  From  XoHL's  collection  of  "Lettor.«t  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians: OIii':k,  Iliiyrln.  P  K.  Bacb,  Wi;ber,  Mendelssoiiu.'' 
Tr;iUilated  by  LiDf  WAUiCE. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


few  (layn,  ami  Cin'\  a  j^roat  likiiin;  for  liim.  You 
aro  iML^lit  In  wlial,  von  say  of  liiiii,  lie  is  eertaiiily 
very  ili'yolcil  In  \(ui,  'iikI  if  vim  hail  only  aeeoni- 

|i:niifil  me  on  llial   jniiniry,  il  » M  imleeil  liave 

bei'M  f.imiiiis.  At  all  evriil>,  1  1iii|h'  tii  relniri 
tliilhei'  niii-e  lUDi'e.  In  i-njiiy  wiUi  mij;lil  ami  main 
ivuisie,  (lirlinix,  ami  merry  pi-anks,  lint  tlirn  we 
nuist,  ijn  tliei'c  toj;elher.  Ami  now  1  will  begin 
my  letter. 

I'arij,  Aluil  1(1,  1S32. 

Dear  olil  Harmann  ami  I'^ieml, 

The  abnvo  is  the  eonlinnalioii  nf  llie  story  I 
be^an  in  Itmiie  [see  iS'o.  2],  ami  I'lilun,  wlio 
eame  in  at  tlie  moment,  wislnng  In  pef  in  sonio- 
tliin;!  of  bis  own,  wrote  ibe  postserijit.  How 
loni;  it  is  si  nee.  I  lieaiil  from  yon!  lint  I  mnst 
first  of  all  apoloiiize  for  not  bavinfr  written  to 
yon  for  sueh  a  time.  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  my 
dear  fellow,  for  it  was  impossible.  I  was  assnlky 
as  a  porpoise,  ami  felt  as  miserable  ilnrini;  the 
whole  winter  as  a  lish  on  dry  land.  There  was 
always  something  amiss  with  me,  and  at  lenpth  I 
became  positively  ill^  and  was  oblip;ed  to  stay  in 
bed,  ami  submit  to  have  my  stomaeh  rubbed  by 
an  old  woman,  to  have  warm  cloths  applied,  to 
perspire  a  great  de  tl,  eat  nothing,  and  undergo 
a  great  many  visits  and  much  compassion,  wish- 
ing every  one  at  the  devil,  swallowing  pepper- 
mint pills,  and  bored  to  death  ;  at  last,  by  dint  of 
constant  perspirations,  my  bad  humor  and  my 
stomach-ache  were  driven  away,  and  likewise  the 
dreaded  cholera.  Now  that  I  have  done  with 
perspirations,  I  feel  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months  light  and  cheerful,  and  so  I  write  to  you 
forthwith,  yon  capital  clarionet  hear  and  man/ 
At  times  (for  instance  now),  I  would  give  the 
whole  of  Paris  to  be  able  to  hear  even  for  a  min- 
ute that  sweet  world  of  magic  tones  of  every 
grade  that  streain  from  your  wooden  instrument 
so  light  and  bright,  so  mellow  and  low,  flowing 
and  flowing,  clear  and  dear,  pure  and  sure, 
clinging  and  singing  so  sweetly.  lUtt  without 
any  compliments,  the  truth  is  that  I  am  as  glad 
as  a  Spiiz  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  von  acain.  I 
have  passed  a  very  dull  winter,  what  with  illness 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  circles  here.  Devil  take 
them  all  !  I  never  felt  quite  right,  either  as  re- 
gards myself  or  others.  Still  T  composed  many 
new. pieces,  and  am  now  publishing  a  whole  pile 
of  new  music  in  Leipzig,  designed  to  make  a 
great  man  of  me.  Probably  you  will  never  hear 
any  of  it,  and  my  fame  will  remain  inrnr/nito.  I 
have  heard  some  of  my  things  performed  in  pub- 
lic here,  and  played  myself  several  times.  The 
Parisians  applamled  and  e.xtolled  me,  and  some 
of  the  nuisicians  looked  very  savaije  at  me  when 
it  was  over,  so  1  have  certainly  made  eftect  I  For 
some  weeks  past,  however,  everything  has  come 
to  an  end,  for  cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully 
here,  and  the  people  no  longer  think  of  music 
bntofeholie.  Whoever  could  get  awav,  went 
away,  and  the  rest  do  not  now  go  out'  in  the 
evening,  and  if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  stay, 
and  have  my  stomach  rubbed  by  an  old  woman, 
I  would  have  beeii  off  long  auo  myself  I  hope 
to  get  away  in  a  few  days  to  London.  There  the 
cholera  is  quite  gone.         »         *         »         s 

TV. 

To  Barmanti. 
Wy  adored  Ileinrich,* 

I  can  no  longer  guard  my  secret ;  indeed  you 
must  long  ago  have  guessed  it  by  my  eyes,' by 
the  disquiet  that  assails  me  the  moment  you  enter 
the  room,  by  my  whole  demeanor.  Awav  then, 
oh  !  virgin  timidity,  and  may  love  alone  guide  my 
goose-quill!  for,  ail  !  I  love  you  but  too  dearly! 
My  father  would  be  furious  were  he  to  know,  for 
he  destines  the  Crown  Prince  of  Buxtehnde  to 
be  my  husband!  But  what  matters  a  Crown 
Prince  to  a  heart  touched  by  love?  Ever  since 
hearing  the  dulcet  tones  proceeding;  from  vonr 
mouth  ([  mean  when  you  play  the  clarionet), 
since  then,  I  say,  [  think  of  you  alone.  I  must 
speak  to  you,  and  secretly  too,  in  some  retired 
spot ;  meet  me  then  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock  at 

*  Outside  is  writlen,  "To  Ilerr  Ileinrich  B.ivmanD,  first 
clrinouet.  priv.ite,  and  a  post-mark  sketcljed  Tvitli  tlie  won! 
Tmpe—ant.  The  whole  lett.T  is  nrittuu  in  the  feigned  hand  of 
a  lady. 


the  Schcidel  Collee-hou.se.f  where  your  Isabella 
is  lo  {line.  'I'here  we  shall  be  private,  and  may 
conliiine  private,  and  lliat  will  be  vary  clianu- 
iug. 

The  whim  seized  me  to  .set  to  music  my  pas- 
sion for  yon,  and  thus  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
m\'  ifoverne.'-s  ;  so  the  (diiel' master  fif  ceremonies 
and  head  cook,  Feli.x  jMendelssohn-Bartholdy,  has 
wrilten  the  enclo.sed  page  for  you. 

Ah  !  how  my  heart  paljiitatcs  !  Forgive  so 
many  blots;  they  are  tears  that  have  dropped  on 
the  ]iaper  while  writing. 

To  etcinity  I  am  ami  ever  shall  bo  your  afVee- 
tionalcly  ili'vofcd 

I.^ADMI.I.A,  PniXCES,';  OF  Trai'iczuxt. 

P.S. — 1  wear  a  (diolera  bandage  at  pjresent ; 
do  so  likewise  for  love  of  me. 

1  A  frequented  coiree-house  in  the  Kaufinger  Strasso  in 
Munich. 


Three  Pianists. 

(From  the  London  "Sunday  'J'imes,"  April  12). 

Tlie  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  the  sea- 
son was  remarkable  in  several  respects.  Audi- 
ence, programme,  and  performers  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  first  named  did  .so  by  exhibiting 
a  power  of  compression  far  beyond  any  past  e.x- 
perienee  within  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Hall. 
V.'e  are  told  that  a  hundred  persons  more  than 
ever  had  succeeded  before  managed  to  effect  an 
entrance.  Li  proportion  to  the  cubic  space  re- 
quired by  that  hundred  was  the  noble  endurance 
of  the  whole.  But  there  was  compensation  in 
the  music,  and,  also,  in  the  very  fact  of  making 
part  of  such  an  audience.  One  likes  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  superlative.  Then  the  programme 
was  remarkable  for  its  length  and  comprehen- 
siveness. Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  IMendelssohn,  Schumann,  Meyerbeer, 
and  Moliijue  contributed  to  it — men  of  all  eras 
in  modern  music,  and  of  all  styles.  Lastly,  the 
performers  were  remarkable  as  presenting  a  com- 
bination of  talent  rarely  broutrht. together.  Joa- 
chim, prince  of  fiddlers,  and  Piatti,  prince  of  vio- 
loncellists, were  there,  and  with  them  three  pian- 
ists who  stand  by  general  consent  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  their  profession.  It  is  with  these 
last  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

We  can  imagine  circumstances  under  which 
three  pianists  at  one  concert  would  be  a  sore  af- 
fliction. If  all,  or  some,  were  bad,  for  example, 
or  if  all  were  equally  good,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  respects,  we  should  have  reason  to  dread 
them,  in  the  one  case  out  of  regard  for  nerves,  in 
the  other  out  of  consideration  for  patiem-e  under 
monotony.  Happily  the  latter  can  rarely  come 
about.  In  cultiire,  taste,  and  execution,  artists 
may  be  on  a  level;  but  their  individuality  as- 
serts itself  in  performance,  and  no  two,  however 
equal,  can  give  the  same  reading  of  the  same 
thing.  Hence  there  was  no  monotony  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  when  Mme.  Schumann,  jNIme.  God- 
dard,  and  Mr.  Charles  Halle'  appeared  together; 
rather  was  there  an  interesting  diversity  which 
deserves  attention  .after  the  event  has  passed. 

I\Ime.  Schumann  is  clearly  at  the  head  of  the 
special  class  of  pianists,  to  which  she  belongs — a 
class  we  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  call  the  in- 
spired. The  inspired  pianist,  being  a  popular 
individual,  is  not  a  rare  phenomenon.  The 
source  and  nature  of  his  inspiration,  however,  are 
sometimes  of  doubtful  genuineness,  because,  the 
value  of  the  article  beins  great,  it  pays  him  to 
palm  off  a  sham  upon  the  unwary.  The  trick 
usually  succeeds,  since  the  unwary  are  numer- 
ous and  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inspira- 
tion are  easily  assumed.  He  gulls  the  public  to 
a  wonderful  extent  and  with  marvellous  ease. 
His  moilus  operandi  is  as  simjile  as  the  apparatus 
with  which  David  brought  down  Goliah.  Just 
as  the  youthful  Israelite  needed  only  a  slintr  and 
a  stone,  so  the  inspired  pianist  requires  only  ab- 
sorption and  gesticulation.  By  help  of  a  mirror 
the  former  can  soon  be  acquired,  and  the  coun- 
tenance be  made  to  assume  a  rapt  and  ecstatic 
expression.  The  latter  is  even  more  easy  to 
work  up.  Let  there  be  sullicient  swaying  to  and 
fro,  sufficient  wrestling  with  the  instrument  after 
the  fashion  of  a  musical  Samson    Asonistes,    and 


a  sufficiently  "high  action"  upon  the  keys,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Tlien  the  public  say  :  "See 
what  expression  !  what  intellect !  what  execu- 
tion I" — although,  it  may  be,  the  floor  round 
about  the  performer  is  littered  with  drojipcd 
notes.  Of  the  school  to  which  this  sham  arti.'-t 
attaches  himself  Jline.  Schumann  is  chief,  not 
from  choiee,  as  in  his  case,  but  because  she  can- 
not liidp  it,  which  is  both  a  distini'tion  and  a  ma-' 
terial  dillci'ence.  She  is  a  real  artist,  and  a  great 
one,  but  with  an  ill-balanced  constitution.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  work  to  be  done  is  intense,  it 
is,  also,  unrestrained.  Hence  that  laboring  style, 
that  want  of  repose,  ami  the  impression  she  makes 
of  always  working  at  the  top  of  her  power.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  excess  of  sympathy  that  causes 
this  as  a  want  of  check  action  by  whiidi  to  con- 
trol its  manifestations.  The  result  is  to  impress 
the  undiscerning  public  ;  but  familiarity  with  it 
brings  disquiet.  One  cannot  always  admire  the 
rush  and  roar  of  a  cyclone.  In  a  little  while  the 
peaceful  centre  of  gyration  becomes  a  blessed  re- 
lief !Mnie.  Si-liiimann's  more  salient  peculiarity 
is,  therefore,  of  little  real  advantage.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  a  formidable  disqualification  for  certain 
work.  The  fact  that  she  ]ilays  best  the  music  of 
her  late  husband  may  arise  in  part  from  other 
causes  than  a  natural  devotion  to  his  memory. 
The  predominant  style  of  that  music  suits  her  ge- 
nius, as  do,  to  a  less  extent,  the  more  passionate 
and  dramatic  compositions  of  other  masters  by 
the  interpretation  of  which  she  has  gained  re- 
nown. But  she  cannot  understand  their  gentler 
moods.  Ennaged  upon  a  quiet  and  reposeful 
movement,  Mme.  Schumann  engenders  uncom- 
fortableness  such  as  would  arise  from  seeing  Pe- 
gasus in  harness,  or  the  safety  valve  of  a  high 
jiressure  engine  sat  upon.  In  some  respects  her 
prevailing  characteristic  works  ill.  It  is  opposed 
to  finish,  to  accuracy,  and  to  that  power  of  ex- 
pression which  comprehends  all  a  composer's 
ideas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  give  her  a  con- 
genial work,  and  there  is  something  magnificent 
in  Mme.  Schumann's  impetuosity.  Her  perform- 
ance of  the  C  minor  <iller/ro  ranllo  riuace,  in  Beet- 
hoven's Snnala  quasi  una  Fanlasia  in  E  flat  (Op. 
27),  has  all  the  grandeur  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
noise  of  an  avalan  die. 

Our  countrywoman,  Mme.  Goddard,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  Mme.  Schumann  as  regards 
manner.  The  eye  is  conscious  of  no  demonstra- 
ted inspiration  in  her  case.  She  sets  to  work 
calm  and  equable,  with  an  apparently  perfect 
self-possession.  There  is  no  excess  of  sympathy, 
neither  is  there  any  lack  of  it ;  just  as  in  her  play- 
ing force  is  never  unpleasanth'  prominent  and 
never  absent  when  wanted.  In  fact,  Mme.  God- 
dard at  the  piano  is  the  impersonation  of  quiet 
strength.  Either  nature  or  art,  or  both,  combin- 
ed, have  enabled  her  to  regulate  the  outflow  of 
her  feeling  with  the  greatest  nicety.  She  is  like 
a  Nasmvth's  hammer,  which  can  crack  a  nut, 
without  injuring  the  kernel,  one  minute,  and,  if 
need  be,  smash  a  blacksmith's  anvil  the  next. 
Listening  to  her,  as  she  plays  some  delicate  Lied 
of  Jlendelssohn's,  and  noting  the  finely  gradua- 
ted tones,  the  feathery  touch  and  the  easy  gentle- 
ness with  which  the  work  is  done,  it  is  difheult  to 
recognize  the  artist  who,  preserving  the  same 
calmness  of  manner,  can  thunder  out  the  chorale 
in  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  Fuijiie  with  all  requis- 
ite power  and  majesty  of  style.  She  realizes  the 
idea  of  a  hand  of  iron  in  a  velvet  glove.  Her 
touch  can  be  gentle  as  the  alichting  of  a  butter- 
fly, it  can  also  be  firm  as  the  footfill  of  a  giant. 
But,  this  well-balanced  temperament  and  nicely 
regulated  action  are  not  our  countrywoman's  only 
merits.  Her  ability  is  many-sided,  and  enables 
her  to  be  equally  at  home  with  whatever  she  has 
to  do.  From  a  showy  fantasia  up  to  Beethoven's 
stupendous  B  flat  sonata  (Op.  106) — this  is  to 
say,  over  the  entire  range  of  pianoforte  music — 
she  walks  with  assured  tread.  This  is  a  great  as 
well  as  a  true  thing  to  say,  but  almost  as  great, 
and  certainly  as  true,  is  the  remark  that  Mme. 
Cioddard  never  stoops  to  artifice  to  catch  the 
plaudits  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  easy  to  impose. 
She  presents  her  audience  with  the  music  of  the 
chosen  master  in  all  faithfulness  and  simplicity  ; 
and  if  the  presentation  elicits  no  thanks,  so  much 
the  worse  Jbr  her  audience. 
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A  fiihc  onco '^■lid  lliit  if  Mme.  S'luimann  is 
'i1<'-",mI  i„iIh.  i„iM,!  y,,,„.,  Mf.  Chnrlrs  llalk: 
lll"sl  III'  ci'lnpiir.'.I  u'llii  llic  iVluiil.  Tlleru  is 
Inilli  111  111.'  iviuaik.  'i'lic  lattfi- iievci-  slirs  llie 
(■inoli(jiis,  niiikiii;,'  llii'  piils«  lji.',-it  (|iiirl;in- willi  cx- 
cittMiiciit ;  never  I'l-cIs  I'litliusiasiii  ami,  tlieri'fijre, 
never  coiiimunieales  anv.  Ili'  .■-iniply  challenges 
ailruiiatlnii,  oCwIiirh  hr  nui^l  f.iiily  be  .nccorded 
a  ^'oipil  (leal.  Ilii  niiilianii;al  preciKion  is  like 
lliat  of  a  inusiral  liox  ;  and  tlie.  neatness  and  <lid- 
ieaey  of  liis  cxecniion  ai-e  wonderful  lunolo.  He 
is  an  artist  of  inile])c'ndi'nt  -tlionijlit,  anil  does 
notliliip;  witliont  a  reason  wliieli  satisfies  himself. 
But  hig  nnvaryinc;  coldness  cheeks  the  great  re- 
sults which  such  qualities  miirht  proiluee.  lie 
lias  the  air  of  an  anatomical  cUuiionstrator,  who 
cuts  up  the  "human  form  divine,"  unmoved  by 
(he  nature  of  his  "subject."  He  always  seems  to 
be  enf;a2ed  upon  details,  unminiUhl  of  the  grand 
whole,  while  not  unlVcipu'iilly  he  appears  to  see 
no  more  of  his  work  at  a  lime  than  wliat.  comes 
within  the  field  of  a  inicroseo|ie.  Hence  hi.s  hab- 
it of  miruite  elaboration,  of  bringiiiLi  into  nndiu^ 
prominence  i'eatures  which  strike  his  faru'y,  and 
the  coiise((in'nt  disproportion  of  the  several  parts 
of  his  work.  Yet  with  all  this  Mr.  Halle  is  not 
an  artist  the  musical  pidilic  can  spare.  Under 
him  they  can  study  with  coolness  and  self-pos.ses- 
sion  the  master  lie  plays,  feeling  sure  that  not  a 
note  is  missed  nor  a  passage,  "scamped./ 

The  conjunction  of  these  three  artists  at  St. 
James's  Hall  was  one  of  rare,  interest,  not  only 
because  it  s\iggestcd  such  observations  as  the  fore- 
going, but  because  the  inevitable  comparisons 
were  not  all  nnl'.ivorablc  to  the  representative  of 
"unmusical  lMi"land." 


The  Musical  Festival. 

r.oSTON,    M.IV    II,    I.SGS. 
Tulhr    W.rrrr^ln-  Pall,,,!:,!,,,: 

The  old  Ibuiibd  ninl  llayilii  Society  hi'.s  roason'to 
ho  proMil  of  its  lirst  triennial  Kosiival.  rroinl  of  liie 
cxeciuivc  uliilily  which  could  so  siiccossfuUy  plan  ami 
carry  out  ariaii^'ciiiciiis  wliicli  have  led  to  results  so 
sati--:factoiy  ;  jirouil  of  tlic  inleiit.  not  onlv  in  its  own 
i;Mil;s.  hut  of  iliat  suiiiinoued  from  outside  ;  proud  of 
'  .oinlie-hir  >()  fully  c(piul  to  Ills  work  ;  proud  of  a 
"miiiiiiiiiy  n-ady  lo  sustain  it  in  so  t:iganiic  an  eu- 
!.ipii.-c.  As  we  looked  upim  ihi'  crowded  and  en- 
ihiisiasiic  audiences,  and  alif>vc  all.  noticed  liow  ^rcac 
was  ihc  inajiniiy  of  ihose  who  went  lor  the  music 
ratlier  iliaii  for  |)inposes  li'ss  worthy,  our  ihou^lits 
\veiif  hack  to  ilie  lirst  I'cstival,  entered  tipon  widi  no 
liitie  fear  and  Inaidiliii;.;-.  discoura^in;:  at  lirst  with  its 
lliiu  aiienifmcc.  hut  incacasing  ill  jiopular  inlcrc-t, 
until,  on  the  last  diiy,-tlio  Uall  (diihl  not  contain  the 
[iiiat  aiulieiicu  that  cuine,  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
laiisiral  Irea-iire  spread  hcfoie  lliem.  In  these  four 
\ears,  music  has  gronii  If)  lie  a  lU'cessily  for  the  inil- 
Imhi,  rather  than  a  Iiinuiv  fur  the  few  ;  and  when  we 
say  niiisic,  we  mean  that  of  llic  liiudiest  order;  ".Seek 
c\cr.  ill  .'\rt  ami  Life,  the  lii^i/irst .'" 

TLe  o|ieiiiiig  day,  Tuesday,  ath  inst.,  hioiight  a 
(tiio  May  morniiii;.  T'lie  audience  was  lari^e  and  i:\- 
I  ■cta'it.  runciually,  the  ^ireat  cluntis,  seven  liun- 
li.d  and  forty-seven  in  niiinher,  he^an  to  enter,  one 
1  a  tiiiic,  on  each  side  of  tiic  platform,  eliinliini:  up 
ilie  aiiipliitlieatie  like  steps,  which  were  raised  in 
'■•mi-circular  form  lo  the  upper  halcony.  The  scene 
ua:,  lemiukalile.  The  liri;:lit  faces  of  the  soprano 
and  alto  si!in;eis,  relieved  a;;ainsi,  the  rich,  itaiti-eol- 
cncil  liack|_noniHl  of  their  own  dresses,  allorded  a 
Inillinnt  yet  harmonious  elfect  of  color,  upon  wdiich 
I  lie  eye  rested  with  pleasure.  Martin  laither's  Cho- 
ral, "Our  (iiul  in  (I  sure  dcj'encc,"  as  sunt;  hy  the.  clio- 
nis,  with  Xicolai's  arrangement  for  olxhcstra  and  or- 
;:aii,  was  a  most  impressive  introduction  to  the  Fes- 
tival. Its  strong,  snstiiined  tones,  were  followed  hy 
a  short  symphony,  in  which  were  sucseslcd  the  mys- 
tery and  the  many-and-oft  peiidexities  of  life.  Then 
the  chorus  break  in,  soft  and  distant,  like  tlio  sini^ing 
()fan;:els,  and  nio^t  lilly  it  seenn'il  to  lead  ilie  wav  to 
tlie  peiformance  of  the  "Niuety-Fifih  Psalm"  of  Men- 
delssohn, a  song  of  sincere  homai^e  and  hcart-fclt 
platitude.  Parepa's  " f-Vji?if?  Z^:^  /;.s  siui;,'*  was  most 
iiispirilintr,  the  chorus  joining  "with  gladness,"  and 
ill  "timefiil  rejoicing."  The  "Psalm"  was  well  cho- 
sen for  the  opening.'.  So,  too,  Mendel=solin's  "Hymn 
i4' Praise,"  which  followed.  Its  theme  never  seem- 
ed so  richly  set  in  Iieauly  and  spljiidor  as  when  given 
by  that  matchless  body  of  strinjxed  instruments,  nvfr 
sifcnli/  in  numher,  ar.d  of  atone  singularly  line,  linn, 
and  resonant.  It  pervades  the  first  two  movements, 
a  silver  thread,  interwoven  around  which  jday  beau- 
tiful itna^'cs,  often  fanciful  and  brilliant,  leading: 
finally  to  the  aJa'jio,  which  is  deeply  religious  in  sen- 


timent, full  of  sacred  fervor  and  snhliiiiity.  The 
tlieine,  familiar  ;:rowii,  is  resumed  at  the  openintc  of 
tile  Cantata  ;  and  wlieii  the  choiiis  took  if  up,  tlie  cd'- 
fect  was  elcrtinail.  It  was  a  perfect  juliilcc.  I'a- 
repa's  "Poo>.  ///./;,  il,r  Lord,''  was  in  her  finest  man- 
ner, and  the  duet,  with  Miss  Pliillipps,  wortliy  the  en- 
iirrr  it  received.  Mr.  Simpson  sani;  well  the  air, 
"  Wiitrhmiin,  will  llir  iiir/lit  soon  jmss  ?"  witll  its  su|)pli- 
ant  repetifion  ;  and  the  soprano  lejdv,  "'/'//e  ji'fil/f  is 
flrjiarliiif//'  was  like  a  hurst  of  light.  The  elniral 
was  very  etVective,  as  indeed  was  every  choral  which 
was  sung  during  llie  week  ;  and,  with  the  unison 
passages,  was  the  perfection  of  congregational  sing- 
ing. The  final  chorus  of  the  Hymn  rolled  forth  in 
great  waves  of  harmony,  massive  and  prjwerfiil.  The 
opening  of  the  Festival  proved  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  second  performance  was  that  of  ihc  oratorio 
of  ".S////.SC/I,"  on  Tuesday  evening.  Altliongli  there 
are  strong  and  idling  jioiius  in  the  work,  as  a  whole 
it  is  not  one  that  appeals  to  the  pnhiic,  unless  the 
loni;  tenor  recitatives  were  entrusted  to  a  Sims 
Heeves  for  spirited  and  tlramalic  rendering.  Very 
fine  was  the  performance  of  some  of  the  choruses  of 
"Sanlsini/'  fidly  compciisatiii!^  for  tlie  dull  portions 
of  the  work.  "'J'Jian  ruttitd  ahnnt  thf  stirrrii  lliroiic," 
was  superhly  siven  ;  ami  full  of  variety  and  interest 
was  the  doutilo  chorus  of  Israelites  and  ]*liilisiiucs. 
Messrs.  Simpsmi,  A\'liitiiey,  and  \\'ilde  sang  accept- 
ably, hiif  the  great  feature  of  the  evening  was,  of 
course,  Parepa's  singing  of  "/.r/  fhc  hri'iht  srujiliijn," 
with  trumpet  ohhligato.  It  was.,  incomparahly  fine 
in  effect.  The  chorus,  "Let  llie.ir  cdistlhl  conarls  <tll 
iiiiilr,"  was  hrilliant  in  the  cxlrcino. 

Next  followed  die  orehcsiral  and  vocal  concerts  of 
AVcdnesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  At  the  for- 
mer, the  particular  "ficnsation"  was  the  first  appenr- 
anee  in  Boston  of  the  jiianist  .Miss  Alide  Topp,  a 
|)iipil  of  Von  Billow,  ndio  to<d^  her  audience  hy 
siortn,  and  in  the  most  ipiiet,  unassuming  manner. 
She  (raine  out  with  all  the  jrrrsfi<ic  of  reputation,  and 
youthful  heauly  and  grace  ;  won  all  hearts  I'y  her 
simple,  Gei  Ulan  manner,  her  alTahility  and  modesty  ; 
and  then  astonished  and  delighted  every  one,  even 
the  most  critical,  hy  her  wonderful  performance  of 
Scliiiniami's  Concerto  in  A  minor.  As  her  fingers 
flew  over  the  keys,  inasicring  difliculties  withfiut 
seeming  cITort,  idayiiig,  as  is  her  practice,  w  ithoiit 
the  score ;  her  graceful  bended  figure,  and  her  rapt 
face — sometimes  upturned  for  a  moment,  made  a  pie- 
tuic  long  to  ho  remcnihered.  Around  her  were 
grouped  the  orchestra,  their  earnest,  artistic  faces 
walciiing  her  inteiilly  ;  some  listening  with  wonder 
to  her  execiilion,  some  with  eyes  aglow  with  delight, 
some  pressing  forward  mentally,  as  if  reading  the 
future,  oUicrs  gazing  hack  to  awakened  visions  of 
Khine-land  and  Faiher-couinry.  The  rnrorr.  was 
most  hearty,  even  denionstralive.  Her  acknowlcdg- 
m'-iit  did  not  siiHice.  After  the  fiiano  was  closed, 
and  its  wrappings  pre)iaiod  for  removal  from  the 
)ilaiform,  the  ap],danse  of  the  audience  was  so  un- 
bounded that  Miss  To|)|>  re-appeared,  ilie  piano  was 
re-opened,  and  the  player  gave  another  selection,  of 
Modern-tierman  character,  not  sullicicntly  classical 
for  the  critics,  hut  acceptable  lo  most  of  the  nudicuce, 
cvideuily.  The  conlrallo  air  from  "1,'ljia'ilo,"  "Lits- 
cift  rh'  ioj<ifn!r/a,"\va<i  siijierhly  sung  hy  Miss  Phiilip]is, 
wdiose  artistic  singing  allbrds  the  deepest  jdeasiiie. 
Her  coiitrihutions  to  the  l:"estival  have  been  some  of 
the  choicest  vocal  gems.  The  overtures  on  ^^'edIlcs- 
day  afiernoon  were  Weber's  lo  "L'iiri;inil'if,"  and 
I5eetln)veii's  "Lronora,"  No.  ."i.  The  former  was 
most  enlivening:  wh.clting  the  a])pe:iie  for  more 
from  an  orchestra  so  well-l)alanc<;d,  so  finely  drilled, 
always  entering  into  the  spirit  of  its  work  with  artis- 
tic devotion.  The  playing  of  the  "T^ronora'^  was  one 
of  the  best  performances  of  the  week.  The  overture 
was  heard  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  magnificence 
and  breadth.  The  symphonv  \^as  Mo/.art's  in  G 
Minor.  The  first  movement  is  characterized  by 
charniing  delicacy  and  sweetness,  lilended  with  a 
majestic  stateliness.  The  andante,  of  rare  bcauly 
and  rest-full  sentiment;  the  ininnclto,  graceful  and 
sparkling,  and  the  exceedingly  cfleelive  Jinalc,  were 
lonepictiires  to  be  pleasantly  cherished  in  memory. 

On  'J'hnrsday  afternoon  there  was  the  Mrryfssfille 
overture,  with  its  Turner-like  atmosphere,  and  the 
never-sojovfiil  "coming  into  port  ;"  Beethoven's 
song,  "Alt,  Perjido,"  sung  with  impassioned  feeling, 
hy  Parepa  ;  Sjiohr's  Violin  Concerto  in  fi  major,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Carl  Bosn.  Its  calm,  do-amv 
beauty  seemed  to  hold  the  audience  spell-hound,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  riisll.e  of  fan  or  programme,  un- 
til the  (dosing  strain.  The  Svniplionv  was  S-  hn- 
bert's,  in  C  major  ;  the  one  that  excited  so  much  en- 
thnsiasni  at  one  of  the  later  concerts  of  llie  Harvard 
i\Insical  Association.  To  many,  as  played  by  that 
great  orchestra,  it  was  a  new  revelation  of  tlic  genius 
of  the  young  man  for  whom  Beethoven  prophesied  a 
great  name  among  musical  composers.  It  opens 
with  a  slow  movement  of  rare  beautv,   i;- . ,     !,  i    |>v 


a  frr^remlo  of  great  jiower,  which  is  ^vronght  out 
with  finectrect. .  and  (ailmiiiaiiiig  in  a  /orle  passage 
of  brazen  splendor,  Willi  cliarniing  iiiierucavings  of 
delii-ale  laarie^.  Tic-  iliuitie  of  tite  foir.'ioi/.?  is  a  mi- 
nor air  of  nunli  pnclii-  heauiv  ;  the  sri.nzo  hiilbant 
with  most  effective  light  and  shade;  the  Jiuide  a 
whirl  ofsiilcndor  upon  splendor — a  niting  climax  for 
a  work  of  such  grandeur.  Towards  the  close  it  re- 
turns to  the  origintd  theme,  to  wdiich  it  gives  a  sim- 
ple, wdnning  accompaniment.  Around  it  the  difler- 
ent  instruments  weave  graceful  images,  as  if  beguil- 
ing it  to  stay.  But  soon  comes  the  liiuil  siraiii,  in- 
destaibahly  sweet  anrl  charming,  and  then  the  tniniil- 
tnous  applause  of  the  audience^ — delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  work  and  its  masterly  rendering. 

On  Thiirsdav  evening,  "St.  Paul"  was  gi\en,  with 
fine  success.  The  choruses  geneiallv  were  well  sung, 
some  of  them  being  osp.ecially  leniaikahle  for  power 
and  good  gradation  of  light  and  shadf.  "0  fjnnt  is 
llie  drptli,''  was  well  given  ;  and  there  was  great 
strength  and  massive  grandeur  in  others,  among 
them  "-1/V.SV,  a/c/  sliin-- !"  ami  ".slr'itns,  mriil.e!" 
The  chorals  were  uiiusiiallv  impressive.  The  solo- 
singers  were  Miss  lloiision,  Mrs.  Cary,  and  Messrs. 
Simjison  and  Kiidolphsen.  Facli  sang  \vell,  and 
they  were  well  received.  .^Iiss  Houston's  conscien- 
tious I'etuleriiig  of"  oratorio. music  often  affords  ns 
more  satisfaciioii  than  the  hrilliant  ell'oris  of  singers 
of  world. wade  fame.  ^Irs.  (Jary's  singing  of  "The 
Lurd  is  mindfid,"  cousidering  song  and  singer,  could 
not  escape  an  cacnre  :  while  Mr.  Simpson's  singing 
of  "Pe.  llum  faithful,"  was  similarly  coinpliinented. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concert  opened  with  the 
7'(OoiA(Vasfr  overture,  ami  we  doubt  if  it  ever  had  so 
line  a  rendering  in  this  country.  Its  barbaric  splen- 
dor and  (piaint  fancies  were  liiielv  developed.  Pa- 
repa's singing  of  the  great  seiua  fotn  I  )heron,"(Ac/oi, 
th'xt  mi'jhttj  nunistrr,"  was  one  of  her  triumphs.  The 
air  has  a  ]ieeiiliarlv  romantic  beauty,  suggestive  of 
wdld  sea  Iraditions,  and  pervaded  wdlh  llic  |iriiuitive 
frcsliness  of  Ossian's  poems.  Two  niovemeius  of 
an  unfinished  symphony  by  Schiihert,  ('B  minor), 
were  given.  The  allc/ro  was  stormy,  strong,  and 
fervid;  the  ojif/roi/e,  placid  and  calm,  witll  passages 
of  exceeding  delicacy  ;  the  wdiole  embodying  much 
of  Sehnhert's  genius.  And  then  came  ihc  grcnl  erent 
or'  the  jret:!:,  the  iierformance  of  Jirrtl.aren's  Cl'oral 
Sf/wphotn/,  for  wdiich  alone  it  wci'e  wortli  wdiile  to  as- 
semble the  great  chorus  and  the  grand  orchestra,  and 
call  that  one  hour  a  Peftival!  Could  the  auspices 
have  liccn  heller  ?  Scarcely.  And  the  result?  i'inc, 
beyond  description  !  This  immortal  work  tells  the 
story,  as  it  has  never  been  told  by  ])aiuter,  poet,  or 
other  musician,  of  the  conflict  hetwecn  the  human 
soul  and  this  life  to  wdiich  it  is  hidden  ;  of  that  con- 
stant seeking  for  happiness,  that  inward  aspiration 
for  something  beyond,  that  makes  life  a  struggle  and 
a  ^varfarc.  How  perfecih-  ili'i  music  of  the  sympho- 
ny interprets  all  this  !  How  at  times  the  clouds 
In-eak  away,  and,  for  a  while,  life  wears  a  rosy  hue  ! 
How  the  curtains  are  again  drawn  about  us,  shuliiiig 
lis  from  human  sviupatliv  and  love  ;  and,  wdtli  fear 
and  Irouibling  we  are  left  lo  gird  ourselves  for  the 
cmflict  with  self— lo  tread  ihe  wine-press  alone  ! 
Then,  when  resignation  holds  sway,  and  trust  begins 
lo  take  nossessioii  of  the  soul,  a  cleariT  vision  is  giv- 
en, and,  as  bom  a  mountain  height,  we  look  dow-n 
upon  Ihc  petty  cares  and  sliifes  of  life,  and  tread 
lliem  under  our  feel,  resolving  that  ///'//  shall  he  our 
servants;  nnl  we,  theirs  .'  Tlie  iiislrumental  portion 
of  ilic  svmphony  received  the  finest  possible  interpre- 
lalion,  and  we  could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  it,  did 
time  and  space  allow.  But  the  choral,  the  words 
from  Schiller's  "llvinn  to.Ioy, "surpassed  anything  in 
our  musical  cxperi' nee,  Ko  laiignagc  can  describe 
the  elTecl  of  that  wild  delirium  of  joy  wdiich  follows 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem — "Love  to  (lod 
and  man  !"  and  every  listener,  however  he  inicrprc- 
led  the  music,  must  have  been  lifted  to  a  giddy  height, 
from  which  the  descent  was  slow  and  |iaiid'ul.  Peo- 
Iile  looked  at  each  other  as  ifuneertiin  of  their  own 
identitv.  There  was  a  struggle  for  breatli,  as  if  res- 
piraiion  had  ceased  ;  and  there  was  no  relief  in 
words,  for  they  came  not.  In  all  the  excited  ninlti- 
tiide  tliere  was  but  one  calm  face,  and  Beethoven 
looked  down  lioni  his  pedestal,  with  gaze  so  benig- 
nant and  restful,  that  we  questioned  whether  Craw- 
ford had  not  worked  heller  than  he  knew. 

After  the  Choral  Symphony  there  seemed  but  ono 
oilier  work  that  could  hear  pcrforinnnce — Handel's 
Mrsslidi.  announced  for  Sunday  evening.  Still,  an 
oratorio  and  a  concert  were  yet  upon  the  program  me, 
and  these,  upon  Saturday,  proved  very  popular,  and 
drew  a  large  audience.  At  the  concert,  were  per- 
formed Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony,  two 
overtures,  the  Tell,  and  Jessondn  :  and  .Miss  Phillipps 
sang  with  finest  expression  find  excellent  voice,  Mo- 
zart's "  Fo/ c/;c  ,5a;7f/e. "  Miss  Topp  cxciied  anoiher 
furore,  with  her  placing  of  laszt's  pianoforte  Concer- 
'to,  (B  flat  major),   and    the■'.^'!"'"    v"v>d    "i-f    the 
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thin;;  Cor  tlie  .S;itnr(1;iy  arterriooii  aii'lienrc  wliicli  wnw 
adiltni  to  tlio  re^iulnr  !itt(.-iulunfc  upon  the  I'Vslival, 
oven  to  ovfiliowin};  inlo  liu':  entries. 

(^n  the  i.'v<'iiliin;  of  Sntiiniav  lln\<ln's  ('irnlion  rc- 
roived  s|iI(mii1ii1  [n'liorntaiH-i!  fiotn  tho  t,nL'iit  nuisjcal 
liost.  '1  h(!  fhoniSL'S  with  thi-ir  spU'tidid  accompani- 
mcnt  of  ondu'stra  and  oif^an  were  hi^^hly  ctVoctivt;  ; 
li^^dit  and  f^iacefu!  in  the  soCtcr  passnfjcs,  tlicy  came 
out  with  ^'i-andenr  in  tho  ^reat  expressions  of  i^vMx- 
tndc  and  praise.  "Tho  heavens  are  tellinji;"  was  elec- 
trify in  i;  ;  loudly  encored,  it  was  repeated  with  even 
more  fervor  than  at  first.  It  was  u  ^Meat  triumph. 
The  solos  were  sustained  l>y  Tnrepa,  Mrs.  Gary,  Mr. 
Jamrs  Wliitney,  Mr.  Rudolplisen,  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Wliilney;  ail  faithful  in  their  respective  parts,  eaeli 
had  some  triumph  by  whiidi  to  make  himself  rerneni- 
hc.red.  Parepa  was  wonderful  ;  the  music  so  well 
suited  to  her  voice,  found  a  rare  interpreter  ;  "With 
verdure  clad"  and  "On  mighty  jieirs"  were  master- 
pi^^ces.  The  performance  was  a  noble  one,  and  one 
of  tlie  most  interesting  occasions  of  the  week. 

On  Sunday  evenirifj  came  the  last  performance, 
and  a  j^Iorions  one  it  was!  How  the  old  M('ssi(r/t 
crew  in  majesty  and  splendor  at  the  liands  of  such 
interpreters !  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  not  always 
prompt  to  the  instant  ;  possibly  Parepa  cannot  sing 
tiic  Mvss/'ah  aiis  so  well  as  she  sings  almost  every- 
thing else  ;  but.  what  of  thaf?  As  a  whole  it  was  a 
triumphant  close,  and  everybody  felt  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there.  There  were  great  and  thrilling  effects  of 
combined  orciiestra  am!  chorus,  but  wliy  derail 
them  '  Tiiey  came  jn-^t  wiicre  ihcy  were  expected — 
where  Handel  meant  th^^y  sliould  come.  The  con 
trallo  and  bas8  airs  were  partieularly  well  sung  by 
iVIissi  riiillij)ps  and  Mr.  Whitney,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
did  well  when  he  forgot  to  use  his  porkn/ietifo,  and 
cntercfi  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  as  he  does  wlien 
it  comes  within  his  capacity  of  performance.  All  in 
all,  it  wa--  a  grandy/y^//'-  of  this  first  Triennial  Festi- 
val of  tho  worthy  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Stella. 


Schubert's  Music  to  '*  Rosamunde." 

(From  the  Crjstal  Palace  Programmes^). 

Ovcrtiirp,  D  miaor. 
1    E-itr^icte  bf'iwfen  1st  ami  2ncl  Acts  ("R  minor). 
MS.  2.  Entr'acte  (B  minor)  and  Air  de  Ballet  (C!). 
MS.  3.  Entr  acte  betweeu  2!id  and  Srd  Acts  (D.) 

3^.  Romauze  lor   Soprano,    "Der  Volmond    strahU" 
( F  minor). 
MS.  4.  Chorus  of  Spirits. 

6.  Entr'acte  bftween  the  3d  aud  4th  Acts  (1!  flat). 
JIS.  6.  Shepherd  Melody. 
MS.  7.  Choni.'i  of  Shepherds. 
MS.  8.  Huntsman's  Chorus. 
MS.  9.  Air  de  ISallet  (G  ). 

Tho  above  is  a  complete  list  of  the  music  employ- 
ed in  the  drama  of  fiosaiumifle  on  the  two  occasions 
of  its  representation  at  Vienna  in  182.3,  and  discover- 
ed, after  a  lapse  of  44  years,  during  the  course  of  the 
last  autumn  amonrr  the  original  part  books  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Schneitler,  a  well  known  amateur  of 
Vienna.  The  pieces  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  in  the  part  books  ;  but  as  tliere  is 
not  the  relief  of  tlie  intervening  portions  of  liie  drama, 
it  was  thought  better  at  tlie  recent  performance  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  alter  the  order  in  one  or  two  eases 
— as  follows  :— 

lOrcrture. 
1.  Entr'acte  in  B  minor.     Allogm  moderato. 
2-    Air  de  Ballet  in  G.     Audantino     ■ 

3.  Shepherd  Melody  in  Hflat.     Andante. 

4.  Cliorus  of  Shepherds  in  B  ttat.     Allegretto. 
B.  Romanze  in  F  minor.     Andante  con  moto. 

6.  Entr'actein  B  flat.     Andantino. 

7.  Chorus  of  Spirits  in  I).     Adagio. 

8.  Entr'acte  in  B  minor,  and  Airde  Ballet  in  G. 

9.  lluutsman^s  Chorus  in  I>.     Allegro  moderate. 

Schubert  did  not  compose  an  overture  specially  for 
this  work.  That  which  was  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  wliich  the  part  books  show  to  have  been 
originally  performed,  was  written  by  Schubert  a  few 
raontljs  previously,  for  his  opera  of  Alfonso  ami  Es- 
inlla,  wliile  that  published  as  BomimiiKlc  (Op.  26), 
and  freipiently  used  in  the  daily  practices  of  tbc  Ciys- 
tnl  Palace,  belongs  to  the  Zaubn-harfe,  an  opera 
which  be  had  composed  in  1820,  three  years  before 
the  date  of  Rosainunde. 

The  numbers  presented  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
for  the  first  time  to  an  English  audience  ■'^^  were  4,  6, 
7,  and  8.  No.  3  was  omitted.  Tlic  overture  was 
played  at  the  concert  of  November  3,  1866,  and  Nos. 
!,  5,  and  9  on  the  lOtli  November,  lS6f),  and  I6th 
March,  1807.  The  romance,  No.  3j,  was  also  per- 
formed on  both  these  occasions,  bnt  witli  an  accom- 
paniment scored  by  Mr.  Manns  from  the  piano-forte 
copy. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  drama  of  Rosa- 
jnunde-j  the  production  of  Mme.    Wilhelmine   Chezy 

*  The  Shepherd's  Chorus  has  been  occasionally  sung  in 
London,  but  arranged  as  a  part-song,  the   symphonies   being 

omitted. 


— translated  from  the  abstract  published  in  the  Life 
of  Schubert  by  Kreisslu  von  IlelUiorn.  Kvery  eflfort 
was  made  by  ibe  writtu"  (when  at  Vienna)  to  discov- 
er a  copy  of  the  full  libretto,  but  witiumt  .success  ;  it 
pnib;ililv  was  never  pilnlcd.  Theahsiract,  however, 
is  eitou;^!)  for  our  present  purpose.  It  shows  con- 
clusively how  indepemicnt  Schubert's  genius  was  of 
the  materials  which  served  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  anytJiing  in  this  most 
empty  story  fit  to  have  inspired  the  lofty  and  tragic 
strains  of  much  of  llie  music  which  illustrates  it. 

I)V  a  caprice  of  Iicr  father's,  the  l*riuress  Kosa- 
munde,  of  Cyprus,  has  been  broui^bt  up  from  the  Hrst 
as  a  shepherdess,  with  the  understanding  that  on  tiie 
completion  of  her  eighteenth  year  her  nurse  is  to  re- 
veal hf.r  rank,  and  that  tbc  crown  is  to  be  offered  to 
her.  In  the  meantime,  the  Piince  of  Candia,  be- 
trothed to  Kosamunde  in  her  cradle,  has  received  a 
mysterious  letter  which  has  driven  bim  to  Cyprus. 
On  the  road  tliither  tlie  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  he 
alone  of  all  the  crew  reaches  the  island  alive.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  of  Hosamunde's  disappearance 
the  government  of  the  island  has  been  in  the  bands 
of  Fulgentius,  and  he  naturally  receives  the  news  of 
her  existence  with  anything  but  satisfaction,  Rosa- 
munde  and  the  Prince  meet,  and  al'bouah  both  are 
in  disguise  each  recognizes  the  other.  The  Prince, 
partly  to  test  her  constancy,  partly  because  he  is  un- 
able to  rely  on  her  companions,  retains  his  disguise, 
enters  the  service  of  the  Governor,  rescues  his  daugh- 
ter from  rolihcrs,  and  thus  secures  his  confidence. 
This  favorable  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  interrupt- 
ed by  a  violent  passion  of  Fulgentius  for  Kosamunde, 
which,  when  rejected,  turns  into  no  less  violent 
hatred  ;  be  accuses  her  of  being  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  misfortunes,  and  at  length  throws  her 
into  prison.  Here  he  still  pursues  her,  and  attempts 
to  kill  her  by  a  letter  impregnated  with  a  deadly  and 
instantaneous  poison,  to  be  presented  to  her  by  the 
Prince,  who  is  still  disguised.  Kosamunde  in  the 
meantime  has  contrived  to  escape  to  her  nurse's  cot- 
tage, where  she  lies  concealed.  Here  the  Prince  finds 
her,  and  tells  her  of  the  wicked  schemes  of  Fulgen- 
tius. Unfortunately  Fulgentius  surprises  them  to- 
gether, and  the  result  woubl  be  fatal  if  the  Prince  did 
not  succeed  in  per^nndini^  him  that  be  has  presented 
the  letter,  and  that  its  effect  has  been  to  take  away 
the  sense  of  Kosamunde — a  statement  which  she  cor- 
roborates by  her  mad  behavior.  Ful[:r'^"tins,  easily 
convinced,  commits  the  care  of  Kosamunde  to  the 
Prince,  and  all  seems  in  good  train.  At  this  mo- 
ment arrives  a  letter  from  Albanus — the  writer  of 
the  former  mysterious  letter  to  the  Prince — who  is 
aware  of  the  secret  of  the  Princess's  troth,  and  is  en- 
raged at  the  bad  government  of  Fulgentius.  Ful- 
gentius surprises  the  Prince  in  the  act  of  reading  this 
letter,  and  in'>;ists  that  lie  shall  give  it  up  and  lose  bis 
life.  Bnt  this  the  Prince  does  not  intend  ;  bis  deter- 
mination is  to  live  and  marrv.  Instead  of  Albanus' 
letter,  ho  contrives  to  give  Fulgentius  his  own  poi- 
soned one.  It  has  not  lost  its  power.  The  Gover- 
nor seizes  it,  tears  it  open,  eagerly  reads  it,  and  im- 
mediately expires. 


London. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts. — Tho  last  concert 
of  the  seiison  1867  8,  on  Siiturday  afternoon,  ternii- 
naied,  in  the  worthiest  possible  manner,  an  nnexam- 
plcd  series  of  hic^h  class  performnnres.  The  first 
piece  in  tlie  prof;ramme  was  tlie  overture  composed 
by  Auher  for  the  International  Exhihition  of  1862. 

Tlie  overtnre  was  followed,  after  the  accnstomed 
and  jndiciously  adopted  "interval  of  five  minntes," 
liy  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  Ninth 
Symphony  was  the  chief  feature  at  the  last  of  the 
fonrleen  concerts  preeedins  Christmas :  and  it  is 
ai:creeable  to  indaljre  in  a  belief  that  Mr.  Manns  may 
have  it  in  contem|ilalion  to  include  two  performances 
of  this  colossus  of  orchestral  music  in  every  future 
series  of  twenty-eisht  concerts.  Such  a  step  would 
merely  be  paying  honor  where  honor  is  due.  Fine 
as  was  the  execution  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  De- 
cember, it  was  even  liner  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  three  orchestral  movements  as  nearly  reached 
perfection  as  in  a  work  so  complex,  intricate,  and 
ditlicuU  is  in  all  likelihood  feasible.  Even  the  "<;/- 
Irgro  jna  iion  Iroppo,  tni  poco  viacstoso*' — for  reasons 
with  which  amateurs  are  acquainted,  the  most  trying 
as  well  as  the  grandest  and  mo=t  impressive  of  all — 
was  played  with  an  accuracy,  precision,  and  minute 
observance  of  the  gradations  of  tone  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  inimitable  srhcr:o,  the  principal  theme 
of  which — Herr  Otto  Jahn  informs  us — was  suggest- 
ed to  Beethoven[']  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  lights 
in  a  dark  chamber,   w'.iich   caused    the   surrounding 


objects,  like  the  lights  themselves,  to  dance  before  his 
eyes,  was  taken  just  a  shade  slower  than  before,  by 
which  increased  distinctness,  both  of  nrticiilatii)n  and 
accent,  was  obtained.  A  more  wonderful  perform- 
ance wc  cannot  reineinber.  Tlie  instruments,  as 
.Si'hnmann  observes  in  describing  the  srhtizo  of 
Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symjibony  in  A  minor  {which, 
by  the  way,  he  curiously  coiifViuiids  with  the  Italian 
Symphony  in  A  major),  seemed  to  be  "talking  to 
each  other."  The  playing  of  the  "wind" — flutes, 
oboes,  clarionets,  bassoons,  and  horns — in  the  most 
melodious  and  beautiful  of  all  Kyni|iboiiic  trios,  was 
absolutely  irreproachable.  Excellently  bandied, 
too,  were  the  drums  in  F.  The  .wAc/co  being  in  1) 
minor,  the  drums,  which  are  silent  during  the  Irin  in 
the  major,  have  no  other  note  than  F  to  jilay  :  but 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  allotted  to  them, 
in  that  interesting  and  oriL'inal  section  of  the  move- 
ment wliere  the  rhythm  of  lour  bars  is  abandoned  for 
a  rhythm  of  three,  by  which  ingenious  contrivance  all 
sense  of  monotony  is  avoiiled.  Equally  to  he  praised 
were  the  trombones, which  impart  such  magical  bright- 
ness of  color  to  the  close  of  the  hio,  the  lowest  of  tlie 
three  being, as  usual,  represcnli^d  by  the  mellow-foncd 
"euphonion."  In  the  ndaiiii)  nioUo  fciHfahile  in  15  flat- 
again  the  most  melodious  and  beautiful  even  of  Beet- 
hoven's slow  movements — wliere,  after  a  prelude  of 
two  bars,  assigned  to  bassoons  and  clarionets,  the 
violins  begin  to  sing  a  melody  of  which  the  parallel 
can  scarcely  he  fnnnd  in  music,  not  a  fault  could  be 
detected.  The  admiraldy  sustained  delicacy  of  the 
wind  instruments,  combined  with  a  justness  of  into- 
nation never  for  one  instant  wavering,  h.irmonizcd 
gratefully  with  the  unceasing  stream  of  Iiine  to  whiih 
(the  largest  share  of  responsibility  devolving  upon 
the  first  violins,  in  varying,  embellishing,  and  devel- 
oping the  leading  theme)  it  is  the  task  of  the  string 
instruments  to  give  utterance— a  task  achieved  from 
beginning  to  end  in  perfiiction.  If  the  ,fiiii:le,  built 
upon  Schiller's  Oi/efojot/,  was  notas  uniformly  be- 
yond reproach  as  what  preceded  it,  the  choral  parts, 
to  say  nothing  of  vocal  solos  for  soprano,  contralto, 
tenor,  and  bass,  being  of  excessive  dilTicuIfy,  it  may 
at  least  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  finer  performance  of  even  this  portion  of  the 
symphony  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  heard  in  England. 
The  solo  quartet  was  represented  by  Mile.  Enequist 
(soprano).  Miss  Jnlia  Elton  (contralto).  Mr.  Wilbye 
Cooper  (tenor),  and  Herr  Wallenreiter  (bass);  the 
chorus  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir,  which  is  mak- 
ing such  rapid  progress  that  hopes  are  reasonably  en- 
tertained of  its  becoming,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  already  renowned  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestra.  The  vast  audience  listened,  "quiet 
ns  a  stone,"  from  one  end  of  the  symphony  to  the 
other,  only  breaking  out.  at  the  intervals  between  the 
several  movements,  inlo  lond  applause,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the./7"no/c,bccame  quite  entliusiastic.  It  would 
seem  that  this,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  "lone- 
poems"  of  Beethoven,  now  forty  four  years  since  its 
birth,  was  hecomin;:  decidedly  "|iopular." 

In  comparison  with  such  a  performance  of  such  a 
work  the  rest  of  the  concert  was  inevitably  tame.  It 
might  almost  bo  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  after  the 
Ninth  Symphony  nothing  else  should  come.  It  is  a 
concert  in  itself,  and  so  completely  exhausts  the  .at- 
tention of  those  who  listen  to  it  as  it  ought  to  be  li.s- 
tcned  to,  that  thev  are  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
anything  that  may  follow.  Nevei  ihcless.  the  playing 
by  Herr  F.  Griitzmaeher.  violoncellist  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  of  a  concerto,  or  rather,  its  form  considered, 
a  concrrlino  (with  orchestral  accompaniments),  of  his 
own,  well  calcnlaled  to  exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the 
instrument,  and  to  display  to  advantage  his  own  re- 
markable skill  as  an  executant,  would,  under  no 
matter  what  circumstances,  have  excited  real  inter- 
est ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's 
very  charming  setting  of  the  pearl  of  "lullabies,"  "0 
hnsli  me,  my  baby"  [Gvy  Maimeiing)  as  a  part-song, 
given  so  thoroughly  well  as  it  was  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Choir,  snould  elicit  a  unanimous  encore.  But 
there  were  yet  other  interesting  things.  Herr  Wal- 
lenreiter, a  bass  from  the  Court  Opera  of  Stuttgart, 
evidently  an  artist  of  experience,  sang  with  genuine 
spirit  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of 
all  Handel's  dramatic  pieces— the|recitatiye,  "lo, 
tremate,"  ann  air,  "0  voi  dell'  Erebo"  (from  the 
fiesinezzione)^  in  which  the  composer  of  the  Ahssiak 
seems  to  point  out  the  way  for  Gluck,  but  over  a 
road  too  didieult  for  theiimid  feet  of  Gluck  to  tread. 
—.Viis.    Il'orW,  Mai/  2. 

The  programme  for  the  new  season  isjnstout.  As 
the  Palace  was  opened  in  June,  18.'J4,  the  present 
will  be  the  fifteenth  season,  and  no  greater  sign  ofits 
vitality  can  be  given  than  the  liberality  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  directors  are  enabled  to  oflfer 
to  season  ticket  holders.  The  policy  which  has  beea 
pursued  for  the  last  three  years  receives  further  exem- 
plification this  year  by  the  season  ticket  being   made 
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«vaila'»Ie  (luring  tlic  four  tlnys  of  tlic  IImihIcI  Festi- 
val. For  tlto  first  tfirce  months  of  the  senson,  May, 
June,  anil  .ruly,  u|iwarils  of  twenty  special  fete  days 
have  heen  a|)pointe(l,  ailniission  to  whirh  ori  tliese, 
ami  f)ii  the  other  exti-a  days  tliron;;hoiit  the  year, 
woiiltl  alone  cost  a  non  season  ticket  hoUJer  consid- 
erahly  more  than  ten  limes  the  price  of  a  season 
ticket.  If  the  ordinary  days  he  added,  it  will  he  seen 
that  a  season  ticket,  if  nseil  every  day,  would  rciiu- 
hurso  its  owner  corisideraijly  more  than  twenty  times 
its  cost.  The  admission  to  so  ^reat  a  music;il  cele- 
hration  as  the  Ilandel  Festival  is  in  itself  sullicicnt  to 
stamp  the  value  of  the  season  ticket,  and  warrant  its 
fimiliar  eulogiuui  as  the  "cheapest  guinea's  worth  in 
the  world." 

The  first  event  of  the  season  is  the  [irand  0[ipnin<:; 
performance  this  dav,  of  Mendelssohn's  "Reforma- 
tion Syinphonv,"  till  recently  unheard  in  Kn;;land, 
to  he  )dayed  by  It.i)  in-.trumentalists,  conducted  hy 
Mr.  Alarms.  The  music  hy  the  same  composer  to 
(Kihjtnsat  {.o/o/(os  will  he  given,  with  a  chorus  of 
1 ,1)00  male  voices,  besides  a  miscellaneous  selection 
by  some  of  tiie  chief  artists  of  Iler  Mnji'sty's  Opera. 

There  will  he  eight  opera  concerts,  <ju  Saturdays, 
comnu-ncing  on  thi^  9th  Mav  :  six  supfiorted  bv  the 
princi[)al  aitists  I'lom  llcr  Majesty's  Opera,  the  other 
two  by  the  principal  ailists  iVoui  the  Iloyal  Italian 
Opera. 

The  choral  dcnionslratinns  hv  school  children, 
conducted  hy  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Hullah  and  Mr.  Sarll; 
the  popular  ballad  :-nncerts  and  the  classical  Satur- 
day (Concerts,  will  he  continued. 

The  Ori'.RAS.  A  few  scnleiu'es  from  the  Oirlirs- 
trn,  of  April  L'j  and  May  2,  will  show  what  has  been 
going  on  : 

Nothing  could  have  been  belter  than  the  cast  of 
"liiijoUtlii"  on  Saturday  at  Her  .Maji'siy's,  or  than 
the  acting  and  singing  of  Mile.  Kellogg  a.s  d'ilda  the 
heroine.  Indeed  the  assumpiion  deserves  to  he  as- 
signed a  prominent  jilaee  in  operatic  reccuds.  It  was 
nioic  than  a  success  :  it  was  a  triutnpli.  Hitherto, 
the  American  prima  donna  has  borne  the  reputation 
of  a  careful  and  couscijiitious  artist,  rather  than  a 
performer  into  whom,  as  the  (Jermans  might  say, 
the  "genial"  element  has  entered  ;  but  this  sludv  of 
(iilda  was  so  perfect,  betrayed  such  intensitv  and 
passion,  with  the  pervading  homeliness  yet  unim- 
p.aired,  that  if,  as  statcii,  the  perfornmncc'  was  a  tirst 
one,  we  must  ciedit  Mile,  lullogg  with  something 
more  than  carefnltiess  or  clockwork  proficiency  :  wo 
must  recognize  in  her  that  unerring  truthfulness  of 
instinct  which  is  only  another  name  for  genius. 

"J'\iiisl,"  given  at  Convent  Garden  on  S.iturday 
for  the  lirst  time  this  season,  introduced  t!u?  new 
(Amciican)  ]inimi  ilonna.Mlle.  Van/.iui(  Van  Zanilt), 
as  a  darkhane<l  A/aii/iiirilr.  The  other  characters 
were  thus  apportioned  : — Ftiiisl,  Signor  Mario  ; 
Mrpliistiip/ii'Ir.t,  M.  I'etil  ;  Wilmhrn',  Signor  Cologni  ; 
ll'm/»./-,  Signor  Tagliafico  ;  Sithrl,  Mile.  Locaielli  ; 
and  Miiitliii,  Jllle.  Ancse.  Siarcely  the  best  suited 
r<i/c,  we  think,  is  the  part  of  Ularijunilcm  Mile.  Van- 
zini's  hamls.  Her  powers  are  of  a  gentle  onler  :  she 
is  mild  and  calm,  with  ;i  light,  pure  voice,  and  a  man- 
ner from  which  the  stirring  qualities  are  absent.  Not- 
wilbstaiuling  the  flexihility  of  her  voice,  and  her  gen- 
eral intelligcni'e,  she  is  in  our  opinion  the  least  satis- 
factory representative  of  the  character  we  have  yet 
seen  on  the  Italian  stage. 

On  .MoTulay  a  new  ,'uis.<o /iro/Jii/rf)  was  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Sig.  Colini,  who  took  the  part  of 
/)r/(;((w  in  Meyerbeer's  "/i'(i/«r(  fc  liiuhli:"  Of  the 
new-comer  we  may  say  that  a  correct  school  of  sing- 
ing, goo<l  [ihrasing,  a  fall,  powerful  figure,  and  an  ar- 
tistic knowledge  of  make  up.  rccoinmendcil  him  at 
once  to  the  audience  ;  wlule  as  the  performance 
went  on  and  the  fiendish  purposes  of  liirtiaiu  were 
more  developed,  he  showed  so  good  an  appreciation 
of  the  diamatic  situation  as  to  call  down  heartv  ap- 
plause and  the  opinion  that  Sig.  t'olini  possessed  his- 
trionic talents  nowise  inferior  to  his  vocal  powers. 
His  voice  is  not  very  full,  but  in  correctness  he  makes 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  resonan<-e.  On  the  whole 
the  management  is  to  he  congratulated  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  young  and  clever  artist — the  more  ral- 
uable  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  good  Imssi  prn- 
Iniiili.  Mile.  Friici  was  excellent  as  Alirc,  and  sang 
with  accustomed  success  the  favorite  numbers  of  the 
opera,  "Vauue  disse"  and  "Nel  lasciar  la  Norman- 
dia."  A  lirst  appearance  in  Isiibflla  proved  Mme. 
Sherrington's  litness  to  undertake  the  brilliant  and 
florid  class  of  music. 

A  treat  to  admiriMS  of  Beethoven  was  afforded  on 
Saturday  at  1  iriiry  Lane,  when  "FiiitUn"  was  per- 
formeil,  with  Mile.  Tietjens  as  T.^aima,  Mile.  Sinico 
ns  MatfcUnid,  Mr.  Satitley  as  Pizarro,  and  Signor 
Gassier  as  the  Minister.  The  alterations  from  last 
year  were  Signor  Beitini  for  Signor  Gardoni  in  the 
part  of  Florc^tan,  and  Signor  Foli  for  Ilerr  Rokitau- 


sky  in  the  part  o(  Ilocro.  No  part  in  all  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens' large  repertory  can  be  found  more  suitable  to 
her  capacities  than  this  role  o^  Leonora.  In  splendid 
voice,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  ))hysical  powers, 
with  a  grasp  of  passion  and  pathos  never  at  any  time 
in  her  career  surpassed,  she  unites  all  the  diversities 
of  grandeur  and  energy  and  trageily  in  one  charac- 
ter 

At  the  other  house,  after  a  repetition  of  "/-'mfs/" 
on  Monday  with  the  cast  we  have  alreadv  noticed, 
"  (inifioinne  'J'tll"  was  given  on  Tuesday  for  the  first 
lime  this  season  :  the  MnliliUi  being  sustained  by 
Mile.  Vanzini,  and  the  |iart  of  .Iruoldi)  affording 
occasion  for  the  tielmt  of  a  M.  Lefranc.  Neither  im- 
personation calls  for  special  welcome.  The  great 
harrier  to  the  fretpient  performance  of  Kossini's  mas- 
terpiece— the  w.ant  of  a  capable  tenor  for  the  part 
which  Tnmbcrlik  illustrated  with  that  wonderful 
high  C  in  the  *'.^iiin  z-rntu ,"  and  which  I)nprc7.  ren- 
dered immortal — will  scarcely  be  removed  by  M.  Le- 
franc. 


foLOONH. — The  Tihenish  Musical  Festival  will  be 
held  this  year  in  Cologne,  nt  Whitsuntide,  under  the 
ilirection  of  Hcrr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  As  the  first  fes- 
tival was  held  at  HiisM-Idiu  f.  in  ISIR,  this  will  be  the 
.^0^h  annivrrsarv.  On  the  first  dav,  the  programme 
will  include  H.andcl's  }f'ssioli,  with  Mines.  Wip- 
pern  and  .Toachiin,  Drs.  Gun/,  and  Schmidt  as  solo 
singers.  Herr  rToachim,  also,  will  play  a  solo. 
Among  the  pieces  set  down  fijr  the  second  day  are  ; 
Overture,  Gade  (conducted  by  the  composer)  ; 
"Whitsuntide  Cantata."  liach  (arranged  bv  Kobert 
Franz);  F.iL'bth  I'salm,  No.  1 1  4,  .Mendelssohn  ;  and 
Ninth  .Symphony,  Beethoven.  On  the  third  day, 
there  will  be  an  Overture,  Ferdinand  Hiller;  a  Sym- 
phony, Schumann  ;  a  Violin  (Concerto  played  by 
Herr-Ioaehiui  ;  and  various  vocal  pieces  by  the  solo 
singers. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  usual  performance  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  Passion-music  took  jdace  at  the  (riirzenich 
room.  The  soli  on  the  occasion  were  intru'^ted  to  FrI. 
H.  Scheuerleiii  (soprano).  I'Vaii.  H.  Hiit'iier-Harken, 
from  (ieiiers  (coniralio),  Hcrr  Scbild,  from  Dresden 
(teiUM-),  Hcrr  Hill,  from  Fr.uicfort  (barvton),  and 
M.  I)u  Mont,  an  amateur  (bass).  The  chorus- 
es were  divided  as  follows  :  Mixed  chorus  of  the 
jtiiiorrx,  by  the  pupils  of  the  (Conservatoire.  The 
boy's  chorus,  bv  the  pii])ils  of  the  Gvmiiasiutn.  and 
ibe  double  chorus,  by  the  Sing- Akademie  and  the 
Manncr-fiesang-Vcrein.  The  band  numlicring  as 
usual,  there  were  nearly  OOO  pcrfuuiers.  Ilerr  Mu- 
sik-Dircctor  F.  Weber  presided  at  the  organ  as  in 
forincr  occasions. 

Ajt,STKRi)AM. — (^oiiecrt  of  the  Cecilia  Society  ■ 
(~)verlure  to  Aji'trytnti.  Chcrubini  :  Symphony,  Ver- 
bulst  ;  .Second  Symiihony.  P.cetboven,  etc.  —  Concert 
of  the  "Felix  Mcrilis"  .So<-ictv  :  Pastorr.l  Svmphnny, 
Iieethoven  ;  Conci'rtstiick  for  Violnncello,  Servais  ; 
Tw-o  movements  from  the  B  minor  Symiihony,  Schu- 
bert ;  Overture  to  Geiiormi,  Sehumaiiu. 

Bitrvi'V.  —  .\  highly  satisfactory  performance  of 
Herr  I.iiwe's  oratorio.  .Tnh'iun  11"^^,  ^vas  lately  L'iven, 
under  the  direction  of  Heir  H.  Kuith.  on  which  oc- 
casion the  same  composer's  overture  to  Sir  ^Valte^ 
Scott's  Kcni'irort/t  was  al.^o  comprised  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Mrxicit. — At  the  second  Subscription  Concert  of 
the  Musical  Acadeinv  were  ]icrforined  :  Overture  to 
/lie  l'c.s/«/ii/,  .Spohr  ;  Symphony,  C  minor,  Haydn; 
C.»ncei  1st  lick  t'or  two  Violins  with  Orchestra.  Venzl  ; 
"Kciter  marsch"  (scored  by  the  Abbi'  Liszt),  Schu- 
bert ;  and  Third  Sym|)lKmy  E  flat  major,  Seliu- 
mann. 

IlA^infnoiI. — .T.  S.  Bach's  Mattltiius-Pirsiiiou  wa.s 
performed  in  Passion  week  in  St.  Michael's  church, 
uiiiler  the  direction  of  Ilerr  von  Berniith,  the  solo 
vocalists  being  Miles.  Slireck,  Baumeister,  Hcrrcn  0. 
Wollcrs  and  Stockhausen 

Flotii:ncf,. — The  programme  of  the  Inst  concert 
given  hy  the  SocieiA  del  Quaricttn  contained  exclu- 
sively instrumental  |iieces  by  Schumann.  Jllle. 
Czillag  was  to  have  sung  two  of  his  vocal  pieces, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  regular  subscribers,  who 
contended  that  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into 
the  i>rogramme  was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which 
always  bad  goyerned,  and  always  ought  to  govern, 
the  Society.  Their  susceptibilities  were  sjiared  the 
anticipated  shock,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Mile. 
Czillag  was  taken  ill,  and  could  not  appear. — The 
Pergola  is  always  empty  when  M.  Gounod's  liomen  e 
f/'/H/c/ta  is  put  up.  'The  next  opera  to  be  produced 
is  Moria,  with  Sigra.  Lotti  in  the  principal  part. 
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The  Triennial  Festival. 

To  resume  our  uneoiii|ileteil  record  (lor  wlii<h 
and  for  short  comings  in  wli.it  rciii.iiiis  illness 
must  be  in  ]iart  responsible^,  let  us  first  go  back 
to 

The  Oi'ExiNrt  PKni'ORMA.Nf  ic. 

Till  siJivj  Mijrninij,  Mai/  .^.  AVe  liatl  only  room 
to  mention  it.s  impcsing  gr.Trdenr  ami  complete 
success.  Of  the  three  works  chosen,  we  could 
best  have  spared  the  Festival  (Overture  on  "/wh 
/('.</(;  Burr/  i.<t  uii.'icr  Ooll,"  by  Xicolai.  If  the  ob- 
ject simply  were  to  e.xliibit  all  llie  resources  of 
the  Festival,  the  7."iO  voices,  the  orcliestra  of  115 
insfrnmeiits.  and  the  great  ( )rgan,  iiia'scd  togeth- 
er in  colossal  power  and  gratideuf.  th.'it  end  was 
accotii]ilished,  and  the  etlei-t  cm  a  miscellaneons 
audience  was  one  of  wonder  and  didight.  But 
this  work  had  been  performed  here  twice  before 
on  similar  occasions  :  at  the  tdioral  dedication  of 
the  Organ,  in  November,  l.'^ii.'i,  and  at  the  Festi- 
val three  years  ago.  It  hardly  bears  mmdi  repe- 
tition. 'I'bc  Choral  itself  is  of  course  grand, 
and  in  its  plain  original  form,  or  harmonized  by 
R.udi,  we  should  have  been  content  with  it.  The 
contrapuntal  working  of  the  llieme  and  fragmen- 
tary phrases,  with  the  fiigne.  that  follow  in  the 
orchestra,  isipi.iiiil  and  h'nnicd  to  be  sure,  but 
dry  and  tiniiispircil.  .\nd  fhc'ii  the  sccoml,  live- 
ly, thciiir.  so  suddenly  introduced  ;uid  worked  up 
with  the  Chorale,  is  of  a  very  common,  secular 
and  homely  sort ;  it  bears  too  stroiii^  a  likeness 
to  "Kule  Britannia."  and  gives  a  grotesque 
incongruity  to  the  whole.  A\'Ith  smdi  a  chortis^ 
and  especially  with  such  a  seanhing,  marrowy 
tone  of  70  or  more  stringed  instninients,  it  was 
in  an  outward  sense  cfl'ective,  a  proclamation 
full  of  pomj)  and  .'[ilendor  giving  assurance  of 
great  things  to  eotne.  Yet  we  should  have  much 
preferred  one  of  the  Cantatas  of  liaeh  (a  purpose 
wdiieh  the  ilirectors  did  for  a  lime  ontertain). 
Best  of  all  woiibl  have  been  Bach's  Cantata  on 
this  very  Choral;  and  nothing  short  of  that,  per- 
haps, would  li;ive  redeemed  the  Choral  from  the 
commonness  into  which  it  has  been  dragged  by 
Meyerbeer's  too  popular  perversion  of  it  in  his 
overture  to  the  Ilu'/iirnnif:.  Otherwise,  one  or 
two  less  familiar  chorals,  of  the  best  which  Bach 
has  harmonized,  sung  in  parts  by  voices  unac- 
companied, or  with  alternate  stanzas  sung  in  uni- 
son and  with  full  accompaniment,  wonhl  have 
opened  such  a  week  with  dignity  and  beauty. 

^Mendelssohn's  9^il\\  Psalm,  "Come  let  nssing," 
■was  the  one  new  thing  (vocal)  of  the  Festival; 
we  do  not  remember  that  it,  was  ever  sung  here 
e.xcept  once  by  Mr.  Parker's  Club  some  years 
ago.  It  is  short  and  sweet  and  full  of  fervor, 
masterly  in  style,  nor  does  it  lack  variety  or  pow- 
erful contrasts.  It  begins  with  a  Tenor  Solo: 
"O  come,  let  us  worship,"  a  warm,  melodious, 
cheerful  invitation,  sun,g  in  good  voice  and  style 
by  Mr.  .Si:mp.son,  who  as  precentor  ushers  in  the 
chorus  with  the  same  strain,  enriched  witliartsof 
harmony,  and  in  a  few  bars  of  solo  again  dis- 
misses them  before  the  final  ehord.s.  It  is  a  love- 
ly chorus,  and  was  beautifully  sung.  Then  to 
the  composed,  peaceful  rhythm  succeeds  the  ex- 
cited S-4  of  the  more  stirring,  jubilant,   tumullu- 
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ously  (imeful  cliorus :  "Come,  let  us  sinj;  to  tji8 
Lord  wilh  njlailiicss,"  takiii;;  pall.i'rn  fi-oiii  a  luiH- 
sciitciit'c,  of  l)ri;jlit  soprano  solo  (JIiiio.  1'aI!f.pa- 
Rosa)  soaring  lo  a  siistained  lii;;li  (J  and  drop- 
ping an  octave, — very  animating  in  her  large, 
clear  tones.  Tliis  splendid,  overwlielraing  cho- 
rus, which  is  in  C  major,  ends  in  a  Canon  in  the 
minor  ;  beginning  with  tenors  and  basses  in  uni- 
son, strong  and  stern  :  "For  the  Lord  is  a  miglity 
God,  and  a  mighty  ruler  over  all  false  idols,"  in 
which  Truth's  terrible  and  warning  aspect  for  a 
moment  is  disclosed  with  a  right  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  relish;  of  course  the  final  chord  is  ma- 
jor— "a  mighty  God" — and  triumphantly  held 
out. 

No.  S  is  one  of  IMendelssohn's  most  characler- 
istic  anil  beautiful  Duets,  for  two  Sopranos,  with 
a  lovely  undulating  figure  in  the  accompaniment : 
"lu  Ilis  hands  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth," 
very  liiiely  sung  by  Mme.  Rosa  and  Miss  Rmi.- 
Lipps.  From  the  gentle  and  beguiling  stream 
of  the  Duet  we  are  summoned  by  the  bold 
fugued  chorus  :  "For  His  is  the  sea,"  to  a  near 
religious  sense  of  what  is  grand  in  Nature.  In 
the  vigorous,  emphatic  phrasing  of  its  theme,  first 
given  by  the  basses,  and  startling  b)'  its  upward 
leap  of  a  flat  seventh,  bringing  a  vivid  tlash-of- 
lightning  accent  upon  the  word  "sea,"  it  is  the 
most  eloquent  chorus  in  the  Psalm,  and  with  the 
rich  and  lively  orchestration  becomes  almost 
graphic.  It  ends,  however,  in  a  gentler  and  fa- 
miliar strain,  a  return  of  Ihe  opening  theme:  "O 
come,  let  us  worship."  We  felt  the  full  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  of  this  chorus  brought  out  in 
the  rendering.  It  is  in  E  flat,  but  the  orchestra 
goes  on,  diminucniln,  gradually  modnlating  into  a 
close  on  the  full  chord  of  D  major,  jireparatory 
to  the  fifth  and  final  piece  in  G  minor,  which 
opens  with  a  sweet,  sad,  pleading  strain  (Andan- 
te, 3-8),  for  the  Tenor  Solo:  "Henceforth,  when 
ye  hear  His  voice  entreating,  turn  not  deaf 
ears,"  &c.  This  touching  sirain  is  in  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  individual  veins  of  Jlen- 
delssohn,  akin  to  that  of  "Hear  ye  Israel"  in  Eli- 
jali,  but  more  deeply  shaded.  The  rhythmical 
flow  is  ruflled  at  the  thought  of  Israel's  rebellions 
hearts,  and  the  instruments  wlii.sper  with  short 
breath,  growing  more  and  more  excited,  and 
swelling  to  a  startling  clima.x  as  the  voice  tells  of 
the  divine  wrath ;  but  the  music  means  it  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Then  the  pleading 
theme  is  sweetly  taken  up  in  chorus  by  the  fe- 
male voices  only,  with  intermittent  tenor  solo, 
till  finally  it  takes  possession  of  the  whole  cho- 
rus, and  is  worked  up  with  increasing  pov.-er  and 
volume,  and  more  and  more  florid  and  highly 
colored  instrumentation,  until  it  reaches  a  pitch 
of  agonizing  earnestness,  almost  unendurable, 
in  that  reiterated  diminished  seccnlJi  chord ; 
"Turn  not  deaf  ears  ;'-' but  instantly  out  of  this 
stern  rock  is  struck  as  it  were  a  sweet  spring  of 
tears,  a  lovely  instrumental  figure  leading  us  back 
to  the  meadows,  and  rippling  around  the  remain- 
der of  the  chorus,  which  is  in  the  tender  strain  of 
the  beginning,  and  thus  brings  the  composition 
to  a  close,  only  with  a  whispered  last  reminder, 
loving  and  gentle,  (yet  again  with  diminished 
seventh,  this  time  piainssimo)  :  "Tnrn  not  deaf 
ears  and  hard  hearts  1" 

But  the  grand  feature  of  diat  morning's  pro- 
gramme, and,  as  wo  have  before  said,  nhout  the  most 
magnificent  performance  ot  the  Oratorio  kind  that 
wc  remember  in   this   country,   was   the  "Hymn   of 


I'raisc."  That  Sin/onie-Cantata  seemed  to  us  that 
day,  if  never  heforc,  to  he  Mendelssohn's  greatest  sa- 
cred work, — at  any  rate  tlie  most  felicitous  and  thor- 
oughly transporting  ;  in  its  originality  of  form  so 
naturally  and  spontaneously  developed,  such  ail  or- 
ganic whole  (|uicl<encd  hy  one  vital  tlinu<;htand  feel- 
ing. The  three  introductory  Symphonic  movements, 
the  first  so  grand,  and  all  so  hciiutifu),  were  rendered 
to  a  charm  by  that  great  orchestra.  Then  one  felt 
the  fine  and  searching  quality  of  that  large  body  of 
first  violins,  the  good,  substantial  tone  in  the  middle 
strings,  so  rich  and  eloquently  persuasive  in  the  vio- 
loncellos especially,  and  the  broad  and  satisfying 
doulilcdiass  foundations.  But  oboe,  clarinet,  has 
soons,  &c.,  also  sang  their  melodic  passages  expres- 
sively, and  nil  the  wind  instruments  supplied 
their  shades  of  color  in  due  degree  of  delicacy  and 
power.  All  went  with  precision,  clearness,  spirit' 
light  and  shade.  It  was  very  nearly  perfect.  Then 
the  whole  multitude  of  voices  hurst  forth  on  that  first 
chorus  :  "All  men,  all  things,"  as  if  hy  an  innate  ir- 
resistible necessity,  as  if  their  song  had  .all  the  while 
been  potentially  contained,  .and  thus  far  detained,  in 
the  long  Symphony.  The  effect  was  stupendous,  a 
glorious  sun-hurst  of  light  and  life  and  praise,  daz- 
zling and  flooding  all.  And  so  on  through  the 
quickened  tempo,  when  they  take  up  the  theme  so 
strongly  set  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first 
symphonic  movement:  "All  that  has  life  and  breath, 
sins  to  the  Lord." 

The  Lobfjewnfj  has  become  quite  familiar  here,  and 
we  have  so  often  spoken  of  its  merits  that  we  need 
not  discourse  further  on  it,  while  so  many  topics  still 
await  their  turn.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  pressing  of  the  tempo  in  two 
or  three  choruses  at  a  little  expense  of  clearness,  the 
whole  was  so  well  done  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  exciting  chorus  :  "The  night  is  depart- 
ing,"  especially  the  fugue  part  :  "Let  us  gird  on  the 
armor  of  light,"  is  so  rapid,  so  complex,  so  taxing  to 
voice  and  breath,  that  one  doubts  whether  it  ever  can 
he  perfectly  executed  ;  on  the  other  hand  that  whole 
scene,  beginning  with  the  tenor  rccit.ative  :  "Will 
the  night  soon  pass,"  then  the  clear,  high  tones  of 
the  soprano  voice(Parepa)in  lieavenly  assurance, then 
the  chorus, — is  so  woijdcrfuUy  dramatic,  that  the  in- 
tention and  the  spirit  of  it  cannot  he  lost  in  a  render- 
ing so  good  as  that  was.  The  solo  parts  were  all 
good  ;  Mme.  Parcpa-Eosa's  voice  seemed  nevermore 
bright  and  hirdlike,  soaring  with  perfect  ease.  Tiie 
Duet  with  Miss  Phillipps :  "We  waited  for  the 
Lord,"  with  chorus  rising  full  and  tranquil  like  a  tide 
of  sweet,  exhaustless  harmony,  was  admirably  sung, 
and  the  inevitable  encore  was  insisted  on  with  more 
th.an  usual  fervor.  Mr.  Simpson  sang  the  watchman 
recitative  and  other  solo  portions  in  good  voice,  widi 
taste  and  judgment,  only  not  mucli  inspiration. 

TuESD.ir  Evening.  "S.^mson."  . 
We  have  ever  found  this  more  tedious  than  any  of 
Htmdel's  Oratorios.  And  for  the^reason  that  it  is 
not  an  Oratorio  in  the  distinctive  sense,  of  winch  the 
"Messiah"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  Bach's  Passions,' 
and  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  are  the  best  exam- 
ples, although  nearer  to  the  dramatic  origin  of  Or.a- 
torio  before  it  had  developed  into  an  independent 
character  of  its  own.  "Samson"  is  a  nondescript, 
maiidy  dramatic  and  personal,  crowded  with  char.ac- 
ters,  wdio  have  great  lengths  of  recitative,  almost  al- 
ways given  without  life  or  point,  and  with  arias, 
characteristic  to  be  sure,  and  sometimes  beautiful, 
very  v.arious,  now  quaintly  florid  like  those  of  Deli- 
lah, now  serious  and  noble  like  "Return,  0  God  of 
hosts,"  now  of  this  individuality,  now  that ;  but  bro- 
ken up  into  so  many  kinds  .and  personalities,  that  all 
seems  longer  than  it  is,  and  even  with  the  omission 
of  a  third  part  of  Ihe  work,  as  on  this  occasion,  it 
taxes  patience  to  sit  through  it  all.  Scattered  among 
these  are  splendid  choruses,  whose  refreshment  ever 
comes  most  timely;  they   sink   into  the   mind   like 


rain  into  the  thirsty  desert.  "0  first  cicatcd  beam," 
"'J'licn  roiuid  about  the  starry  throne,"  "Fixed  in 
his  everlasting  seat,"  &c.,  are  splendid  jiieces  and 
superbly  were  they  sung. 

Wc  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  in  nearly  nil  these 
arias  something  to  reward  study,  hut,  crowded  into 
one  work,  they  are  as  confusing  and  sit  as  heavily 
upon  the  spirits  (so  nimble  through  the  choruses)  as 
a  promenade  miscellaneous  concert.  Generally  they 
fell  to  good  interpreters, — excellent,  in  Mme.  Rosa 
and  Miss  PniLLiprs.  The  former  sang  in  several 
characters,  warbling  "the  merry,  merry  pipe"  of  the 
P/iilistiue  TToman,  and  cooing  Delilah's  "plaintive 
turtle  notes,"  with  thorough  comprehension  and  mas- 
tery of  all  the  piquant  accent  and  quaint,  ingenious 
turns  of  phrase  and  ornament  through  which  Handel 
makes  this  character  so  unmistakable.  We  were  too 
unwell  to  stay  through  die  last  part,  and  lost  the 
splendor  of  her  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim."  Miss 
Phillipps  produced  a  deep  impression  in  the  contralto 
air,  "Return,"  and  her  whole  part  of  Micah  was  in- 
deed admirable.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  the  partof  il/anoa/i, 
showed  himself  possessor,  hardly  master  of  arich  and 
telling  hass  voice,  which  he  used  manfully,  with  fair 
execution  and  expression.  Mr.  Whitney  had  the 
declamatory  part  of  Barapha,  and  did  it  ample  jus- 
tice. We  wonder  th;it  such  musical  rodomontade 
as  the  air  "Honor  and  arms,"  by  whomsoever  sung, 
can  still  find  admirers  ;  it  is  as  uninteresting  as  so 
pompous,  commonplace  a  hero  himself  would  be. 
Simson  is  German  for  Samson,  but  Mr.  Simpson's 
voice  hardly  suggests  the  strongman.  He  sang  the 
sweeter  portions  well ;  best  of  all  "Total  Eclipse,"  an 
air  which  has  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  but  which 
to  us  is  chiefly  interesting  as  prologue  to  the  sublime 
chorus  :  "0  first  created  beam." 

Wednesday  Afternoon. — Conceht. 

Overture.  "Euryanthe" Wphrr. 

Snng,  from  "Riuiildo,"  "L^.=:ciacti'  in  pianga Uandel. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

Pvmphony,  (G minor) Mozart, 

Concerto  for  the  Piano-Forte.  (A  minor)  Schumann. 

!\li.^R  A]ide  Topp,  (First  appearance  in  Boston) 
Overture.  "Leonora'"  No.   3 Beethoven. 

The  feasts  of  Symphony  and  Overture,  played  by 
that  complete  and  splendid  orchestra,  were  not  the 
least  interesting  events  of  the  week.  This  time  the 
Overim'es  and  Symphony  were  just  those  with  which 
the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Blusical  As- 
sociation first  made  their  mark  three  years  ago.  They 
have  all  been  often  heard  in  Boston,  but  never  before 
with  such  .a  rich  sonority,  and  altogether  so  effective- 
ly. The  band  already  worked  together  admirably 
under  Mr.  Zerrahn's  inspiriting  and  firm  ennduc- 
torship.  In  some  points,  to  he  sure,  that  model  Sym- 
phony of  Mozart,  so  subtly  interwoven  are  its  parts 
throughout,  might  have  gained  by  more  rehearsal, 
the  opportunities  for  which  are  few  in  such  a  week. 
That  all  wont  so  well  shows  of  what  good  musicians, 
and  how  experienced  in  classical  music,  that  orches- 
tra was  composed.  The  home  nucleus  here  had  be- 
come so  much  better  assimilated  and  blended  by 
three  years  of  really  artistic  concerts,  that  when  the 
best  orchestral  players  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia came  to  supplement  them,  they  played  all  to- 
gether as  if  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  it. 

Miss  Phillipps  sang  that  very  simple,  but  very 
noble  and  pathetic  air  from  one  of  Handel's  operas, 
in  her  best  voice  and  manner.  She  is  evidently  par- 
tial to  the  song,  and  indeed  it  suits  her  well.  A 
repetition  was  inevitable. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  pleas.ant  topic,  the  Boston 
debut  of  the  young  German  pianist,  pupil  of  Liszt's 
son-in-law.  Von  Billow,  Miss  Alide  Topp.  The 
first  sight  of  her  was  the  signal  for  spontaneous  and 
lively  greeting ;  youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the 
glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm  blended  with  the  blush  of 
modesty,  won  quick  sympathy.  Her  performance  of 
Schumann's  extremely  difficult,  as  well  as  finely  po- 
etic and  original  Concerto  was  truly  wonderful.  The 
touch  was  perfectly  crisp  and  clear,  the    full   chords 
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rang  out  ii;stanlnneous  in  all  llieir  lireailili  and  full- 
ness ;  t!i(j  (li.strilmlion  of  accent,  the  phrasing,  the 
light  and  shade,  were  all  that  eould  he  desired  ;  there 
was  delifaey  where  that  was  needed,  there  was  force 
to  a  wonderful  degree  for  those  slender  arms,  force 
which  the  strongest  passages  conld  not  exhaust. 
There  was  the  charm  of  iihaiiihm,  too,  losing  herself 
completely  in  her  music.  The  way  in  which  she 
watched  the  conductor,  watched  the  orchestra,  feeling 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  then  throwing  her  head 
freely  hack,  and  swaying  slightly  back  and  for^vaid, 
appeared  to  give  lierself  to  the  full  slrcnni  of  tone 
and  revel  in  it,  showed  how  her  heart  was  in  her 
work  ;  any  suspicion  of  affectation  was  disainiod  at 
the  outset.  All  the  best  qualities  of  the  modern  trrlt- 
vii/iie  were  there  in  a  degree  we  have  hardly  seen  sur- 
passed. The  interpretal  on  rjf  the  work,  loo,  was 
intelligent  and  highly  satisfactory.  There  might 
perhaps  he  some  question  nhont  the  occasional  slower 
tcin/ii,  whether  the  contrasts  were  not  somewhat  over- 
done ;  but  on  the  wlude  the  characteristic  ])Ower  niul 
beauty  of  the  Schumann  Concerto  was  brought  clear- 
ly liome  to  every  listener.  The  last  movement,  es- 
pecially the  latter  half  of  it,  was  given  with  amazing 
power  and  Ijrdliancy,  ot)C  unllagging  gradual  cic.v- 
ci:nil(i  to  the  end. 

Wa  have  heard  it  saiil  that  her  intci-])retalion  lack- 
ed the  charm  of  sentiment.  We  did  not  miss  that, 
anil  it  is  commonly  essential  to  our  cnjovment  of 
any  music.  I5ut  we  have  also  seen  the  objection 
coupled  with  a  coniparisf>n, — an  unfortunate  one  for 
its  purpose;  "Iler  rendering  of  the  Schumann  Con- 
certo lacks  as  yet  the  scntinient  which  such  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Mills  breathes  into  it."  W'c  felt  the  sentiment 
in  Mr.  Mills,  as  lillle  as  \vi:  missed  it  in  Miss 
Topp.  Hut  it  is  hardly  safe  (o  niiilcrtake  to  guage 
the  [loelry  ami  feeling  of  a  jilayci-,  almost  pi-rfect  in 
all  else,  until  you  have  heard  him  nmre  than  once 
ami  know  liini  in  more  wavs  than  one.  "^'outh.  and 
inllucnccs  of  rducalion  and  example.  loo,  must  Ik* 
ccoisidercd.  One  thing  is  certain  :  Schumann's  Con" 
ccrto  (to  our  experience)  was  not  emptied  of  its  soul 
and  poetry  that  afternoon. 

The  audience  were  eleetrifieil.  After  no  end  of 
tine  piamt  playing,  here  was  a  real  fresh  "sonsation" 
still  reserve<l  for  them.  Such  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations we  have  not  wiliToscd  lor  a  long  time  ;  per- 
sislenily  recalled,  the  young  artist  apjcarcd  at  the 
side  door  repeatedly,  in  trembling  acknowledgment ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  jihxy  again  she  mnsM 
fnni- giants  were  already  coverinir  "the  Cbickering" 
with  coarse  ccrcnxuits.  to  huddle  it  away,  when  this 
bright  crealure  stuod  ainiuig  them,  and  it  had  to 
come  to  lite  again  and  give  init  music.  She  played 
the  fust  of  Liszt's  '"Kbapsodies  ITongroisos,"  a 
strangely  brilliant  and  fantastical  affair,  beginning 
much  like  Chopin  in  his  grander,  dee|per  mood,  but 
shifting  through  all  sorts  of  moods  and  fancies,  and 
displaying  every  phase  of  Lisztian  virtuosity.  This, 
as  well  as  the  Concerto,  she  played  entirely  from 
memory,  and  both  must  rank  among  the  most  |ier- 
fect  instances  of  that  pianism  wbicli  kimws  no  dilli- 
culties,  while  it  is  at  the  same  lime  intelligent  and 
tasteful  and  glowing  with  enihn-iasm,  that  have  vet 
hern  witnessed  here.  We  h:ivr  no  disposition  to 
ciunpaic  her,  as  Von  Uulow  has  done,  wiili  .Mnic. 
Schnnnmn,  CI.uins,  ;iiid  uilicrs  of  like  slamlnig  ;  the 
liuic  for  conipari-ou  wilh  full-groun  anist  vluuuiMns 

is  u.il  yet  c e  fo'  one  so  young.      Ilcr  young  imag- 

inalion  now  i«  nahnally  |Meo.  copied  wilh  Liszt  and 
the  new  school  of  pruphets  of  \\birh  the  Abhate  is 
the  bead  ;  for  among  these  she  has  been  educated, 
and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  tendency,  must 
Inivt'  found  much  to  quicken  herenthusiasni.  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  has  also  lent  its  sanction. 
iJnt  it  is  a  Inipclul  sign  of  her  aitistic  future,  that  she 
appieeiates  and  makes  her  ow  n  so  itulv  el.rssical  a 
wink  as  Scliuniann's  C'oncerto,  while,  we  are  told, 
she  is  equally  ready  to  play    from    memory    all    the 


Beethoven  Concertos,  and  those  by  Mendelssohn  and 
others.  The  Liszt-Biilow  influence  can  do  no  harm, 
rather  much  good,  if  at  the  same  time  her  heart  con- 
tinue open  to  these  others. 

Thursday. — Second  Afternoon  Coxceut. 

Overture:  "Mppre.=RfilIp  nntl  Rliii-kliche  Fatirt,"  (Iteculni- 
ed  ut  Sea  ;  a  breeze;  li;ippy  voyage  ;  couiiiifi  into  port). 

M.Mi.li-l--srihii, 

.Song.  ''All.  Perfitlo" Ueetboven. 

Male    l*arep:i-Rosa. 

(toncerto  for  the  Violin,   Ci  major Spohr. 

Carl  Ilosa. 
Symphony,  C  major Sehubert. 

Mendelssohn's  graphic  Overture,  one  of  the  ha|i- 
piest  of  "tone-paintings"  in  the  true  subjective  and 
suggestive  sense,  and  Stdiubert's  gloriously  great 
Symphony,  of  the  "heavenly  length," — his  nihth  and 
last,  which  he  never  himself  hcnril, — have  hoih  bicn 
performed  repeatedly,  and  well,  in  the  Harvard  con- 
certs. Of  course  to  hear  them  through  the  medium 
of  this  gr.inder  orchestra  was  a  satisfaction  like  to 
that  of  making  out  a  face  too  far  off  (such  as  one 
loves  to  study)  through  a  mighty  lens.  The  Sym- 
|iliony  was  mngnificcntly  played  ;  how  waimly,  with 
sweet,  rich,  manly  heart  tones,  the  'cellos  pdeaded 
in  the  Andante!  how  the  double-basses  thundered  in 
the  rush  ami  whirl  of  the  I'inale  ! 

Beethoven's  highly  dramatic  and.  for  him.  Italian 
Scena  was  a.  good  selection  for  Mme.  IIosa  ;  the  best 
resources  of  her  voice  and  art  were  brought  in  play 
tr>  advantage  and  made  a  great  inqires-ion.  Mr. 
CAHt^  Kosa's  violin  jdaying  was  of  the  best  we  ever 
heard  from  him.  The  tone,  if  not  so  largo,  was  less 
forced,  the  style  more  smooth  and  even  and  subdued, 
than  that  into  which  too  much  miscellaneous  concert 
life  had  for  a  time  betrayed  him.  Indeed  the  tone 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  performance  seemed  to 
ns  more  artislie  and  serene,  more  from  wilhin  and 
less  disturbed  by  outer  excitements,  than  before.  The 
beautiful  Adagio  was  played  with  a  fine  feeling,  and 
without  exagireration.  He  held  bis  audience  in  close 
attention  and  \vashcartilv  applauded. 

It  yet  rr-mains  to  chronicle  a  grand  performance  of 
"St.  Paul  ;"  another  of  Beethoven's  "Choral  Svm- 
[)hony,"  about  which  our  conviction  heartily  con- 
firms the  general  rcptu-t,  that  it  was  the  verv  (dimax 
and  hi;.'h  inion  of  the  Festival,  the  first  completely 
successful  rendering  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  this 
country  ;  a  fmirlh  Orchestral  Concert,  including  the 
first  taste  of  Mendel-^sohn's  "Tleformation  Sympho- 
ny ;"  and  finally,  tlu'  ever  pojiidar  old  Oratorios, 
from  which  tiie  Handel  and  IIa_v>ln  Society  derived 
its  name,  the  "Creation"  and  ".Messiah."  Were  not 
I'.ast  Wind  our  enemy,  me  might  have  ernne  more 
shortly  at  all  this  before. 


Etude Chop  in. 

Valse 

ISerceuse '■ 

Scherzo '< 

Those  little  fancy  pieces  by  Schiili'er  are  ns  origi- 
nal, imagiiKitive  and  charming  as  any  piano-forte 
things  produced  since  Sebuinann.,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  hear  them  again.  The  Beethoven  Sona- 
ta (of  the  last  period),  with  all  its  changeful  moods 
and  tempi,  its  chase  of  fleeting  heavenly  yisions,  its 
fitful,  deep  soliloquizings,  and  touching  passages  of 
sorrowful  canlaJ'iU:,  aiul  finally  its  flying  fugue  (onco 
i-elai)sing  into  the  sad  song),  \vas  indeed  a  revelation 
from  the  inner  life.  The  .Mozart  Antlante  ^vas  ar- 
ranged,and  very  faithfully. from  the  G-mim>r  Sympho- 
ny. The  bright  S<'herzo  from  the  Keformation  Sym- 
jiliony,  the  hajipiest  thing  in  it,  it  was  a  ha|q)y 
thought  in  Mr.  l>rcscl  to  transcribe  and  give  ns  for  a 
forelaste.  —  But  we  must  end,  sorry  to  have  \o  deal  so 
briefiy  with  a  seiies  of  ihc  eholce.■^t  musical  occasions 
of  the  ]iast  season. 

During  the  present  week  there  have  occurred  two 
most  inieresiing  concerts  of  the  pupils  <d"  the  Perkins 
Insiitntion  for  the  Blind,  and  the  annual  Musical 
J-'xhibition  of  the  Public  S<dHiols,  (dose  upon  the  heels 
of  the  great  festival,  ami  taking  us  by  surprise,  lioth 
to]>ies  are  loo  important  to  he  disiiatched  in  a  few 
lines,  and  therefore  we  reserve- them. 

By  the  next  number,  too,  we  may  hope  to  have 
gathered  some  report  of  Mr.  Harrison's  (jreat  .Musi- 
cal  Festival,  now  in  progress  in  New  York,  for  which 
a  very  extensive  bill  of  fare  is  otlered. 


Mn-  ])ni  sEi.'s  I'tANO  KicAiiixos.  Thus  far  we 
have  found  no  room  to  conclude  our  record  of  those 
<-lioice  hours  with  so  many  great  composers.  With 
such  an  interpreter,  they  talked  not  in  a  foreign,  vet 
in  an  unworldly,  tongue  lo  us.  The  last  two  "Read- 
ings" (4ih  and  .'ith)  occurred  on  the  last  Thursdays 
of  ^\pril.     \\\^yb  is  the  jirograinmc  of  April  23. 

I'r.-l  ale  an.l  lu-ue liach . 

Siiii.it!! Hiretlioven 

N'ltlunio Cliopin. 

M.izom-kaj" '■ 

roloonise.  . . '■ 

I.Oiillers Scliubert. 

^'alse  t^apriee  alter  Valses  by  SehuberC T.lszt. 

.Votturno Cliopiu. 

Seherzo " 

The  Sonata  was  the  romantic  one  in  I)  minor,  op. 
."il,  which  a  remark  of  Beeihoven's  has  associated  wilh 
Shakespeare's  "Temjiest, "and  when  you  read  the  one 
or  hear  the  other  yon  do  seem  breathing  the  same  at- 
mosphere, and  Prospero's  \vand  is  over  you.  It  was 
cxi|iiisilcly  rendered,  especially  the    airy    Allegrctlo, 

which  is  as  light  and  free   as  Ariel. For  Ids    last 

concert  Jlr.  Presel  bad  for  ihe  first  time  a  day  not 
black  or  stormy,  and  the  hall  was  full  ; 

"I'baDta.'ie.stucUo'' Inl.  SchaetTer. 

Sonata.  A  Hat,  op.  110 IJeethoven. 

.\tt'laute Moz.'irt. 

Iniprouiptu Chopin. 

S<:her.-.o  from  the  '-Pielormatiou  Symphony. ".'VleiKlei.-'jobii. 


WASiltNC.Tox,  Mat  4. — In  the  old  House  of  l!e|i- 
resentaiives  are  now  on  exhibition  all  the  medals  and 
diplomas  awarded  to  American  Conliibuitirs  at  the 
Paris  K.xpositiou  of  ISO".  'J'he  diplonnis,  handsome- 
ly framed,  are  disidaycd  on  stands  that  more  than 
line  the  walls  of  that  noble  hall,  whiU'  ihe  medals,  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze,  are  arranged  in  show  cases 
in  the  centre.  Coiispicuo';s  among  these  bnndreds 
of  diplomas  and  medals  are  four  little  decorations,  of 
insignificant  value  in  themselves  considered,  looking 
mneb  like  the  army  corjis  badges  worn  so  luondly 
by  the  heroes  of  our  war  ;  hut  of  great  i)rice  in  tlu; 
eyes  of  a  Frenchman  from  the  inspiring  memories  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  the  founder  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  ollieial  certificalcs  accompanying  these 
crosses  attest  that  they  arc  awarded  by  the  decree  of 
the  Lm))cror  to  the  persons  named.  One  of  ilie  four 
hears  the  name  of  "C.  F".  Chickeriiig,  of  Boston," 
and  this  wtnild  seem  to  settle  the  vex<al  question  of 
the  pianos.  The  gold  medals  arc  alike  to  the  small- 
est (ietail.save  the  name  of"tlie  recipient.  Mr.  (Jbick- 
ering,  we  all  know,  is  a  gentleman  (jf  estimable  char- 
acter and  standing,  and  a  good  citizen,  hut  it  was 
not  for/Aftt  ;hat  the  Kmperor  decorated  him,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  juinio  i/tulir  and  ihe  liest  of  them  all, 
and  in  ibis  manner  he  thinks  best  to  disiinguish  him 
above  all  ctnrqa-iiiors.  The  greater  honor  conferred 
on  these  four  exhihiiors  is  oiivious  to  the  meanest 
ca|tacitv,  and  the  di.stinciiuu  iniende<l  cannot  be 
doubted  or  denied.  w. 

AVasiungtov,  Ma^  11. — The  Cerinan  ojiera 
troupe  has  been  followed  here  iiy  Mr.  Bateman's 
French  company,  wdiich  by  the  comidelencss  of  all 
its  appointments  and  perfection  of  all  its  j^erforman- 
ces,  gives  an  example  ta  he  heedeil  by  the  German 
and  Italian  com|ianics  ;  fur  no  opera  conspany  for 
many  years  has  put  its  operas  on  the  stai;e  so  care- 
fully and  completely  in  all  details  as  this  French 
troupe.  The  orchestra  is  excelicnt,  the  chorus  sing- 
ers of  fresh,  young  vtiiccs,  the  ladies  lA'  no  small  per- 
sonal altractions,  and  all  of  them  iiunciiliousiy  at- 
tentive to  everything  letpiired  by  tlieir  role.  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  jiicturcsque,  the  scenery  ap- 
propriate, and  even  the  inimjr  details  of  stage  furni- 
lure  carefully  altendeil  to,  as  we  have  not  seen  it 
done  since  the  memorable  days  of  the  old  Havami 
Company.  1  speak  now,  in  reference  to  the  perlbrm- 
aiK-e  of  Iji  !''!!•■  Ih-lenr,  which  followed  F.a  Ijriimle 
IiuvIkssc:  liiis  latter  being  fanuliar  to  you  ami  the 
former  not  yet  sung  in  Boston.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  jjudirssf  as  a  musical  work.  Indeed  any- 
thin;;  more  sparklin;:.  fresh,  and  thoroughly  enjoya- 
ble I  have  seldom  hearil.  It  reminds  meofien  of  the 
joyous  works  of  Mozart,  and  the  ZivihtrjVih!  was  con- 
stantly recalled  to  me  as  the  only  parallel  in  the  sev- 
eral occasions  that  I  beard  it.  I  confess  to  having 
been  not  a  liitle  prejudiced  against  the  Diic/ic.ssa  by 
the  idiotic  adveni'cments  of  the  manau'ement,  whicli 
failed  uiion  the  world  10  admire    its   eigiuh    wonder,      [ 
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wliilo  I  w(nt  to  lienr  this  wiilioiit  liaving  Iicnrd  oi' 
read  a  word  aliout  it.  Tlio  story  is  a  most  felicitous 
liurlesquo  of  the  old  story  of  Helen  and  Paris. 
A^atneiiinoii,  Orestes,  tlio  two  Ajaxes,  Acliillcs, 
('hak'lias,  and  tlio  poor  king  Mciielaus  tip;iire  most 
ainuslnp;ly  upon  tlio  scene.  The  anachronisms  are 
exceedinf;ly  anmsinf^  and  p;o  just  to  the  verge  of  ah- 
Burdity  without  (loi"!?  '""  far,  just  hinting  at  a  thing, 
witiioiit  the  hroad  coarseness  which  characterizes 
most  hurlosqiies.  The  iniisic  is  delightful  from  he- 
ginning  to  cn<l.  The  orchcstr.Ttion  is  rich  in 
harmony,  with  many  novel  and  charming  comhina- 
lions  of  instruments  in  .=onic  of  the  accompaniments. 
The  melodies  are  very  striking  and  fascinating,  hav- 
ing less  of  the  ddiice  music  character  than  those  of  the 
Jhiclii'sse,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  serious  passa- 
ges were  heauliful.  Mile.  Tosttfe  seems  to  liave  made 
the  part  of  La  Belle  Uricne  her  own,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  fitter  representative  of  the  character. 
Setting  aside  one  or  two  defects,  she  is  in  person  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  represent  the  Greek  Queen.  Her 
rcinarkahle  grace  and  ahandon,  aided  by  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  costume,  enabled  her  to 
give  a  most  charming  representation,  and  she  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  applause;  double  and  triple 
encores  nightly  rewarding  her  inimitable  singing  of 
the  song  "Un  war!  sage,"  which  no  singer  that  I  re- 
memlier  could  give  with  such  charming,  irresistible 
abandon  without  passing  the  lino  of  good  taste  which 
she  never  transcends.  It  is  funny  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  every  hand  joins  in  the  plaudits  that  this 
sparkling  little  song  always  elicits.  Fill:,  of  the 
Diicheaae,  becomes  the  Paris  of  this  play,  and  Prince 
Paul  becomes  the  unfortunate  ^felle!aus.  Every  part 
is  most  capitally  delineated,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  them  all  is  the  best  rendered. 

In  this  respect  this  opera  is  more  completely  rep- 
resented than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is 
none  ever  performed  in  this  country  of  lale  years 
that  is  not  entirely  familiar  to  me,  so  that  I  say  this 
seriously  and  in  good  faiih,  meaning  what  I  say.  I 
am  sure  that  ibis  conscientious  and  minute  fidelity  to 
the  smaller  details  of  the  performance  will  receive 
the  unqualified  approval  of  Boston  audiences,  which 
will  listen  with  delight  to  the  charming  music  of  this 
opera.  It  would  be  indeed  a  feast  to  hear  some  of  the 
really  ijreni  operas  so  given,  but  as  yet  the  perfection 
of  performance  of  this  company  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  German  or  Italian  company  that 
ever  sang  in  this  country,  without  exception. 

From  here,  as  I  nnderstand,  Mr.  Bateman's  Com- 
pany goes  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
to  Boston,  where  I  am  confident  that  this  new  opera 
will  draw  adiriiring  crowds  for  weeks.  w. 

[Mope  by  the  Editor. — We  almost  suspect  our 
friend  of  quizzing  in  the  above.  Such  wholesale  ad- 
miration of  Offenbach's  most  empty,  commonplace 
and  heartless  music,  such  likening  of  his  systematic 
])rostitulion  of  Art  to  the  fine  frolic  inspirations  of 
Mozart  in  his  lighter  mood,  such  delight  in  an  ac- 
tress so  coarse  and  utterly  without  refinement  as 
Mine.  Tostce,  and  such  praise  of  singing  no  better 
than  one  may  hear  any  night  in  the  open  air  Cafe's 
Cliantans  of  the  Champs  Elysees, — on  the  part  of  one 
with  whom  we  for  the  most  part  musically  sympa- 
thize— must  he  ironical,  or  else  our  friend's  lot,  mu- 
sically, has  indeed  fallen  in  most  barren  places,  that 
even  Offenbach  can  comfort  him.  Of  course  we  can 
give  the  Bateman  troupe  credit  for  good  acting,  mise 
en  sc^ne,  &c.,  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  but  that  Bos- 
ton is  to  be  congratulated,  musically  or  morally,  on 
this  importation  from  the  lowest  theatres  of  Paris 
(and  it  now  threatens  us  through  tiro  channels,  the 
French  troupe  from  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  Bate- 
man's) is  something  which  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
admit  after  our  frank  statement  of  impressions  from 
the  Dtichesse  several  months  ago.  So,  to  show  at 
least  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  after 
printing  the  letter  from  Washington,  we  will  offset  it 
with  an  article  on  the  same  subject  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.] 


Piiir,Ai)Ei.riti,\,  May  1.5.— Offenbach's  comic 
opera  J.n  Belle  l/elene,  after  much  preliminary  piiffintr. 
was  produced  last  iiiL'ht  at  the  Academy  of  Music  by 
P.!itcinnn's  French  Opera  Companv.  So  far  as  a 
biilliaiit  Mudience,  elegant  stage  effects,  fair  acting 
and  a  moderate  display  of  enthusiasm  contribute  to 
success,  the  performance  was  successful.  So  far  as 
good  music,  artistic  sioL'ing,  genuine  humor  and  o 
proper  regard  for  decency  constitute  success,  it  was 
a  wretched  failure. 

The  text  of  the  Crnml  Pnclics  is  fresh,  original, 
witty  and  amusing;  La  Belle  llelene  does  not  con 
tain  a  witty  passage,  and  has  neither  oricinality  nor 
an  excellent  use  of  ancient  material.  Travesties  of 
Grecian  mythology  are  as  old  as  the  belief  in  Saturn, 
and  not  an  age  has  passed  since  the  ruin  of  that  an- 
cient faith,  in  which  some  humorist  has  not  made  the 
jolly  old  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Home 
the  subject  of  banter  and  parody.  Messrs.  Meilhac 
and  Halcvy  desired  to  write  something  funny  upon 
which  Offenbach  could  exercise  bis  talent.  Their  se- 
lection of  a  purely  classical  subject  does  not  argue 
anything  for  their  inventive  talent.  It  simply  proves 
tliat  thev  were  stranded  npfui  the  shoal  which  catchrs 
all  wits  who  float  in  shallow  waters  ;  and  they  only 
sang  through  a  shell  that  has  for  ages  been  set  for 
the  same  tune. 

There  is  something  intrinsically  absurd  in  a  con- 
ception of  the  mighty  Agamemnon  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  ;  of  King  Menelaus  coming  in  upon  the 
accommodation  train  with  his  hat-box  and  umbrella; 
of  Ajax  guessing  a  conundrum  ;  of  Orestes  securing 
reserved  .seats  for  the  sacrifice  ;  of  Achilles  bathing 
in  modern  costume  in  the  surf;  of  a  soothsayer  mak- 
ing a  collection  of  stamps  for  his  album.  This  is 
fiinnv,  because  it  contains  that  essential  element  of 
all  humor,  utter  inconirruity.  But  what  if  we  lie- 
come  so  familiar  with  utterly  incongruous  things 
that  they  lose  their  peculiar  distinction  and  conse- 
quently their  hnmor  ?  All  this  has  been  done  before; 
the  association  of  very  ancient  men  and  women  with 
modern  ideas,  customs  and  things,  is  robbed  of  ne;ir- 
ly  all  its  amazing  and  startling  characteristics  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  atteni|)ted.  The  incon- 
gruity has  lost  its  savor.  We  could  not  be  induced 
to  laugh  now  at  the  spectacle  of  Julius  C;rsnr  in  a 
high  hat ;  or  of  Hercules  encasing  in  a  prize-fi^ht 
with  bottle  and  sponge.  And  this  second-hand  humor 
is  the  only  kind  that  is  contained  in  the  libretto  of  Z^n 
Belle  llelene .  The  text  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  story 
of  the  fiisht  of  Helen  with  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  award  of  Venus,  giving  him  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  Mile.  Tostee  in  this  latter 
character  constituted  the  most  consummate  parody 
in  the  whole  entertainment. 

The  acting  was  very  good,  but  it  was  not  in  any 
degree  better  than  that  which  can  he  seen  at  anv  first 
rate  minstrel  entertainment :  and  it  was  precisely  the 
same  in  kind.  The  Ajax  First  of  last  night  would 
make  a  successful  "end  man,"  and  Agamemnon 
would  rise  to  eminence  as  a  "conversationalist."  The 
minstrel  companies  produce  scores  of  burlesques 
yearly  that  are  more  original,  and  infinitely  more 
amusing  than  this  one  is  ;  and  their  music  is  better. 
La  Belle  Helene  does  not  contain  an  air.  or  a  chorus, 
or  a  concerted  piece  of  any  kind,  that  is  as  sweet,  or 
as  beautiful  as  the  vast  multitude  of  songs  that  negro 
minstrelsy  has  given  to  the  world.  Not  one  of  the 
melodies  sung  last  night  was  worthy  of  an  encore. 
Indeed,  hut  one  heartv  encore  was  given,  and  that 
was  awarded  to  Mile.  Tostee,  who  was  compelled  to 
sing  a  little  aria  in  the  second  act  three  times  over. 
And  what  was  it  that  exciied  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Philadelphia  audience  to  snch  a  degree  that  the  ac- 
tress was  vehemently  applauded  ;  that  masses  of 
flowers  were  showered  upon  her,  and  that  she  was 
required  to  repeat  ?  It  was  not  the  music,  forthat  is 
beneath  contempt.  It  was  that  Mile.  Tosle'e,  dress, 
ed  as  /,(7  Belle  Llelene  wonld  have  blushed  to  have 
been  attired,  indulged  in  a  queer  trick  of  lifting  her 
gaiter  from  the  stage  and  twisting  it  oddly  over  her 
left  leg.  It  was  not  finna/,  it  was  vuhjnr  and  coarse. 
It  had  a  slangy,  .Takey  air  about  it,  which,  with  a  pe- 
culiar movement  of  her  body — something  between  a 
shake  and  a  shrug — seemed  to  aftVird  intense  amuse- 
ment to  the  male  portion  of  the  audience.  The  fact 
is  discreditable  alike  to  the  person  who  executed  the 
movement  and  to  those  who  applauded  it. 

Mile.  Tosto'e  succeeds  in  this  country  simply  be- 
cause she  does  coarse  things  in  a  rakish  way,  to 
which,  happily,  we  are  not  accustomed.  It  is  not 
her  talent  that  wins  popularity  for  her ;  it  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  she  transplants  the  tricks  of  the  Con- 
cert Saloon  to  the  stage  of  the  Academics.  This 
was  the  only  really  objectionable  thing  in  the 
whole  performance,  if  we  except  the  occasional  double 
entendres  in  the  text  of  the  opera.  But  the  translator 
is  a  careful  man,  and  he  has  purified  the  English 
version  so  that  it  does  not  in  any  great  measure  of- 
fend Anglo  Saxon  taste. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Farewell,  Aristeus.     2.  G  to  7.  "Orphfus."  30 

Neatii  the  broad  shade.  2.   G  major  ami  minor  to 

(/.  ^'Orp/ieus."  .35 

O,  iioihin*^  can  exceed  my  woe.  2.  G  to  e.        "     30 
To  captivate  the  prond  Alemena.  3,  G  to f sharp. 

"Oritheus."  30 
Come,  it  is  honor.  3.  E  flat  to  F.  Duet.  "  GO 
Since  love  has  set  mv  heart.    3.  F  to  n.  '*       30 

Six  pretty  airs  from  "Orpheus,'' which  is  a  clever 
mytholopiral  burlesque.  The  second  Is  a  charming 
pastoral,  and  the  third  one  of  liiana's  spirited  hunt- 
ing songfl.  The  petty  spite  of  the  lesser  gods  and 
goddesses  is  well  taken  off  in  the  fourth,  and  the  fitth 
is  a  comical  duet  between  the  per?onification  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  and  Orpheus,  whe  unwillingly  descends 
to  the  Shades  for  his  wife,  "Since  love"  and  "Aris- 
teus,"  are  also  pretty  airs. 
Awake,  love,  awake.    Serenade  for  1  or  4  voices. 

White.  80 
It  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance,  in    a  serenade 
for  the  sirenad^e  to  be  awake,  and  tppecially  desirable 
when  Fuch  fine  music  is  to  succeed  the  arousing. 
King  Cash.    Comic.     2.     F  to  f.     Howard  Paul.  30 
I've  got  a  new  beau.     2.     A  to  e.  30 

Charming  pay  Quadroon.      2.   C  to  ^.    Newcomb.  30 
On  the  beach  at  Newport.  3.  A  to  f&hi\rp. Stan  field  30 
Four  pleasing  comic  songa,  of  which    the   first  has 
most  substaBce.  and  the  others  are  very  pretty  trifles 
to  sing. 

Instrumental. 

Sabre  Song.     Transcription.  4.  D.  B.  Richards,  40 
Dites  Lui.  "  3.  E.  "  40 

Nymphs  of  the  Fountain.     Caprice.  F  sharp  and 

G  flat.      4.  B.  Birhards.  30 

Three  beauties  by  Richards,   who   wears   well  as   a 
composer.     Do  not  be  frightened  at   the  key   of  the 
last,  as  the  music  fits  very  easily  to  the  fingers. 
Feu-follet.     (Fire-fly).     5.  G  fiat.  Prudent.  70 

Quite  beautiful,    in    a  rich,    warbling,    melodious 
.  style,  and  quite  original.     Good  exhibition  piece. 
Golden  Wedding  Waltz.     2.  C  and  G.      Turner.  SO 

Soniethi:»g  in  thestyleofthe"Fairy  Wedding  TValtz." 
Corn-flower  Waltz.     4  hands.  3.  G.  Russdt.  30 

AVell-known  and  a  great  favorite. 
Postillion.     Variations.     4  hands.     3.     D. 

Brilliant,  and  good  practice. 
Forget-me-not  Waltzes.     3.     F.  Standhnft.  75 

Very  mellow  and  sweet  rausic. 
Deuxieme  Nocturne.     4.     D  flat.  Leijlnch. 

A   fine   melody,  skilfully    interspersed  with   runs, 
trills,  and  arpeggios. 
Rose-hud  Nocturne.     3.     E  flat.  Turner,  30 

Pond  Lilies.     Schottische.     2.     B  flat.   Fei-nald.  30 
Brilliant. 

Books, 

Carmina   Collegensia.     a   complete   collec- 
tion of  the  Songs  of  American  Colleges.  CI.  S2.25 
By  n.  R.  Waite  Full  gilt,     3.00 

Contains  about  3o0  wide  awake  College  Songs,  near- 
ly all  accompanied  with  music,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plfte  collection  extant.  A  splendid  book,  and  will 
circulate  fiir  outside  the  walls  of  Universities.  Twen- 
ty-one colleges  contribute  to  its  contents. 

Abbreviations.  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  keif  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  Italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MusiobyMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounce*,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  j.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Longfellow. 

[Longfellow  sails  to-morrow  from  New  Yoik  in  the 
stciiriier  "Russia"  for  Europe.  The  follow  iii];  irih- 
uto  wns  reiul  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a  private  fMrewell 
dinner  to  the  Poet,  and  we  have  ohtained  froni  its 
author  permission  to  give  it  puMirity,  feeling  that 
the  sentiment  it  embodies  is  that  (jf  unr  uliule  cunn- 
try.—I>nilij  Arlniliser,  Mai/  2G]. 

Our  Poet,  who  has  taught  the  Western  hre-ze 
To  waft  his  songs  before  hini  o'er  the  sens, 
Will  find  them  wlieresoc'er  his  wamlerings  reach, 
Borne  on  the  spreading  tide  of  English  spec-ch, 
Twin  with  the  rhythmic  waves  tliat  kiss    tlie  fartliest 
bcaeh. 

Wliero  shall  the  singing  bird  a  stranger  be 
That  finds  a  nest  for  him  in  every  tree  ? 
How  sliall  he  travel  who  can  never  go 
Where  his  own  voice  the  echoes  do  not  know, 
Where  his  own  garden-flowers   no    lunger    learn    to 
grow  ? 

Ah  gentlest  soul  !  how  gracious,  how  benign 
Urcathesthrough  our  troulded  life  that  voice  ofthine, 
Filled  with  a  sweetness  born  of  liappier  spheres. 
That  wins  and  warms,  that  kindles,  softens,  cheers. 
That  calms  the  wildest  woo  and    stays    the    bitterest 
tears  ! 

Forgive  the  simple  words  that  sound  like  praise  ; 
Tiio  mist  before  me  dims  my  gilded  phrase  ; 
Our  speech  at  best  is  half  alive  and  cobl. 
And  save  that  tenderer  moments  make  n<  bold 
Our  whitening  lips    would    elo-e,    their   truest    truth 
untold. 

We  who  beholil  our  autumn  sun  below 
The  Scorpion's  sign,  against  the  Archer's  bow. 
Know  well  what  parting  means  of  friend  from  friend; 
After  the  snows  no  freshening  dews  deser'tul 
And  what  the  trust  has  marred,  the  suiisbiue  will  nnl 
mend. 

So  we  all  count  tlie  months,  the  weeks,  the  ilavs 
That  keep  thee  from  us  in  unwonted  \vavs. 
Grudging  to  alien  hearths  our  widowed  time  ; 
And  one  imwinds  a  ebw  of  arlle--;  rhyme 
To  track  tlice,  following  still  through   each  remotest 
clime. 

What  wishes,  longings,  blessings,  prayers  shall  be 
The  more  than  golden  freight  that  lloats  with  thee  ! 
Ami  know,  whatever  welccnne  thou  shalt  find, — 
Thou  who  hast  won  the  hearts  of  half  mankind, — 
I'lie  proudest,  fondest  lore  thou  leavest  still  behind  ! 


Bach's  Passion  Music  at   the  Pantheon   in 
Paris. 

|.\t  last,  for  the  first  time,  Bacli's  "Paisimif-mu- 
sik"  ( i.e.  the  first  part  of  it)  has  found  a  hearing  ami 
has  actually  awakened  enthusiasm  in  Paris.  We 
translate  fiom  /^e  .l/'iif «/?■<,' of  May  111]. 

Here  surely  is  a  courageous  and  noble  enter- 
prise, which  does  honor  to  all  who  have  borne 
part  either  in  the  project,  or  the  permission  or 
the  execution. 

The  Clergy  of  .Sainte  Genevieve  (the  Pantlie- 
on),  in  allowing  the  monument  reared  bv  Snuf- 
flot  to  be  used   for  the  performance  of  master- 


works  of  religious  art,  add  to  its  primitive  desti- 
nation another  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
was  given  to  it  by  the  Constittiant  Assembly  in 
17'.)1  and  by  the  government  of  July,  when  they 
de.'iiliMl  that  this  Christian  temple  should  be 
closetl,  to  liecnmc  a  burial  place  for  great  men. 

The  Pantheon  is  re-opened,  but  no  longer  as  a 
<'old  scpulchn^,  j)ompously  certifying  to  the  emjjti- 
ness  of  human  grandeurs ;  it  becomes  a  new  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  great  men,  who  have  deposited 
llii'ir  genius  in  ihi'ir  works,  shall  cotitinue  to  live 
and  coinmiiTU'  with  their  fellow  b.'ings  by  the 
power  of  Art,  lliat  divine  fire  which  they  have 
not  snattdicd  from  lu'aven,  like  the  Titan  of  the 
fable,  but  which  they  have  received  at  birth  from 
the  inunlliceiu'e  of  the  Creator. 

A\'e  are  not  of  those  who  will  comlcnin  this 
hospitality  accordid  by  Kcligion  to  -Vrt. 

What  more  natm'.il  than  to  sing  the  di\itie 
mysli'rirs  in  llic  very  place  wle-rc  they  are  cele- 
brated V  Wliy  sliould  not  tlie  house  of  (iod 
serve  for  llie  works  of  artists  wdio  have  ])Iaeed 
their  genius  at  the  service  of  tlie  faith,  and  for 
till'  executants  who  consecrate  tlu-ir  ttileiit  to 
till'  inti'rprctalioti  of  those  works? 

This  good  will  of  the  clergy  has  rendered  pos- 
sible the  foundation  of  the  .S'ocvV/e  rfcs  Oratorioa, 
by  jilacing  at  its  disposal  a  vast  Incfilc.  which,  if 
it  does  not  possess  ideal  acoustic  rpialities,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  lending  itself  by  its  form  to  the 
recpiirements  of  great  choral  performances.  ^V(! 
welcome  it  the  more,  because  this  new  insfitu- 
lion,  as  we  hope,  will  fill  a  most  strange  void 
in  so  eideetic  a  country  as  ]-"ranee.  AN'liat  !  we 
]irofess  admiration  for  the  musicians  of  geiiins, 
and  we  have  been  livin<r  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  liach  and  Handel  1  In  I'.ngland, 
in  (iermany,  in  .Vtnerica.  they  perform  tlu-ir  Or- 
atorios every  day.  while  in  France,  the  mo*t  civ- 
ilized nation  of  I'.urope.  at  Paris,  the  metropolis 
where  all  the  gUu'ies  of  all  countries  come  to  get 
tlieir  sanction,  we  have  Iiad  to  admire  the  great 
choral  works  on  trust  and  take  the  word  of  others 
as  to  their  immortal  worth  I 

Thanks  to  the  new  Oratorio  Society,  the  im- 
portant work  of  popularizing  Art,  begun  by  M. 
Pasdeloup  (in  his  classical  Orchestral  ConcertsJ 
at  the  Ciripie-Xapoleon,  is  about  to  receive  an 
indispensable  complement.  And  here  we  ren- 
di'r  justice  to  JI.  Pasdeloup.  One  is  sure  of 
meeting  him  wherever  there  is  a  work  of  musi- 
cal initiation  to  bo  accomplislicd  :  uever  does  his 
courage  recoil  before  flie  difllculties  of  an  enter- 
prise ;  his  zeal  is  always  ready  to  wave  the  torch 
of  progress  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  spread 
around  by  routine  and  by  apathy.  This  time 
again,  in  attacking  at  the  outset  the  Passion  of 
Piach,  he  lias  taken  the  bull  resolutely  by  the 
horns.  In  placing  on  his  first  programme  Han- 
del by  the  side  of  the  immortal  John  Sebastian, 
he  at  once  brought  the  public  in  contact  with 
the  two  giants  of  Oratorio. 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  emotion  that, 
on  penetrating  Into  the  Pantheon  on  Thursilay 
evening,  we  saw  (imposing  spectacle  '.)  a  gigan- 


tic platform  built  up  at  the  further  end  of  the 
church,  adorned  with  400  performers  who  were 
about  to  interpret  llie  first  part  of  the  Passion 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  Handel's  ihir  l„  Si.  Crilla. 

Ni'Ver  had  such  a  siglit  struck  our  eyes  befiiie, 
and  we  coulil  have  believed  we  were  assislliii  at 
one  of  those  pm-fornianees  across  the  Channel  or 
the  llhine,  of  wdiicli  Fnuieh  musicians  cannot 
hear  without  lilushing  for  our  relative  inferiority. 
The  iiiiddle  of  Ihe  ].l,illiirm  w.is  occupied  by  a 
nunierous  orehesfra.  ]ihiccd  between  the  two 
choirs  which.  In  the  work  of  Ilach.  held  •■ontinual 
dialogue  with  one  another.  .\l  the  top  of  the 
platform,  opposite  Ihe  door  of  entrance,  a  great 
oriran  had  been  set  up  for  the  occasion.  Ibdow, 
on  the  ri^dit  and  on  the  left,  two  choirs  of  eliil- 
dren,  uiiforluii.itely  too  li-w  in  nimibcr,  had  been 
placed,  purtly  to  rcli.luri'e  the  s.ipranos  and  con- 
traltos, partly  to  play  a  |)art  inih'pendciit  of  tin- 
two  choral  masses,  as  they  did  ill  the  grand  in- 
trodiiclory  cliorus. 

What  can  we  say,  after  a  single  hearing,  of 
Hach's  I'assi'jii  music,  the  work  of  a  glaiil,  which 
bv  a  language  that  is  austere  and  even  rude,  by 
its  herculean  structure,  by  its  giganti  -  propor- 
tions, quite  eonfoumis  our  musical  taste  so  flaf- 
tercil  by  the  Infinite  subtleties,  tlie  caressing 
cajoleries,  and  the  voluptuous  relineinents  of 
modern  arl  I 

Here  are  no  pelfy  nuans,  none  of  those  far- 
fetelu-d  cfVeets  of  sonority,  those  contrasts  of 
shade  ami  color,  destined  to  kei-ji  awake  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer  by  (l.itfering  his  nerves  of 
sensation.  The  whole  idlect  consists  in  the  force 
musical  invention  properly  s]ieaklng,  in  the  cor- 
rei-tness  id' cNpressIon,  and  In  that  jiowcr  of  con- 
ception w-Iierewilh  the  all-iiowi-rfiil  musii-Ian  man- 
ai'cs,  as  if  it  were  mere  play,  the  complicated  in- 
terlocking of  sc-veral  choral  masses,  often  Iiide- 
i-,endent  of  each  other,  and  of  an  on-Iu-stra  which 
.•K-companK-s  them,  but  without  saying  the  same 
thing  that  they  do. 

Tlie  first  chorus,  in  K  minor,  colo.ssal  portico 
of  a  colossal  work,  confounds  one  by  tlie  nnpar- 
alleled  grandeur  and  the  masculine  simplicity  of 
style,  at  the  same  time  that  It  startles  by  the  pow- 
er ofconiblnation  whieli  liach  there  displays.  In 
fact,  while  the  second  chorus  mingle  their  voices 
with  those  of  the  first,  uttering  mournful  excla- 
mations, a  tlilid  choir,  of  children,  intone  in  uni- 
son a  Choral,  whieli  stands  out  in  relief  against 
the  dlfTerent  designs  made  by  the  orchestra  and 
voices. 

Unfortunately  the  weakness  of  the  choir  of 
children,  and  a  c-ertain  confusion  in  the  sonorous 
waves,  injured  the  cfTect  of  this  piece,  to  which 
no  pendant  could  be  found  in  the  work  of  any 
musician. 

This  immense  page,of  an  Intensity  of  expression 
never  surpassed,  unrolls  majestical  and  calm,  like 
a  mightv  river  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  without 
the  noise  of  dashing  waves,  without  tumultuous 
ebtdition. 

This  "randeur,  calm  because  It  feels  its   force, 
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these  siiiipla  processes  of  inslruiiuMiliitioii,  con- 
found onr  car  liabiUiatecl  to  llic.  dnintincsscfl  of 
nioilcrii  insti'imicntalioii  anil  pcrvciii'il  l>y  llic 
abuses  of  tlie  ]iiclnrcs(]ue  slyle.  Hut  is  llicre, 
notliirii;  lieaiililul  in  naline  Imt  its  crises,  lis 
frcal<s  anil  violent  convulsions''  The  llviil  tint 
ofllic  walls  ol'a  cratei-,  the  snnilire  physioi.Miiiiiiy 
of  a  stoi-iny  sky,  the  aspect  of  threateninj;  clonils 
frinp:cil  liy  tlie  fays  of  llie  moon,  are  ]ioetie 
tliinns  no  iloubt;  bnt  tint  full  lij;ht,  tlie  open 
conntrv.  the  full  life,  in  their  liarniony,  their 
pouei-,  their  every-il.iv  normal  aspect,  have  not 
these  their  l)iMnly  likewise  V 

It  is  well  ki  own  how  I'.ich's  Pa.<finn  is  eon- 
eeiverl.  The,  mnsieian  has  followed  step  by  step 
the  text  of  the  evan;.»elist.  The  role  of  the  nar- 
rator is  taken  by  a  tenor,  that  of.Tesnsby  a  bary- 
tone, that  of . Tildas  by  a  bass.  Whenever,  in  the 
recital,  the  people  or  a  collection  of  individuals 
take  np  the  word,  the  simple  or  the  double  cho- 
rus intervenes.  The  text  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  pieces  (choruses  or  airs)  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  whicli  the  recital  of  the  I'lis- 
sion  inspires  in  the  Christian  heart ;  outbursts  o( 
love  and  faith,  sad  reflections  on  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  consummated 
by  the  infinite  mercy  : — such  is  the  ordinary  sub- 
ject of  these  pieces,  in  -whieli  the  musician  re- 
serves to  himself  the  ijreatest  libertj'.  Another 
musical  element  whicli  traverses  the  recital  and 
which,  while  lendins  variety  to  the  work,  causes 
the  religious  impression  to  predominate,  is  the 
Choral. — severe  form,  which  consists  of  a  vocal 
harmony  in  four  parts,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan. 

We  remarked  on  Thursday  that  the  organ  was 
too  prominent  in  the  attack  of  these  chorals  and 
had  at  first  to  rally  the  somewhat  hesitating 
voices.  But  when  these  had  recovered  their 
aploml),  and  the  organ,  fading  into  the  back- 
ground, no  longer  attenuated  their  magic,  there- 
suit  was  an  incomparably  grand  effect. 

In  the  niMst  of  so  great  a  number  of  pieces,  all 
marked  by  the  lion's  grasp,  it  would  be  difHcnlt 
on  a  first  hearing,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  work 
which  snatches  you  away  from  all  your  habits 
and  for  whicli  your  temperament  has  to  be  made 
over  as  it  were,  not  to  let  many  beauties  pass  by 
unperceived.  Among  the  passases  which  struck 
us  most,  we  ^viU'cite  the  introductory  chorus; 
most  of  the  recitatives  of  Jesus,  stamped  with  a 
force  of  expression  and  a  nobility  quite  admira- 
ble; the  recitative  of  the  Alto  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  two  flutes,  of  which  the  final  cadence  is 
one  of  those  godsends  only  possible  with  Baeli ; 
the  Choral  :  C'ext  hi  Brcbis  fidele,  of  which  the 
melody,  so  touching  and  so  natural,  easily  im- 
presses it.self  upon  the  memory  ;  and  finally  the 
explosion  of  indignation  expressed  by  the  author 
in  the  civace :  And  irill  not  Jieaven's  lir/h/niiir/ 
smile  them  ! 

The  principal  solos  were  well  filled  by  Mme. 
Vandcnheuven-Duprez,  and  Messrs.  Faure  and 
BoUaert.  Mme.  Duprez  executed  this  so  dan- 
gerous music  of  Bach  with  that  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  singing  and  that  consummate 
style  which  allows  her  to  essay  all  kinds  of  music 
with  security.  On  his  part,  M.  Faure  sang  the 
recitatives  of  Jesus  with  all  his  peculiar  unction 
and  with  the  exquisite  art  which  he  is  known  to 
possess.  M.  BoUaert  acquitted  himself  most  hon- 
orably in  the  often  ungrateful  part  of  the  narra- 
tor.    This  part,    written   in    tones   which  some- 


times overstep  the  ordinary  range  of  the  tenor 
voice,  was  rendered  by  I\r.  liollai-rt  with  the  .skill 
of  a  consummate  musician.  We  may  add  that 
the  very  characteristic  thnhrc  of  his  voice  has  a 
remarkable  reach  ;  tliroiigliout  the  vast  length  of 
the  nave  the  sound  reaches  the  hearer  (dear  and 
pure,  the  faithful  mci-senger  of  the  word,  which, 
with  him,  is  never  lost. 

As  to  the  other  soloists,  we  praise  the  good 
will  with  which  they  associated  themselves  with 
an  enterprise  so  worthy  of  an  artist's  sympathy. 
.  .  .  M.  Pa.sdeloup  has  shown  a  great  authority 
in  conducting  this  army  of  executants  mananivre- 
iiig  for  the.  first  lime  on  a  field  .so  dilheult.  If 
the  choruses  had  not  that  perfect  unity  of  attack, 
tliat  precision  of  enseiTible  boasted  by  our  Ger- 
man neighbors,  need  we  wonder  ?  In  truth  the 
German  mothers  transmit  to  their  children  the 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Bach,  at  the  age  when 
French  mothers  teach  their  sons  to  recite  the  Pa- 
ter Nuster. 

(Correspondence  of  London  Musicul  ^VorM  ) 

You  are  aware  that  M.  Pasdeloup,  conductor 
of  the  "Popular  Concerts"  here,  has  founded  a 
society  called  La  Societe'  i!en  Oratorios.  That  he 
is  determined  to  use  his  new  Institution  to  good 
purpose  was  proved  on  the  7th  Inst.,  when  Bach's 
Pd.s.si'o))  (according  to  St.  i\Iatthew)  was  given 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  band  and  chorus  number- 
ed 400,  and  among  the  principals  was  M.  Faure, 
who  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  performance,  which  must  be  looked  up- 
on as  quite  experimental  in  its  character.  The 
effect  of  the  music  was  all  that  could  have  been 
wislicd  by  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vance of  true  art.  Some  of  the  critics,  but  more 
especially  he  of  DArl  Hfurticnle,  have  written 
quite  excitedly  about  it.  Here  are  one  or  two 
of  Lacome's  ejaculations  :  "What  ijenius  breathes 
in  all  this  colossal  conception  !  What  astonish- 
mz  development  in  the  final  chorus  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  magnificent  introduction!  AVhat  vigor  I 
What  clearness  !  And.  in  the  simple  melodies, 
what  charming  use  of  the  orchestra  !"  Finally, 
Bach  is  pronounced  "the  great  musician,  the  in- 
itiator, the  man  of  all  time."  Clearly  the  world 
is  moving  on  when  John  Sebastian,  after  being 
tried  by  his  most  elaborate  work,  is  so  spoken  of 
in  a  French  journal.  That  it  moves  towards 
this  special  development  is  one  result  of  1\I.  Pas- 
deloup's  earnest  labors.  Baron  Hausseman  need 
be  at  no  loss  for  the  name  of  his  next  new  street. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
Y. 

Beilin,  Sept.  5,  1S32. 

Good  evening,  old  Burmann  ! 

Now  you  ought  to  ask  me  where  I  have  been 
for  so  long,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  so  long  away  from  you  because  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  come  on  here, 
"and  so  we  live  merrily  on."  But  properly  I 
should  first  have  thanked  you  for  your  pleasant, 
kind,  circumstantial  letter  ;  it  contained  some 
rare  nonsensical  stulf,  and  had  quite  the  flavor 
of  some  of  our  former  expeditions.  Pray  don't 
take  amiss  my  sub.sequent  silence.  I  really  had 
no  time  whatever  fiir  writing,  and  indeed  I  have 
none  at  this  moment,  but  being  this  evening  in 
ray  old  Berlin  room,  where  I  have  been  pacing 
up  and  down  feeling  rather  unwell,  our  jolly 
South  German  days  suddenly  recurred  to  my 
mind  :  so  I  must  write  to  \  ou,  and  ask  how  you 
are  getting  on,  and  beg  you  to  send  me  a  few 
lines.  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
me,  you  would  do  so  at  once.  Xow  pray,  old 
fellow,  let  me  hear  from  you,  for  I  do  long  to 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  the  whole  of  pret- 
ty Munich  likewise.  Would  I  were  only  there 
once  more  !  then  our  happy  days   should    be    rc- 

*  From  Xohl's  collection  of'-Letters  of  Distinsuished  Musi- 
cians: GInck,  Haydn.  P.  E.  Bicb,  Weber,  .\ieudclssohn." 
Translated  by  Lady  \Vall\ce. 


newed.  At  present  things  look  somewhat 
gloomy  around  me,  and  I  have  had  rather  a  dis- 
mal, (iisagreeable  time,  of  it  I  Y'ou  already  know 
that  I  had  an  attack  of  cholera  in  Paris  that  very 
much  weakened  me.  Since  then  I  continue  to 
sillier  from  my  slomach  and  nerves,  and  no  day 
do  I  feel  quite  well  or  cheerful;  moreover,  I 
have  lost  a  great  many  of  my  nearest  relations 
and  friends-"  I  heard  of  the  last  death  only  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  all  this  has  made  me  feel  mu.-h 
depressed  :  a  few  gay  and  cheering  words  from 
you,  therefore,  would  be  doubly  wi-lcome,  so  you 
will  write,  I  feel  sure,  knowing  how  I  long  to 
hear  from  you.  Xo  doubt  you  continue  to  live 
as  tranquilly  and  comfortably  as  when  I  was  with 
you.  You  'write  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
music  at  the  Kerstorfs,  but  this  is,  of  course,  all 
at  an  end  now  :  I  little  thought,  when  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  in  Paris,  that  he  would  so  soon  be 
taken  from  us.  It  is  a  terrible  lo.ss  to  his  family  ; 
I  really  believe  he  bad  the  best  disposition  of 
them  all ;  but  I  trust,  with  this  exception,  there 
is  no  otlier  void  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances. 
Is  your  wife's  indisposition  quite  gone  V  You  do 
not  say  what  her  ailment  was.  I  rejoice  much 
to  hear  that  your  son  Carl  is  now  an  actual 
though  nota  titular  Chamber  Musician  ;  no  doubt 
he  w'ill  fjet  on  well  in  the  world — "like  father, 
like  son."  The  father,  however,  plays  on  the 
clarionet  In  a  ...  .  Here  I  omit  a  great  many 
encomiums  that  might  have  made  you,  as  well  as 
your  son,  very  conceited  anil  inflated,  whereas  in 
your  case  nothing  ought  to  be  inflated  but  your 
cheeks  in  a  forle. 

I  could  not  get  your  article  into  the  French 
papers,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the  ed- 
itors, and  I  am  at  dag£!ers  drawn  with  their  chief 
authority,  Fetis;  we  do  indeed  hate  each  other 
heartily.  Now,  as  he  edits  the  only  musical  pa- 
per in  Paris,  and  the  others  do  not  accept  arti- 
cles of  the  kind,  I  have  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish, and  sent  it  to  an  editor  in  London,  whom  I 
know  pretty  well  (Mr.  Ayrton,  of  the  "Harmo- 
nium"), anil  hope  it  may  have  the  result  you 
wish.  But  I  fear  that  in  England  the  proposal 
will  not  meet  witli  the  sympathy  you  expect,  for 
there,  as  you  are  aware,  they  cling  very  much  to 
thincs  as  they  are,  and  are  shy  of  any  novelty, 
and  for  this  reason  their  clarionet  player,  M. 
■Willmann  is  all  in  all  to  them.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  insert  it  in  the  papers 
here  ?  Although  I  do  not  myself  know  the  peo- 
ple, I  could  at  all  events  manage  to  have  it  put 
ill  with  some  introductory  words  of  commenda- 
tion. They  owe  this  indeed  to  themselves,  for  in 
Berlin  every  votary  of  the  clarionet  knows  you  ; 
so  I  think  far  greater  success  might  be  looked  for 
here.  Write  to  me,  then,  whether  I  am  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter,  and  should  you  wish  me 
to  do  so,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  article,  as  I 
have  left  the  former  one  in  England.  Tell  me, 
too,  a  great  dealabout  my  pretty  Munich  girls: 
indisposed  and  out  of  sorts  as  I  am  to-day,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  terribly  cross  looks  I  cast  ou  my 
paper,  I  become  somewhat  more  cheerful  by  even 
thinking  of  them.  I  should  have  liked  much  to 
see  Therese  in  the  black  dress,  her  graceful  fig- 
ure must  have  looked  charming  in  it;  when  you 
see  her,  "ive  her  many  greetings  from  me,  and  if 
you  don't  see  her,  go  on  purpose  to  see  her,  and 
take  them  to  her  :  you  must  pass  her  house  every 
morning,  whether  or  no.  It  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Delphine  [von  Schauroth]  play; 
but  no  doubt  the  whole  family  are  highly  oflend- 
ed  with  me,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  a 
sinsle  letter.  I  began  to  write  to  her  in  Paris, 
finished  the  letter  in  London,  and  put  it  in  the 
post,  when,  two  days  afterwards,  it  was  returned 
to  me  because  the  postaie.  if  appeared,  was  not 
properly  paid.  Since  then  I  have  made  no  fur- 
ther attempts.  No  doubt  they  will  be  very  aii- 
gry,  but  I  have  been  all  along  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble humor  for  writing,  as  you  will  perceive^  by 
this  letter,  which  is  good  for  nothins,  but  if  it 
brings  an  answer  from  you,  it  will  be  good 
enouah  !  I  am  as  surly  as  an  old  torn  cat ;  I 
should  like  the  whole  world  to  be  hanged.  But 
in  spite  of  my  miseries,  give  my  love  to  all  pret- 
ty sirls.  amonL'  whom  I  include  Margotti,  Slaud- 
a'cher,  Stunz,  Poissl  (Senior  and  Junior),  Asch- 
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er,  Sc'liiilcin,  Horn,  &c.  ;  alsii  lo  all  diMi-  fVirnils 
anil  wortliy  men,  amnii^  whuin  I  inrlijile  Mme. 
Vcspcnuann,  ihe  J  Niimmm  lli-s  Aiuller,  JlniP. 
Haydn,  l)cl|iliiiii-,  .nid  'I'lirn-sc.  l!iMmMiiln.'r  me 
to  Lc'^>rani|,  ami  tin-  wli.jlc  llim^cl  f'lniilv;  don't 
on  any  acconnt  rcmi'mlicr  nir  in  Clndaiil,  but  to 
your  dear  wife  and  sons  insti'ad,  tu-iee  as  often 
at  least  as  tliey  eare  In   liear   it.      Ami   now    fiir- 

ive  tliis  stnpid  letter,  Init  answer  it;  so  adieu  ! 
may  yon  lie  well  and  liH|i[)y,  and  wisli  for  me 
that  my  <-ross  mood  may  ^n  far,  far  awav  !  I  do 
wish  I  were  in  Jilnnieh,  Imt  I  eannot  net  ofl  from 
here  dnrincr  the  winter.      Then,   however,  comes 

prini;  ami  I  to  von,  I  lio|ie.      F.irrwell  ! 
Yonrs, 
Fkli.\  j\Ii-..Nnf.i,ssoiix-I!A  I;  rrioi.i.Y. 


VI. 


ncrliii,.Tiin.  19.  1S^3. 


duet    \  on    besftoke. 
tend    lo    f;ive    more 


Dear  Rarmann, 

I  herewith  send  von  th 
"None  but  a  roL'ne  will  p 
than  he  has."      Tin'  title  is 

(ili.WD  III  0 

CnilsrANDK   P.AR   M.    UAHRMANN, 
COMPOSE    SI:R  UN   TUKME   FVV'IHI    DE    M.    n\ERMANN, 

I'OtJIt  MAD.\MH  liAKIlMANN, 

r\lt 

F.  MENDHr,SS0IIN-nAltTllOl,nV,    KNTRK  At;TliKS. 

for  it  mi^ht  jn.st  as  well  be  by  any  other  dillenmt 
com[Hiser.  At  all  events,  do  with  it  wdiat  you 
choose;  if  you  cannot  make  use  of  it,  alter  it  to 
suit  your  son,  strike  out  ami  put  in  what  you 
please,  and  make  .somelliin^  yood  out  of  it,  which 
mean.s  (diam^e  it  allofrelher.  'I'lie  followini:  are 
my  intentions:  s<-e  the  first  movement,  of  which 
your  theme  forms  the  snbjeel, ;  mv  f.imv  painled 
I'  nil!  Herr  Sli on  after  von  had  won  all  his 
money  at  whist,  ,ind  he  h;id  down  into  a  jiassion 
(you  will  soon  s.i-  hini.  ;;ivi'  him  my  compli- 
ments) ;  in  the  adau'io,  I  wish.-d  lo  iiive  yon  a 
retros|iect  of  our  last  dinner  al  lleinrieh  Beer's, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  compose  i(.  The  clario- 
net depicts  my  arilent  yearnine.s,  while  the  tre- 
mor of  the  ISasset  horn  represenW  the  iirtnnblin;; 
of  my  stnm.'ich.  ']'lie  last  movement  is  purposely 
kept  cole!,  because  you  are  {roint;  lo  Knssia. where 
the  temperalnre  is  supposed  to  be  <lillo.  I\Iav 
Heaven  [irotcel  yon  by  I'nrs  !  I  do  not  send  the 
piec(!  for  yniir  son  to-d.iy  for  si'veral  riMsons,  the 
lirst  lieinj  llial  il  is  mil  \  il  lieL'iin,  and  therefore  is 
not  yet  fiiii-hcd  :  but  I  will  set  lo  woik  at  it  ear- 
ly to  morrow.  (  bei;  you  will  write  me  a  i\'W 
words  Iroiii  Kiiuii;slicij:,  In  let  mi'  know  \oi.ir 
travcOlini:  route  and  vonr  address,  that,  if  neces- 
sary, I  may  forward  the  piece  lo  yon;  for  even 
if  it  were  now  ready,  I  slionld  have  lo  send  il  by 
the  ililhjctiri',  as  it  must  be  arraiiL'ed  with  orches- 
tral ]iarts,  which  would  cost  lu'avy  pns|ai;e  ;  be- 
sich's,  it  would  not  reaeh  you  now.  So  write  me 
everylhins  niinntcly.  .\t  all  events  I  will  do  it 
as  (jnickly  as  I  can.  Since  I  wrote  lo  you.  nolli- 
iiij;  new  lias  nccurn'd  here;  in  the  political  hori 
zon  alone  we  have  an  inlerestinc;  novelty.  Mad- 
ame Beer  has  sent  nu^  a  lary:e  sweet  cake,  and 
when  I  eat  a  ]iicce  of  it,  I  always  think  of  you, 
as  it  is  so  jinod  that  I  should  lilie  you  to  faste  it. 
How  does  Kiniifr.sberi;  look  V  Kiiuihi.  and  hUbi ! 
Pray  why  did  you  so  carefully  couccmI  from  me 
that  you  have  such  a  pretty  niece  ?  If  I  had  not 
gone  to  take  leave  of  you  I  slionld  not  know  it 
now.  I  was  yesterday  evenin;;  wilh  Iluhnel, 
who  ask(4il  so  mmdi  about  you,  and  had  so  much 
lo  say  about  your  amiability,  that  I  could  have 
wished  yotl  in  the  land  where  pepper  prows, 
were  yon  not  luckily  bound  for  the  land  wdierc 
russiadcather  ■irows.  (iofl  forL'ive  this  miserable 
attempt  at  wit.  but  I  ri'ally  don't  know  what 
more  to  write  to  fill  up  the  parre. 

I  enclose  a  letter  for  my  Russian  pianist[Kohl- 
re.if],  who  is  a  capital  (ellow.  A.sk  David,  in 
Dorpat,  wdiere  he  lives,  for  T  don't  know.  And 
now  a  kind  farewell  to  both,  and  may  (lod  send 
His  blessinji  on  vonr  cold  jonrnev,  and  mav  it 
be  attended  with  success  and  ^ooil  fortune.  We. 
shall,  I  hope,  meet  in  i\Iunii  li  next  autumn,  at 
'  the  time  of  the  October  festival  and  other  jovial 
"loings.  Yours, 

FkI.IX   JlKNDICI.SSOnX-B.MtTIIOI.PY. 


•  I'rnin  flic  mi^ogrfiph  in  the   Iloval  St.ate    Library   in  Mu- 
■li.     Dati-,  1S3:S. 


Bfrliu,  J:m.  19,I?33. 
Dear  Knhbeif, 

A  favorable  opportunity  offers  to  recall  myself 
to  your  recollection,  and  to  convey  to  you  my 
jiood  wishes.  I  beir  to  m.ike  you  acquainted  wilh 
a  vcuy  dear  fi  ieml  of  mine,  the  celebrated  clar- 
ionet-|ilaycr  R[U'niann,  of  Munich,  and  I  hope 
that  yon  will  receive  him  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, lie  is  one  of  the  best  musicians  I  know; 
one  of  tlie  I'e^v  who  carry  everyone  alonjr  with 
them,  and  who  feel  the  true  life  and  fire  of  mu- 
sic, and  to  whom  music  has  become  speeidi.  And 
as  I  feel  quite  certain  that  his  playini;  will  en- 
idiant  you,  as  much  as  it  enchants  me,  and  that 
it  will  lie  also  a  pleasure  to  you  to  become  ae- 
(piamted  wilh  suidi  an  amiable  and  kind  hearted 
man,  I  n;ive  him  this  letter  to  yon,  thou;;h  I  don't 
know  how  to  address  it.  I  hope  it  may  reach 
you,  and  that  you  will  make  a  sroat  deal  of  mu- 
sic loaetlier,  for  he  too  must  hear  you  [>lay  much 
and  often. 


The  'Wonders  of  Musical   Criticism.— New 
Lights  on  the  Festival. 

The  Prorli/'iii'r  Jnnnnif  sent  a  crilic  lo  IJosIon  lo 
refioit  of  the  Triennial  Musical  Festival,  and  a  friend, 
kimlly  thoughlfiil  for  our  nniusement,  has  saved  up 
and  sent  to  us  the  wdiolp.  budget  of  his  Icllors.  We 
propose  to  .sliare  iho  fan  with  our  readers.  The 
whole  collection  would  lie  curious  and  pleasant  rcad- 
in<r,  hut  we  must  limit  onrselves  to  choice  selections, 
ht'trinninf;,  liy  way  of  descriptive  Overture,  wilh  the 
following;  hold  sketch  of 

Ai.riNi;  sn.Ni'.RV. 

Yon  give  me  so  little  spare  that  I  nuHt  skii>  nil 
oursidi:  niatters,  and  i:ike  von  al  once  into  Music  Ilall. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  ilcscrihe  it  :  1  will  say  cnly 
that  wlicn  yon  have  scaled  yourself  in  the  first  hal- 
cony  opposite  the  stiiL'C,  l!ie  impression  von  ;rct  is 
that  of  iinnicnsiiy.  What  contrilinlcd  not  a  litlle  lo 
the  ciVcet  in  my  case  no  doniit,  was  the  vast  ocean  of 
human  heads  that  1  saw  before  me,  all  of  wdiich,  hy 
some  law  of  contrast,  looked  lo  me  reniarkahly  small. 
I'h'cry  sipiare  inch,  up  stairs  and  down,  was  covered 
wilh  llieni.  Vast  indeed  the  hall  that  can  contain,  as 
this  flld,  witlinnt  overflowing,  a  full  representation  of 
all  the  he:inty,  fisliion.  wealth,  intellect  and  reline- 
nient  to  he  found  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  this, 
our  great  naiional  metrofinlis  of  music. 

Towering  from  the  hack  L'ronnd  of  the  stage  rises 
the  fireai  (rather  tile  tlrand}  Organ;  so  colossal  in 
its  proportions  that  it  seems  rpiite  close  to  you  as 
yon  sit  in  the  gallery  jit  the  opposite  end  :  so  close  that 
you  feel  you  can  alniost  streleh  out  your  hand  and 
toneh  it.  Its  asseiidilace  of  huge  and  lofty  pipes  of 
silvery  metal  remind  vfm  of  some  gigimlic  glacier 
shooting  nji  into  the  idonds  from  some  .Swdss  7Hci-  r/c 
rilri<:i:.  Imagine  how  much  this  resemblance  was 
heighlened  ui.day  hy  two  Alpine  slopes  flanking  the 
organ  on  either  side,  and  covered  wdth  female  singers 
inmimeralile,  disidaying  of  course  all  those  lovely 
rainbow  tints  which  make  iliosc  Swiss  sunsets  so 
glorious.  On  the  right  (as  ycai  face  the  stage)  the 
C^ontralto  slope  was  surmounted  hv  .a  sombre  cloud 
of  IVisses,  wdule  on  the  left  an  equally  dark  cloud  of 
Tenors  crowned  the  slope  of  tiie  Sopranos.  The 
centre  of  the  stage,  at  the  foot  of  the  (ireat  Glacier, 
was  covered  with  an  orchestra  of  11.')  musicians;  a 
fit  and  jiropcr  frame  work  and  supjiort  for  the  vocal 
orchestra  .above  thcin  of  747  singers. 

Schumann's  conciirto,  &c 
This  concerto,  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  and  all, 
is  nndouhledly  a  very  fine  ]iicec  of  music,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  wiiii  feelings  of  deep  shame  and  humilia- 
tion, that  I  confess  that  I  ''didn't  see  it,"  nay,  that  I 
can't  appreciate  concertos  at  all  at  all.  The  great 
object  of  a  eonccrlo  is  not.  like  an  overiure.  a  sym- 
phony, or  a  sonata,  to  tell  us  a  musical  story,  or  to 
(Kiint  for  us  a  musical  jiieture,  hut  to  show  off  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  principal  performer. 
"While  Miss  Toiqi  is  exhibiting  her  pianistie  skill  on 
a  rinekciiii^  L'rand,  the  s]dendid  orchestra  must 
play  scconil  fiddle  to  her,  and  I'estrict  itself  to  a  few 
faint  chords  [I]  in  support ;  and  as  to  the  interlocu- 
tory passages  it  throws  in  between  the  piano  sweeps, 
thev  arc  loo  short  to  allow  of  the  development  of  any 
musical  idea.  \\\ 

But  I  had  better  stop  this  style  of  talking,  for  it  is 
decidedly  unfashionable ;  though  I  will  add,  cost 
what  it  may,  that  as  lo  Miss  Topp's  execution,  I  am 
so  rustic  as  to  fancy  I  have  heard  one  or  two  Provi- 
dence ladies  play  as  well.  [!  1]  One  thing  struck  me 
,  as  quite  curious — Miss  Topp  carries  her    Chiekering 


grand  about  with  her  in  a  lirown  bat:  !  You  may 
licsiiate  10  lielieve  it,  but  I  saw  it  wilh  riiv  own  eves. 
Just  before  she  made  her  a[)pear;mce,  a  siiMce  was 
cleared  on  ihe  stage,  when  enier  four  men,  each  car- 
rying a  piano  leg.     Exranl. 

Then  enter  five  men,  cinrying  Miss  Topp's  Chiek- 
ering Grand,  (the  body  of  itj  tied  up  in  a  bag.  The 
li:ig  is  opened,  and  oat  comes  the  piano,  whirh  is 
forthwith  set  upon  its  legs.  This  done,  a  tall  yoniig 
lady  emerges  from  behind  tlie  cnil.iin,  skiriiig  the 
foot  of  ihe  stage,  mounts  the  steps  leading'  to  the 
Iil.'iifiirm  and  seats  hciself  at  the  piano  ;  replies  with 
one  or  two  half  nods  to  Ihe  repeated  applause,  and 
begins  lo  play.  As  to  the  playing  itself,  I  have  lold 
you  all  I  mean  to.  My  remarks  about  her  toilet 
must  be  also  very  general.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
which  shone  through  a  gauzy  cloud  of  liliie.  On  her 
head  was  something  of  a  pink  color,  whither  a  Mow- 
er or  a  ribbon,  deponent  is  not  infoiiiied.  Neither 
could  I  disiingiii-h  whrthir  she  was  pretty  or  not.  lor 
we  short. si^dited  niortiils  cMnnot,  wilhout  opera-glass- 
es, see  nnythini;  distinetlv  from  the  front  Imleonv  of 
.Music  Hall  lo  ihe  foot  (it  the  (ireat  (ilai'ier,  Her 
arms  were  hare,  and  were  niaiiifcslly  very  thin.  This 
argued  that  her  connng  ileeds  on  the  jiiano  were  not 
to  he  mere  feals  of  strength,  which  I  was  verv  glad 
of.  for  though  I  admire  muscidar  Christianity,  I 
don't  think  muscular  piimn-playing  is  nc:ir  as  good. 

The  jierforinanee  con<duded,"lheariisi  slighlly  nod- 
ded in  reply  lo  the  applause,  and  redcscended  to  her 
sublcrraneiin  a|iarlment  under  the  foot  of  ihe  moun- 
tain. Tlirice  did  great  rounds  of  applause  (not  vo- 
ciferous, hut  pedilerous  and  mnniferous)  bring  her 
for  an  instant,  like  an  apparition,  to  the  nioiiili  of 
her  den,  into  which,  after  a  nod  so  short  thai  it  was 
more  jiroperly  a  u-iuk,  she  distippeared  again.  But 
the  audience  persisting,  a  third  round  hroULdit  her  to 
the  piano  again,  at  which  she  sat  down  ami  |il;ned  a 
solo,  which  I  liked  better  than  the  Concerto,  for  it 
had  some  unity  ariti  coherence. 

irnityina  Li^zt  /.'/..//iso,///.  and  none  in  S<hu- 
nninn's  Concerto  !     That's  good.^Ki).| 

The  concert  ended  wilh  Beethoven's  relebrnlei) 
Overlin-e  lo  Leonora,  of  which,  hearing  il  for  ibe  lirst 
lime,  I  can  s;iy  nothing  more  insiruciive  or  edifying 
than  that  it  was  evidenlly  very  splendiil  mnsi,-.'  In 
what  this  "splendor"  particularly  consists,  I  hope  to 
he  able  to  understand  aial  explain  at  some  future 
time.  L. 

[The  last  remark  is  modest  and    rommcndahle,  for 
a  Clitic.     Observe  it  is  signed   "\.,"    wh.icli    we    .•■up-     j 
jiose  stands  for  hive  and  Learn.] 

A    SCII'.NTIIIC    OVICKTT  Ki;. 

The  afiernoon  concert  hc^an  with  Mendelssohn's 
descriptive  overture,  headed  in  the  |)rogramnic,  "Be- 
calmed at  .'^ea  ;  a  breeze  ;  liap[>v  vovage  ;  coining 
into  ]iorI."  Now  I  tried  very  hard,  hut  could  find 
nothing  in  the  piece  which  was  suggestive  of  any  of 
these  images  in  the  slighiest  degree,  except  so  far  as 
ihe  monotony  of  a  calm  at  sea  may  be  deemed  lo  he 
expressed  hy  a  long  stretch  of  monotonous  music. 
The  music,  being  hy  ^b'ndelssohn,  was,  of  course, 
v('ry  s.'ientific,  and  finely  insiiumenled  ;  but  it  it 
have  any  striking  beauties,  they  are  not  discoverable 
at  .a  first  hearing. 

COXCKI'.TOS    AMI     rilKIR    IIISSIOX. 

As  for  the  eoneerlo  for  the  violin,  by  .Spohr,  the 
object  of  which  was  lo  exhibit  to  us  Caij  Bosa's  great 
powers  of  execution  on  that  instrument,  I  stand  by 
what  I  wrote  you  yesterday  tnuehing  concertos  in 
general  ;  and  hereliy  declare,  instearf  of  going  person- 
ally lo  listen  to  one,  I  shall  at  all  times  he  re.ady  to 
accept  the  cerlificate  of  any  good  judge. who  is  also  a 
reliable  person,  to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  really  pos- 
sesses the  powers  in  question.  But  concertos  are 
very  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  music,  nay,  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  its  progress.  They,  and  they 
only,  alford  a  suitable  arena  for  the  cxhiliition  of  ar- 
tistic skill,  and  wilhout  the  stimulus  of  sin-h  exhibi- 
tions, we  colli. 1  not  expect  musicians  to  devote  the 
many  years  of  constant  study  and  toil  required  for 
the  attainment  of  perfection  of  execution  on  their  re- 
speclive  instruments;  and  without  this  perfection  the 
assembling  together  of  such  an  orchestra  as  is  now 
delighting  so  many  thousands  in  Music  Hall  would 
he  an  impossibilily,  and  the  great  works  of  the  great 
masters  could  therefore  never  be  ]iroperIy  performed. 
The  perfection  of  an  orchestra  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual perfection  of  each  member  of  it ;  and  just  as 
horse  races  are  useful  (as  is  said)  in  improving  tho 
breed  of  horses,  concertos,  I  take  it,  are  necessary  to 
tho  keeping  up  of  a  supply  of  good  musicians. 

WAGXKr's  AND  WEBER's  W-EAKXESS, — GERMANISM. 

Music  Hall  was  closely  packed  at    the    Symphony 
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Cull  111  ilii^i  iirii'innon.  Wiiymn's  (uciiiiru  oCTimn- 
liiiusi^r  Ii:mI,  (>r  i-inii'sc,  full  jiislice  (lonu  to  it  liy  tlio 
<iIcjU  (>rcln/-il,i;i.  It  is,  no  doubt,  :l  ^rallil  (■oin|i()si- 
lioii,  I'ull  oi' scieiu'i.'  ami  ol"  s|jlciuli(l  iiistriiimsiit:ilinii  ; 
lint  il.s  mi'loilies,  such  :is  it,  lias,  arc  of  too  scvffc  |!|  a 
stylo  to  rcndei'  it  vciy  attractive  to  tlioso  who,  liko 
iTiyscIf,  have  not  licanl  much  {Jci-iiian  music. 

I  was  (lisaiipoiiilcil  in  tlic  Hcena  fVoin  Von  Wchcr's 
Ohcron,  '■Occuti,  thou  niif;ht.y  mon.stcr,"  snn^;  liy 
Parcpa.  I  conM  iirri-civc  nolliint;  striking  cither  in 
tho  son;;,  or  in  thi^  aiTom|inniinciit.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  orronoons  impression,  wiiieii  a  nnmlicr  of  hcariii<;s 
would  remove.  I  shonlil  jiidKC  that  Von  Welicra 
gcnins  w.as  not  very  rruill'iil  in  that  class  [I !]  of  mu- 
sic, e;re;»t  as  ho  was  in  otlicr  departments.  But  the 
hick  of  melodies  of  a  kind  to  rcaeli  tho  ])opuIar  heart, 
is  the  weak  side  ofGi'rnian  music. 

TIEH    NINTH    SY.MITIONT. 

!   !   !   !   ! 

In  these  leltcrs,  I  "ivc  yon  my  honest  impressions, 
whether  ri;iht  or  wron;; ;  and  as  nothins:  you  can 
]irint  in  the  Pn/ltj  Journnl  can  hurt  tho  poor,  deaf 
old  fxcnileman's  feelings  (unless  your  paper  is  some- 
times read  liv  him  in  the  other  world  —  which  is  pos- 
sible), I  shall  sav  aliout  tills  celebrated  Choral  Sym- 
phonv  of  Beethoven's  what,  very  likely,  I  shall  be 
liercafter  ashamed  of  when  I  have  progressed  to  a 
hi^iier  musical  stand  jioint. 

None  of  tho  movements  in  the  orchestral  parts, 
however  plainly  ibev  mav  sbtiw  tho  skilful  maestro, 
have  any  striking  beauties  in  thent  whatever.  The 
Scherzo,  with  its  light  and  sportive  theme,  awakes 
your  attention  at  first;  but  it  is  so  long  drawn  out, 
and  receives  such  little  variety  of  treatment,  that  af- 
ter a  while  it  becomes  very  monotonous,  and  you  are 
glad  when  it  stops.  In  fict,  the  whole  orchestral 
part  I  found,  on  the  whole,  very  wearying  indeed. 
Several  times  I  had  great  dilfieuliy  in  keeping  awake. 

It  w^as  a  great  relief  when  the  choral  part  was  ar- 
rived at,  of  which  I  liad  great  expectations.  It  open- 
ed with  eight  bars  of  a  common-place  theme,  very 
iTiuch  like  Yankee  Doodle,  given  out,  and.inle,  by 
the  thirteen  double  basses  in  itnison  ;  then  repeated 
by  the  ten  violoncellos ;  then  by  the  forty-two  vio 
lins  ;  and  finally  by  the  whole  orchestra  this  tiiue  in 
full  harmony.  Up  to  this  point,  the  massive  effect 
of  so  many  instruments  in  unison  made  the  theme 
agreeable  enough  ;  but  then  burst  in  the  voices  with 
a  sort  of  variation  of  it  in  semiquavers;  and  after 
that  nil  trace  of  it  was  lost  through  the  entire  chorus, 
which  was  very  long.  As  for  this  part  of  the  famous 
Symphony.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  appeared  to  he 
made  nji  of  the  strange,  the  ludicrous,  the  abrupt,  the 
ferocious,  and  the  screechy,  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble admixture,  here  and  there,  of  an  intelligible  mel- 
ody. As  for  following  the  words  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme, it  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  what 
all  the  noise  was  about,  it  was  bard  to  forin  .any  idea. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  sopranos 
and  the  tenors,  which  should  scream  the  highest,  in 
which  struggle,  I  have  scarcely  need  to  observe,  the 
tenors  came  off  decidedly  second  best.  In  fine,  the 
general  imjiression  it  left  on  me  is  that  of  a  concert 
made  up  of  Indian  war-whoops  and  angry  wild   cats. 

Now  the  most  curious  fact  in  connection  with  tiie 
subject  is  this,  that,  not  connoisseurs  only,  hut  all 
those  who  have  heard  this  Choral  Symphony  several 
times,  concur  in  admiring  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  musical  genius  ;  and  that  such  will  un- 
doubtedly be  my  own  case  after  a  certain  number  of 
hearings,  provided  1  can  persuade  myself  to  submit 
to  them. 

Can  there  lie  a  more  forcible  commentary  than  the 
above,  on  my  proposition  that  great  music  must  he 
studied  to  he  appreciated  ? 

ISIeanwhile,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  heading  of 
these  letters  would   have   more  properly   been,    "A 

BcEOTI.VN  IN   ATHliNS." 

(To  bo  continued. 


The  Works  of  M.  Auber.* 

In  a  recent  feuUleton  of  ia  Pressc,  M.  Jouvin 
asserted  tliat  up  to  now  M.  Auber  has  produced 
thirty-eiglit  operPuS.  For  a  writer  who  lias  pub- 
lished a  biography  of  the  master,  this  is  a  sliglrt 
mistake,  since,  if  we  calculate  correctly,  we  sliall 
find  we  have  to  credit  thecomposor  of  ia  Miietle 
and  Guslare  with  forty-six  works  produced  be- 
fore the  blaze  of  the  footlights.  It  is  true  that, 
among  them,  there  are  four  tvritten  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  composers,  and  two  which  were 
only  re-arrangements  (though  very  important  re- 
arrangetiients)  of  works  already  performed:  for 
we  know  that  jMarco    Spada  and   Lc  Chei>al  de 

*  From  L'  Art  Musicale. 


Bronze  were  transferred  from  the  stage  of  the 
Opei'a-Comique  to  that  of  the  Opera.  They 
all  count,  however,  and  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  returns.  However  tliis  may  be,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  exact  nominal  list,  as  detailed  as  pos- 
sible— such  a  list,  in  fact,  as  has  never  yet  been 
given — of  the  works  of  M.  Auber. 

AT  TltK    (irF.UA. 

Vcmlomf  en  l^sjiiitjiir,  opera  in  .3  acts,  words  by 
MM.  !\Iciiiiccbet  and  Empis  (music  written  conjoint- 
ly with  Ili'iold).  — .'Jth  December,  1824. 

La  Mitelle  Jc  P^irllci,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by 
Scribo  and  Germain  Dclavigne.— 29th  February, 
1828. 

Lf>  Dim.  ct  la  Bai/aili'rr,  ballet-opera  in  2  acts, 
words  by  Scribe— 2nd  October,  1830. 

Lf  Philire,  opera  in  2  acts,  words  by  Scribe.  —  l.'ith 
June,  1831. 

Le  Scrwenf,  ou  /e.f  Fau.r  MonnaiinirR,  opera  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Ma-zeres. — Ist  October 
1832. 

Gi'slave,  on  If  Ihil  ^^aupr^\  ojicra  in  5  acts,  words 
by  Scribe.— 27tb  February,  1833. 

Lr  Lac  des  Fees,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Scribe 
and  Mclosville.— 1st  April,  1839. 

L'En/aiit  Prodiqne,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by 
Scribe.— Gth  neceinher,  18.50. 

Zirline,  oil  la  Corheille  d'Oranijes,  oit&ra  \n  3  acts, 
words  by  Scribe. — 16th  May,  1851. 

Marco  Spada,  ballet  in  3  acts  and  5  tableaux,  by 
M.  Ma/.illier.— 1st  April,  18.57. 

La  Cheral  de  Bronze,  ballet-opera  in  4  acts,  words 
by  Scribe. — 21st  September,  1857. 

AT    THE    OPERA    COMIQUE. 

LjC  Sejonr  mUitaire,  1  act,  words  by  Bouilly. — 27th 
Februai"y,  1813. 

Z.e  Testament  el  les  Bdlet-dotir,  I  act,  words  by  De 
Planard.— 18th  September,  1819. 

Ln  Berr/ere  cliatclaine,  3  acts,  words  by  De  Plan- 
ard.— 27th  January,  1820. 

Emma,  on  la  Prome&se  imprudente,  3  acts,  words  by 
De  Planard.— 7th  July,  1821. 

Leicester,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Me'lesville. — 
25lh  January,  1823. 

La  Nel(/e,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Germain 
Delavignc— 9th  October,  1823. 

Le  Concert  a  la  Conr,  1  act,  words  by  Scribe  and 
Melesville.- 5th  May,  1824. 

Lc'oeadic,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  .and  Me'lesville. — 
4th  November,  1824. 

Le  Macon,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Germain 
Delavigne.— 3rd  Mav,  1825. 

Le  Timidc,  ou  le  Nonvean  Sifdifctcur,  1  act,  words 
by  Scribe  and  Saintine. — 2nd  June,  1826. 

Fiorella,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 28th  November, 
1826. 

Tm  Fiancee,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — lOlh  Janua- 
ry, 1829. 

Fra  Diavolo,  3  acts,  w'ords  by  Scribe. — 8th  Janua- 
ry,  1830. 

La  Marquise  de  Brinvditers,  comic  opera  (?)  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe  and.  Castil-Blaze  (music  writ- 
ten conjointly  with  Batten.  Berton,  Blangini,  Boiel- 
dieu,  Carafa.  Cherubini,  He'rold,  and  Paer). — 31st 
October,  1831. 

L^estocq,  4  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 24th,  May, 1834. 

Z(!  Clieval  de  Brnnse,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 
23rd  March,  1835. 

Acte'on,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 23rd  Jannary, 
1836. 

Les  Chaperons  blanes,  5  acts,  words  hv  Scribo. — 
9th  April,  1836. 

LJ Amhassadrice,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  j\I.  de 
Saint  Georges— 21st  December,  1836. 

Le  Domino  AwV,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd 
December,  1837. 

Zanella,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  M.  do  Saint 
Georges.— 18th  May,  1840. 

I-.cs  Lfiamants  de  la  Cotironne,,  3  acts,  words  by 
Scribe  and  M.  de  Saint  Georges.- 6th  March,  1841. 
^  Lc  Due  d'Olonne,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and 
Saintine. — 4th  February,  1842. 

L^a  Part  dn  Liable,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 16th 
January,  1843. 

/.a  jSVrene,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 26th  March, 
1844. 

La  Barcarolle^  3  acts,  words  by  Scrilie. — 22nd 
April,  1845. 

Llaijdec,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2Sth  December, 
1847. 

?Jarco-Spada,3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 21st  De- 
cember, 1852. 

Jennij  Bell,  4  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd  June, 
1S55. 

Manon  Lescaul,  3  acts,  wor;ls  by  Scribe. — 27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

La.  Circa^sicnve,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd 
February,  1861. 


Lai.  Flunede  du  Roi  de  Garhe,  3  acts  and  6  tableaux, 
words  by  Scribo  and  M.  de 'Saint  Georges. — lltli 
Jannarv,  1864. 

Le  Premier  Jour  de  Donheur,  3  acts,  words  by  MM. 
DEnnery  and  C^lormon.     15th  February,  1868. 

AT    THE    OPEUA    NATIONAI>. 

Les  Premiers  Pas,  opening  prologue,  in  1  act, 
words  by  MM.  Gustavo  Wac/,  and  Alphonse  Roger 
(music  written  conjointly  with  Ad.  Adam,  Kalevy, 
and  M.  Carafa).— 15ih  November,  1847. 

AT    TnE    fJDEON'. 

L-,es  Trois  Genres,  opening  prologue  in  1  act,  (to 
inaugurate  a  new  management  which  performed 
opera,  comedy,  and  vaudeville  at  this  theatre)  words 
by  Dupaty,  ,Scribe,  and  Planard  (music  written  in 
conjunction  with  Boieldien).^27th  April,  1824. 

IIow  many  reminiscences  does  the  mere  peru- 
sal of  this  list  evoke,  and  cause  to  pass  in  review 
before  our  mind  !  IIow  many  successes,  how 
many  triumphs  for  the  master  are  represented  by 
the  works  whose  titles,  we  may  sal"ely  assert,  are 
inscribed  In  letters  of  gold  in  the  registers  of  our 
first  theatres !  How  many  great  artists,  too,pas3 
in  review  before  us  simultaneously  with  the  above 
brilliant  titles  !  Many,  alas  !  are  no  longer  alive 
to  see  the  splendor  of  the  master's  last  glorious 
triumph;  such  are  Ponchard,  Fereol,  Iluef,  Ga- 
vaudan,  Chenard,  Nourrit,  Dabadie,  Lemonnier, 
Mesdames  Pradher,  Ponchard,  Rigaud.  Desbross- 
es,  Gavaudin,  Joly,  Saint-Aubin,  Boulanger,  Da- 
moreau,  Javureck,  Lemonnier,  Jenny  Colon, 
Anna  Thillon,  etc.  Others  have  retired  from 
the  arena,  like  Mad.  Alboni,  MM.  Levasseur  and 
Revial,  or  have  taken  to  a  different  career,  like 
Jllle.  Fargueil,  who  has  left  opera  for  comedy. 
As  for  the  latest  on  the  roll,  that  is  to  say,  those 
whom  we  all  know,  they  are  Roger,  Couderc, 
INIontaubry,  Achard,  Capoul,  Sainte-Foy,  Mme. 
Marie  Cabel,  Miles.  Marie  Roze,  Caroline  Du- 
prez,  Lefebvre,  Monrose,  Cico,  Belia,  &c.,  &c. 
The  fact  is  that  daring  the  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  per- 
formance of  Xc  Scjour  mUitairc  to  that  of  ie  Pre- 
mier Jour  de  Boidievr,  many  generations  hi'e 
succeeded  each  other,  but  the  master  has  remain- 
ed firm  and  valiant,  always  young,  always  gay, 
and  always  smiling. 

At  the  present  day,  it  seems  as  though  M.  Au- 
ber had  had  a  return  of  youth,  as  though  he 
would  rc-asccnd  the  stream  of  time,  and  as 
though  he  forgot  everything  to  enjoy  once  again 
his  Premier  Jrnir  de  Bunheiir,  for  such  is  the  title 
of  the  work  with  whicli,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
and  upwards,  he  has  once  more  appeared  before 
the  public  ! 

T..e  Premier  Jour  de  BonJteur .'  "What  a  pretty 
thing,  and  how  many  sweet  reminiscences  it 
awakens  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never 
had  any  more  like  it  !  But  this  is  not  applicable 
to  M.  Auber,  whose  ea.sy,  tranquil  life,  enamelled 
with  constantly  recurring  successes,  has  always 
glided  along  in  the  midst  of  perfect  calm,  without 
aught  to  trouble  it  any  more  than  the  pure  and 
transparent  crystal  of  a  brook,  flowing  peacefully 
beneath  roses. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  Premier  Jour  de 
Bonhear,  which  resembles  a  gentle  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  public,  may  not  be  the  last,  but, 
ou  the  contrary,  may  be  succeeded  by  many  oth- 
ers. 

The  spoilt  child  of  the  Muse  (the  Muse  of  ele- 
gance, wit,  and  delicate  feeling,  who  is  not  ev- 
erybody's Muse  by  the  way),  M.  Aulfer  has  al- 
ways lived  on  good  terms  with  her,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  friendly  inti- 
macy will  soon  cease. 

As  for  the  public,  always  delighted  at  being 
with  him,  M.  Auber  knows  very  well  that  he  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  them,  for  whom  the 
day  which  produces  a  work  by  the  author  of  so 
many  masterpieces,  is  a  genuine,  if  not  the  First, 
Day  of  Happiness!  Aktiiuk  Pougin'. 


A  fine  work  of  art  has  been  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Chickerings  on  Broadway,  in  tho  shape 
of  a  beautiful  life-sized  luarhle  bust  of  Liszt,  execu- 
ted for  them  by  Thomas  Ball,  the  Aimous  Boston 
sculptor.  As  a  work  of  art  it  will  rank  among  the 
happiest  of  Mr.  Ball's  efforts.  A  more  appropriate 
ornament  for  the  place  it  occupies  could  not  well  be 
conceived. — Eve.  Post. 
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BOSTON.  JUNE  6,   1868. 
The  Triennial  Festival. 

(CoDcIusion). 
THURSDAY    EVENING,     i\IAY    7. — "ST.    TAUL." 

For  the  first  time  tlie  Music  Hall  wascrowdeil. 
Sti-an;;e  tlmt  so  grand  a  festival  must  reach  the 
miiliUe  of  its  perioil  before  most  people,  music 
lovers  too,  begin  to  realize  their  opiiortnnities  ! 
But  this  is  not  owing  really  to  indillerence, — 
think  how  readily  and  solidly  the  Festival  was 
guarantied;  it  is  rather  because  life  here  is  so 
full,  so  active,  so  preoccupied,  and  in  good  part 
with  things  well  worth  the  while"  if  it  takes  time 
to  make  the  current  set  toward  a  point  to  which 
in  our  hearts  we  have  been  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward, it  is  not  that  we  do  not  care  about  it,  but 
it  is  because  we  are  so  engaged  in  earnest,  inter- 
esting talk  with  A,  that  B's  turn  comes  a  little 
late.  In  such  a  community,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  intellectual,  moral  and  a'sthetic  culture, 
the  programme  of  the  days  grows  ricli,  and  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  pass  puni'tually  fmni  carh  attrac- 
tive number  to  the  next.  But  from  this  [luint  of 
the  Festival  it  was  full  tide  to  thi'  end. 

Meniielssohn's  "St.  Paul"  is  tlie  one  important 
gain  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  .since  the  last  Festival.  It  was  timidly 
approached  at  first  ;  many  fip.ies  it  was  talked  of, 
looked  at,  tried  a  little,  and  then  put  back  on  the 
shelf  again.  l!ut  once  taken  up  in  earnest,  it 
got  a  great  hold  on  the  singers,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive performance  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public.  This  time,  the  deepest  of  all ;  for 
it  was  in  truth  a  magnificent  perfiirmance  of  an 
essentially  great,  artistic,  deep,  religious  work, — 
Mcnil<'Issohn's  greatest  in  that  kiml.  we  are  con- 
vinced ;  an  Oralnrio  worthy  to  be  gronpid  with 
the  .l/'ss/a//  and  Isi-wl  In  l-'>;'/i>l^  antl  F»ac]i's  /'«.<- 
fiiiii  iiiii.iic,  from  which  last  especially  it  derives 
its  general  plan  of  treatment  (the  narrative  reci- 
tative, the  introduction  of  Cliorals,  S:c.)  and  not 
a  liltle  of  its  inspiration.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
possible  selections  fir  this  Festival,  and  we  in- 
dulge tlie  hope  that  it  will  |)iiive  a  stepping  stone 
to  Bach  liimsell. 

The  solo  parts  in  "St.  Paul"  were  all  credita- 
ble. Miss  HofsrON  had  the  trying  responsibili- 
ty of  all  the  soprano  portions.  .\  litth'  tremulous 
and  iiervons.  especially  r,<iw  and  then  in  the  at- 
taek  of  a  ]ia-sage  or  a  |ihrase  of  recitative,  lier 
voice  was  mostly  clear  and  telling  ami  symp.a- 
thetic ;  she  feels  the  music,  loses  hei-self  in  the 
spirit  of  her  song,  as  many  surer  and  more  large- 
ly furnished  singers  do  not:  and  her  rendering  of 
the  air  "ileriisalem"  was  full  of  fervor  and  of 
beauty.  ^Irs.  Cakv,  whom  in  iinatVected  truth 
and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  in  fineness  of 
musical  nature,  we  place  above  all  the  contralto 
singers  that  we  know,  while  her  voice,  though  '^ot 
heavy,  is  of  the  sweetest  and  warmest,  and  her 
style  tasteful  and  artistic,  sang  the  Ar/n.<,i:  "Ibit 
the  Ijor<l  is  niiiulful,"  in  her  best  manner,  win- 
ning a  unanimous  encore.  To  our  feelinL',  there 
was  no  better  piece  of  singiii^x  in  the  Festival  ; 
and  this  one  little  jiiece,  besides  some  four  bars 
later  in  a  tpiartet,  was  all  that  fell  to  her  lot  dur- 
ing the  whole  week.  Another  time  we  hope  lo 
hear  more   of  her.     Mr.    Sr^irsoN,  sweet   and 


clear,  but  so'newhat  tame,  in  the  tenor  recita- 
tives, sang  his  principal  aria:  "Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,"  admirably,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat it.  Mr.  RuDOi.PiiSEN  has  not  wholly  over- 
come the  hardness  of  his  voice  ;  it  is  not  so  mel- 
low as  I\Ir.  Whitney's,  but  the  care  and  accura- 
cy, the  intelligent  conception  and  artistic  style 
with  which  he  rendered  the  music  of  St.  Paul, 
was  worthy  of  high  praise. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  easy  for  us,  having  so 
many  times  spoken  of  this  Oratorio,  to  go  info 
particulars;  but  we  are  happy  to  borrow  from 
one  of  the  New  York  reports  of  our  Festival 
(^]]'fil!"iti's  A li  Joiinid!)  what  chimes  with  our 
own  estimate  both  of  the  work  and  the  jieribrm- 
ancc : 

If  wc  judge  Sf.  Pan!  ns  to  its  status  among  the 
great  (.)r:itorio  works,  we  should  place  it  the  foremost 
of  Meniielssohn's  sacred  composilious,  and  next  to 
the  M><^i(dt  juifl  hro'l  in  F'P/jit,  in  elevation  of 
thnuglil,  grnnilncss  of  conception,  and  in  its  some- 
wlnit  sliict  adherence  to  the  sacied  rather  than  llic 
dramatic  Ibrni.  It  deals  wdiolly  with  the  religious 
sentiment  ;  it  is  an  invitation  to,  and  a  dechiratiim  of. 
Faitli  ;  it  is  an  offering  to  tlic  goodness  and  llie 
greatness  of  the  Creator — a  confession  of  His  power 
— and  jioinfs  to  the  reward  of  those  wlio  dare  and 
suffer  Icjr  His  sake.  It  has  greater  gravity  and  more  j 
repose  tlian  I-'Jij'iJi  ;  it  leans  less  to  tlie  hiinnin  tiian  j 
to  t!ie  divine  element,  and  it  speaks  in  a  higher  vein  t 
of  proi)!ictic  utterance.  For  these  reasons,  it  will  lie 
rendiiv  understood  that  Si.  Paul  will  never  be  as 
popular  witli  the  masses  as  PJijali.  Still  the  stand-  > 
ard  position  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  world  of  Art  will 
uncpicstionahly  he  gauged  hy  his  greatest  work,  .'^7. 
Panl.  In  the  regions  of  fancy  his  position  will  nev- 
er he  (|iiestioned,  for  his  relined.  cxc]iusile,  fairy-like 
creations  can  harflly  he  paralleled — they  can  only  he 
comjxired  hy  each  other;  hut  of  his  several  great  sa- 
cred works  eacli  will  alwavs  have  its  set  of  enthusi-  ' 
astie  admirers,  who  will  stoutly  defend  its  pie-eini- 
neiice  overall  others.  Slill.  we  helievo  tliat  the  vor- 
diei  of  posterity  will  accord  the  t;lory  of  Mendels- 
sohn's career  to  his  grandest  inspiration,  .S'^  Panl. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  choruses  of  this 
work,  and  their  leading  charactei  istics  are  marked 
with  rare  skill  hy  tlic  eom)>oscr.  Contrast  the  mas. 
sive,  diiiiiilied  and  iiis;iired  sentiment  of  the  choruses, 
"Lord  !  thou  alone  art  God,"  "0  (rreat  is  the  depth 
of  the  riches  of  Wisdom,"  "The  Lord  he  is  good." 
"The  Nations  are  now  the  Lord's,"  "But  our  (_iod 
ahiiletli  in  Heaven,"  "Uise  up,  arise  !  rise  and  shine," 
and  "Not  only  unto  Him,"  with  those  wonderful  dra- 
matic chonr'^es  where  the  infuriate  masses  of  iiiihe. 
lievcrs  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  cry  tutnnltuou-ly 
for  vengeance,  such  as  "Now  this  man  ceascth  not." 
"'I'ake  him  away."  "Stone  him  to  death,"  "This  is 
.Tcliovah's  Temple  "  Xo  clearer  evidence  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Mendelssohn's  genius  can  he  rc- 
(piired  :  or,  if  there  should  he  somethini;  yet  wanted 
to  comidete  the  range,  compare  with  the  aliove  ai;d 
with  tliemsidves  the  cxo.uisite  tenderness  of  those 
Christian  choruses,  "Hapjiy  and  hiest  are  they  who 
have  endured."  "0  thou  the  true  and  only  light," 
and  "See  what  love  hath  the  Father,"  wiili  the  clit- 
tering  sensuonsness  of  llic  choruses,  "The  Gods 
ihemvelvcs  ns  Mortals  have  descended,"  and  "(!)  he 
giacir)iis.  ye  Immortals."  In  these  the  tone  and  scn- 
linienl  are  as  o]i]iosed  as  the  religious  f;:iili  they  il- 
lustrate, and  in  this  power  of  musical  (diaraeteri/.a- 
tion  tlie  comiioser  of  Si.  Panl  stands  on  a  level  with 
the  great  master  Handel.  His  Kiijah  is  rciilete  with 
evidence  in  support  of  our  assertion. 

Admitted  that  Si.  I'aul  is  a  great  work,  we  iniist 
as  caiididiv  adinir,  that  on  this  occiisinn  its  choral  in. 
terpretatinn  was  in  every  rcsjieet  worthy  of  its  great. 
iiess.  The  masses  of  voices  were  well  halanced  ;  they 
had  studied  the  work  thoroughly  ;  and  tliere  was  a 
heartiness  in  their  delivery  \\hieh  ]>rovpd  that  they 
sang  for  the  love  of  sinLriii-i:,  and  with  the  dc'.ire  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  old  and  honorerl  Handel 
and  Ha\dn  ,Society — a  reputation  which  overshad- 
ows thit  of  any  other  vocal  organization  in  the  conn- 
try.  Thus  animated,  the  cflTeetiveness  of  the  singing 
may  he  iuiMiziiied.  Accustonied  as  we  have  become 
to  hearing  this  splendid  hodv  of  sinners.  tJic  mighlv 
vohiire  of  tone  which  hurst  forth  at  the  words. "Lord! 
thou  alone  art  God  !"  ctiniplctely  overwl)e]min<:  us. 
In  all  great  ihings  there  is  a  sense  of  snhlimiiy,  but 
diflercnt  organizations  aic  ndeetcd  in  dilTerent  wriys. 
A  great  niounlain,  a  stupendous  waterfall,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  illimitable  ocean,  the  vast  prairie,  have 
each  their  inner  and  outer  relations  and  sympathetic 


affinities,  wdiich  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder, and  are  developeil  hy  the  emotions  of  fear, 
awe  or  admiration  ;  but  the  outburst  of  a  great  body 
of  harmonious  sound,  where  voices,  instruments  and 
the  mighty  organ,  with  its  ponderous  diapasons,  com- 
bining, swelliu'.^  and  sustainin^^,  mingle  and  pour 
outward  a  flood  tide  of  triumphant  song,  sweeps  the 
soul  along  with  i:s  impetuous  current,  and  steeps  it 
in  a  rapture,  wiiirli  is  neither  awe,  nor  fear,  nor  ad- 
miration, but  is  simply  a  sense  of  sublime  perfection, 
sensuous  and  celestial,  human  and  divine,  wdiieh  vi- 
brates through  every  chord  of  the  being,  at  once  ele- 
vates and  depresses,  chains  us  to  the  earth  and  lifts 
ns  to  the  heavens,  and  whelms  the  soul  with  an  atllu- 
cnee  of  emotion,  wdiieh  no  word-painting  c;in  portray, 
and  no  heart  can  interpret  to  another  heart. 

The  superb  performance  of  this  opening  chorus, 
was  but  the  initial  number  of  a  series  of  grainl  voial 
efforts,  whi'di  seemed  to  increase  in  intensity  with 
the  ilevelopment  of  the  work.  In  those  strongly 
marked  and  emphatic  choruses,  "Take  him  away." 
"Stone  him  to  death,"  ^^c.,  the  spirit  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  singers  were  manifest;  every  point  was 
taken  up  with  decision,  and  the  emphatic  enunciation 
of  the  words  cave  a  feeling  of  reality  wdiieh  is  not 
often  nchieveil  by  a  chorus,  however  well  it  may  he 
trained.  It  needs,  besides  training,  an  ambition  to 
excel  and  a  lovc'  for  the  work  being  done. 

In  the  ^'cntler  choruses,  such  as  "Happy  and 
blest,"  "How  lovely  are  the  messeni;ers."  &<•..  other 
fine  traits  were  rlisplayed.  The  pianos  were  fiid.rieh 
and  soft ;  the  great  volume  of  sound  was  toned  ilown 
to  a  gigantic  whisper,  and  the  current  went  as 
smoothly  as  though  the  multitude  of  voices  were  one 
voice,  cultivated  and  directed  hy  Art.  In  the  grand- 
er choruses  all  these  qualities  were  combined  :  and 
wdiere  all  was  so  completely  admirable,  it  is  dillienU 
to  select  one  for  speci;il  comment.  The  chorus,  "(>, 
L'reat  is  the  depth,"  wliicli  is  unsurpas-cd  in  tlic  ma- 
jesty and  (.'randcur  of  its  movement,  was  suii^'  wdth  a 
jiower  and  wciudit  which  enulil  hardly  lie  surpassed  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  and  hist  choruses 
of  the  second  part,  but  prcdiably  the  most  inipressivo 
of  all  is  that  brilliant  asjnration,  "Kise  up,  arise!" 
which,  after  a  movement  of  uiispeakMblo  majesty,  cul- 
minates in  that  wonderful  chorale,  "Sleepers  wiike  ! 
n  voice  ii;  callins  !"  In  thi<,  the  hii.die'^t  excellenco 
of  clioial  singinc  was  attained,  and  as  the  hist  notes 
of  tbe  warnin;:  triimjiets  died  away  and  the  voices 
sank  into  a  wliisper.  the  whole  .■ludienee  burst  into  a 
shout  of  applause  wdiieh  miuh;  the  building  rin^',  and 
still  but  faintlv  expressed  the  enthusiasin  of  the  jieo- 
ple.  .Mendelsscdin  never  had  better  justice  done  to 
him  in  any  part  of  the  weald  ;  no  finer  voices  ever 
joined  to  interpret  his  inspirations,  and  never  did  a 
more  williii'.',  earnest  and  conscientious  body  of  sing- 
ers meet  together  to  iierfonn  aimisical  work.  Hearti- 
ly did  we  wish  that  New  'i'ork  could  for  once,  hear 
what  we  heard  that  ni^'ht.  and  at  each  oratorio  dur- 
ing the  Festival  ;  for  we  arc  certain  that  it  would 
awake  it  to  a  sense  of  its  utter  inferiority,  and  would 
shame  it  into  the  endeavor  to  achieve  a  similar  re- 
sult. 


rniii  w   ArTKUNooy,  —  coN'ri-;nT. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  for  expectaiion  was  on  tip- 
loo  for  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony.  This  was 
preceded,  for  a  first  part,  by  Wagner's  l\innhUn^rr 
Overture,  brought  out. with  superb  power  ami  breadth 
hy  that  orchestra  of  1 1  '>  instruments  ;  Weber's  grand 
Scena  from  Ohtrou  :  "(Dcean,  thou  misjhty  monster," 
to  which  I'ai'.M'A  was  eiuiiely  equal  ;  and  the  two 
movements  from  the  Unfinished  .Symphony  in  B  mi- 
nor of  Schubert,  which  by  their  sweet,  sad  melody 
and  occasional  moments  of  grand  symphonic  power 
win  more  favor  upon  every  hcarin;::  (this  was  the 
third  or  fourth  time  in  Boston,  and  the  rendering 
was  perlia]is  as  nearly  perfect  a  piece  of  orchestral 
interpretation  as  the  week  atfordi'd. 

Then  came  what  lias  been  so  generally  and  truly 
called  the  great  event  and  climax  of  the  Festival,  the 
first  entirely  satisfactory  performance  in  this  country 
of  the  Nixxn  or  "CnoUAT,"  SYMnioxr.  We  had 
upon  the  whole  a  good  performance  of  it  last  year  in 
the  Harvard  concerts  ;  hut  then  Mr  Zernihn  had 
onlv  half  as  many  violins  and  basses  under  his  baton 
as  now,  and  though  lliey  had  rehearsed  it  thoroui^h- 
Iv  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  volume  and 
breadth  were  wanting  ;  then,  too.  as  in  all  former  at- 
tcm]its,  here  or  in  New  Ytnk,  the  quartet  of  solo 
singers  were  not  equal  to  the  frightful  diiTieulties  of 
their  parts  ;  the  chorus,  however,  of  some  300  select 
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voices,  had  studied  it  in  enriicst,  until  tlic  music  real- 
ly ins|iired  tlicni,  and  tlie  result  was  tliat  llie  anili- 
cnce  jrot  a  never  to  he  for^oltcti  (glimpse  of  Ilje  mran- 
inc;  and  ilie  ^'randeiir  of  iliai  liijjhist  reach  cif  Rert- 
liovcn'fi  creative  genius,  and  llic  rcliiin  of  llie  9lh 
Sympliony  from  year  to  year  was  rendered  certain. 

Now  what  we  had  in  outline  and  in  spirit. //ich,  this 
time  we  had  hoih  in  spitii  and  complete  ctnhodi- 
iMcnl  ;  if  thai  was  ilic  clraic.-l  foretaste  hitherto,  this 
was  the  full  li  iiitiim.  The  Ninth  at  last  was  realized. 
Thanks  to  l!ie  Icrx'cnt  en  ojirraiinn  id'  that  nolde  or- 
chi'stvii, — iliat  rlinins  of  700  vdices,  who  had  hccome 
so  well  t'insti'i/iif  (as  the  ricrmans  sav)  into  the  mu- 
sic tli.at  it  lilted  tlicni  ahove  tlienisel ves,  so  that  they 
sustained  themselves  at  gi'ldy  Iiei;,''ht8  of  sonc;  where 
mortal  singers  ordinarily  are  soon  made  hreatliless, — 
tliat  quartet  of  soli  (Mme.  Rosa,  Miss  Piiillipps, 
Mr.  Simpson,  anil  Mr.  Rudolpiisen),  the  first  com- 
jietent  one  it  ever  had  in  this  country, — and  ahove  all 
of  Carl  Zi''.RR,\nN's  nll-aidmating  earnestness  and 
calm  cofitrol  as  master  sjiirit  of  the  wdiole  preparation 
and  acliievemcnt, — this  vast,  perplexini:,  much  dis- 
puted, and  in  truth  exceptional  production  of  the  deaf 
composer,  about  which  not  only  musical  jiuhlies  at 
lar^re  hut  even  musicians  of  hii;h  stamlin^x  h.avo  heen 
sceptical,  was  felt,  confessed,  almost  unanimously,  at 
its  full   worth. 

The  three  instrumental  movements  were  wonder- 
fully well  brought  out.  No  weakness  this  time  in 
the  first  violins,  no  poverty  of  tone  in  the  middle 
strings,  no  mere  faint  outlining  of  the  'cello  part  so 
all  important,  no  lack  of  mass  and  weight  in  double 
basses  ;  so  that  the  void  of  rustling  empty  fifths  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  blinding  force  of  the  stern 
Fate  theme  that  cleaves  through  it,  and  the  stormy 
working  out  of  this  relentless  theme,  with  such  com- 
moiinn  of  the  nether  elements,  towaril  the  end  of  the 
Alletiro,  were  palpable  in  general  hearings  and  de- 
tails ;  while  the  doubling  of  the  tisual  pairs  of  reeds, 
flutes,  horns,  &c.,  miule  it  easy  to  show  all  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  tlio^c  pleading  human  strains, 
inwbiidia  sweetei-  solution  of  the  tiow  dark  life 
siriigLde  is  pioniised,  ami  a  hint,  a  germ  of  the  final 
"Joy"  tune  is  thrown  ont  if  we  did  but  know  it. 

The  uneontainable  merriment  of  the  Scherzo,  the 
shaking  ofT  of  the  shadow  for  a  time  (vainly,  yet  it  is 
wonderful  how  long  and  exquisitely  the  humor  and 
the  strength  hold  out  !),  simply  forgetting  it  in  pas- 
toral gayety  anil  healthy  tinglinglife  in  all  the  .senses, 
with  the  delightful  toying  of  bassoon  and  oboe  in  the 
Trio,  was  all  clear,  elastic,  lifesome,  fine.  And  then 
the  heavenly  AdaL'io,  where  the  tones  of  the  first 
chord  drop  in  one  by  one  like  musical  tain  from 
heaven,  and  the  choral  theme,  with  the  alternating 
.3-4  strain  so  rich  and  deep  in  feeling,  is  varied  with 
such  subtle,  fine  divisions, — the  whole  air  electric 
with  those  p/c^/c(7/o  sparks  given  out  bv  now  one  now 
another  set  of  strings,  as  if  possessed,  enchanted  by 
the  theme,  until  the  slow,  good-natured  horn  itself 
becomes  inspired  and  soars  into  a  florid,  eloquent  ca- 
denza,— did  it  not  hold  the  souls  of  all  that  listened 
poised  in  upper  air.  a  blidsful,serene,spiritnal  element, 
a  moment  of  eternity  ! 

But  neither  the  struggle  of  the  strong  will,  nor 
childlike  abandonment  to  the  simple  joy  of  living, 
nor  spiritual  reverie,  however  high  and  holy,  avails  to 
solve  the  problem.  Hence  the  second  part  of  the 
Symphony.  The  wild,  fierce  agitato  of  the  orches- 
tra cries  out  in  anguish  for  the  solution,  and  the  doz- 
en double-basses  with  the  'cellos  (this  time  in  perfect 
unison)  almost  talk,  in  their  recitative.  The  motives 
of  the  Allegro  and  Scherzo  are  recalled  in  turn;  but  the 
basses  grimly, impatiently  refuse  comfort.  The  heav- 
enly Adagio  is  touched  ;  the  answer  is  more  gentle. 
But  more  yet  is  needed.  The  reeds  sweetly  hint  the 
"Joy"  tune;  consentingly  the  basses  take  it  up  and 
hum  it  through  in  their  low  unison;  other  instru- 
ments steal  in  with  graceful  phrases  of  accompani- 
ment ;  the  tc.ne  takes  possession  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra and  rings  out  in  full  harmony  tiitli  fortissimo,  sub- 


siding to  a  Kweet  mcditativo  cadence,  before  the 
theme,  now  found,  is  taken  up  for  voices  and  instru- 
menls  as  has  been  all  along  intended.  The  af/itato 
piclude  is  renewed,  and  this  time  the  bass  solo  voice 
exhorts  to  cheerful  song,  to  words  of  love  and  uni- 
versal hroihcrhood,  to  Schiller's  "IFymn  to  JoT." 
How  it  is  sung,  bv  alternate  soli  and  full  chorus,  wilh 
what  wondidus  changes  and  surprises  of  rhythm  and 
of  modulation,  and  to  what  a  sublime  height  all  the 
voices  soar  and  hold  ont  on  the  long  reliirions  notes, 
where  the  thought  of  the  "embrace  of  all  the  mil- 
lions" leads  to  the  felt  presence  of  the  Creator  and 
the  Father,  while  the  whole  air  thrills  with  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  instruments,  we  need  not  tell,  for  we  have 
written  of  it  many  times  these  twenty  years.  Suffieo 
it  to  sav,  these  700  voices  did  do  all  that,  dhl  clearly, 
musically,  brilliantly  give  out  those  arduous  tones 
and  firmly  hold  them  out,  did  render  all  those  trying 
passages  and  figures  without  blur  or  indecision  ;  and 
that  the  clear,  powerful  soprano  of  Mme.  Rosa,  so 
all-suflicicnt  and  enduring,  the  strongly  pronounced 
bass  of  Mr.  Hndolphsen,  mastering  the  diHieulties  of 
a  part  of  such  wide  com):)ass,  and  (though  with  less 
certainty)  ther  two  middle  voices,  less  important,  did 
achieve  those  solo  passages,  in  which  every  quartet 
before  has  nearly  broken  down,  even  to  that  elabo- 
rate four  part  cadenza, — all  so  palpably  and  clearly 
that  all  felt  the  giciitness  of  the  music  and  were 
transported,  filled  with  a  realizing  glorious  sense  of 
the  sublime  iileas  of  Schiller's  Ode  interpreted  with 
all  the  heart  and  soul  and  ttenius  of  the  musician, 
whose  life-long  highest  aspiration  (in  his  soul's  seere- 
cv  and  in  his  Art)  found  there  the  very  text  it  want- 
ed. 

tllere  the  printer  cuts  us  short)- 


Concerts  of  the  Blind. 

Those  who  attended  either  of  the  two  concerts  giv 
en  a  few  weeks  since  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  must  have  been  astonished  by 
their  musical  proficiency.  It  has  been  generally 
known  that  music  was  a  great  resource  to  those 
deprived  of  sight,  and  most  persons  have  had  some 
vague  idea  that  music  has  been  largely  taught  and 
practised  in  this -school  especially;  but  few  until 
those  evenings  knew  precisely  what  that  meant,  or 
dreamed  in  what  a  real  sense  and  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree they  actually  become  musicians,  capable  of  per" 
forming  well  in  many  ways,  capable  of  learning  long 
and  complicated  compositions  hy  vote  and  carrying  it 
all  surely  in  their  memory,  capable  of  teaching. 
What  we  then  heard  them  do  was  not  only  good,  re- 
markable, /or  //icm, as  being  blind  ;  it  challenges  com- 
parison in  its  several  kinds  with  praised  performan- 
ces of  professional  singers  and  players  who  can  see. 

The  first  of  these  concerts,  artistically  the  choicest, 
was  at  Chickering  Hall,  Monday  evening.  May  18, 
and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  chamber  concert. 
It  began  with  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  (1st 
movement)  for  three  Pianos,  Mr.  Campbell,  their 
teacher,  presiding  in  the  middle,  a  gentleman  and 
lady  pupil  at  the  other  instruments.  This  was  played 
with  pei  feet  smoothness,  clearness  and  apiojiib,  the 
entrance  and  conduct  of  the  contrapuntal  parts  dis- 
tinct, the  accent  musically  true  and  nice.  The  con- 
cert closed  with  the  Intioduction  and  Allegro  of 
Beethoven's  first  Symphony  (ten  hands  on  three  pi- 
anos), several  of  the  performers,  of  both  sexes,  being 
children,  and  this  too  went  with  good  precision  and 
ensemble,  and  the  piece  was  well  arranged.  A  lad 
of  eleven  played  Bach's  1st  Prelude  (from  the  Well- 
tempered  Clariehord)  and  a  little  Sonatina  ve?'y  neat- 
ly, interesting  all  by  his  sweet,  intellectual  face  as 
well  as  by  his  music.  Beethoven's  first  Sonata,  in 
F,  was  played  entire,  with  a  good  deal  of  fluency,  by 
a  young  girl,  who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  entirely  self- 
])ossessed  and  even  in  her  tempo,  and  had  undertak- 
en the  quick  movements  at  too  fast  a  rate,  but  yet 
gave  a  most  favorable  impression  of  her  ability.  An- 
other played  very  well  a  Slumber  Song  by  Heller 
and  a  Song  without  Words  by  Mendelssohn  In 
place  of  another  Bach  Prelude,  four  young  men, 
with  cornets  and  tubas,  plaved  a  couple  of  male  part- 
songs  ;  the  first,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  excellent  tune 
and  style,  the  other  hardlv  so  well. 

There  were  good  specimens  of  singing  too.  One 
of  the  older  pupils,  who  had  figured  in  the  three-piano 
pieces  and  in  the  brass  part-songs,   sang  Stradella's 


Prayer:  Pieth  Sii/norc,  with  a  rich,  well-trained  bari- 
tone voice,  and  really  griod  style  and  feeling ;  the 
influence  of  Mr.  WETiiiiRUEE  was  seen  there.  A 
rosy,  swcet-f.aced  damsel,  with  a  flexible  soprano  as 
sweet  as  her  face  sang"With  verdure  elad"aceeptably, 
another  blind  young  lady  doing  justice  to  the  accom- 
paniment. A  young  gentleman, with  an  agreeable,  not 
powerful  tenor,  gave  a  fair  rendering  of  Handel's 
"Total  Eclipse."  It  was  in  truth  a  classical  and 
cliarming  concert,  well  worth  one's  evening  in  itself 
OS  music,  but  many  times  more  interesting  as  coming 
from  the  blind  ! 

The  second  concert,  on  a  larger  scale,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  21,  w.as  given  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  which,  though  the  night  was  stormy,  was 
completely  filled.  Over  a  hundred  performing  pupils 
sat  upon  the  stage.  An  Organ  Concerto  would  have 
led  off,  but  the  organ  being  out  of  tune,  besides  the 
absence  of  the  muUifarious  musician  before  mention- 
ed, compelled  a  complete  change  of  programme. 
First  they  all  sang  a  Bach  Choral,  in  four  parts,  with 
beautiful  precision  and  with  pure,  well-blended  tone  ; 
nothing  harsh  or  coarse  about  it,  but  really  a  refined 
ensemble.  The  Beethoven  Symphony  piece  for  ten 
hands  was  played  again,  but  the  hall  was  less  favor- 
able for  the  players, wdio  could  not  hear  each  other  and, 
thus  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  keeping  perfect- 
ly together,  did  hitchincilij  and  feebly  that  which  went 
so  well  at  Chickering's.  What  most  astonished  and 
delighted  was  the  "Wedding  March"  and  other 
things  performed  by  the  full  Reed  Band,  of  .30  pieces, 
In  which  beside  the  grown  up  pupils  you  saw  boys  of 
eleven  or  twelve  doing  their  part  bravely  upon  clar- 
ionets or  tubas  bigger  than  themselves.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  band  is  capital,  better  than  with  most  of 
our  public  bands  ;  plenty  of  reeds  and  softer  instru- 
ments ;  the  trombones  and  bass  tubas  finely  played  ; 
the  whole  effect  in  point  of  euphony,  good  tune, 
smooth  execution,  accent,  and  an  instinctive  avoid- 
ance of  mere  noise,  would  bear  comparison  with  some 
of  our  famous  bands.  Indeed  a  certain  gentleness, 
refinement,  characterizes  all  the  music  of  these  blind  ; 
somehow  an  artistic  spirit  seems  to  have  got  posses" 
sion  of  them.  Is  it  because  they  have  so  admirable 
a  leader  in  their  blind  teacher,  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
not  only  keeps  them  always  learning  Bach  and  Beet- 
hoven (wilh  also  a  great  variety  of  lighter  things), 
but  takes  them  continually  to  all  the  classical  con- 
certs in  Boston,  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
good  music  only  and  never  any  clap-trap  f  For  for- 
merly we  thought  the  blind  inclined  to  roughness  in 
their  speech  and  music  ;  but  here  they  have  right  ed- 
ucation, and  it  is  plain  that  they  love  music,  that  it 
becomes  the  medium  of  communion  to  their  finer  in- 
ner nature,  and  that  they  sing  and  play  with  a  sin- 
cere enthusiasm,  from  the  heart.  The  concert  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  all 
creditable,  which  we  have  not  room  to  mention. 

On  both  occasions  striking  instances  were  shown  of 
the  fricility  with  which  even  the  youngest  pupils  read 
from  the  embossed  books  (the  Bi''i  ,  Milton)  and 
point  out  places  on  raised  maps,  solve  complicated 
questions  in  arithmetic,  &c.  But  what  most  aston- 
ished all  was  a  single  example  which  Mr.  Campbell 
gave  of  the  process  by  which  they  learn  a  piece  of 
music, — never  by  rote,  but  always  and  entirely  hy  note. 
It  was  just  this  :  he  dictated  to  the  whole  choir  a  mu- 
sical sentence  (S  or  12  measures)  to  be  sung  ;  having 
named  the  key  and  rhythm,  he  tells  to  the  Sopranos 
the  letter-name  and  length  of  every  note  or  rest  in 
every  bar  consecutively,  once  through  and  once  only  ; 
the  same  to  the  Altos,  Tenors,  Basses  ;  then  marks 
the  tempo  and  gives  the  word  to  sing  ;  they  have  all 
carried  their  parts  in  their  mind  ;  and  they  sing  the 
new  piece  in  four-part  harmony  as  accurately  as  good 
sight-singers  from  a  book !  Such  culture  of  the 
raemorv,  such  sharpening  of  musical  perception, — 
can  it  fail  to  make  musicians^  And  may  not  all 
our  music  schools,  even  our  "Conservatories,"  learn 
something  from  this  blind  teacher  of  the  blind  1 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  JUNE   6,   18  6  8. 


The  School  Festival. 

Tlie  Regular  Musical  Exhibition  (as  it  is  now 
rallfd)  of  the  Puljlic  Schools  of  Boston,  was  helJ  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  May  20,  at  the  Music  Hall, — 
some  two  months  earlier  than  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore,  and  roniin;::  so  closelv  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Kreat  Festival  that  it  was  not  easy  to  give  it  all 
the  attention  we  could  wish.  The  occasion,  howev- 
er, was  even  more  inspiring  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  ^ivinp;  signal  proof  of  the  thorough,  hona  Jf(fe 
manner  in  which  singing  and  the  elements  of  music 
are  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  letting  the  fruits 
of  the  said  leaching  speak  iTiost  elo(|uently  for  them- 
selves, to  the  silencing  (wc  trust)  forever  of  the  cav- 
illers who  have  at  this  lati;  hour  endeavored  to  dis- 
credit it  as  a  fantastic  ^vas'e  of  time  and  money, 

This  lime  the  Festiv.il  \vas  [lurely  musical,  dissoci- 
ated IVom  the  other  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  close 
III' the  school  year,  the  presentation  of  medals,  &c.  ; 
and  what  was  truly  a  great  improvement,  there  was 
no  speech  making  ;  the  lovely  spectacle  of  the  1200 
girls  and  hoys  arranged  as  usual  on  the  stage,  (he 
sound  of  their  fresh  voices,  and  of  the  orchestra  and 
organ,  were  rightly  deemcil  a  fair  and  glorious  whole 
which  spoken  words  could  not  improve  upon,  and 
which  needed  no  interpreter  besides  its  own  a|ipcal 
to  eye  and  ear. 

After  an  Organ  introduction  bv  .J.  1'.  Sn\i:r.vNi>, 
the  very  cOicicnt  teacher  of  singing  in  the  (irainmar 
Schools,  Weber's  Overture  to  OUrron  was  [dayed  by 
M  good  orchestra  of  some  40  instruments,  whiih,  as 
\^cll  as  the  whole  concert,  was  conducted  by  Mr,  .Itj- 
I.1II3  ICiciiniiKG,  now  the  musical  director  in  the 
(iirls'  High  and  Norunil  .Schoid.  Then  tla^  beauti- 
ful Choral  :  "Xnn  iiilini  iilli-  Wiildn-  (.'i  sort  of  even- 
ing hymn),  with  Bach's  harmony,  was  playeil  over 
on  the  organ,  and  the  1200  cbihlren  rose,  prompt  to 
an  instant,  and  sang  two  ICnglish  stair/.as  to  it  (be- 
ginning :  "Xiiw  night  comes  softly  stealing,  N'ow 
wakes  the  deeper  feeling")  in  uinson,  organ  and  or- 
chestra supjilyiug  harmony.  It  was  sung  in  perfect 
tune  ami  lime,  with  a  free,  firm,  sweet,  round  quality 
of  tone,  in  whi<'h  every  voice  appeared  to  bear  its 
j);ut,  and  vet  the  cn--<-int)le  was  as  one  voice.  To  us 
it  was  hv  tar  the  mo-t  impressive  piece  in  the  pei*- 
fitrmance.  and  we  never  beard  a  choral  in  unison 
sung  better.  The  only  ciiticism  we  can  make  is, 
that  it  was  all  supg  /i»Vc,  the  second  af.ur/.n  foilissimo, 
wdiereas  the  entire  character  of  the  word-;  is  soft  and 
peaceful  ;  wc  shouhi  ha\<'  lihcd  to  bear  a  i>ortion  of 
it  I'itviis^fiiin — not  easily  produced,  we  know,  but  with 
so  many  voices  how  unspeakably  heauiiful  ! 

A  three-part  song  by  Meyerbeer:  "Thy  flowery 
banks,"  and  also  two  by  Abt  :  "Our  native  land" 
anil  ".Toys  of  Spring,"  with  orchestral  ]ueludes  and 
accompaniment,  were  nicely  sung,  the  three  parts 
telling  (|uite  distiintly.  But  we  feel  that  ihe-e  Abt 
pieces  have  not  much  more  than  a  tame  and  sweetish 
character  after  siu'h  a  Choral  ;  Abt  at  best  is  com- 
mimplace  and  sentimental.  Siill  less  can  we  thiid; 
the  Cluiiii  from  Haydn's  1st  Mass  suited  to  this  kind 
of  |ierformance.  'J'bcse  things  were  never  written  j'or 
a  great  multitudinous  chorus,  Init  for  an  ordinary 
Cathedral  choir.  The  greater  the  multitude  of 
voices,  the  more  thin  inirinsically  the  music  sounds, 
— especially  with  the  four  parts  reduced  to  three,  tiie 
bass  taking  refuge  among  the  instruments, — and  then, 
another  drawback,  Knglish  words.  There  were  i]iii(  k 
running  passages  in  which  the  army  of  young  song- 
sters could  not  outline  the  figure  cleanly,  and  there- 
fore could  not  avoid  di-;cord.  Instead  of  this  nam 
her  we  would  far  rather  have  heard  another  (Choral. 
And  when  a  Ui:dt  Choral  is  proposed,  can  wc  not 
get  so  far  as  to  have  what  actually  is  ISach's  pait  in 
it  (the  harmony,  and  not  the  tune)  .si/ni/,  as  well  as 
played.  Suppose,  fin-  instance,  that  a  moderate 
fpnita  id"  tenors  and  bas-es  he  provided,  to  make  up, 
with  a  select  pcu'tion  of  the  young  sopranos  ami  altos. a  j 
four-part  choir  ;  let  one  stanza  of  the  Choral  be  sun 


by  the  1200  in  unison,  with  accompaniment,  full  and 
strong;  and  then  let  the  following  stanza,  like  a  ce- 
lestial answer,  be  taken  up  by  the  select  choir  in 
Bach's  four-part  harmony,  without  accompaniment. 
We  are  sure,  if  this  were  done,  that  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  audience  would  bc.ir  several  Chorals 
upon  such  occasions,  and  would  soon  love  them  bet- 
ter than  the  Catholic  Glorias  and  the  Abt  songs. 

After  a  slioi't  intermission, — in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  MuNUOE  put  the  children  through  a  few  of  the 
tirst  steps  in  his  course  of  "Vocal  Gymnastics,"  to 
which  they  owe  the  admirable  unity  and  military 
precision  of  their  movements,  as  well  as  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  bringing  out  of  their  voices, — 
the  C)verture  to  Dnu  Gi"ranni  was  plaved  hv  the  or- 
chestra, and  then  an  Easter  Ilvmn,  in  three  parts,  bv 
Abt,  was  finely  sung  by  about  I'lO  members  of  the 
Girl's  High  and  Normal  .School.  This  was  followed 
by  a  fascinating  part-<ong  of  Hatton's,  "The  Wood 
Thrush,"  in  wdiich  the  full  choir  alternated  with  first 
the  Altos,  then  the  Sopranos  of  the  Xormal  School 
answering  m  masai:  ns  soli.  This  fresh,  melodious 
strain  could  not  escape  repetilion.  .And  still  more 
warmly  was  that  insi^^ted  on  in  the  case  of  the  next 
])iece,  an  cxtpiisitc  thrce-j»art  song  by  Kossini  : 
"Wake,  gentle  zephyr,"  sung  by  the  wdiole  choir, 
and  much  the  most  impressive  of  the  pieces  sung  in 
pans. — The  Obi  Hundredth  I'salin,  the  audience 
joining  in  the  last  stanza,  closed  this  most  interesting 
occasion,  wdiich  we  have  only  room  now  to  chronicle, 
hoping  ere  long  to  return  to  the  subject  of  music  in 
the  schools. 


Musical  Festival  in  New  York. 

The  second  Grand  Musical  Festival,  under  the  di- 
rcciion  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Harrison,  commenced  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  ISth  iust. ,  at  Steinway  llall.  A 
large  audience  altcndcil,  in  defiance  of  the  bad 
weather — defiance  of  which  is  verv  tieedful  in  these 
days.  The  o))ening  oratorio  was  Handel's  ".'Messiah." 
The  chorus  consisted  of  about  tiro  hiimhfd  singers, 
members  of  the  New  York  Ilnrmonic  Societv.  Mr. 
Kdward  .1.  Connollv  presided  at  the  organ.  The 
solos  were  sung  liy  Slnni.  Parcpa-Hosa,  Mrs.  .Tennv 
Kemjiton,  .\Ir.  (ieorge  Simpson,  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
Thomas.  The  orchestra  numbered  some  jhrttj  per- 
formers. The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  .Mr. 
!■'.  L.  Hitter.  The  New  '\'(n-k  Hantioidc  Society  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  "Slcs- 
siali."  They  have  (if  late  performed  it  from  two  to  ! 
three  times  each  year.  The  judgment  to  be  jn-o- 
nounced  on  the  present  jierformancc  must,  therefore,  | 
be  based  on  the  well  known  fact  that  the  society  has 
bail  amjde  opportunity  to  coni|ncr  the  difiiculiies  of 
this  work,  ^^'e  regret  to  say  the  performance  w-as 
in  no  wise  einnil  to  the  jircvions  performances  of  this 
society.  There  was  an  uim^ual  nnccrtainty  in  the 
choruses,  the  motivos  not  being  delivered  with  any 
precision. 

IThe  above  is  fiom  the  \\\-cl-h/ lierietr;  we  let  a 
Correspondent,  with  whose  opinions  we  are  far  from 
nhrifi/s  agreeing,  continue  the  narrative]. 

Mr.  Bitter,  whom  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  | 
our  most  able  and    learned    musicians,    has    not  the  [ 
elements  which  combine  to  form  the  masterful  leader 
of  an  orchestra.     He  seems  uncertain  of  himself  and  \ 
the    forces  'nmlcr    liis    charge,    and    uncertainty  and 
want  of  confidence  are  fatal  to  success. 

The  2nd  concert  took  [ilacc  last  evening,  with  this 

programnte  : 

fuite  No   3,  I) Tliich. 

.\riM.  "Lot  tlie  bright  penipliim". Ilrouli  1. 

Mint^.  P^Ti  tia-Il-'Sa.  (Trnnipet  obliligitto,  Mr.  Pietz). 

Iti'fornmtion  Syni|jlicu.v  (1-S30) Meiidi-ls.^nlin. 

Ovt-rturc.  T.t-oiior.i,  No.  ,3 Beethoven. 

.\ri:i,  "TllP  r.iril  ami  the  Maiden'' Spohr. 

Mule.  linsii.  (Khife  ohhUz:ao,  Mr.  Ivhen).  ■ 
'2il  piirtot  Dramatic  S.vniphoii.v,"Komeo  &  .Tuliet. "Berlioz. 

The  Bach  Stiilc,  wdiich  Mr.  Thomas  gave  us  at  bis 
IstSvmjihouv  Soiree  last  OctoVicr,  is  verv  ipiaint 
and  very  charming,  and  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression ;  indeed,  the  audience  almost  insisted  upon 
encoring  the  last  tnovement,  a  sprightly  Gnrultr, 
written  in  a  most  fanciful  and  captivating  vein. 

Mine.  Parepa  was  in  possession  of  her  full  [lowei's 
tins  time  (if  not  iii  the  Mtsiinh)  and    her   clear,  car- 


nest  performance  of  the  Handel  aria  brought  down 
such  a  storm  of  appltmsc  that  an  encore  was  a  matter 
of  course.  She  was  also  recalled  in  her  second  selec- 
tion, Spohr's  "Bird  and  Maiden." 

Of  course  public  curiosity  has  been  very  much  ex- 
cited (in  musical  circles)  with  regard  to  the  "Refor- 
mation Symphony"  and  the  audience  was  very  at- 
tentive while  it  progressed.  My  own  impression  of 
the  work  is  that,  while  it  abounds  in  heauiiful  passa- 
ges and  eflFects  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author, 
it  will  scarcely  add  to  the  renown  of  Mendelssohn. 
To  me  the  first  movement  is  the  most  attractive,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  strong  and  full  of  purpose.  The  2d 
movemetit,  although  melodious  and  /"</''/,  seems 
somewhat  tame  and  weak  ;  this  was  tuninlluonsly 
encored.  As  ii  whole,  the  iSymphony  snflcred  from 
coming  after  the  Suit:-,  which  uni|uestionaIily  dwarfed 
it.  The  l.iiiuoni  Ovcrlurc'  was  better  pliiyed  than  any 
of  the  onlicslral  selections,  possibly  because  it  is 
more  familiar.  The  orchestra  numbered  SO,  and  was 
under  the  very  able  direction  of  .Mr.  Theo.    Thomas. 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  bad  the  -'F-lijab,"  in 
which  the  solos  were  taken  by  .Miss  Braincrd,  Mi.ss 
Hutchings.  Mr.  Simjison  and  Mr.  ,1.  R.  Thomas. 
This  iierfornuince  was  not  quite  such  n  butchery  as 
that  of  March  19th,  but  it  was  far  from  being  excel- 
lent. Tlie  choruses  were  decidedly  the  best  portions 
of  the  entertainment  :  the  solos  wcra,  however,  (piile 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Thomas's  voice  was  not  dis- 
pbivcd  to  advantage  in  bii  [lart,  and  tlie  aria,  "Is 
not  his  word  like  a  lire,"  was  very  inaccurate  and 
f.inllv.  Miss  Hutchings  has  the  merit  of  singing 
with  care,  and  pronouncing  her  words  with  disrinct- 
ness  ;  vel  hen-  voice  is  destitute  of  expression  and  of 
svmpathetic  (piality.  Mr.  Simpson  improved  upon 
his  efforts  on  Mniiday  evening,  and  really  did  w<dl 
in  the  aria,  "If  wiih  all  your  hearts."  Mi-.s  Brain- 
crd exhiliiled  a  very  noticeable  tendencv  toward  sing- 
ing sharp,  and  many  of  her  high  notes  were  struck 
with  nnccrlainty  ;  indeed,  in  the  ".\ngel  Trio"  slic 
led  ihe  two  oilier  voices  from  the  original  key  of  1) 
into  V,  flat,  a  semitone  higher.  The  'Trio  was  en- 
cored bv  a  not  too  discriminating  audience,  ami  llir 
saiiii;  risiilt  otrurrid  ai/aht  :  when  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  came  in  on  D  (in  the  next  number)  the  effect 
was  peculiar  !  Two  choruses  were  excellenlly  done, 
viz.  :  "He,  watching  over  Israel"  and  "Behold,  God 
the  Lord  passed  by."     Mr.  Ritter  conducted. 

Concert  No.  4  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  and 

was  niostlv  svmphonic  in  idiaracter.     Mr.  S.  B.  .Mills 

and  Mi-s  Maria  Brainard  were  the  soloists,    and  the 

pragramnic  was  this  : 

Vor.spiel,  "Dii'  M.ister.aiiifer  von  Niimberg'' Wnener. 

Scenno'l  Ariii.   "Iiifeli.e,"  Op.  .54 Mendelssohn. 

Mi.-s  r.raiiieril. 
l.=t  inovenient  from  1*.  K   Com-frlo,  Op.  21 Chopin. 

Mr.  MilN. 
Ave  M.iria,  adapted  to  liaeh's  1st    Prelude Oounod. 

Mi.-s  Itrainerd. 

Mephislo  Wnltl I.i*'-f. 

Ctli  .s_vm|dion.v,  I'astonile Heethoven. 

The  Wagner  "Vorspicl,"  so  full  of  )iower  and 
grandeur,  was  perhaps  better  played  than  any  of  the 
other  ondiestral  seleclioris,  not  excel. ting  the  lovely 
Pastoral  Symiiliony,  in  which  ihcjcbicf  fiult  of  per- 
formance was  the  di-aijuiiitj  of  the  somewhat  prolix 
.Mlegret'o  (2il  movement).  Curiously,  the  bizarre 
"Mephislo"  Waliz  seemed  very  ■■icccptable  to  the  au- 
dience. 

Mr.  Mills  lias  often  played  in  public  the  2d  and  .Id 
movements  of  the  2d  Chopin  Concerto  (really  written 
before  the  one  u-ually  denominated  -Vo  I), but  has  al- 
most alwavs  omitted  the  1st.  This  omission  he  sup- 
plied on  Thursday  evening.but  did  not  do  himself  jus- 
tice :  there  was  a  very  unusual  and  incomprehensible 
"iniuldiness"  about  many  of  the  rapid  passages,  and 
much  of  his  phrasing  was  weak.  For  an  encore  he 
lilaycd  a  lovely  Kindchy  Chopin,  in  C  sharp  minor, 
and  did  it  admirably. 

The  .In?  Maria,  arranged  for  soprano,  violin,  or- 
gan, piano  and  orchestra,  was  a  decided  success  and 
was  verv  warmly  encored  :  there  was  a  little  difiicul- 
tv  just  at    the    commencement,    where    the    organist 
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scomoi]  to  Iio  at  fiuilt.  Mr.  Tlionias  was  ol)Iige(l  to 
siis|)en(l  operations  and  begin  again,  and  then  every 
thing  went  smootlily. 

On  Friday  evening  eamc  IIaydn's"Croation,"'with 
Mme.  Parepa,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Thomas  as  so- 
loists. In  this  instaneo,  reversing  the  Wednesd.ay 
evening  order  of  things,  the  solos  were  far  better 
than  the  clioriis,  wliicli  hitter  were  poorly  done.  Of 
eoiirse  Mme.  Parepa  was  snpcrb  in  "With  verdure 
elad."  The  aiidienee  was  immense.  Quite  a  neat 
little  effect  was  produced  by  tlie  ligliting  of  the  large 
"sun-burners"  in  the  ceiling  just  at  the  words  "And 
there  was  light ;"  the  sudden  change  to  brightuess 
from   previous  dimness  was  really  startling.  [?  !] 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  matiue'e  of 
which  tlie  principal  attractions  were  these  : 

2  niovempntfl  from  unfini-^tit'il  Synipliony Sclinbert. 

Violin  Oonrorto,  op.  04  (Wenzpl  Kopta) Mendels.sohu. 

Overture,  "St  .Toliu  the  Baptist" G.  W.  Morgan. 

The  Schubert  fragments  need  no  encominm  ;  the 
two  movements  have  been  several  times  played  this 
winter  and  have  grown  steadily  in  our  liking.  The 
Mendelssohn  Concerto,  which  has  long  been  the 
rhf^'al  (If  hattiiUr  of  aspiring  violinists,  was  performed 
(that  is  to  say,  two  movements,  commencing  with  the 
lovely  Andante)  not  very  excellently  by  Mr.  Kopta; 
he  w.as  too  nervous,  hurried  the  time  of  the  last 
movement,  and  seemed  generally  unsettled  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  tempo.  The  orchestra  was,  sim- 
ilarly, uncertain  as  to  what  he  intended,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  confused  and  AiWiy  performance. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Overture  to  "John  the  Baptist"  (Mr. 
M.  is  said  to  have  an  Oratorio  of  that  name  in  the 
works)  is  quite  good  and,  making  no  pretence  at  ab. 
solute  originality,  is  enjoyable  and  agreeable  to  hear. 
Mr.  Colby  presided  at  the  organ,  and  the  Overture 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Morgan  himself. 

There  were  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  Mme. 
Parepa  sang  two  solos  and  Mr.  Bartlett  did  likewise, 
the  former  acceptably  and  the  latter  not  exactly  so. 

The  Festival  (nomiually)  terminated  with  a  grand 

orchestral  concert  on    Saturday   evening,   of  which 

these  were  the  interesting  features  : 

Introduction  to  .3(i  Act  of  Medea Cherubini. 

Symphony,  A  m.njor F.  L.  Ritter. 

Concerto  (pianoforte). Henselt. 

I.  H,  Pattison. 

Symphony,  "Wellincton's  Victory" Beethoven. 

Overture,  "Semiramide" Rossini. 

Beethoven's  so-called  "Symphony"  is  interesting 
as  a  curiosity,  but  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  the 
combination  of  orchestra,  two  military  bands  (one 
playing  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  the  other  "JJwlbor- 
ouijh  se  va-t-en  (juf ire ,"  fi'om  which  is  taken  the  famil- 
iar song  "We  won't  go  home  till  morning"),  a  drum 
corps  and  a  squad  of  "Caledonian  pipers,"  conld  not 
fail  to  please  a  general  audience,  but  I  could  find  no 
enjoyment  in  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Pattison  displayed  his  great  dexterity  of  fin- 
ger and  the  good  qualities  of  an  exceedingly  full- 
toned  Steinway  grand  in  his  neat  performance  of 
Ilensclt's  extremely  uninteresting  and  rambling  Con- 
certo. Mrs.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Hill  contributed  two 
solos  each  in  a  style  seemingly  acceptable  to  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Hill  made  quite  a  "spread"  in  the 
"Marseillaise  Hymn"  which  he  evidently  selected  as 
his  solo  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a  very  good 
and  praiseworthy  B  flat. 

And  now  for  the  best  thing  in  tlie  programme,  Mr. 
Ritter's  Symphony.  Those  orchestral  works  which 
he  had  already  given  to  the  world  had  not  prepossessed 
me  in  his  favor,  and  therefore  I  was  the  more  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  this  Symphony  is  a  work 
of  very  great  ability.  There  are,  it  is  true,  traces  of 
Mendelssohn  to  be  found  in  it ;  for  instance  the 
theme  of  the  1st  movement  reminds  one  of  the  same 
in  the  Italian  Sympliony  ;  the  Minuetto  or  rather  its 
Trio  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  treatment  to  the 
"horn  Trio"  in  the  "Italian,"  and  the  Andante  (in 
its  opening  bars)  is  very  like  the  duet  in  "Elijah," 
"Bow  down  thine  car  to  our  prayer.  "  Therefore  we 
do  not  find  Mr.  Ritter's  work  a  wholly   and  entirely 


original  one  ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
plete and  most  thoroughly  fine  symphonic  composi- 
tion which  has  ever  been  written  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Minuetto  with  its  Trio  proved  so  at- 
tractive that  it  was  encored  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  work  the  applause  was  very  general,  emphatic 
and  oven  demonstrative.  Mr.  Bitter  has  cut  a  deep 
notch  high  up  on  the  pillar  of  Fame  ;  it  is  for  him  to 
use  it  as  a  vantage  ground  for  reaching  higher  ;  it  is 
for  us  to  acknowledge  his  undoubted  merits  and  abil- 
ity ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  "coming 
composer,"  whoso  advent  we  so  anxiously  await. 

Notwithstanding  the  villainous  weather  ■which  has 
prevailed  during  the  week,  the  audiences  have  been 
encouragingly  large,  and  Mr.  Harrison  is  entitled  to 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  musicdoving  public  for 
furnishing  so  much  good  music  for  so  reasonable  a 
price  [the  tickets  were  $5  for  the  series  of  seven  con- 
certs]. F. 

On  Sunday  evening  fMay  2i)  there  was  an  exira 
concert,  of  which  the  Tribune  says  : 

It  commenced  with  Schumann's  lovely  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  No.  4,  a  composition  al)ounding  in  char- 
acteristic graces  and  variety.  Mme.  Rosa  sang  Beet- 
hoven's noble  aria,  "Ah  perfido,"  which  is  not  only 
excellent  in  itself,  but  well-suited  to  display  the  best 
qualities  of  her  voice  and  style  ;  in  the  introductory 
scena,  the  intensity  to  which  she  is  capable  of  rising, 
and  in  the  pathetic  air  proper  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  her  vocalization.  Superb  as  this  performance  was, 
we  regret  to  say  that  it  w.as  not  received  with  half 
the  applause  that  was  wasted  upon  her  rendering  of 
Hullah's  "The  Storm,"  later  in  the  evening — a  song 
which  is  much  better  adapted  to  a  bass  than  a  sopra- 
no voice.  Being  recalled  after  this,  she  gave,  in  the 
most  charming  manner,  Gounod's  "Cradle  Song," 
accompanied  by  her  husband  on  the  violin  anii  Mr. 
Colby  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  played  Spohr's 
violin  concerto  in  G  major.  No.  8,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  broad  and  vigorous  German  school  of  which 
Spohr  was  the  founder,  and  a  piece  moreover  in 
which  Mr.  Rosa's  feeling  touch  and  conscientious- 
ness are  always  keenly  relished.  Mr.  Morgan  fol- 
lowed with  an  organ  solo,  an  arrangement  of  Bene- 
dict's well-known  air,  "By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves  ;" 
and  then  we  had,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  Rein- 
ecke's  overture  to  "King  Manfred,"  a  meditative  and 
intensely  poetical  work,  containing  some  fine  melo- 
dy, and  distinguished  by  a  splendid  broad  treatment 
of  the  instruments  which  reminds  us  at  times  of  Cher- 
ubini. The  orchestra  did  it  full  justice,  and  we  hope 
they  will  let  us  hear  it  often.  Of  Mr.  A.  H.  Pease, 
and  his  new  piano-forte  concerto,  of  which  the  second 
and  third  movements  were  vouchsafed  us  last  even- 
ing, there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  second  movement 
is  a  barcarole,  rather  pleasing,  but  not  at  all  original, 
and  much  too  long  ;  the  third,  an  aUegro  con  fuoco,  is 
trashy.  What  a  blessed  change  was  the  Struensee 
music  of  Meyerbeer  which  followed  it ;  the  delicious 
church-like  theme  of  the  overture,  repeated  with  the 
countless  orchestral  combinations,  all  rich  and  strik- 
ing, in  which  Meyerbeer's  genius  was  so  prolific  ;  the 
grand  arrangement  of  the  Danish  National  Song, 
"iZo/f/er  Z)a»s/,-e"  for  the  instruments  and  male  cho- 
rus (led  last  night  by  Mr.  Berge),  and  finally  the 
grand  Polonaise  of  the  ball  scene. 

So  has  passed  away  the  second  annual  Musical 
Festival  of  New  York,  and,  balancing  the  results,  we 
hardly  know  whether  to  be  satisfied  or  not.  That 
we  have  a  manager  like  Mr.  Harrison  with  the  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  to  take  the  labor  unaided  upon 
bis  shoulders ;  that  we  have  a  leader  like  Sir.  Thomas 
to  uncover  for  us  the  half  forgotten  treasures  of  the 
classical  masters ;  more  than  all,  that  musical  cul- 
ture has  so  fiir  improved  in  New  York  that  2,000 
people  or  more  will  go  through  storm  and  mud  every 
night  for  a  week  to  partake  of  such  wholesome  fare 
as  has  generally  been  set  out  during  this  feast  at 
Steinway  Hall — these  things  certainly  arc  canse  for 
abundant  gratification.  The  basis  of  a  Musical  Fes- 
tival, however,  is  oratorio,  aud  the  recollection  of  the 
peiformances  of  "The  Messiah,"  "The  Creation," 
and  "Elijah"'  last  week  affords  us  no  satisfaction. 
The  chorus  showed  no  progress  since  last  year,  but 
a  decided  falling  otf'.  In  "The Messiah."  which  they 
have  been  singing  as  long  as  anybody  can  remember 
and  ought  to  know  as  well  as  the  alphabet,  their  per- 
formance was  abominable.  They  acquitted  them- 
selves in  "Elijah"  better  than  they  did  during  the 
winter,  but  still  far  fronr  well,  and,  if  our  recollec- 
tion serves  us,  worse  than  they  did  last  June.  "The 
Creation"  was  the  best  of  the  three,  bat  that  is  slight 
praise. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

When  I  was  monarch  of  Bocotia.  3.  A  to  e. 

"Orpheus."  .30 
Hymn  to  Baccliua.  S';^  &  Cho.  2.  A  to  7  sharp. 

'•OrpJiPii.'i."  30 
I'm  Cupid  you  see.     Song  &  Clio.  2.  B/j  to  (/. 

"Orphru<i."  30 
This  hall  now  to  finish.  Song  &.  Cho.  3.  D  to  .7. 

"  Orphf-u.-i'."  35 
Now  by  way  of  change.  Minuet.  Galop  and  Cho. 

3.*D  and  G  to  </.  "Orphpus."  40 

Five  more  bright  songs  from  "Orpheus.''  The  first 
Sa  a  very  piensing  invocition,  the  second  a  pretty  "(i;o 
to  sleep"  sonff,  reflponded  to  by  the  somnolent  dei- 
ties ;  the  third  and  fourth  sprightly  dance  tunes,aQ'i 
tlie  fifth  the  laughable  song  of  the  tipsy  Cerberus, 
the  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to  slag.  The  wordu 
of  course  are  nonsensical,  but  the  music  throughout 
is  pretty. 

I  am  dreaminjjof  the  ball.  2.D  tog.  from  Godfrey.  35 

A  pretty  vocal  arrangement  of  a  "nice"  waltz. 
Cominfr  home  to  mother.  2.  Bb  to  f.  Collins.  30 

A  fine  "home'"  song  with  chorus. 
Fairy  Queen.  Duet.  3.  C  to  ^7.  Glover.  60 

A  first  class  duet. 
Will  he  come.  3.  F  to  d.  Sullivayi.  40 

A  very  touching,  pathetic,  melodious  gong'. 
When  the  vale  of  death.  4.  Db  to  f.  Sargent.  2^ 

Laws  Deo.     2.  D  to  d.  Rtv.  A.  G.  Shears.  25 

Two  .short  Facred  pieces,  the  first  a  beautiful  hymn 
of  "triumph  over  death,"  and  the  second  (in  lines  of 
four  syllables)  is  a  comprehensive  ascription  of  praise 
for  ''days  and  seasons"  and  the  various  events  of  the 
year.  Good  melody. 
Crown  of  Glory,    2.  A  to  e.  Solo,  Duet  &  Cho. 

Chandler.  40 
A  pleasing  sacred  piece  with  considerable  variety. 
The  Danish  Whistle.  4.  A  to^  natural.    Tamaro.  35 
The  accompaniment  is  somewhat   difficult.     One  of 
tlie  ROng-s  performed  so  beautifully  by  Parepa. 
I  ain't  a  f?oing  to  tell.     Song  and  dance,  2. 

W)iog.  Tannenhaum.  30 

A  merry  comic   song,  with  a  dance  to   please   the 
boys. 
Lost   birdling.     Cavatina.     6.     B6  tot  flat. 

Centemari.  60 
Quit*  difficult,  but  a  fine  concert  song.     Still  more 
difficult  passages  are  "interlined"  for  those   who  can 
sing  them.     Plenty  of  runs,  trills  and  cadenzas. 
People's  Song.     Song  and  Chorus.     2.     F  to  f. 

Calms.  30 
Spirited  campaign  song. 
Flow,  freshly  flow.  3.  V>b  to  a  flat.  Marston.  30 
A  sweet  love  song.     Woids  by  Owen  Meredith. 


Instrumental, 

Aileen  Aroon.     Var.  4.  G.  ^yylnan.  50 

Favorite  melody  with  variationg. 
Sparkling' Gem.     Galop.     2.  B  flat.  Turner.  30 

Gipsy's  revel.     Scbottische.     2.     D.  "        30 

Mr.  Turner  can  turn-a  new  melody  off  as  quickly  as 
anybody,  and  is  almost   sure   to   produce   something 
pleasing  and    easily  played,    as  he   has  done   in  the 
above  pieces. 
Orpheus  Galop.    (Oftenbach).     3.     G,  C,  &F. 

J.  S.  Knight.  40 
Pot-pnnrri.    Orphee.       *'         4.  "       75 

Sp.irbling  melodies,  skilfully  grouped  and  fitted. 
Merry  Christmas  Polka.     2.     F.         W.  Conwaij.  30 

Very  neat  and  bright. 
Vivandiere  Galop.     2,     F.  Coote.  30 

Simple  airs  and  quite  taking. 
Openinc  Flowers.  AValtz.  3.  F.       C.  D.  Blake.  30 
Original  and  brilliant. 

Books. 


Kohler's  Very  Easiest  Studies  for  Piano.  75 

Kbblers'  "First  Studies"  are  now  not  the  very  first. 
A  pupil  could  not  very  well  commence  them  in  less 
than  a  couple  of  months  after  his  first  le.«sons.  Eut 
these  new  studies  may  be  commenced  in  the  first 
weeks  of  study.     Try  them . 

Aebreviatioxs- — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The  l-Fi/  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  tlat.  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  iialic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MosicBYMAn,. — JIusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Cooks  can  also  be  stnt  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Unspoken. 

The  ganleii  grasses  scnrcfly  slinnlc, 
So  light  the  wind  iliat  went  and  came 
And  fiinned  tlie  roses  into  fl.iino 
Fortliat  hist  walk  we  took. 

One  flowei-  rememlier  dear;  you  ernshtd, 
AV'liile  IriHing  in  an  aliscnt  mood. 
Its  tender  leaflets,  till  your  liand 
Was  orinison  with  their  Idood. 

Then  fiom  the  hrui-eil,  liroken  stem 
.So  rieh  a  perlumc  npward  stole, 
That  I,  rememlier,  jesting  said 
Von  had  released  its  soul. 

But  In  my  heart  I  said  :  "()  friend, 
Vour  grace  I  never  ean  iin|ilore. 
And  yot  I  deem  not  my  iiunr  love 
Wasted  Ibrevermoro, 

"Tlioiigli  liniised  and  broken  at   vour  feet, 
If  hut  a  day  It  chance  to  make 
A  little  dearer  tor  love's  sake, 
Or  hut  a  moment  sweet !" 
Juni  bill,  1808. 


A  German  Critic  on  Musical  Critics  French 
and   German. 

Among  tlie  priiiei|ial  contrailielions  in  nuisical 
iimtters  luiw-a-ilays  is  llie  iaet  that  more  plivsieal 
labor  anil,  al  Ihr  siiinr  limi\  more  mental  fi  i-ivloni 
ami  iiulepenilenee  are  ile.inamled  from  tlie  critic. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  critic  had  to  notice  three 
concerts  a  week,  we  will  assnine.  anil  even  that 
was  too  mucli.  Now  he  may  congratulate  liini- 
self  if,  in  large  towns,  he  lias  not  to  attemi  two  or 
three  concerts  in  one  evening.  He.  must,  more- 
over, notice  them  within  three  (lays,  for,  with  tlie 
[iresent  flood  of  concerts,  an  articde  mon^  tlian 
three  days  old  in  a  political  paper  woiilil  a])pear 
quite  stale.  People  want  to  read  the  freshest  in- 
telligence about  operas  and  concerts  as  well  as 
telegrams  anil  the  stale  of  the  funds.  ICven  in 
mnsieal  circles,  the  haste  ami  curiositv  is  not  less 
than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  not  tin)  most  fitiiiiit]  musical 
periodical  that  obtains  most  readers;  it  is  that 
one  which  publishes  most  quickly  a  large  amount 
of  liighly  spieeil  ])ii|uant  news.  I'lit  people  do- 
maml  from  the  critic,  who  is  obligeil  to  write, 
ironi  his  first  impressions,  not  only  on  the  per- 
formances of  virtuosi,  bnt  on  .'ompnsitionsas  well, 
an  independence  of  judgment  that  is  impossible 
without  mental  repose,  and  no  one  ilcmands  it 
more  impi'rionsly  than  concert-givers,  wdio  de- 
prive him  of  tliis  very  mental  rejiose,  plague  him 
with  tlieir  visits,  pay  court  to  him,  jiursne  him — 
there  are  even  some  who  do  not  require  inde|)en- 
denee,  but  only  favor  from  hiin,  resembling  the 
man  who  at  a  shipwreck  prayed  thus:  "Gracious 
Heaven,  it  would  be  too  much  to  pray  that  thou 
would'st  save  all  of  us;  therefore, save  me  alone!" 
As  a  rule,  hower,  we  may  assume  that  concert- 
givers  visit  the  critic  with  the  best  intenlions; 
what  they  think  if  he  does  not  praise  them  siilli- 
ciently,  or  speaks  too  highly  of  a  rival  is  another 
question.  The  critic  who  satislled  all  the  ideal 
notions  we  so  frequently  hear  mentioned  would 
resemble  the  German  suitor  in  the  genial  fairy 
tale,  Der  (jnhkner  ILilin.  oiler  SaJiii;  Era's  (rstiji'- 
horencr  Solin  (Tlie  GoUhn  Cor!:,  nr  Saliir,  iji-c's 
first-tmrn  Son),  by  a  remarkable  author,  now 
long  forgotten  :  Klinge.  The  Sultan  of  Circassia 
invites  to  his  empire  suitors  for  his  beautiful 
daughter.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  come 
Princes  and  Knights,  Jvoblemen,    Generals,    Ar- 


tists. &e.  There  comes,  also,  from  Germany  some 
one  who  is  no  suitoi',  but  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive. .Some  philosophers  of  our  country  want  to 
introduce  Kant's  philosophy  into  Circassia.  With 
tills  object,  they  maiuif'actnro  a  jiasteboaril  figure 
in  wliiidi  one  of  tliesn  conceals  himself  willi  a 
speaking-trumpet.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
|irinees  and  other  suitors,  the  figure  is  brought 
jiirward,  and  a  voice  says:  O,  my  friends,  I  am 
not  a  suitor  ;  I  am  a  principle.  .So  manage  your 
actions  that  each  might  become  a  universal  l.iw. 
The  .Sultan  replies:  That  is  all  very  well,  but 
what  is  my  daughter  to  marry. — An  impartial 
critic,  .according  to  German  ideas  of  objectivity, 
would  be  exactly  such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
suitor.  I  my.self  once  endeavored  to  criticize 
with  perfect  impartiality,  to  go  to  work  quile 
'•olijectively."  and  the  result  was  that  I  really 
pr.aised  my  friends  most,  because,  at  every  word 
of' censure,  I  thought  it  did  not  jirocce.d  from  ar- 
ti.stic  conviction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
my  friends  comiilained  of  my  Uikewarmness.  1 
liiuiid  myself  in  precisely  the  position  described 
by  Schiller  in  his  G(:iri.<sen.<trupct: 

"Gt-rnc  iliilr  ich  dom  Krt-unulc,  dooli  thu'  ii:h   Cfi   IcidiT   mit 

Xeiauni;, 
L'n'l  so  wiinnt  cs  mir  oft,  Ji^.s  ich  iiiclit  tutji-iiilliaft  bin." 

Determination  : 

"D.n  ist  kiiiii  inidiTi-r  Ititli.  dii  iim-'^f  sucln'ii  ni'  r.ii  ytTiu-hfi-n 
Iiul  init  Ab.'iclieii  iiLsdiiim  Iliuii  wa.*;  dip  I'llii-ht  dir  peliciit." 

The  attempt  to  unite  ideal  views  with  our 
present  relations  gives  rise  to  very  peculiar  re- 
sults. In  one  and  the  same  feuilleton  written  by 
a  man  whose  honorable  principles  cannot  lie 
doubled  for  a  moment,  there  appeared  a  long  ti- 
r:iile  .about  a  concert  which,  it  seems,  had  allord- 
cd  evidence  of  the  most  genuine  arlistic  senti- 
ment, and  a — poetical  account  of  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  infamous  production,  the  Triirinla, 
the  performance  of  the  principal  part  in  wdiieh  liy 
a  most  estimahle  art'st  w.as  ditscribi-d  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Now  I 
siqipose  no  one  will  assert  that  inward  vulgarity 
can  be  cnnoliled  by  outward  elegance  of  repre- 
sentalion,  and  a  critic  who  enters  tlie  lists  for  jiti- 
rlly  of  sentiment,  wdio  in  the  most  marked  fashion 
altacko.d  a  celebrated  singer  for  his  iKiinby-|i:im- 
by  rendering  of  an  oratorio  air,  ought  not  to  go 
into  ecstasies  for  the  I'riiriatii.,  even  when  the 
leading  part  is  sustained  by  an  accomplished  and 
jiersonally  very  estimalile  hady.  How  we  should 
all  storm  and  protest  if  the  Diimr-  mix  Cameling 
were  produ<:(Ml  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  I  .Such  con- 
tradiclions,  into  wdiieh  the  most  honorable  critics 
fall,  cause  them  uneonseiously  to  serve  tlie  pulling 
system.  The  fresh  concert-givers  springing  up 
every  ye.ar,  who  wish  to  attain  f.amo  and,  through 
fame,  to  make  money,  must,  above  all  tilings,  en- 
deavor to  have  their  name  mentioned  in  ]niblic 
as  frequently  as  possible.  Pressure  causes  tlie 
quicksilver  to  rise;  when  pressure  is  absent,  the 
(piicksilvcr  falls.  So  the  oftener  the  naine  ol'  a 
concert- giver  is  sulijeetcd  to  the  pressure  of  the 
press,  the  higher  stands  the  barometer  of  his  rep- 
utation ;  but  only  a  constant  pressure  keeps  the 
liaud  at  '-set  fair."  Wh.at  indescribable  trouble 
must  be  taken  now-a-d.ays  by  a  musician  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  very  first  rank,  and  for 
whom  no  particular  well-.'isposed  and  influential  j 
friends  are  at  work,  merely  to  attract  in  anv  de- 
gree attention  to  himself  in  (jermany.  Every 
town  in  which  he  appears  publicly  has  its  own 
peculiar  tendency,  its  partiality,  and  its  habits; 
in  every  one.  the  travelling  virtuoso  must  exert 
himself  afresh,  and  visit  the  critics  to  obtain  their 
support.  Kow  the  German  critic,  who,  as  a  rule, 
is  good-natured  and  lionor.able,  does  not  wish  to 
ignore  anyliody,  or  hurt  anybody's  feelings — at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  want  the  trouble  of 
writing  au  exhaustive  analysis,  when   he   knows 


beforehand  that  he  has  nothing  extraordinary  to 
analyze,  and  thus  we  often  see  the  strange  jilie- 
nomenon  of  an  honorable  critic  condi\sceiiiling, 
from  pure  kindness,  to  concessions,  which  in 
France  would  be  the  result  of  n  rii  iliri-rl  inllu- 
ences.  I  cinnot  explain  this  S'-iitence  lictti-r 
th.m  by  reading  a  dc^riiplion  wiilteii  by  Heine 
in  the  year  184:!  : 

"^^a^lml  ih-xleriu-,  tin"'  prci-i^iim  of  an  iiiilonialnn , 
iil'-utitii-atioil  with  lii'-stiiiigc.l  wiioil,  till'  triiiisliiriiia- 
tinn  of  a  luiiiiaii  heiiig  into  a  soinidiiig  iiistiiinieiit  — 
this  is  at  present  esteemed  and  piaiseil  as  the  acnienf 
excellence.  Like  swarms  of  crickets  ilo  ihe  piano 
vir'uosos  come  everv  winter  to  Paris,  less  for  the,  piir- 
po'c  of  gaining  money  llian  for  that  of  making  tiiciii- 
s.  Ives  a  name,  whiili  shall  |)r(iduee  them  a  piopiu- 
tioiiatelv  richer  pecuniary  harvest  in  other  counlries. 
Parts  serves  iIk'HI.  to  a  ccilaiu  extent,  as  a  liiUhoard- 
ing,  oil  which  their  f.ime  is  to  he  read  in  colossal  let- 
ters. I  say  their  fame  is  to  he  read  thereon,  for  it  is 
the  Paris  press  which  announces  it  to  the  creiliihitis 
world,  and  the  virtno:;os  possess  a  great  amount  of 
virtuosity  in  making  the  very  most  of  journals  and 
toiiriiiilists.  Tliev  know  how  to  gain  access  even  to 
those  who  are  most  hard  of  hearing,  for  men  are  al- 
ways men  ;  are  suscepiihle  to  fi.ilteiy  ;  are  fond,  too, 
of  plaviiig  the  pari  of  patron,  and  one  hand  washes 
the  oilier,  as  the  German  ]iroverli  says  ;  the  more 
diitv  of  t!ic  two  hands,  however,  is  rarely  that  of  the 
journalist,  mid  even  the  venal  and  clumsy  praise- 
monger  is  at  the  same  lime  ii  poor  simpleton,  him- 
self deceived,  who  Is  half  paid  with  adulation.  I'eo- 
ple  talk  of  tlie  veualitv  of  the  press  ;  peo|)le  lire  very 
much  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  the  press  is  usual- 
Iv  diipeil,  this  hcing  espeeially  true  as  far  as  regards 
celehraled  virliiosi.  Properly  sjieaking  they  are  all 
eelehraied,  at  least  In  the  pull's  which  either  their 
high  mightinesses  themselves  send  to  he  printed,  or 
elsB  get  sent  hy  a  liiother  or  hy  their  mother.  It  is 
scareelv  creililile  how  luimhly  they  he;.',  how  they 
head  and  cringe  hi  the  newspiqier  oHices  for  the 
smallest  scrap  of  [iraise.  While  1  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  manager  of  llie ,  I  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  how  suhmis- 
sivelv  these  eelclirilies  lay  at  his  feet,  and  crouched 
and  wagged  tlieir  tails  liel'orc  him,  hi  order  to  he 
praised  a  little  in  his  paper  ;  and  we  might  well  say, 
after  Heraii'_'er,  of  our  virttirisos,  who  meet  witli  such 
cnlliusiaslic  receptions  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
ihc  dust  of is  still  visihle  on  their  laurels." 

There  are  sure  to  be  optimists  who  will  a.ssert 
that  things  are  managed  difrerently  and  better  in 
(jermanv  than  elsewJiere.  I.  on  llie  other  hand, 
sav  that,  in  many  respects,  they  are  managed 
worse.  What  the,  wandering  virtuoso  can  do  In 
Paris  with  one  ellbrt.  he  must  do  over  again  in  .al- 
most everv  town  through  Germany  wdiere  he 
wishes  to  appear  publicly.  I  will  not  go  into  fur- 
ther description,  nor  speak  of  theatrical  singers, 
because  they  are  mixed  up  with  agents  and  pa- 
pers of  which  one  cannot  well  speak  in  respecta- 
ble society. 

The  musician  wdio  does  not  choose  to  adapt  his 
bearing  and  his  conduct  to  the  state  of  things  I 
have  described,  must  abandon  all  hopes,  except 
through  some  extraordinary  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, of  attaining  to  a  brilliant  position  or  to 
fame:  he  must  be  satisfied  with  thinking  that  the 
same  Providence  which  endowed  him  with  talent 
will,  also,  help  him  to  reach  the  proper  goal.  On 
piiliUr  la.'ti:  he  must  no  longer  rely,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  such  a  thing  a,s  strongly-de- 
fined public  taste  no  lonjier  exists,  the  public 
taste  of  the  day  being  always  made  to  take  one 
direction  or  the  other  by  secondary  influences;  it 
can  no  more  be  called  spoilt  than  pure,  for  it  fol- 
lows the  most  difTerent  impulses  ;  it  is  frequently 
better  than  is  supposed,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  ot'ten  insensible  even  to  what  is  good.  With 
the  continual  change  of  persons  and  things,  that 
follow  and  supplant  one  another,  the  public  can- 
not be  supposed  to  form  an  oiilnion  upon  every 
person  or  every  thing ;  what    is   most   brilliant, 
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anil  not  wliah  is  best,  commands  its  at.tention,  jnst 
as,  frcniTally,  wlial  is  iircat,  and  not  wliat  is  }>ood, 
iniposcs  on  mankind.  W'l!  cannot  deny  tliat  I  lie 
]mlilic  jiossesscs  a  (laric  consciousness  ol'  llie  IhI- 
ter  tendency,  lint,  to  cause  tliat  conscioiisiie<s  to 
liecouie  a  (act,  and  a  snppovt  to  art,  means  arc 
IVef|ni'ntly  rcqiiireil  wliicli  an:  anta;;onistic  to  no- 
lilei- alms'.  It  is  not  for  tlic  pnblic  to  do  away 
willi  tliis  antaj;onism;  the  ymlilic  docs  the  best  it 
can  ;  it  is  for  mnsii-ians  anil  for  the  few  lovers  of 
nuisic  who  are  aci|iiaintcd  with  the  circnmstanccs, 
to  put  an  end  to  it. 
(hrmiiii)/,  April,  ISfiS.         —Lorn!.  j1/».s-.  WniliL 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann." 
VII. 

D;i,«elilorf,  July  7,  W?A. 
Jly  dear  Friend  r>armann, 

Do  yon  still  know  the  man  who  writes  this  let- 
ter and  writes  music,  and  would  pladly  be  in  Mu- 
nich, and  loves  you  with  his  whole  heart,  and  is 
of  the  same  name  as  myself?  It  is  indeed  near- 
ly a  year  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  have 
thoufilit  of  yon  daily.  Since  then  you  have  been 
in  ice  and  snow  with  Emperors  and  Empresses, 
have  pocketed  roubles,  and  preached  the  p;ospel 
of  the  clarionet  1o  the  heatlien.  I  don't  i.'ruil^e 
it  to  them  at  all,  but  I  wish  I  too  could  have 
been  there  to  hear  you.  Twice,  however,  I 
thoujjht  of  you  so  vividlv  that  I  seriously  contem- 
plated a  journey  to  Municli,  and  if  some  favora- 
able  circnmstanccs  combine,  I  still  intend  to  po 
there  tliis  autumn,  or  if  not.  certainly  next  sum- 
mer. Heavens  !  what  nuisic  we  sliall  play  to- 
gether (althoufrh  no  doubt  you  will  not  care,  and 
will  make  me  play  alone), 'and  how  I  delight  in 
the  thouglit  of  besieging  you  all  day  long  !  The 
first  time  this  project  occurred  to  me  was  last 
year  in  Coblentz,  when  I  was  calling  on  a  king's 
counsel,  who  said  lie  Iiad  been  in  Munich.  I 
asked  if  he  had  heard  you.  He  said  no,  but  he 
had  seen  you,  and  that  during  the  whole  opera 
you  were  leaning  in  an  attitude  against  one  of 
the  pillars  in  the  gallery,  looking  very  merry, and 
smiling  whenever  there  was  a  hitch.  Then  I 
thought,  why  had  I  not  been  standing  beside  yon 
and  laughing  with  you,  &c. 

But  the  second  time  was  still  worse.  The 
devil  prompted  a  clarionet  player  here  to  play 
Weber's  E  minor  concerto  in  public,  I  having 
previously  told  everyone  that  now  they  would 
hear  the  most  wondrou,sly  beautiful  piece,  and 
all  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  it,  when  he 
scrambled  and  putTed  through  the  whole  thing 
till  I  was  in  an  agony,  and  the  people  said,  "Ha  I 
a  very  queer  composition  ;"  and  1  thought,  "If 
only  the  Bdrvnier  could  be  here  for  half  an  hour, 
and  place  that  reed  of  his  in  his  lips!"  I  often 
thought  too  about  the  solo  I  was  to  write  for  the 
Basset  horn — it  was  to  have  been  in  C  major — 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  "little"  Carl  can  or 
■will  make  use  of  it  now,  or  if  it  was  onlv  to  serve 
for  your  journey.  I  therefore  beg  he  will  send 
me  a  few  lines  on  this  subject,  for  as  he  told  me 
in  his  last  letter  that  I  should  certainly  be  de- 
tained at  the  gates  if  I  came  to  iMunic'h  without 
a  new  dnet  and  the  solo,  and  as  I  am  an.sious  at 
least  to  get  as  far  as  the  Carlstrasse,  I  mean  to 
be  guided  accordingly.  His  letters  were  most 
quaint  aud  diverting,  and  often  tor  days  brought 
back  ray  cheerful  spirit  [Frohsinn'].  in  which 
mood  you  no  doubt  are  wlien  you  receive  this 
letter,  and  are  drinking  beer  in  Frohsinn  [name 
also  of  a  tavern  in  Munich]  ;  so  you  may  as  well 
despatch  me  another  epistle,  and  let  me  know  at 
once  how  you  all  are,  how  things  are  going  on  at 
Munich,  what  music  you  are  having  there,  what 
is  given  at  the  theatre,  and  further — about  all 
my  acquaintances;  further — about  dumplings — 
wlietlier  Carl  still  tunes  his  piano,  whether  he 
has  heard  anything  more  of  Stern  or  of  Prince 
Wallerstein,  or  of  Mark — but  really  and  truly 
about  all  ^Munich.  Dohrn  passed  throunh  here 
recently  ;  he  is  going  to  America,  and  was  along 
time  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  he  is  just  the 
same  as  he  was  at  the  Neckarschwaige.  We 
talked  over  old  times,  and  drank  your  health  re- 

*  Trom  NoHL's  collection  of  "Letter.';  of  Distinguistied  Jlusi- 
ckns:  Gluck,  HavJn,  V.  E.  Bach,  Weber,  Mendclssolin." 
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peatedly  in  Rhine  wine  ;  if  your  ears  tingled  lialj 
as  much  as  our  glasses,  you  must  know  this  al- 
ready. Stern's  whist  ]i  n-ties,  too,  and  the  pro- 
granmie  of  my  fete,  and  Zaeli.-irias  von  I'ois^l, 
who  is  now  starrinn  (lor  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
what  has  hapiiened  ;  why  did  he  resolve  to  be- 
come a  singer  ?),  and  the  swimming-baths,  and 
vour  little  dog — everything,  in  .short,  connected 
with  those  days  was  discussed.  Pray  what  did 
you  think  of  my  being  a  (i.'cture  here  for  two 
years  ?  You  were  furious,  no  doubt,  being  quite 
determined  that  I  should  travel  about  a  few  years 
longer  !  but  you  must  know  that  each  year  I  stay 
here  I  have  three  clear  months  for  travel,  and 
even  more  if  I  choo.se,  and  capital  time  to  work 
quietly  for  my  own  benefit,  wliich  I  now  turn  to 
right  good  account.  Besides,  I  have  only  to  di- 
rect tlie  concerts  (s\x.  yearly),  and  tha  opera  en 
gnis  is  under  my  "circumspect  management" 
(which  gives  me  practice  in  that  also)  ;  but  above 
all  (and  this  is  the  chief  point),  I  have  the  fore- 
noons free  till  one  o'clock,  and  my  three  months' 
leave  besides  :  what  can  any  man  wish  for  more':' 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  for 
forty  years  not  in  answer  to  another.  Give  me 
very  great  credit  for  this,  but  above  all,  by  every 
Grecian  sage  !  by  every  music  paoe !  (an  oath 
quite  as  lofty  in  the  eyes  of  a  clarionet  player) 
and  by  the  golden  age  !  answer ;  and  answer 
what  follows. 

Give  me  the  whole  account  of  your  journey 
from  Petersburg;  how  you  found  ]\!unieh  and 
your  belongings,  and  whether  your  son's  playing 
is  perfected,  and  he  is  contented  with  yonr  situa- 
tion. What  did  you  say  to  Delphine's  [von 
Schauroth]  marriage?  and  what  did  I  say  to  it? 
I  said  Dnnneriretler  !  Is  she  still  in  Munich  ?  Has 
her  mother  ever  married  again,  or  her  sister  V 
What  is  Madame  Vespermann  about?  Give  her 
mv  kind  regard,  and  say  that  I  hope  she  is  well. 
Much  love  to  the  Miillcrs  ;  remember  me  to  Stunz 
(does  he  still  wear  a  tuft  on  his  chin?)  and  Jo- 
sephine Lang  [a  singer],  and  pretty  Therese,  at 
my  former  lodgings,  and  Count  Pocci,  Horn  and 
the  Staudachers,  and  old  Pappenheim  ;  ii  propox, 
is  the  tenor  Hoppo  with  you  ?  and  has  he  been 
sinoins  ?  Write  me  your  opinion  of  him:  I 
should  like  to  know  how  he  has  turned  out,  for 
some  years  ago  he  showed  much  promise.  Greet 
old  Poissl  from  me.  Where  is  Ascher  now  V  still 
in  Greece  ?  And  Eichthal  ?  also  there  ?  Be 
sure  to  answer  all  punctually,  or  tell  Carl  to  do 
so,  and  sign  your  name,  adding  a  short  postscript ; 
above  all,  give  my  best  love  to  all  belonging  to 
you.  Yours, 

F.  M-Baktholdy. 

VHI. 

Berlin,  Sept.  27, 1S34. 
Dear  Bitrmann, 

I  leave  this  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  go 
straight  back  to  Diisseldorf,  but  I  must  write  to 
you  again,  however  hurriedly,  to  thank  you 
warmly  for  your  kind  letter.  So  you  tried  to 
console  my  fair  friend  ?  Ob,  traitor  !  you  could 
certainly  do  so  better  than  anyone  ;  and  at  length 
the  consoler  made  them  no  doubt  quite  forget 
that  they  were  inconsolable ;  and  thus  I  served 
as  a  convenient  screen  to  shelter  you,  &e.,  &c. 
Pray  look  at  the  biography  that  I  send  you  smis 
hande,  and  which  is  very  nice.  In  it  I  read  :  "He 
knows  the  loftiness  of  humanity,  he  knows  what 
earthly  happiness  is  bc'tcr  than  any  man."  Now 
pray  what  is  the  meaninu  of  this  "loftiness."  and 
"earthly  happiness,"  and  all  that  kind  of  thim  ? 
Surely  not  merely  princes  and  cold  boxes  ?  We 
know  better.  I  wish,  thoush,  that  I  had  been  in 
Munich  to  listen  to  vou.  W^ho  can  fell  when  T 
mav  again  see  the  Carlstrasse  ?  but  that  I  daily 
wish  myself  there  you  well  know.  It  is  famous 
that  I  am  so  soon  to  see  you  in  Diisseldorf;  in 
December,  you  say  ?  If  it  really  does  not  suit 
you  to  lodge  with  me,  you  shall  find  comfoi-table 
rooms  wher>  you  arrive,  either  in  an  hotel  or 
elsewhere,  as  you  please  ;  but  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  your  staying  with  me  would  not  put  me 
to  the  slightest  inconvenience;  so  if  this  notion 
weighs  with  you,  dismiss  it  at  once,  and  pitch 
your  tent  with  me.  But  just  as  you  like  best. 
I  will  make  every  necessary  arrangement  for  a 
concert  in  Diisseldorf,  and  as   I   am   now   going 


through  Cologne,  I  will  concert  measures  with 
some  of  my  musii-al  friends  there,  and  the  author- 
iiies,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  that  you  may 
find  all  in  readiness  when  you  come;  I  should  be 
gl.id  therefore  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  you 
will  positively  be  there  in  December,  and  in 
what  jiart  of' that  nionlli  ?  1  beg  likewise  that 
you  will  write  to  mc  a  fortnight  before  you  set 
out,  fixing  the  day  for  your  concert  in  Cologne, 
that  it  may  be  properly  advertised.  Is  Carl  to 
be  with  you,  or  do  you  travel  alone  ?  If  I  can 
find  time,  1  might  even  be  able  to  go  with  you 
to  the  Hague  for  a  few  days,  having  received 
many  invitations  from  thence,  and  once  more  to 
play  with  yon  in  public  would  indeed  be  jolly. 
But  all  this  slumbers  as  yet  in  the  hip  of  time, 
aud  can  only  take  place  if  Fate  wills  it,  and  your 
reed  wills  it,  and  the  theatrical  intenilency  of  the 
Sladttheater  at  Diisseldorf  wills  it,  which  gives 
me  more  work  to  do  than  is  fair  ;  but  more  of 
this  wdicn  we  meet.  I  like  your  biograjihy  very 
much  ;  it  seems  truthful  and  accurate,  and  what 
pleases  me  most  of  all  is,  that  there  is  neither  ex- 
aggeration nor  bombast  in  it;  on  the  contrary,  its 
tone  is  that  of  genuine  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  your  music  and  yourself.  Some  of  the 
passages  made  my  mouth  water  for  the  sounds  of 
a  good  clarionet.  Here,  where  I  have  been  sev- 
eral times  at  the  opera,  they  pud  away  at  the 
clarionet  as  if  it  were  wood  ;  a  sort  of  pea  shoot- 
er, for  each  time  the  clarionet  conies  in,  the  noise 
is  like  a  shower  of  blows,  and  quite  startles  you 
when  they  cut  in  sharply,  so  coarse  aud  clumsy 
and  screeching,  and  yet  tame. 

When  Marschner  was  last  here,  Tausch  took 
him  aside  at  a  general  rehearsal,  and  lold  him 
that  the  whole  instrumentation  of  bis  opera  was 
bad,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  his 
future  works.  If  I  ever  write  an  opera  for  this 
stage,  I  will  write  it  entirely  without  instruments, 
and  without  singers  ;  and  as  I  cannot  endure  a 
ballet,  the  scenery  alone  shall  sing,  and  play,  and 
dance.  Now  answer  me  accurately  the  following 
question  : — where  is  Wilhelra  v.  Eichthal  to  be 
found,  who  was  in  Greece?  I  wish  to  write  to 
him,  and  do  not  know  his  address.  Many  kind 
regards  to  your  witij,  and  thanks  for  the  dump- 
lings, which  are  still  in  prospect  for  me;  also  my 
compliments  to  "little"  Carl*  (here  I,  as  a  bach- 
elor, bow  down  before  him  as  a  married  man). 
Is  Delphinc  still  without  her  husband  ?  Would 
I  only  had  a  chance  once  more  to  see  the  charm- 
ins  creature  !  and  when  does  .she  return  to  Eng- 
land ?  What  is  Madame  Vespermann  doing, 
and  where  is  she,  and  has  she  not  yet  quite  for- 
gotten me?  and  little  Lang,  do  you  sometimes 
see  her?  Above  all,  what  is  going  on  in  Mu- 
nich ?  You  write  about  Prince  Wallerstein,  but 
nothinc  of  her,  wliich  is  of  more  moment.  Make 
up  tor  lost  time,  and  answer  me  soon — that  is  at 
once,  and  now  farewell  1 
Yours, 
Felix  Mf.xdelssohx-Barthoi.dy. 

IX. 

Leipzig,  Oct.  30,  1533. 
Dear  old  Fellow, 

You  have  done  well  in  not  forgetfinc  your  old 
companion  and  announcing  your  visit  to  him. 
For  this  you  deserve  to  be  praised,  and  warmly 
thankeil,'and  eagerly  longed  for.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  come  to  you  this  year,  and  all  was 
in  readiness  for  it,  wdien  my  mother,  who  was 
stayinn;  with  me  in  Diisseldorf,  was  taken  seri- 
ou.slv  ill,  and  it  was  several  months  before  she  re- 
covered, so  I  was  obligejl,  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion, to  escort  her  back  to  Berlin  myself,  and 
give  up  my  journey  altogether;  so  this  year 
aoain  1  have  been  deprived  of  seeing  my  beloved 
Munich,  but  feel  all  the  more  delighted  that  I 
am  to  see  my  dear  JNIunich  friend  here  :  such  an 
idea  is  worthv  of  you,  that  is,  quite  superb  I  If  I 
onlv  knew  wjien  you  are  to  come,  for  you  say 
nothing  decided  on  this  point.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  at  present  renew  my  invitation  of  last 
year  to  stay  with  me,  for  my  quarters  here  are 
very  limited,  compared  to  my  house  in  Diissel- 
dorf, where  I  had  several  spare  rooms :  but  still 
I  hope  we  shall  be  together  the   whole  day,  and 

•  Here  again  a  little  sketch  with  a  pen. 
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talk  and  innke  music  to  our  lirarta'  content.  If 
you  speak  nie  fair,  I  will  wrltu  just  such  another 
piece  for  your  journey,  with  pianoforte  accompa- 
niment, as  the  former  two  duets  in  Berlin;  but 
in  return  you  must  previously  promise  to  play 
the  V  minor  coneejto  [Weber's]  a;jain  and  a;j:ain 
for  me.  I  spoke  to  the  directors  of  tiie  subscrip- 
tion concerts  here  [the  Gewandhaus]  about  the 
concert  you  propose  to  give;  they  said  that  the 
new  year  would  be  the  most  favorable  uimnent, 
but  I  think  that  )  ou  would  prefer  cominn;  soon, 
ami  felt  embarrassed  at  not  beinj^  able,  to  name 
any  fixed  time. 

Why  should  you  not  also  play  in  one  of  the 
subscription  concerts  V  AVe  might,  perhaps,  fire 
olf  a  duct  togetiier  ;  l)ut  more  of  all  this  when 
you  arrive  here — I  trust  very  soon,  and  to  stay 
as  Ions:  as  possible.  I  like  this  place  very  mu(di 
indeed,  and  musical  life  \s  most  stirring  here  ;  we 
might  spend  a  few  famous  days  together,  so  do 
come,  my  good  fellow,  and  come  f<jr  a  good  long 
time.  Excuse  these  hurried  lines,  whiidi  I  am 
forced  to  scrawl  between  .sleejdng  and  waking,  as 
I  have  passed  the  last  eight  days  in  an  inc<'ssant 
drive  of  concerts  and  rehearsals,  besides  having 
much  to  compose.  Farewell,  and  may  we  soon 
meet.  Aly  regards  to  your  wife  an<l  to  Carl ;  re- 
member me  to  all  Munich  and  to  my  pretty 
Therese.         Yours,     Fkmx  M.-Bahtiioi.dy. 


Offenbach's  Last  Opera. 

For  sonic  nu)nlhs  the  I'nrisiiin  public — or  tiiat  por- 
tion at  all  evoMt"^  which  occupies  itself  with  theatri- 
cal questions,  and  what  Frciichnnm  does  not  1 — h:is 
anxiously  awaitcil  the  Ifttost  production  of  liic  inusi- 
oid  maiiulni-tory  whieli  turned  out  "Orii/in ,"  "/>-//'.; 
Il^li'iir,"  "iJiirht  /ihiu',"  ''  (jinriifre  <le  /halitrtif,''  the 
*'Graii(/e  Durhr.^^r  dr  Gcrolsfriu,"  and  a  multitude  of 
minor  compounds  of  froth  and  frivoliiv  where(jf  the 
mime  is  let;ion.  The  event  was  jit  h'ut^th  coiistiin- 
matod  at  the  ralnis  Ktnal,  tlio  hirlhplace  of  the  "  P/V 
I\irisien7if\'^  and  Olfeuhach's  hist  opera,  "Ar;  C/<(iti(iu 
(fr  Tnfo^"  hns  achieved  a  fair  success.  Success  in 
Paris,  he  it  uuderslood,  is  alwavs  relative  :  it  is  nec- 
essary to  weed  the  exolie  j^rowih  of  enihusiasm 
which  marks  every  new  produciinii,  and  to  separate 
the  fulsome  adulation  from  the  merited  priiise. 
!*"rcucli  criticism,  as  at  present  constituted,  is.  in  the 
uotalde  journals,  a  discursive  essav  on  thinirs  In  gen- 
eral, and,  in  the  little  journals,  a  shriek  of  wild  raft- 
lure  over  everythiui;  and  cveryliotly  concerned,  'flie 
wclbknown  feuilletctnistes,  havin<^  a  new  perform- 
aiiee  to  notice,  sit  down  witli  the  view  (»f  inulaiiug 
^^^n^ai^ue  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  civiu^'  vou  a 
very  pleasant  series  of  digressions  into  side-subjects, 
and  showing  a  curions  amount  of  learniuix  and  re- 
search, hut  of  atlbrdin;;  yon  absolutely  no  kuowledrje 
of  how  the  piece  was  played,  ami  whether  it  he  t;ood 
or  had.  Tlie  smaller  critics  are  vet  more  ai^trravat- 
mg.  They  have  not  the  learniuu'  and  power  of  allu- 
Mon  of  their  great  hrelhrcu  ;  they  cannot  digress 
pleasamly  into  irrelevant  l)ypaths  ;  nor  can  they — 
lieini,^  Frenchmen — stick  to  the  point.  Tliey  there- 
fore scream  and  ^<'>ticulate.  They  are  ecstatic  over 
everytluT]^,^  tluit  took  place  :  the  performance  was  su- 
jicri),  the  actresses  ravish ui;j:,  the  drama  accuses  ii- 
-elfofa  ;;enius  at  once  ]uofonnd  ami  unsayahle. 
Sometimes  the  loftlncKs  of  merit  possessed  hv  piece, 
poets,  and  jierformers  gets  utterlv  beyond  adjectives, 
ami  the  critic  can  oidv  pasp.  As  for  instanee  when 
Uossini  wrote  a  Mass  some  little  time  ago,  a  celebra- 
ted critic  noticed  the  work  in  an  attack  of  s])asms,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  specuncn  : 

"Then  follows  a  fugue.  Mais  inon  Dieu.  <iuelle 
fu^'ue  !...." 

The  fugue  being  thus  exhaustively  explained  and 
disposed  of,  the  critic  |)asses  to  another  j)ortion  of  the 
work,  which  he  illnsirates  in  an  etpniUv  concise  man- 
ner. For  another  example  take  tills  same  "Chdfniu 
ofToto,"  round  which  the  feuilleloniste  playfully  dal- 
lies in  the  following  style  * — 

"La  piece  a  nom  :  ^Chnhtin  dt   Tdo.' 

^  -^- 

"Ce  n'est  pas  le  chateau  dc  Kenilworlh  illustrepar 
sir  Walters  Scot  .... 

"Ce  n'est  pas  lo  chateau  Lnffitte  si  elier  au  levrcs 
aviiles  du  vrai  vin  du  coteanx  hordelais   ,   .   . 

"Cc  n'est  jias  le  chateau  d'lf  .   .    . 

"Ni  chateau  en  Espagnc  non  i)lus. 

"Cela  rcssemhle  phuot  au  ve'rital)le  chateau  de  la 
Dame  IJanrhe,  dont  les  voOtres  seculaire?  retentirent 
ces  airs  udorahles  qu'y  fit  entendre  Ic  nommc  Boiel- 
dieu,  nn  gailliard  ipii  savait  manier  la  melodic  co- 
tnique  a  ses  heures,  te'moins  lea  ^'o^lfircs  i'':i'!>('t:s,  et  ma 
Tantc  Aurori:. 


"  Chilli  an  de  Tolo  .  .  .  Quel  titrc  eharmant  !  .  .  . 
Faites-moi  veiiir  pour  exploiter  nn  inventeur  qui  ait 
eonseiver  un  domicile  pour  la  Folle  du  Lo;.ds.    .   ." 

And  so  on  for  several  columns,  hreathin*;-spacc  be- 
\\\'Z  alTorded  by  the  fmmv  lilile  trian^rle  of  asterisks, 
wiihour  which  no  French  paper  would  he  jicrfcct. 

It  is  dilficult  enou;;li  to  find  In  this  dross  of  criti- 
cism the  spare  truths  scattered  up  and  down  the 
mass  ;  and  groping  throngii  so  much  rubbish  is  al- 
wavs an  unenvialde  task.  But  takin<:;thc  froth  with 
the  foundation,  the  sound  and  nonsensical  ni  massf, 
and  endeavoring  to  separate  the  elements,  it  would 
seem  that  OlTenhach's  latest  productimi  is  modi'rafe- 
ly  successful.  In  it  he  repeats  himself  too  nan-h  ;  it 
is  the  prevalent  fault  of  his  school,  that  among  the 
few  merits  wliich  may  be  conceded  him,  the  merit  of 
freshness  has  no  place.  Ofleidiaeh  lias  little  to  hoact 
of  as  a  mnsieiaii.  and  in  t!iat  little  there  is  no  ori<:i- 
naliry.  Still  there  arc  bright  little  numbers  in  this 
work,  which  are  received  with  the  usual  favor.  The 
libretto,  which  MM.  Ludovie  Halevy  and  H.  Meil- 
hae  have  supplied,  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  on  the 
"/hniif  lilaur/ip."  Tiie  Chateau  de  Toto  is  in  other 
W(trds  tiie  castle  belonjiine^  to  tiie  family  La  Koche- 
Tiompelte,  a  nohle  race,  the  chief  aim  of  whose  ex- 
i-tencc  is  to  exterminate  lite  rival  iiouso  of  Cre'cy- 
(.'ii.'iy.  "Toto"  is  tlie  common  diminutive  of  names 
einlini^  in  ny,  sucli  as  Victor,  Hector,  Me'dor,  Poly- 
dor,  and  is  in  the  present  instanee  !q>plied  to  tiie 
youni:  Iieir  of  T'liuteau Trompetie,  who,  liaving  dissi- 
pated his  worldly  jroods  in  J*aris,  is  reduced  to  sell 
ills  patrimony.  Tiic  castle  hein^  for  sale,  is  visited 
by  the  hau<;iity  Marquis  de  Crt'cv-Cre'cv  and  his 
daujihter,  and  tiie  Marquis  relates  how  "the  family 
fend  arose  in  the  rci;xn  of  Louis  XL,  and  continued 
from  that  tinu>  downwards,  witli  a  hitter  episode 
/'»j/>.  Henri  IV.,  toueiiirif;  tiie  notorious  (rahrielle 
<i'Kstnvs.  The  narrative  of  hatred  is  vcrycomicallv 
recited  hy  (Jil-Ft'ies  as  tlie  Marquia.  But  as  witli 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  so  with  the  rival  houses 
Hoche-Troinpctte  and  Creey-Crecy,  love  opens  the 
door  to  hate,  and  the  younir  t:eneration  is  more  ten- 
der lliati  tiie  older  ones.  Between  liic  heiress  of  the 
niarquisale  and  tiie  youn-j;  castellan  a  warm  attacii- 
ment  arises,  and  from  tiiis  point  tiio  "  Jjamc.  IV-juchr^' 
is  travestied  in  some  of  ilie  details.  The  humors  of  j 
tiie  charneiers  we  have  indicated  arc  sustained  liy  I 
Mile.  Worms,  ns  Jtaniip  dr.  Crr'ri/  Crd^rt/.  Gil-lMres  as  ; 
iier  fatiier,  and  Mile.  Z.  Borellbr  ns  Tofo,  otiierwise  ' 
I!.rti,r  d.\  hi  Rixhc-Tiumpftt,^.  iMIlc.  Worms  is  a  ' 
ju-elty  ^irl  who  jilays  the  in'ji.'nne<;  of  tite  Palais  Roy-  [ 
111,  and  has  a  meek,  innocent  air  of  aslottishnient  and  l 
simplicity.  Brasseur  plays  a  peasant,  atul  a  general  i 
recallinir  tiie  renown  of  the  immortal  Bomn-  Mile. 
Paurelle  is  very  euiraginfr  as  a  cocolte. 

Anion;,''  the  hest  nutniicrs  are  to  he  noticed  the  7?o- 
mnnci'  dr.  CinfjiSnuc  ;  the  Trio  du  Rois  drs  vivurs  ;  the 
liourri^r.,  simi:  and  dnnceil  by  tiie  whole  company  ; 
the  Chnnsnu  dn  t:il'l"'/t:  ;  lliC  Ihio  dts  ayjifnif.'i  wnlhrxr- 
rri.r  :  the  Virilai'  between  Toto  and  ids  bady-lovc  ; 
and  the  Faclriirrnrn!,  ^Iven  witli  great  n's  hy  Gil- 
Pcre's.  But  the  prominent  defect  in  tiicsc  and  other 
jioriions  of  the  extravagance  is  repetition.  Tiiey  are 
all  old  acquaintances.  A  chief  air  of  the  fust  act, 
which  also  ll^rures  in  the  overture,  is  note  for  note 
identical  with  a  t;igue  from  "Rohhi-ion  Crusoe  :^'  an- 
other )iretty  chorus,  divided  in  each  verse  liy  the 
word  /inrons.  is  reminiscent  oi"  /^oulottp.'s  chanson  in 
"Jlaihc  lUfur:'^  tiic  air  Onif-au  dc  Toto  is  itself  Lh- 
ana\  air  in  ''Orphc'ti  oux  Enfers." 

'Quand  Piane  dosrcnd  dan.";  la  pinine, 
Toiiton,  tont'iiiii;,  toiiton  "' 

And  manv  other  examples  could  be  cited  showing 
lliat  if  AL  (^tlVnliach  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
j)rolitic  writer,  thr.  frucstate  of't/ie  rasp.  is  thai  he  pro- 
dnrcs  liltlcy  hut  hashes:  up  much. — London  Orchestra. 


full  operation.  When  the  Fugue  came  in,  I  pricked 
up  my  contrapuntal  ears  to  follow  it;  but  after  two 
or  three  bars,  it  was  drowu-ded  in  the  ocean  of  sound, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
fact  is,  instrumental  fugues  may  he  very  interesting 
affairs  to  learned  musical  saraiit.<,  Init  I  dnii't  bidlL-ve 
in  them.  In  choruses,  tiiey  lift  us  up  to  the  su1>lime, 
by  {>ivini;  us  au  im[ires^ion  of  innnuieralile  chords 
constituting  one  harmonious  whole.  And  tliat  is 
their  true  use  ;  played  on  instruments,  they  are  mere- 
ly triumphs  of  skill,— successful  solutions  of  a  scien- 
tihc  )>uz/Ie, — and  have  no  deeper  meaning.  Per- 
formed hy  an  orchestra,  they  are  sometimes  ])leasiug 
enouj,'h  ;  hut  ]ilayed  on  an  organ  in  full  blast,  you  at 
once  lose  all  trace  of  them. 

In  Mendelssohn's  Sonata  in  B  fiat  major,  Xos.  2 
and  3,  played  pianissimo  on  the  soft  stops,  were  very 
sweet  and  melodious  ;  hut  Xos.  1  and  4.  with  tlie  full 
hlasi,  very  loud  and  S(iuealy  ;  the  melody,  if  there 
was  any,  t)eint;  drowned  in  tlie  nf)ise. 

IJncli's  Pastorale,  in  F  major, was  a  very  sweet  and 
simple  melody  ;  hut  so  faimJy  lieard  as  to  seem  to 
come  from  tlie  moon,  or  trotn  that  neighborhood. 

I  pass  over  S'-huniann's  more  distinct. hecause  less 
squealy  Fu^'ue  on  Bacii,  and  the  very  ]deasini;  im- 
provisation siiowin<;  off  the  various  eficcts  of  differ- 
ent cotniiinations  of  stops,  to  say  a  word  or  two  of 
Baeli's  Faulaisic  in  (J  major,  whieii  was  the  gem  of 
the  concert.  Its  principal  llicme  was  a  delicious  pas- 
sai;e  of  fainily  Iieard,  mysterious  inelodv.  just  like,  in 
sound  and  elVeet.  tie:  fairy  niii.^ie  in  tiie  overture  to 
MidsumnuT  Ni;:ht's  Dream  ;  or  like  the  hums  of  iu- 
visii)le  violins  playeil  by  spirits  in  the  air.  Mendels- 
solin  (a  boy  of  only  sixteen  when  lliat  overture  was 
composed,)  must  have  received  tiiat  particular  inspi- 
ration from  it.  [What  Mr.  Lang  played  »r:.s,  weare 
tohl.  tlie  Midsummer  Ni;:iu's  Dream  Overture,  atid 
not  B.ich  at  all  ;  our"Ba'ntian"li^terieil  to  the  printed 
pro;:ranimc  !  Lp.]  Kveryihing  here  was  distinct, with 
gratifyiii;^'  alternations  of  li^dit  and  shade.  Towards 
the  cud  was  lieard,  risini:  clearly  aiiove  tlie  soft  ac- 
com])aniinent  of  the  or;:an,  thouf;li  at  an  immense 
distance  ofl",  a  sweet  and  synipatlietic  soprano  voice, 
treniidint,'  with  emotion,  and  you  could  almost  dis- 
tin;:uish  the  words  it  was  singing.  This  was  the  rox 
lauiinua  stop.  Tiie  melody  was  then  taken  up  and 
prolonged,  wjiii  many  deli;;luful  variations,  by  a  dis- 
tant flute  :  this,  too,  entirely  distinct  from  tlie  soft 
accompaniment  of  tin;  or;jan.  Tlie  illusion  was  per- 
fect. Finallv.  in  the  ^raiid  forte  pas>a}:;es  witli  which 
the  piece  concluded,  there  was  no  diownin;;  of  the 
music  by  a  continnons  s([ueal ;  the  full  Idasts  coming 
in  isolated  chords,  with  rests  between.  Tliere  must 
liavo  been  a  eoodly  lot  of  my    Bteoiian    fellow-coun- 
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The  Wonders  of  Mnsical   Criticism.- 
Lights  ou  the  Festival. 

(Conchidiiti  from  page  2.52). 
OKG.iN    FL'GCES,    $cC. 

The  Great  Organ  Concert  came  otTyesterday  noon; 
performer,  Mr.  Lang. 

Be  it  an  unaccountaiile  idiosyncracy  of  mine,  or  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Bieoiians,  I  never  fancied  tiie 
or;;an.  In  fact,  what  is  a  church  organ  but  an  im- 
mense hand  or^aii,  "only  a  nation  louder,"  and  witii 
considerahle  more  stops  in  it?  Put  up  one  of  our 
first-class  iiand-organs  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Lilliput. 
suhstitutiuf;  a  key  hoard  for  a  crank,  and  it  would  be 
to  the  Lilliputians  just  wliat  a  cliureh  orL'^an  is  to  us. 

The  first  piece  was  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
C  major.  Throu;;h  the  whole  of  it  all  seemed  ro  be 
in  full  blast,  and,  to  use  an  expression  more  forcible 
than  elcf^ant,  it  was  one  continued  squeal  from  he- 
;j;inniuii  to  end  ;  thout:h  sometimes  1  fancied  it  like 
the  sound  of  a  hundred  thousand  frying-pans,  all  in 


trvmen  amoui;  the  amlience;  for  this  was  the  only 
piece,  liesides  liie  Iniprovi-ation,  that  was  heartily 
applauded. 


Tin:  Kr.roi::\t\TioN    pwiriioNv  and  i.iszt  .s  con- 

CKKTO. 

^fendelssolin's  Beformation  Symphony  was  jicr- 
fornied  for  tl;c  first  titne  in  this  cmintry.  It  was  not 
j)roduccd  in  Kurojie  till  after  tiie  composer's  deatli. 
It  is  tlie  ;;randesr  I  have  heard  of  his  orchestral 
pieces,  and  full  of  vfn-vc.  The  tirst  movement  is  in  a 
remarkably  hold  and  lar^e  style,  jjut  the  second 
niovenient.  an  allegro  vivace,  In  six-eight  lime,  cap- 
tivated all  hearts.  The  melody,  whieli  was  distinct 
Ihrouj^hout.  was  most  hewiichin;^  dance  music,  hut 
of  so  refined  and  exalted  a  character  as  to  sui:^est  a 
quadrille,  rather  of  seraphs,  than  of  vulgar  mortals. 
It  was  most  deliciously  instrumented,  and,  though 
very  lont;,  was  so  con-^tantly  varied  in  melodic  treat- 
ment, and  hy  cliarmin*j  transition  of  keys,  tliat  it  was 
received  hy  tiie  most  entllll^iasIic  applause,  wliieh 
would  not  stop  till  it  hail  olilained  a  repetition  of  it. 

Spohr's  overture  to  Jcssonda  seemed  to  belong  lo 
the  class  of  masterly  music,  hut  left  no  definite  im- 
pression on  me,  hearin<r  it  for  the  tlrst  time.  Next 
came  Liszt's  concerto  for  the  piano,  in  K  flat  major; 
pianist,  Miss  Topp.  The  fair  artist  certainly  dis- 
plaved  great  power  in  the  bass  notes,  and  ^neat  liril- 
liancv  of  execution  generally.  But  I  have  iieard  so 
often  tliose  rapid  chromatic  runs  and  other  routine 
achievements  on  the  piano,  that  I  have  become  per- 
fectlv  iiardened  to  tiiem,  and  they  have  ceased  to  ex- 
cite my  wonder.  I  wouhl  as  lief  hear,  at  any  time, 
a  large  sized  musical  snuffbox.  As  to  tlic  concerto 
as  a  whole,  I  must  admit  that  it  has  the  merit  of 
unity  of  conception  and  satisfactory  development  in 
an  unusual  degree  ;  in  other  words,  an  artistic  com- 
pleteness that  is  usually  wantitjg,  to  my  ear,  in  other 
concertos;  but  I  can't  say  as  much  in  favor  of  its 
."tvle.  It  was  a  constant  straining  after  effects,  by 
means  of  abrupt  pauses,  startling  contrasts,  triangles, 
cymbals,  and  other  clap-traps  ;  in  fine,  a  style  of  mu- 
sic hetter  suited  to  sensational  dramas.  Strange  om- 
nipotence of  fashion  that  can  exalt  the  melodramatic 
into  the  classical ! 


:^G0 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL     OF    MUSIC. 


C.  M.  Von  Weber  at  Munich. 

WrI.n  MMiMd  on  llic  Itlli  Milicll,  1811,  nl  Mil- 
nil-li,  lliiviii;;  nlwilys  icsiilvi'd  to  llKlko  lli:it  ('il|)it;\l 
till?  I'ciitiiil  |ioim  of  his  iiilisiic  tours.  Kill;;  Liiiiis 
(lid  not  vet  sit  upon  tlin  tlnono  of  liavariii,  !\nd  Mil- 
Tiicli  could  nut  lioiisl  of  tlmt  Mtircola  of  <;lol'y  witli 
wliiL'li  the  naiiK's  of  (_^oiiKdiiis,  llcss,  KivltlhiK-li, 
Scdiwiinlliiilcr,  Klif;lineicT,  Klcnzcr,  and  others,  wuio 
destined  to  suriotind  it.  But,  since  Carl  Thcodor, 
all  its  princes  had.  ilisphivcd  lioth  taste  and  '/eal  for 
musical  art.  MnxaTnilian  .fuscpli  had  already  done 
much  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  Fnllier  nf  his  Pcn/ile. 
The  fact  is,  however,  the  P.avarians  jtreferred  the 
pleasures  f»f  the  laide,  and  other  sensual  pleasures,  to 
those  wliich  art  could  procure  thorn.  Artists,  there- 
fore could  scarcely  sock  filory  aiiionf;  them,  but  ihcy 
easily  became  popular.  The  sta;;c,  which  Ijiid  alto- 
gether tjone  to  decay  towards  the  end  of  tlie  sovon- 
teentli  century,  !iad  risen  aj^ain  under  the  hand  of 
Baho,  a  dramatic  poet,  the  author  of  Olio  von  Willi/s- 
bach,  aided  by  Max  Hei^el,  an  admirable,  and  really 
superior,  actor.  I!ut  Babo,  strn<,'(j;led  in  vain  ajjainst 
the  fatal  tendencies  of  Count  Torring  Seefeld,  the 
Court  Inlenilant,  wlio  liked  only  the  pomp,  splendor, 
and  tinsel  of  the  Italian  Theatre.  Seeing  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  Count,  Babo  retired,  and  a  com- 
inittoe  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  managing  tlie 
theatre  ia  his  place.  The  principal  inusical  director 
was  I'otor  Winter,  tlie  composer  of  Das  nntcrhrucliene 
Oi'/erfisl,  who  was  twice  invited  to  visit  Paris,  but 
w.as  not  more  successful  there  with  his  Tnmerlan 
than  with  his  t'aslor.  His  music,  says  M.  Fe'tis,  was 
considered  more  anti(|uated  than  that  of  Rameau,and 
inferior  even  to  that  of  Candeille.  According  to 
Weber,  he  possessed  a  cert-iin  degree  of  merit  as  an 
orchestral  conductor,  though  he  was  deficient  in  del- 
icacy of  ear,  precision  and  warmth.  Ho  was,  too,  a 
man  of  petty  mind,  envious  and  sly.  Louis  Spohr, 
in  his  autobiography,  has  characterized  him  with  a 
few  touches.  His  size  w.as  gigantic,  and  his  strength 
proportionate  to  it,  but  he  was,  with  all  this,  as  timid 
as  a  hare.  He  flew  every  instant  into  fits  of  exces- 
sive rage,  and  yet  allowed  himself  to  be  led  like  .an 
infant.  His  old  housekeeper  exercised  the  most  ab- 
solute control  over  him.  If,  for  instance,  she  hap- 
pened to  find  him  arranging  and  preparing  his  little 
dolls  for  a  Christmas  tree,  an  occupation  of  which  he 
was  madly  fond,  and  to  which  he  used  to  devote  him- 
self for  hours  together,  she  would  run  np,  interrupt 
hira  in  what  he  was  doing,  and  exclaim  indignantly  : 
"When  do  you  ttican  to  leave  off  playing?^  Go  to 
your  piano  directly  and  finish  your  airi  sir  I" 

Weber  had  letters  from  the  Grand  Duke  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Darmstadt,  for  the  Queen  of  B.a- 
varia,  iind,  also,  for  some  other  persons, among  whom 
were  Count  von  iMontgelas,  the  all-powerful  minister, 
and  Wiebeking,  the  director  of  public  works.  The 
minister  served  him  so  well,  that  extraordinary  as  the 
fact  was  under  the  reign  of  formal  etiquette,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  Weber  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen, 
who  talked  a  long  time  with  him,  and,  in  the  Kiiig's 
name,  promised  him  permission  to  give  concerts  in 
the  town,  expressing,  moreover,  a  wish  to  hear  him 
herself,  and  be  the  first  to  enjoy  that  pleasure.  xVt 
Wiebeking's  house,  the  artist  found  himself  at  home. 
In  a  very  short  time,  he  became  attached  to  Wiebe- 
king, who  was  an  original,  and  then  busy  building, 
on  a  new  plan  of  bis  own  invention,  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Isar.  Weber  travo  pianoforte  lessons  to 
Wiebeking's  daughter,  Fanny,  who  possessed  real 
talent  for  the  piano  united  to  genuine  artistic  feeling. 
At  Wiebeking's  house,  from  which  he  was  now 
scarcely  ever  absent,  Weber  made  the  acr|uaintance 
of  Bannann,  the  celebrated  clarionettist,  and  wrote 
for  liim  the  Clarionet  Concertino,  Op.  26,  which  Bar- 
mann  playerl  so  often.  A  fricmlship  which  was  nev- 
er interrupted,  sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
ended  only  with  life.  But,  though  thev  were  like 
each  other  in  sentiment  and  character,  nothing  could 
be  more  dissimilar  than  iheir  persons.  Weber  was  thin, 
pale,  and  spare,  Barmann  was  tall,  with  the  air  of  ori 
athlete,  and  a  magnificently  fine  head.  Carl  Maria, 
said  laughingly,  in  reference  to  his  friend's  physical 
advantages:  "All  the  best  bits  are  offered  him"  in  a 
silver  dish  ;  poor  devils,  like  myself  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
his  well-supplied  talile." 

Prince  Bariatinsky's  brilliant  saloons,  also,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  young  composer,  who  took  a 
strange  delight  in  the  manners  and  polite  customs  of 
the  old  courts,  the  vestiges  of  which  were  still  found 
at  the  house  of  the  Kussian  minister.  The  pick  of 
scholars  and  artists  was,  likewise,  to  be  found  there. 
It  was  there  that  Weber  met  Schelling.  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  whose  works  he  had  seriously  studied, 
and  whose  name  insi)ired  him  with  respect  minsled 
with  a  kind  of  fear.  "I  thought  I  was  dreaming,"  he 
says  in  a  letter,  "the  first  time  I  beheld  this^truly 
great  man."     At  a  subsequent  period,  he   said,  with 


simple  delight,  ".Schelling  and  myself  are  like  two 
good  friends." 

I'eler  Wiiiier,  the  old  conductor,  b(diaved  at  first 
to  Weber  as  he  behaved  to  all  young  [lersons  :  he 
ke|)t  him  at  a  distance,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
compllnients,  as  long  as  he  saw  in  liim  fuily  an  ama- 
teur ;  but,  wiicn  he  found  out  what  he  really  was,  he 
treated  him  so  roughly,  that  all  the  members  of  his 
orchestra  were  indignant  at  such  behavior.  Weber, 
however,  had  enlisted  their  sympathy,  and  entertain- 
ed no  doubt  of  their  support.  His  evil  star  appeared 
to  have  softened  its  rigor.  (Jn  tlu  8th  April,  he  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Theatre  Koyal.  He  had  already  bo- 
conie  known,  anil  people  spoke  of  him  a  great  deal. 
The  attendance  was  large.  But,  though  assisted  by 
excellent  artists,  his  Symphony,  which,  with  the  ex- 
eeplion  of  the  A/le(/TO,  wna  feebly  cxecuteil,  failed  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm.  His  Cantata,  Tlie  Firs/ 
Sound,  too,  did  not  obtain  the  applause  which  usual- 
ly greeteil  it.  The  great  success  of  the  evening  was 
achieved  by  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  him- 
self, and  by  the  new  Clarionet  Concertino.  The  last 
made  a  marvellous  impression.  The  King  was  so 
enchanted  with  it  that,  after  the  concert,  he  orilered 
Weber  to  write  two  more  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  for 
the  same  instrument. 

Weber  immediately  set  about  his  task.  But,  while 
working  at  the  clarionet  pieces  ordered  by  the  King, 
he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  manager,  Franzel.four 
airs  for  the  revival  of  Kotzebue's  Armer  iJiiinesihiflcr. 
and  contributed  to  the  ]\lonjrnbialt  an  article  on  the 
improvement  of  the  flute.  "It  appears,"  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  "that  the  very  deuce  is  in  the  en- 
tire orchestra.  There  is  not  a  member  of  it  who  has 
not  asked  me  to  write  a  concerto  for  his  particular 
instrument.  You  see  that  I  have  plenty  to  do  ;  I 
shall  probably  stay  here  all  the  summer.  My  receipts 
are  satisfactory,  and  another  concert  given  before  my 
departure  will  certainly  bring  in  a  good  sum.  The 
public  belief  is  that  I  am  to  be  created  a  chapclmas- 
ter,  but  yon  know  what  I  think  on  that  head.  At 
any  rate  I  have  some  hope  of  getting  my  operas 
played  here." 

This  hope  was  destined  to  be  realized  sooner  than 
the  young  composer  anticipated.  It  is  evident  that 
some  secret  influence  had  been  exerted  on  Winter, 
who,  from  being  exceedingly  rude,  suddenly  displa}-- 
ed  an  access  of  attention  and  friendly  politeness. 
From  the  lips  of  the  grand  director  himself,  Weber 
received  an  iniimation  that  his  Abon  Bassam  would 
be  forthwith  put  in  ])reparation. 

Truly  enough,  the  rehearsals  soon  began,  and  were 
rapidly  carried  on.  The  orchestra  was  filled  with 
zealousness  for  the  young  composer,  and  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  light  and  easy  music  a  great 
amount  of  fire  and  spirit.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  the  14th  June.  But,  alas!  the  malig- 
nant body  that  Weber  persisted  in  calling  his  star, 
and  which  hail  spared  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
cert, appeared  to  have  determined  on  repaying  itself 
with  usury.  The  theatre  was  full,  and  the  overture 
enthusi.astically  applauded.  The  charming  duet  be- 
tween Hassam  and  Fatima  had  just  besun,  when 
cries  of  "Fire  !"  were  suddenly  heard.  The  public 
rushed  to  the  doors,  and  the  alarm  was  general.  They 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  but  it  re- 
quired some  time  to  restore  calm,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  necessary  for  appreciating  a  musical  work 
was  gone  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  little  opera  was,  however,  sung  and  played 
charmingly,  despite  this  unfortunate  interruption. 
Several  nnmbeis  were  applauded,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  young  com]:)Oser,  and  the  success  was  all  he 
could  desire.  Thus  encouraged,  he  wanted  nothing 
better  than  to  compose  another  opera.  "I  .am  sigh- 
ing most  profoundly  for  a  libretto,"  he  wrote  to  Gans- 
bacher ;  "without  an  opera  in  progress,  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men  !"  His  misfortune  lasted 
no  less  than  ten  years,  since  it  was  decreed  that  the 
first  creation  of  his  genius  after  the  pretty  little  opera 
of  Abon  Hassam  was  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
woiks  :  Z>er  FreischiiU. 


Time  axd  Temperament. — First  impressions  in 
music  arc  not  easily  effaced,  and  often  prejudice  the 
hearer  against  a  fine  perfiirraance,  difl^ering  in  tempo 
and  style  to  that  which  his  memory  retains  of  the 
first  hearing  of  a  composition  by  an  inferior  player. 
I  have  ob-^ervcd  that  quick  music,  played  by  a  pian- 
ist of  a  cold  temperament,  and  by  another  of  an  oppo- 
site nature,  though  taken  at  the  same  pace,  produces 
an  effect  so  different  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  pl.ayed  faster  than  another.  This  difference 
arises  entirely  from  the  .absenee  or  presence  of  that 
attribute  which,  as  Fetis  justly  observes,  distinguish- 
es the  mechanical  and  poetical  organization  of  a 
jdaver,  viz.,  rhvthiuical  accent.  Beethoven,  once 
interrogated  as  to  the  just  time  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion, replied  with  a  gesture — pointing  to  his  heart 
and  head — implying,  of  course,  that  it  was   a  matter 


of  feeling  and  judgment.  Mendelssohn,  in  my  pres- 
ence, once  said  much  the  same  thing,  adding,  that  as 
to  a  siiade  faster  or  slower,  when  he  jjlayed,  all  de- 
pended on  the  humor  he  was  in.  Amateurs  are  rare- 
ly taught  quick  iiuisic  at  the  pace  which  professors 
perform  in  |iublic  ;  and  seldom  have  I  heard  Men- 
delssohn's quick  music  played  .so  fast  by  a  professor 
as  by  the  composer  himself.  Mucli  enjoyment  is 
lost  where  persons  arc  carping  about  the  precise  de- 
gree ol'lenijio,  instead  of  listening  to  the  true  spirit  in 
which  the  composition  is  expressed  by  a  great  and 
conscientious  artist.  The  critic  of  a  daily  journal, 
some  ycais  aL'o,  condemned  the  pace  at  which  the 
overture  of  Weber's  "Knri/unihe"  was  played  under 
Costa's  direction  at  the  I'iiilharmonic  Concerts,  and 
alluded  to  the  traditional  lanpo  of  the  Dresden  Opera 
Band.  It  so  chanced  that,  within  a  few  months  of 
this  carping  about  tempo,  I  heard  lieissiger  conduct 
the  overture  at  Dresden  much  quicker  than  the  pace 
which  so  offended  the  English  critic — 3Jusieal 
Sketches,  by  J.  Eli.a. 


Music  at  the  Central  Park. 

General  no  less  than  musical  readers  will  he  inter- 
ested in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Central  Park  (N.  York),  referring  to  the  musical  en- 
tertainments which  have  been  given  in  the  Park,  at 
no  cost  to  the  public,  but  to  their  very  great  pleasure. 
These  open-air  concerts  have  been  carried  on  with 
ever  increasing  success,  under  the  judicious  mnnage- 
ment  of  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Dodworth.  The  Report 
says  : — 

"In  that  part  of  the  year  when  temperature  invites 
the  people  to  the  pleasures  of  the  open  air,  musical 
entertainments  are  given  on  the  Mall  and  on  the 
Lake,  and  the  performances  are  attended  with  una- 
bated interest.  Travellers  in  the  European  capitals 
almost  universally  go  to  listen  to  the  music,  which  is 
gener.ally  furnished  in  the  public  squares,  by  the  gov- 
ernment army  bands.  The  brilliancy  of  the  gather- 
ings and  the  effects  of  the  music  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  of  their  remembrances.  'Comparisons  of 
the  excellence  of  these  bands,  of  their  numbers, modes 
of  performance,  their  appearance,  of  the  compositions 
played,  of  the  surroundings,  and  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  public  convenience  and  gratification,  are  not 
unfrequent,  begetting  an  emulation  which  results  in 
constant  efforts  at  improvement — the  reputation  of 
the  leader  depending  upon  his  exertions  to  excel. 
The  progress  lately  made  in  the  quality  of  these 
bands  is  quite  marked.  At  the  late  Paris  Exposi- 
tion prizes  were  offered  to  the  best  military  bands. 
The  first  premium  was  divided  among  the  bands  of 
three  cities,  of  which  the  rival  cities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  were  two.  The  combination  of  instruments 
usually  known  as  a  military  band  has  the  unques- 
tioned preference  over  the  orchestra,  it  being  possible 
to  bring  out  the  full  effects  of  the  latter  only  within 
inclosed  gardens  or  halls.  The  more  refined  and 
delicate  notes  are,  in  the  open  air,  except  on  a  very 
still  day,  lost  to  all  but  the  few  most  contiguous  to 
the  instruments,  by  reason  of  the  \yant  of  means  of 
confinement,  or  of  producing  reverberation  of  the 
sounds.  Within  tw'o  or  three  years  severnl  new  mu- 
sical instruments,  producing  entirely  novel  effects  in 
combination,  have  been  invented  in  Europe,  and  are 
being  brought  into  use.  These  instruments,  being 
quite  costly,  are  generally  furnished  the  bands  at 
government  expense,  and  no  pains  are  omitted  to 
bring  the  bands  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  performance,  and  to  a  disciplined  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance. 

"The  m.usic  in  the  Park  improves  in  character. 
The  leader  of  the  Park  Band,  and.  its  members,  are 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence. At  its  own  expense  the  band,  during  the 
year  provided  three  instruments  newly  brought  into 
use  in  Europe,  known  respectively  as  tenor  clarinet, 
saxoi^hone,  and  a  contra-bass,  or  bombardone,  an 
instrument  of  deeper  quality  of  tone  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  used  in  this  country  ;  and  with  their  aid  a 
property  has  been  added  to  the  music  that  is  both 
pleasing  and  effective.  'Hie  performances  have  been 
always  reliable  on  the  fixed  days,  Saturdays  and 
Wednesdays  ;  the  programmes  have  been  varied  ; 
specimen  works,  considered  standard  by  authors  held 
in  high  esteem,  are  followed  by  melodies  more  pop- 
ular, because  more  familiar  to  the  ear.  In  every  in- 
stance where  new  music  has  promised  to  be  at  all 
generally  acceptable,  it  has,  after  the  work  of  ar- 
rangement for  Park  execution  is  completed,  taken  its 
place  on  the  programmes.  The  number  of  pieces 
played  is  greater  than  at  any  series  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  concerts  elsewhere.  The  lovers  of  what  is 
called  the  classical  will  be  glad  to  know  that  several 
of  the  best  compositions,  such  as  "Ipbigenia  in  Tau- 
ris"  by  Gluck,  "Tannhauser"  and  "Eienzi"  by  Wag- 
ner, "Leonora"  by  Beethoven,  and  others  of  the  same 
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rlass,  iiave  been  received  by  the  audiences  with  evi- 
dent plensuie.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  while  tlie  character  of  the  music  is  not  excelled 
anywhere,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  audiences  are 
attentive  and  apprecinlivc.  It  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  that  good  order  always  prevails  at 
these  entertainments  :  it  is  chiefly  because  every  indi- 
vidual lakes  it  upon  himself  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  not  to  annoy  others.  It  is  desired  that  the  usual 
modes  of  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  performan- 
ces should  be  dispensed  with  on  the  Park  What  is 
now  needed  to  give  fulness  and  perfectnoss  to  the 
music  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  performers, 
and  others  of  the  new  instruments  lately  introduced 
in  Europe.  There  is  no  popular  entertainment  more 
refined,  more  soothing  and  agreeable,  than  that  of 
the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  uniler  the  influence  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
natural  lanilscape.  The  costof  these  entertainments, 
kept  wiiiiin  reasonable  limits,  is  but  trifling,  when 
the  numbers  who  flnil  pleasure  in  them  is  taken  into 
account." 


London. 

Piiit.iiARjiONic  CoNCKKTS. — Hero  is   the  fourth 

programme  of  the  season,  with  comments    from    the 

Orchestra  (May  10)  : 

SiuiplloDy  in  D  minnr.   No.  2 Spohr. 

(Conipo.'Ji'il  expressly  for  ttie  .Society). 

Aria,  '■.Sorgvte"'  (Maoinetto  .secondo) llo.ssinl. 

Pignor  Foil. 

OvL-rture  .^ymphoniiini-  (MS) J.  F.  Harnett. 

('avatina,  "I)i  piaCL-r"  (La  Grizm  T.aiira) Kossini. 

Mile.  Kiillogf. 

Concerto  for   pianoforte Reinecko. 

I'iaDofnrte,  Ilerr  Alfred  .laell. 

Symphony,  Kroica,  No.  .S liectliovon. 

.\ria.  "Nona'  oJealcun''  (l.a  Stella  ilel  Nerd). Meyerbeer. 

Mile.  Kellogg. 
Overture,  "Ruler  of  the  i<|iirit.s" Weber. 

The  revival  of  Spolir's  symphony  was  very  acccpt- 
ablo;  for,  though  the  monotony  oi'  tlie  scoring  and 
frefjuent  repetition  of  the  sentimental  short  melody  of 
the  slow  movement  are  at  limes  wearisome,  the  clev- 
er treatment  of  the  llnalo,  so  ingeniously  varied  by  a 
fanciful  second  subject,  made  a  favorable  impression. 
Mr.  liarnett  is  wrong  to  attem|)t  a  mixed  dnuacter 
of  composition  f(H-  a  classical  concert.  This  new 
production  has  a  flowing  aiul  well-conducted  inlro- 
iluetion,  nicely  scored,  but  the  subject  of  the  Allegro 
which  follows  is  not  of  suflicienl  interest  in  ils  lengthy 
development,  and  ils  (inal  martial  episode,  to  lieeoine 
a  standard  work.  Mr.  liarnctt  will  do  well  to  re- 
model this  symphonic  overture.  It  is  not  sullicieutiv 
dignified  and  cornp.aet  in  ils  structure  for  ciilicr  aii 
overture  or  a  sympbony  movement  ;  still  it  contains 
materials  too  good  lu  remain  in  their  present  shape. 
It  is  rather  daring  l.ir  a  young  composer  to  venlure 
out  of  the  beaten  trai'i  wiihout  bringini;  to  his  task 
sirikmgly  new  ideas,  new  cllects  and  original  treat- 
ment. (In  the  whole  this  composition  was  well  plav- 
ed,  and  the  composer  appealed  in  the  orchestra  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  due  to  his  merit.  The  couccrlo  of 
the  Leipzig  Ka|iellmeister  Reinccke  is  very  unequal  in 
merit.  It  is  scored  wiili  great  skill,  but"  neither  the 
leading  melody  nor  the  s(j|o  pa^^sagcs  for  the  |duno  in 
the  first  Allegro  were  very  interesting.  Tlio  Andan- 
te was  far  mcue  pleasing,  and  the  Finale  a  master- 
piece, complete  in  every  sense,  with  spirited  orches- 
tral elFeets,  varieil,  and  ingenious  solo  passages  for 
the  pianoforte.  liotli  in  the  bravura  and  expressive 
solos  .lacll  played  spli'iididly.  The  rhythmical  ef- 
fect of  the  most  rapiil  and  complex  passages,  the 
lovely  exptessicni  ol'his  hcaiililid  loach  in  the  canta- 
l>ih',  both  astonished  and  delighted  the  audience.  Al- 
though a  more  faujiliar  worK  of  merit,  perhaps,  hail 
been  preferred  by  the  (dd  subscribers,  yet  Jaell  is  en- 
titled to  thanks  for  making  us  ariptainted  with  a  new 
wtuk  fi(un  one  who  is  uniloubledly  an  experienced 
master,  it  not  a  great  genius,  and  who  now  holds  the 
|iosiiion  once  oceu|iied  by  Mendelssohn  at  I.eipsie. 
The /iiwo;  completely  eclipsed  all  that  had  inevi- 
ously  been  played,  and  was  listened  to  with  adiniia- 
lion. 

And  here  is  what  was  ofl'ered  in  the  fifth  concert  ; 
comments  from  the  same  source  : 

Symphony  in  11.  No,  2 Ueeflioven. 

Itoinan/.a,  •■Angiol  d'ainor"'     (La  Favorita) Donizetti. 

Sig.  Ilettini. 

Swiss  (Concerto  for  Yioloneollo- Uoniberg. 

Signor  Piafli. 

Romanzn,  "Quando  a  te  lieta'  (Faust) flounod. 

.Mile.  Trebelli-Betlini. 

Aria,  "Agitato  da  sniania  funesUa"  {I  Faornsciti)- .    Paer. 

Signor   (lassier. 

Overture,  "La  Nonue  sanglaiite*" flounod. 

Symphony  in  A  minor  (Scotch),  No   3 Mendels.?ohn. 

Solos  for  the  Pianoforte, 

a.  Anilante  and  Itondo  Capriccio.=o .MendPl?-cobn. 

b.  Valzer-Fantaiiia A.  Kendano. 

Signer  Alfonso  Rendano. 


Duo,  "Dis-moi  ce  mot" Xicolai. 

Mme..  Trebelli-Bettini  and  Signor  Bettini. 
Overture,  "Die  Zauberflole" Mozart. 

The  solo,  played  by  Piatti,  was  too  long  by  one 
half.  Dreary  tidii^  and  a  succession  of  uninteresting  rtd 
captnniliim  solos,  although  marvellously  well  played, 
were  sadly  wearisome.  The  old  formula  of  concer- 
tos is  now  obsolete,  and  all  that  is  recjuired  for  vio- 
linists and  violoncellists  is  an  expressive  cantabile 
movement,  and  a  brilliant  rondo  for  the  display  of 
mechanical  skill.  In  concerts  of  long  symphonies, 
numerous  jdeees  and  overtures,  solos  sliould  be  lim- 
ited in  duration.  The  Italian  youth  who  played  the 
piano  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  from 
Naples.  Clever  as  was  the  performance  for  a  hoy  of 
bis  age,  neither  the  waltz  nor  the  composer  justified 
the  following  postscript  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
gramme :  "The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that,  I'lf  a  fortiiiloMS  cirrtiuistaucr,  they  are 
enabled  to  introduce  to  the  subscribers  the  youth  Al- 
fonso Kendano,  who,  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  has 
made  a  great  impression  in  Paris  during  this  sea- 
son." Such  a  prelimiiuiry  pufl^  is  quite  unbecoming 
a  societv  of  classical  renown.  The  Brothers  Le 
Jeune  are  more  extraordinary  than  this  Neapolitan 
piatnst,  and  might  be  introduced  to  jday  a  Fugue  of 
liai-b  without  pleading  fortuitous  circumstances  by 
way  of  apology. 

Mil.  IIf.n'uv  IjKSmk's  Coxci:rts.  The  I.ast  Or- 
chestial  Concert,  on  Wcdru-sdav  week,  included  .1 
a  selection  from  ,lc;'s  aiul  (loJnUa,  Mendelssohn's 
"K(d'ormalion  Symphony"  and  his  psalm  "Hear  my 
Pr.ayer,"  the  overtures  to  /jiinjm,  M<ixiinirl/o,  and 
the  conductor's  TmipUir^  with  several  solos  by  Mile. 
Titicns,  Mr.  Santlcy,  and  other  anists.  A  more  va- 
ried or  excellent  projramnie  could  not  have  been 
<'hoscn,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  tlie  (director's  benefit 
rendered  the  success  of  the  concert  still  more  gratify- 
ing, for  in  no  past  season  has  Mr.  Leslie  done  so 
much  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of  high 
class  music,  as  in  that  which  has  just  been  closed. 
The  final  performance  of  choral  music  took  place  on 
Wednesday  night.  The  following  compdete  works 
haVe  been  performed  during  the  season  : — The  music 
to  (JCiI'pus.  Mendelssohn  ;  Concert-Stiick  for  piano- 
forte, AVeber  ;  Choral  Fantasia,  for  jiianoforte.  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  Beethoven  :  "Messe  Solennelle." 
Oouno(l  ;  Hymn,  "Iiudina,  Pominc."  (vheruhini ; 
Symphony,  "The  Reformation,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Con- 
cr.Y\n  in  I)  Minor,  for  pianoforte,  Mozart;  The  music 
to  "yl  Mifhuiinnrr  Xi'/lil'x  Drr_nm,"  Mendelssohn  ; 
Concerto  in  D,  for  violin,  Beethoven  ;  -I'vV  nnd  (tn- 
!iilr<i,  Handel  ;  Symphony  in  A  Major,  "The  Ital- 
ian." Mendelssohn.  Selections  from  the  following 
important  works  have  also  been  presented,  some  of 
them  I'rn*  the  first  time  in  this  country  : — "Ve^per.a> 
do  Dominica."  Mozart  ;  Mass  in  B  Minor.  Bach  ; 
Mass  in  E  Flat,  Schubert :  The  Ixuina  of  Athens, 
Beethoven  ;  Aiiti'imie,  ^lendelssolm  ;  Jfas.s  in  C, 
Beethoven. 

M.  .Iaim.i..  to  whom  the  F.nL;lish  musical  public  is 
already  largely  indebted  for  jilaving  compositions  of 
Heller,  and  Heincckc,  fob  the  first  time  in  London, 
will  introduce  a  quartet,  of  Brahm's  at  the  next  Mu- 
sical I'nion,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cell... 

Mr.  (I TTi^  Got. DsciTM hit's  oratorio  "Ruth,"  hav- 
ing been  carefully  revised  bv  the  eomjHiscr  and  in 
part  re-wriltcn  during  the  winter,  will  probably  be 
l)roduced  in  London  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn. 

CiiRiSTixi;  Nn.ssox. — The  Alhci^aum  gives  its 
opinion  of  the  Swedish  singer  as  follows  : 

An  excellent  miscellaneous  concert  was  recently 
given  at  the  Crysttd  Palace. includini;  Signor  Rossini's 
"Stabat,"  with  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  as  principal 
soprano.  Without  the  least  idea  of  ".swimming 
against  the  stream,"  we  cannot  but  put  on  record,  .as 
our  mafurelv  considered  ojdnion,  that  this  interesliuL' 
young  lady  is  by  no  means  yet  the  finished  artist 
hailed  by  our  contemporaries  as  the  C(iiial  of  those 
who  "witched  the  world"  ihiriy  years  ago — such,  for 
instance,  as  Sontag — nor  in  any  respect  to  compare 
with  the  "Nightingale"  of  Sweden.  Mile.  Nilsson 
has  a  graceful  presence,  a  fresh  and  perfectly  true 
soprano  voice,  and  dashes  at  exeenlion  without  the 
slightest  apparent  misgivin<r.  But.  so  far  as  we  are 
in  ease  to  judge,  tlie  last  finish  which  make  ibe  first- 
singer  is  wanting.  To  give  an  instance — the  sequence 
of  ascending  shakes,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  "Inflammatus,"  and  which  Madame  Grisi  used  to 
give  wiih  such  metallic  brilliancy,  was  confused  and 
ineficctive.  In  the  duel,  "(^luis  est  homo,"  she  w-as 
unforiunate  as  being  coupled  with  JImc.  Deineric- 
Lablache.  Clever  as  that  lady  is, .she  has  not  the  power 
of  blending  her  voice  with  another  voice, indispensable 
to  the  charm  of  duet-singing  ;  most  of  all   when  the 


duet  is  signed  with  Signor  Rossini's  name.  The 
most  real  and  thoroughly  finished  execution  was  that 
of  Mr.  Santley. 

Handel  Fiistival. — This  colossal  choral  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
week  (on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday).  A 
London  ))aper  says  : 

A  great  choral  rehearsal  took  place  at  Kxeter  Hall, 
May  L^tb,  in  which  mli/  two  thousand  two  hundred 
amateurs — a  section  of  the  force,  be  it  renicnd>ered, 
wliieh  is  to  be  mustered  from  all  towns  of  England 
— took  part.  Among  the  novelties  laid  out  for  the 
selection  day  are  the  choruses  "lie  saw  the  lovely 
vouth,"  from  "Theodora," — "Now  Love,  the  ever- 
lasting boy"  (a  remarkable  example  of  Handel's 
prc-science  and  invention),  from  "Semele," — "The 
many  reml  the  skies,"  from  "Alexaiiilcr's  Fiaist." 
(.)ur  two  thousand  two  hundred  amateuis  (with,  per- 
haps, some  fifty  profess'onal  singers  to  lead  and  to 
hearten  them)  had  to  grapple  with  this  little-remem- 
bered music  at  s/'//(^  There  was  a  lime  when  there 
were  not  lo  be  found  in  London  one  hundred  Lan- 
cashire chorus-singers  able  to  undertake  such  a  task. 
Now,  it  may  he  said  (and  ncit  without  experience) 
that  no  sueli  exhibititm  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  is 
possible  at  the  time  laesent  in  any  other  country  save 
England.  And  be  it  remembered  London  in  no  re- 
spects represents  England,  so  far  as  chorns-singing 
is  concerned. 

IIandi'.l's  MS.  ScoRi:s. — The  Alhaiaum,  in  suc- 
cessive numbers,  has  these  two  paragraphs  : 

Is  there  not  some  loose  statement  in  the  following 
paragraph  which  appears  in  a  foreign  journal  ' — "A 
committee  of  amateurs  li.is  bought,  in  Lonihui,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes  of  manuscript 
scores,  which  contain  all  the  ojieras  and  oratorios  of 
Handel,  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  remarks  and 
interpolations,  for  .C,s(li)  sterling.  They  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg." 

We  believe  that  the  original  scores  of  inosl,  if  not 
all,  of  Handel's  oratori^)S,  are,  or  were,  in  Her  Maj- 
esty's Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  When  wo 
were  permitted  to  consult  them,  some  years  ago, 
apropos  of  ihc  Kcrl  controversv  with  regard  to  the 
chorus  "I'"gvpt  was  glad"  in  "Israel,"  the  unguarded 
neglect  of  jiossessicuis  so  ]>recious  as  they  arc  was  re- 
marUable.  We  are  recalled  to  the  fact  by  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  manuscripts  now  at  Hamburg, 
to  which  allcntion  was  called,  and  by  a  more  recent 
[dece  of  news,  that  the  wing  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  deposited  was  on  lire  the  other  evening. 
Surely  such  treasures  ought  to  be  placed  beyond 
reach  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Charles  Halle  resumed  (May  8)  his  piano- 
forte recitals,  a  series  of  performances  which  ^vill 
take  ])l;ice  every  Friday  of  the  present  month  and 
.June.  The  programme  will  comprise  the  i)ianoforle 
coinposiiiojis  of  Scliuberl,  including,  besides  the 
eleven  .sonatas  played  during  1S67,  a  selection  of 
"Impromptus,"  "Moments  Musicaux,"  German 
dunces,  and  other  pieces  with  which  the  English  pub- 
lic have  hitherto  had  little  or  no  opijortunily  of  mak- 
ing ac(iuaintance  through  the  now  universally  ]topu- 
lar  medium  of  performance  by  competent  artists.  In 
addition  to  the  worksof  Schulterl,  the  iirescnt  scheme 
includes  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  miscelbineons  wri- 
tings for  jiianoforte  alone,  and  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  this  arrangement  will  inqiart  very  special  interest 
to  the  season.  Last  Friday's  sitiing  compriseil  two 
Schubert  sonatas,  that  in  D,  op.  ad,  and  that  in  A, 
op.  l.'JO;  Moment  Mnsicale  in  C  sharp  minor,  and 
"Valses  Nobles."  op.  77,  by  the  same  Cf)mposer  ; 
Beethoven's  Pvondc)  in  C,  op.  .">!.  No.  I;  thirty-two 
variations  on  an  original  air  in  C  minor;  and  jjaga- 
telles,  o]).  .'n,  Nos.  4,  .'i,  fi.  The  intention  of  reliev- 
ing these  pianoforte  compositions  with  vocal  jiicces 
has  been  adhered  to. 

KovAL  Italian-  Opera.— On  Saturday,  />)« 
Giornnni  (in  lieu  of' /^rf  Favorita — postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indisposition  of  Mile.  Liurca). 

r)n  Monday,  L«  Sovnamhvki. 

flu  Tuesday,  La  Famritn — first  time  (Piinllne 
Lneca,  Jiagagioio,  Grazi;ini,  Mario — Mario  tiansceii- 
dant ;  a  performance  never  lo  be  forgotten). 

On  Thursday,  Dm  Giovannt. 

On  Friih'.y  (last  night),  the  lixijucnots — first  lime. 

To-night,  Don  Pasnnale. 

Hi;it  Ma-tlstt's  Opera. — On  Salnrd.iy  Lmia  tli 
Lnmiiimnnor — first  time  (Christine  Nilsson  !). 

On  Tuesday,  Doit  (jinranvi. 

On  Tliursdiiy,  Dw-ia  (Chrisiine  Nilsson  ! !). 

To-night,  Cherubini's  .)Uilea  (.Medea,  Mile.  Tiet- 
iens  ;  .lason,  .Signor  Mongini  ;  Neris,  Mile.  Sinico  ; 
Direc,  iNIIle.  Baumeister,  Creon,  iMr.  Santley)  first 
time. — Mo;/  30. 
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Bremen. — A  second  poncort  was  given  on  Good 
rriiliiy  last,  in  tlio  Catliedral  oC  Bremen,  for  tlie  bene- 
fit  of  ilie  widows  and  oiphans  of  inusieians.  Tlie 
fVdiovvin^'  was  1'ie  jiroiiraninic  : — 

lve(|iiieni  in  (Jernian  ;  words  selected  from  the  Bi- 
ble. Coroposed  by  Joiiaiiturs  Hralims,  and  condnet- 
cd  liy  the  composer. 

This  was  a  success.  I\riisieians  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  (loelied  to  liear  tiiis  and  it  more  tlian  fully 
reali/.ed  expectation. 

Andante  (J.  S.  liacli).  Andante  (Tarlini),  Aben- 
lied  (U.  Schnmann) — iur  violin,  with  orj_'an  accotn- 
panimont.     Violin,  .loachim  ;  orpjan,  Khcinthaler. 

Joachim  jilayed  maj::nificently.,  and  was  admirably 
accompanied  on  the  R])lendid  organ    by  Itbeinthaler. 

Aria  for  alto  voice,  with  violin  solo  and  orchestral 
acc()m|)aninieTit,  from  the  Ptisfiioji  ^/iisir  of  ,T.  S. 
Bach — snng  by  Fran  Joachim  ;  violin  solo  by  Josejih 
Joachim. 

Fr;in  Joachim  sang  to  perfection,  and  the  elTect  of 
the  violin  and  orchestral  accompaniment  was  delight- 
ful. 

Chorus,  "Behold  the  T>andi  of  God  ;"  aria,  "I 
know  that  my  Kcdccmer  liveth,"  sung  bv  Frau  Joa- 
chim ;  chorus,  "Ilailelnjah."  From  Handel's  J/es- 
sitili 

This  brought  the  concert  to  a  close.  The  orches- 
tra consisted  of  about  seventy-five  instrumentalists, 
and  the  chorus  of  about  two  hundred  voices.  The 
Catheilral  was  crowded  by  an  audience  of  upwards 
of  three  thou.sand.  The  success  of  the  ReqinP-in  of 
Brahms  was  so  marked,  that  it  was  decided  to  repeat 
the  programme  at  the  next  concert. 

MoNICii. — Ilerr  Richard  Wagner's  Lnhpnrjrh  was 
performetl  one  evening  during  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  at  the  Prince's  own  request. — Dur- 
ing Passion  Week  the  Royal  chapel  performed  sev- 
eral sacred  works,  by  some  of  the  best  masters, among 
■whom  were  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Paolo  Agostini,  Vit- 
torio,  Palestrina,  Lotti,  Roselli,  Aiebinger,  Arhlin- 
ger,  EtI,  Pitoni,  Viadana,  Anerio,  Mozart,  Haupt- 
raann,  Lachner,  and  Wiillner. 

ScHWERiN. — The  Jleeklenbnrg  Musical  Festival 
will  take  place  on  the  1-tth,  1.5lh,  and  IGth  June,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Here  Schmitt,  Court  Cnpcllmeis- 
tir.  Among  the  soloists  will  be  Jlerr  and  Madame 
Joachim,  Herren  Sehild,  and  Carl  Hill. 

Worms. — Mendelssohn's  S^  Pan!  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  work  to  be  performed  at  the  grand  national 
festival  of  uncovering  the  Luther  Monument,  on  the 
25th  ol  June. 

Amsterdam. — ?>[endelssolin's  St.  Panl  was  per- 
finmeil  at  tlie  last  concert  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Music. 

Copenhagen. — Concert  given  by  Herr  Joachim  : 
(Overture  to  AffutHe,  Mendelssohn  ;  Violin-Concer- 
tos, in  A  minor,  Viotti,  and  E  minor,  Meiidelssohn  ; 
"Agnate  und  die  Jloorfrauen,"  Gade,  etc. — Concert 
of  the  Musical  Union  :  Symphony  in  E  fiat  major, 
Haydn;  Arietta  and  Chorus  from  Obcron,  Weber; 
Violin  Concerto,  grand  March  and  Chorus,  from  Die 
Ruuicn  von  At/ten,  Beethoven,  etc. — Concert  given  by 
the  Musical  Union  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Gade  : 
Sympliony  in  E  fiat  major,  IMozart  ;  Concerto  for 
Stringed  Instruments,  Handel  ;  fragments  from  St. 
Paul,  Mendelssohn,  etc. 

Leipsic. — Having  accepted  the  post  of  musical 
director  of  the  new  School  of  .Music  at  Basle,  Herr 
Selmar  Bagge  retires  from  the  editorship  of  the  Leip- 
ziqer  AUqem.  niusicaliarhe  Ziitittn],  and  is  succeeded 
by  Herr  Avrey  von  Dommer. 

An  (irnilcss  violinist  recentiv  gave  a  performance  at 
Leipsic  of  an  Andante  by  Beriot  and  a  Lied  oiiiie 
Worie  by  Meyerbeer.  Tlie  performer  was  born  with- 
out arms.  He  holds  the  bow  with  the  two  first  toes 
of  the  left  foot,  and  manages  the  strings  with  the  toes 
of  the  right  foot,  the  instrument  being  placed  on  a 
little  bench  before  him.  As  a  critic  observed,  it  is 
shocking,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  resources,  to 
think  of  the  waste  of  too  power  which  goes  on  in  the 
M'orld.  This  artist  is  expected  shortly  in  Berlin,  and 
thence  is  due  in  Paris. 

5I1LAX. — The  Societit  del  Quarlctto  inaugurated, 
on  the  l-Hh  ult.,  the  long  .promised  symphonic  con- 
certs. Two  symphonies  by  Bazzini  and  G.  Rossi,  a 
symphony  bv  Beethoven,  and  an  overture  by  Foroni 
were  the  first  given.  The  orchstra  was  conducted 
by  Coibellini. 

Paris. — Fragments  of  Gre'trv's  "Gnillaume  Tell" 
and  of  Steibelt's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (an  opera  full 
of  beauty)  were  given  at  a  late  concert  of  the  Societe 


des  Concerts  de  Chant.s  Classiques."  They  are  about 
to  revive,  at  the  Theatre  des  Fanfaisies  Parisiennes, 
Paisiello'a  "Barber  of  Seville."  Of  this  opera,  driv- 
en oiitofc(nirt  by  Rossini's  iinperislmhie  setting  of 
the  story,  we  imagine  that  even  the  best-versed  sep- 
tuagenarian amateur  knows  not  a  note  beyond  the 
fluent  melody,   ",Je  suis  Lindor." — AllinuruDi. 


Dluigjjt's  ,|ourniiI  of  Uliisir. 


BOSTON.  JUNE  SO,   1868. 
The  Trieniiial  Festival. 

(Conclusion. —Crowded  out  lust  time). 
Saturday    Aetersoon. — Concert. 

The  main  feature  of  the  programme — one  of  the 
two  novelties — came  first :  Mendelssohn's  "Reforma- 
tion Symphony."  And  this  was  the  first  perform- 
ance in  this  country  of  this  most  talked  of  of  the  post- 
humous  works  which  Mendelssohn's  English  admir 
ers,  as  well  as  the  speculative  instinct  of  publishers, 
have  finally  badgered  his  executors  into  giving  to  the 
public  against  his  own  express  desire.  One  does  not 
like  to  judge  from  a  single  hearing  ;  but  we  must 
own  that,  finely  rendered  as  it  was,  it  did  not  impress 
us  as  a  work  which  its  author  would  have  been  will- 
ling  to  have  go  forth  with  his  other  Symphonies. 
Neither  in  imaginative  invention,  nor  unity,  nor  ef- 
fectiveness, did  it  seem  at  all  equal  to  them, — still 
less  to  his  Overtures,  which  are  still  more  original 
and  individual.  Its  significance,  and  its  chief  power 
are  found  in  the  last  movement,  which  is  based  on 
the  Choral  "Kin  feste  Burg."  This,  taken  as  the 
type  of  Protestantism,  is  worked  up  with  a  wealth  of 
counterpoint  and  a  fertility  of  accessory  thoughts  by 
far  more  edifying  than  the  attempt  of  Nicolai,  with 
which  the  Festival  began.  The  first  movement  {An- 
dante and  Allegro  conjuoco),  though  full  of  rush  and 
stir  and  brilliancy — a  straggle  of  the  old  and  new  re- 
ligions they  call  it — did  not  give  us  a  feeling  as  if  it 
were  kindled  from  a  fire  within  ;  nor  did  it,  for  sev- 
eral pages,  sound  very  much  like  Mendelssohn.  The 
Scherzo  is  a  charming  bit  of  sunshine  ;  healthy, 
bright  and  happy  enough  for  Haydn  ;  of  exquisite 
art  and  grace  in  the  Trio  with  its  answering  trills  ; 
but  what  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  Reformation  is 
not  so  clear.  ^\\q  Andnnie,  sweet  and  serious  enough, 
is  only  one  of  Mendelssohn's  commonplaces,  saying 
more  feebly  what  he  has  said  better  elsewhere.  Yet 
the  Symphony  is  interesting  and  proved  its  right  to 
be  heard  at  least  until  we  fairly  know  it. 

The  other  novelty,  a  Concerto,  in  E  flat,  by  Liszt, 
seiwed  for  a  second  display  of  Miss  Alide  Topp's 
wonderfully  brilliant,  exquisite  pianism  ;  there  were 
frightful  difficulties,  to  be  surmounted  Only  by  im- 
mense will  and  energy,  and  there  were  scattered 
flowers  and  graces,  and  odd  freaks  of  fancy — and  in 
the  young  interpreter  abundance  of  the  right  fiiculty 
for  all.  She  played  it  with  enthusiasm — worthy  of 
better  music  ;  for  anything  more  wilt'ul,  whimsical, 
vutrir  and  forced  than  this  composition  is,  anything 
more  incoherent,  i:ninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  iit- 
stincts,  we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of 
music.  In  design  and  motive  there  seemed  nothing 
genial,  except  in  a  quaint,  bright  gypsey  episode  with 
triangles,  &c.,  and  in  little  parenthetic  graces  for  the 
piano,  chance  flowers  of  delicate  fancy  scattered 
about  among  the  huge,  black,  amorphous  masses  of 
a  volcanic  w.aste.  The  coarse,  strong  leading  motive 
of  the  first  part,  recurring  always  in  the  orchestra,  is 
positively  ugly ;  it  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  all  one's 
tender  instincts  and  Spring  hopes  of  beauty  :  w.is  it 
the  East  Wind  set  to  music  ?  But  in  detail,  in  pas- 
.sages  and  figures,  there  was  much  to  enjoy  for  one 
who  watched  the  flying  fingers  or  the  beaming  up- 
turned face  of  the  young  player;  all  were  again  in 
raptures  with  her,  and  she  did  well,  on  being  recall- 
ed, to  lay  Li.^zt  by  for  the  unpretending,  more  poetic 
Berceuse  of  Cliopin,  whiijh  she  played — not  better 
than  we  have  heard  before,  but  well. 


Miss  Phillipps  sang"!';);  cliesapele"  charmingly, 
and  for  Overtures  by  the  great  orchestra  there  were 
Spohr's  to  ./('.sso)/rfa  and  Rossini's  7'dl ;  the  latter 
never  went  with  so  much  fire  and  spirit. 

What  can  we  say  of  "The  Creation"  and  "The 
Messiah" — f^ratnrios  that  we  have  written  of  a 
hundred  times — more  than  that  the  hall  was  over- 
crowded both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  and 
that  the  performances  were  of  the  very  best  in  quali- 
ty, as  they  were  the  grandest  in  means,  that  we  have 
ever  heard.  The  soloists, — Mme.  Rosa,  Mr.  James 
Whitnet  (tenor),  Mr.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney  (basses)  in  the  Creation,  and  Mme.  Rosa, 
Miss  Phillipps,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Whitney, 
in  the  Messiah,  were  all  we  could  expect  of  artists 
well  known  and  approved  as  they  are.  Many  of  the 
choruses,  especially  the  "Wonderful"  and  "Hallelu- 
jah," we  know  not  that  we  ever  heard  .so  grandly 
given,  not  forgetting  Birmingham.  We  only  regret 
the  omission  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathet- 
ic of  all  the  choruses,  "And  with  his  stripes,"  with- 
out which  the  contrast  of  "All  we  like  sheep"  loses  a 
part  of  its  vivid  force. 

Again  we  have  no  room  for  general  reflections, 

nor  for  credits  due  so  largely  to  all  concerned  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  this  triumphant  jubilee  of 
noble  music.  But  Boston's  First  Triennial  Festival 
is  not  yet  an  old  sto.ry  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  Fu- 
ture, and  we  may  take  time  to  read  its  lessons. — 
Meanwhile  Mme.  Rosa  and  her  husband  are  on  their 
way  to  California  for  a  season  of  opera  and  concerts, 
and  Cap.l  Zerrahn,  who  stood  at  the  helm  so 
bravely  and  won  universal  praises,  is  now  upon  an- 
other kind  of  sea,  a  passenger  by  Wednesday's  steam- 
er, bearing  the  good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends  upon 
his  summer  tour  to  Europe,  wdiere  he  will  hear  festi- 
vals (the  Crystal  Palace  Handel  Festival !)  and 
much  good  music,  and  whence  he  will  come  back 
newly  furnished  next  November  for  our  Symphony 
and  Oratorio  season.  The  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  above  all  its 
indefatigable,  enthusiastic,  courteous  Secretary,  Mr. 
Loring  B.  B.irnes,  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  such  signal  reward  of  long  continned 
faith  and  energy  and  skill.  By  the  report  in  another 
column  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  week's  work  has  added  largely  to 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Festival  Fund. 


Concerts. 

Although  the  musical  season  fairly  ended  with  the 
Festival,  the  last  four  weeks  have  oflered  a  variety  ot 
concerts  of  considerable  interest.  The  prominent 
figure  in  the  most  of  them  has  been  the  young  pian- 
ist. Miss  Alide  Topp, — a  consequence  inevitably  of 
her  brilliant  debut  in  the  Festival.  The  first  was  a 
Matine'e,  at  Chickering  Hall,  May  23,  privately  ar- 
ranged in  compliment  to  her.  We  were  not  present, 
but  the  success,  we  learn,  was  all  that  her  best  friends 
could  have  wished  ; — hall  crowded,  audience  appre- 
ciative and  delighted,  performance  admirable.  She 
was  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Phillipps,  who  sang  an 
aria  from  Gluck's  Armida,  and  *'Son  Jeggero"  by 
Donizetti,  and  by  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  in  the  accom- 
paniments. Her  own  selections,  all  played  from 
memory,  covered  the  following  wide  range,  classical 
in  the  first  part,  of  the  Liszt  school  in  the  second. 

Ballade,  G  minor Chopin. 

1  Sarabande  rt  Passepied Bach, 

i  Variations.  D  minor Handel. 

Tariations,  F  major Beethoven. 

(  Gnomenreigen Liszt. 

I  Valse  Caprice Raff. 

Hhnpsodie  IIODgroise,  No.  2 Liszt. 

Illness  prevented  Miss  Topp  from  taking  part  in 
the  concert  given  as  a  Farewell  to  that  most  estima- 
ble lady  and  distinguished  Contralto  singer.  Miss 
Adelaide  Phillipps,  which  took  place  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  June  4.  But  in  spite  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  concert  did  not  lack    its  great   attractions. 
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and  the  interest  in  the  singer  alone  was  cnougli  to  fill 
the  liall.  We  were  only  sorry  that  her  own  share  in 
the  programme  was  so  slifrht,  her  selections  for  the 
most  part  nnimportant.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
simple,  nohlc  air  from  Ilandil,  which  she  sings  su 
often  :  "I.iticid  i:/i'  in  jiiiuh/n ,"  and  in  wliich  her  large, 
rich  tones  anrl  noble  style  told  with  more  power  than 
ever,  so  that  the  air  hai!  to  be  repeated,  they  consist- 
ed only  of  a  couple  of  English  songs  (i.e.  American) 
to  words  by  Miss  Proctor  :  "Echoes"  and  "Catching 
Snnbeams,"  com[iosed  by  M.  S.  Downs, — the  first 
a  rather  pleasing  strain,  the  second  altogether  com- 
monplace and  empty,  neither  of  them  iniite  worthy  of 
snch  a  concert  and  such  a  singer, — and  of  a  droll  and 
laughing  Cuban  Song,  which  she  sang  in  Spanish, 
entering  into  its  fun  and  humor  very  easily  and  hear- 
tily, and  showing  that  slie  has,  as  we  all  know,  a 
comic  talent.  A  small  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang,  opened  and  closed  the  concert  with  the 
Introduction  and  Finale  of  the  genial  Haydn  Sym- 
phony, (in  G)  which  became  so  popular  in  the  Har- 
vard concerts,  and  the  Erjmont  overture,  and  accom- 
panied the  Handel  Aria,  also  the  trite  and  trivial 
song  "Beware,"  sung  in  a  sweet  tenor  voice  by  Mr. 
Macmoxali),  and  two  Concertos.  One  of  these  was 
played  by  Mr.  I'liTERSiLKA,  who  kindly  stood  in 
the  breach  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Topp.  It  was  the 
E-minor  Concerto  of  Chopin  (that  is,  the  middle  and 
last  movements),  and  was  played  with  well  studied, 
brilliant  execution,  though  the  deep-souled  musicdid 
not  speiik  to  us  as  it  has  done.  Artistically,  the 
main  feature  of  the  evening  was  Ca.mii.la  Ilii.so's 
playing  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  entire. 
For  years  there  has  been  no  violin  playing  in  this 
country  so  pure  and  perfect,  both  in  techini|ue  and 
expression,  as  this  lady's,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Con- 
certo allbrdsthe  finest  and  completest  manifestation 
of  her  art:  would  that  her  powers  were  exerci.scd 
more  frc<[uentlv  on  music  of  so  high  an  order  !  She 
was  to  have  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto  in  last 
winter's  Symphony  Concerts,  but  disappointed  tis. 
This  time  wo  need  not  tell  how  beautiful  her  render- 
ing was  ;  we  have  characterized  it  before,  and  it  fell 
in  nothing  short  of  the  impression  then  produced,  ex- 
cept as  the  whole  programme  and  snrroun<Iings  of  a 
purely  artistic  concert  give  opportunity  and  charm  to 
each  good  thing  singly,  such  as  it  cannot  have  in  a 
more  miscellaneous  occasion.  JIme.  Ursoalso  played 
her  "Dream"  and  another  .solo  for  an  encore. 

The  reception  of  Miss  Phillipps  was  enthusiastic, 
and  the  concert  was  a  hearty  God-spcc-d  on  her  voyage 
to  l^urope,  whither  she  is  now  on  the  way  in  charge 
of  a  younger  sister,  also  gifted  with  musical  voice  and 
talent,  for  whom  she  goes  to  seek  instruction  in  the 
best  schools. 

The  next  in  order  (.Tune  li,  at  Chlckering's)  was  a 
purely  private  coiu'crt,  to  which  we  trust  we  may  be 
free  to  allude.  It  was  arranged  by  friends  to  atl'ord 
a  last  opportunity  of  hearing  ayoung  lady  of  remark- 
able voice  and  talent,  who  goes  to  Europe,  for  the 
cnlture  these  so  fully  warrant,  with  Miss  I'liilli|)ps, — 
Miss  M.  A.  Mackik.  Her  singing — not  as  yet  ar- 
tistically formed — has  been  for  a  year  past  a  theme  of 
interest  and  delight  in  cultivated  private  circles  here, 
in(duding  some  of  our  foremost  musical  artists:  hut 
she  has  never  sung  in  public,  except  on  a  jdeasant 
occasion  in  Septendier  last  at  Jlilton,  which  we  brief- 
ly chronicled,  when  we  alluded  to  her  as 

A  young  lady  from  the  South  who  has  been  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Boston,  whose  voice  nnrl  talent  have 
seemed  to  us  to  contain  liner  promise  than  has  yet 
sprunnf  up  among  us.  .Sweet,  rich,  large,  thorougfdy 
niusical  and  sympathetic,  this  voice  is  also  of  great 
eonip)is.s  ;  while  the  whole  nature  is  trulv  and  sincere- 
ly mu-^ical.  We  had  hoped  much  from  her  in  the 
near  future  for  our  Oratorio  and  hialicr  concert  mu. 
sic  :  hut  she  is  sent  to  Italy  to  stiidv  and  we  have 
lost  her  ! 

Only  for  a  time,  we  hope  ;  and  so  all  hope  who 
heard  this  charming  little  concert.  Miss  M.  was  as- 
assisted  hv  Mrs.  Carv,  who  sang  with  exquisite  pu- 
rity and  grace  the  Song  of  the  Page  from  the  Ilui/iie- 


7wls,  and  a  couple  of  Franz  songs,  especially  that  airy 
fairy  tricksy  one  to  Goethe's  "Liebc/tt^n  ist  da  .'*'  Also 
by  a  couple  of  amateur  gentlemen,  who  joined 
ladies  in  the  Quartet  from  Fidelia  (which  had  to  he 
sung  twice), and  who  sang  with  Miss  M.  the  Trio  from 
Zfon  (Jiocatnti  (Elvira  at  the  window).  These  were 
nicely  sung,  with  fine  accompaniment  for  two  piianos 
by  Mr.  Dresel  and  Mr.  Leonbaiid.  who  also  con- 
tributed a  couple  of  movements  from  a  very  genial 
and  enjoyable  four-hand  Sonata  by  Mosehcles.  Miss 
Mackie,  for  solos,  sang  :  "Dove  sono"  by  Mozart ;  the 
song  of  Alice  :  "Vtuijif,  rajiue,"  from  the  Hiiqunnots  ; 
the  Scena  from  Der  Fipi/sclinl:,  where  the  powerand 
brilliancy  of  her  high  tones  had  glorious  scope  in  the 
conclusion  ;  and  a  couple  of  Spanish  songs,  in  which 
she  seemed  in  her  native  element,  so  quaint  and  fine 
the  accent  and  the  shading  of  the  tone.  It  all  con- 
firmed the  impression  and  the  hope  her  friends  had 
had  of  her  rare  powers. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  the  postponed  concert  of 
MissToiT,  at  Brookline,  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  ajipreciative  listeners  ; 
not  a  few  took  advantage  of  the  fine  ,Inne  evening  to 
go  out  from  Boston.  It  was  truly  a  charming,  thor- 
oughly artistic  concert.  Mr.  Kkeisssianx  (now  a 
resident  of  Brookline, much  to  the  furtherance  of  good 
music  in  that  garden  suburb)  sang,  as  he  only  can, 
the  "Erlkiug"  of  Schubert,  the  "Friildiii'/a  X-iclit"  of 
Schumann,  and  three  songs  of  Franz,  with  exquisite 
accompaniment  by  Mr.  Li^oshari).  Miss  Topp's 
selections  were  the  same  as  in  her  Boston  concert  al- 
ready enuincratcd.  The  O-minor  FiaUiidr  of  Chopin, 
a  composition  of  great  power  and  brcaillh  and  depth 
of  feeling,  taxing  the  strength  and  cxcitabiliiv  of  a 
jilayer  to  the  utmost,  full  of  imagination  anil  of  fire, 
was  wonderfully  wcdl  hronglit  out  and  sustained  :  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  one  so  dclicatelv  framed, 
so  young  in  feeling,  coulcl  mjikc  so  miu:h  of  it.  The 
Bach  and  Handel  pieces  were  most  cleanly,  happily 
executed,  and  it  is  quiet  joy  to  listen  to  such  things. 
The  Beethoven  Variations  in  F,  op.  .'U,  on  a  some- 
what stately  theme  [Adnt/io  cantal'dr^)  of  his  own,  hail 
not  been  lu-ard  in  concerts  here  before,  and  are  indeed 
full  of  interest.  No  two  of  them  arc  the  same  in  key 
or  f<Mm.  One  is  a  smoothly  flowing,  florid,  graceful 
piece  in  D  ;  another  takes  a  march  form,  (piick  and 
crisp,  with  nervous  accent,  in  15  flat ;  another  is  a 
quiet  interlude  in  G,  parts  flowing  in  the  interwoven 
Bach  style  more  ;  another  is  like  a  dec]>  dirt'C  ;  and 
so  on,  yet  the  main  features  of  the  one  theme  look 
boldly  out  through  all  the  ornamcntand  nu:iamorpho- 
sis.  and  the  work  forms  a  whole  of  singular  beantv 
and  variety  and  power.  Hear  it  played  Ity  this  ladv 
and  you  will  know  how  gootl  it  is.  \Vell.  here  was 
enough  to  show  that  she  is  not  wedded  solely  to  the 
Liszt  school. 

In  the  second  part  she  played  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  fairy  little  jiocms  that  we  kiunv  by  Liszt, 
called  "6'7jo//i*:?jr.j/^/c/)"(l)aiu-es  of  the  Gnomes).  This 
is  truly  in  a  fine  imagiiuitive  vein,  as  much  so  as 
Mendelssohn's  fairies,  and  the  airv  grace  and  delica- 
cy, the  clear  unhlurrcd  ouilinc  with  which  her  fingers 
sailed  and  fluttered  through  its  light,  rapid,  gauzy 
passages,  was  sornethini:  one  migh.t  hear  and  smile 
as  in  a  dream.  The  I'ahe  Ctipricchy  ]\ad'  sounded, 
as  to  the  wait/,  melody,  like  many  other  waltzes,  but 
is  worked  up  with  a  most  dashing  energy,  aird  lifts 
you  away  with  a  sort  of  Bacchic  furor.  For  this  she 
was  fully  equal  and  carried  her  atulicncc  a\vay  with 
it.  The  Hungarian  Uhapsodv.  heginnini:  marchlike, 
decfi  ami  solemn,  much  like  Chojun,  t'ull  of  Lisztian 
restlessness  and  sudden,  often  exquisite  changes  of 
mood,  but  with  a  wild,  heroic,  sad  HuiiL'arian  temper 
pervadinix  the  whole,  was  extremely  eflectivt^ 

Two  n.ore  concerts,  the  next  day.  at  Chickering 
Hall,  iu  which  Miss  Tojip  was  the  central  attraction, 
though  given  in  the  name  of  Miss  Barton,  the  sing- 
er, will  have  to  await  their  turn  for  fuller  mention. — 
There  have  also  been  interesting  Chamber  Concerts 
of  the  X.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Americax  Mt:stCAt,  Fund  Societt. — At  the 
Annual  meetinsr  held  in  Xew  Yoik,  May  L5th,  ISGS, 
the  followinir  ollicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuinir 
year:  President,  D.  L.  Downing;  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, L.  Ernst;  2nd  Vice  President.  S.  Lasar ; 
Trustees.  F.  X.  Diller,  C.  W.  Wernig,  F.  AVasshan- 
sen  ;  Managers  of  Helief.  M.  Papst,  J.  Ko<dikeller, 
.M.  A.  Loebenstcin.  .1.  T.  Wernig,  P.  Pleifenschnci- 
der,  H.  HolVman,  C.  Miiller  ;  Treasurer,  H.  Rver ; 
Pegistrar,  T.  Jncoby  ;  Librarian,  Thos.  Goodwin  ; 
Honorary  Physicians,  Drs.  Anthony    Geselieidt  and 


Chas.  Haase,  of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  H.  Miller,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Honorary  Counsellor,  Jas.  L.  Berrien  ; 
Secretary,  D.  Schaad. 

Total  amount  of  receipts  since  last  report,  S5,745.27. 

Paid  for  Sick,  SI, .in,"). no 

"  Funerals,  220. 00 

"  Pensions,  l,19:5.fiO 

"         Willows  and  Orphans,     2,:i27.0o 

Total  amount  of  Permanent  Fund  duly  invested, 

828,072.00 
This  looks  like  mutual  benefit  indeed,  like  true 
"protection."  If  our  Boston  musicians,  instead  of 
leaguing  together  in  "Protective  Unions,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dictating  the  price  at  which  each  may  en- 
gage his  services,  interfering  with  his  freedom  to 
play  with  whom,  for  whom  and  for  what  he  chooses, 
and  so  virtually  compelling  first-rate  musicians  to  the 
same  level  with  tenth-rate,  would-  take  example  from 
the  aboA'c  and  sinqdy  combine  their  efibrts  to  raise  a 
fund  for  mutual  relief  and  benefit, they  would  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  musical  public, whereas 
the  other  kind  of  union  wears  a  surly  and  oll'ensive 
aspect. 

Handel  and  Hatdn  Society. — An  adjourned 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Bumstead  Hall 
last  evening  (.June  3),  the  President,  ,L  Baxter  Up- 
liam  in  the  ciuiir.  The  re[)ort  of  the  'I'rcasurer,  Geo. 
W.  Palmer,  showed  the  receipts,  including  cash  on 
baud,  to  have  been  S12,6.'!y  .S7  ;  cxpcnditmes,  Sll,- 
.■JIOIG;  balance  in  treasury,  SI, 129  71.  It  was 
slated  that  the  receipits  at  the  recent  musical  festival 
were  S2.'!,IJ20  ;  expenses,  ■S20,2S.'i  OG  ;  net  proceeds, 
S.'i,.'!.3G  94,  which,  added  to  the  jiermanent  fund, 
makes  the  total  .-iniount  of  that  fuiui  $7,;")7G  O.t. 

The  report  of  the  Lil.irarian,  (ico.  il.  C'hickeriiig, 
was  read,  urging  the  importance  of  having  a  uniforin 
edition  of  the  various  oratorios  which  are  performed 
by  the  Society,  that  the  copies  used  in  rehearsals  may 
be  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  editions.  The 
Society  now  owns  the  largest  ami  most  valuable  mu- 
sical library  in  the  country  [']  many  additions  hav- 
ing been  made  for  the  inir[)oses  of  the  recent  fi'slival, 
and  which  wore  to  a  considerable  extent  imported. 

The  President  next  submitted  his  report  He  paid 
a  special  compliment  to  .Madame  Parepa  ]{osa.  Nev- 
er since  his  conneciion  with  the  Society  had  there 
been  a  greater  interest  or  an  equal  degree  of  attention 
and  discipline  among  members  as  during  the;  past 
vear.  The  recent  triennial  festival  was  alluded  to  as 
an  achievement  worthy  of  pride  and  congr.'ttnlation. 

'J'lie  decease,  during  the  past  year,  of  Mr.  .Stephen 
Somes,  a  memfier  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  was  af- 
terward brou;;ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  a 
few  words  of  appropriate  eulogy  by  the  President. 
Ollicers  for  the  ensuing  year  wi-rc  then  elected  as  fol- 
lows : 

President — .1.  Piaxter  Upham  ;  Vice-President — J. 
F.  Faxon  ;  Secretary — L.  B.  Barnes  ;  Treasurer — 
George  W.  Palmer  ;  Librarian  —  Geijrm'  H.  (Whicker- 
ing ;  Directors — Theophilus  Sio\'er,  I).  L.  Laws,  K. 
C.  Daniclls,  U.  M.  Lowell.  Oliver  li.  Lothroji, 
George  I-'isher,  Samuel  .Teiinison,  Levi  W.  .lobnson. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  , I.  11. 
Pray  .S:  Sons,  C.irl  Zcrralm  and  others  were  ad(q)ted. 

l^osTON  Mt.'sif  IIai.e  Association  — TliC  annu- 
al meetinir  wns  lndd  in  the  Mumc  Ibill  this  forenoon 
(.Iiinc  10),  .Mr.  EIren  Dale  in  the  chair,  in  the  ab. 
sence  of  the  President.  The  [u-occcliuL's  of  the  meet- 
ing of  1S67  were  read  by  Samuel  Balchelder,  -Jr.,  the 
Secretary.  'J'be  report  of  the  Treasuier,  Henry  F. 
Waters,  showed  that  the  receipts  durin-;  the  past 
.year  were  S.'iu..'!+.l  S.",  and  the  expenditures  >22,820- 
IS,  having  a  surplus  of  S7,."i24  GG.  The  only  in- 
cumbrances are  a  mortgni_'<' of  S.tO.OOO.  held  hv  the 
Suflblk  Institutions  for  .Savings,  and  a  floatiiiL'  ilebt 
of?:.M)0. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Upham,  the  Presiilent  was  read. 
He  eongratiibited  the  .Association  on  the  i>ecuniary 
results  of  the  ye;u',  which,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  previous  years,  showed  an  important  increase  in 
the  real  estate  and  means  of  accommodation.  The 
improvements  comprise  a  jiantiy  and  cookroom  in 
the  lower  hall,  the  construction  ot' a  level  floor  there- 
for, new  chandeliers  for  the  platform,  and  a  fixed  en- 
Lririe  as  motive  jiower  for  the  organ,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  in  excellent  condition.  The  New  England 
Conservatory  rooms  have  been  completed  since  the 
last  report,  and  give  good  satisfaction  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  ^fiss  Cushman's  git't  was  alluiled  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  fund  that  has  been  started  to  put 
the  figures  in  durable  marble.  The  importance  of 
improvements  in  the  Treniont  street  passage  way,  the 
need  of  a  new  pavcmetit  in  the  Winter  street  ap- 
proach, and  other  minor  items  of  rcjian-,  were  dwelt 
upon. 
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D.  W.  Willinniq,  OcorKfi  Limler,  and  T.  D.  Mor- 
ris were  npi)f)iiil(-'(l  an  nudilin^'  (■(Hiiiiiittoo  on  tlio 
Troasiircr's  accounts,  anil  the  followini;  imnieil  gcn- 
tlomcn  were  clioscii  Directors  :  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Ehcn  Dale,  Jolin  1'.  Putnam,  E.  T  Osborn,  II.  W. 
Picliering,  R.  E.  Aplliorp,  and  S.  L.  Tliorndil;c.  At 
a  subsequent  nicelin;;  of  llio  Directors,.!.  BaxterUp- 
ham  was  re-elected  President,  Samuel  Batchclder, 
Jr.,  Clerk,  and  Henry  F  Waters,  Treasurer. 

Ml  IJILK. — Flotow's  Opera  "Murtha"  was  per- 
formed hero  on  Friday,  the  2'.ltli  ult.,  at  the  tlieatre, 
before  a  crowded  liouso,  exclusively  by  amateurs. 
The  rendering  surpasscil  the  expectation,  and  is  evi- 
dence that  the  little  Gulf  City  possesses  no  small 
ainouni  of  musical  talent.  The  Impresario,  Mme. 
Kowalfiskie  Portz,  who  occupies  the  position  of  Or- 
ganist and  Director  of  Music  in  Christ  Church,  was 
the  main  projector  in  producing  this  opera.  Lady 
Henrietta  was  personated  by  an  accomplished  and 
talented  lady,  who  is  blessed  with  a  most  wonderful 
compass  of  voice,  extending  from  the  lower  G  to  the 
upper  E  flat.  The  qu  ality  of  her  voice  is  sweet,  flex- 
ible and  patlielic.  The  bewitching  young  damsel 
wdio  so  admirably  sustained  the  character  of  Nancy, 
seemed  to  have  a  most  perfect  conception  of  her  part. 
Her  very  eye  betokened  mischief,  her  acting  and  sing- 
ing were  almost  faultless.  Mr.  Zadck  appeared  as 
Lionel,  Messrs.  Schlosinger  and  Praskauer  as  Plum- 
ket  and  Tristan.  The  whole  affair  was  a  triumph 
for  novices  in  the  lyric  art,  and  will  long  bo  remem- 
bered hero.  — * 

PouCtHKEepsie,  N.  Y.,  Mat  25. — Scarcely  had 
the  last  sounds  of  your  great  festival  died  away  be- 
fore the  strain  was  taken  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. On  Monday  the  13th  the  Messiah  was  given 
for  the  second  times  this  season.  The  choruses  were 
sustained  by  a  small,  but  well  drilled  society  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Chas.  Martin,  once  a  pupil  of 
your  much  esteemed  Aug.  Kreissmann,  for  the  past 
six  years  a  resident  of  Pougbkeepsie.  He  also  sang 
the  bass  solos  in  a  manner  of  which  many  singers  of 
greater  pretentions  might  not  be  ashamed.  The  ac- 
companiments were  played  upon  a  grand  piano  and 
two  of  Mason  &  Hamlin's  Cabinet  organs,  (produc- 
ing a  pleasant  combination)  by  the  Brothers  Van 
Vliet  and  Mr.  Martin.  They  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  the  services  on  both  occasions  of  Miss 
Maria  Brainerd,  who  sang  all  the  soprano  solos  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  accomplished  tenor, 
the  Rec.  and  Aria,  "Comfort  ye,"  and  "Every  val- 
ley." It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  charmed 
with  her  admirable  singing,  especially  in  the  Air, 
"Come  unto  Aim,"  which  was  given  with  an  irresist- 
able  tenderness ;  and  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
livetb,"  in  which  the  sublime  truth  of  the  words  was 
expressed  with  a  depth  and  fervor  which  we  have 
never  heard  excelled.  The  contralto  part  was  sus- 
tained by  Miss  Virginia  Tucker,  of  New  York,  who, 
although  a  novice  in  public  Oratorio  singing,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression,  being  most  successful  in 
the  Air,  "He  was  despised."  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  very  excellent  singing  of  the  choruses, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  skill  of  Prof. 
Martin  as  a  conductor.  A  better  trained  choir  is 
rarely  heard,  both  as  to  precision  in  time  and  correct 
intonation.  The  numbers,  "For  unto  us."  "All  we 
like  sheep,"  "And  He  shall  purify,"  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  containing  the  long  roulades,  were 
executed  with  an  ease  which  was  really  surprising. 
Next  season  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  enterprising  so- 
ciety to  take  up  the  "Creation."  b. 


Chicago  Saengerfest. — Tbe  reception  of  the 
various  delegates  will  occur  at  Crosby's  Opera  House, 
on  Wednesday,  June  17th.  An  address  of  welcome 
will  be  delivered  by  tbe  Mayor  of  the  city — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  of  greeting,  "The  Singer's  Wel- 
come," by  Otto,  which  will  be  sung  by  the  Chicago 
societies.  On  Thursday,  the  ISth,  the  first  grand 
concert  will  take  place.  Following  the  etiquette  of 
Germany,  the  concert  will  be  preceded  by  a  new  cho- 


rus, which  Reichardt,  the  eminent  German  composer, 
has  com|)osed  and  .sent  in  honor  of  the  Fest,  and  call- 
ed "The  Singer's  Greeting" — all  the  societies  joining 
in  singing  it.  The  concert  proper  will  then  iirocced, 
with  Wagner's  Rlenzi  Overture;  "On  the  Open  Sea," 
with  orclicstral  accompaniment  by  Moehring,  the 
Licdcrkranz  IVoni  New  York  singing  the  solo  quar- 
tets, and  all  the  societies  assisting  in  the  full  chorus  ; 
Andante,  from  Ulrich's  Triumphal  Symphony,  for 
Orchestra;  "German  Nation's  l^rayer,"  by  Abt,  full 
clioins,  and  solo  i|uartet  by  the  Arions,  from  St. 
I>onis  ;  "Hymn  to  Music,"  by  Billetcr,  full  chorus, 
and  solo  quartet  by  the  Arions  of  New  York  ;  "Lin- 
den Tree,"  by  Schubert,  full  chorus  ;  Grand  March 
from  Jlien:!,  with  recitative  and  "Battle  Hymn,"  by 
AVagner,  orchestra,  solo  and  chorus. 

At  the  second  concert  on  Friday,  the  16th,  there 
will  bo  given  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony; 
"What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ?"  by  Reichardt, 
full  chorus  .and  solos  by  the  Trans-Atlantic  delega- 
tion ;  Juliilce  Overture,  by  Lindpaintcr,  orchestra  ; 
Instrumental  solo  by  Mollcidiauer,  the  violoncellist 
of  New  York ;  T'urkish  March  from  "Ruins  of 
Athens"  by  Beethoven  ;  and  three  choruses  by  the 
leading  societies  of  the  country,  the  Arions  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  Licdcrkranz  of  New  York.  Inter- 
spersed in  these  programmes  will  be  vocal  arias  by 
artists  whose  names  are  not  yet  announced,  and  also 
a  piano  concerto  by  a  player  of  renown. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  there  will  be  a  business 
meeting,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  at  the  Tur- 
ner Hall.  On  Sunday  there  will  bo  a  picnic,  at  a 
grove  near  the  city.  The  orchestra  that  takes  part 
in  the  Fest  will  consist  of  100  musicians,  selected 
from  players  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati. 
Rehearsals  of  tbe  instrumental  music  have  already 
been  held  by  Mr.  Balatka,  who  proposes  to  make 
this  a  marked  feature  in  the  concerts.  Fifty  six  so- 
cieties have  already  signified  their  intention  to  be 
present. 

Cincinnati, — The  Orpheus  Society  performed 
tbe  charming  opera  of  "Zampa"  at  the  Mozart  Hall, 
on  the  15th  and  16th,  and  will  produce  Lortzing's 
comic  opera  "Der  Wildschutz"  on  the  22nd,  23d  and 
24th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Orphan  Asylums 
of  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis. — A  young  Chilian  girl,  bearing  the 
euphonious  name  of  "Josefina  Filomena,"  has  been 
surprising  and  delighting  our  musical  world  daring 
the  past  week  by  her  marvellous  playing  on  the  pi- 
ano and  violin.  She  is  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  but 
already  exhibits  powers  of  execution  and  of  expres- 
sion rarely  met  with  except  among  acknowledged 
masters  of  these  instruments.  She  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  style  of  composition,  but  renders  the 
grand  masterpieces  of  the  old  classical  composers 
with  the  same  rare  power  with  which  she  executes 
the  lighter  and  more  brilliant  music  of  the  present 
day.  Musical  veterans,  who  have  listened  to  all  the 
great  performers  of  the  present  generation,  here  and 
abroad,  prophesy  that  this  little  South  American, 
with  the  musical  name,  will  one  d.ay  outrank  them 
all,  when  time  shall  have  farther  developed  her  won- 
ful  powers.  On  the  piano  she  plays  mainly  with  her 
wrists,  where  her  strength  seems  centered  ;  but  her 
touch,  although  marvellously  fine,  does  not  equal  her 
delicacy  of  scrape — to  use  an  expressive  though  per- 
haps not  a  technical  term.  In  her  hands  the  violin 
becomes  enchanted  and  gives  out  such  fairy-like  mu- 
sic that  one  never  thinks  of  catgut  and  horsehair, 
but  dreams  of  rosined  zephyrs  and  JEolian  harps. — 
Corr,  Boston  Adccrliser. 

■  Madame  Saktoris,  better  known  as  Adelaide 
Kemhle,  a  sister  of  Fanny,  and  equally  gifted, though 
in  a  dilTerent  way,  says  that  though  music  is  widely 
cultivated,  it  is  neither  properly  appreciated  r,or  suffi- 
ciently reverenced  in  England,  (she  might  include 
the  United  States  as  well),  and  adds,  that,  in  order 
it  should  be  so,  an  early  apprenticeship  to  the  bigliest 
class  of  music  is  absolutely  necessary.  She  would 
have  all  the  members  of  a  family  learn  music.  Al- 
most all  children,  she  savs,  have  naturally  good  ears 
and  can  catch  tunes  easily,  and  they  are  able  to  mas- 
ter the  mysteries  of  time  much  better  at  an  early  age 
than  they  do  later.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  the  piano,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  she 
would  have  them  learn  the  grammar  of  music,  thor- 
ough bass  and  liarmonv.  The  steady  reading  of  one 
single  line  of  new  music  every  day  would  very  soon 
secure  to  any  one  who  chose  the  invaluable  power  of 
playing  with  facility  at  sight.  "When  musical  edu- 
cation," she  writes,  "is  conducted  on  these  principles, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  music  fit  only  for  the  theatre 
brought  into  our  drawing-rooms,  and  our  delicate 
drawing-room  music  exiled  to  places  for  which  it  is 
entirely  unsuited." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Blue  Beard's  Lament.  (Madame,  ah  !  madame  !) 

3.     F  to  f-     Barbe-bleue.  Offenbach.  40 

Lo  the  pretty  Palanquin.   (Montez  sur  ce  Palan- 

kin).    2.  E  to  e.  Olfenhadi.  .30 

With  the  Roses.   (Or  depuis  la  Rose).  Duet.     .3. 
Gh  and  E6  to  e  flat.  O/fenbach .  40 

A  pretty  trio  of  pieces  from  *'BluG-Hear(i"  which  is 
full  of  light,  short,  pretty  air?!.  The  first  is  the 
knight's  comical  lament  for  hie  sixth  wife,  his  sorrow 
merf^iug  into  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  seventh.  The 
second  is  a  sweet  little  air  and  chorus.  The  third  is 
a  fine  duet,  with  a  solo  which  is  almost  a  song. 

Child's  lament.     4.     F  to  f.  Khij.  3.'> 

Somewhat  diffi(?uU,  but  very  touching  and  tender, 
and  would  be  an  effective  concert  piece. 

Land  of  Home  and  Beauty.     3.     F  to  f. 

J.  n.  Thomas.  50 
Has  a  beautiful  landscape  picture  on  the  title  page. 
A  fine  home  song,  with  rich  melody  and  good  senti- 
ment. 

Re-united.     Bb  to  f.  Rafter.  30 

Simple  and  pretty  ballad. 
From  the  close  shut  window.     3.    F  minor  to  e. 

Boott.  30 
"Words  and  music  of  a  high  order.    A  serenade. 
I'm  not  a  widow.     (Answer  to  I'm  a  widow).  2. 
G  to  e.  While.  35 

All  our  tears  were  wasted,  it  seems,  for  he  came 
back.     Fine  song,  like  its  very  popular  mate. 

Capt.  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines.     2.     A  to  e. 

McLagpii.  30 
Good  music,  funny,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  noble 
captain,  with  his  chapeau  falling  off. 

A  smile  was  all  she  gave  me.     2.     F  to  ?. 

Bobby  Newcomb.  40 
A  smile  was  better  than  nothing,  Bobby.    Very 
bright,  and  has  a  dance  after  it. 

Gaily  goes  each  fleeting  hour.     2.     F  to  c. 

Kate  Ratwe.  30 
A  ''retrospective"  piece,  and   as   the   melody   does 
not  rise  high,  is  excellent  for  an  alto  voice. 

Grant  and  Colfax.     2.     C  to  g.  Seibert.  40 

Patriotic  song  for  the  campaign,  with  the  two  lead- 
er's portraits  on  the  title. 

Only  last  night.     3.     A  to  f  sharp.  Gounod.  30 

A  "superfine'"  song. 

lustrumentaL 

Jack  and  Gill  Polka:     3.     FJ>.  Launitz.  35 

Very  bri£;ht,  with  an  occasional  "grand  tumble'' 
from  the  higbtr  octaves,  and  a  view  of  the  identical 
hill  the  uufortunate  couple  fell  from. 

■\Vildfang  Galop.     2.      G.     4  hds.  Russell.  35 

Well-known,  and  excellent  for  a  duett. 

Operatic  Medlev  from  35  Operas.     3.     Various 

keys.  "  Mack.  1.00 

An  unusually  taking  piece  in  many  keys.  The  airs 
are  well  selected,  and  the  piece  is  a  very  pretty  one  to 
play  to  a  visitor. 

Divertissement  Galop.  "Helene."  3.  D.    FradeL  50 
A  pretty  and  brilliant  arrangement. 

JIail  train  Galop.  2.     Key  of  C.  Coote.  35 

Sunbeam  Schottisch.       1.         *'"        G.       KinkeJ.  30 

Silver  Shower  Polka.      2.         "        E.  **  30 

Whirlwind  Galop.  2.  "  30 

Easy  and  pretty  instructive  pieces. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  Var.  for  Guitar.  A.Sai/den.  30 

Juanita.  *'  "     A.       '"  30 

Favorites,  prettily  varied,  and  the  music  does  not 
seem  to  be  difficult. 

Deuxieme  Nocturne.     4.     D  flat.  Leyhnch.  75 

A   fine   melody,  skilfully    interspersed  with   runs, 

trills,  and  arpeggios. 

Rose-hud  Nocturne.     3.     E  flat.  Tumei-.  30 

Pond  Lilies.     Schottische.     2.     B  flat.    Fernald.  30 

Brilliant. 
Trout  Brook.     Valse  Redowa.  Wellman.  35 

Key  of  E  flat.  3d  degree  of  difficulty,  or  rather 
more  difficult  than  a  common  waltz.    Brilliant. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  Cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Perfons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtainiug  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 

Aerrevutioxs. — Decrrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capitaMetter.  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
in  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  M  above  the  siaff. 
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Beethoven's  Letters  (according  to  Nohl). 

(TrauslateJ  for  this  Jounml  Ti-om    tlie    L^-ip/,!},'     Gmizhuhit, 
XXV..  No.  in,  March,  1866.) 
liripfi'    lii^fthoveiH,    Iiprausi(v:;rlipn     von    1)1-.     Liidwi'.;    Xo!il 

Stiittg.irt:  t'otta,  1SG.3.     [LetdTS  of  lifL-Miorcn,    eaileil   by 

Dr   I,uilwig  Xohl). 

The  SBvere  but  well  clHsorveil  reproofs  wliii'li 
Dr.  Liidwij;  Nnlil  lias  Iji-cn  obliu'cd  to  .ici-rpt  from 
varioiia  qii.irtors,  on  account  of  his  v.-irlons  liter- 
ary ellorts, — in  particular  (or  tliu  first  volume  of 
his  bioizraphy  o(  lieetliovcn  (See  AlU/.  ^[u.^iL■ 
Zeiliiiig,  18G4,  No.  41  cl  srij.) — ought,  one  would 
suppose,  to  have  induced  him,  before  eiiteriuix 
upon  the  execution  of  new  projects,  to  have  ac- 
quired, by  means  of  conscientious  slmlv.  that 
knowledtre,  that  extended  scope  of  judL'uicnt,  ami 
that  scholarly  caution,  of  whose  want  he  had 
o;iven  sueh  strikinf;  proofs.  Xot  without  surprise, 
therefore,  did  we  learn  that  very  soon  after  that 
disastrous  biographical  allempf,  two  new  works 
(if  they  can  be  so  ti-ruird)  appc.u-cd  ; — upon  the 
letters  of  Mozart,  published  in  isfi  l,  "Letters  of 
lleethoven"  have  quickly  followed. 
•^Though,  for  reasons  indicated  above,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  we  take  this  last  book 
in  hand  with  a  stroufr  prejuilice  against  it,  still 
the  inlcrcst  of  the  subject,  perhajis  also  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  discover  .some  improvement  in 
Ilerr  Xohl's  method,  may  justify  a  .somewhat  care- 
ful examination.  We  went  through  the  book  at- 
tentively; Imt  only  at  last  to  be.  so  niucdi  the 
more  disappointed.  Wv  utter  onr  opinion — thus 
based  iqion  a  very  Ihorounh  study  of  the  volume 
— all  the  more  freely  now,  because  other  notices 
and  articles  ujion  it,  wdiicli  have  met  onr  eye, 
have  not  given  any  judgment  of  the  real  value 
of  the  editor's  labors,  funnded  iqion  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  stdject.  We  wish  our  article  to  be 
understood  to  differ  from  theje  in  this  respect, 
viz.  :  th.it  we  do  not  discnss  the  question,  wdieth- 
er  this  collection  oilers  interesting  matter  for  pe- 
rusal or  not,  bnt  iiiipiire  in  how  far  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  scholarly  luoduction — as  a  va/uable 
a<ldition  to  the  materials  for  a  knowledge  of 
Beethoven's  life. 

As  it  is  the  first  collection  of  letters  by  Pieet- 
hoven,  whiidi  has  ap]H'ar<'d  as  an  indi'pemlent 
work  (it  is  well  known,  that  shorter  series  long 
since  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  ^^■egl■ler.  Sey- 
fried,  .'^chindler),  it  is  first  to  be  inquired  in  how 
far  such  a  collection  is  justifiable. 

Now  we  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  stumb- 
ling against  any  well-founded  0|>posltion,  it  we 
demand  in  an  independent  collection  of  letters 
the  two-fold  object,  first,  of  giving  us  a  valuable 
memorial  of  a  distinguished  personage  and  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character  ; 
and,  secondly,  of  aflbrding  us  matter  for  perusal, 
which  is  itself  inviting  because  characteristic  of 
the  writer  and  complete  in  itself.  Even  when  this 
latter  demami  is  not  met,  it  is  still  possible — as 
in  cases  of  great  literary  authors — to  proceed  up- 
on the  principle  of  not  allowing  anything  pro- 
duced by  their  minds  to  be  lost;  but  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  pass  those 
limits,  beyond  which  it   is  culpable  to  lay  before 


the  worlil,  as  (diaracferistic,  ]iroductIons  of  his  in- 
tellect which  llio  writer  never  intended  for  the 
public   eye. 

For  those  distingnisheil  In  other  spheres,  as  in 
science  and  art,  the  same  holds  good  ;  aiid  the 
elTort  to  save  every  one  of  his  words  seldom  or 
never  results  in  adding  anythin'j  to  the  fame  of  a 
great  painter  or  musician.  His  writli-n  wonls 
ofl'er  an  important  material  f'^r  the  knowledge  of 
his  life  and  idiaracter  ;  bnt  do  not  gain  the  right 
of  separate  jiublii'ation,  until  they  are  found  to 
po.ssess  within  themselves  independent  and  par- 
ticular value  ;  and  this,  especially  in  regard  to 
private  letters,  cannot  be,  unless  the  writer 
— not  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  his  letters  show- 
ingadecided  intellectual  individuality — be  a  care- 
ful and  regular  eorres])ondent,  and  not  an  occa- 
sional and  unwilling  one. 

In  Mi'ndelssohn's  case  both  these  demands  are 
met:  and  fortius  reason  the  appearance  of  his 
letters  excited  such  great  and  deserved  favorable 
attention.  Thev  give  us  not  onlv  a  wide  knowd- 
edge  of  the  riidi  life  of  that  artist,  but  they  are 
the  productions  of  an  active  mind  of  manifold 
culture,  to  which  native  talent  and  constant  ]irai'- 
tice  had  made  the  power  of  ex[ir<'ssion.  in  words, 
almost  as  easy  as  in  musical  tones,  and  wdili  h 
knew  how  to  clothe  its  ideas,  both  as  to  exti'rnal 
impressions  and  upon  questions  of  his  art,  in  tin' 
most  eloquent  and  attractive  manner.  Now  with 
Beethoven  the  case  was  totally  dillerent.  First, 
he  was,  as  he  himself  says,  not  an  indirstrious  let- 
ter writer.  True,  lierr  Nohl  calls  him  "the 
niui.di-writing  master"  {^rlirr:ih.<i;li;ien  IMasIrr)  ; 
but,  his  own  table  of  contents  slioidd  lead  him  to 
see  how  undeserved  is  this  appellation.  His  col- 
lection contains,  inclmling  the  Appendix,  -I  U 
numbers;  "iij  of  these  number.s — to  be  noticed 
hereafter — must  be  deducted,  because  they  are 
not  letters;  there  remain  then  H.S.i — and  these 
are  spread  over  a  spa.'e  of  about  "\  years  (1  7!i:!- 
1.S27),  so  that  there  is  an  average  of  about  12 
per  annum.  If  we  adil  to  them  the  83  addre.s.scd 
to  Arcdididvc  Rudolph,  ami  recently  published  by 
Kcichel,  and  some  'i.'iO  existing  in  the  collections 
of  other  admirers  of  Beethoven,  of  ■whi<'h  Ilerr 
Xohl  knows  nothing,  still  we  at  the  most  obtain 
20  letters  a  year,  /.  '.,less  than  two  a  m<nith.  Of 
the  whole  number,  an  enormous  ]iroportion  are 
nothing  but  short  occasional  notes  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  to  his  friends  in  Vienna ;  compared 
with  wdiii?h.  the  longer  letters  addressed  to  dis- 
tant correspondents  fijrm  an  extraordinarily 
small  number.  It  is  clear  how  much  more  cor- 
rectly Beethoven  judged  himself  than  HerrNohl 
has  done  ;  and  upon  the  value  of  an  independent 
collection  of  Beethoven's  letters  this  circumstance 
alone  sheds  a  suspicious  light. 

Now  take  the  contents  of  the  letters  info  ac- 
count. The  greatest  reverence  for  Beethoven, 
the  musician,  need  not  make  us  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  larger  part  of  them  are  neith- 
er valuable  for  their  contents  nor  characteristic 
of  Beethoven  as  an  artist.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  addressed  to  friends,  objects  of  his  af- 


fection and  near  to  his  hiMi  (  ( Wegeler,  Fiies, 
Amendi,  Archduke  lliiilolph.  Ikr.^,  one  sees  in 
them  all,  that  they  were  the  hasty  productions  of 
the  occasion,  that  the  obji'ct  and  whim  of  the 
moment  ofii'u  determined  the  styli>  and  contents. 
Ili-nce  they  are  written  in  a  certain  careless  and 
iinrestr.ainerl  tone,  which  naturally  interests  in  a 
lii'jh  degri'e  liiiii/nijiliinil/i/  and  teaches  us  to 
know  the  man  better,  but  wdiieh  can  give  them 
no  indep(Mi(U'nt  value  ;  and  one  sees  very  soon 
that  Beethoven,  upon  questions  of  art — precisely 
those  wdiich  one  desires  to  find  iliseussed  by  him — 
exjiresscil  himself  only  unwillinely  and  with  the 
ijreatest  brevitv. 

^^'llen  one  sees,  how.  in  intercourse  with  his 
familiar  fViemls — Baron  v.  Zmeskall  for  instance 
— he  gives  f'ull  play  to  his  wdiimsical,  often  rmle, 
by  no  means  always  pleasant,  fancies, — how  he 
writes  to  Madame  Streiidier  upon  trivial  domes- 
tic matters. — how  in  business  letters  to  distant 
publishers  and  other  persons,  such  as  those  in 
the  ap]iendix  to  the  advocate  K,ud;a,he  indidges 
his  whims  in  manner  careless,  not  even  correct : 
all  this  is  important  to  the  student  of  his  history, 
to  the  f'ull  innlcrstanding  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
relations  to  the  persons  in  question  ;  he,  however, 
wdio  displays  these  momentary  freaks  befiiri'  all 
eyes  as  characteristic  utti'raiiccs  of  his  genius, 
and,  ,so  to  s])eak,  cries  ahuid  lo  the  reader  :  "Come 
and  learn  also  here  to  unilerstand  and  appreciate 
this  genius  1" — sueh  an  one,  in  our  opicion,  has 
not  comprehended  that  genln.s's  true  greatness, 
and  sins  a'jainst  his  memory.* 

Accordant  with  these  vii'ws  is  our  conviction 
that  the  preparation  of  an  independent  collection 
of  Beethoven's  letters  is  a  mistaken  undertaking 
in  itself.  We  see  in  them  an  indispensable  and 
interc^sting  biographical  material,  and  those,  from 
wduidi  one  can  learn  to  know  him,  awaken  a 
strong  regard  for  him  as  a  man  of  noble  nature 
and  an  enthusiastic  artist. 

The  publication  of  all  Beethoven's  letters,  how- 
ever, is,  in  our  ojiinion,  not  fitting  and  all  the  less 
called  for  at  the  present  time,  because  thus  far 
we  possess  no  complete  and  satisfactory  biogra- 
phv  of  him.  But  since  the  result  of  an  under- 
takinir  to  bring  out  a  complete  collection  actual- 
ly lies  before  us,  it  remains  to  inquire  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  our  knowledge  is  enriched  by  it, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  time,  Herr  Nohl  has 
executed  his  task. 

He  begins  with  a  preface  stufl'ed  with  the  tur- 
gid, bombastic,  obscure  phrases,  which  have  of- 
fended us  so  greatly  in  his  former  publications; 
but  at  the  same  time  marching  on  Tvith  a  self- 
sufficiency,  which  is  only  surpassed  b_v  his  super- 
ficialitv.  There  is  not  a  won!  of  explanation  to 
the  reader,  why  he  for  the  present  has  laid  aside 
his  Biographv,  and  sent  out  instead  a  volume  of 
letters.  He  tells  us  of  his  tours  for  investigation  ; 
how  far  these  must  have  extended,  we  shall  soon 
see.     With  kindly  condescension    he  admits  the 

•  Herr  Nohl  falls  into  ecstary  also  in  contemplation  of  these 
very  weaknesse.'f.  "Cyclopean  rock-mas?e3  are  here  hurled 
n-it'b  Cyclopean  force';.(p.  8)  ;  with  this  ami  finillar  phrases 
are  excuseJ  even  the  faults  in  B's  correspondence. 
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value  of  Thayer's  "Clironolopifal  Cfifalofiue  of 
Boctliovt'ti'.H  AVorks,"  wliii-li,  however,  affords 
him  few  iii'w  data; — naturally,  as  he  liad  hardly 
ghanccd  throiin;h  it,  and,  i'nr  instancp,  liad  discov- 
ered nolliin^  of  llifi  corri'spoiiih'nee  with  Thom- 
son, quoted  in  it.  lint  wlien  lie  is  immediately 
ohll;;ed"to  eorreet  one  of  his  own  errors  by 
Thayer's  book  (p.  112),  he.  appears  all  the  more 
naiva  in  expresaini;-  llu!  opinion  that  'J'hayer  will 
be  able  to  obtain  correetions  and  additions  fi'oni 
him.  Afii'r  the  fai'  reaehinn;  and  comiirehensive 
researches  of  which  Thayer's  book  gives  proof, 
we  scarcely  believe  that  he  can  be  adde<l  to  or 
corrected,  in  any  single  iiistance,  from  Nolil. 

That  his  collection  Is  not  complete,  Nohl  is 
consi.-ioiis  ;  but  still  he  is  of  opinion,  that  what  he 
has  collected  of  nnprinted,  when  added  to  al- 
ready printed  matter,  is  siitBcient  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  compilation.  Amonw  his  new 
sources,  the  papers  left  by  Schindler  occupy  in 
his  opinion  the  most  important  place  ;  but  these 
were  well  known  to  former  collectors,  and  one  is 
astonished  at  the  paucity  of  really  interesting 
new  matter  now  added  to  what  Schindler  himself 
has  already  made  public.  Moreover,  one  readi- 
ly sees  that  Nohl's  researches  are  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  Imperial  Koyal  Library  in  Vienna, 
to  the  Archives  of  the  Society  of  Music  Friends 
in  the  same  cily,  and  to  that  which  a  happy 
chance  has  thrown  into  his  hands  through  private 
channels;  and,  no  doubt,  he  found  a  few  new 
letters  in  Zurich  or  on  bis  journey  thither  of 
which  he  speaks  in  his  preface.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  made  no  "tours  of  investigation"  to 
Berlin,  Prague,  Leipzig,  for  instance,  where,  on 
all  sides  original  letters  are  to  be  found,  and  gives 
those  which  he  edits  only  after  manuscript  or 
printed  copies. 

In  fact,  one  remarks  at  once,  that  Nohl  has 
seen  the  originals  of  but  very  few  letters,  even 
when  he  knew  where  they  were  still  preserved  ; 
and  that  in  the  cases  where  printed  authorities 
lay  before  him — as  for  instance  the  letters  to 
Ries,  Hofmeister,  Giannatasio  del  Rio  and  others 
— he,  for  the  most  pait,  as  it  seems,  has  not  trou- 
bled himself  about  them.  And  when  he  proceeds 
in  his  preface  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulties  at- 
tending such  researches,  and  the  concealment  of 
many  letters,  as  in  "English  Cabinets  of  Curios- 
ities"— these  lamentations  sound  at  least  very  pe- 
culiar in  the  mouth  of  a  man  to  whom, as  we  shall 
see,  not  even  all  the  letters  in  print  are  known. 

He  farther  says,  in  his  preface,  of  his  method 
of  editing,  that  he  has  corrected  orthographical 
errors,  but  has  left  untouched  Beethoven's  pecu- 
liar style  in  respect  to  grammar,  or  )'a;7ie)'svntax. 
But  it  is  very  perceptible  how  indistinct  to  him 
are  the  limits  between  orthographical  errors  and 
the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  time,  and 
how  arbitrarily  he  undertakes  lo  correct  Beetho- 
ven in  punctuation  and  the  like,  even  in  letters 
previously  printed  by  others.  Before  adopting 
such  a  course  of  correction,  he  should  have  been 
more  scrupulously  severe  toward  himself,  and  not 
have  written,  for  instance,  on  p.  14.,  "Beethoven 
treated  the  gentlemen  very  didactically." 

What  in  his  usual  vague  and  bombastic  phrases 
— in  which  one  clearly  marks  the  influence  of 
Richard  Wagner* — he  proceeds  to  say  of  the 
character  both  of  the  letters  and  of  Beethoven 
himself,  we  must  pass  by.  The  only  point  of  in- 
terest in  it  is  the  excuse   by   which    he   relieves 

*  "To  the  Master  Richard  Wagner"  the  volume  is  dedica- 
ted. 


himself  from  the  task  of  preparing  an  explana- 
tory biographical  text  to  accompany  the  letters, 
the  want  of  which  is  felt  far  more  here  than  in 
thi^  Icllei's  of  Mozart,  but  which  here  also  was  a 
matter  of  much  greater  dilliculty.  An  electric 
current,  says  he,  binds  these  lettei's  together  ;  I 
(Nohl)  I'elt  it  lo  a  surprising  degree,  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  a  biographical  commentary 
would  only  break  it. 

\Ve  leave  behind  the  high  sounding  phrases  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  parallel  between 
Beethoven  and  Napoleon  a^nin  pops  up,  already 
known  to  us  in  the  Biography,  and  advance  to 
the  letters  themselves  lo  see  what  of  new  matter 
is  in  fact  offered  us  in  so  pompous  a  style. 

And.  to  begin  with,  we  must  deduct  a  series  of 
numbers,  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  no  proper 
place  in  a  collection  of  letters.  As  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  Sonatas  (No.  1),  and  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  a  declaration  (49),  Nohl  himself 
thinks  that  Beethoven  was  not  their  author;  but 
nevertheless  they  must  aid  in  swelling  the  total 
of  his  numbers.  Several  other  official  declara- 
tions and  documents,  though  in  their  way  char- 
acteristic enough  of  Beethoven,  have  no  place  in 
such  a  collection  fNos.  .3,  46,116,221,223,399)  ; 
and  still  less  certain  communications  to  the  pub- 
lie  prints  relating  to  compositions  (Nos.  27,  30, 
107,  113,  114);*  nor  indeed  the  dedication  of  the 
Trio,  op.  38  (No.  23),  the  new  title  of  the  Quin- 
tet arranged  from  the  C-minor  Trio  (193),  and 
other  minor  declarations  (71,  22.5,  389). 

The  testament  addressed  to  his  brothers  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  proofs  of  the  master's  na- 
tive nobleness  of  character,  and  was  already  long 
since  known  ;  but  on  the  principle  which  adTiit- 
ted  this  paper  to  a  place  among  letters,  the  de- 
mand may  be  made  for  the  same  favor  toward 
the  interesting  monitions  addressed  to  himself, 
which  are  scattered  in  his  memorandum  books. 
But  least  of  all  had  contributions  to  albums,  oc- 
casional canons  and  the  like,  which  make  up  6 
numbers  (9,  90,  118,  217,  224,  328)  any  right  to 
places  here  ;  thus  we  find  26  numbers  which  are 
improperly  included  in  the  list,  and  of  these, 
more  than  half  were  already  in  print. 

Of  the  remaining  385  actual  letters,  which  the 
collection  embraces,  about  half  (189,  if  we  have 
rightly  counted)  have  been  published  before; 
this  point  we  must  lay  stress  upon,  because  Nohl 
has  not  deigned  to  note  the  fact  in  many  cases, 
while  in  some  he  did  not  know  it.  And  among 
those  previously  in  print,  the  longest  and  those 
which  are  really  characteristic  of  Beethoven  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  found  ;  such  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  AVegeler  (8  in  number),  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Breuning  family  (5)  ;  to  Ries  (31,  of 
which  one,  No.  279,  is  new)  ;  to  Giannatasio  del 
Rio  (28,  copied  from  the  Grenzhoten)  :  to  Amen- 
da  (2,  from  the  Sign-ale)  ;  tojulia  Guicciardi  (2); 
to  Bettine  (3)  ;  to  Hofmeister  and  Peters,  Leip- 
zig publishers  (some  12,  most  of  them  fi-om  the 
Neue  Zeilschrifl)  ;  to  Varena  (7);  Steiner  & 
Haslinger  (mostly  from  Seyfried)  ;  Birchall  (from 
Chrysander)  ;  Schotts  (6,  from  the  Cfedlia)  ; 
Moscheles  (3  from  Schindler),  and  many  single 
ones  besides.  Among  those  not  hitherto  publish- 
ed, the  series  largest  in  number  is  that  to  Zmes- 
kallf  (about  50,  most  of  which  are  from  the  Im- 

*  If  Herr  Nohl  would  be  complete  in  this  direction.be  must 
include  the  declnration  reg,^^ding  the  C-maior  Quintet,  that 
upon  the  Overture  in  C,  .and  the  Concert  biil  of  leb.  24,  1S24. 
all  of  which  he  can  find  In  Thayer. 

t  Even  of  these  several  are  to  he  found  in  the  Tieuoa  Musi- 
cal Journals,  as  we  have  been  trustwcrthily  informed — for  we 
have  not  access  to  them— a  fact  which  Nohl  ought  to  have 
known  and  recorded. 


porial  Royal  Library  at  ViennaJ  ;  next  come 
those  to  Schindler  (20,  known  in  part  fiom 
Schindler's  book)  ;  and  then,  the  letters  to  his 
Nephew  (37,  of  which  12  were  already  made 
known  by  Schindler)  :  then,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ones,  7  to  Archduke  Rudolph  (from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Society  of  Music-friends);  13  to 
Mad.  Streicher  (jjiece-meal,  after  copies)  ;  5  to 
Pasciualati  (from  the  T.  R.  Library);  12  to  Ad- 
vocate Kauka  (after  copies)  ;  4  to  Holz,  and 
many  other  single  ones — in  part  to  persons  un- 
known— but  extremely  few  of  importance  or  of 
much  leiiglh. 

It  is  clear,  that  when  his  collection  shoived  a 
.■io  aslonishino'Iy  meagre  gain  of  new  and  interest- 
ing malter,  Herr  Nohl  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  its  incompletene.ss,  and  he  is  there- 
fore so  much  the  less  excusable  for  its  |)ublication, 
as  he  neglected  further  research.  One  misses 
letters  to  known  intimate  fj-iends  of  Beethoven, 
the  existence  of  which  should  have  been  known 
or  at  least  suspected  ;  instances,  those  to  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Countess  Erdbdy.  Instead  of  the 
four  billets  to  Treitsehke,  one  would  rejoice  to 
have  the  interesting  correspondence  with  him 
relating  to  the  projected opera"RomuIus,"which  is 
found  in  other  collections, — collections  in  which, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  the  series  to  Pasqualati,to 
Steiner  &  Haslinger,  toFrau  Streicher,  and  even 
to  Zmeskall,  are  far  more  numerous  and  com- 
plete than  as  given  by  Nohl.  Of  those  to  Gia?i- 
natasio  the  one  not  given  in  the  Grenzholen  is 
also  wanting  in  Nohl,  while,  as  to  the  Rudolph 
series,  it  is  well  known  that  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  book,  he  received  a  very  unpleasant 
proof  of  its  imperfection  through  Herr  von  Kijch- 
el.*  But  why  should  we  dwell  on  this  point, 
since  there  is  a  still  more  mortifying  reason  for 
the  incompleteness  of  his  collection, — the  over- 
looking of  letters  already  published.  In  the 
Grenzhoten,  1859,  2d  c|uarter,  p.  236,  communica- 
ted by  Otto  Jahn,  are  two  letters  to  Brunswicki 
and  seven  toFriiulein  Amalia  Sebald,  with  whom 
Beethoven  had  become  acquainted  in  Toplilz,  all 
from  the  year  1812.  They  are  of  special  inter- 
est for  the  study  of  B's  character,  and  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  collection.f  Herr 
Nohl,  who  has  printed  the  letters  to  Giannatasio 
from  the  Grenzholen,  must,  with  anvthin"  like 
careful  research,  have  come  upon  them  ;  but  this 
not  being  the  case,  he  gives  in  their  stead  a  short 
contribution  to  the  album  of  "the  singer,  Auguste 
Sebald"  (90),  to  which,  however,  he  adds  no  note 
whatever. 

In  Thayer's  Chronol.  Cataloyve  (p.  100  etseq.') 
are  excerpta  from  10  letters  to  G.  Thomson  of 
Edinburg.  Herr  Nohl,  into  whose  hands  that 
work  came,  before  he  had  finished  his  book,  does 
not  notice  them  with  a  word,  but  he  states  that 
he  has  found  hardly  anything  new  in  Thayer. 

A  short  letter  to  Pasqualati,  which  Nohl  does 
not  give,  may  be  found  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrifl, 
vol.  9,  p.  164.  A  letter  to  Schindler  from  Het- 
zendorf,  printed  by  Nohl  in  part,  is  given  in  full 
in  a  fac-siniile  to  Breiden^tein's  "Feilr/abe"  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Beethoven's  Monument,  Bonn, 
1845.  One  of  Nohl's  errors  in  this  is  "Julv"  in- 
stead of  June  1,1823.  Of  a  billet  to  Editor 
Bernard,  which  Schindler  notices,  II.  75,  Nohl 
knows  nothing. 

•  Who  published  S3  1 1)  letters  of  B.  to  Rudolph ,  all  of  which 
were  unknown  to  Xohl. 

t  "The  tenderness  of  R.  to  women,  and  his  depth  of  feeling 
as  well  as  his  whimsic^Iuess,  .appear  in  these  letters  so  simply 
and  amiably,  that  they  (the  letters)  may  he  looked  upon 
as  an  especially  attractive  addition  to  our  means  for  studying 
his  character,"  says  Jahn. 
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A  \\kit  siippificiality  exliibilrf  ilsi'If  tliroii,;;Iioiit, 
bolii  in  wli:it  lie  ini[i.ii'ts  aii'J  in  llic  niatjiKM'  of 
imparling  il.  As  a  conscientious  editor,  it  was 
a  lir.-tiliily  nrvi-i-  l,i  l',ii|  in  i^ivinL.'  liis  anl lio]-ili.'s 
exactly,  aii.l  in  pailicular  to  eaM-Culiy  ilislin;;nish 
tliat  wliicli  is  now  publlslicd  Ibr  tlic  (iist  tnnc, 
iVoin  tliat  wliich  Irail  ah'cady  bci'n  i;ivcn  to  llie 
press.  Instead  ol  lliis,  lii^  ol'icn  leaves  ns  com- 
pletely in  the  dark,  both  on  this  [lointand  wheth- 
er he  had  ever  seeTi  the  orij^inal.  To  lIiosc>  who 
have  no  extensive  knowledi.ro  of  tlif;  snbject,  he 
thercliire  appears  In  a  false  li^'hl — one,  which  an 
odiliir  for  his  own  eiedit  should  bv  all  means 
shun.  He  omits  to  stale  of  manv  of  the  notes  to 
Schindler,  that  they  had  been  prinled  l)efore, 
also  Ihc  letter  to  Mosel  (Hi-i).  o"«  ti^  Baroness 
Erdmann  (I "4),  llie  thrci^  to  IMoschides  (H.S.i), 
:!0C,  ,T!)8).  Ofsi'Vial  addre.-se,l  to  llaslinj;er 
he  was  In  duly  bound  to  note  tlii'ir  prciious  pnli- 
lication  by  .Seyfried  ;  as  to  llu'  lelti-r  lo  Milllii- 
son  (lii),  he  does  not  know,  or,  if  he  knows,  sup- 
presses the  fii't,  that  it  may  be  seiMi  in  tlie  Xi'iir 
Zeilxchrifl  fVoI.  \\\.  .-,]).  Other  instances  ev- 
ery reader  will  nollce. 

Some  examjiles  will  show  how  nsefid  \()  IIiuT 
Nohl  it  would  havi>  been  had  he  obi, lined  a  sluht 
of  the  ori;^inals  (j|  r,retlioven"s  Icllers;  they  will 
also  pl.ice  clearly  before  our  eyes  his  whole  meth- 
od. T.i.ke  Ihe  lelter  to  Dr.  Sidiade  of  Aiigslmrf; 
("2).  llerr  Xohl  ^'ave  it  In  his  Iii();;rapliy,  after 
re-translallnj;  it  into  (Jerman,  as  a  discovery 
made  by  him  in  the  /!■  riif  Hiilmmi'/'if,  and  had, 
at  th<'  time,  to  di;;est  the  infonnallon  (.1//.  Mik. 
Zeiliin.j.  ISR-I,  X,i.  -i-J)  iliai  i|,,.  ].'i'encli  tr.aiisla- 
tloii  had  been  made  after  an  JCnglish  article  by 
Thayor,  and,  moreover,  that  he  mij^ht  have  found 
the  lelli'i-  in  the  oriL'inal  tonixu,.  lu  lie'  ]'n.-!s'c!ii'. 
Xrihimi  of  ls.|.->.  Xow  lie  reprinl.s  ihe  lelter  "in 
its  |u-op<T  form,  but  williout — as  it  was  his  dulv 
to  do—  iiolinjj  Ihe  lu-ror  in  Ihe  i5ioL;rapIiv,  and 
simply  slaliuL' 111  It  lie  letter  had  .appeared  both  in 
Ihe  Vnsn'chc  /.filuiiri,  and  in  the  llrrHnrr  Mnsit 
Zc/'i'i/^of  IS  l."),[iiiiacknowledg.'d  f  icts  commnni- 
c.ited  lo  him  by  Thayer  hiniselt',  from  whose  own 
copy  of  the  ,l/»si7-  Zi //;(;))/ Xold  took  the  letter 
in  ils  lu-eseni  form']  The  orlLon/il  slill  remains 
unknown  lo  him.  after  dillLient  search  ?  Wr 
will  nnt  e\a!nine  |Ii;it  point  ;  but,  sinipiv,  in  cise 
pood  luck  slionhl  hercafler  ]ilay  il  Into  his  hands, 
Imjiart  some  of  Ihe  variations  as  a  tiiretasteof  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford  him.  KirsI,  the  address  is 
to  .Sehaden,  not  to  Sehade  :  Dcelhoven  express- 
ly addre.sses  I  he  orielnal  "u  ^fiitifh  ur  dr  .ScIki- 
(len,  rnn^tcilirr  il'  Aiif/sjiKri/,  a  Atirjsptir;/."  Line 
3il.  orlijinal  has  '-leh  will,"  Nohl,  "will  Icdi ;"  1.  9, 
"erhielte,"  Nohl  "erhlelt;"  10,  "wiir,"  Nohl 
"wiire  ;"  (snc)i  provincialisms  shonld  be  preserv- 
ed, just  as  the  "Tii^'e,"  in  many  lelters,  whiidi 
Nohl  feels  himsidf  bound  lo  make  "T,ii;e")  ;  p.  2, 
1.  12,  original  "elnlse  Naehsicht."  Nohl  "einli;e 
zelt  Naehsicht  ;"  1  il,  '-der  ieh,"  Nohl  "d,a  ieh  :" 
and  besides  all  this,  many  ehan;;es  in  tlie  pune- 
tnallon  an<I  the  u.se  of  capitals,  which  we  ])ass 
o\'er. 

(Oori'lupion  noxt  timi'). 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baennann.* 
X. 

ncrlin.  Nov.  2.".,  183'.. 

])ear  15:irmann, 

I  received  yoiir  letter  yesterday  liere,  where  I 
Iiave  been  summoned  by  the  most  grievous  mis- 
tbrtune  that  can  befall  any  man.     1  have  lost  my 

'  Krom  Xohl"s  collection  of 'r/elter.t  of  Distinguistieii  Mii.si- 
cmns:  Glii,;k,  Haydn,  P,  E.  Bach,  Wnber,  Jleudelseolin.'' 
Translated  bj-  L..iDV  \VALL.iCE. 


father;  he  has  been  taken  from  us  without  any 
previous  Illness,  quite  calin  and  i'roc  from  p.iin, 
just  as  he  hail  always  wished.  My  mother  and 
my  brother  and  sisters  are  well  In  health,  but 
none  of  us  can  yet  realize  this  blow,  far  less 
Ihink  of  the  future,  or  recover  composure.  (_)n 
the  evcnirii;  of  the  I8th,  my  father  was  still  with 
them  all,  cheerful  and  happy,  and  on  the  19lh, 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  his  life  was  at  an  end. 
I  mean  lo  strive  to  fulfil  his  wishes  while  he  was 
still  anions;  ns  and  occupy  myself  and  do  my  iluly, 
however  difficult  I  may  linil  any  other  thought  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  way,  so  far  as  I  c.ui  sec.  In 
live  in  conlbrmlly  with  his  will,  and  therelore  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  enclose  yon  a  letter  for  the  mnsie  director  in 
Dusseldorf,  who  can  give  yon  the  best  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  about  a  conciu't ;  I  doubt, 
however,  wdiether  a  long  stay  there  would  re- 
ipiite  yon,  for  almost  all  these  concerts  bring  only 
very  moderates  receipts.  When  I  was  in  Cologne, 
I  sjioke  to  President  Verkenltis  aljoiit  a  concert ; 
but  he  dissuaded  you  from  giving  one  of  your 
own,  and  Ihon^dit  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
play  onee  or  twice  at  the  winter  contan'ts  there, 
where  Indeed  they  only  give  a  small  fee,  but  you 
would  at  least  be  saved  all  troubli!.  I^eibl  Is  a 
personal  ac(|uaintanee  of  mine,  so  he  will  at  once 
do  all  he  can  for  you  ;  and  If  you  choose  to  write 
to  \'erkenliis  (reminding  him  of  my  former  cor- 
respondence with  him).  I  fi'cl  "sure  he  will  ar- 
range so  that  you  ne(;d  only  go  there  to  ])lay  Ihe 
same  d.iy  you  arrive,  without  prolonging  your 
stay. 

The  subscription  concert?  In  Leipzig  go  on  till 
Kaster.  Whether  I  shall  remain  there  after  that 
perioil,  I  cannot  say.  C'oncertmeister  Matthiii  is 
dead,  aiitl  his  place  is  .soon  to  be  filled  n[i.  I  re- 
gret not  meeting  yon  there  at  present,  but  In 
these  first  days  of  sorrow,  I  could  neither  think  of 
music  nor  take  pleasure  in  it.  Herr  Sidilniller, 
formerly  an  ai'iiualnlam.'c  of  Beethoven,  is  music 
director  In  Alx-la-Chapelle,  but  I  know  very  lit- 
tle of  him,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  concert  there 
would  repay  the  trouble.  Certainly  not  in  Kl- 
beiTeld.  I  wish  to  answer  every  point  in  your 
letter,  but  T  can  write  no  more  to-day.  Fare- 
well I  May  all  gootl  fortune  allend  your  jour- 
ney. ,  Yours, 

Fi:mx  IVIf.xiir.i.ssoiix-BAiMHoi  r>Y. 

XL 

Txipzii;.  Marrli  2".,  l'.>=. 
My  dear  Frli'iid, 

I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  you  know  or 
care  to  know  anything  of  me,  but  I  am  about  to 
ask  you  a  favor,  the  fulfilment  of  whii-h  will  very 
essenllally  oblige  me,  and  therefore  I  hope  yoti 
will  grant  it.  The  son  of  Meinze,  our  first  clar-  ! 
ionet  phayer,  who  has  for  two  years  held  the  sit-  \ 
nation  of  second  clarionet  in  the  orchestra,  and 
evidently  shows  nuudi  talent  for  that  inslrmnent, 
is  to  be  sent  by  his  father's  wish  for  half  a  year, 
or  threetpmrters,  to  some  first-rale  master,  to  re- 
cidve  the  necessary  finish,  in  which  he  is  as  yet 
deficient,  in  spite  of  his  facility  of  execution  and 
musical  steadiness.  The  father,  not  grudging  the 
greatest  s.acrifiees  to  cultivate  properly  the  tal- 
ents of  his  son,  proposes  sendin<r  him  to  Muniidi, 
ami  I  have  undertaken  to  apply  to  yon  to  ascm'- 
tain  whether  one  of  the  distinguished  clarionet- 
jilayers  there  wouhl  bestow  regular  instruction 
on  him  for  a  fair  remuneration  ;  anil  receive  him 
as  a  musical  at)prentice.  Who  the  person  is  that 
we  should  prefer,  you  well  know,  but  my  fear  Is 
that  either  you  never  g've  lessons,  or  only  for  a 
sum  higher  than  the  father  could  afTord.  If, 
therefore,  you  cannot  or  will  not  do  this,  say 
whether  yon  would  recommend  Fanbel,  or  some 
other  in  ^Iuni<dl,  and  let  me  know  the  usual  rate 
of  lessons.  You  may  imagine  that  this  affair  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  these  people,  and  as 
the  father  is  a  most  tiprliht  man  and  a  sound  mu- 
sician. 1  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  oblige  me 
by  giving  him  the  best  advice  in  your  power  ;  of 
course,  if  vou  could  yourself  superintend  his 
studies,  it  would  make  me  feel  most  grateful,  but, 
at  all  events,  let  me  hear  your  candid  opinion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  young  man  may  act  accord 
ingly.     He  could  set  out  in  the  course  of  three  or 


four  weeks,  so  I  be^r  ^  on  will  answer  me  bv  re- 
turn of  |iost,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  exceeding- 
ly oblige  me  as  I  have  already  said. 

I  had  manv  and  various  things  to  write  to  you 
about,  but  I  scarcely  know  whether  1  ought  to  do 
so,  or  whi.'ther  you  would  care  to  lead  about 
them.  Let  n!e  know  how  this  is  in  ynnr  answer, 
when  I  will  forthwith  write  you  a  circnmstantlal 
letter  about  my  wife  and  my  little  boy,  about  my 
life  and  my  music,  and  then  yon  must  write  lo 
me  in  your  turn  about  yourself,  and  all  your  be- 
longings and  doings.  I  hope,  dear  Barmann,that 
you  will  do  this,  and  with  kind  regards  to  your 
amiable  wifi*  and  your  two  sons,  and  hoping  soon 
to  hear  from  you, 

I  am  ever  your  old  friend, 
Fi:r,i.\  i\lF,M)i;i.s^rinN-BAi;Tiioi,i)V. 

XH. 

l..>ip2iK,  .Scplctiilicr  II,  lS3n. 

i\ly  dear  Barmann, 

I  heartily  rejoiced,  after  so  long  space  of  time, 
once  more  to  receive  some  lines  from  your  hand, 
and  to  find  from  them  that  vou  are,  as  ever,  my 
dear,  unchanged,  kind  friend.  I  only  found  your 
letter  on  my  return  from  a  journey  to  Brunswick, 
or  I  would  not  have  so  long  delayed  my  answer, 
(iive  Ladiner'  my  b'^st  thanks  for  his  frieiully 
invitation  ;  I  would  accept  it  with  great  pleasure 
if  I  had  a  little  more  time  for  my  expedition,  but 
as  it  Is  exai-lly  four  weeks  afier  Ihe  beginning  of 
our  coneerts,  any  prolongation  of  my  absence 
would  be  very  diflicult.  Besj.les,  my  journey  to 
Vienna  is  by  no  means  .setiled,  and  in  any  event, 
all  the  time  I  could  contrive  to  spare  for  a  visit 
to  Munich  would  be  a  fi'W  davs  on  my  return — 
.somewdien!  between  December  20  and  .30.  Do 
yoti  think  that  so  short  a  period  would  sulBeeV 
.\fier  such  a  lapse  of  time  would  not  so  .shabby  a 
visit  be  worse  than  none':'  Tell  me  your  honest 
opinion  on  this  point.  Further  (of  cour.se,  >-i>lre 
)inu.<),  are  they  [irepared  lo  defray  the  expense 
of  my  lengthened  journey  anil  absence,  and  of  iriy 


Slav  there,  and    in    what 


How 


eh   I 


should  rejoice  to  sen  at  length  once  more  all  my 
dearMunleh  friends,  but  above  all  yourself,  dear 
I'rirmann,  and  to  have  a  chat  wilh  you  again,  to 
make  music  together,  and  lo  walk  about,  i*te..  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you.  for  you  know  it  already. 
Now  answer  me  as  soon  as  ]iossiblc  by  a  few  lines, 
and  rest  assured  that  .so  long  as  I  live,  I  am,  and 
ever  shall  be. 

Your  old  friend, 
Fi:i.i,\  ^L■.^l)^.I.ss(lII^-BAKTIIn^.DY. 

XHI. 

I-i'ipzi^,  .September  30,  li-St*- 

My  dear  Friend. 

Much  as  I  should  have  regretted  at  any  other 
time  to  have  received  the  letter  I  have  just  got, 
•till  it  is  easier  than  usual  for  me  to  reply  to  it, 
because  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  to 
say  that  all  hope  of  our  meeting  this  autumn  was 
at  an  end.  My  circumstances  have  assumed  such 
a  shape  since  my  return,  that  even  my  visit  to 
Vienna  during  Ihe  time  of  our  concerts  could 
only  be  purchased  by  great  sacrifices  and  annoy- 
ances on  my  part.  I  am  in  considerable  perplex- 
ity how  to  adjust  all  this,  as  I  certainly  cannot 
deem  it  unreasonable  that  my  personal  presence 
should  be  exacted  here  during  the  winter,  when 
I  have  seven  months'  leave  of  absence  in  the 
summer.  At  all  events,  it  Is  now  (piite  out  of 
the  question  to  dream  of  prolonging  my  absence 
bv  any  (I'lour.  The  worst  part  of  the  afl'air  is, 
that  we  could  and  would  have  passed  sutdi  very 
happv  hours  together,  instead  of  which  our  meet- 
ing is  now  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Herr  Panofka  and  Rosenhain  from  Paris  are 
here  just  now  ;  they  tell  me  a  great  deal  and 
much  that  is  charining  ef  you,  and  praise  Carl 
and  his  playinrr,  and  his  talent  for  eoinposltlon, 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  my  mouth  began  to 
water  again  to  make  music  with  yon,  and  to  play 
all  sorts  of  nonsensical  pranks.  They  cannot 
sulliciently  extol  a  clarionet  concerto  of  Carl,  and 
likewise  speak  with  so  much  aflTectlon  of  yourself, 
that  it  quite  gladdened  my  heart,     ilay  we  soon 

•  Franz  Lachner,  Royal  Bavarian  General  Music  Director  in 
Munich. 
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Minet  somnwlici'O,  in  this  world,  and  lill  t.licn  oon- 
lijiiic  your  n'^:ird  for  iiic,  as   I    lio  lor  yon,  for  I 
was,  and  am,  and  (ivor  shall  1"', 
^^i>ur  old  friend, 

Feu X  Mkx dulsso iin-B a  i:t no i.d y. 


The  Wether-Rhine  Musical  Festival. 

Cvlofjiif,  June  C:tlli. 

Tlio  fiftietli  ainiivcrKnry  of  the  musical  festivals  ns- 
tiihlishfcl  in  Khi'iii^h  (iornniny  in  1818,  was  celuhra- 
tcil  last  week  in  the  old  Coloriia  A^rippina,  with  in- 
creasitifj  solemnity  and  cnthusiiism.  The  first  of 
those  festivals  w:is  <;iven  at  l^iissi'hhnf,  in  181H.  The 
institntion,  therefore,  nLnnl)urs  jnst  ft  iiaif eentiiry, 
anil  it  IS  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  pro^rainnn3S 
have  i,^one  on  improving  every  year  during  that  time. 
The  hill  of  fare  of  1818  would  look  rather  meagre 
now-.l-diivs  ;  it  had  only  two  items — a  cantata,  "  27ic 
Sensoiis  ;"  an  oratorio,  "IVie  iUwlion."  The  fete 
lasted  only  two  flays  till  1854,wdicn  a  third  dav  was 
added — a  day  devoted  to  soloists.  Now,  contrast  the 
aliuvc  primitive  programme  with  the  one  of  the  festi- 
val of  last  week.  Here  it  is.  The  "Itfessinh"  \<y 
Handel;  a  cantata  hy  Bach;  an  overlnre,  hy  Fer- 
dinand Hiller  ;  lheli4th  Psalm,  hy  Mendelssohn; 
the  2iul  act  of  the  ''  \'isliilt\"  hy  S[^ontini  ;  the  most 
famous  though  highly  yterilnus  symphony,  wiih  cho- 
rus, hy  Beetlioven,  called  "The  Ninlh,"  which  sing- 
ers, mu8ici.".ns,  and  conductors  approach  with  hut 
awe  and  tremor,  on  account  of  the  rocks  concealed 
under  its  notes  and  trills,  and  of  the  numerous  wrecks 
it  has  witnessed  ;  an  overture,  hy  Tvietz  ;  a  tinatnor, 
by  Hiller  ;  a  violin  concerto,  by  Max  Brnch  ;  the 
symphony  in  re  minor,  by  Schnmann  ;  a  cantata,  by 
Jlarcello ;  aud  other  less  pretentions  vocal  and  in- 
strumental dainties.  You  must  confess  such  a  pro- 
gramme ought  to  have  satisfied  all  tastes,  the  most 
fastidious,  .as  well  as  the  most  exacting. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  admirably  led  no  less  than  762 
musicians  and  singers.  The  soloists  were  Mines. 
])ustmann  and  Joachim  ;  Messrs,  Gnnz  and  Hill, 
without  forgetting  Herr  Joaclimi  himself.  Every 
corner  of  Germany  was  represented  amongst  the 
spectators — from  Stralsund  to  Fiiedrichshafen,  from 
Kehl  to  Ko'iiigsherg — all  tiie  types  of  the  German 
race  were  cast  in  strong  relief  in  the  vast  assemblacce. 
The  Festival  was  inaujnrated  by  a  remarkable 
speech  pronounced  by  Herr  Schliidc.  The  orator 
sketched  the  origin  and  results  of  the  musical  festivi- 
ties. Ho  traced  their  source  to  the  national  reaction 
which  occurred  in  Germany  on  the  morrow  of  Wa- 
terloo. Yon  see  at  the  present  time,  the  national 
feeling  is,  on  all  occasions,  the  ever-vibiating  cliord 
in  Germany.  Herr  Scldink  then  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  great  composers  wdio  successively  di- 
rected the  Ivhcnish  lyrical  festivals  :  Rietz,  Spohr, 
Sponlini,  iNIendelssohn,  Schumann, &c.  Then  he  com- 
pared the  influence  of  those  solemnities  with  the 
Olympic  Games  of  Greece,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  tlie  glorious  lapse  of  half  a  century  was  the  cer- 
tain precuisor  of  a  future  no  less  brilliant.  The  as- 
sembly applauded  the  speech  enthnsiastieally— the 
historical  portion  and  no  less  the  proidietic  parts. 

Handcrs"J/e'ss»;/i "followed  Herr  Scldink 's  speech, 
and  hllcd  up  the  Inst  day  of  the  festival.  The  chor- 
isters, to  the  numlier  of  (il.".,  left  nothing  to  he  de- 
sired, under  the  leadership  of  Fer.linand  Hiller. 
They  sang  ndth  much  vigor,  and  still  hh'uded  admi- 
rably all  the  shades  of  harmony  so  profusely  abound- 
ing in  that  oratorio.  I  have  already  named  the  solo- 
ists. Mine.  Joachim,  the  wife  of"  the  violinist  ive 
have  so  often  applauded  in  Louilon,  had  evidently 
studied  witli  as  much  care  as  intelligence  the  verv 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  the  composer ;  she  sang  with  a 
degree  of  conscience  seldom  to  be  met  with.  She 
avoided  all  /7nr((/(/e  and  alterations,  and  she  was  ad- 
mirable. Indeed,  the  artist  who  assumes  such  an  at- 
titude must  possess  a  talent  as  solid  as  supple. 

On  the  second  day  the  programme  was  more  pro- 
lific. It  consisted  of  "TAc  ftcryiaZ  F)Ve"  (a  cantata 
by  Bacli),  of  an  overture  hy  Hiller,  of  a  psalm  hy 
Mendelssohn,  of  an  act  of  the  "  Veslnie,"  and  of  the 
iiimh  symphony  of  Beethoven.  A  rich  field,  you  see. 
"The  Etoiiat  Fire"  is  admirably  arraUL'cd,  and  of  a 
broad  form.  It  is  adorned  in  tiie  middle  with  a  con- 
tralto air,  full  of  manly  grace  and  tine  f«ling.  Mme. 
Joachim  sang  it  with  such  perfection  that  tiie  audi- 
ence was  disappointed  it  was  not  true  to  its  Vestal 
pretensions. [!  ?J  Feidinand  Hdler's  overture  showed 
that  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was  deeplv  versed 
in  the  musical  rhyme.  You  can  scarcely  breathe 
during  the  orchestral  performance,  abounding  in 
episodes  and  sensations.  Y'ou  hear  every  instru- 
ment, and  still  their  multifarious  voices  blend  in  a 
sheaf  of  harmony.  As  to  the  "Veslak,"  the  master- 
piece of  Spontini,  it  was  no  doubt  put  in  to  the  pro- 
gramme as  being  full  of  reminiscences  of  Jomelli, 
Cimarosa,  and  Mozart,  and  because  ir  has  remained 


famous  in  the  annals  of  tl'.o  French  opera.  You 
know,  amongst  the  sjicctators  there  were  a  sprinkling 
of  French  aTul  a  huye  nundicr  of  Belgians.  Howev- 
er, Mme.  Dustmaini  forgot  to  keep  up  the  sacred 
light  with  much  pathos;  her  voice  trembled,  then 
sighed,  then  cried.  Not  so  the  interprolaiiou  of  Bect- 
hovcui's  ninth  svmphony.  The  .l/Zc/ro  iiKirsfosn,  liio 
Scherzo  virace,  the  Atiiujio  eiuifnhiie,  and  the  Jinnir, 
wliicli  is  expres-ed  t>y  I  he  whole  of  the  choristers  antj 
of  tlie  musicians,  clcctrilicd  the  aiidiloi'y. 

Now  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  festival  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  extremidy  hot,  though  the  Giir/.enich, 
which  is  the  concert-room,  ouglit  to  he  naturally 
fresh,  for  it  is  also  used  as  a  customs  wdiarf  And 
the  two  chevaliers  who  adorn  the  principal  front,  and 
who  protend  to  represent  Ai;rippa  and  Marsiliiis,  al- 
though they  wear  tlie  middle-age  garbs,  were  in  a 
profuse  perspiration.  Kever  mind,  the  immense  lo- 
cale was  full,  and  every  one  seemed  satisfied.  How 
happy  they  would  have  been  had  a  fairy  rod  changed 
the  Giirzeuich  into  your  Crystal  Palace.  Herr  .Joa- 
chim did  marvels  on  his  violin  with  Bruch's  conceilo 
and  Spohr's  allegro.  Bruch's  concerto  is  his  twenty- 
sixtli  work.  On  first  hearing,  tlie  slow  movement,  in 
K  Hat,  is  the  most  taking.  .Joachim's  second  solo 
was  recitative,  andante,  and  allegro  from  Spohr's 
Sixth  Concerto,  after  wfiich  he  was  re-summoned  no 
less  than  four  times,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  homage — flowers  and  flourish  of  trumpets, 
&c.  The  audience  continuing  to  cheer,  Joachim 
played  Bach's  "Sarabande,  Gavotte,"  &.e.,  in  B  mi- 
nor, after  wdiich  the  greatest  artist  at  present  before 
the  public  received  another  ovation.  Mme.  Joachim 
sang  a  cantata  by  Marcollo  in  her  usual  style,  full 
and  simple  withal.  The  lady  is  aImos,t  without  an 
equal  in  rendering  sacred  music.  The  festival  con- 
cluded with  a  repetition  of  the  "Hallelujah,"  in 
which  the  voices  of  the  admirable  choir  sounded  as 
pure  and  fresh  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
the  high  and  sustained  "G"  to  which  the  soprani  as- 
cend was  bright  and  clear  as  the  poetical  idea  of  tlie 
tone  of  a  "silver  bell."  An  ovation  was  then  receiv- 
ed by  Hiller,  to  wliom,  first  of  all,  is  due  the  honor 
of  the  great  success  of  this  year's  festival,  wdiich  is 
the  seventh  which  ho  has  conducted.  The  young  la- 
dies of  the  chorus  have  crowned  him  with  a  laurel 
wreath,  circumvented  him  ndth  a   shower  of  flowers. 

Amongst  some  of  the  distinguished  musicians 
present  were  Bargiel,  director  of  the  Rotterdam  Con- 
servatoiium  ;  Biahms,  the  rising  voung  composer, 
who  is  nobly  pursuing  the  path  opened  out  by  his 
master,  Schumann  ;  Breunung,  music  director  at 
at  Aix  ;  Otto  (ToMsehmidt,  Professor  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Stockholm,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Academy  at 
London,  &c  ;  Grimm,  Capellmeister  at  Miinster ; 
Hoi,  from  Utrecht;  Kuft'erath,  Irom  Brussels;  La- 
moureux,fiom  Paris;  Levy,  from  Carlsruhe ;  Pas- 
deloup,  from  Paris  ;  Bheintbaler,  Capellmeister  at 
Bremen  ;  Samuel,  from  Brussells  ;  .Jules  Stoekhau- 
scn.froni  Hambi-rg ;  Taubcrt,  Hofcapellmeister  at 
Berlin  ;  Tauscli,  from  Dusseldorf,  &c.  And  many 
other  lovers  of  music  were  attracted  from  all  direc- 
tions,— from  Venice,  Paris,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
—  Orrlieslra. 


The  Saengerfest  at  Chicago. 

(Corre.^pond^tice  otthe  N.  T,  Evening  Pest). 

Cliirnqo,  June  17,  1SG7. 
This  dav  will  be  ever  memoralde  in  the  musical 
annals  of  Chicago.  The  city  has  been  alt  excitement 
from  seven  o'clock  this  morning  until  six  o'clock  this 
evening,  the  time  of  the  openiuL' of  the  ".Sangerfest." 
LTiider  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  I'fan,  of  New 
York,  the  "Fest  Hall"  has  been  fitted  up  in  very 
handsome  style,  considering  the  limited  time  allowed. 

TEST    IHLL. 

Tlie  large  skating  rink,  improvised  into  a  music 
hall,  lias  been  neatly  dC'^orated  with  cedar  and  floral 
festoons  and  wreaths.  The  iron  rods,  or  bars,  that 
bind  the  side  walls  together,  and  in  fact  every  beam, 
have  been  covered  by  cedar  or  colored  tissue  paper. 
Chinese  lanterns  and  innumerable  flags,  crossed  and 
grouped,  craee  the  room,  and  in  the  centre  hang 
two  chandeliers  made  of  tissue  paper  and  evergreen. 
Stands  of  stars  and  stiipes  are  fixed  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  supports  to  the  arched  roof  A  stage  is 
raised  at  the  back  of  the  rink,  forty  feet  in  depth.  At 
each  end  of  the  railing  of  the  stage  stands  a  large 
pedestal  hung  with  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  flowers, 
and  upon  these  rise  two  jivrarnids  made  of  musical 
instinments.  namely,  violins,  guitars,  drums,  horns, 
cymbals,  etc.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  is  an  im- 
mense American  flag,  with  smaller  flags  and  wreaths 
around  it.  On  each  side  is  the  flag  of  the  North 
German  Confederacy,  the  colors  being  black,  white 
and  red. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  room  are  also 
decorated   with    festoons,   wreaths    and  inscriptions. 


On  the  walls,  and  surrounded  hy  wreaths,  are  placed 
busts  of  gre;it  German  composeis.  Among  these  is 
one  of  Handel,  lanrel-crowucd  like  the  rest,  and 
placed  between  two  fine  mottoes.      On  one  side  is  : 

'■Wcit  Vihpr  engft  ^I^rltpn  zlehfc 

Di-n  triiuttjn  Kreis  das  deutsclio  Lied." 

On  the  other  was  : 

"Ihr  Sanger,  die  Itir  l<ainet 
Von  l'.eri;cn  and  \'uj\  Tlail, 
Willkonirnen  pt-id  itir  ;illp, 
^VilltiOmmcn  tau.syudaml." 

Next  is  a  laurel-crowned  bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and 
near  to  it  busts  of  Beethoven  and  Liszt.  The  word 
"Welcome,"  in  German,  meets  the  eye  on  every 
side. 

THE    SINGERS    FKOM    EUROPE    TOO    LATE. 

At  half  past  two  to-day  a  despatch  was  received 
from  Fort  Wayne,  announcing  the  detention  cf  the 
European  singers  in  conser|ncnce  of  a  severe  storm, 
which  caused  a  break  in  the  road. 

THE    PROCESSION. 

At  0  p  M.  the  societies  formed  in  procession  at 
Uhlish's  Block,  and  at  7  marched  to  the  Fest  Hall 
on  Wahash  avenue.  There  were  over  forty  different 
singing  societies,  and  several  Turner  societies  iu  the 
procession. 

THE    EECEPTION    CONCERT. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Reception 
Concert. 

Jubilee  Overture By  CM.  VOn  AVeber. 

Cbieago  Orchestra. 
Welcoming  speech  to  the  foreign  singers. 

Ey  the  Mayor  of  Claicago. 
Greeting  to  the  singers,—  Chorus  with  orchestral  accomp. 

By  J.  Otto, 
t^hicago  singers  .ind  orchestra. 
German  .<:peech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign  singers. 

By  the  President  of  the  Festival. 
Overture  to  Mendelssohn's  "Athalia." 

Orchestra. 
Oration  of  E-  Schtaeger.Esq. 
The  German  song, — Chorus  with  solo  quartet.  .Schneider. 

Chicago  sinuer.". 
Presentation  of  the  flags  of  the  Bund  to  the  President  of 

the  Central  Committee  by  his  predecessor. 
.\merican  National  Hymn, — Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Sanger  Spruch  by  Mueller  von  der  Werra. 

Music  by  Reichart. 
Sung  by  all  theVereine. 

At  half  past  seven  the  Singing  and  Turner  Socie- 
ties came  into  the  hall  with  their  flags  crowned  with 
laurel,  which  were  then  held  np  in  a  line  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  making  a  beautiful  effect,  which  was 
enhanced  when  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  marched  into 
the  hall  and  filed  upon  t!ie  stage. 

The  absence  of  the  foreign  singers  compelled  some 
change  in  the  execution  of  the  programme.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  concert  began  with  the  "Jubilee  Over- 
ture," by  C.  M.  Von  Weber,  which  was  finely  exe- 
cuted by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  j.  B.  Rice,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  then  intro-. 
dnced  and  delivered  his  "welcoming  speech,"  which 
was  loudly  applauded,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  English. 

Herr  Claussenius,  president  of  the  "Fest,"  then 
read  in  German  a  S])eech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign 
singers  (who  were  not  there).  The  speech  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  both  Americans  and 
Germans. 

The  overture  to  JMendelssohn's  "Athalia"  was 
omitted,  and  then  followed  an  oration  by  Jlr.  Schla- 
gcr,  which  was  decidedly  humorous  and  excited 
much  laughter. 

The  national  hymn  wound  up  the  concert,  all 
standing,  and  some  joining  in  with  the  singers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  programme  that  the 
'Greeting  to  the  Singers,"  the  overture  to  Mendels- 
sohn's "Athalia,"  and  the  "Sanger"  speech  by 
Mueller  von  der  Werra,  were  omitted.  The  concert 
was,  therefore,  short,  and  ended  at  10  p.m.  It  went 
oft' finely,  however,  and  everyone  seemed  satisfied. 
Pyrotechnics  and  silvos  of  artillery  made  the  night 
lively  (not  hideousj  with  their  noise.  The  sound  of 
music  strikes  upon  my  ear  as  I  now  write. 

THE    TOKCHLIGHT    PROCESSION. 

After  the  reception,  the  torchlight  procession,  with 
two  thousand  torches,  formed,  and  marched  from  the 
"Fest  Hall"  through  the  jirincipal  streets  to  Turner 
Hall,  to  the  music  of  Meyerbeer's  "Marche  aux 
Flambeaux."  At  the  Hall  a  poem  in  greeting  to 
the  guests,  composed  by  Emil  Kitterhaus,  was  deliv- 
ered al  freico.  The  rest  of  the  evening  is  to  be  given 
up  to  social  pleasures. 

SECOND    DAT. 

Chicofjo,  June  IS,  1868. 
The  chief  feature  of  interest  in   the  second   day  of 
the  "SlLngerfest"  was  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  sing- 
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crs.  AnticipatiiifT  ^  crowd  nt.  llie  "Fcpt  Hail,"  the 
Committee  on  Tickets  raised  the  price  from  $1  to  ^2, 
nnd  $2.50  for  reserved  scats.  At  7.30  tiie  hail  (or 
rink)  wos  rapidly  filled,  until  there  were  some  four 
tliou.sand  persons  erowdr-d  into  it. 

The  following  was  the  jjio;;ramnie  of  the  first  con- 
cert : 

Ovcrtur*'  to  Rir-nzi,   by  W.'itjner Fp3tival  Orchestr.i. 

"Ou  the  Open  Si^a/'chorurt  with  haritonp  solo.solo  quartet 
jiitJ  orcbt-stral  ficeompatiiniciit,  by  F.  Moehring  ;  th« 
barif-onp  solo  by  Mr.  Stt^iti'i.  ot  New  York;  solo  quartet 
hy  thi*  New  York  Lic-iicrkniD/,. 

Andante  from  Ulrioh'K  Triuuiphal  Symphony, 

Festivji]  Orcheptra. 

•'The  German  People's  Prayer,"  rljorua  with  solo  fpmrtet 
and  orchestral  acfompaiiiinent,  by  F.  Abt;  the  solo 
quartet  executed  by  the  Arion,  of  New  York. 

Concerto  in  Fie,  complet)-  for  the  piauo-forte,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  pcrloinied  by  Mr.  vou  Gumpcrt, 
of  Milwaukee. 

Hymn  to  Melody,  chorus  with  solo,  quartet  and  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  by  IJillcter;  solo  quartet  hy  the 
Arion,  of  New  York. 

"The  Linden  Tree;'*Pcople'8  Song.by  Schubert, full  chorun, 

Wer  March,  for  Orchestra. 

Battle  Hymn,  choruw  with  nrchestni.. 

From  Warner's  Rienzi. 

Mme.  Lnmlev-Blath  wns  indisposed,  and  her  aria, 
"Yo  Priests  of  ]jaal,"  was  omitted.  "The  German 
People's  Prayer"  wa.s  well  given,  and  the  koIo  quar- 
tet hy  the  Arion  of  New  York,  was  loudly  applauded: 

Oh,  lordly  FOnc.  arise,  npsoar, 

And  FWeep,  wifh  entile  pinion,  far  away. 

ICiho.  like  the  triimpet's  clanpnrous  roar 

Upon  the  dreadful  .judgment  d.iy. 

Ki<e,  oh.  rise  to  lleayett  ;   by  us  ,-^ent 

As  ilie  ticrnian  people's  rommori  pravcr, 

Th;it  towards  the  Ilii^hesf  Lij^ht  i-^  bent. 

Ami  forfltrennth  i,"  clamoring  there, 

i)h,  r!od.  prant  us  coura^rc,  {;r;tnt  us  power. 

Whether  peace  or  war  shall  rule  the  hour  ; 

I,.'ad  UH  well,  and  lead  us  faithfully, 

Niiw,  and  throuj;h  eternity. 

Wifh  power.  f>h  German  .^ong,  ariso 

,\nil  work  your  wonder.''  once  again; 

Thunder  afiain.  till  slavery  flies 

I.iki'  hurrvin;;  storms  across  the  main. 

Oh,  Holy  Spirit,  piye  u«  power. 

Shed  qulckenint;  li^'lit  on  heart  and  l)rain, 

And  each  German  j;ladly  svfit  the  hour. 

This  hour  of  Freedom's  mighty  gain. 

Oh,  God,  grant,  etc 

^Vitii  Bwellinu  notes  inlbimo  the  ."oul, 

I'our  out  the  battle  and  the  triumph  .>-ong 

Loudly.  H.s.i:tr)rm  winds  when  they  roll 

Aneej^tral  oitkiru  K'f>vcP  umonc; ; 

A-^  li[;htniti[;-j  flash,  an  thunders  crash. 

If.-re  l.-t  111.-  tempest  mij:lity  be. 

.\U  filled  wifh  awe.  when'er  tlu-y  pray, 

M.iy  ue.  Thy  (ierman  peojile  fee, 

Oil,  God.  firaut,  etc. 

The  eoni'crt  closed  witli  tlie  "Batile  Hymn"  Worn 
"Kicnzi,"  in  the  course  of  which  tlie  youn^  man  who 
snuix  the  solo  received  a  shower  of  homiuets.  Thus 
ended  liic  first  <:r;ind  concert,  and  it  certainly  went 
olVwclI.  Tin.'  lool'  of  the  Kink,  however,  is  too 
low  for  sin^^^intr,  .-^o  that  the  voices  flid  not  resound. 
The  Ivink  is  aL-^o  loo  >nnill  for  such  an  ali'air,  and  I 
hclicve  that  many  jicrsons  were  crowded  out.  'J'o- 
nijiht  the  second  concert  is  to  take  jjlace.  and  the 
jiroj^ramme  is  promisnm'. 

TlllUP    i».\v. 

Chiroffo,  June  19,  ISGS. 
The  third  and  hist  concert  took  place  last  niirht. 
Everylhintj;  was  tUnw  to  make  tlie  audience  satisfied. 
The  heat  hcint;  ^reat.  hlocks  of  ice  were  i>]aced  in 
the  'Test  Hall.**  and  fans  were  sold  Iiy  liairs.  The 
attendance  was  not  t^o  hnijo  as  at  the  jirevious  con- 
certs, hut  there  were  at  least  lliree  thousami  persons 
]iresent.  The  sinnjni;  of  the  l-'uropean  ]K'rformcrs 
wa.s  liie  chief  nttraction.  The  numher  of  sinii'^rs  and 
musicians  w;is  ah(uif  eight  hundred.  The  following' 
was  the  pro|^ranime  : 

Symphony  iu  .\,  No.  7 Beethoven. 

i>v  the  Festival  Orchestra. 
Solo. 

By  the  Arion.  of  New  Voik. 
("he  far'>  senza    kur>  di- c.      Aria. 

From   iilui  k"s  "Orpheus.*'     Mme.  Lumley-Blath. 
What  is   the  German  s    Fatherland  ? — Chorus    with  .■^oio 

(juartet By  Uiiehardt. 

TliM  .<;olo  quartet  by  the  delegation  of  European  ^inijen;. 

AduLiio  and  rondo  (Swedish  soncs)  for  "cello Uomberg. 

Performed  by  II.  Mollenhauer. 
Soln,  for  a  Baritone. 

By  Mr.  Steins,  of  New  York. 

Jubilee  Overture I!y  Lindpaint ncr. 

Festival  Orchestra. 
Solo, 

By  the  New  York  Liederkran?,. 

11  So-nn Bv  Abt. 

Mme-  Lumley-Blath. 
Polo. 

Bv  the  Arien  dps  ^^'estenp,  of  5t    T.oui>--. 

Sehiihr  Mar--h Bv  :Meverhe.r. 

Festival  Orchestra. 

Mme.  Blaih.  whose  j^hsenre  was  excused  last 
ni.L'hi,  pnni;  "Che  fiuo  senza  Kurydice." 

Ilcrr  Jjalatka,  conductor,  announced  tliat  Ilerr 
Fuehs,  of  Berlin,  would  take  his    place    as  diiecior. 


He  added  that  the  son^;  they  were  about  to  slnr;  was 
sunt:  in  every  city,  town  rthI  villap-o  of  Germany. 
Here  an  aident  German  in  the  audience  rose  and 
called  for  tliree  cheers  for  Germany,  and  three  thun- 
dering hurrahs  were  ^ivcn. 

The  .Tnbdee  overture,  hv  Lindpaintner,  was  well 
played  and  applauded.  The  ei;;:iith  piece,  a  solo  hv 
the  New  York  Liederkran/,,  was  very  well  executed. 
Stein's  haritone  heintj  plainly  Iieard  above  the  other 
Aoiees.  This  piece  was  I'lirond,  and  a  second  sonq; 
was  ix'ivQn  by  the  Liederkranz. 

The  tenth  piece  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  eveninj;, 
the  Arions  of  St.  Louis  provinn:  themselves  admira- 
Ido  sinfrers,  and  di^putintr  the  palm  with  their  name- 
-sake.s  of  New  York,  The  Arion  des  Westens  sani; 
two  .colos,  the  second  in  answer  to  an  nirore.  The 
Scliiller  March  wound  wp  the  concert,  and  was  like 
all  the  re-^t — well  executed.  The  violinists  in  the 
orchestra  were  niu-^ieians  of  no  coimnnn  order,  and 
their  execution  was  jxenerallv  adniiralile.  Thev 
])lavod  with  ease  and  .'spirit. 

Ilerr  Balatka  announced  before  the  execution  of 
the  last  piece  that  in  consequence  of  an  expressed  de- 
sire for  a  repetition  of  some  of  tJie  choruses,  there 
w(tuld  be  a  matini'e  to-morrow  at  2.-30  v.m.,  wlneli 
announcement  wfis  trreetod  with  applause. 

Tims  came  to  an  end  the  last  of  the  concerts  in 
the  "Pest  Hall."  Today  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest; 
and  on  Sunday  there  will  he  a  concert  at  the  picnic 
p-rouiids  called  \Vrif;ht's  Grove.  At  this  concert 
will  be  repealed  all  the  son^s  of  the  Silnircrfesf. 

The  Silnt^erfest  has  been  a  success.     TIic  '  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  have  not  been  less  than  ?I5,O('0 
Had  the  Itink  been  larger  thev  would  have  amounted 
lo  more.     This  sum  leaves  $  I. '>."00   to    be    raised   to 
meet  the  total  expenses  of  the  Pest.  x. 


The  Handel  Triennial  Festival. 

Thin  nnp.trnllrled  act  of  honia::^e  to  the  oeniu-^  and 
n>emorv  of  ii  <.'reat  man  is  once  more  close  at  hand. 
In  IS57  Ilnndel  had  i>eeu  dead  a  hiindrctl  vear.s,  nnd 
tlie  S:icred  Harmonic  Society,  wiiich.  but  for  Handel, 
wcmld  probably  never  have  existed,  marked  the  een- 
tcn.u-y  by  a  pr'rfornianco  of  his  work-s  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  mairnitude.  The  results  of  tli.-it  cele- 
bration went  farther  than  its  promoters  comemplated. 
Instead  of  at  distant  intervals.  Handel  Pesiivals,  even 
more  imposinrt-.  arrest,  every  third  year,  tlie  attention 
of  musicians  nil  over  the  world,  and  make  the  Crvs- 
tal  palace  not  mendy  the  ''cynosure  of  nei;j:Iiborin;* 
eyes."  but  the  centre  of  attraction  for  whosoever  has 
Iieard  the  name  nf  tlie  mo^'t  illustrious  anions' sacred 
composers.  In  isr»2  and  1  SC^.')  tlie  most  accomp!is!i- 
ed  livino;  <'onductor  ('?)  marshalled  an  army  of  sin<:er.s 
and  plnyers  couutincr  in  thousands,  unon  an  orches- 
tra as  cohtssal  in  its  way  as  Handel  bim-^elf.  and 
broui;ht  to  a  successful  issue  a  .series  of  performances 
conceived  on  as  vast  a  scale  a.s  the  inu.sic  performed. 
What  ihese  events  did  for  the  composer's  rejmtation 
may  be  easily  imai:ine(l.  ns  iliay  the  credit  they  re- 
Ih'ctcit  upon  (bar  ''unmn-^ieal  nation"  in  the  midst  of 
which  Handel  irloriou.'^ly  lived  and  died,  and  bv 
which  his  immortal  memory  U  accounted  a  pre'-ious 
heritaixo.  Hence  the  aiijiroaebinq;  Festivnl  is  a  thint,^ 
to  be  welcomed.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  rliint:  ybout 
wiiich  one  may  feel  enihusiastic  even  in  the  jirescnce 
of  superclliou-; nes<  itself. 

l^rofitiu":  liy  experience  i!ie  mannirers  have  made 
eaidi  Festival  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors. 
Just  a.s  IS(l')  was  beiier  than  18^2  and  IS.'jT,  so  18G8 
l^romises  (and  Handel  Festivnl.s  promise  notbini^ 
ibey  do  not  perform)  lo  be  better  than  1S65.  This  ! 
is  true  in  nearly  evcrv  department  of  the  iriirantic  1 
scheme.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  mu.sio  in  ICn^;-  | 
land  nowa  days  that  even  three  years  showed  n  i 
marked  advance  in  tli'-  intelliL'cnce  ai.d  cai»aeitv  of 
the  host  of  caL'cr  candidntes  for  a  place  in  the  Han-  I 
del  Festival  el.orus.  With  a  .standard  of  fitness  bicli- 
er  than  ever,  t!ie  manaireis  have  this  year  secured  a 
body  of  singers  capable,  like  Lord  WcllinL'ton's  I'en- 
insular  armv.  of  doini:  anythini;  and  sin^in^  any- 
where. On  tliis  head,  however,  we  shall  say  more 
pre-^ently,  merely  nddincr  now,  that,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, the  "provinces"  have  been  ransacked  for  efli- 
eient  choristers.  All  the  towns  famous  on  account 
of  Festival  doinirs — Ptirminfjham,  Norwich,  Worces- 
ter, Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  to-wlt — will  send  up 
their  best  voices  ;  nor  will  continr^ents  fiom  the  far 
north.  Bradford  and  Leeds  for  in.stnnce,  be  wanting  ! 
The  jiroficiency  of  these  dctaehmenis  is  amply  ."ecnr- 
ed.  At  appointed  centres,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
r-ietv's  agents  do  for  the  country  sin;rers  what  ^Ir. 
Costa  has  been  doin^^  in  Kxeter-Hall  for  the  London- 
ers, and  thus  the  ^real  rehearsal  day  will  lind  metrop- 
oli-^  and  provinces  equally  well  represented. 

Turninir  to  the  solo  artists  we  have  n  prospect 
equally  fair.  What  says  llie  reader — let  him  bo  a 
reader  ever  so  insatiable  in  this  matter — lo  a  li-t  of 
n;irn..^    ini'li:.Hn'^    Thercsa   Tietjcns,   Christine    Nils- 


son,  Clara  Louise  KeIIo{j;p.  Eugenie  Carola,  Lem- 
iriens-Sherrinn:ion,  Maria  RudersdortT",  Sainton  Dol- 
by, Sims  Peeves,  Foli,  and  Santley  ?  A  single 
glance  at  this  list  shows  the  mana-jers'  determination 
10  have  the  iiest  available  artists  in  every  department, 
and,  so  i'nr  as  sopranos  are  concerned,  to  have  all  the 
best.  They  mii^ht  Iiavy  been  content  wiih  the  .skill 
and  experience  of  such  recognized  oratorio  singers  as 
Mile.  Tietjens,  Mme.  Lemmens-Sberriiifjton,  and 
Maflame  Kudersdorir,  who,  together,  are  well  able  to 
render  HaniUd's  airs  every  injustice.  But  ihey  seem 
to  have  determincil  upon  an  accumulation  of  sopra- 
nos. Hence  their  cuL^airement  of  the  younj;  Swede 
who  proveii  ;it  liirmiiif^ham  last  year  that  she  can 
sing  Handel  as  well  as  she  can  sing  Verdi,  (d'  the 
young  American  whose  cleverness  justifies  her  in 
attempting  anything,  and  of  the  young  Hung.-irian 
with  whom  during  the  past  winter  the  Saired  Har- 
monic Soeietv's  sniiserihers  were  made  pleasantly  fa- 
miliar. It  nmy  safely  he  assumed  that  many  if  not 
all  of  these  hnlies  will  appear  at  each  performance, 
and  the  i)ersonal  interest  thus  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
success  will,  no  doubt,  justify  the  managers'  profuse 
liberality.  With  rc;;ard  to  the  otlicr  artists  what 
need  he  said  ?  To  praise  the  exquisite  style  in  which 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  delivers  sacred  music,  or  lo  di- 
late upon  the  splendid  oralorio  singing  of  such  arli^ts 
as  Mr.  Sims  Peeves  and  Mr.  Santley  would  i)C 
"wastelul  and  ridi(ailous  excess." 

The  hatid  may  safelv  be  left  willi  Mr.  Co^ia.  That 
aceomplislied  chief  will,  we  may  rest  assured,  toler- 
ate no  shadow  of  risk  in  a  deptirtnient  especially  his 
own,  if  any  department  can  specially  I-eloug  to  a 
conductor  who  is  at  Iioinc  wtlh  all.  "^riio  Sacred 
Harmonic  Socielv  and  the  Crvsial  l^alaee  will,  of 
course,  furnish  a  nucleus  of  thoroughly  safe  players, 
arouu'I  which  \\ill  be  groujied  experienced  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs,  in  numbers  suili-'icnt  lo  make 
the  instruments  about  ')00  stroni;.  We  are  told  that 
of  these  some  A'M)  will  be  "siriuL's"  What  W(mld 
one  not  give  if  Handel  could  liear  such  a  band  |>er- 
form,  sav  his  Orcdsiminf  Om-fyirc,  with  that  stately 
March,  whieii,  nn  the  Seieetiou  day  will  asionisli  not 
less  than  it  will  jdease  ! 

Hut  the  I'^c^tiv-al  prei>araiions  are  not  exclu-ively 
such  as  bear  <iirectiy  upon  tlie  Festival  mu^ic.  In 
vain  arc  tliese  made  perfect  if,  aficr  all,  tlie  Jinrlienee 
cannot  hear,  or.  at  Wm,  can  only  hear  with  ditli^-uliy. 
Wu  need  iu)t  tell  liow  gallant  and  [>ersevering  a  light 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  acoustical  diflicullies  of 
the  ceniral  transept  ever  since  the  Handel  celebra- 
tions began.  Kaeh  Festival  has  been  a  slcp  towards 
victory,  hut  it  seems  reserved  for  tiiat  just  at  hand  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  sneccssful  issue.  Mr.  Pow- 
lev,  we  are  .assured,  is  about  to  uive  liis  stuliborn  foe 
n  r.<,'ip  (Jp  qrar.':.  whicli  will  settle  it  for  all  future  lime. 
The  siroke,  like  Napoleon's  favorite  device  (tf  jiierc- 
ing  the  enemy's  centre,  is  simple  but  masterly.  He 
m'eans  to  enclose  the  transept  all  rouifd,  thus  giving 
the  "1000"  a  ehancc  n(^vcr  enjoyed  before,  and  stop- 
idng  Iheir  ''ihnnd'rous  harmonies"  from  wandering 
away  where  there  are  no  ears  to  hear.  We  are  bid- 
den toex]>ect  a  ".surprise"  in  consequence,  and  we  do 
tlie  liidding  with  all  possible  alacrity. 

Coming,  now.  to  the  music  set  down  for  perforin- 
nnce.  it  is  clear,  first  of  alt,  that  the  task  of  selection 
was  two-ihirds  easv  and  one-third  diflienlt.  A  Ilaii- 
dLd  Festival,  i^ivini:  but  one  concert  (snpposini:  such 
nn  improbable  thin:;.)  mnyit  choo-e  the  Mts^ui'i  :  giv- 
ing: two.  it  ))ius!  add  to  tlie  "Sacred  Oratorio"  the 
stupendous  Israd  :  giving  three,  matter  for  the  third 
must  be  hard  to  lind.  just  because  there  is  so  mu(di  of 
it.  lOvervbodv  knows  what  befell  the  (pnuh  iii>ed  sur- 
rounded by  <'qually  attractive  bundles  of  hay.  That 
Festival  inanager^*  iiave  not  been  equally  embarrass- 
ed is  a  wonder.  Pur.  with  wdiatever  diflieulty,  they 
liave  made  up  'heir  mind-;,  and  the  result  will  give 
universal  satisfaction.  Pefore  proceeding:  to  particu- 
lars let  it  be  stated  that  tlu'  Selection-programme 
eqnals— emhu-ijist-;  of  Handel  sav  it  excels — either 
of  the  others.  Proofs  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  tlie  Occasional  Oa:rturc,  with 
its  magnificent  opening  movement,  its  ins))iring  «/A?- 
(p-o,  and  the  slnlcly  March,  by  which,  jierhaps,  it  is 
best  known. 

This,  tlie  iTiost  generally  known  and  admired  of 
Handel's  orchestral  preludes.  w-II  be  followed  by  the 
interesting  selection  from  San/,  which  has  Ikm-u  so 
marked  a  feature  at  previous  Festivals.  No  one  who 
has  ever  bean]  the  splendid  choruses,  beginuiuL'  with 
"How  excidlent  Thv  Name"  and  eruling  wirh  the 
"Hallelnjah,"  will  feel  other  than  glad  that  they  are 
once  nmre  in  the  programme.  The  same  remarks 
apjdv  to  the  excerpts  from  Sulowon,  an  oratorio  rare- 
ly performed,  but,  nevertheless,  full  of  magnincent  il- 
lustrations of  Handel's  magnificent  genius.  It  will 
he  sufficient  to  name  the  grand  double  chorus,  "Im- 
mortal Lord  of  earlh  and  sky,"  the  gi:u-ious  and 
nraceful  "Let  no  ra-h  intruder."  the  gUuious  out- 
burst of  lovallv,  "Shake  the  dome,"    and    llie    "Pas- 
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sion"  choruses,  to  pi'ovo  tlint  Snlotnon  could  on  no  ac- 
count have  hccn  ovorlookcd.  Kiom  Jiiihis  Maira- 
lia'-iis  the  pcrcnnhil  '•Cont|iicrinj;  Hero"  has  hccn  se- 
lected, while  "'I'ho  miiiiy  fcnci  the  skies"  will  repfc- 
sent  .Mcrinithr's  Finsl.  as  nothiiii;  else  could  represent 
that  hinnius  siTuhir  wink.  Rut  the  cri'uiest  interest 
centres  in  two  choruses  so  rarely  performed  that  they 
nii^iit  well  ho  tcrtncd  "novelties,"  eveti  though  their 
composer  died  tnoro  than  a  century  ajro.  These  arc 
"Now,  Love,  that  evcrlastiii};  hoy,"  from  the  well- 
niu'h  foi-jjoticn  Si'iiielc ;  and  "He  saw  the  lovely 
youth,"  from  the  scarcely  hetter  known  Throditrn.  In 
(pakiitt;  this  selection  the  managers  have  done  well, 
and  if  (he  result  he  not  a  surprise  it  will  assuredly  he 
a  di>appoiiittiu*,nt.  There  rnay  he  s^ood  reasons  a'Iiv 
Simi'lr  >m(\  71ieuih>ra  >\ra  practically  shelved.  That 
is  a  nucstion  we  ha\'e  no  intention  to  discuss  now  ; 
hut  there  are  still  hctlcr  reasons  why  for  Festival 
purposes  choice  shouUJ  he  made  of  the  [larticuhir 
"numhers"  just  mentioned.  Handel's  own  estimate 
of  "He  saw  the  lovely  3'oinh"  is  very  familiar  ;  .and 
those  who  wcie  privileged  to  hear  the  great  rehearsal 
of  Fiiday  week  will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  dispute  it. 
They  tnny,  however,  doui>t  which  to  place  first,  the 
extract  from  Tlhodum  or  the  one  IVom  Srmdc  Evad- 
in;;  a  discussion  on  this  point,  also,  let  it  suflice  that 
hoth  show  Handel  in  his  grandest  mood.  We  must 
heve  refer  in  very  stiong;  tertns  of  prai.se  to  the  style 
iti  which  these,  and  other  more  or  less  familiar  cho- 
ruses have  heen  rehearsed  hy  the  2,200  voices  form- 
ing the  metropolitan  section  of  the  choir.  For  .so- 
noiity  of  lone,  (piickness  of  comprehension,  and  gen- 
eral mtisieal  intelligence,  the  present  Handel  Festival 
chorus  has  never  heen  equalled.  For  corrol.iorative 
jiroof  let  It  he  recorded  that  two  hi ief  practices  of  less 
than  two  hours  each  sufficed  to  satisfy  Mr.  Costa 
that  all  tlie  Selection-programme  was  safe.  Beaiing 
in  mind  the  character  of  that  programme,  the  fact  is 
of  large  antl  agreeable  signihcance.  With  regard  to 
the  second  day  solos,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  name 
them  in  connection  with  the  artists  to  whom  they  are 
allotted.  To  say  that  Mile.  Tietjens  will  sin<;  the 
beautiful  air  from  Jitdns  Mnccahr^m;,  "Pious  orgies," 
and  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  "Lascia  eh'io  jiianga." 
from  Rmaldo:  that  Mile.  Ohrisiine  Nilsson  will 
sing  "From  mighty  kings,"  and  "Wise  men  flatter- 
ing," that  Mile.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  will  sing"Oh  ! 
had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  ami  that  to  Mile.  Carohi  is  con- 
fided "Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  while  Mnio.  Sher- 
rington takes  "Sweet  Bird,"  from  L'Ailefjro,  is  to 
specify  attractions  no  Io\cr  of  Hain;Icl  will  be  aide  to 
resist.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  hold  the  .Selec- 
tion-programme (irst  in  interest,  though  yielding  to 
none  in  homage  to  the  creator  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Israd. 

Of  the  gran.l  reheaisal,  as  of  the  first  and  third 
days  of  the  Festival  pro]ier,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak. 
Not  a  word  will  he  needed  to  eomniend  it  to  pnhlic 
favor.  The  sj?ell  of  the  "Sacred  Oratoiio"  and' of 
the  gigantic /srtTc/ is  strong  enough  to  command  au- 
diences for  which  even  the  central  transept  is  too 
small  :  while  a  ]Trogramme  etnbrncing  the  finest  por- 
tion of  its  three  sueeessois  must  spe.ik  for  itself. 

To  close  this  article  without  certain  pcrson.'il  refer- 
ences would  be  unjust.  Whoever  else  mav  i.e  wor- 
thy of  praise  after  the  event,  there  are  two  men  to 
whom  praise  must  he  given  beforehand.  One  is  Mr. 
Costa,  legitimate  commander  when  thousands  are  to 
be  commanded.  Remembering  what  this  gentletnan 
has  done  on  former  occasions,  we  look  for  another 
triumph,  and,  by  anticipation,  sa^'  Avr;  Costa  Ini/jera- 
tor.  The  other  is  Mr.  R.  K.  Bowley,  of  the  Crystal 
Falaee.  to  whose  less  a)ipnrent,  hut  not  less  valuable 
energy  and  esperience.  the  Handel  Festivals  have, 
from  the  first,  beeti  so  greatly  indebted.  So  well 
have  these  colossal  undertakings  been  managed,  time 
after  time,  that  now  nobody  atiticipates  the  smallest 
failure  in  the  smallest  inatter.  Probably  no  "gener- 
al manager"  was  ever  the  just  object  of'so  compre- 
hensive and  ctnphntic  a  cotnpliment. 


ijfs  loiinml  of  Sliisif. 
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Concerts. 

The  tiinsical  season  has  been  over  for  a  month 
or  more,  yet  tlicre  have  been  a  few  occasional 
performances  whirli  we  have  to  reooid.  First 
the  ilebut  of  a  tiew  Oratorio  Soeiely  : 

The  Boston  Ciiorat,  Union  is  a  local  or- 
liniiization  of  sinaer.s  resiilinj  mainly  in  South 
Iiosion.  Mr.  Fr.^ncis  !L  Underwood  is  the 
President,    and  Mr.  L.  II.    South.^rd    musical 


(-'ondnelor.  Tln^  cdionis  iiiiinher.s  about  2  0 
voices,  who  have  devoteii  their  first  .season  to  the 
]irtic|iec,  one  evoniii!i;  every  week,  of  Haydn's 
"Creation  ;"  once  well  consolidated  ami  blended 
in  a  j;ood  performance  of  .so  familiar  and  popular 
a  work,  they  will  doubtless  adilress  thcm.selves  to 
newer  and  more  liirtiiidablo  tasks:  paulo  innjopa 
raiiaiinis.  'J'lie  pnlilic  performance  took  place  at 
Phillips  Church,  Broadway,  on  the  evenitir;  of 
Monda}^,  .Intie  2i.  The  Creadon  was,  judicious- 
ly, sotnewhat  abrldg;ed,  loavinp;  oil  the  Ailara  and 
Eve  dialojitie,  which  is  apt  to  be  tedious  except 
when  the  Oratorio  is  greatly  dotie,  and  transfer- 
ring "The  heavens  are  telling"  to  tlie  cm)  for  a 
sublime  conclusion. 

The  place  was  not  very  favorable  for  goofl  ar- 
ranrreinent  of  the  forces,  nor  for  the  best  eflect ; 
but  on  the  whole  they  worked  together  with 
good  understanding,  and  the  rendering  was  cred- 
itable to  a  young  .Sotucty.  There  is  very  prom- 
ising materia!  in  those  voices",  the  sopranos  and 
contraltos  soumled  |iarticularly  fresh  and  clear 
ami  tiii.isica!,  and  Mr.  Southard  had  evidently 
trained  the  chorus  well  ;  they  entered  into  it 
with  spirit.  They  were  supported  by  an  orches- 
tra of  thirty  or  more  instruments,  with  Sciiultze 
at  their  head,  besides  the  organ,  played  bv  Mr. 
G.  E.  Whiting.  The  soprano  solos  were  sung 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sjiitii,  whose  clear,  bright  tones, 
flexible  and  even  execution,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted facility  of  trills  and  /?or/??(?'c,  won  much  favor. 
Mr.  M.  W.  'Whitney's  ponderous  bass  was  pres- 
ent In  full  force  ;  and  the  tenor  part  was  sung  by 
Mr.  11.  E.  WniTNEY,  whom  we  heard  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  voice  of  considerable  power  and 
sweetness,  carefully  and  in  good  taste. 

It  was  an  encouraging  beginning.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  such  local  choral  organizations 
spring  np  in  the  several  rpiarters  ami  suburbs  of 
our  city  ;  on  grand  occasions  these  will  all  find 
themselves  In  working  order,  ready  to  reinforce 
the  central  (Handel  and  Haydn)  nucleus,  and 
let  all  flieir  several  streams  pour  into  one  great 
flood  and  festival  of  song. 

We  go  back  now  to  concerts  which  we  had 
not  room  to  chronicle  before;   first 

^Miss  S.  W.  I?.\rton's  Jlatinee  and  Concert, 
at  Chickcring  Hall,  June  17.  The  Matinee  was 
for  the  overflow  (not  large)  of  applicants  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  The  programmes 
dilTered  only  In  the  vocal  selections.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, MI.ss  B.^RTON,  who  has  quite  a  rich, 
telling  volce.slnging  always  true, for  one  thing.and 
not  without  dramatic  expression,  sang  ".1/i  man 
fih"  and  in  a  Duo  from  11  Giuramenlo,"  and  the 
Trio  of  Maskers  in  Don  Giovanni.  Mis.  D.  C. 
H.\Lr,,  a  beautiful  and  powerful  soprano,  is  In 
many  respects  a  charming  singer ;  she  puts  life 
and  meaning  into  her  song;  only  unfortunatelv 
the  intonation  is  not  always  true.  In  Rossini's 
queenly  ami  luxurious  melody  "Bel  racjgio"  she 
made  a  markeil  Impression,  as  well  as  in  the  Duet 
and  Trio.  Mr.  M.-vcdon.^ld,  a  tenor,  sweet  and 
flexible  ennngli,  and  rather  lack-a-daislcal  In 
manner,  hardly  brought  to  life  again  the  haek- 
nled  melodies  of  ".S'/xV/o  f7en/(7"and"I{obIn  Adair." 

In  the  evening,  the  tenor  gentleman  essayed  a 
sonrr  whose  fine  poetry  and  spirltualltv  seemed 
out  of  his  reach  :  Schubert's  "Du  list  die  Buii," 
which  he  sang  in  English  ;  and  one  of  robust  Bra- 
ham's  ballails :  "The  anchor's  weighed."  ilrs. 
Hall  sang  a  song  by   Thalberg  ("I've   sighed  to 


the  ro.ses"),  another,  by  Ciirsehmann  ('The  vil- 
lage bell  he  hear.s"),  and  the  "Last  Allien,"  a 
sweet  and  simple  com|io.sition  of  her  own,  we  are 
told  : — all  with  good  eflect.  Miss  Barton  sang 
"Za  Separa-ione,"  tiy  Ilnssini,  and  a  ballad 
(Peace  of  Jlind")  by  Sponholz.  A  Balfc-ian 
Duo  :  "7/  Marlnttrii"  closed  the  first  part,  and  a 
Trio  (".l'/(/(';"),by  Cursehmann, tlie  second.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Dow. 
The  magnet  of  the  two  concerts  was,  of  course, 
Miss  Alide  Topp,  whose  piano-forte  .selections 
were  the  same  in  both.  First  a  Fantasia  by 
Liszt,  consisting  of  a  Venetian  GondoHern  and  a 
Neapolitan  Tarantella,  each  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic and  picturesquely  suggestive.  But  what 
pleased  us  most  in  the  Fantasia  was  a  third  part, 
not  named  with  the  others,  but  longer  and 
more  elaborate  than  both  of  them  together,  be- 
ginning with  a  slow  movement  of  exquisite  charm 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  though  the  spell  is  soon 
broken  and  gives  place  to  the  fantastic  extrava- 
ganza in  which  the  Abbate  and  his  school  delight. 
The  young  artist  played  all  this  by  heart,  as  she 
does  everything,  and,  though  sufTerlng  from  fa- 
tigue, with  no  perce])tible  abatement  of  her  usu- 
al spirit  and  enthusiasm,  her  fine  and  searching 
touch,  perfectly  finished  passage  work,  admira- 
ble distribntlon  of  light  and  shade,  and  really 
poetic  rendering  throughout.  For  an  encore  she 
gave  again  Liszt's  airy  fairy  fancy  the  ^'Gnomen- 
reigen."  In  the  second  part  she  gave  another  of 
Chopin's  B'tllailini.  the  graceful  one  in  A  flat, 
6  8  measure,  and  most  delightfully  she  played  it, 
though  it  inay  breathe  a  deeper,  finer,  more  in- 
terior feeling  as  interpreted  by  one  or  two  of  our 
maturer  artists.  Miss  Topp  is  young;  yet,  for 
one  so  young,  wonderfully  at  home  in  the  best 
works  of  all  the  great  piano  writers.  AVe  hope 
next  winter  to  hear  her  play,  not  only  the  Schu- 
mann Concerto  again,  but  some  of  those  by 
Beethoven  and  others;  she  knows  them  all  and 
loves  them. 

New  ENGLAirti  Conserv.^tort. — This  great  pop- 
ular music  school — great  at  all  events  in  its  hosts  of 
pupils,  nearly  1500 — has  wisely  sought  to  educa'fe 
the  taste,  as  well  as  teach  the  rudiments,  by  multi- 
plying opportunities  of  hearing  master  works  inter- 
preted by  artists.  During  the  past  season^some  twen- 
ty classical  Chamber  concerts  have  been  provided, 
partly  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory,  partly  at 
Chickering  Hall,  to  which  such  pupils  as  these  things 
can  interest  are  invited  freely.  The  performers  are 
mostly  teachers  in  the  institution,  or  other  welh 
known  artists,  with  occasionally  an  advanced  pupil. 
Here  is  the  programme  of  one  which  we  attended  on 
the  28th  of  May  : 

Sonata,  Op   21,  Piano  and  Violin Beethoven. 

Song Sctiuuiann. 

Trio,  Piano,  Violin  and    'Cello Hajdn. 

"Rondo  all'  Onsarese" 

Son? -. Aht. 

Quartet,  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  "Cello 3Iozart. 

The  Sonata,  Trio  and  Quartet  were  all  played  by 
the  brothers  Sl'CK,  wdio  form  a  family  quartet  bv 
themselves,  all  excellent  musicians: — the  elder 
Suck,  like  Father  Haydn,  taking  the  middle  or  tenor 
viol,  Mr.  Henry  Suck  the  first  violin,  3Ir.  August 
Sack  the  'cello,  while  a  younger  brother,  whom  we 
liad  not  met  before  in  that  capacity,  surprised  us  by 
the  firm  and  facile  way  in  which  he  bore  his  part  at 
the  piano.  It  gave  that  room  full  of  young  ladies,  a 
nice  opportimity  of  beginning  acquaintance  with 
three  charming  model  works  of  three  great  rnasters. 
The  songs  were  sung  with  good  voice  and  expres- 
sion by  Mrs.  H.\LL. 

In  the  nineteenth  concert  (June  11),  we   are    told, 
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Mrs.  Cakv  w;is  ilio  sinrri'i-,  nnd  Mr.  Dresel  tlie 
piMiii-.f.  The  scIiTtiniis  wrie  ;  Beellioven's  Sonnta- 
Diin,  ill  G  minor,  np.  5  ;  two  songs  liy  riohert  Franz 
("I'^rniii;;"  anil  "O  wi-lfome  fair  Wooil")  ;  and 
ftrrnilelssolin's  C  minor  Trio,  op.  fiC— The  twpnli- 
ctli  and  last  ooeurred  last  Tuesday  mornint;,  and  of- 
fereil  the  great  Bflat  Tiio  of  Beethoven  ;  two  pongs 
hy  Mendelssohn  C'Anf  FUljeh  iles  Gesnniies"  and 
"The  Shepherd's  Lay")  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Sonata 
in  n,op.  .'is,  for  piano  and  violoneello. — A  larger 
(exhiliition)  eoneert,  of  pupils  in  all  kinds,  is  to  close 
tlie  term  ;  and  the  eni'rgctie,  aniiahle  Direetor,  Mr. 
EnicN  Toiin.ncE,  lias  arranged  a  nuisieal  pienic  for 
his  followers,  at  Waldcn  I'ond  in  Coneord. 

TiiK  Boston  Conservatory,  of  whieli   Jci.ics 

EiciiKERC  is  Director,  had  ils  exliihition  concert,  or 

"Closing  Malinee."  at  the    75ostnn    Mnsic    Hall   last 

Saturday.     The  Hall  nas  eiowdiil,  and  this  was  the 

programme,  all  by  pupils  : 

I'll  SUP  in  Q  minor, for  Or^an Rjirli, 

Til.-  Twilight  .Stir.     l>arl  .Song Itarnliy. 

I'oiniiiiise  in  A  uiJijnr,  for  Piiilio Ciiopiii. 

Ariii  from  ('ris)iino  f  ia  Tonirire- llicfi. 

First  Movement  from  Quartet,  in  .\mrijor,  for  Piiino 

Violin,  Altoiinil  'Cello   Moziirt. 

Pn-lude  and  Futjue  in  B  flat,  for  0rgaD ItJirh. 

(';ipricp  for  Piano,  np.  Xl   MtMuli'lssotin. 

Aria  from  the"l!artier  of.SBvilli)" Ko«sini. 

Fir^t  MoTi'nient  from  Sonato  pathetiqne IlePtliovcii. 

1)110  tor  .Soprano  and  Alto liiickfii. 

SwHpf  Mav      Part  Song Itarnliy. 

Oltcrtuiiuni  for  Organ IJaliste. 

The  two  Baeli  fugues  were  brought  out  evenly  and 
clearly,  in  good  sound  style.  The  part-songs,  sung 
by  about  twenty  young  ladies,  in  three  parts,  showed 
a  good  en.semble  of  fresh,  ]iiire  voices,  The  vocal 
solos,  too,  each  in  its  way,  were  highly  creditable, 
especially  the  Duet.  The  Mozart  Quartet,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  performers,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  in  its  place,  Mr.  Kichlirrg  with  his  young 
daughter  (a  )uipil  of  the  Conservatory)  played  a  Ser- 
enade of  Beethoven  for  violin  and  jiiano.  The  yoiiug 
lady  made  an  excellent  impression  both  in  this  and 
lu  the  movement  from  the  Simiiln  I'lilltitiijur.  Two 
other  young  ladies,  in  Chojiin's  .strong,  heroic  Polo- 
tmisr  and  in  the  Mendelssohn  ('nprin',  showed  talent 
and  the  influeiieeof  good  teaching. — But.  after  all, 
one  cannot  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  work- 
ini;  and  tendencies  of  these  schools  from  sucli  cxlii 
bilious  of  the  choicer  specimens. 


ri:itso.>CAi,.  It  seems  as  if  all  our  leading  musi- 
cal artists  were  possessed  with  the  idea  of  spending 
ilir  summer  ill  Europe.  Zerrahn  and  Wi'i.r  Fries 
liave  lieen  gone  tliese  six  weeks  ;  the  former  has  been 
listening  with  delight  to  the  great  Handel  Festival 
in  London,  and  has  been  cordially  received  by  the 
musicians  there  as  the  (.'ondneior  of  our  Festival. 
Mr.  Ficiinr.Rd,  Jlr.  LEOxiiAUD.and  Mr.  Krnoi.iMr- 
si.N,  T)r.  TucKERMAN.  the  organi'-t,  have  sailed 
i  within  the  week  past.  Tt  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  the 
run  of  those  who  go  abroad  ill  search  of  the  "lost  art" 
of  song,  tliat  is  to  sny,  the  old  Italian  Iradilion, which, 
by  the  lestimony  of  liossini,  Mercalantc,  Mine.  Gold- 
Bchmiilt,  Mine.  Seller,  does  not  exist  now,  in  these 
'  Verdi  days,  even  in  Italy.  But  that  they  may  get 
1  better  musical  inspirations  than  at  hoinc  may  at  least 
be  hoped.  Mr.  ()sf:ooi),  our  reliued  and  charming 
tenor,  having  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  has  gone 
back  to  his  old  master  in  Berlin,  iind  will  spend  some 
years  in  Geruinny,  in  Italy,  nnd  wherever  he  may 
itest  build  up  his  voice  into  full  strength.  Mr.  ^L 
'\V,  Whitney  has  gone  to  culiivate  more  carefully 
hia  rich  bass  ;  so  also  Mr.  Si'RACtiE,  a  favorite  sing- 
er in  one  of  our  churcli  clioits. 


The  Handel  Festival. — Doubtless  by  the  time 
;  this  number  of  our  Journal  meets  tl'O  reader  (we 
have  to  go  to  press  earlier  than  usual)  full  reports  of 
the  grandest  of  all  musical  festivals  will  have  come 
to  hand.  Meanwhile  the  following  extract  from  the 
letler  of  a  lady  to  the  I'hiladelphia  Kftniivi  BulUtin, 
date<l  June  \(>,  will  furnish  some  hint  of  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  lirst  day's  performance  and  its  beauti- 
Iful  surnniudings  ; 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Crvstal  Palace  nt  Syd- 
enham, to  hear  ilu  oratorio  of  The  yfisxiah.  During 
its  performance  I  was  in  that  state  of  uncertainty 
[that  St.  John  describes,  "Whether  present  in  the 
body  or  absent   in   the  spirit  I   know   not."     Four 


thousand  voices  sang  "Behold  (he  Lamb  of  God,  that 
takeih  away  the  sijis  of  the  world  !"  Nineteen  thon- 
saiid  [people  sat  around  mc  breathless  and  listened. 
Then  one  woman  stood  in  the  midst,  and  everv  note 
of  her  silvery  voice  thrilled  that  immense  concourse 
of  people  as  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  rang 
clear  and  harmoninns  above  the  organ's  roll,  tlie  hun- 
dreds of  stringed  instruments  and, in  the  royal  boxes, 
in  the  jieers  stalls,  in  the  ranges  of  British  noliility 
and  rank,  foreigners,  people  from  nil  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  one  feeling  of  submission,  bowed  llieir 
heads  or  wept  actual  tears.  If  spirits  passed  away 
can  witness  the  triumiihs  of  their  works  on  earth, 
Mandel  was  there.  As  Mlh'.  Titi(*ns  sat  down  amidst 
applause  that  sounded  like  the  noise  of  hosts  after  a 
victory,  I  fancied  she  was  oppressed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  audience.  If  there  is  anything  in  mag- 
netism, ihink  what  it  is  to  endure  the  fixed  gaze  of 
nineteen  thonsand  pairs  of  eyes  on  her  face,  and  four 
thoiisaud  on  her  head  !  At  this  juncture  1  became 
too  nervous  to  sit  still  ;  so,  w'wh  a  companion  who 
symiiatiii/.ed  with  me,  an  additional  iharm  to  any 
delightful  experience,  strolling  around  the  palace,  fol- 
lowed by  the  waves  of  harmony  from  the  immense 
orcheslra,  I  observed  wiih  intense  interest  the  edect 
of  this  t:reat  assemblage,  in  a  worht-renowned  build- 
ing— amidst  the  greatest  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  copies  that  was  ever  brought  together.  I  speak 
intelligently,  for,  giving  the  (ireat  Exposition  of 
Paris  its  due,  it  did  not  ccpial  in  eflect  the  present 
remains  of  the  Crystal  Balace. 

I'licler  the  fountains,  bordered  wiih  flowers  grow- 
ing: and  bhuunin'.:  in  their  spray,  sat  chihlren,  ([uiet 
and  subdued  by  the  syren  voices  that  filled  the  air. 
On  pedestals  supporting  colossal  statues  of  fierce 
warriors,  under  the  uplifted  lioofs  of  chargers  urged 
on  bv  the  Black  Prince,  or  Paynim  knights,  sat  i:en- 
tle  English  <_nrls,  seemingly  jielrified,  so  motionless 
were  they,  alisorbed  by  the  music  ;  and  as  if  they 
were  placed  there  to  form  a  tableaux  for  mv  deli'.:bl. 
I  acted  interpreter  for  myself,  and  muttered  :  "Music 
bath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  I"  I  looked 
from  the  palace  windows.  Oh  !  the  expanse  of  rich 
meadows,  table-land,  rivers,  lakes  ami  proves  to 
which  the  terraced  hills  of  Sydenham  seemed  hut  a 
mound  of  flo\vers  !  I  thought  of  England's  C^ueen. 
Does  all  this  loveliness  give  her  pleasure?  Alas, 
no  ;  her  reign  of  pleasure  is  over,  and  the  bitterness 
that  mingles  in  the  cup  of  all  has  been  tasted  even  by 
her.  A  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  a 
rovjil,  upright  and  virtuous  Queen  must  laste  of  life's 
woes  with  the  humldest,  and  look  from  the  litile 
s|ian  of  earth  o'er  which  she  reigns  to  that  kingdom" 
where  lliere  is 

'Onp  Col,  on^  liw.  one  el'^airnt, 

An.i  one  far-^flf  divine  I'Vcnt, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  u^OTes." 


I.nhr.  Our  London  jiapers  of  June  jotli  have  ar- 
rived. We  have  only  room  for  what  the  A(/irturtiiii 
savs  : 

I'p  to  the  time  present,  it  may  he  a-^?erted  uciii.  rofi. 
that  no  musical  performances  in  anv  country  have  ap- 
proa<-hed  in  excellence  those  of  tliis  year's  Handel 
Festival.  In  saying  this,  we  must  be  understood  to 
limit  our  ejiiihet  to  what  makes  llir  feature  of  all  such 
performances, — chorus  and  orchestra  combined. 
There  may  be  no  so/o  female  vocalists  before  the  pub- 
lic such  as  were  Mara,  Catalan!,  Malibran.  It  is  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  .Mr.  Sims  Ueeves  as  a  real 
arlisi  exceeds  in  tasle  and  finish  the  illustrious  Bra- 
ham  ;  and  that  I'.urope  has  never  had  a  finer  and 
more  accomplished  bass  and  baritone  singer  than  I\Ir. 
Santley.  But  these  are  matters  of  secondary  interest 
as  com])arcd  with  the  choral  and  orchestral  splendor 
of  this  yi-ar's  Festival.  In  no  other  county  than  ours 
would  it  be  practicable  to  perform  grand  works  so 
perfectly  as  "The  Messiah"  was  performed  wil/iouf 
rehearsal.  In  no  other  country  than  ours  could  there 
have  been  such  a  one  rehearsal  as  that  of  yesterday 
week.  Then  the  mass  of  chorist.rs  and  orchestral- 
players  had  to  deal  with  much  unfamiliar  music,  and 
went  throui^h  their  work  with  such  precision  that 
there  was  only  need  tiricc  to  stop  the  orchestra  ;  the 
reheaisal  being  otherwise  equivalent  to  u  full  perform- 
ance of  the  greatest  splendor.  A  stronger  impression 
of  might  and  mastery  in  Mnsic, — a  more  convincing 
warrant  of  the  stride  which  the  art  has  taken  in  our 
land. — could  not  lie  cited,  could  not  be  received  or 
impressed,  than  by  that  rehearsal.  Among  our  rec- 
ollections, which  range  over  some  years,  as  a  musi- 
cal manifestation  this  is  nnapproaclied  in  its  excel- 
lence, and,  yet  more,  itssignilicanec.  Lastly,  it  must 
he  added  that  it  has  alTorded  only  one  more  proof 
(not  needed)  of  the  admirable  power  and  discipline 
wielded  by  Mr.  Costa.  In  no  contemporary  hands 
\yonld  such  a  rehearsal,  with  such  results,  have  been 
possible. 

It  is  useless  to  descant  anew  on  "The  Messiah,"  or 


on  the  still  greater  glory  of  "Israel."  To  all  wdio 
know  those  woiks  by  heart,  the  less-known  music  by 
Hiindel,  performed  on  the  selection  day  (Wednes- 
day), had  a  fresh  charm  impossible  to  be  overstated. 
We  need  only  specify  the  lovely  song  from  "Hinal- 
do,"  "Laseia  eh'  io  pianga,"  and  the  delicious  cho 
rus  from  "Semelc,"  "Now,  Love,  that  everlasting 
boy,"  as  two  of  the  number. 

For  the  moment,  we  can  merely  register,  on  good 
ftiitboritv,  a  contradiction  forwarded  to  iis  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Handel  MSS.  in  the  Hoyal  Li- 
brary. What  that  «as  we  distinctly  recollect.  Jlean- 
wdiile,  the  facsimile  of  what  Mendelssohn  called  "the 
coarse  old"  manuscript  of  the  imperishable  "Mes- 
siah" has  been  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  munifi- 
cent and  remarkable  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This 
immorial  work  was  hurried  on  the  paper,  smeaied 
with  blots,  s[ioiltbv  misspelt  words,  altered  by  omis- 
sion and  commission,  possibly  linctnrefl  by  ]ibigiar- 
isms.  But  the  might  of  the  master  has  never  been  so 
widl  asserted  as  at  the  time  being,  and  in  the  country 
\yhicli  he  glorified  by  bis  royal  genius. 

Vassar  College,  Poi-okeli-sie,  N.  Y. — Mr.  F. 
L.  Bitter,  the  musical  direclor  of  this  institution,  ar- 
ranged a  coujjie  of  "Historical  Kecitals  of  Vocal  and 
Pianoforte  Music,"  which  took  jilace  here  on  Friday 
evening,  June  I'2,  and  Saturday  morning,  June  18. 
The  performers  were  Mine.  KaymondRiiter,  vocal- 
ist, Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  solo  pianist,  and  .Mr.  Bitter  him- 
self as  accom])anist.  The  ]irograinnies,  it  will  he 
seen,  are  very  interesting  and  curious,  eonlaining 
much  that  is  seldom  heard  ;  indeed  the  pieces  mark- 
ed with  an  asterisk  were  performed  in  public  for  the 
lirst  time  in  this  country. 

(Firs/  liirilat). 

THE     OLD    ENOLISII    SCHOOL. 

Preluilo ■\Villiam  Ilvrde.*  :000. 

Tlie  Captive,— Song Oil.hons.*  IIM). 

latteliipt  from  Love's  Sorrow  to  Fly,  Song.  Pnreell.*  pi.SO. 

Sully  in  our   A lley,— Ballad Henry  I'lirey.     1715. 

'J'lie  Ilniidredth  I'salni,— set  a.s  a  le.*-'^ou  for  the 
Piauo-forlo  Pr  lllow.'  lOSO. 

THE    OLD    FRENCH    SCHOOL. 
Sover,  Fideles— Air  from  the  Ballet  "U'  Miiscantde 

lie  Versailles Lully.*  IfiCU. 

Itnndeau."Le  reveil-Matin,''&  Allegretto  Couperin.*  IOCS. 

''l.e  Tamljoiirin,"and  '"La  .Musette" Itanieau.*  1720. 

"Piii'^sant  iiiaitre  des  Flow,''  t'ceiiu  from  the  opera 

"Hippolite  et  Arieie" Itanieau  •  17.'«'>. 

THE    OLD    ITALIAN    SCHOOL. 

Sonata  in  D  major Domenico  Searlatti*.   \'\Z. 

"Poire  Amor."  .Sieiliano Cavalli."  \y\:M. 

"O  di  ehe  I.ndo,''  (Theeigh  tUrtalm).  .  .  .Mareello."  1731. 
Sonata  in  I) Ciluppi.*  1740. 

FOLK-SONGS,     AND     PIANOFORTE     COMPOSITIONS 
FOUNDED    ON    rilEM. 

Quando  ti  toJo r.oniati  St-renade.* 

T.isetto  (piitte  la  plaine Negro  French  Lament." 

Se  Amor  inai -  .Venetian  Ilarearola.* 

.Mazurka.  Op.  0.  No.  1.  and  Valse,  Op.  M.  No  2.  .  .Chopin. 
With  all  thelleavenly  I[.)St.  .Old  Knglish  Christmas  Song.* 

La  .Iota  Arragojicsa Spanisli  Dance  Song. 

Polonaise  in  E  flat.  Op.  22 CUopiu. 

[Sa-Mml  necilul). 

THE    CLASSIC    GERMAN    SCHOOL. 
Prelude  nnd  Fugue  in  C  minor,  from  the  second  part 

of '-Pas   wohllemperirte  Clavier"' BaCh. 

"Ks  ist  vollhraehf,"  Aria  from  the  Johannes  Pas.^^ion.Bach* 
Air  and  Variations, "The  harmonious  IJIaclc^mith". Handel. 
"0  del  mio  dolce  ardor."  Aria  from  -'Paride  ed  Elena.'' 

fllu'k.-* 

'■1,'iseia  rli'io  pinnga."  Aria  from  "Itinaldo," Ilamiel. 

Sonata  in  I!  flat.  . .Mozart. 

An  Chloe,   Song Mozart.* 

In  quc-ita  lomlia  csrura.  Arietta Beethoven. 

Sonata  Appas.'ionata,  Op.  hi   Beethoven. 

THE    MODERN    GERMAN    SCHOOL. 
".Meine  Ruli'  i.st  hiii,"  (Grettchen  at  the  spinning 

wheel  I,  Sorg  from  Goethe's  Faust Schubert. 

"SchoTie  Wiege  meiner  Leiden, ''Song  from  op.  24. Schumann 
"Pes  Abends."  and  -Kude  vom  Lied,"  from  the 

Fantaisie-Stiicke.  Op.  12 Schumann. 

"Nachfigall.  die  Froinme."  from  tfie  Ilafis  .Son;:s,  .  .  .Ititt-r." 

"Aiigiolin  del  biontio  eriii,''  Song T/sz*." 

''r>  ist  gekommen  in  Sturm  uiid  Jtegen,"   Song Friiuz 

Rhap.-oJie  Uongroise.  No.  10 Li.-zt. 

Bl'EINStein,  THE  PIANIST,  will,  it  IS  Said,  soon 
visit  this  country.  Some  of  the  London  critics  pro- 
claim him  ns  the  ne  plus  ultra  :  others  are  "provoked 
to  find  such  high  and  rare  (lualilies,  such  exceptional 
capabilities,  so  frequently  disfigured  by  the  excess  of 
ungoverned  enthusiasm."  Our  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, "A.  W.  T.,"  now  of  Trieste,  writes  us : 

"I  see  by  the  papers  yon  are  to  have  Rubenstein. 
I  assure  you  you  will  have  heard  the  greatest  when 
he  has  plavcd  to  you  the  last  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
His  power  and  expression  are  incomparable  and  in- 
describable." 
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Camilla  Unso  lins  roaciiily  Ix'cn  lumorcil,  liy  aJ- 
mii'ers  of  lior  jirofe.ssiDiial  skill,  who  me  nisidcnts  at 
Viiris,  with  a  |iresent  whicli  f;mcofully  acliiiovvledges 
her  very  lii;j;li  Crttiiiinlion  with  tiiat  city's  di/dlanti. 

Tliis  pfcsciit  consists  of  a  jmir  of  ciinifops  or  pen- 
dants, wliich  cOil  $1,10(1  in  f,'old.  They  liavo  sixty- 
ei^ht  diamonds  of  ihu  linest  water,  and  llicir  work- 
raariship  is  creditable  e\'en  to  I^arisian  art. 

Tiin  IIanull  Storks. — 'I'lie  London  Athaumim 
has  the  followiiif;  Irtlcr  : 

llainlinrp:,  June  4,  18G8. 

In  reference  to  the  fpiestion  pultlislied  in  yoiu" 
jonrniil  of  the  IGth  of  May,  paf;"  "114,  in  re;;aril  to  the 
pnreliase  of  12G  voUinies  of  Handel's  0{ieras  and  ora- 
torios, WG  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  tliat  .1  small 
niimlier  of  admirers  of  Ffandel's  ninsic  in  Ilamlairi; 
have  hoiiixht  from  Mr.  V.  .Scliceleher-,  in  London,  the 
^veil  known  manuscript  scores  of  Handel's  works, 
written  by  his  friend  and  amanuensis,  Schmidt,  with 
the  additions  in  Handel's  own  hanihvritinfr.  This 
heinjj;  the  identical  copy  wliieli  Handel  used  at  all 
the  i)erl'ormances  of  his  works,  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  havinc  obtained  the  jjossession  of  one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  bequests  of  our  immortal  country- 
man; and  we  liope  that  it  will  form  the  keystone  of 
a  musical  liltrary  in  our  city. 

Frederick  Gueltzow, 
President  of  the  Committee. 


Mme.  Laussot  writes  from  Florence  to  the  Allie- 
nivinn  conoerning  the  doings  nod  intentions  and  hopes 
of  the  Cberubini  Society  in  that  city.  "During  the 
seven  years  the  society  has  existed,"  -she  says,  "I 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  transfer  the  direction 
to  hands  more  cfKcient  than  my  own,  Herren  Louis 
Ehlett,  fro'ni  Berlin  ;  Kapellmeisters  B.  Scholz,  from 
Hanover,  and  Taii;lisehbeck,  from  Sigmaringen,  have 
each  in  turn  nndertaken  it;  but  all  being  obliged  to 
reiinn  to  Germany,  it  has  returned  to  my  hands  after 
a  while,  and,  for  the  present,  is  likely  to  continue  in 
them.  This  winter  it  has  met  with  gre.at  encourage- 
ment on  ail  sides,  both  from  distinguished  artists 
who  have  assisted  me  and  from  tlie  higher  and  more 
cultivated  classes  of  Italian  society;  so  that  I  have 
now  great  hopes  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  durable  instilntion  in  the  first  dilettante  sing- 
ing society  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  Italy. 
We  have  at  present  fifty  to  sixty  singing  members, — 
having  performed  in  other  years,  besides  Beethoven's 
C  major  Mass,  Mozart's  and  Chernbini's  Requiems, 
Motets  by  Cberubini  and  Bach,  scenes  from  "Eiiiy- 
niilhe,"  fee.  It  has  been  my  principal  oi)jeet  to  en- 
deavor to  excite  a  taste  for  music  as  a  serious  study, 
and  to  bring  some  life  and  animation  into  the  pursuit 
of  this  art,  which  at  the  present  moment  in  Italy  is 
either  uncared  for  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard."  That  Mine.  Laussot  may  succeed — and 
no  one  doubts  ber  zeal  or  ability — every  lover  of  mti- 
sic  must  desire. 


How  THEY  DO  IT  IN  GERMANY.  The  Subjoined 
paragraph,  from  the  London  Oichesh-n,  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  managers  of  musical  festivals  : 

A  friendly  correspondent,  who  attended  the  recent 
Netber-Kliine  Festival  at  Cologne,  sends  us  some 
very  shrewd  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  a 
German  musical  festival  and  an  English  one.  In  the 
first  place,  he  points  out,  far  more  stress  and  impor- 
tance is  given  to  reheaisal  ;  and  on  this  and  other 
accounts  the  performances  are  more  finished 
than  at  our  festivals,  at  which  two  rehearsals 
take  place  for  seven,  concerts.  In  Germany 
there  are  six  rehearsals  for  three  concerts.  Second- 
ly, the  first  object  in  lOngland  is  to  raise  money:  in 
Germany  the  first  and  only  object  is  to  benefit  art. 
One  of  the  results  of  our  system  is  that  the  managers 
of  festivals  shrink  from  risking  the  performance  of 
any  but  well-known  popular  works  which  are  certain 
to  draw  and  to  "pay."  One  of  the  results  of  the 
German  system  is  that  only  works  of  high  artistic 
merit  are  given.  No  such  selections  as  tiiose  at  eve- 
ning concerts  at  onr  festivals,  against  which  we  have 
so  often  protested  as  unworthy  of  those  occasions,  nor 
repetitions  year  after  year  ftf  the  same  works,  howev- 
er great,  would  he  tolerated  in  Germany.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  members  of  the  chorus 
are  "amateurs,"  many  of  them  in  the  higher  class  of 
society,  and  nil  of  them  considering  it  a  high  honor 
to  be  permitted  to  give  their  gratuitous  services. 
Hence  the  refinement  of  pronunciation  and  the  fin- 
i-lied  phrasing  which  even  to  a  foreign  ear  is  so  man- 
ifest . 

Handel's  Firework  Music.  A  London  paper, 
about  the  time  of  the  Handel  Festival,  says  : 


There  will  bo  an  interesting  Handel  revival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to-night,  it  havini;j  been  decided  to 
perform  the  Fimmrl:  MiiHn-  in  connection  with  a  py- 
rotechnic display.  As  the  work  is  rarely  beard,  and 
but  very  little  is  known  concerning  it,  a  f'W  particu- 
lars may  not  be  nnacceplable.  On  the  '27th  of  Apiil, 
1740,  tlie  Peace  of  Aix  la-Cbapelle  was  celebrated  by 
11  firework  exhibition  in  the  Green  Park.  The  ■'ma- 
chine," or  stand,  "represented  a  magnilicent  Gothic 
temple,  from  which  extemled  two  wings,  terminated 
by  pavilions  1 14  feet  in  heiudit  to  the  top  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's arms,  411)  feet  long."  Preceded  by  a  salute 
from  "101  brass  ordnance"  the  afll'air  ended  by  the 
Gothic  temple  taking  fire,  and  very  nearly  burning 
down  the  King's  library,  which  stood  close  at  hand. 
But  some  music  "Mr.  Handel"  had  written  for  the 
occasion  was  duly  played  out,  and  seems  to  have 
gratified  the  crowd  itntnenscly.  The  greatest  curios- 
ity had  been  felt  about  it.  A  contemporary  print 
records  bow,  when  the  music  was  rehearsed  at  the 
Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall,  12,000  persons  attended 
and  "occasioned  sneh  a  stoppage  on  London  Bridge 
that  no  carriage  could  pass  for  three  hours."  This 
excitement  probably  arose  as  much  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  music  as  from  the  popularity  of  its 
composer.  The  overture,  for  example,  truly  descri- 
bed as  "a  grand  overture  of  warlike  instruments," 
was  written  for  twenty-four  hautboys,  twelve  bas- 
soons, nine  trumpets,  nine  horns,  three  pairs  of  ket- 
tle-drums, a  serpent,  and  a  double  bass.  So  remark- 
able an  orchestra  would  account  of  itself  for  any  de- 
gree of  curiosity.  The  other  pieces,  intended  to  il- 
lustrate various  pyrotechnic  designs,  were  two  «//e- 
rjros — the  second  called  "La  Rejouissance" — one 
Doime'e,  one  Sicitiana,  entitled  "La  Paix,"  and  two 
minuets,  in  all  of  which  the  "warlike  instruments" 
were  joined  by  others  more  peaceful.  Handel  must 
have  been  gratified  by  the  success  of  Iiis  novel  effort. 
Firework  Music  had  a  place  in  concert  programmes 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  composer  directed  its 
performance  on  behalf  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  it 
In-ought  1,000  half  guineas  to  the  funds.  In  return 
Handel  was  enrolled  a  governor  and  guardian  of  the 
hospital. 

Munich.  The  rehearsals  of  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Meistersinqer  von  Nilniherq  have  commenced, 
and  the  first  performance  of  the  work  is  fixed  for  the 
21st  inst. 

Leipsic.  Herr  C.  Reineeke's  opera,  Konifj  Dfrin- 
frecl,  has  been  produced  with  great  success.  The 
composer,  who  himself  conducted,  was  called  for  af- 
ter each  act,  and  the  overture,  as  well  as  the  prelude 
to  the  fifth  act  was  encored.  The  next  novelties  will 
be  HJignon  and  Uamlet,  by  M.  Atubroise  Thomas, 
the  former  in  the  autumn,  and  the  latter  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Baden.  Mti^ie.  Viardot-Garcia's  two-act  operetta, 
L'Oijra,  Conle  de  Fe'es,  was  performed  on  the  2.3d 
ult.,  at  the  Villa  Turgenjeff,  and  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  performers  were  the  fair  composer's 
children  and  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of 
some  thirty  persons  all  belonging  to  the  highest  cir- 
cles. Among  them  was  the  Queen  of  Prussia. — M. 
Gounod's  Romeo  el  Julie  has  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectation formed  of  it. 

Rossini  h.as  for  the  last  thirty  years  retired,  musi- 
cally, from  business,  so  to  speak.  What  has  he  been 
doing  all  this  time  ?  He  eats  well,  kisses  promising 
young  singers  { feentlni generis)  upon  the  forehead,  and 
arranges  bons-mot  in  bis  leisure  hours.  How  many 
sneh  are  ascribed  to  the  jovial  old  gentleman  !  Re- 
spect seeks  out  the  best  flowers  in  the  laughing  meads 
of  humor,  wherewith  to  adorn  her  favorite,  who  very 
willingly  accepts  this  mark  cf  attention.  AVhy  should 
not  he  '!  It  is  not  long  since  the  papers  contained  an 
account  of  the  wav  in  which  be  got  rid  of  a  young 
composer,  who  bad  written  a  wild  production  which 
he  entitled  funereal  music  on  jteyerbcer's  death. 
"Very  good."  the  master  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  i/uii  died 
and  Meyerbeer  written  the  music."  Excellent !  said 
every  one,  including  the  writer  of  the  present  lines, 
who  says  the  same  even  now,  though  he  is  about  to 
dispute  the  paternity  of  the  joke.  About  August 
18G6,  appeared  the  lliustrirter  Familieu-Kalender  for 
1S67,  and  atiiong  the  anecdotes  it  contained  we  find 
the  following  :  "A  wretched  musician,  of  the  name 
of  Lolfler,  called  upon  a  celebrated  piano  virtuoso 
and  requested  the  latter,  who  was  leaning  back  com- 
fortablv  in  an  arm-chair,  and  smokintr  a  pipe,  to  al- 
low him  to  play  his  newest  cantata,  l^ie  Deatiiof  Mo- 
zart set  to  music  hi/  Lofflet.  'My  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  .virtuoso,  'if  it  were  the  death  of  Liiffler  set  to 
luusic  by  Mozart.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
it ;  as  it  is,  I  prefer  my  pipe.'  " 


Spftal  Ufftices. 


DKaCUIPTIVIi    LI6T    OF   TUB 

X^  ^f^  T  E   S   T      OVT  XT   S  I   O  :, 
Publinlicd  hy  Oliver  DbIhoii  Sc  Co. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Here  five  fair  ladies.     (Lc  voila  done.)     3.     A6 

to  r/.  " Barhe-Bkue."  30 

"Legend"  of  BUie-Bcard.     (Encore  une,  Foldats). 

4.     A  to  v-  *' Barhe-Blme."  40 

Comintr  in  the  olden  fashion.     (Done,  selon  V 

antiijuo  nsaj^e).  ."5,  Ah  to  g.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 
Those  foolish  girls.  (V'hi  z  'encor).  D  to  7.  *'  3U 
Courtiers  must  he  ever  howinir.     (Qu  *un  hon 

courtesan.)  3.  EA  to  e  flat.  ^'Barbe-Bleue."  30 
To  the  altar.      (Hyment'c    IlymenOe     Ciiorus  ! 

or  Quartet.  3.  A  to  f  sliarp.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 
The  village  maids.     (Y  *a  des  ber|j;ers).     3.     C 

to  f/.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

The  frypsey  maid.     (Nous  possedons  I'art).     2. 

G  minor  ar?d  major  to  f.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

My  Shepherd  here.     (C'est  mon  herder.     3.    G 

to  f  sharp.  "Barhe-Bleue."  30 

Inscribe  my  name.     The  Lottery.   (Ah  !  prends 

monnom)-     3.     E  to  e.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

A  quantity  of  pieces  frnm  "Blue-Beard,"  which 
ugl  y  g^entlpnian,  in  this  opera,  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  pretty  music.  Ilis  seutiment  in  hi.s  "Le- 
gend" would  be  Tery  toucbinj:,  were  the  grief  at  his 
multiplied  lossej^  not  so  soon  chuuged  into  hilarity  at 
the  prospect  of  a  new  acquisition  The  song  is  a  great 
favorite.  A  somewhat  similar  vein  of  grim  humor  is 
shown  in  "Here  five  fair  ladi'^s,"  and  "(Jooiing  ia  the 
olden  fashion."'  The  rustic  Boulotte  sings  pleasingly 
in  "Tiiose  foolish  girls,"  and  "The  Village  maids," 
and  also  in  the  "Gypsey  maid,"'  where  all  the  wives  of 
the  rascally  knight  (he  supposed  thf-m  dead),  sud 
denly  come  ti)  confront  him.  The'advantages  of  hu- 
niilii^y  and  politene.'^a  are  amusingly  taught  by  Oscar 
in  the  "Courtier"'  song.  The  merry  little  "Lottery" 
?cenf ,  reminds  one  of  the  mariiet  scene  in  "Martha." 
The  song  of  the  pretty  princess  "My  Shepherd  here  I'' 
is  quite  tJiliing,  and  the  Wedding  Choru*;,  "To  the 
altar,'"  is  just  the  thing  for  the  next  wedding  among 
your  friends.  Better  send  for  the  whole  set  ! 
Keep  the  Ball  a-roliing  ;  or,  Grant  in  the  Chair. 

Son-^  and  Ciiorus.     2.     C  to  e.  30 

A  -"pirited  campaign  song,  with  '■a-rolling,a-rolling, 
a-rolling"  in  the  chorus. 
Dandy  Barber  Joe.  Comic.  2.  F  to  g-  Richmond.  30 

Pretty  melody,  and  a  good  negro  song. 
Father,  whose, t>le'<sin£r  we  entreat.     From  the 

"Leirend  of'St.  Cecilia."  by  Benedict.  3.  G  tod.  40 
This  is  a   fine  sacred   Contralto   or  Mezzo-Soprano' 
solo,  and  is  commended  to  choirs. 
My  own  sweet  Woodland  Rose.    S'g  &  Cho.  3. 

Etoa.  35 

A  graceful  air  in  popular  style. 

InstrumentaL 

Barbe-Bleue  Quad.  3.  Various  keys.  Knight.  40 
Kiss  Waltz,  from  "Barbe-blene."  3.  E  and  A.  "  50 
Grand  Potpouri.  "         4.     Various  keys.  **  75 

Lancers'  Quadrille,       "         3.  "  "  40 

These  are  well  selected,  and  .«kilfully  prepared    for 
the  player,  and  afford  quite  a  new  set  of  tunes  to  keep 
company  with  the  feet  of  the  merry  dancers. 
Invocation  to  the  Star  of  the  Sea.     4.     E''. 

Engelbrccht.  40 
An  elegant  and  quite  original  piece. 
Enchanted  hours.   Maz.  4.  E.''.  Jamie  M.  Holmes.  35 

A'ery  sweet  and  graceful. 
La  Chasse  internal.   Galop  bril.  4.  B6.       KolUng.  60 

A  wild,  Satanic  affair,  quite  brilliant  and  wide-awake. 
Wayside  Flowers.     4  hds.  Bu^seil.  ea'.  35 

Guavd.s  Waltz.  2.  C.     Come  into  the  g.irden  Maud.  2  C. 
Amelie     '•         2    F.      Joys  that  we've  tasted.     2. 

Very  good  for  beginners.  A  pipce,  which  is  a  degree 
too  hard  for  a   player,   may   come    within    his    reach 
when  arranged  as  a  duet. 
Meditation  Polka.     3.     F.  V<^n  Opckelen.  30 

Meditations,  while  dancing  the  polka,must  be  quite 
merry  nno.s.      Pretty  anu  livelr. 

Mallow'Bank  Waltz.     3.     E6.  0.  Harrison.  40 

The  prevailing  characteristic  is  power.     A  fine  show 
piece  for  persons  with  strong  hands. 
La  Coquette  Galop.     4.     G.  G.  D.  Wihon.  40 

There  is  evidence  of  fine  workmanship  in  the  put- 
ting together  of  this  piece,  and  those  who  play  it  will 
probably  wish  to  repeat  the  pltasure  many  times. 


Mdsic  BY  M.\IL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  aad 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates.  ^ 


Abbreviations.    Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.     The  k^  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as   C.   B  flat,    &c. 
A  small  Roman  Jetter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on   the  staff.  ; 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff.  ' 


Di||t's  lounuil  of  ^iisir. 
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Beethoven's  Letters  (according  to  Nohl). 

(Tninihiei-ii  f.ir  this  .If.urnul  from  tho  Lri^ii^-  ChenzboUn, 
XXV,,  No.  10, March,  Km.) 

(ConchnleJ. ) 

So  ill  the  case  of  No.  220,  to  wlilcli  letter  Nohl 
siiir;iests  the  afldress  of  Artaria,  his  i<;norance  of 
tlic  original  has  been  very  unlucky,  (or  the  ini- 
tial letter  used  at  the  bei>inninf;  is  an  S  not  an 
A.  lioth  from  the  contents  and  from  the  words 
at  tlie  signature,  'Mm/r«,v  ml  Ainiruin" — which 
Nohl  has  not  given — Schindlcr  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  addressee,  tor,  juii;>ing 
from  No.  2G6.  Schindlcr  docs  not  appear  to  have 
carefully  preserved  in  full  all  the  letters  address- 
ed to  him.* 

Numberless  instances  too  might  be  brought 
together  here,  which  would  ani]dy  prove  how 
greatly  Herr  Nohl  is  wanting  in  every  sort  of 
philological  tact  and  that  exactness  which  is  in- 
<lisiiensable  to  one  who  assumes  the  duties  of  an 
editor.  Thus  (to  this  latter  point)  he  omits  in 
some  cases  the  needed  comments  as  to  the  form 
of  the  letters,  and  in  others  makes  arbitrary 
<dianges  in  the  te.xt.  To  No.  190  (Ries)  there 
is  a  postscript  "by  his  (B's)  own  liand,"  as  Ries 
expressly  says;  No.  24G  Hies  himself  calls  "Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  the  beginning  of  which  is  not  at 
hand;"  both  these  facts  Ilerr  Nohl  deems  it  un- 
necc.s.sary  to  impart.  Tho  particular  instances 
of  caprice  an<I  inexactness  are  too  numerous, 
that  we  should  point  them  all  out.f  It  is  partic- 
ularly annoying  to  see  how  he  frecjuently  alters 
the  orthography  and  punctuation,  in  places  where 
these  are  peculiar  to  riecthovmi's  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  He  even  makes  these  unjusti- 
fiable changes,  wdicn  editing  already  printed 
letters. 

But  though  Ilerr  Nohl  deciles  not  to  prepare 
a  running  biographical  coinincntary  to  the  letters 
("so  as  not  to  disturb  the  "electric  current"),  he 
nevertheless  adds  to  most  of  them  notes,  longer 
or  shorter,  containing  exiilanations  of  fact  or  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  But  in  extremely  few  cases 
are  they  such  as  to  convey  any  new  information, — 
though  certain  notices  from  the  papers  of  Schind- 
ler  and  one  to  No.  fil,  founded  upon  an  oral 
communication  of  Malfatti,  are  exceptions ;  for 
the  most  part  they  are  copied  from  well-known 
biographies  and  other  sources  easily  attainable, 
though  he  rarely  names  his  authority,  thus  re- 
peating the  fault  which  has  been  censured  aViove. 
In  this  part  of  his  work,  too,  no  fixed  principle 
seems  to  guide  him;  while  that  which  was  already 
well  known  and  unnecessary  abounds,  we  fre- 
quently miss  needful  explanations  to  passages 
really  containing  new  matter.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, has  he  nothing  to  tell  us  of  Mademoiselle 
Gerardi,  of  Auguste  Sebald,  of  Prince  Fitzliputz- 
li  (103),  &c.  ?     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very 

*  In  this  letter,  moreover,  instead  of  "in  dem  Jahr,"  which 
makes  no  sense,  it  must  be,  according  to  the  original :  "In  der 
Woche." 

t  We  will  liowever  mention  the  lettor  238  to  Peters  (from 
the  ^.  Zf/is/An/i)  in  which  N'ohl  has  changed  "einige  Tiige 
mehr,''  into  '"einige  Tage  mehr.''  and  at  the  word  "Knabe,'' 
has  omitt<^d  tije  words  "Ton  iri  Jahren." 


important  to  learn  that  Dr.   Scheliek  in    Prague 
has  a  very  fine  collection  of  autographs. 

Besides,  the  same  unreasonable  caprice,  above 
censured,  is  seen  in  these  comments  ;  and  when  a 
doubtful  or  contested  point  comes  up,  his  want  of 
judgineiit  appears  to  an  incredible  degree.  Let 
us  take  the  letters  to  Bettine  von  Arnim  as  an 
instance,  the  authenticity  of  which,  in  the  form 
in  wdiich  we  have  them,  it  is  well-known,  is  uni- 
versally doubted.  Now,  Ilerr  Nohl  comes  and 
informs  us  that  he  has  never  doubted  their  gen- 
uineness, and  no  one,  who  reads  his  collection  as 
now  published,  can  longer  retain  a  doubt ;  while 
for  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  the  "internal 
evidence,"  let  the  testimony  of  the  "competent 
expert,"  M.  Carriere,  who  has  seen  the  letters, 
suffice. 

What  Nohl  means  here  by  his  "internal  evi- 
dence" wc  are  unable  to  perceive  ;  for  the  aflect- 
ed-scntimental,  n.ay  more,  self-conceiteil  tone, 
whiidi  runs  through  these  three  letters,  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  any  other  one  whatever.  Just 
compare  the  third,  dated  August,  1S12,  at  Toji- 
litz,  with  the  billets  above  mentioned,  written  at 
the  sanity  time  and  place,  to  .Vmalie  Sebald,  and 
the  dillerence  is  manifi'st.  What  Beethoven  says 
in  this  letter  of  his  meeting  with  Goethe,  of  his 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  the  very 
highest  rank,  and  of  his  contempt  for  honors  and 
distinctions — judged  by  what  wc  know  of  his 
character  from  other  sources — is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. When  one  thinks  of  the  additions 
made  bv  Bettine  to  the  letters  of  (ioethe,  her 
testimony  loses  its  value,  and  Profes.sor  Carriere, 
in  a  mere  question  of  memory,  can  be  of  no  more 
weight  as  an  expert  than  any  other  person.  Both 
internal  and  external  reasons,  therefore,  combine 
to  force  us  to  the  opinion,  that  these  letters,  ax 
ire  have  them,  cannot  have  come  from  Beethoven ; 
and  we  shall  remain  of  this  opinion  until  some- 
body comes  and  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  the 
original  letters  in  this  form.* 

Of  other  luistakes  in  Nolil's  comments,  we  note 
a  few. 

To  the  ISih  letter  (to  A'arena),  and  as  a  cor- 
rection of  Schindlcr,  he  notes  the  composition  of 
"King  Stephan"  and  the  opening  of  the  Pesth 
theatre  as  having  been  in  the  winter  of  1811. 
From  Thayer  and  also  from  the  Alh/.  Mus.  Ze'd- 
uHfj,  1865,  No.  7,  he  might  have  known  that  the 
latter  event  took  place  February  12,  1812.  The 
letters  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  he  dates  1800,  be- 
cause she,  according  to  Thayer,  married  in  1801  ; 
this  obliges  him  to  changi!  the  date  of  a  letter  to 
Wegeler  from  1801  to  1800,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
contradiction.  Where  Thayer  makes  this  state- 
ment he  does  not  inform  us  ;  while,  if  he  refers 
to  an  oral  communication,  his  memory  must  cer- 
tainly play  him  false.f  The  letter  of  Wegeler 
must,  however,  retain  its  date  1801,  for  in  that 
year  that  first  portrait  of  Beethoven,  mentioned 

•  The  reasoning  of  the  reviewer  is  good  quoad  Nohl  ;  never- 
theless in  this  case  Nohl  is  in  the  right  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Translator- 

t  This  was  so,  as  a  note,  addressed  by  Thayer  to  a  public 
journal  at  the  time, states. 


in  it,  was  made.  We  obtain  this  fact  from  a 
source,  which,  as  we  believe,  would  convince  even 
Herr  Nohl.  The  marriage  took  place  in  180."., 
and,  therefore,  the  well  established  date  of  these 
letters  is  not  to  be  altered. 

The  letter,  No.  ,50,  is  made  to  refer  to  a  con- 
cert des.'ribed  by  Pti'ichardt,  in  1808  ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  facts  for  and  against  this  conclu- 
sion make  it  appear,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  high- 
est degree  an  arbitr.arv  one.  Such  instances  of 
carele.ssness  naturally  make  the  reader  suspicious 
of  all  Nohl's  statements  to  which  he  has  not  add- 
ed his  authorities  and  so  given  means  of  control- 

To  mention  other  errors  would  be  but  waste 
of  room  and  superfluous.  Still  there  is  another 
fault  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice,  viz., 
that  Nohl.  when  his  comments  can  be  made  in 
one  or  in  few  words,  is  accustomed  to  place  them 
in_[  ]  in  the  text,  and  thus  deform  it.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  he  could  bring  himself  to  thus 
continually  interrui)t  the  "eh^ctric  current,"  and 
cause  lis,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  imjiressions 
made  by  Beethoven's  words,  to  stumble  over  his 
own. 

Herr  Nohl  has  attempted  to  arrange  the  let- 
ters in  chronological  order.  Those  having  dates 
arrange  themselves  of  course.  As  to  those  which 
are  without  them,  he  sometimes  hits  the  mark 
pretty  well ;  in  other  cases,  all  is  caprice  and  un- 
certainty, not  to  be  avoided  especially  as  regards 
the  numerous  notelets,  whose  contents  afford  not 
the  slightest  clue  to  a  date.  Thus  the  letters  to 
Collin  (44J,  (ileichenstein  (4.1),  Hammer  Purg- 
stall  (.')!•)  and  others,  have  received  their  present 
positions,  either  quite  without  reason  or  at  best 
bv  the  vaguest  guess.  Moreover,  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  two  letters  to  Ries  should  fall  upon  the 
same  date,  (Sept.  b,  182.3),  he  has  omitted  toex- 
plain. 

Such  confusion  having  been  unavoidable,  no 
chronological  order  should  have  been  attempted  ; 
the  letters  were  much  better  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  per.sons,  in  which  case  Beethoven's 
relations  to  individuals  would  have  been  more 
readily  understood. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  book  into  "Life's 
,Joy  and  Sorrow"  (178,'?-] 81.5),  "Life's  Task" 
(1815-1823),  "Life's  Toil  and  F.nd"  (1823-1827) 
are  equally  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  Who- 
ever knows  Beethoven's  life,  knows  that  its  task 
did  not  begin  in  1815,  and  that  1823  forms  no 
distinct  era  in  it. 

Another  external  annoyance  is  that  the  letters 
are  not  uniformly  superscribed,  for  which  no  rea- 
son appears  but  the  haste  of  the  editor. 

Not  a  word  is  needed  to  show  how  far  the 
faults,  here  criticized,  are  from  being  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  employed  upon  a  biography 
of  Beethoven. 

A  table  of  names  and  contents  is  added  to  the 
collection,  apparently  to  aid  in  reference, — but 
this  table  is  not  quite  so  innocent  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  The  names  take  almost  impercepti- 
bly the  forms  of  short  biographies,  not  imparting 
anvthing  new,  but  giving  the  old  in  the  charac- 
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t<'rl.slic  Nolil-coloiinij.  For  instance,  Carl  Unix 
is  (mIIimI  "a  ral.luT  ]firt:n'.  ViiMiaa  clialtrrlidx 
(Zi'ixi'ii),  wild  with  liis  li;;lit  virw:  of  lil'r,  sonic- 
timos  I'vrn  inlrclcil  ami  rnnhollnl  llii'  srvrii' 
Ri'<thnvcn."  (V  !)  And  Marx  I'cccivos  IVoni  liini 
tliis  cMilmjy,  "that  In'  up  to  tlie  prestmt  (lay  re- 
mains llie  most  |in'j.'nant  repnsentalive.  in  onr 
art." 

I'ln-liaps  tliis  last  NoIil-])ro(hietion  lias  eiigajicd 
ns  too  lon^ ;  i)iii  it  was  nei;essary  to  show  tiiat  all 
the  f'anlts,  (hat  all  the  carelessness,  wliicli  cliarac- 
terizeil  him  in  llie  bio^ra|iliy  of  Beethoven,  eome 
before  ns  ap;ain  in  this  collection  of  letters.  If 
Ilerr  /^nij'exsor  jSIohl  goes  on  makinj);  books  in 
this  sujierfieial  manner,  he  may  perhaps  impose 
npoii  children  and  the  innorant,  Imt  the  lii^her 
criticism  will  not  be  able  to  take  farther  notice 
of  hnn. 

The  Handel  Triennial   Festival. 

(From  tbe  Loudon  Times. ) 
FIRST    DAY,    JUNE    \5. 

The  Handel  Festival  commenced  worthily  on 
Monday  at  two  o'clock,  with  a  tndy  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  maKnifieent  Mrssiah.  If  the  tirst 
day  of  the  great  eomme?iiorntion,  now  triennially 
held  in  honor  of  "llie  glorious  Handel,"  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  day  of  mark,  to  no  other  work 
than  the  il/cw/uA  coulii  it  lie  justly  devoted. 

After  an  enthusiastic  and  well  merited  tribute  to 
Mr.  Cosla— in  his  way  a  giant,  too — the  National 
Anthem  was  performed,  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  ns  were  described  in  our  notice  of  the  gen- 
eral rehearsal.  The  vast  audience,  considerablv  up- 
wards of  19,000  in  number,  respectfully  stood  up  dur- 
ing the  marvellously  fine  execution  of  our  National 
Anthem,  the  finest,  without  exception,  to  which  we 
ever  listened,  and  ns  respectfully  sat  down,  at  the 
conclusion,  without  giving  utterance  to  any  of  the 
obstreperous  demonstrations  that  used  so  frequently 
to  denote  the  satisfaction  of  all  heaters  at  its  perform- 
ance. 

Then  began  the  masterpiece  of  masterpieces  in  sa- 
cred music — the  grandest  epic,  althougli  music  is  the 
language  whicli  eloquently  develops  its  purport  and 
intent,  in  existence.  That  every  note  of  the  Mcsxiah 
must  have  lieen  familiar  to  countless  numbers  of 
those  present  on  Monday  may  he  taken  for  granted. 
But  the  Messiah  can  only  be  heard  once  in  three 
years  as  it  was  heard  on  "the  present  occasion  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  we  may  say  that  it  had 
never  been  so  heard  before.  Noble  as,  at  the  Festi- 
val of  1865,  was  the  execution  of  the  overture,  with 
its  grave  and  slately  introduction,  and  its  vigorous 
fugal  movement,  the  theme  of  which  must  always  re- 
call that  of  the  chorus  in  Israel,  "Ho  smote  the  first- 
born of  Egypt"  (although  the  kev  is  not  the  same), 
it  was  .still  nobler  on  Monday.  The  "400  strings.'' 
in  the  fugue,  "came  out"  with  a  force  unprecedented. 
Immediately  after  this  admirable  orchestral  prelude, 
the  aii-,"Coinfort  ye.my  people, "was  delivered  bv  Mr.' 
Stms  Meeves  with  that  appreciation  of  the  text",  both 
of  words  and  music,  in  which  during  our  time  he  has 
knoivn  no  rival,  producing  the  soothing  effect  su"-- 
gested  by  the  words  and  realized  bv  the  music,  fn 
she  recilatiye,  "The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,"  this  gentleman's  declamation  was  per- 
fect, while  his  execution  of  the  florid  passages  of 
"Every  valley,"  the  quick  movement  forming'^a  se- 
quel to  the  air,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  chorus,  after  this,  is  inva- 
riably one  of  the  striking  points  of  the  Messinh.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  etfcctive 
delivery  of  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord—"  with  its 
three  themes,  so  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  so 
homogeneous  when  emploved  in  combination. 
Where  the  phrase,  "All  flesh  .shall  see  it,"  in  quick 
divisions,  is  mixed  up  with  the  other,  "For  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  in  long  sustained  notes, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  was  the  natural  bass  to  the 
first,  and  could  not  he  used  (as  it  is.  nevertheless),  in 
any  other  section  of  the  choral  harmonv.  The  whole 
was  as  clear  as  though  it  had  been  sung  by  a  quartet 
of  solo  voices,  instead  of  by  npwnrds  of"  800  to  a 
part.  Mr.  Santley  followed  with  the  prophecy 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  followed  by  Jlme.' 
Sainton  in  the  nir,  "But  who  may  abide  the'  dav  of 
His  coming?"  which— according  to  Handel's  own 
SIS.,  a  fiiesimi/e  of  which,  in  photo-lithography,  is 
now  at  anybody's  disposal,  should  also  heTillottcd  to 
a  bass  voice.  It  little  matters,  however,  when  sun" 
so  artistically  as  by  Mme.  Sainton.     "He  shall  pari" 


fy  ibo  sons  of  Levi,"  the  admirahly-worked  fugal 
chorus  that  succeeds,  built  upon  two  llicmes,  the  one 
staid,  the  other  lively — the  one  as  it  were  torming  a 
counterpoint  to  the  other — was  given  with  singular 
iinaiiiniity  by  the  niiiltitude  of  voices  ;  and  the  next 
piece — the  prophecy  tit  the  Messiah's  advent — begin- 
ning with  the  recitative,  "Heboid  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive," followed  by  the  cxnltant  and  melodious  air, 
"()  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion  I"  (both 
sung  ill  Mine.  Sainton's  lie-^t  niaiincr),  and  climaxed 
by  the  same  melody,  in  full  chorus,  was  as  efiV-ctivo 
as  usual.  Here,  ns  in  the  recitative  and  air  that  fol- 
low, "For  behold  darkness,"  and  "The  iieople  that 
walked  in  darkness,"  Mr.  Santley's  enunciation  of 
which  could  not  easily  he  surpassed — the  delicate  ex- 
ccutiiin  of  the  accompaniment,  by  the  orchestra  and 
especially  of  those  ingenious  additions  which  Mozart 
put  to  the  original  score,  could  not  fail  to  be  rc- 
markeil.  This  proiihecy  of  darkness,  and  the  sequel 
(the  recitative  and  nir),  may  be  compared  in  descrip- 
tive power  with  the  impressive  choral  recitative,  "He 
sent  a  thick  darkness" — one  of  the  most  graphic  pas- 
sages oi'  Israel  in  E(fifpt,  the  oratorio  which,  with  an 
interval  of  four  years,  immediately  preceded  the 
Messiah.  The  picturesque,  immensely  popular,  and, 
in  every  respect,  superb  chorus,  "For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  born" — the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  Son  who  is  to  save  the  world,  a  word  in  praise  of 
which  would  be  not  merely  superfluous  but  imperti- 
nent— was  so  splendidly  given,  not  only  at  the  strik- 
ing passage,  "His  Name  shall  be  calleil  'Wonderful.'" 
but  from  beginning  to  end,  that  a  storm  of  applause 
ensued,  and  an  encore  nothing  less  than  unnnimous, 
was  demanded.  Mr.  Costa,  however  (and  we  must 
applaud  him  for  it),  was  inexorable;  and  thus  a 
good  part  of  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  was  drowned 
in  the  clamor.  What  was  heard,  nevertheless,  of 
this  primitively  simple  and  tuneful  orchestral  inter- 
lude, was  thoroughly  enjoyed  The  string  instru- 
ments, with  those  characteristic  "trills"  from  the 
flutes,  were  faultless  ;  and  the  old  story  of  King 
George,  declaring  that  during  the  performance  of 
this  movement  he  could  imagine  "he  saw  the  stars 
shine,"  did  not  seem  so  absurd,  after  .all.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  hear  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  with  an 
ordinary  orchestra,  another  to  listen  to  it  with  a  force 
of  upwards  of  400  players  upon  string  instruments, 
the  best  to  be  found  in  England. 

The  pastoral  scene  that  ensues,  which  commences 
the  new  section  of  the  oratorio,  and  is  thus  appropri- 
ately prefaced,  could  hardly  have  been  given  better. 
All  the  recitatives  of  the  angel  who  announces  the 
coming  of  Christ,  from  "There  were  shepherds,"  to 
the  end,  were  powerfully  declaimed  by  Mile.  Tietjens. 
This  accomplished  lady  also  gave  the  air,  "Rejoice 
greatly.  ()  daughter  of  Zion,"  with  exceeding  force 
and  brilliancy,  showing  herself  an  ailept  in  the  lira- 
via-a  style  of  Handel — who,  had  he  never  conciliated 
singers  by  writing  for  them  according  to  their  fancies, 
would  have  been,  if  possible,  greater  than  he  actually 
was.  The  jubilant  chorus  of  angels,  "Glory  to  God" 
(separating  the  recitatives  from  the  air),  wliich,  com- 
mencing without  basses  (a  frequent  device  with  Han- 
del), produces  a  peculiarly  bright  and  resonant  ef- 
fect, was  splendidly  sung  throughout.  The  passage. 
"And  peace  on  earth,"  w.as  a  striking  example  of 
how  a  multitude  of  voices  can,  by  an  energetic  and 
skilful  conductor  like  Mr.  Costa,  he  brought  to  do 
anything  required  of  them.  We  have  heard  no  more 
exquisite /H'rtH(',s.s/mo.  Equally  good  was  the  final  or- 
chestral symphony,  by  which  an  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyrist has  credited  Handel  with  intending  to  describe 
the  gr.adual  disappearance  of  the  hosts  of  angelic  be- 
ings supposed  to  utter  this  jubilant  hymn  of  praise  to 
the  All  High.  The  lovely  and  consoling  air,  "He 
shall  feed  His  flock—"  of  which,  according  to  the 
same  original  authority  of  wdiich  we  are  indebted  to 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bowley  for  a  photolithographic 
facsimile  "Come  unto  Me"  is  merely  the  second  verse, 
the  whole  being  set  down  for  a  soprano  voice — was, 
in  accordance  with  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  which 
years  of  impunity  have  appeared  to  sanction,  divided 
between  a  contralto  (Mme.  Sainton)  and  a  soprano 
(Mile.  Tietjens)  ;  and  though  both  verses,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  were  well  sung,  and  both  applaud- 
ed, the  superiority  of  Handel's  original  design  was 
not  the  less  convincing  to  any  one  conversant  with 
the  verbal  text.  The  exhilarating  chorus,  "His  yoke 
is  easy,  and  His  burden  is  light,"  with  its  continuous 
bass,  against  a  florid  melody,  brought  the  first  part 
to  a  close  with  admirable  effect. 

At  the  Festival  of  1 805  there  was  no  pause  between 
the  two  parts  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  sing- 
ers and  players  were  allowed  to  quit  the  orchestra  for 
refreshment — an  example  which  appeared  to  com- 
mend itself  both  to  the  taste  .and  convenience  of  the 
enormous  audience.  Thus  nearly  an  hour  was  spent, 
which  enabled  every  one,  while  otherwise  deriving 
consolation,  to  look  hack  upon  what  hail  passed,  and 
look  forward  to  what  was  to  come.     We  cannot  but 


think  that  the  plan  adopted  ibis  year  is  preferable  to 
the  other.  Upwards  of  three  hours  of  serioiH  music 
at  an  iininlerrupted  silting  is,  uniler  any  circumstan- 
ces, too  iniicli  for  'J'}  persons  out  of  100.  The  re^ult 
was  that  the  second  part  of  the  Messiah,  including  the 
gr.-ind  and  pathetic  music  of  the  Passion,  was  more 
keenly  enjoyed  and  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
could  otherwise  jiossibly  have  been  the  case.  If  this 
section  of  the  oratorio  is  not  absolulely  the  snblimest 
of  all  music,  it  is  certainly  the  snblimest  in  the  l\les- 
siah.  'I'he  slow  and  measured  [ihrases  of  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Goil  ;"  the  deep  feeling  of  "lie  was  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men"  (delivered  by  Mme.  ,Sain- 
ton-Dolby  as  she  invariably  delivers  it — in  perfec- 
tion) :  the  superb  series  of  choruses,  setting  forth  with 
".Surely  He  bath  borne  our  griefs,"  unsurpassed  in 
pathos,  and  comprising  the  noble  fugue,  "And  with 
His  strifics  we  are  healed,"  followed  by  the  animated 
piece  of  "word-painting,"  "All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,"  and  terminating  majestically  with  a 
choral  phrase  une([uallcd  in  solemn  grandeur,  "And 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all," 
produced  an  impression  not  to  be  forgotten.  Sung 
with  greater  power  and  jirecision  these  choruses  could 
hardly  have  been.  That  grave  and  wonderful  piece 
of  irony,  "He  trusted  in  (jod  ihat  He  would  deliver 
Him  ;  let  him  deliver  Him  if  Hedelight  in  Him,"  one 
of  the  most  masterly,  although  one  of  the  least  pre- 
tentious of  Handel's  (dioral  fugues,  was  not  altogeth- 
er so  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it  aflibrded  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  sway  which  Mr.  Costa  can  exer- 
cise at  ndll  over  a  vast  body  of  performers.  Instead 
of  opposing  the  chorus  when  they  waver  a  little,  he 
seems  to  give  w.ay  to  them — to  toUow  rather  than  to 
lead  [!] ;  but  when  the  necessary  point  arrives  upon 
wdiieh  everything  depends — as,  for  example,  wdien 
the  entire  body  have  to  sing  together — by  a  sort  of 
spell,  the  secret  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at,  the 
right  equilibrium  is  found,  and  Mr.  Cosla,  like  a 
skilful  and  experienced  helmsman,  remains  uncon- 
trolled master  of  the  ship  he  is  steering.  This  is  an 
art  possessed  by  few  conductors,  but  invaluable  when 
there  are  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  some  4,000  to 
keep  in  check. 

"The  rest  of  Part  II.  was  for  the  most  part  beyond 
criticism.  How  Mr.  .Sims  Reeves  declaims  the  af- 
fecting recitatives  and  airs  that  devolve  upon  him  in 
the  Passion  music  of  the  Messiah  our  readers  need 
not  be  told.  From  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his 
heart"  to  "But  thou  didst  not  leave  His  soul  in  Hell" 
(happily  now  consistently  .assigned  to  the  tenor  voice, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  particular  section  be- 
longs), he  was  faultless.  The  soul-stirring  choruses, 
"Lift  up  your  heads"  ("Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  V  ) 
and  "Let  all  the  .angels  worship  Him" — in  which  last 
Handel  shows  himself  master  of  the  most  elaborate 
devices  of  counterpoint ;  the  touching  "How  beauti- 
ful are  the  feet,"  sung  with  great  earnestness  by 
Mme.  Rudersdorff.  and  finely  accompanied  on  the 
flute  by  Mr.  RadclifTe;  the  spirited  air,  "Why  do 
the  nations  so  furiously  rage  together?" — to  execute 
the  florid  passages  in  which  with  more  fluency  and 
correctness  than  Mr.  Santley  would  be  impossible  ; 
the  turbulent  chorus,  "Let  us  break  their  bonds  asun- 
der" (which  afi'orded  another  instance  of  Mr.  Costa's 
presence  of  mind  under  difliculties) ;  the  magnificent 
air  (its  sequel),  "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron,"  splendidly  declaimed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves ; 
and  last  and  best,  the  chorus  of  choruses,  the  "Halle- 
lujah" of  "Hallelujahs,"  sung  as  we  never  remember 
to  have  heard  it  snng  before,  one  after  the  other,  cre- 
ated its  never-failing  impression — the  climax  being, 
of  course,  reached  in  the  "Hallelujah,"  the  effect  of 
which,  from  such  a  multittude  of  strong  and  well- 
trained  voices,  with  such  an  orchestra  to  aci-oinpany 
them,  and  such  a  conductor  to  keep  them  all  togeth- 
er, beggars  description.  Loud,  unanimous,  and  pro- 
longed was  the  applause  that  follojved  this  really 
wonderful  display. 

There  remains  little  to  add.  The  third  part  of  the 
iT/(?ss/(7/i,  allowing  for  the  heavenly  air  of  consolation, 
"I  know  that  my  Re<leemer  livetb"  (admirably  sung 
by  Mile.  Tietjens),  until  we  arrive  at  the  transcend- 
ent final  chorus,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  which  ter- 
minates with  an  "Amen"  equal  at  least  to  the  "Hal- 
lelujah," is  a  sort  anti-climax.  Some  few  pieces  are 
omitted  from  the  second  part  of  the  Messiah,  at  the 
Handel  Festival  performances  ;  but  more  are  omitted 
from  the  third  part.  And  these  omissions  (however 
much  we  may  regret  the  chorus,  "The  Lord  g.iye  the 
word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers" 
— one  of  the  most  characteristically  descriptive  in  the 
oratorio)  are,  we  suppose,  inevitable.  Nevertheless, 
the  impressiue  quartet,  with  chorus  "Since  by  man 
came  death."  extremely  well  sung  by  Mesdames  Ru- 
dersdorfl'and  Sainton,  Messrs.  Cummings  nnd  Sant- 
ley ;  the  jubilant  air,  "The  trumpet  shall  sound," 
given  with  remarkable  vigor  bv  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, accompanied,  as  no  other  could  have  accom- 
panied him,  by  Mr.  T.  Harper,  in  the  trumpet   obbli- 
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f/afo  p!\n,  juni  tlif  liloiious  final  chfinis  we  have 
nnineil — ?uni;,  like  "Ilalleliijah,"  as  we  have  never 
heanl  it  suiil;  till  now — made  the  third  part  of  the 
Mf^ssid/i  snflieieiitly  iruerestine;  nntl  terminated  a  pcr- 
forinanee  of  a  ;,'rcat  woiic  nn|iaralleled,  in  our  cxpe- 
rien<-e. 

The  fiillowinr;  were  the  numbers  present : — Admis- 
sions on  payment,  ll.OJO;  ditto  by  seiison  tiekcts, 
7,297;  total  visitors,  19,217. 

SECOND    DAY,    WEHNKSDA Y,    ,TUNF.    17. 

At  two  o'eloi'k  precisely,    that  most   rigid  of  disci- 
plinarians ;ind  pnnetnal  of  eommanrlers,    Mr.   Costa, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  ttrehcstra,  and,  of  course, 
was  enthiisiasiically  received.     Then  the  [terff>rmanee 
bei:;an  with  the  well  m-adc  out  selection   from    Sm:/, 
commeneinp;  with  the  chorus,  "How  excellent  is  Thy 
name,"  a  condensed  epitome  of  which  comes  further 
on,  and    endiiij,'    with    the    "UMlIchijah.     To    Mme. 
Leminens-Sherrin^ton    was    assi<^'ned    the  brief  air, 
"An  itifant  raised  by  Thy  command,"  leadinj;    into 
the  trio,  "Alonjj  the  monster  atheist  strode"  (allotted, 
as  at  rehearsal,  to  a  "semi-ehorus"),  which,   bad   no 
such  thins  existed    as   "Wretched    lovers"    (in  Aria 
nntl  (lai'ifrii)  might  have  been  set  down    as  gr:iphic 
even  for  Handel.     The  sunny    brightness,    however, 
of  the  chorus  that  ensues   ("The    youth   inspired")  — 
in  a  major,  as  its  precursor  is  in  a  minor  key — shows 
that  the  illustrious  musician    knew  thoroughly  what 
be  was  about ;  and  a  further  exernplitlcation    of  this 
is  aflVn'ded  in  the   cbortis,    "Our    fainting   courage," 
hegiTUiing  in  strict  "canon,"  for    tenors    and    basses, 
and  eoniprising  two  themes  of  ver\' t>[>posite  eharae- 
tei's,  simultaneously  and    inireninuslv  treated.     IIow 
the  ^vhole  becomes  homogeneous  through  the  repeti- 
tion of  "How  excellent  is   Thy  name"    (condensed), 
and  how  it  is  made  complete  by  the  brief  but  pointed 
and  emphatic    "Hallelujah"    (again    built  upon  two 
poweifidly  contrastcrl  themes),  all  those  who  study 
HatuJel's  music  are  aware.     Nor  is  it    reijuisitc  that 
we  should  expend  one   word    upon   the  superbly  im- 
pressive "Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,"  a  chorus  drawn 
from  another  |iart  of  the  oratorio,    in  which  the  de- 
vice of  a  continuous  "grouiu!    bass" — only  once  in- 
terrupted, at  the  appalling  [>rogression  of    barinonv, 
on  the  words  "Hide  thee  in  the  blaikest  nitdit,"   &c. 
is  so  employed  that,  \vhile  the  chorus  is  going  on,  the 
car  is  unconscious  of  the  artifice.     Thus   do  masters 
play  with  the  most  intricate    contrivances.     To    this 
followed,  as  at  rehearsal,  the    "Dead   March" — "the 
fltiblime  of  simplicity"     The  whole  of  the    stdection 
from  Saul  \VM,  in    a    word,    most   efl'ectively  given. 
The  triumph  of  David  over  the  giant   ehii'f.    Goliah, 
musically  celebrated  by  one  wdio  was    a  giant  in   his 
art,  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  com- 
bined resources  of  an  armv  of  voices  and  instruments. 
The  appearance  of  Mile.  N'ilsson  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  display  of  enihusia^m,  renewed  at  the  end  of 
the  accoru|di^lied    Swedish    sfmgstrc=s's    delivery    of 
the  recitative, "(>  let  eternal  honors  crown  bis  name," 
which  ushers  in  the  somewhat  unedifying  air.  "From 
mighty  kinu's  be  took  the  s]ioir' — in  spite  of  its  com- 
tiionplaee  ("(/iV/i/c"  like)  ebarai-tcr,  one  of   the   most 
popular  sojos  in  Jmlns  Maiynlurus — the    oratorio  "af- 
ter the  heart  of  the -Jews."     This  florid  song  was  ex- 
tremely   well-delivered     by    Mile.    Nilsson  ;  though 
strict  Ilandelians  might  have  raised  an    objection   to 
the  closing  <-adenecs,  both   in    recitative    and   air.  as 
not  being  precisely  in  the    Handel    vein.     To    Mile. 
Nilsson  succeeded   Mr.    Santlev,    who  gave  the   fine 
dramatic  air,  "()  voi  dell'    T-^rebo"    (preceded    by    it 
recitative  totally  dilVerent  from  the  one  printed  in  the 
musical  programme,  issued  bv  Messrs.  Novello),from 
the  early  Italian  oratf)rio,  the  h'lsum'ziotir,  in  bis  best 
manner  :  and  as  iSIr.  Santlev  followed  Mile.  Nilsson, 
so  Mile.  Nilsson  again  followed  Mr.  Santlev,  singing 
that  other    popular  soprano   air  fVom    Jmlns   Momi- 
hi^us,  known  to  all  Handelians  as  "Wise  men  flatter- 
ing may  deceive  you,"  which  the  new  prima  ihmna  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opera  gave  with    a   beauty   of  voice 
and  a  purity  of  style  difticult  to  sui  pass.     Finer  and 
more  imjircssive  still  was   the  ensumL:  ]>erforniance, 
that  of  the  pathetic  accompanied  recitative,  "lleeper, 
atnl  deeper  still."  and    its  e.\<iuisitclv    melodious  se- 
quel,  the  air,  "Waft    her    angels"    (from    Jeplillmh). 
\vliich  Mr.  Sims  Ueeves  never  has  given  with  deeper 
.sentiment  or    more    faultless    taste.       The  splenilid 
chorus,  "He  saw  the  lovely  youth,"  from  Thforloni — 
of  which  Handel  thought  so  highly,  and  which,  each 
lime  it  is  heard,  mt.re  particularly   wdien   sung  as  it 
was  sung  yesterday,  must  incline  those  not  previous- 
ly aei|uainted  with  it  to  endorse  the  favorable  ojun- 
ion  of  the  master — followed  next  in  order.     The  cho- 
rus, like  the  air,  was  given  in  perfection,  and  formed 
a  worthy    climax    to    the    first    part  of   the  concert. 
Moreover,  as    Mr.   Sims   Kceves    transposed    "Waft 
her,  angels"  from  G  to  G  flat,  and  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Theodora  chorus  is  in  B  flat   minor,    the 
one  followed  the  other  as  naturally  as  any  two  of  the 
Liedtr  ohne  Wortc  of  Mendelssohn,   as   arranged  at 


the  interesting  "Recitals"  of  Mmo-  Arabella  Goil- 
dard  ;  and  the  transposition  seemed  to  have  been 
done  with  this  ])articular  object  in  view,  rather  than 
as  a  fair  protest  against  the  more  impracticable  pitch 
of  our  English  orchestras. 

The  second  part  was  "inaugurated"  with  a  glori- 
ous performance  of  the  overture  to  the  "Drnrs/'oiinl 
Ooprhnr."  To  this  succeeded  to  so-called  "Nightin- 
gale Chorus,"  from  Sulommi,  the  delicate  execution 
of  wdncb  was  beyoml  praise.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  melodious  jihrase  : — 

"Ye  zi'plivrfi,  soft  breiithinf?,  their  slumbers  prolong. 
While  iiiglittnpiles  lull  tliem  to  sleap  with  their  song" 

— or  than  the  charming  passages  in  ■which  the  migh- 
ty master,  not  for  the  first  (or  the  last)  time,  in  a 
sportive  mood,  makes  the  viidins  imitate  the  night- 
ingale's song.  Of  "Laseia  ch'io  pianga,"  from  the 
opera  of  fUnaldo,  and  "O  ruddier  than  the  cherry," 
the  burning  love  song  of  the  giant  I'olypheme  (Acis 
and  daldtea),  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  first  was 
given  with  genuine  expression  by  .Mile.  Tietjens.and 
the  last  with  such  wonderful  spirit  by  Mr.  Santlcy, 
that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Costa's  ]>raiseworthy  objection 
to  the  "encore"  system,  he  was  compelled  to  waive 
it  in  this  instance,  ami  to  begin  again  from  the  tdk- 
rjrn.  The  air,  "Where'er  you  walk,"  and  the  cho- 
rus, "Now,  Love,  that  everlasting  boy,"  from  Srinflc 
— an  opera  "after  the  manner  <.>(  an  oratorio,"  to 
wdiich  reference  was  made  in  our  detailed  account  of 
[be  general  rehearsal — came  next,  and  both  were 
right  welcome,  as  absolutely  new  things  to  the  large 
majority  of  those  present.  The  jiir  was  admiralty 
given  by  that  steadily  progressing  artist,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  ;  and  the  chorus,  as  admirably  delivcrerl,  im- 
pressed every  bearer  even  more  powerfidly  than  it 
liad  done  at  the  rehearsal.  The  other  pieces  in  the 
secotid  part  were  the  tranquil  duel,  "O  lovely  pence" 
{Jiid'is  Macrahinis]  ,  which,  as  sung  by  JHle.  Nils- 
son  and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolliy,  seemed  to  please  the 
audience  bevond  measure ;  the  long  and  elaborate 
air,  "Sweet  bird"  (flute  ohli/ii/nlo.  Mr.  Kadclill'e,  from 
the  Uoval  Italian  Opera),  extremely  well  sung  by 
Mme.  Lemmens-.Sberrington ;  and  the  magniticcnt 
chorus,  "The  many  rend  the  skies,"  from  Alexander's 
Feast,  which  was  even  more  finely  given  than  at  the 
general  rehearsal,  when  it  was  one  of  the  consjiicu- 
ous  features.  This  second  part,  in  its  way,  was  (piite 
equal  to  the  first.  There  was  not  a  "hitch,"  or  a 
weak  point,  to  be  noted  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
director  and  his  "4000"  followers  secnieil  one,  Jind 
the  indication  of  Mr.  Costa's  "baton"  were  obeyed 
with  such  unilevialing  promptitude  that  we  might  al- 
tnost  have  imagined  they  were  superfluous. 

'I'he  third  part  of  the  progrjimme  must  be  shortly 
dismissed.  It  commenced  with  one  of  the  grandest 
of  all  the  choruses  of  Handel,  "Immortal  Lord  of 
earth  and  skies,"  from  Deliorah,  and  included  the 
picturesque  aiul  splendid  scries  of  choruses  from 
SJmnon.  beginning  with  "From  the  censer  curling 
rise,"  and  cndinir  with  "Thus  rolling  surges" — com- 
prising idso  ".Music  spread  thy  voice  around," 
"Shake  the  dome,"  and  "Draw  the  tear  from  hope- 
less love"  (one  of  Handel's  most  pathetic  pieces). 
The  intervening  recitatives  and  airs  were  sung  by 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby.  Mile.  Tietjens  gave  the  quiet 
"Pious  Oi'gies,"  from  Juda^  Maeea!'a-Hs  :  Mme. 
Sainton,  the  no  less  cpiiet  "What  though  I  trace" 
(Snfonion)  ;  .Mile.  Carola,  the  jubilant  "Let  the  bright 
Seraphim"  {Samson),  from  which  she  omitted  the 
second  part,  and  in  wdneh  she  was  superbly  support- 
ed bv  Mr.  T\  Harper,  in  the  ohllinaio  trumjtet ;  Mile. 
K.dlogg,  "0,  had  I  .lubal's  lyre"  (from  ./oslnia),  one 
of  the  best  and  most  h-gitimafe  pieces  of  Handelian 
singing  of  the  dav  ;  and  Mr.  Sims  Tteeves,  the  irre- 
sistible war  song  (with  chorus)  from  .Tudaa  yiaeea- 
hrriis,  "Sound  an  alarm,"  in  his  own  incomparably 
animated  manner.  The  transposition  of  this  air  a 
tone  lower  robbed  it  of  not  one  atom  of  its  effect ; 
and,  in  all  probabilitv,  made  it  more  like  Handel's 
oricrinal  key  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  if  snug 
in  the  key  that  now  stands  for  what  Handel  meant  as 
"D,"  but  which,  had  Handel  been  alive  to  hear  it. 
he  would  have  mistaken  for  "E,"  or  thereabouts,  the 
pitch  being  now  vcrv  nearly  a  tone  higher  than  wdiat 
it  was  in  bis  time.  The  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repe- 
tition of  'iSound  an  alarm"  was,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  unprecedented  length  of 
the  cimcert  (fancy  four  hours  of  such  music,  even 
with  a  tolerably  long  interval  between  !),  very  prop- 
erly disregarded  by  Mr.  Costa.  And  so  the  concert 
eniled — as  it  hail  ended  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  186.') — with  the  perennial  trio  and  chorus 
from  .Toslnia  (now  always  introduced  in  Judas  Mac- 
ca?iat/s),  "See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  the  solo 
parts  in  the  trio  beim;  assigned  to  Mile.  Tietjens, 
Mile.  Carola,  and  Mme.  Sainton,  and  the  whole 
magnifieenlly  performed. 
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The  third  and  Last  performance  was  decidedly   the 


best  of  all.  The  day  o( Isrutl  in  E'/i/pt  has,  fioin  the 
eonimencemeri!,  been  the  day  ofihe  Ilandel  Frstiviil; 
and  so  it  proved  on  the  occasion  under  notice.  The 
wearher  was  splendid,  the  crowd  was  enormous,  and 
the  performance  was  unparalleled  in  our  remem- 
brance. If  further  testimony  had  been  required  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  very  grandest  of  all  choral 
works  is  the  biblical  oratoi  io  jxir  rjrfllinee  of  the 
mightiest  master  that  ever  made  the  choir  subservi- 
ent to  his  ends,  it  w-as  amply  furnished  yesterday  ; 
and  if  any  one  present  had  doidifed  whether  a  host  of 
singers  and  players  numbering  by  thousands  would 
be  able  to  overweight  Handel  in  Handel's  loftiest 
flights,  all  doubt  must  speedily  have  been  set  at  rest. 
The  splendor  of  the  music  has  long  been  recognized  ; 
the  splendor  of  the  execution  cannot  be  adequately 
described. 

The  oratorio  was  preceded  by  the  overture  to  the 
OeeasinnnI  Orafnrin,  the  brilliant  performance  of 
which,  by  the  orchestra  of  .'iOO  players,  made  even  a 
stronger  impression  than  at  the  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion on  Wednesday.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
ap|irofu'iately  chosen.  The  final  movement  of  the 
Oeeasionnl  overture,  a  pompous  ptocession  march, 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  )ilay  w-hile  the  multitude 
of  visitors  were  being  ushered  to  their  seats,  by  those 
very  courteous  getitlemcn — members,  we  believe,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society — who 
ofliciate  as  "stewards,"  or  masters  of  theceremonies. 
And  so  delighted  were  the  audience  with  this  same 
march  that  they  insisteil  upon  its  repetition  with  a 
vehemence  that  Mr.  Cnsta  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  resist  ;  and  so  it  was  played  again. 

Grand  as  was  the  performance  of  the  Messiah  on 
.Monday,  that  of  Asmi/  in  Eai/iit   yesterday    was  still 
grander.     From  first  to  last  it  was  almost  without  a 
flaw.     After  Mr,  ('ummincs  (as    at    the    Festival  of 
l.SC.'i)  had  declaimed  the    opening    lecitative,    "Now 
there  arose  a    new    King    over    I''gy!'*."    -lud    Mme. 
Sainton  had  delivered  the  solo,  "And  the  children  of 
I-rael  sighed,"    the    pathetic    double  chorus,    "And 
their  cry  came  up  to    God,"  in    which    the   griefs  of 
the  enslaved  people,  under   a  monarch  "that  knew 
not  Joseph,"  are  so  powerfully  set  fitrth,  gave  a  gen- 
uine f(u-etaste  of  the  choral  treat    that  was   in  store. 
AL'ain,  Mr.   Ciimmings    with    well  jdaced    emphasis, 
having  in  the  first  recitative,  "Then  sent  He  Moses," 
&e.,  aimounecd  the  first  miracle,  that  wonderful  cho- 
rus, "They  loathed  to  drink  of  the  river."  a  i'uguc  of 
the  gravest  character  (condensed  from  one  of  the  six 
fugues  for  the  harpsichord)  with  unaecustomed  inter- 
vals and  chromatic  }trogressions,  was  sung  in  jierfec- 
tion  by  the  gigantic  choir.     This  single  ch<;rus,  the 
first  of  the  marvellous  chain  of  choruses,  descriptive 
of    the    plagues,    inflicted    upon    the  Egyptians   by 
Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron,  was    remarkable  as  a 
contrast  to  the  eflect  of  the  double    chorus  that    pre- 
cedes and  the  double    choruses    that    follow   it,  and, 
with     the    single  intervention    of  the    contralto  air, 
"Their  land  brought  forth  frogs"   (one  of  the  mira- 
cles wdiieb  Handel  was  evidently  disinclined   to  illus- 
trate in  chorus),  proceed  in  utiinterrupted  suecessiot^ 
to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio.      How  tho 
ftir  was  sung  by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby   we   nt<'(\  not 
say.     The  choruses  from  this  point  to  the  termination 
of  /'rod'is  were  given  as  we  have  never    liearil  them 
given  before.     "Ho  spake  the  word,  and  there  came 
all  manner  of  flies."  one  of  the  mast   elaborate   and 
diflicnlt,  with  its  reiterations  of  the  opening  sentence, 
its  characteristic  passages    for  violins,  illustrative  of 
the  plague  "of  flies  and    lice  in  all  their   quarters," 
and  the  strikint:  iihraseology  of  its    concluding  sen- 
tence, where  "the  locusts  without  number"    are   des- 
cribed as  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
all  that  could  be  wished.     Of  "He    gave  them  hail- 
stones" it  is  hardly  necessary  to   speak.     This  mar- 
vellouslv  simple  and  as  marvellously  expressive  dou- 
ble cborns  was  more  than   ever   overpowering;  and, 
encored,  amid  a  storm  of  plaudits  from  every  side,  it 
was  repeated  as  a  matter   of  course.     More   admira- 
ble still,  because  more  arduous  and  trying,  was  tho 
sombre  and  expressive  choral  recitative,  "He  sent  a 
thick  darkness  over  all  the' land,"  in  which,  in  spite 
of  the  daring  and  unaccustomed  progressions  of  bar- 
monv,  the  intonation  of  the  singers,  up   to  the  very 
last  phrase    for   the    basses — "even    darkness   which 
might  be  felt"  was,    from    end   to   end,  unwavering. 
How  the  music  here  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  the  ver- 
bal text    was    sensibly  and   unanimously  felt.     The 
series  of  choruses   that  ensue— from  "He  smote  all 
the  firstborn  of  Egypt,"  to  "There  was  not  one  feeble 
person  among  their  tribes" — which  form  virlnally  a 
connected  piece,  was  without  exception,  superb.     In 
these  Handel's  singular  gentus  as    a    "word  painter" 
is  powerfully  evinced.     As  instances  may  he  cited  hi.s 
manner  of  setting,  at  a  special  point,  the  emphasized 
monosvUables,    "He— smote— the—  chief— of— .all — 
their— strength  ;"  the  lovely  and  suggestive   melody 
which  accompanies  the  sentence,  "But  as  for  his  peo- 
ple, He  led  Ihcm  forth  like  sheep  ,•'■  that  no  less  suggcs- 
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tivo  piissa^o,  ill  the  fiifrtioil  style,  "lie  l)roii{;lit  them 
out,  with  silver  iiud  nolil" — in  wliieli  it  lias,  not  iilto- 
gcther  extriiviip;mitly,  Iieeii  i-eniMikcd  that  "inie  inifjht 
altnost  sec  tlie  precious  inetiils  glitter  niid  liCiii'  them 
clink  ;"  anil,  last  and  ]ierhn]is  finest,  the  triuni|diaMt 
asseveration,  "not  one  ieehle  jierson"  so  persistently 
and  ohstinalely  reiterated.  All  this  was  admirable; 
and  most  espe(^ially  to  ho  ]naised  was  the  exquisitely 
suhdued  jiiaiw,  whenever  the  tuneful  pastoral  phrase, 
"He  led  them  I'orth  like  sheep,"  oecurs.  Skipping 
the  staid  and  soinewdiat  ri^'id  fiigal  eliorus,  "Egypt 
was  glad  when  they  departed,"  a  eonneetod  series 
next  oceurs,  even  grander  atid  tnoro  impressive  than 
what  has  gone  before.  We  need  scarcely  name  the 
sublime  (h-claration.  "He  rebuked  the  Kcd  Sea,"  in 
which  the  chorus  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  its 
eloipient  sequel  ("/Jm»/s-.s?";»o"),  "And  it  was  dried 
np  ;"  "He  led  thctn  through  the  deep  ;"  and  "Rut 
tlie  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies."  The  large 
and  stalely  theme  of  "He  led  them  through  the  deep," 
given  out  first  by  the  basses,  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  E.rodn^,  is  graphically  suggestive  of  the  miracit- 
lous  passage  of  the  chosen  people  through  the  divid- 
ed sea  ;  while  the  wonderful  peroration,  telling  ns, 
repeatedly  and  repeatedly,  that  not  one  of  the  enemy 
is  left,  and  narrating  the  story  of  their  annihilation, 
is  a  fitting  climax.  The  execution  of  this,  as  of  the 
solemn  chorus,  "And  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and 
believed  the  Lord  by  his  servant  Moses,"  which  ter- 
minates the  first  part  of  hrai:l  in  I^fji/pt,  was  worthy 
of  the  music.     More  we  cannot  sav. 

The  second  part,  the  Son:j  of  Mosps  (written  first, 
as  all  know  who  interest  themselves  in  Handel's  bio- 
graphy), is  even  sublimer  than  E.rodns  itself  Here 
the  miracles,  in  E.rodns  one  by  one  described,  are 
referred  to  in  the  midst  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  The  choruses  belonging  to  the  Sonf)  of 
itoses  arc  far  more  complex  and  elaborate  than  the 
choruses  in  the  opening  section  of  the  oratorio.  But 
from  first  to  last — from  "Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sang  this  song  unto  the  Lord,"  with  which  it 
jubilantly  sets  out,  to  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  with  wdn'ch  it  as  jubi- 
lantly comes  to  an  end,  both  including  the  splendid 
episode,  "The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into  the  sea," — they  were  as  admirably  given  as  any 
of  those  already  enumerated.  Two  of  the  most  difH- 
cult  among  them,  the  two  most  difficult,  in  short,  in 
the  entire  work — "And  with  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils 
the  waters  were  gathered  together,"  and  "Thg  peo- 
ple shall  hear  and  be  afraid  " — were  sitng  with  as 
much  precision  and  as  much  delicate  observance  of 
"light  and  shade"  as  if  they  had  been  the  simplest, 
instead  of  the  most  intricate  of  them  all.  These 
were  for  many  years,  more  or  less  stumbling  blocks 
at  the  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
in  Exeter  Hall ;  but  now  we  heard  them,  in  little 
short  of  perfection,  from  a  chorus  counting  by  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds.  So  much  for  the  contin- 
uous study  of  Handel's  choruses  going  on,  not  merely 
in  London,  but  in  the  country,  during  the  three  years' 
interval  that  separates  one  Festival  from  another  ;  so 
much,  also,  for  the  improvement  in  choral  singing 
generally  all  over  England — no  little  of  which  may 
be  more  or  less  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  to  that  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society's  own  child,  the  "Handel  Festi- 
val." The  only  instance  in  tlie  second  part  where 
the  slightest  wavering  was  detected,  and  where  Mr. 
Costa's  unequalled  skill  in  putting  things  right  was 
manifested  with  its  wonted  readiness,  occurred  in 
the  very  trying  chorus,  "And  with  the  blast  of  Thy 
nostrils,"  of  which  that  wonderfully  descriptive  pas- 
sage, "And  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap," 
and  that  otlier  no  less  descriptive,  "And  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,"  are  promi- 
nent features.  Here  an  occasional  tendency  to  un- 
steadiness was  immediately  corrected  as  if  by  magic. 
This  secret  possessed  by  Mr.  Costa  would  he  an  in- 
valuable boon  if  communicated  to  the  world  of  con- 
ductors at  large.  Among  other  retnarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  choral  power  and  precision  in  the  Sonq  of 
AJosrs  must  be  named  the  exhilarating  double  chorus, 
"Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in 
power,"  and  that  most  characteristic  piece  of  "word- 
painting  "  among  all  the  fugued  choruses,  "Thou 
sentest  forth  Thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as 
stubble  " — the  last  of  wliich  more  especially  is  not 
often  so  fortunate  as  to  go  from  end  to  end  as  might 
be  wished.  But  to  leave  the  choruses,  which  in  h)-ael 
are  so  numerous,  varied,  and  superb,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  forget  other  parts  of  the  oratorio  by  no 
means  undeserving  attention,  it  may  suffice  to  add 
that  the  final  chorus,  "The  horse  and  his  rider" — 
the  recitatives  of  iVIiriam  the  prophetess,  which  usher 
it  in,  being  declaimed  with  consummate  skill  by 
Mdlle.  Tiotjens — was  a  fitting  and  pompous  eliraax 
to  the  whole. 

The  airs  and  duets  of  Isrnel  in  Egypt,  tliough  eve- 
ry one  of  them  is  excellent,  are  overshadowed  by  the 


colossal  proportions  of  the  choruses.  About  the 
little  there  is  of  "solo"  in  the  fiist  part  wo  have 
spoken.  In  the  sei'ond  a  great  deal  more  occurs. 
The  three  duets  were  all  well  sung — "The  Lord  is 
my  strength,"  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  Madame  Hu- 
dcrsdortf;  "The  I>ord  is  a  man  of  war,"  by  Mdme. 
Saintfui  and  Signor  h^oli  (encored  unanimously,  in 
accordance  with  a  longpreviniing  custom)  ;  and 
"Thou  in  Thy  mercy,"  hy  Madame  Sainton-Dolby 
and  Mr.  Cnmmings — whose  exertions,  by  the  way, 
during  the  Festival  week  demand  a  word  of  hearty 
recognition.  The  first  of  these  duets  is  plaintive,  the 
second  animated,  warlike,  and  declamatory,  the  third 
peaeefnl  and  fervently  devotional.  Each  is  in  Han- 
del's most  finished  stvie,  and  serves  to  exhibit  in  its 
particular  sentiment  the  variety  of  emotional  expres- 
sion he  invariably  had  at  command.  The  two  airs, 
"Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  winil,"  for  soprano,  and 
"Thou  sbalt  bring  litem  in,"  for  contralto,  were  re- 
spectively assigned  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby.  The  first,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
melodious  beauty,  is  remarkable  for  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  examples  of  Handel's  employment  of  the 
ancient  expedient  of  a  "ground  bass,"  was  admira- 
bly given  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  the  second  with  true 
Handelian  expression  hy  Madame  Sainton,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  of  Handelian  singers.  But  at 
this  Festival,  as  at  every  Handel  Festival  that  has 
been  held,  beginning  with  the  liold  experiment  in 
18.57,  the  sensation  of  the  week  was  produced  by 
"The  enemy  said,  'I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,'  " 
&c. ,  an  air  which  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  has  made  his 
own,  and  which  to  sing  after  him  would  be  an  un- 
grateful task  for  any  other  living  tenor.  This  superb 
air  was,  if  possible,  sung  yesterday  by  Mr.  Reeves 
more  magnificently  than  on  any  previous  occasion — 
magnificently  as,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  musi- 
cal readers,  ho  has  so  often  sung  it.  He  gave  it,  in- 
deed, with  a  power  of  voice,  a  vigorous  accent,  a 
truth  of  intonation,  a  fltiency,  sustained  from  end  to 
end,  a  fire  and  an  enthusiasm  which  we  never  re- 
member excelled.  Every  phrase  had  its  well  ex- 
pressed meaning  ;  every  note  told — even  in  the  most 
rapid  enunciation  of  hravnra  passages.  Its  efl^ect 
was  literally  "electrical,"  and  at  the  end  a  storm  of 
applause  broke  out  from  every  part  of  the  building, 
in  which  the  singers  and  players  in  the  orchestra  un- 
animously joined.  To  resist  the  encore  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible,  even  for  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  avowed  enemy  of  encores,  and  the  air  was  re- 
peated with  the  same  power  and  unflagging  anima- 
tion as  before.  A  more  marked  impression  was 
never  produced  by  a  solo  performance.  The  20,000 
ro.se  at  Mr.  Reeves,  as  the  pit,  according  to  Edmund 
Kean,  on  some  memorable  occasion,  rose  at  Edmund 
Kean . 

At  the  end  of  the  oratorio,  as  at  previous  commem- 
orations, the  National  Anthem  was  given  (by  cho- 
rus and  orchestra — precisely  as  it  was  given  on  Mon- 
day). Then  there  was  a  loud  and  universal  cry  of 
"Costa,"  to  which  the  indomitable  conductor  of  the 
Handel  Festival  responded  by  repeated  bows,  retir- 
ing amid  applause  that  seemed  as  though  it  would 
never  cease.  Mr.  Bowley,  too,  the  energetic  general 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  whom  the  organi- 
zation of  these  triennial  gatherings  is  principally  due, 
was  loudly  called  for,  but  though  he  might  graceful- 
ly have  done  so  he  made  no  appearance. 

The  numbers  were. — Admission  by  season  tickets, 
13,809  ;  on  payment,  9,292  ;    total  visitors,  23,101. 

Saturrhi/,  June  20. 

It  is  impossible  just  at  present  to  obtain  anything 
like  an  accurate  financial  account  of  the  results  of 
last  week's  series  of  performances.  A  comparison, 
however,  between  the  numbers  of  pcrsotis  who  vis- 
ited the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  last  Handel  Festival, 
in  1865,  and  those  who  have  attended  the  present 
meeting,  may  help  to  some  estimate  as  to  which  was 
the  more  successful  of  the  two.  Subjoined  is  the 
official  statement ; — 

1865.  1868. 

Rehearsal    15,420 

First  Pay     13.fi77 

Second  Day 14.91.5 

Third  Day 15,42'2 


Total 


59,434 


Rehearsal      15,597 

First  Day      19,217 

Second  Day 21 ,550 

Third  Day    23.101 


Total    79,465 


The  Footsteps  of  Song. 

BT   JULIA    TV.VRD    HOTVE. 

[We  arc  permitted  to  print  the  following  Poem,   written   by 
request  for  the  closing  Summer  Concert  of  the  New   England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  read  by  theautbor,  at  the  Bo,ston 
Music  Hall,  on  Jlonday  evening,  .Tuly  6, 1S6S.] 
If  you  will  call  me,  come  with  raS.  I'll  lead  yon  far 

away 
From  the  limits  of  our  Music  H.all,  the  aspects  of  to- 
day. 


We'll  close  this  glittering   door  of  life,    and  in   dark 

memory  scan 
The  childhood  of  the  art  wo  praise,   the   infancy   of 


Not  vain  should  be  this  retrospect ;  the  faith  fond  na- 
tures have 

Follows  beloved  footsteps  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  ; 

And  he  who  won  with  manhood's  grief  the  blessings 
we  enjoy, 

Our  hearts  delight  to  think  of  him  a  little  baby  boy. 

Art  builded  him  a  nursery  in  many  a  palace  fair, 
His  mother  in  the  Pitti  proud  doth  tend  her  offspring 

rare ; 
And  they,  whose  wonder  gifts  nor  Prince  nor  Prelate 

thinks  to  scorn, 
Lift  o'er  the  altar  and  the  throne  the  babe  in  manger 

bom. 

I  have  no  pencil,  heaven-imbued,  to  paint  a  theme 

so  great, 
Nor  asks  onr  Goddess  to  be  throned   in   such   trans- 

cendant  state, 
So  I  with  humble  instrument   may  praise  her  varied 

power 
Who  fills  the  marble  palaces,  who   thrills   the  leafy 

bower. 

"When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young."  Sure 
that  was  long  ago. 

But  was  she  ever  young  or  old,  like  humankind,  I 
trow? 

The  world,  that  out  of  chaos  came,  from  childhood 
grows  to  ago  : — 

Serenely  with  the  stars  she  sits,  and  turns  the  teem- 
ing page. 

She  was  not  seen,  she  was  not  heard,  till   man,  with 

piteous  shrift 
Of  need  and  insuflieiency,  received  her  golden  gift. 
The  state  was  wrought  with  bars  of  song,  the  temple 

and  the  throne  ; 
The  virtues  first  of  measure  came,  that  measure  was 

her  own. 

Her  mystic  meaning  breathed  itself  in  poor  and  rus- 
tic toys. 

The  lyre  its  simple  twanging  made,  the  pipes  their 
feeble  noise. 

The  Satyr  of  the  mountain  cave,  the  Dryads  of  the 
grove 

Her  help  did  make  intelligent.  She  taught  the 
speech  of  love. 

Grief  rang  his  own  sharp  sentence  out,   and  soothed 

himself  to  rest, 
The  dignity  of  utterance  made  even  sorrow  blest ; 
Man  withers  not  in  speechless  pain,  ungifted  like  the 

brute, 
But  pleads  his  own  indignant  cause,    'gainst   Nature 

dread  and  mute. 

Old  legends  keep  the  name  of  one  so  duteous  and  so 
deep, 

That  rocks  .and  trees  obeyed  his  call,  and  felt  his 
master  sweep. 

Fair  fable  of  surpassing  powers  we  lisp  in  force  and 
fate. 

Thus,  waiting  Music's  magic  spell,  we  rest  inani- 
mate. 

I  see  the  stately  theatres  unfold  their  marble  round. 
Upon  the   rocks   of  Caucasus   the   Titan    struggles 

bound. 
Uncomforted  of  sea  or  sky,  he  falters  not  for  pain. 
But  keeps  the  purpose  that  outlasts  the  adamantine 

chain. 

The  bird  that  by  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  plume  his 

haughty  wing. 
Tells  of  the  life  he  cannot  waste,  the  hero  snlTering. 
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The  God,  who  never  felt  a  pang  his  magic  conld  not 

cure, 
Is  conquered  liy  the  mortal's  power,  the  will  that  can 

endure. 

The  gracious  classic   histories    present  their   lessons 

fair, 
False  Ph.-c(!ra  fevers  for  a  heart  that  spurns  her  guilty 

prayer, 
Orestes  with  his  dark  mates  sits,   and  Jason's  crafty 

wife 
Contrives  the  poisoned  wedding  gifts   that   steal  her 

rival's  life. 

Beneath  the  cloudless  heaven  of  Greece,   how   fair 

that  sunlit  stage, 
The  poet's  shining  characters  upon  a  sapphire  page  ! 
Like  stars,  that  on  God's  highway  move  by  mystical 

control. 
Those  glowing  forms  of  passion   mark   the   orbit  of 

the  soul. 

Close  nestling  in  the  orchestra,  the  flutes  and  citherns 
vie 

With  the  unfolding  argument,  the  act  accompany  ; 

The  chorus  rings  its  rliythms  out,  wliere  sense  with 
pathos  blends, 

And  wlien  the  need  grows  imminent,  the  God  him- 
self descends. 

Another  hand  doth  beckon  me  ;    beside   his    father's 

sheep 
A  stripling  tunes  his  rustic  harp,  his    tuneful    watch 

dolh  keep. 
No  skill  of  sword  or  shield  has  lie, but  fiery  minstrelsy 
Lends  him  the  spirit  wings  that  win   the   heights  of 

victory. 

The  psalm  that  glorifies  the  age,    divinely  deep  and 

true, 
lie  dreamed  from   that   horizon    vast,   whoso   starry 

state  he  knew  ; 
A  cliampion   blest,   a   monarch    crowned,    the   later 

world  iloth  own 
The  contpiesi  of  the  song  that   could   Raul's    bosom 

fiend  dethrone. 

Oh  !  many  a  weary  pilgrimage  that  falls  on  human- 
kin.l 

Grows  joyous  by  that  master  failh,  that  music- 
moulded  mind. 

Ry  Jordan's  river  low  we  sit,  and  distant  loves  recall, 

And  Jordan  grows  a  line  of  light,  and  God  delivers 
all. 

From  these  (air  cradles  of  our  race,  whose  infant 
neeil  anil  cry 

Found  answer  in  the  mother  voice,  the  loving  lullabv, 

To  sterner  manhood  wo  must  pass,  a  shriller  chal- 
lenge hear, 

Where  on  the  seven  crested  hills  Rome  lifts  her 
front  severe. 

Illustrious  twins  the  she-wolf  nursed,  great   births  o'' 

power  and  law. 
On  Tiber's  shore  she   stood    at    bay,   and   held    the 

world  in  awe ; 
While  from  those   gates   where   Justice   dwelt,    and 

Reason  held  her  rule, 
A  band  of  civic  glories  marched  to  keep  mankind  at 

school. 

For  them  resounds   the  lituan  tube,    the  trumpet  of 

command. 
The  shield   upon   the  fearless    breast,    the   spear  in 

sinewy  hand ; 
Nor  wanted  they   the  softer   tones   that   soothe  the 

bitter  strife, 
When  Virgil  sang  the  end  of  Troy,  and  Horace,  love 

and  life  : 

"I  builded  me  a  monument,  more  permanent  than 
brass, 

A  pyramid  above  the  height  of  regal  seats  that  pass  ; 
The  biting  rain  shall  mar  it  not,  the  wind  with  pow- 
erless spite 


Shall  turn  his  fury  otherwhere,  and  curb  his  van- 
quished might. 

"The  series  of  the  years,  the  flight  of  time  I  shall  not 
fear. 

Of  whom  not  every  thing  shall  pass  the  funeral  lim- 
its drear. 

My  praise  shall  grow  in  regions  far,  in  days  as  long 
to  come. 

As  priest  and  silent  virgin  climh  the  master  shrine  of 
Rome." 

Again  I  hid  you  pause  and  look,  where,  in  a  cham- 
ber dim. 

The  Master  breaks  the  bread  of  dole,  and  sings  the 
parting  hymn. 

"Remember  me."  We  hear  him  still,  and  keep, 
with  answering  breath. 

The  record  of  bis  tenderness,  in  living  and  in  death. 

Far  as  the  Roman  catacombs,  deep   winding  in  the 

earth. 
The  echo  of  that  music  breathes,    low    stifled   at   its 

birth  ; 
"Et  rrs-nrrfxit,"  they  exclaim,  wliose  hidden  doctrine 

waits 
To  weave  the  web  of  circumstance,    and    mould    the 

form  of  states. 

The  shrine  of  ,Tove  is  overthrown,    his   eagle    leaves 

tb.'  sky 
Where  burns  a  brighter  messenger,  a  light  that  will 

not  die. 
Brave  rode  the  monarch  at  the  front,   but    chief  and 

ranks  fell  down 
Before   the  pledge   of  victory,   llie   cross   above  the 

crown. 

But  coniiuest  has  its  ebb  and   flow,  its  pn-an  and   its 

dirge, 
As  fill  and  empty  human  hearts,  as  billows  suck  and 

surge. 
The  glowing  empire  of  the  Fast  forsook    its    broken 

line, 
And  Fcntlered  to  the  trampling   liordo  the  pearls  of 

l*aicstine. 

I'or  Nature,  in  rude  bosoms  pent,  maintains  her  lord. 

ly  way 
A'.;niusf  pale  arts  of  liixurv,  nn<l  law's  despotic  swav; 
And  Ji'sii's  olives  soolheil  no    more   the    Cliristian's 

earnest  dream, 
Profaned  and  plundered,  like  the   groves   of  Plato's 

Academe. 

And  after    that    consummate    light,  that  Pentecostal 

flame, 
Tiie  darkness  of  the  Gods  removed  (Ui  all  the  nali()ns 

came  ; 
For  Pan  was  dead,  and  Jesii    risen,  whose   truth  in 

infancy 
Rough  nurse  and  bitter  birthplace  had,  compelled  to 

fast  and  fice. 

Then  slowly  man  to  man  appeared,  as  star  to  star  on 
bighl 

And  mountains  and  morasses  teemed  with  dark  hu- 
manity ; 

While  fiery  Gaul  and  fruitful  Spain  yet  bore  the  Ro- 
man yoke, 

Lo  !  from  his  dim  Pruidic  isle  the  distant  Briton 
spoke. 

From  South  to  North,  from  East  to  West,  the  waves 
grew  never  still 

That  bore  tlie  circling  sympathy  of  human  good  and 
ill; 

The  harmonies  that  gathered  there  no  further  silence 
knew, 

As  starts  a  babe  with  pulse  that  thrills  his  whole  ex- 
istence through. 

Song  came,  and    carried   succor   back.     With    mail 

upon  their  breasts. 
The  grim    Crusaders  took    their    way,   remote  and 

dreaded  guests. 


"Restore  the  sacred  tomb  of  Christ,"  demands  their 

battle  cry, 
"We  gladly  yield  our  blood  for  him,  who  for  oar  weal 

did  die." 

The  valiant  summons  swelled  and  sank,  for  not  with 

martial  power 
The  kingdom  comes  who.se   silent  growth    o'ertakes 

the  sleeping  hour; 
The  sceptre  briefly    they   retained,   the   crown    doth 

still  belong 
To  those  whose  deeds  of  bravery  survive  in    Tasso's 

song. 

But  musie  two-fold  measure  has,  the   plummet  and 

the  square. 
And  all    masonic  mysteries   her   moulding   impress 

wear. 
Now  rose  the  mighty  minster  up,  as  human  hearts 

aspire. 
Its  arches  lifted  to  infold  the  soul's  prophetic  fire. 

Of  those  grand  days  the    voice   and  tune  to  us  are 

wholly  lost. 
We  read  their  purpose  in  the  stone,  fine   scidptured 

and  embossed, 
In  mass  book   and    in    ritual,    in    pageant    old    and 

fpiaint. 
In  rainbows  lighting  solemn  aisles,  witli  virgin  and 

with  saint. 

But  Faith  L'rew  feeble  in  her  cage,  and  sickened, near 

to  die. 
While  ventured  none  to  ope    the   door,    and    let   the 

captive  fly. 
Till  one  clear  voice  from  cloister   broke,   from    mass 

and  vespers  fair, 
"A  fortress  is  our  God,"  it  sang,  "in  freedom  let  ns 

dare. 

"The  form  is  but  the  picture  of  the  truth    within  the 

heart. 
The  bonds  of  custom  give  ns  not  the  miracles  of  art ; 
Trust  we  the  inner  thought,  revealed  in  doctrine  and 

in  rhyme, 
And  build  no  prison  to  resist  the  prophecies  of  time." 

I  follow  now  a  sailor's  song,  a  chorus  rudelv  trolled 

Of  courage  fi)r  the  new  world  sails,  disdainful  of  the 
old  ; 

The  master  walks  the  narrow  deck,  and  threads  the 
boundless  sea, 

Seeking  the  outlet  of  the  age,  through  pain  and  jeop- 
ardy. 

And  Musie  in  his  sails  went  forth,  who  travels  every 

where. 
To  consecrate  the  virgin  land  with  order   and  with 

prayer ; 
Well  pleased  that  new   found    realm    she  trod,    but 

■veiled  her  brow  for  shame, 
And  quenched  her  flaming  utterance  when  dark  Pi" 

zarro  came. 

The  Saxon  sends  his  mission,  too,    a   band   of  stern 

intent, 
With  all  life's  broad  machinery  for  work   and    wor- 

.ship  pent ; 
Firm  from  the  Mayflower's  deck  doth  rise,   at  dawn 

and  closing  day. 
The  strophe  of  the  manhood  that  the  Stuarts  chased 

away. 

Not  broadly  did  its  measure  run,  the  shrill  and  nasal 

psalm. 
Which  yet  in  wounded  spirits    breathed   deep  peace 

and  patience  calm  ; 
That  music  held  them  thrice  resolved,  and  hung  its 

silvery  shield 
Between  the  savage  warwlioop  and   the  hearts  that 

would  not  yield. 

Then  Faith,  the  Orpheus  of  our   day,   walked   thro' 

the  untrodden  wild. 
Order  and  form  did  follow  fast,  and   hill    and   forest 

smiled. 
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Kocks  into  pjrncious  sli!i])efi  were  \viTiii;;lit,    and    lofiv 

trees  InicI  low, 
Till  in  uroen  ways   tlio  tlirifty    A^,'C   ill'l    journey  to 

.•mil  fro. 

Yet  liiii-k  to  Knropc  flits  my  soni,',  to  certain  tie-wi(,'s 

uranil, 
Crowned  in  immortal  stale  beyond    llic    monarch    of 

the  land. 
There  Ilandel'.s  wit  of  weighty  mould    the  wondrous 

Icironil  dreamed. 
That  lifts  our  hearts  at    Christmas    tide,    from    trash 

and  toil  redeemed. 

And  Haydn  wrought  "on  mighty  pens,"   and  earth, 

"with  verdure  clad," 
In  him  her  blest  interpreter,  her  tuneful  teacher  had. 
And  he  who  stands  in  metal  herc,*with  heavenly  care 

and  haste, 
Filled  high  the  costly  cup  of  joy  he  gave   and  could 

not  taste. 

Oh    friends !   I  meet    you    here   to-dav,    in    precincts 

loved  of  all. 
This  is  the  home  of  our  delight,  our   pleasant  Music 

Hall. 
Here  rank  on  rank  the   singers   rise,   the    well  tuned 

strings  hclow 
With  reeds  and  fiery  brasses  blend,  to  give  the  goods 

we  know. 

And  churches  bristle  thro'  the  land,  and  chambers  of 

debate. 
And  halls  where  sleepy  judges  sit,   and   ministers  of 

state ; 
And  banks  where  golden  treasure  hides,  while  paper 

flies  about. 
No  matter  how  it  enters  in,  it  never  can  get  out. 

But  this  shall  he  our  temple,  whene'er  a  harmless  sac- 
rifice 

Of  willing  hands  and  loving  hearts  in  melody  shall 
rise ; 

The  paper  that  is  gathered  here,  in  golden  song  re- 
turns, 

And  all  our  strivings  end  in  peace,  for  which  all  Na- 
ture yearns. 

For  we  have  had  our  discords,    when    the   dominant 

abroad 
Controlled  our  modulations,  kept   us   manacled  and 

awed, 
Until  a  certain  saucy  tuno  our  drums    and    fifes    did 

play. 
And  "Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town,"  and  Bull,  he 

went  away. 

Then  grew  our  untaught  symphony,  until  from  shore 
to  shore 

It  grasped  the  sister  oceans,  and  the  northern  tor- 
rents' roar. 

The  mountain  passes  staid  it  not,  the  wide  nnwatered 
plains, 

The  flinty  soil  grew  merciful,  and  yielded  golden 
gains. 

It  grew  until  its  very  growth  new  sharps  and  minors 
woke. 

Till,  strained  with  distance  and  with  doubt,  the  bond 
of  friendship  broke  ; 

And  battle  cry  to  p.^van  changed,  and  pa'an  changed 
to  knell. 

Before  the  shriek  of  agony  that  marked  where  Lin- 
coln fell. 

The  bow  that  from  the  tempest  springs,  has  seven 
sister  rays. 

Whose  numbers  mate  the  notes  that  range  in  Na- 
ture's hymn  of  jjraise. 

No  storm  that  rears  its  horrors  high,  in  wild.  Titanic 
mood. 

But  yields  to  that  fair  messenger,  that  harbinger  of 
good. 


The  seven  notes  are  lent  to  us  for  wide  and  weighty 
Ibeines, 

To  follow  hidden  meanings  out,  to  cope  with  mystic 
dreams. 

Though  all  Creation  stand  aghast  at  dissonants  ab- 
horred, 

It  knows  a  never  failing  hand  that  strikes  the  master 
chord. 

That  band  doth  loose   terrific   powers    that  agonize 

and  smite, 
That  hand  upon  the  bow  of  peace   its  prophecy  doth 

write  ; 
That  hand  maintains  its  argutnent,  to  hearing  and  to 

sight, 
It  bears  the  crown  of  harmony,  the  victories  of  light. 

*  Crawford's  statue  of  Beethoven. 


§lDtgj)f  s  lonrnjtl  of  Ifliisit. 
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The  Catholicity  of  Music. 

Music  is  religious  and  prophetic.  SIio  is  the 
real  Sibyl,  chanting  evermore  of  unity.  Over 
wilr],  waste  oceans  of  discord  floats  her  silvery 
voice,  the  harbinger  of  love  and  hope.  Every 
genuine  strain  of  music  is  a  serene  prayer,  or 
bold,  inspired  demand,  to  be  united  with  all,  at 
the  Heart  of  all  things.  Her  appeal  to  the  world 
is  more  lovino;  than  the  world  can  yet  appreciate. 
Kings  and  statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs,  and 
men  of  theories,  would  stand  aside  from  their  own 
over-rated  occupations  to  listen  to  her  voice,  if 
they  knew  how  nearly  it  concerned  them,  how 
mnch  more  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
and  how  clearly  she  forefeels  humanity's  great 
destiny.  The  soul  that  is  truly  receptive  of  mu- 
sic learns  angelic  wisdom,  and  grows  more  child- 
like with  experience.  The  sort  of  experience 
which  music  gives  does  not  plough  cunning  fur- 
rows in  the  brow  of  the  fresh  soul,  nor  darken  its 
expressive  face  by  knitting  there  the  tangled 
lines  of  Satan.  Here,  the  most  deeply  initiated 
arc  in  spirit  the  most  youthful  ;  and  Hope  de- 
lights to  wait  on  them. 

The  sentiment  of  unity,  strongest  and  deepest 
sentiment  in  man,  the  great  affection  into  which 
all  his  atlections  flow — to  find,  not  lose  theiu- 
selves;  which  looks  to  the  Source  ■rfhen  little 
wants  conflict,  and  straightway  they  are  recon- 
ciled in  emulous  ardor  for  the  glory  of  the  whole  ; 
which  lifts  a  man  above  the  thought  of  self,  by 
making  him  in  every  sense  full}'  himself,  by  re- 
uniting his  prismatic,  party-colored  passions  into 
one  which  is  as  clear  and  universal  as  the  light; 
the  sentiment  which  seeks  only  universal  harmo- 
ny and  order,  so  that  all  things,  whether  of  the 
inner  or  of  the  outer  world,  may  be  perfectly 
transparent  to  the  love  in  which  they  have  their 
being,  and  that  the  sole  condition  of  all  peace 
and  happiness,  the  consciousness  of  one  in  all  and 
all  in  one,  may  never  more  be  wanting; — that  is 
what  the  common  sense  of  mankind  means  by 
the  religious  sentiment, — that  is  the  pure  essence 
of  religion.  Music  is  its  natural  language,  the 
chief  rite  of  its  worship,  the  rite  which  cannot 
lose  its  sacredness  ;  for  music  cannot  cease  to  be 
harmony,  cannot  cease  to  symbolize  the  sacred 
relationship  of  each  to  all,  cannot  contract  a 
taint,  any  more  than  the  sunbeam  which  shines 
into  all  corners.  Music  cannot  narrow  or  cloak 
the  message   which   it   bears  ;  it   cannot    lie  ;  it 


cannot  raise  questions  in  (he  mind,  or  excite  any 
other  than  a  pure  enthusiam.  It  is  (iod's  alpha- 
bet, and  not  man's,  unalterable  and  unperverta- 
ble  :  .suited  for  the  harmony  of  the  human  pas- 
sions and  affections ;  and  sent  us,  in  this  their 
long  winter  of  disharmony  and  strife,  to  be  a 
perpetual  type  and  monitor,  rather  say  an  actual 
foretaste,  of  that  harmony  which  must  yet  come. 
How  could  there  be  religion  without  music  ^  That 
sentiment  would  create  it  again,  would  evoke  its 
elements  out  of  the  completest  jargon  of  dis- 
cords, if  the  scale  and  the  accords,  and  all  the 
use  of  instruments,  were  forgotten.  Let  that 
feeling  deepen  in  our  nation,  and  absorb  its  indi- 
vidual ambitions,  and  we  shall  have  our  musie 
greater  than  the  world  has  known. 

There  was  an  age  of  faith,  though  the  doctri- 
nal statements  and  the  forms  thereof  were  nar- 
row. Art,  however,  freed  the  spirit  which  the 
priest  imprisoned.  Music,  above  all,  woke  to  ce- 
lestial power  and  beauty  in  the  bosom  of  a  be- 
lieving though  an  ignorant  age.  The  Catholic 
church  did  not  neglect  this  great  secret  of  ex- 
pression and  of  influence  ;  and  the  beautiful  free 
servant  served  it  in  a  larger  spirit  than  itself  had 
dreamed  of.  Where  it  could  not  teach  the  Bi- 
ble, where  its  own  formal  interpretations  thereof 
were  perhaps  little  better  than  stones  for  bread, 
it  could  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  of  all 
love  and  sanctity  into  the  most  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  worshipper,  through  its  sublime  Mass- 
es, at  once  so  joyous  and  so  solemn,  so  soul-sub- 
duing and  so  exalting,  so  full  of  tenderness, 
so  full  of  rapture  uncontrollable,  so  confident  and 
so  devout.  In  these,  the  hearer  did,  for  the  time 
being,  actually  Uve  celestial  states.  The  mystery 
of  the  cross  and  the  ascension,  the  glorious  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  not  reason- 
ed out  to  his  understanding,  but  passed  through 
his  very  soul,  like  an  experience,  in  these  all- 
permeating  clouds  of  sound ;  and  so  the  religion 
became  in  him  an  emotion,  which  could  not  so 
easily  become  a  thought,  which  had  better  not 
become  such  thought  as  the  opinionated  teachers 
of  the  visible  church  would  give  him.  The 
words  of  the  Credo  never  yet  went  down  with  all 
minds ;  but  their  general  tenor  is  universal,  and 
music  is  altogether  so.  Music  extracts  and  em- 
bodies only  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  that  inmost 
life  of  it  which  all  feel,  and  miraculously  revivi- 
fies and  transfigures  the  cold  statements  of  the 
understanding  with  the  warm  faith  of  feehng. 
In  music  there  is  no  controversy  ;  in  music  there 
are  no  opinions  :  its  springs  are  deeper  than  the 
foundations  of  any  of  these  partition  walls,  and 
its  breath  floats  undivided  over  all  their  summits. 
Less  danger  to  the  Catholic  whose  head  is  cloud- 
ed bj'  dull  superstitions,  so  long  as  his  heart  is 
nourished  and  united  with  the  life  of  all  lives  by 
this  refreshing  dew  ! 

The  growing  disposition,  here  and  there, 
among  select  musical  circles,  to  cultivate  acquain- 
tance with  this  form  of  musie,  is  a  good  sign. 
What  has  been  called  sacred  music  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  least  sacred  in  everything  but 
the  nau>e,  and  the  forced  reverence  paid  to  it. 
With  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  the  soul  of  na- 
ture also  was  sappressed  i  and  the  free  spirit  of 
music  found  small  sphere  amid  our  loud  jvotest- 
ine/s.  A  joyless  religion  of  the  intellect  merely, 
which  could  almost  find  fault  with  the  sun's  shin- 
ing, closed  every  pore  of  the  self-mortified  and 
frozen  soul  against  the  subtle,  insinuating  warmth 
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of  this  most  eloquent  apostle  of  GoJ.  Tlie  sub- 
lime sincerity  of  tliat  wintry  eneriiy  of  self-deni- 
al havinn;  for  tlie  most  part  passed  away,  and  thg 
hearts  oi'tlie  descendants  of  the  PiloHma  having 
become  opened  to  all  worldly  influences,  why 
should  they  not  be  also  visited  by  the  heavenly 
corrective  of  holy  and  enchanting  music,  which 
is  sure  to  call  forth  and  to  nourish  germs  of  lof- 
tier affection.  Can  the  bitter  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism, can  the  formal  preachings  of  a  worldly  church 
which  strives  to  keep  religion  so  distinct  from 
life,  can  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  this  great  day  of 
trade,  give  the  soul  such  nourishment  and  such 
conviction  of  the  higher  life  as  the  great  religious 
music  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Ilaydn 
and  Beethoven  ?  The  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
the  Mass  we  have  not.  But  the  spiritual  essence 
lives  in  the  music  itself;  and  a  mere  quartet  of 
voices,  a  social  friendly  group,  bound  alike  by 
moral  and  by  musical  sympathies,  may  drink  this 
inspiration,  may  pour  it  out  on  others.  The 
.songs  and  operas  of  the  day,  which  take  the  mul- 
titude, become  insipid  in  comparison  with  such 
music. 

In  music  of  this  kind,  there  is  somewhat  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  individuality  of  the  composer; 
but  there  is  more  that  is  universal,  true  to  the 
inmost  meaning  of  all  hearts.  Every  .sentiment, 
if  it  is  deep  enougli,  becomes  religion  ;  for  every 
sentiment  seeks  and  tends  to  unity,  to  harmony, 
to  recognize  of  the  one  in  all.  And  every  senti- 
ment in  music  is  expressed  in  its  purity,  and  car- 
ried up  as  it  were  to  the  blending  point  of  all  the 
emotions  in  one,  which  is  the  radical  desire  and 
feeling  of  the  soul,  its  passion  to  be  one  with 
(!od. 

The  church  affonled  to  genius  that  sphere,  for 
its  highest  and  holiest  ambition,  which  it  found 
not  elsewhere.  The  Masses  of  Ilayiln  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  of  them  elaborate  great  ef- 
forts, than  those  of  Mozart,  many  of  whose  Mass- 
es were  composed  at  so  early  an  age ;  and  his 
genius  steadily  drew  him  towards  that  sphere  o 
music,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  reign  su- 
preme,— the  opera.  But,  though  to  Haydn  we 
must  grant  the  very  perfection  of  artistic  skill 
and  grace,  a  warm  ami  childlike  jiicty,  and  a 
spirit  of  the  purest  joy  ;  and  though  at  times  he 
lias  surpassing  tenderness  ;  still  there  is  an  inde- 
scribable atmosphere,  an  air  of  inspiration,  a 
gushing  forth  as  of  the  very  warmest,  inmost  life- 
blood,  in  Mozart's  religions  music,  which  aflecfs 
us,  even  when  it  is  simpler  than  Haydn's  with 
more  power.  Religion  takes  in  Haydn  more  the 
form  of  gratitude  and  joy.  The  mournfulness  of 
a  Miserere  or  a  Crwijixtig  of  his  is  a  passive  mood, 
where  the  subject  calls  for  it,  rather  than  a  per- 
manent and  inherent  quality  in  the  whole  music 
of  his  own  being.  His  ground  tone  .seems  to  be 
a  certain  domestic  grateful  sense  of  life,  in  which 
the  clearest  onler  and  the  sweetest  kindliness 
and  thankfulness  for  ever  reign.  In  Mozart  the 
ground  tone  is  love,  the  very  eestacy  and  celes- 
tial bliss  of  the  re-uninn  of  souls  long  separated, 
at  once  romantic  and  platonic,  sensuous,  and  yet 
exalting  the  senses  to  a  most  spiritual  ministry. 
In  him  we  have  what  is  nearest  to  the  naked  soul 
of  music, — its  most  ethereal,  transparent,  thrill- 
ing body.  One  would  scarce  suppose,  that  the 
Boul  of  Mozart  ever  inhabited  any  other  body 
than  those  melodies  and  harmonies  in  which  it 
dwells  for  us.  Something  of  a  personal  love, 
however,  is  felt  in  his  most  religious  strains:  it  is 


the  worship  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  music  of 
that  phase  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which  Swe- 
denborg  might  call  conjugal  love. 

To  Beethoven's  two  Masses,  especially  the 
great  one  in  D,  it  comes  most  natural  to  add  the 
term  solemn  :  for,  with  him,  all  is  a  great  effort. 
It  is  the  very  sentiment  of  the  man, — aspiration, 
boundless  yearning  to  embrace  the  Infinite.  With 
him  the  very  discontent  of  the  soul  becomes  re- 
ligion, and  opens  sublime  visions,  which  are  like 
a  flying  horizon  of  ever  near,  yet  unattainable 
order  and  beauty.  In  the  inexhaustiblencss  of  the 
heart's  cravings,  he  finds  revelations  ;  and  out  of 
those  depths,  with  gloomy  grandeur,  with  fire 
now  smothered  and  now  breaking  out,  and  al- 
ways with  a  rapt  impetuosity,  the  worship  of  his 
nature  springs,  escaping  like  a  flame  to  heaven. 

Then,  too,  besides  this  captivating  music  of  the 
Catholic  church,  we  should  think  of  the  plain 
Choral,  the  voices  of  the  united  multitude,  in 
simple,  solemn  sublime  strains,  presenting  them- 
selves as  one  before  the  Lord.  Even  our  mod- 
ern psalm,  as  monotonous  and  artificial  as  it  of- 
ten is.  satisfying  scarcely  more  than  the  gram- 
matical conditions  of  a  musical  proposition  has 
oftentimes  an  unsurpassable  grandeur.  'Where 
thousands  sing  the  same  slow  melody,  the  mighty 
waves  of  .sound  seem  to  wake  in  the  air  their  own 
accompaniment,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  harmo- 
ny. On  this  broad  popular  basis.  Bach  and  Han- 
del built.  Bach  expresses  the  deep,  interior 
soul  and  spirituality  of  Protestantism;  the  relig- 
ion of  persoral  experience  is  more  his  theme. 
Handel,  too,  is  Protestant,  the  people's  man,  in 
music.  In  him  the  great  sentiment  of  a  common 
humanity  found  expres.sion.  The  individual  van- 
ishes :  it  is  the  mighty  music  of  humanity ;  his 
theme,  the  one  first  theme,  and  properly  the  bur- 
den of  all  music,  humanity's  looking-for  and  wel- 
come of  its  Messiah.  What  a  prediction  and 
foreshadowing  of  the  future  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  whole  race  is  that  great  Oratorio  I  What 
are  those  choruses,  those  hallelujahs  and  aniens, 
but  the  .solemn  eestacy,  the  calm,  because  uni- 
versal and  all-sympathizing,  everywhere  sustain- 
ed excitement,  which  all  souls  shall  feel,  wlien  all 
shall  feel  their  unity  with  all  humanity,  and  with 
all  to  Cod. 


Tni;  ir.iNDKL  Fkstivai-. — We  have  wi^h^^^  our 
p.Tpcr  to  contain  the  fullest  and  most  appreciative 
record  we  coiilil  find  of  this  colossal  affair,  and  we 
lielieve  flic  report  we  copy  from  the  London  Timra 
will  he  perused  with  interest  in  spito  of  its  great 
length.  At  the  same  time  wc  take  the  liberty  of 
printing  tiie  following  extract  from  a  purely  private 
letter  (chited  London,  June  21,  a  day  after  the  Festi- 
val) which  we  liave  received  from  a  well  known  mem- 
ber of  our  musical  world. 

"The  gre.1t  Handel  Festival  is  over,  and  I  hasten 
to  say  to  you  a  little  about  it.  A  lillle,  for  it  was  one 
of  those  grand,  those  immense  undertakings,  which 
any  attempt  of  such  a  weak  pen  as  mine,  must  utter- 
ly f;iil  to  describe.  }?y  this  I  do  not  mean  tliat  the 
performances  were  perfect  ;  no  indeed.  I  would 
merely  refer  to  the  colossal,  imposing  mass  of  sound. 
The  choruses  often  moved  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty, and  steadiness  for  more  than  sixteen  or 
twenty -four  bars  in  any  of  them  was  very  rare.  It 
might  have  gone  a  great  deal  better,  and  I  think  it 
conlil  liave  2one  better,  for  the  material  was  there. 

"The  different  parts  of  the  immense  choir  were 
sjihndiilhj  representeil,  each  voice  seemed  to  tell, 
wliicli  means  a  great  deal,  if  you  remember  the  num- 
ber tliat  took  part :  only  think  of  800  voices  on  each 
part,  making  3200  in  all.  and  a  band  which  had:  1 01 
first  Violins,  06  second  Violins,  7.3  Tenors,  6+  'Cellos 
and  (in  Houble-Basscs,  besides  92  of  winri  instru- 
ments, drums,  &c.,  &c.     The  cfl'ect  of  sound    was  at 


times  overpowering,  witli  one  great  defect,  however, 
viz,  :  whenever  the  four  parts  of  the  Chorus  sang  to- 
gether in  a  ff,  or  even  /,  there  w.as  not  a  single 
sound  to  be  lieard  eitlicr  fiom  the  violins,  tenors  or 
violoncellos.  Basses,  trombones,  trumpets  and 
drums  were  kings,  and  overshadowed  all  liut  the 
Chorus,  wiiich  sounded,  as  I  said  before,  inexpressi- 
bly grand  at  times.  The  three  concerts  (and  the 
preceding  rehearsal)  have  been  attended  by  88,000 
people  altogether. 

"Amongst  a  great  many  operas  and  concerts  that 
I  have  heard  during  tlie  siiort  litre  here,  there  are 
two  representations  that  1  shall  always  think  of  with 
great  delight.  The  first  is  the  opera  of  'Mi-deii,'  by 
Cfierubini,  a  most  beautiful  work,  and  splendidly 
given  by  all  that  took  |iart,  particidarly  by  Tieljens 
and  Saiillcy.  The  second  was  a  'Piano-Kecital'  by 
Ilallc,  of  wliich  I  enclose  the  programme  : 

Impromptu  in  B  flat,  Op    U2,  No  3 Schubert. 

Variat jous  ia  D,  No.  12 Beethoveu. 

poug. 

Fantaisie  Sonata,  in  G,  Op.  7S Schuliert 

Impromptu  in  G,  Op.  9(1,  No.  3 Schubert. 

Fantaisie,  in  G  minor.  Op. 77 Bcethoveu. 

SoDB. 

Improrapfu,  in  \  flat.  Op.  142,  No.  2.  1 

Moment  .Mu.^ical.  in  F  minor.  Op.  Ot,  No.  3  i      Schubert. 

Kondo  a  Capriccio,  in  G.  Op.  12'J Beethoven. 

"I  will  mention  another  concert,  wliieh  was  given 
to  invited  guests  Iiy  tlie  {^ueen.  at  Iiuckini.diam  l*al- 
ace,  at  which  Adelina  Patti,  Christine  Nilsson,  Mon- 
gini,  Santley,  (Jraziani,  Miss  Drasdill  and  .Mr.  Cuni- 
niings  took  part,  besides  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  invited.  The  concert 
was  finelv,  most  beaiitiftdly  performed,  and  best  of 
all  the  parts  assigned  to  Nilsson  and  Patti.  .  .  .  And 
now  you  may  imagine  my  astoiiislinient,  wlicn,  in 
walking  in  to  Drurv  Lane  tlie  oilier  ni^lit  to  hear 
'.V<(/'(J,'  I  met  our  fiiciui  Cli.  C.  Perkins  in  the  cor- 
ridor ;  be  had  just  that  evening  arrived  from  Paris. 

"The  reception  I  fiave  here  is,  from  all  sides,  the 
most  hearty  and  cordial,  which  ii.as  made  my  visit 
very,  lenj  pleasant." 


GiiRMANT.  Richard  Wagner's  comic  opera  "Die 
^faslers^!lf/er  von  XUrnhert/"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  2Ist  of  June,  in  Munich.  Herr 
Ricliard  Pohl,  in  the  Leipzig  .SiV/miA',  pronounces  it 
a  complete  success.  As  to  its  fabulously  great  length, 
he  says  :  "Tlie  1st  act,  inclusive  of  the  overture, 
lasted  1  hour  and  17  minutes;  the  2nd,  S.^i  minutes  ; 
the  .3d  (which  is  divided  by  a  lowering  of  the  curtain) 
1  hour  and  51  niinuies.  So  that  the  music,  nil  told, 
lasts  only  (!)  4  hours  and  .3  minutes,  and  the  whole 
performance, countiu'.'  pauses, 4  hours  and  40  minutes. 
We  kncnv  many  grand  operas,"  iio  says,  "whi(h 
last  as  long,  and  many  shorter  ones  which  .  .  .  are 
longer  !" — "There  is  enoiii;h  music  in  these  Master- 
.wwns  to  serve  another  composer,  supposing  him  to 
liave  any  such  power  of  invention,  fir  half  a  dozen 
operas.  There  is  a  richness  of  invention  in  this 
score,  a  wealth  of  outline,  ornament,  coloring,  in 
short  all  sorts  of  detail  work,  such  as  we  find  in  no 
other  opera  of  Wagner's  if  we  except  Trislun,  wliicdi 
is  of  course  wholly  different  in  siyle." 

Tlie  performance  too  is  pronounced  a  masterpiece  ; 
an  admirable  orchestra  conducted  by  Hans  von  Bu- 
low,  singers  and  actors  of  the  first  rank,  an  exqui'^ite 
chorus,  a  model  Jitise  en  srt^ne,  Sec.  The  prominent 
parts  were  tliose  of  Ilerr  Betz  (as  /Tans  Sachs), 
Xachlianer  (  Walllier  ron  Slohi/u/),  Ilijlzel  {Beckmes- 
ser),  Schlosscr  {Daviil,  apprentice  to  Sadis),  FrI. 
Mallinger  (£i'fi),  and  Fr.  Dietz  (Em's  nurse).  A 
long  list  is  given  of  noted  artists,  theatre  directors, 
capellmeisters,  composers,  jonrnalists,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  who  were  present  at  tlie  performance. 
j  Even  Paris  Iiad  its  half  dozen  representatives,  includ- 
ing Pasdcloup. — But  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  soberer 
judgments. 

A  concert  in  aid  of  a  Mendelssnlin  monument  was 
given  in  the  new  Leipzig  theatre  on  the  18th  ult. 
The  Overtures  to  Athalia  and  Mieresslilie,  and  the 
Reformation  Symphony  (first  time  in  Leipzig)  were 
"iven  under  the  direction  of  .Julius  Kietz,  from  Dres- 
den. Mme.  ,Ioarhim  sang  Mendelssohn  songs,  and 
Herr  .Toacliim  played  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  and 
an  Adagio  by  Spohr.  The  Octet,  too,  was  played 
by  such  artists  as  Joachim,  David,  Riintgen,  Griitz- 
niacher,  &e. 
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Professor  E.  F.  Richtor,  of  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium,  and  orpnniBt  at  tlie  Nicolai  Churcli,  (autlior, 
also,  of  Ihe  excellent  "Manual  nf  Harmony,"  trans- 
lated liy  J.  r.  Morgan,  and  puldislicd  in  New  York), 
sueeeeda  llaiiptniann  in  Sebastian  IJaeli's  old  place 
of  Cantorjat  the  Thomas-Seluile. 

Seluimann'a  Fau.it  music  was  recently  performed 
in  Baslo,  with  the  aid  of  Julius  Stockhausen. 

The  Congress  of  Musical  Artists  (of  "the  Future") 
is  held  this  year  in  Altenhurg,  hcginning  today  and 
lasting  through  next  Thursday.  The  following 
works  liy  members  are  to  be  performed  :  R  Wag- 
ner, "Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles  ;" — F.  Liszt:  13th 
Psalm,  "Fest  Song  to  the  Artists,"  137th  Psalm, 
Fugue  on  the  name  BACH,  and  Songs  ; — Theo- 
dor  Schneider,  Ki/rie  ; — G.  Eebling,  Motet  ; — D.  H. 
Engol,  Motet  on  the  Reformation  Festival ; — W. 
Stado:  two  Old-German  Songs,  Hymn,  Allegro  for 
Orchestra,  Song; — F.  Thieriot,  "Loch  Lomond,  a 
Symplionic  Fancy-picture"  ; — Huberti,  Andante  from 
a  Suite  for  Orchestra; — W.  Speidel,  Trio  for  piano, 
violin,  &c.  ; — G.  Herrmann,  Octet  for  string  instru- 
ments ; — C.  Gotzo,  Aria  from  the  Opera  "The  Hero 
of  the  North";— F.  Griitzmacher,  Concerto  for  vio- 
loncello ; — Hermann  Zopft*,  Fugue  for  two  pianos  ; — 
C.  Thern,  Noclurno  and  Scherzo  for  two  pianos  ; — 
G.  Huher,  pieces  for  violoncello  ;  Songs  by  A,  Horn, 
E.  Biichner,  0.  Bolck,  and  Ph.  Riife.r.  Besides 
which,  the  Requiem  by  Berlioz  will  be  given  entire 
for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  and  his  Symphonif 
Fantastique  ;  also  the  following  by  older  masters  :  a 
Mass  by  Palestrina  ;  a  Motet  ("Jesu  nteine  Freude"), 
aa  well  as  organ,  violin  and  soug  pieces,  by  J.  S. 
Bach  ;  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea ;"  Aria  from 
Clari's  Stabat  Mater  ;  Psalm  by  Marcello ;  two  of 
Beethoven's  sacred  songs  to  words  by  Gellert;  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Si/mphoniques. 

New  York.  The  Albion  says  :  "We  take  great 
pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  the  Academy 
of  Music  is  positively  let  to  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  Lon- 
don impre^nrio,  for  an  early  winter  season  of  Italian 
Opera.  He  will  bring  over  Titiens,  Nilsson,  Miss 
Kellogg,  and  the  elite  of  his  company." 

The  following  programme  (says  the  Weekl}j  Tie- 
view)  of  a  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  ihe  Apostle,  given  Inst  Sunday,  very  eloquent- 
ly testifies  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  choir  itself, 
and  its  able  leader,  Mr.  E.  Eberhard  : 

Ecce  Sacerdos Stadler. 

Arranged  for  Orcbe.itra,  by  E.  Eberhard. 

The  Virgin's  Prayer Roiaaiger. 

F  sharp  minor  Trio  for  Violin,  'Cello  and  Orsian. 
By  Messrs.  Listemann,  Uennig,  and  Eberiiard. 

Masa  in  C L  V.  Beethoven. 

A.  Kyrle.     B  Gloria.      C.  Credo. 

Lietatua  Sum M.  Haydn. 

Arranged  for  Orchestra,  by  E.  Eberhard. 
D.   Panctua      E.  Benedictua.     F.  Agnus  Del. 

Laudate  Dominum Emmerich. 

Arninged  for  Ori'hestrft,  by  E.  Ebertiard. 
Jupiter  Sympiionie  (.\llegro  vivace) Mozart. 

The  same  paper  alludes  to  the  very  curious  pro- 
gramme offered  by  Mr.  Howard  Glover  "for  his  bene- 
fit, at  Niblo's  Garden,  last  Saturday.  First  comes 
his  own  operetta  '(Once  too  Often)'  with  the  follow, 
ing  characters  :  Blanche  de  Maranqe.  Miss  Fanny 
Stockton  ;  Hortense  de  Caylus,  Miss  Lizzie  Wilmore; 
Count  Marcillac,  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison  ;  Baron 
Pomperink,  Mr.  Gustavus  F.  Hall.  Then  wo  are  to 
have  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sympkony,  with  dance 
and  pantomimic  illustrations  bv  Costa,  performed  by 
Jarrett  &  Palmer's  Parisienne  Ballet  Troupe  ;  Scene 
by  the  Rivulet;  Phillis  and  Corydon— Mile.  Sohike 
and  M.  Van  Hamme.  As  a  fit  finale  to  all  this  a 
monster  concert  is  offered.  Bi'ethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony  illustrated  by  the  White  Fawn  Ballet 
Troupe  is  new  and  gives  fresh  life  to  the  theory  of 
Wagner,  that  in  the  works  of  art  of  the  future  all  the 
arts  ought  to  concur.  Poor  Wagner  probably  never 
dreamt  that  his  idea  would  be  first  applied  to  an  old 
symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  just  as  this  master  surely 
never  imagined  that  his  lovely  musical  tone-pictures 
of  rural  life  would  form  the  theme  of  modern  leg- 
opera." 

The  Atheneeum  thus  remarks  on  Mile.  Schneider's 
personation  of  the  Grand  Duchess  : 

One  daily  paper  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that 
Mile.  Schneider's  Gi'a7id  Duchess  is  quite  aa  unique 
in  its  way  as  the  Othello  of  Kean.  We  may  assume 
that  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the 


members  of  crowned  and  discrowned  houses  who 
thronged  Ihe  theatre  on  the  22d  of  tjune.  Not  even 
when  Rachel,  bv  nature  thf^  most  jiowcrful  dramatic 
genius  of  our  generation,  filled  the  stage  with  her 
slight  presence,  was  St.  James's  Theatre  honored  by 
so  many  (,f  the  "<'urled  darlings  of  fortune."  And 
what  was  the  attraction  '^  A  lady  whose  vocal  qual- 
ification consists  of  a  very  small  voice  which  she  has 
af)parently  never  learnt  to  use,  who,  as  an  actress, 
depends  chiefly  for  efi'eet  upon  looks  and  gestures, 
and  who,  as  to  her  appearance,  might  be  described, 
unless  her  diamonds  belie  her,  as  being  "hit,  fair  and 
forty."  Mile.  Schneider  has  the  incontestable  merit 
of  being  always  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a  sure  means 
of  attaining  success  on  the  stage,  and  she  has  the  still 
more  puissant  advantage  of  being  untrammelled  by 
any  considerations  of  ronvenwu-e.  Thus,  when  she 
first  comes  on  she  makes  her  admirers  ro.ar  with 
laughter  by  the  lady-like  trick  of  cutting  General 
Bourn  across  the  waistcoat  with  her  whip.  She  takes 
the  audience  into  her  confidence  with  a  wink,  and  ex- 
presses her  sudden  passion  for  Fritz  by  a  spasmodic 
kick.  Mile.  Schneider  shows  great  tact  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  slender  vocal  means  in  quick  move- 
ments, such  aa  the  commonplace"  Voicile  sabre  de  mon 
/)cre, "which  pursues  one  through  the  opera  as  though 
it  were  the  musical  spirit  of  a  vulgar  bore  ;  but  in  the 
only  cantabile  solo  in  the  work,  "Dites  hii,"  her  defi- 
ciency in  musical  education  becomes  as  conspicuous 
as  the  inability  of  the  composer  to  express  sentiment. 

The  Relation  between  Poetry  and  Music  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  Haupt- 
mann's  "Die  Natur  der  Harmonik  und  der  Metrik," 
translated  by  John  P.  Morgan,  of  New  York  : 

It  is  certainly  only  h.alf  in  jest  that  an  .Tsthetieian 
has  said  that  poetry,  in  connection  with  music, seems 
to  have  no  other  right  except  the  right  to  be  bad  with 
impunity  ;  poetical  in  contents  and  expression  it  must 
always  he,  if  it  is  to  allow  of  musical  representation. 
Mattheson  once  oft'ered  to  compose  music  to  a  street 
directory.  The  contents  of  a  directory  or  bill  of  fare 
would,  however,  oft'er  little  for  musical  expression  ; 
the  joy  over  fiimiliar  names  in  the  former,  and  arti- 
cles of  food  in  the  latter,  could,  to  be  sure,  be  express- 
ed  musically;  but  to  emphasize  the  text  according  to 
its  verbal  expression,  give  it  shading  in  its  details, 
can  no  more  be  the  office  of  music  than  it  is  its  office 
naturally  to  do  the  opposite.  Its  province  is,  to  ex- 
press in  connection,  in  the  language  of  feeling,  what 
the  comprehensible  language  of  words  can  present 
only  in  a  separate  and  successive  manner.  When 
the  latter  speaks  of  /oy  and  suffering,  and  must  men- 
tion especially  first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  music 
can  and  should  express  suffering  in  joy  and  joy  in 
suffei-iiiij — not,  however,  necessarily  emphasizing  the 
one  word  joyfully  and  the  other  sorrowfully. 

Musical  expression  leaves  the  expression  of  poeti- 
cal language  far  behind  it  in  this  respect ;  and  music, 
where  it  is  not  merely  declamatory,  merely  word-in- 
toning, will  always  make  poetry  suboi'dinate.  Ver- 
bal expression  has  no  other  claim  on  musical,  except 
that  it  should  not  be  violated  by  incomprehensible, 
nonsensical  emphasis  ;  not  that  the  music  should 
enter  into  all  its  details  and  seek  to  express  them 
with  tones,  for  music  expresses  the  complex  feeling 
contained  in  the  words,  not  the  words  themselves. 

Music  may  be  compared  to  algebra,  language  to 
arithmetic.  What  music  contains  generally  express- 
ed, language  can  express  only  as  something  special. 
The  algebraic  formula;  exhibit  the  interweaving  and 
working  of  the  factors — the  factors  and  the  product 
in  one;  arithmetic,  either  the  factors  alone  or  the 
product  alone.  The  former,  however,  is  applicable 
to  an  infinite  number  of  determinable  single  values. 
Thus  it  is  with  music.  We  have  often  seen  the  at- 
tempt made  to  express  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  in- 
strumental music  in  words,  in  a  poem.  The  result 
can  never  he  satisfactory.  If  we  take  the  algebraic 
expression,  a+6=c,  and  wish  to  substitute  for  it  2+ 
.3  =  5,  the  application  of  the  formula  is  certainly  a 
perfectly  correct  one  ;  but  an  infinite  nuinber  of  other 
values  may  be  substituted  for  it  and  b,  which  result  in 
c  as  a  different  sum,  although  the  content  of  the  for- 
mula is  satisfied  as  completely  bv  the  combination  of 
factors.  Thus,  also,  music  may  find  the  most  vari- 
ous expression  in  words :  and  of  no  one  can  it  be 
said  that  it  is  the  exhaustive  one— that  it  contains  the 
one  only,  and  the  whole  signification  of  the  music  ; 
for  this  is  contained  in  the  most  definite  manner  only 
in  the  music  itself.  Not  that  nmsic  has  an  indefinite 
sense  ;  it  says  the  same  to  every  one  ;  it  speaks  to 
the  man,  and  says  only  what  is  humanly  felt.  An 
ambiguity  first  appears,  if  each  in  his  own  way  at- 
tempts to  embody  in  a  particular  thought  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  feelings  which  he  experiences ;  at- 
tempts to  give  form  to  the  ethereal  essence  of  music  ; 
to  express  what,  in  words,  is  inexpressible.  | 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Younj;  Peter  once  came  softly  nigh.      (Pierre, 

uii  heau  jour).     2.  F  to't\       "Barbe-Blene."  30 
Know  you  not  that  in  my  Castle.        {J'ai  pas 

biyn  loin).     2.     Ah  to  7.  "Barhe-BIpue."  30 

Let  us,  from  the  vale  ascending.   (Mortes,  eortez). 
2.     1)  to  d.  *'Barhe-Bk'ue."  30 

Three  nioresnngs  from  "BIup-Reard."  In  the  fJrct 
the  frightened  Boulotte  iseonfesfling  various  trifling 
faults  to  the  Knight,  who  in  about  to  put  her  to 
death.  In  tlie  second,  Blue-IJeard,  havinc  sacrificed 
his  sixth  help-mate,  in  interceding  (with  thei  help  of  a 
few  regiments  of  guards),  for  his  seventh.  Jn  the 
third,  thesis  wives,  suppnged  to  be  dead,  again  ap- 
pear on  the  scene.  The  melodies  are  simple  and 
pleasing. 

The  Blooming  Flowers.    4.     D  minor  and  major 
to  f  sharp.  Keller.  35 

A  good  song,  with  varied  melody. 
Geo.  Erastus  Wm.  Henry  Brown.     2.     F  to  f. 

Murphy.  30 
Very  lively  and  comical. 

Why  fade  so  soon,  sweet  blossoms  ?     3.  D  to  f. 

Gounod.  30 
A  romance,  in  Gounod's  well-known  pleasing  style. 

God  bless  the  friends  we  love.     2.     A  to  e. 

Blarnphin.  30 
A  good,  hearty  6ong,  of  eacy  compass,  and  sweet 
melody. 

Beneath  yon  beauteous  Star.  2.  D  to  e.   Godfrey.  30 
Appropriate  words,  applied  to  the  melody  of  the  fa- 
vorite Murska  Waltz  by  Godfrey. 

Little  Sunbeam.     2.  D  to  f  sharp.       //.  Farmer.  30 
Rightly  named,  a  happy,  sunshiny  melody,   which 
is  good  to  hear  in  a  house. 

Down  where  the  Birdies  sinf;.  2.  E6  to  f.     King.  30 
Charming  little  love  song,  with  pretty  chorus. 

The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls.     3.    G  to  e.  Boott.  35 

A  song  of  classic  beauty. 

Aileen.  Song  and  Cho.  2.  E6  to  f.         WeUman.  35 
The  solo  may  be  changed   into   a  duet,  by  singing 
small  notes.     Pretty  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Happy  thoughts  of  thee.  Song  and  Cho.  3.  G  to 

d-  French.  30 

Quite  pleasiog. 

The  Foriret-me-not.     2.  G  to  e.  Hunt.  30 

The  little  blue  flower  and   the   eong.s   about   it   are 
liked  ;is  much  as  ever. 
My  Mother's  Name.     2.  E6  to  f.  Wrighton.  30 

One  of  the  best  of  "mother'"  songs. 
From  the  Dust.     (Dal  Profundo).     5.    Ah  to  e6. 

Campatia.   40 
An  impressive  prayer,  or  call    for   mercy.    Suitable 
for  church  or  concert  room. 
Wake,  lady,  wake.     For  Guitar.  2.    C 

"Dr.  of  Alcantara."  35 

Instrumental. 

La  Pkcefiqne.  Valse  de  Salon.  4.  Ah.   Goodrich.  50 
Quite  effective,  and  elicited   applause   when   played 
at  "Blind  Tom's"  concerts. 
Dreams  of  Childhood.     In  5  Nos.      ffancox,  each  25 
Good  Night  Waltz    1.  C.  Fairv  Land  March.  I.' C. 

Sound  Asleep  Polka.  2.  C.     Guardian  Angels  Rondo 
Wide  Awake  Quickstep.  1.  G.         1.  G. 

Nice  little  lessons  for   children.     Only  contain    "5 
finger"  tunes,  no  scales  or  extensions,  and   are   quite 
musical. 
Long  Branch  Galop.     2.     F.  Knight.  30 

Sprightly,  with  the  melody  introduced,  ''On'tbe 
beach  at  Newport." 
Pauline  Galop.     3.     A.         "Faust."  35 

BnlMaat. 
Deux  Rondeaux  snr  Belisario.  No.  1.  3.  G.Beyer.  40 

Melodies  well  selected  and  arranged.    Attractive 
pieces  for  learners. 
Blue-Beard  Galop.  3.  G.  Knight.  30 

March.  3.  G.  "        3j 

Contain  little  sparkling  airs,  the  March  having  the 
Palanquin  soog  in  it,  also  the  favorite  "  Legend." 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicf.  Persons  at  a, 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asC.  B  tJat,  &c.. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Wagner's  "Meistersinger." 

[EiirojuMu  jourfi.ils  ar<^  full  of  L;I"\viij;i  nr  con  It  mnatory 
opiiiintKs  of  tlR-  ni'W  Optra-  Probably  no  otir  li:is  written  more 
intflii^'Mitly  iiu'l  mori- seQ.sibly  altoiit  if,  fliati  Dr.  IIA^SLIt;:;, 
thf  veiy  al.ltj  t-riiit-  of  tlie  AVitf  /Vtt.  Pif-.se  of  Menna,  of  wliosf 
r.-liiirl  tlitt  1,1. ml. ,11  Oiclirstin  givi's  us  tl.t-  t..ll..«ii.g  a!.stra.-tj. 

The  lon<;-ox|iL'etuJ  o|)crii  of  W.-ifiiicr,  wliidi  lui-  n 
fO'ibidc'i-alile  ptriod  li,i3  f'liriiislictl  ninm  rnin  rii- 
inois  ami  iiicxliaustiblo  t.-ibic  talk  in  all  iIh^  capi- 
tals of  Kiiropu,  saw  \\';}it  on  tl]i_>  2I.-t  ult.  at  Mu- 
nicli.  It  w;is  proiliici'il  l)fli)rt-  a  lar<^c  t!ioii;;li  not 
crowtleil  audit-'nce,  and  lasted  from  si.f  in  tlio 
evi<iiinp;  nntil  eleven.  As  may  he  antieifiatcd, 
tlic  event  was  Iieralded  and  aeeoin[)anied  liv 
some  of  tlinse  i>lt)win;r  pane}.'\ries  with  wliieli  aii- 
mirers  of  \Vai;ntr  liail  even  liis  least  niovemenl  : 
how  much  more  then  the  aenesis  of  a  new  opera. 
One  of  his  most  devoteil  satelliles,  l'et(!r  Conie- 
lins,  wrote  before  the  first  iiiehl,  "'I'he  pnidnction 
of  the  'i1/t(s7(7-.<;;i//(/'  will  he  an  allelic  event 
sneh  as  (ill  now  has  never  been  exp.'i  ierx  t.l  bv 
any  pnblle  in  the  world," — .1  prophecy  tn  be  re- 
ceived with  the  aifjiropriale  t_.|'ains  of  sail.  In 
sober  trnlh  the  ".l/('/.s7er.v/i»/'r"siM^nis  a  lon.j-s|iiin, 
nninlerestiiii;,  Mat  sort  of  work,  insnlVerable  as  to 
libretto,  inconceivable  as  to  nmsic,  i;nrt.'eous  as  to 
seenery.  Dr.  K.lwaitl  Ilanslick,  late  Austrian 
musical  conunissionei-  at  the  I'aris  K.xhibilion.  has 
jiublished  a  Ion;;  anil  alily-wrilten  analysis  of  the 
opera,  tht^  opinions  in  which,  if  expressed  with 
that  rotundity  ]iecuiiar  to  (ierman  literature,  are 
evitlently  sound  and  written  with  aiilhorilv.  Let 
us  pick  a  few  [ihrases  from  this  lentrthy  work  of 
his,  by  w.ay  of  l.iyin^  liis  view  before  our  readers. 
His  opinion  is  all  the  more  valiialile  in  t'l.at,  wil- 
ting from  till'  land  of  Wacrner-worship  and  sur- 
rounded by  jianeL'yrists  of  that  composer,  he  voles 
in  a  terrible  minority,  but  willi  as  mnidi  fearless- 
ness a.'  thoni;h  the  whole  wnild  of  (iermanv  and 
of  the  Future  school  a[iplauded  his  view. 

To  commence,  riA  (H(7(f).  The -overture  to  (he 
'■■Mi'Klrrfhiciei-,"  which  dashes  all  the  leading  mo- 
tivi  of  the  opera,  one  after  another,  broken-wise 
into  a  (lood  of  chromatic  pass.a^es  and  transitions, 
in  nriler  finally  to  shake  tlu'm  to^etlier  in  a  veri- 
table hurricane  of  sound,  must  .awaken  theajjpre- 
hensioii,  in  the  nninltiate  at  least,  that  the  Xii- 
rember^  M.ister.sinsier's  business  was  cliieHydone 
in  ])rnssic  acid.  On  the  curtain  risin<r,  we  be- 
hold the  inside  of  the  St.  KathiMine's  Clnn'eh,  in 
Niirember^'.  The  municipallly  sinij;  a  chor.ile, 
between  the  verses  of  which  the  orchestra  depicts 
the  tender  passions  of  a  youn;;  kni;;ht,  wdio,  burieil 
in  the  contemiilation  of  a  youni:  eity  maiden, stands 
in  the  forejirouml.  As  .soon  as  service  is  over 
the  yonni;  kniiiht,  U'^/^Acr  (•«»  .S/o/cZ/.r/,  liurries  to 
the  lovely  unknown  :  "S.ay,  Miss,  are  you  alreatly 
aHianced  V"  (-'Mein  Fr-iulein,  sao"t.  seyd  Ih'r 
sclion  15raut  V")  With  tlie  sudilen  reciprocity 
and  energy  which  characterize  all  Kicliard  Wa;;- 
ner's  love  alT'iirs.  /i/v;  PiKimrr  reiilies,  "I  choose 
yon,  or  nobody  1"  Only  the  suitor  must  first  ful- 
fil the  condition  ordained  by  her  father  to  win  tlio 
]irize  in  master-sinein;:.  /wv;  hurries  thence 
willi  her  a^ed  erony,  Mdijildfcn  :  M'allhrr  re- 
mains in  the  church,  where  preparations  are  just 
bein^  made  for  a  meellnj;  of  the  I\Iaster-«intiers. 
Willi  Iim-rible  profundity  Durid  then  instructs 
hiin  resiiectliii;  the  arraiifienients  of  the  song  tri- 
bunal, and  the  poetical  rules,  &e.,  thereof.  He 
reckons  over  to  him  forty  or  fifty  different  "tones 
anil  manners,"  as  "the  Enolish  tin  manner,"  the 
cinnanion-iiipe  manner,  the,  fro;;,  the  calf,  the 
Stieelitz,  the  altered,  nuieh-devourinf;  manners 
— it  sounds  like  a  moving  of  carriafre-harness  set 
to  music,  M  last  the  masters  arrive,  converse 
for  ever  so  long,  and  are  subsequently  summoned 
by  their  names.  The  sitting  commences  with  a 
speech  of  I'mjncr,  the    goldsmith,    in    which    he 


promises  the  Iiand  of  his  daughter  Em,  together 
with  his  valuable  property,  to  hiin  who  "shall 
achieve  the  prize  for  artistic  singintr  before  the 
whole  people  on  .St.  John's  Bay.  be  lie  w!io  be 
may."  After  wearisome  delay  the  hero  H'r/.'/A.-; 
demands  to  be  allowed  to  sing.  The  town-clerk, 
Herl.ineg.vr,  an  ill-conditioned  olil  eiir,  exercises 
the  functions  of  "marker  ;"  that  is,  hidden  behind 
a  si'reen,  hi;  marks  ilown  in  cdialk  all  the  errors 
wliieh  the  singers  have  commitled  in  (!ontraven- 
lion  of  the  Meistersinger.s'  school-rules.  Before 
he  commences,  however,  all  the  jiaraLiraiihs  of 
llie  society's  statutes  are  reail  over  to  tin'  Ki.ir/Iit 
for  information,  with  whiidi  the  audience,  already 
gorged  to  sickne.ss  with  all  the  jirevious  explana- 
tions of  the  Meistersinger.s'  rules,  conld  joyfully 
dispense.  Waltlur  sings  a  spring  love-song, 
wdiii'h,  despite  niort'  than  one  spiritual  and  grace- 
ful figure,  produces  no  true  ami  perfect  elb'ct. 
ehielly  by  reason  of  the  iinnii'asnreil  tidgc^tiness 
of  the  accom[ianinient  and  its  inodiilalions.  Wnl- 
lliur  has  been  singing  fin'  a  gnoil  ^vhile,  but  has 
not  thoron._diIy  siin.j  himsell"  out,  when  lli:rl./ii':.<- 
.«  <■,  well-chalkeil  slate  in  hand,  spriiiL's  out  of  the 
marker's  box,  and  nianil'esls  no  enil  (co/<;  I'li-ahl) 
offaiills.  The  rest  ol"  the  masters  are  also  dis- 
gusted with  the  helerothixy  of  the  sonir,  whitdi 
tliey  pronounce  to  be  "vain  ear-tickling."  Onlv 
Iliiiis  Sadi^  takes  \\'ii!ll,i  r's  part,  and  thereby 
awakens  the  furious  wrath  ol  /.'.v/.-Hir/.s-.<t)-,  wdio 
foresees  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  Knii/Iil.  A  rav- 
ing, chaolic  inside-out  of  all  tlie  voices  follows, 
wdiicli  at  last  i.'omes  to  an  end  with  the  venlict 
tliat  the  Knii/1,1  has  "sung  b.nlly  and  sinned."  ,So 
ends  the  act. 

Here  then  we  liave  the  ehimonts  of  a  comic 
opera — approachiii;:  in  fact  extravaganza  :  a 
school  for  which  AVagner  is  in  no  respect  suited. 
.\n  elephant  can  more  easily  caracole  than  ^\■ag- 
iier  be  funnv.  When  he  seeks,  in  the  ]iarts  of 
Ihiriil  and  Brcl'Mca.^ir,  to  make  his  music  funny, 
he  only  succeeds  in  makin;;  it  sprawl  and  limp — 
hideous  even  to  nnbearabbuiess.  The  pulling 
out  of  (iln.<lcr'.<  eyes  in  ^'Klni/  Lrnr,"  or  the  stilling 
of  Dcfili»iun(i.  mi;:ht  appropriately  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  ghastly  disconls  to  wli!^  I'f  r]:.mi:ssi:r 
grumbles  or  laments.  AVhen  the  apprentice  Dn- 
i'/(/ speaks  of  "vain  bread  and  water,"  the  or- 
(diestra  plays  murder  and  arson  I  'J'he  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  act.  in  which  the  people  laugh  at 
I'nckmfi^ser'.-'  bad  song,  miglit  be  sung  bv  an  in- 
furiated populace  after  a  lynching.  This  inca- 
jiacity  of  the  composer  is  even  more  manifest  in 
the  second  act,  wdiich  opens  witli  the  singing  and 
jumping  about  of  the  apprentices,  who  rejoice  be- 
cause of  .St.  .John's  d.ay,  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, worry  their  colleague,  Dnriil.  J'oi/ncr  and 
Km  come  along  the  road,  and  sing  a  sadly  unin- 
teresting quantity  of  small  talk.  Era  aoes  over 
to  Simlix,  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  Kiiii/hl  got 
on  at  Ihe  singing-meeting;  Ni/cA^  reports  tlie  un- 
favorable result  of  the  trial.  It  is  diflieult  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  ponderousness  characterizing 
this  endlessly  trailing  dialogue.  .\ny  "olil  mas- 
ter" would  Iiave  helpeil  himself  along  in  this 
juncture  by  adopting  the  .simple  method  of  let- 
ting the  two  persons,  for  once  in  a  way,  sing  to 
getlier,  or  at  least  close  their  conversation  with  a 
duct.  But  under  Itichard  'Wagner  people  must  | 
only  sing  one  after  another,  and  never  together, 
because  that  would  bo  unnatural,  and,  above  all 
would  sound  agreeably.  Knifjlil  'WdUliir  joins 
JCvii.  In  the  teeth  of  the  conjunctive  lines,  "Yes, 
it  is  you  !  ^STo,  it  is  thou  !"  &■•.,  &c.,  they  do  not 
even  here  come  to  a  duet-phrase — each  one  sings 
to  the  other  independently  hi?  or  her  thoughts, 
which  (musically  speaking  extremely  ugly  and 
constrained)  eventually  culminate  in  a  plan  of 
flight.  The  loving  pair  are  ready,  liut  must,  be- 
fore all  else,  squeeze  themselves  into  a  corner  out 


of  Ihe  way  of  the  passing  watchman,  and,  more- 
over, of //tc;' Bt'cifHcw?-.  Beckmesser  begins  to 
thium  on  the  lute,  as  a  fu-elude  to  sinking  astave 
nii'ler  Era^s  window,  upon  wdiit-h  II(tns  Sfirlta 
'onies  across  to  him  with  a  cobbler's  ditty  (".le- 
rum.  .Teriini,  Ilollah,  hollali  hell  !")  which,  in- 
tended to  be  comic,  reminds  one  more  vividly  of 
a  roaring  tiger  tlian  of  a  cheerful  shoemaker.  Xo 
less  than  three  verses  of  this  fearsome  song  does 
llii.'f.-:  Sfirha  produce  for  the  general  benefit  ; 
then  follows  a  negotiation  between  liini  and  /•'.  rt- 
III' .<si r,  who  earnestly  desires  pe.ice  ami  quiet  for 
his  vocal  iiroduction.  Sm-li-:  at  last  iironiises  him 
to  be  silent,  but  reserves  to  liiniself  the  privilege 
of  braniling  every  one  ni'  llei-Lini lexer's  mistakes 
by  a  blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  sole  of  the  boot 
he  happens  just  tlie.n  to  b<^  riqiairing.  It  is  iii- 
i.'oni|ireheusiliIe  how  this  joke  is  squeczeil  out  to 
the  veiv  la^f  drop,  and  thereby  eventually  ren- 
d.ued  ullerlv  tasteless.  Jl'i-kimuisi-r  begins  his 
seren.ulc,  which,  conimencing  most  ha|)pily  ami 
ch.iracteristically,  breaks  down  only  too  soon  ; 
.S'.;r//s  tjives  one  or  two  knocks  with  his  hamnicr 
in  every  bar,  /:-'.  c/wssv r  appeals  loliini  in  aiejer, 
Siirlis  pacifies  him,  Jiicl,-nii'.<s<-r  licgins  again  l.i 
siiii?,  Siii-li>:  to  knock  :  they  quarrel  again  and 
aL'.iin,  and  finally  .so  noisily  th.it  the.  neighbors 
stick  their  he.ids  out  of  the  winilow  atnl  conqilain 
of  the  row.  The  apprentice  /'.(c/t/  catches  hohl 
of  Herl:iiif:S!":y  ami  bel.ibnrs  him  :  his  outcries  at- 
tract a  streetful  of  people,  who  all  begin  to  swear, 
scream,  and  pilidi  into  one  another,  making  such 
an  ensemble  as  you  may  realize  from  the  "rally" 
of  a  scene  in  an  Ivnglisli  harleipiiuade.  I'mt  this 
rumpus  docs  not  end  the  act:  it  dwindles  down, 
until  the.  noise  of  lh(i  rioters  has  dietl  away,  ami 
the  solitary  watchman  is  left  jjacing  along  the 
deserteil  moonlit  street.  .\  pretty  elleet,  but  not 
new  ;  Gounod  has  done  it  and  to  belter  purpose. 
The  dull  joke  of  musical  squabbling  is  carried 
through  tilt''  third  and  best  act  of  the  opera. 
llere"~we  have  the  narratiiui  of  a  dream  of  Wnl- 
tJicr'f,  "Morgenlich  lemditend,"  Ijeginning  with  a 
teniler  melody  wdiich,  Ibrtunatcdy,  is  not  plungeil 
at  the  third  liar  into  tin:  "hurricane  of  iiilliiile- 
ness."  and,  moreover,  is  blessed  with  a  tranijuil, 
simple  accompaniment.  This  melody  makes  a 
favorable  inqire.-sion,  of  which  the  composer  is 
only  too  well  awari'.  for  ever  after  he  cannot 
keep  (dear  ol' it.  The  many  verses  and  subse- 
quent repetition  of  the  simg  ilo  it  undoubted  dam- 
age. The  act  is  also  noticeable  for  a  jileas- 
aiit  soundiuL'.  well-finished  vocal  quintet,  the 
first  jiart  of  whiidi  is  at  first  intoneil  by  Kva  alone. 
From  six  o'clock  to  half-past  ten  tlie  public  had 
heard  nothing  but  declamatory  monologue,  crop- 
ping up  through  "infinite  nudoily"  or  boisterous 
choral  tumult."  Now  appears,  quite  unexpected- 
ly, the  inidotlious  tpiintet,  in  which,  moreover, 
Friiulein  M.illinger  attained  her  first  opportunity 
of  takiuL'  stanil  as  a  vocalist,  and  the  public 
bursts  into  rejoicing  over  the  short  concerted 
piece,  ^vllich,  in  any  other  opera,  would  perhaps 
have  attracted  no  extraordinary  attention.  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  modern  Mastersinger. 
'The  scene  changes  to  an  ojien  meadow  before  Ihe 
gales  of  Nuremlierg.  It  is  St.  .John's  Day,  the 
several  "uilds  march  along  in_  festive  garments, 
music  jilaying  and  banners  displayed  :  the  cob- 
blers, the' tailors,  the  bakers  siog  their  tradc- 
sonss,  the  poetical  and  musical  sturdiness  of  which 
is  hii;lily  ^-ratifying.  A  little  waltz,  of  the  siin- 
plesrmotody  biit  exquisite  instrumentation,  enli- 
vens the  scene.  \  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
sta^'c  announces  the  approach  of  the  Mastersing- 
er  Guild,  and  the  competition  takes  place.  Bcck- 
)nr,s:<ei-  is  the  first  singer  who  has  to  coutend  for 
the  prize  ;  he  commences  pranking  himself  out 
with  ir«/(/(c/-'s  plumes:  for  he  has  stolen  the 
"Dream  Song"  of  that  worthy,  and  attempts  to 
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]);iss  it  olTns  Ilia  own.  But,  coiifiised  and  timid, 
li(^  Inrcjcts  the,  text,  and  twists  iivcry  nioasiiin 
iiilo  noMScnso,  «1  tliiit  lifi  is  olili^i'd  In  ri'liiii 
amid.-t  nioi'kini;  and  lan;iliti'r.  //i(».v  .S'ucAs  dt!- 
(darrs  tliat  tlii'  pncm  was  oiijiliially  admired,  and 
only  I'tdl  tlironiili  so  dis;:iai'i  lidly  on  account  of 
its  si  fickin;!  mutilation.  l^ijon  liis  invitation, 
11 '<////(('/■  liinis(dl' now  sin^s  llii'  son<i,  wliicli  is  re- 
ceived with  acelaniation.  We  do  not  i-i;;lifly  un- 
derstand liow  it  is  that  the  same  masti'rsin;;ers, 
who  oidy  (he  day  before  scoU'ed  at  an  absolutely 
similar  son<;  of  Wallhcr'.s  as  "vain  ear-tickllnj.'," 
can  suddei\ly  liecoiiio  so  deeply  alleeted  by  his 
poetry  as  to  decree  him  the  prize  and  Em's  hand. 
Perhaps  Uichard  Warner  will  e.s|)lain  this  to  us 
another  time;  for  to-day,  sullice  it  that  wo  are 
delighted  to  see  the  loving;  pair  united,  and  that 
the  opera  has  come  to  an  end  with  a  pii'turesqiie 
group. 

So  far  the  libretto  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
Illustrated. 

We  now  proceed  to  dip;  into  the  critical  trea- 
tise in  question  for  an  idea  as  to  tlu'  method  by 
which  the  great  composer  of  the  Future  has  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  those  tenets  which  lie  holds. 
AVagner,  Dr.  Hanslick  assures  us,  has  remained 
in  his  ^'Mi  )flrrsiiifi<:r"  steadfastly  true  to  his  mu- 
sical principles  as  they  govern  "Lolirtir/riii,"  and 
consistently  pervade  Trislaii  and  holde."  It  al- 
ways leaves  a  respectable  impression  when  an  ar- 
tist liolds  earnestlv,  and  with  unswerving  <-onvic- 
tion,  to  the  principles  which  he,  once  for  all,  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  right  and  only  true  ones.  This 
consistency — never  infringed  liy  reason  of  any 
temptation  whatsoever — imparts  to  the  '■^Meiater- 
siiu/cr"  the  imposing  characteristics  of  certainty 
and  firmness.  Wagner  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  means  to  do,  a  foreknown  resolve  speaks  from 
every  note  of  the  score",  no  accident  finds  a  place 
therein,  but  neither  does  one  of  those  beautiful 
casualties  which  confer  the  finishing  charm  upon 
creations  of  artistic  fancy,  as  they  do  upon  those 
of  Nature  herself  We  must  honor  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  Wagner  sticks  to  his  peculiar 
principle  ;  but  to  that  principle  the  "  ^feixlrrf:infJ- 
er"  has  not  induced  us  to  adhere.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognized resolving  of  every  convenient  form  into 
a  shapeless,  sensually  intoxicating  tinkle — the 
substitution  of  va^ue,  incongruous  melodizing  for 
independent,  shapely  limbed  melodies.  One  may 
confidently  employ  Wagner's  slantindicular  term 
of  "infinite  melody"  its  a  technical  expression  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  as  now-a-days  everybody 
knows  what  he  has  to  expect  under  that  name. 
"Infinite  melody"  is  the  ruling  power,  musically 
wallowing  about  the  "Afeinlcrshiijer."  as  well  as 
"Tristan  and  Liiilde."  A  small  ino/imt  is  struck 
up  ;  before  it  has  had  time  to  grow  into  a  proper 
melody  or  theme  it  is  bent,  broken,  set  higher  or 
lower  by  means  of  continual  modulation  and  in- 
harmonious shoving  about,  then  carried  on  a  lit- 
tle bit,  then  clioppeil  up  to  pieces  and  cut  short 
again,  repeated  or  imitated  now  by  this,  now  by 
that  instrument.  Anxiously  shunning  every  re-, 
solving  cadence,  this  toneless  and  muscleless  fig- 
ure Hows  forth  into  the  immeasurable,  ever  re- 
newing itself  out  of  itselC.  To  east  a  "lance  over 
entire  lengthy  scores  of  this  .sort,  is  to  perceive 
always  the  same  uniformity  of  impression,  joined 
to  continual  nervous  restlessness  and  interruption 
of  the  details.  Only  in  a  very  few  places  where 
the  text  exact-s  a  lyrical  restingspot,  a  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  song  (as  in  W(dllier'.i  airs  and 
the  cobbler's  diltyj  does  the  mo/iro  concentrate 
itself  for  the  time  beini,'  into  a  substantial  aclnal 
melody  ;  on  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  dra- 
matic parts  Sf  the  0|)era — in  the  monologues,  dia- 
logues, and  concerted  pieces— the  melody  is  not 
entrusted  to  the  voices,  but  transferred  to  the 
orchestra,  where,  being  "infinite,"  it  is  wound 
out  as  though  it  were  passing  through  a  spinning- 
jenny.  This  melody-weaving  orchestral  accom- 
paniment constitutes  in  reality  the  coherent  and 
substantial  sound-picture  of  the  "Mehtersinr/er," 
the  voice  being  compelled  to  accommodate  itself 
to  this  accompaniment  by  also  weaving  its  phrases 
into  it,  half  declaimed,  half  sung. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  this  method  of  com- 
position isdia^cetrically  opposed  to  that  hitherto 
.employed   by  .eyeiy   fsgster.       Heretofore,    the 


nndody  for  the  voice  was  the  first  thing  conceiv- 
eil  by  the  BOiind-poet — the  po.sitive  tiling,  to 
which  the  accom|ianiment  (however  free  or  com- 
plex in  movement)  was  made  subordinate.  As 
a  rule,  one  could  divine  the  accomjianinient,  or 
an  accompaeiment,  to  the  given  melody  for  the 
voice,  anil  the  accompaniment  thus,  in  some  sort, 
became  one's  own  unsulistantial  property.  In 
tlie  "il/cK/cr.v/iK/cr,"  the  voice-jiart  ill  itself  is  not 
only  souiething  merely  incomplete,  but  is,  in  fact, 
nnilihni  III  all — the  accompaniment  is  everything, 
is  an  indepi'udent  slnj'uniid  creation,  is  an  orches- 
tra! fantasia  with  ail  Idiiltini  voice  a.'compani- 
ments.  If  you  were  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
aecomplislied  musician — one  initiate  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Wagnerian  music — nothing  but  the  li- 
bretto and  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  he 
would  insert  suitable  voice-parts  in  the  empty 
lines,  much  as  a  sculptor  would  fit  the  missin;; 
hand  to  an  exhumed  statue.  But  nobody  could 
succeed  in  adapting  (were  it  lost)  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  the  parts  of  liana  Sai'hf  or  of 
Eva,  any  more  than  the  sculptor  could  recon- 
struct the  whole  statue  from  the  severed  hanil. 
The  natural  relations  are  turned  upside  down; 
for  the  orchestra  beneath  is  the  singer,  the  ex- 
presser  of  the  leading  thought,  whilst  the  singers 
on  the  stage  are  only  filling-up  instruments.  In 
oriler  to  obtain  for  this  method  Cwhich  is  by  no 
means  one  sharply  characterizing  and  specifying, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  peculiarly  levelling  and 
vulgarizinz)  a  means  of  establishing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  dramn/ls  personrr,  and  to  preserve 
for  the  ear  an  anchor  of  salvation  in  the  ocean  of 
"nieloilic  infinity,"  AVagner  uses  the  so-called 
"memory-contrivance  ;"  that  is,  themes  which 
crop  up  in  the  orchestra  as  soon  as  a  certain  per- 
.son  comes  on  the  stage,  or  a  certain  event  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  Master-Singer's  Guild  has  its 
own  march-like  vintirn,  the  apprentice  David  his 
own  writhing  phrase  of  semiquavers;  similarly 
Widthir  and  Sachs  have  each  his  own  theme,  as 
well  as  musical  uniform,  by  which  people  can  be 
recognized  in  a  crowd  or  by  twilight.  Not  only 
persona!  rights,  but  rights  of  things,  are  to  AA^ag- 
ner  fitting  foundations  for  these  "mcmory-eontri- 
vances."  .  As  soon  as  any  mention  is  made  in  any 
part  of  the  opera,  of  St..  John's  Day  or  of  the 
prize-singing,  so  soon  is  struck  up  Pai^ner's  ad- 
dress from  the  first  act;  Wallher's  motivn  not 
only  accompanies  his  person,  but  every  allusion 
to  him,  to  Eva's  love,  to  genuine  poetry  in  con- 
tradistinction to  guild  poetry,  &c.,  &c.  Inasmuch 
as  that  to  which  these  molivi  refer  constitutes 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  material  of  the  '^Mfisler- 
singer,"  aniL^besides,  the  7iiolivi  themselves  are 
the  happiesHnusical  phrases  in  the  whole  opera 
— you  are  destined  to  hear  them  throughout  the 
whole  evening,  alone  or  together,  now  in  this, 
now  in  that  orchestral  part,  colored  brightly  or 
darkly  as  the  case  may  be.  At  first  the  listener 
rejoices  over  these  tiny  melodies ;  moreover,  his 
intelligence  is  kept  busy  in  recocrnizing  and  fol- 
lowing them  up ;  but  tlie  more  incessantly  they 
swing  us  backwards  and  forwards,  the  more  un- 
comfortable we  become,  just  as  in  a  real  swing. 
The  whole  musir  of  the  opera  is  made  up  of  four 
or  five  such  leadinsr  ;Ho//ri'.  Riglitly  and  sparing- 
ly employed,  musical  reminders  of  this  sort  pro- 
duce an  admirable  efTect,  of  which  AA''eber  has 
given  us  an  immortal  example  in  the  mofivo  of 
ZamiiA  :  but  one  cannot  build  up  an  aesfhetical 
principle  out  of  a  lucky  hit.  It  would  really 
seem  as  if  these  faithful  scraps  of  melody,  which 
have  brilliantly  rescued  AA'agner  from' many  a 
didiculty,  had,  in  the  "Melstersinger,"  grown  over 
his  lieail,  almost  against  his  will!  From  being 
his  pet  it  has  become  his  bane. 

Tlie  production  in  Munieli  was  a  quasi-success. 
The  slim  young  King,  with  the  dreamy  look, 
lurked  apparently  alone  in  his  state-bo.\  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  tlie  opera.  AVhen,  however, 
at  tlie  end  of  the  second  act,  Richard  AA'agner 
was  loudly  called  for,  as  well  as  the  singers,  lie 
(AA'agner)  stepped  ibrward  from  the  back  of  the 
Iloyal  box,  and  bowed  from  its  front  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  highly  affected  greeting,  which  was  ex- 
actly repeated  after  the  third  act,  somewhat  as- 
tounded the  strangers  present,  some  of  whom  ex- 
pected that  the  next   thing   would   be    that   the 


King  would  be  called  for  !  As  a  theatrical  rep- 
resentation, the  "Afeisl/i7-xifii/er"  is  a  spectacle 
musically  excellent,  scenically  incomparable. 
Pieliir.-s  of  dazzling  color-glory  and  novelty, 
giou|Mull  of  life  and  character,  discover  tliem- 
si'lves  to  the  eyes  of  llu!  stiectatcfi',  who  has  scarce 
time  to  rellect  !iow  niiich  or  how  little  of  the 
ellect  produced  upon  him  is  to  be  ascribed  pure- 
ly to  tile  musical  creation. 


The  Voice  in  Singing. 

(from  tlie  Athiutii;  .MoullilyJ. 

Till"  Voire  in  Siiuiiini .  Tniiislaled  from  the  German 
of  Emma  Skii.icr,  by  u  Memlier  of  the  American 
rhilosophicid  Society,  riiiludclphia;  J.  B.  Lip- 
])irieotl  >^  Co. 

This  is  a  liook  which  all  persons  inteiesled  in  vocal 
culture,  eiiher  for  themselves  or  others,  should  wel- 
come. The  trihute  pnid  to  Madiim  Seller  hy  two 
such  eminent  men  of  science  as  Hehnliolz  and  Du 
Bois  Keviuoiiil  is  in  itself  a  guarniity  of  tlie  scientific 
value  of  lier  work,  luid  we  trust  will  secure  her  a  wide 
he.iring  anil  a  willing  discipleship  for  truths  which, 
taken  simply  on  their  own  merits,  nii;;ht  in  too  many 
cases  be  doi'ilited  or  underviilued.  Th.at  the  art  of 
singing  is  now  in  n  state  of  decline,  if  not  altogether 
decayed,  all  competent  critics  admit.  To  believe 
lliis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare,  as  Madam  Seller 
does  in  her  first  chapter,  the  achievemenlsof  the  great 
artists  of  a  century  aijo  with  the  possibilities  of  our 
petted  f^ivorites  of  to  day.  But  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  modern  siliginc-teachers  do  not 
know  how  to  tench  singing;,  appears  in  the  "lost 
voices"  that  we  hear  bemoaned  on  every  side,  both 
by  professionalseand  amateurs.  Madam  Seller  her- 
self was  a  victim  to  one  of  the  most  endnent  of  these 
vocal  fjuncks  ;  and,  her  voice  having  been  entirely 
ruined  while  under  his  insirnction,  she  resolved  to 
try  and  rediscover  the  secrets  of  the  old  masters  of 
the  art,  and,  if  possible,  to  establish  scientifically 
what  they  had  only  practised  empirically.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  larynx  in  the  act  of  singing  had  al- 
ready been  begun  by  Manuel  Garcia,  the  most  cele- 
brated master  now  jivinc.  who  studied  the  interior  of 
the  throat  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope.  He  was 
able  10  assert  bv  seeing  what  a  trained  and  critical 
ear  micht  inferYrom  hearing,— that  the  vocal  organ 
is  not  a  fixed  tube  which  acts  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  its  whole  compass,  hut  that  at  several 
points  in  the  scale  its  adjustments  suddenly  shift,  and 
the  next  series  of  tones  is  produced  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  possesses  a  different  quality,  from  any  of 
those  preceding.  Evidently,  then,  every  tone  has  its 
own  adiustment,  «r  "register,"  as  it  is  called  in  sing- 
ing, in  which  it  can  best  and  easiest  be  sung,  and  in 
which  only  it  ought  to  be  exercised  and  developed  ; 
and  though  the  adjustment  belonging  to  a  lower  set 
of  tones  may,  by  overstraining,  be  applied  to  a  high- 
er, yet  this  violation  of  the  intention  of  nature  is  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil.  The  tones  so  forced  are  nf 
hard  and  'impure  quality,  flexibility  is  impaired, 
sweetness,  compass,  and  expression  are  lost,  and  the 
voice  itself  is  at  length  spoiled  or  broken  up.  All 
this  vocal  ruin  and  destruction  are  now  going  on 
under  the  complete  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
modern  singing-teacher  to  this  great  fundamental 
fact  of  the  natural  separation  of  the  registers.  Gar- 
cia's  experiments,  though  they  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  scientific  men,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  vocal  culture,  received  little  notice  from  his  own 
profession.  In  this  country  he  has  one  close  follow. 
er.  Carlo  Bassini  of  New  York,  an  Itnlian,  whose 
Methods  for  the  Soprano.  Baritone,  and  A'uung  A^oice 
resjipctivelv  are  among  the  best  we  have,  and  may  be 
well  taken'up  with  the  schools  of  Panseron,  Con- 
rone  and  Zollner.  But  neither  Garcia  nor  Bassini 
has  thus  far  attempted  more  than  an  elementary  the- 
ory of  the  registers  of  tlie  voice  ;  and  it  remained  for 
Madam  Seller,  hy  experiments  with  the  laryngo- 
scope, much  longer  continued  and  more  successfully 
pel  formed,  to  fix  more  accurately,  and  it  seems  to  us 
finally,  the  limits  and  characters  of  the  different  reg- 
isters of  the  voice.  Instead  of  tvto  or  three,  she 
makes  five  different  actions  of  the  vocal  organ.  Her 
theory  of  the  head  register  in  particular  is  entirely 
original,  and  that  of  fhe  upper  falsetto  register  is  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  us  than  almost  any  pan  of  the 
book,  as  experience  had  convinced  us  that  (he  falset- 
to in  the  woman's  voice  did  not  end  and  the  head 
tones  begin  where  Garcia  and  Bassini  had  supposed. 
The  subject  of  the  registers  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  second'chapier  of  the  hook.  The  third  treats  of 
the  "Formation  of  Sound  hy  the  A'ocal  Organ  ;" 
showing,  lirst,  what  are  the  properties  of  tone,  as  es- 
tablished by  scientific  investigation.  Madam  Seller 
derives  from  this  what  constitutes  a  good  singing 
one,    and    what    should    he    the    disposition   of  the 
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brcatli  and  the  (-'lioice  fif  vowels  ami  sylhiblcs  in  vo- 
calization in  Older  lo  ohtiiin  it.  Flexibility,  pmitv, 
proMiniriution,  any  many  otiier  topics,  aro  al-o  ilis- 
ciisseil,  i\ll  of  this  chaptci-  is  valuahlc,  and  much  o( 
it  is  now,  since  lew  have  any  idea  how  opposed  to 
modern  cnstom  in  all  tliese  particnlars  was  the  Ion).' 
and  carcfnl  and  frra.inal  drill  of  the  old  masters  of 
son^;.  The  fcnirih  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  aesthetic 
view  of  the  art  of  sin^in^;,  and  is  as  thoughtful,  jndi- 
cioiiK,  and  penclraiinc  as  the  others.  Some  of  the 
stront;  ami  novel  pijints  of  the  hook  may  he  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  \'oice  has  five  indej»endent  modes  of  ac- 
tion for  sin(,'in(;.  as  the  hand  has  live  fin|_'ers  for  play- 
ing';  and  each  is  to  he  cultivated  by  and  for  itself, 
until  the  tones  produced  by  each"  mode  ecpial,  or 
nearly  equal,  in  strength  anil  fulness,  the  pure  tones 
of  all  the  other  modes.  2il.  The  man's  voice  is  best 
trained  by  ii  man,  and  the  woman's  by  a  woman  ; 
and  no  voice  is  to  he  intrusted  lo  any  biit  a  tlioroufjh 
sin(,'itiK-tenclier.  A  mere  insiriimentalist  or  "natu- 
ral sin(,'er"  is  not  competent  to  teach  this  art.  .'Id. 
That,  insteail  of  be^;innin:;  practice  with  inltated  chest 
and  a  loud  tone,  at  first  and  for  a  Innf;  time  no  more 
breath  than  is  used  in  speech  should  be  employed  ; 
and  the  tone  should  be  soft,  cpiict,  and  enlirclv  with- 
out cti'ort.  4lli.  That  the  intelli(;ent  training'of  the 
voice  may  be,  and  best  is,  bep:un  at  live  or  ten  years 
of  atce,  as  the  f;rowini;  or(;an  is  more  susceptible  of 
culture  than  the  adult,  and  also  because  it  takesyears, 
instead  of  months,  to  make  a.  siiijier.  .'ith.'That 
sin<;ers  should  not  be  trained  with  a  tempered  instru- 
ment like  the  piano.  Gth.  That  indiscriminate  clio 
ntssinginn  spoils  the  voice  and  the  ear  ;  and  that 
sincinj,'  shoiihl  not,  therefore,  be  tau-.-lit  in  our  public 
schools  by  persons  who  know  of  music  nothing  ex- 
cept the  simple  readin;;  at  sight,  and  of  singin;;  vcl/i- 
inij  III  nil :  but  that  there  should  be  vocal  schools, 
where  children  could  be  trained  to  rend  music  and  to 
sinu  without  danger  of  injuring  their  voices  before 
they  have  fairly  posscsseil  them.  No  one  who  has 
not  taught  our  public  school  chihlreu  to  sing  knows 
anyth'.ng  about  the  beautiful  voices  and  sensitive  mu- 
sical organizations  which  abound  among  our  little 
Americans.  As  the  translator  of  the  work  savK  that 
Afadam  Seller  is  now  in  Ibis  country,  would  tiiat  the 
eclucMtional  powers  thereof  cnull  L'ive  her  at  once  ii 
Ininilred  young  girls  to  be  trained  as  teachers  for  the 
benclit  of  just  such  vocal  schools  here  as  she  herself 
would  like  to  see  iii  Germany  !  . 


The  Development  of  the  Concert  System. 
Concert  Rooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 
Plutocracy,  Lovers  of  Art,  and  Mecae- 
nates.* 

'J'o  mark  the  boundary  line  between  tlie  artist 
anil  the  virtuoso  is  now  a  far  more  iliflu'iilt  task 
than  it  formerly  was,  ami  the  gri'at  number  of 
a-stlietical  works  ami  feuinetons  have  rather  con- 
tiised  than  enlightened  our  notions  n]ion  tin?  snb- 
jeet.  We  frequently  meet  willi  a  statement  to 
the  eflect  that  this  or  that  pianist,  tliis  orthatfnl- 
liler,  besiilcs  indulging  in  .showy  pieces  pemiliar 
to  a  virtuoso,  perl'ornied  some  ihiiigs  in  a  perfect- 
ly artistic  manner — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
critics  often  charge  one  whom  they  aeknnwieilge 
to  be  a  real  artist,  of  having  endeavored  in  this 
<ir  that  piece,  to  display  his  virtuosity  in  tlie  most 
biilliaiit  light,  riitil  about  thirty  years  ago.  no 
one  was  recognizeil  as  an  artist,  wdio  had  not  dis- 
lingnished  himself  bv  bis  productive  powers,  anil 
reached  tin?  art  of  ri'alization  through  that  of 
creation  ;  the  singer  and  the  actor,  however,  wen^ 
relieved  from  this  obligation,  for  the  former  was 
not  supposed  to  be  a  composer  or  llie  latter  a  poet; 
but  among  instrnmentali.sts  there  was  not  a  sin- 
<rle  e.\ceplion  ;  even  Ilerz.  Kalkbrenner,  lieriot, 
the  most  shallow  forerunners  of  the  period  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  r/rcdt  virtuosi,  partlv  establish- 
ed their  reputation  as  composers,  though  certain- 
ly in  the  lowest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Concerning  the  historical  development  of  the 
concert  system,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  facts  to  be  tounil  in  works  on 
music  are.  tinforttinately  exceedingly  rare;  we 
are  here  struck  by  the  phenomenon,  which  oc- 
curs only  too  freiinently,  that  from  the  books  of 
those  learned  in  musical  matters,  especially  of 
the  C»//i//7ii'.v/o/-//iV  c,  as  they  are  called,  we  may 
glean  information  about  anything  more  easily 
than  about  the  connection  between  social  life  and 
artistic  life  in  Germany,  or  of  their  irlUience  up- 

"  FroDi  a  letter  '  On  ^tolern  Soripty  an-l  Music,*'  bj-  IT, 
Ehrlicli. 


on  each  other;  there  are  works  of  the  last  cen- 
tury treating  of  the  importance  of  music,  which 
mention  the  names  of  those  citharists,  who,  as  far 
back  as  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  played  bravura  runs  and  passages  upon 
their  instrument,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
f'uiinders  of  the  virtuo.so  school  in  their  own  day  ; 
preserved  in  (lerman  liooks  are  a'lso  the  names  of 
the  musicians  whom  Ale.xatider  the  Great  order- 
ed to  follow  him  as  bis  private  band  to  be  presetit 
at  his  marriage  with  Ito.xana  in  Samarcand  ;  we 
are  acfpiainted  with  the  details  connected  with 
I  he  musicians  of  the  Etnperor  Xero,  who  travell- 
ed as  a  virtuoso  throngh  his  dominions,  taking 
with  him  a  host  of  "clai|ueurs,"  wdiose  name  of 
"I'omans"  has  descended  to  the  claijuetirs  of  tlie 
Parisian  theatres  in  our  own  time :  but  it  is 
only  with  extreme  difllculty  that  we  are  abh?  to 
gather  from  jaditical  papers  a  few  authentic  facts 
concerning  the  development  of  public  musical  life 
in  Germany. 

Strange  to  say,  the  greatest  niimljer  of  facts 
relating  to  the  musical  life  of  the  last  century  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Knglish,  who  are  regard- 
ed as  a  non-mnsical  people.  There  were  perfect- 
ly organized  concerts  towards  the  end  of  the  17tb 
century  in  London.  The  Lniiilon  (!azi<lle  of 
I  072  contains  advertisements  of  concerts  given 
by  Harister,  cliapelniaster  of  King  Charles  II., 
aided  by  the  King's  twenty-four  violitiists.  A 
still  more  interesting  series  of  concerts  was  that 
of  John  I!ritton,f  in  the  year  HITS.  This  man 
was  a  coal  dealer,  who  used  to  hawk  his  wares 
about  the  street,  buying  up,  also,  music,  books 
and  instruments.  Of  an  (evening  he  practised 
music,  jilaying  on  the  gamba — a  sort  of  small  vio- 
loncello with  seven  strings — and  studying  thor- 
ough-bass. At  last,  he  bit  njion  the  notion  of  ap- 
pearing as  a  coneert-giver.  He  collected  all  the 
musicians  of  any  importance  living  in  London, 
and  built  a  concert  room  over  the  place  where  he 
stored  his  coals :  J  it  was  small  and  low,  but 
speedily  fretpiented  by  the  best  society.  .Tohn 
lirilton's  concerts  were  in  those  days  wdiat  Chap- 
pell's  Monday  I'opular  Concerts  are  now:  if  a 
musician  wished  to  become  known,  he  made  his 
apjiearance  at  them  ;  even  Ilandid  himself  did 
not  disdain  to  extemporize  upon  the  small  organ 
in  liritton's  concert-room.  The  infant  prodigies, 
also,  whom  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  forced 
liol-house  plants  of  Kin- (»c;i  time,  arc  first  met 
with  in  the  London  Concerts  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  was  Dubourg,  a  fiddler  of  ten, 
and  Cervetto.  a  'cello  player  of  eleven,  who  ap- 
peared, in  1700,  at  the  concert  of  little  Schmeh- 
ling,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  a  singer  under 
the  name  of  Mine.  Mara.  In  17G1,  there  was 
even  a  'cellist,  John  Crosdill,  only  nine  years  old. 
Resides  those  already  named,  there  was  a  whole 
host  of  other  little  musical  geniuses,  only  one  of 
whom  however  fulfilled,  when  he  grew  up,  the 
ex|iectations  formed  of  him  :  this  was  Mozart, 
who  played  at  concerts  in  London  as  a  boy  of 
eight,  and  also'  wrote  there  his  first  Symphonies. 
Indeed,  at  that  time,  in  Kngland,  still  called 
"merry  Kngland."  music  foiiml  its  way  every- 
where, besides  being  cultivated  and  cherished 
with  sincerity  and  love,  and  not  like  a  mere  fash- 
ion, as  at  present.  For  two  hundred  years  St. 
Cecilia's  D.iy  had  been  generally  kept.  There 
was  a  whole  host  of  tnusieal  ainatpur  societies — 
music  was  heard  in  almost  every  house,  and  some- 
times under  the  strangest  circumstances.  l\Iost 
interesting  is  the  account  in  the  London  /l(/ivr- 
/i.vpj- of  April.  1740,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Christopher  Gluck;  composer  of  Tplnrjfiiia.  Armi- 
(/(7,  .'l/cf.s/'s,  and  OrplicHs,  appeared  in  London 
first  as  a  concert-player,  and  a  concert-player  up- 
on the  water-harmonica,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  drinking-glasses,  which  were  tuned  by  the 
amount  of  water  put  in  them,  and  on  wdiiih  the 
performer  placed  by  passing  his  fingers  round  the 
edges.  The  instrument  was  then  so  popular  that 
even  the  great  Franklin,  the  champion  of  the  free 
states  of  America,  and  the  discoverer  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  wishing  particularly  to  oblige 
a  friend  whose  daughters  were  virtuose  upon  the 
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instniincnt  in  question,  was  not  above  improving 
this  glass-harmonium,  as  he  called  it.  Among 
the  amateur  associations  of  the  time,  there  was  a 
x^ivy  [iromineiit  one,  composed  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry.  This 
society  cultivated  the  joyous  strains  native  to  old 
England,  and  oflered  every  year  a  prize  for  the 
best  i-ompositions  of  the  class.  One  of  the  com- 
posers who  gained  the  largest  nuiiiber  of  prizes, 
and  whose  convivial  songs  are  still  to  be  heard  at 
merry  meetings,  was  the  Karl  of  Abingdon,  the 
peaceable  father  of  a  great  warrior,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  at  that  time,  namely  17C7, 
and  in  London,  that  the  large  concert-grands 
were  first  made  by  Broad  wood,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  firm,  still  carried  on  by  his  direct 
descendants;  the  house  of  Krard  dates  only  from 
sometime  after  1  7S0. 

(.)ur  information  resjiecting concerts  in  France, 
or  rather  in  I'.iris,  during  the  17th  and  the  ISlh 
century  is  more  scanty  than  that  res])ecting  those 
in  London.  Musical  art  was  far  less  general  in 
France  than  in  Kngland,  and  all  the  interest 
evinced  for  it  was  concentrated  on  the  Opera. 
This  sprang  into  existence  as  far  back  as  It)4  7. 
Mazaiin  had  sent  for  an  Italian  company,  whose 
performances  in  the  theatre  "des  petits  biuillons" 
were  Tery  popular,  and  (Jueen  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  mother  of  Louis  XI V.,  expri'ssed  her  surprise 
that  Frenchmen  could  not  do  something  similar. 
This  induced  the  superintendent  of  her  house- 
hold, the  Karon  de  Xoverre,  to  prevail  on  a  cer- 
tain Abbi?  Perrin  and  an  organist  of  tin?  name  of 
Canibou  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Ital- 
ians. 'I'hey  wrote?  a  piece  entitled  ]ji  I'lislnriilf, 
"premiere  cnmedie  franeaise  en  mnsicpie,"  earn- 
ing with  it  both  honor  and  money.  Perrin, 
moreover,  obtained  in  the  year  10!)!t  the  title  of 
director  of  the  I'oval  Academy  of  Music.  The 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris  dates  from  this  time.  Up 
to  is;tn,  it  always  remained  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  Government.  Kven  in  tin' 
year  of  horror.  1  702,  a  (lovernmcnt  committee, 
consisting  of  the  most  furious  .Sansculottes  and 
tenderest  lovers  of  music,  were  at  the  head  of  it. 
Herbert,  Dantoti,  Ilenrion,  and  Fonqnier,  fre- 
ipiented  it  nearly  every  day.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  pe- 
riod. On  one  occasion,  Lainez,  then  the  most 
pojnilar  singer,  had  sung  a  patriotic  ode.  When 
he  had  concluded,  a  man.  whom  he  had  often  re- 
marked as  a  very  attentive  listener  behind  the 
si'enes,  stepped  tip,  and  lapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der said:  "Citizen,  you  have  sung  very  beauti- 
fully, and  I  am  ipiit'e  toueheil.  But  your  text  is 
nonsense.  I  advise  you,  before  you  offer  the 
Nation  such  stuff  in  future,  to  let  me  see  tlie 
words.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  be  safe."  "Yes," 
said  one  of  the  choristers,  "the  citizen  knows  all 
about  the  cut  of  a  thing."  Lainez  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hidden  meaning  of  these  words  till 
subsequently,  when  be  discovered  that  the  deli- 
cate friend  of  art  was — the  executioner. 

At  that  period,  however,  music  was  the  only 
occupation  at  all  elevated  to  which  a  man  dared 
lievote  himself,  without  being  suspected  of  aristo- 
cratic tendencies — and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  music 
oflercd  a  guaranty  that  its  votaries  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  ideas  of  freedom.  All 
the  elegant  wives  of  the  Terrorists  cultivated  it, 
and  Mine.  Tallien.  subsequently  the  Princess 
Cliimay,  and  the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  best 
female' pupils  Chopin  had,  was  a  zealous  admirer 
of  the  art.  Napoleon,  too,  as  an  artillery  officer, 
liked  music  and  musicians.  Later,  it  is  true — 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the 
memoirs  referring  to  him— he  regarded  music 
only  as  the  best  means  of  amusing  the  people 
harmlessly.  We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  state 
that  it  was  at  his  immediate  suggestion  that  Sjiori- 
tini  wrote  FeriliiKinil  Cirrlrr^,  and  Cherubini  his 
Jliijuiiiii.  There  is  another  fact,  also  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  He  frequently  enuncia- 
ted opinions  with  regard  to  music  as  surprisingly 
just  as  those  he  uttered  in  conversation  with 
"Gothe  respecting  Wi^rlher  and  dramatic  poetry, 
opinions  to  -which,  in  his  later  years,  the  poet- 
prince  refers  in  bis  annals  with  admiration. 

Opera  was  thus  tolerably  supported  in  France, 
but  not  so  concerts.     In  tlie  vcar  ]7'2.'i,  Philidor, 
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bi-otlii!V  oC  tlic  coin]inso,i'  anJ  cele.bralPfl  cIk'ss- 
pliiycr,  fouiKkMl  Uie  "Concerts  S|)iril,iK^!s,"  wliieli, 
dui-inj^  Lent,  anil  on  fjrand  I'ast-ilays,  when  tlicre 
was  no  opera,  were  <i\vcn  in  a  largo  room  at  llio 
Tnileries,  a<i(l  at  which  sacred  chornses  and  airs 
of  fli(^  period  all.ernatefl  wllh  inslrnnierital  solos, 
and  willi  concertos  lor  Ihc  vinlni  and  the  oboe. 
'^h(^  enterprise  was  exccediiiuly  (lonrishinp;  be- 
tween 1770  and  1  7S0,  so  mncli  so,  indeed,  that 
iMozarl  considered  it  an  honor  to  write  a  Sym- 
phony (or  it.  Dnrina;  the  time  of  the  RevoUition 
the  Concerts  Spiritiiela  were  discontinued.  Some- 
where about  1750,  a  Societu  d'Amateurs  had 
been  foriiied,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  even  hefnre 
the  Revolution.  In  fact,  peo]ile  in  I'aris  diil  not 
care  a  f^reat  deal  for  concerts. 

In  Italy,  even  from  the  si.\teentli  century,  ope- 
ra had  made  such  progress  that  there  was  no 
loom  (or  the  development  of  instrumental  inusi<'. 
The  fiddle  alone,  as  the  vocal  instrument,  could 
boast  of  great  artists;  the  male  sopranists  e.xer- 
cised  tlieir  throats  in  runs  which  only  the  most 
eminent  violinists  eould  e.xeento  with  equal  rap- 
idity and  correctness,  and  the  violinists,  moi-e- 
over.  took  every  possilile  pains  to  produce  a  no- 
ble and  grand  tone  upon  their  instruments.  Their 
compositions  are  even  now  models.  With  regard 
to  piianists,  the  only  one  of  eminence  isDomenico 
Scarlatti,  a  remarkable  pei-sonase,  inasmuch  as, 
in  his  Piano  Sonatas,  he  treats  the  instrument  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  feel  inclined  to  lielieve  he 
must  have  been  acquainted  with, and  have  studied, 
Bach's  works.  There  is  one  fact  which  we  may 
look  upon  as  certain  :  owing  to  the  almost  inereil- 
ible  devidopment  of  the  art  of  singing — about 
■which  Mozart's  letters  from  Italy  contain  some 
astounding  facts — instrumental  music  was  mei'ely 
cultivatecl  to  some  extent  by  amateur  societies 
and  at  the  various  Courts,  in  the  last,  as  in  the 
present  century,  concerts  possessing  no  power  of 
attraction  for  the  Italians.  AVith  regard  now  to 
concert-giving  in  Germany  during  the  past  cen- 
tury— in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  trustwor- 
thy inlbrmation — we  must  particularly  mention 
one  fact  whi(di  at  first  sight  appears  strange, 
namely,  that  there  were  few  or  no  concerts  pre- 
cisely where  music  was  most  general.  In  Vien- 
na, even  in  Jlozart's  time,  there  were  only  Sub- 
scription Concerts  (^Siihscrijjttoi)s-Academien,  as 
they  were  deuominated),  that  is  to  say,  concerts 
got  up  by  those  musicians  who  gave  a  great  many 
lessons,  and  who  went  about  with  a  list  to  their 
patrons,  to  whom,  and  by  whose  assistance,  they 
endeavored  to  dispose  of  tickets.  How  unpro- 
ductive, however,  such  niano'uvres  were,  is  prov- 
ed by  a  letter  of  the  year  17S4  from  Mozart,  in 
which  he  informs  his  father  with  great  glee  that 
he  had  17,1  subscribers  for  his  three  concerts,  that 
being  thirty  more  than  Richter  and  Fi.scher  to- 
gether, who  were  the  most  popular  teachers  of 
the  period.  The  inirequency  of  these  concerts 
admits,  however,  of  an  easy  ex|)lanation,  if  we 
only  bear  in  mind  that  all  noblemen  had  their 
own  private  musical  establishment :  gave  concerts 
in  their  own  hou.ses ;  and  generally  paid  artists 
magnificently.  Hence  people  who  in  any  way 
belonged  to  good  society  had  heard  everj'  cele- 
brated artist  so  often  at  private  concerts  that 
public  concerts  had  but  little  attraction  for  them. 
Only  something  particularly  unusual  could  reck- 
on upon  any  great  success.  Tliis  was  espeeiallj' 
true  of  female  fiddlers,  amonji  whom  a  IMlle.Riiig- 
baiier  and  a  Mile.  Strinasachi  were  as  celebrated 
in  those  days  as  Miles.  MilanoUo  and  Ferni  are 
in  our  own. 

Very  dillerent  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Nortli.  The  higher  classes  there  hardly  troubled 
their  heads  at  all  about  music;  but  among  the 
classes  of  burghers  and  Government  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  music  was  very  generally  culti- 
■vated,  even  so  fiir  back  as  a  little  after  1770,  and 
concerts  were  everywhere  well  attended.  But 
we  must  not  assume  that  a  reijard  for  music  was 
the  sole  principle  at  work  ;  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from 
the  light  writings  of  the  period  that  concerts  were 
regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  and  most  becom- 
ing class  of  entertainment  by  many  worthy  fami- 
lies, only  because  the  latter  entertained  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  going  to    the   theatre;  (his 


was  jH'obably  the  case  more  especially  in  the 
Protestant  iiarts  of  the  country.  Between  1770 
and  ]  780,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  north,  or 
niiddh^  (iermaiiy,  a  single  town  of  any  impor- 
tanc-e,  where,  there  were  not  regular  concerts  of 
amateurs  or  professional  musicians.  Thus  in 
Str.'ilsund  there  was  a  concert  every  fortnight, 
and  there  were  concerts  also  in  Magdeburg,  Er- 
furt, Lndwigslnst,  Cnburg,  Schlcusingen,  Det- 
mold,  and  Nordhausen.  At  Gdltingen,  Forkel 
founded  concerts  in  1780,  and  it  is  highly  amirs- 
ing  to  hear  him  talking  al  l/iat  linn:  of  the  decay 
of  opera,  and  of  church  music,  and  praising  up  his 
concerts  as  the  only  place  of  refiifre  for  good  mu- 
sic. According  to  all  accounts,  Hamburg  seems 
to  have  been  the  Promised  Land  for  travelling 
virtuosi.  Dresden  was  highly  celebrated  for  its 
chapel,  and,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  Frederick  the  Great  entered  the  Saxon 
capital,  one  of  his  first  commands  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  wished  to  hear  a  concert.  In  Berlin, 
Baehmann's  Subscription  Concerts  existed  in 
1751.  Some  time  after  1780,  they  were  super- 
seded by  Hiirka's  Orchestral  Concerts,  in  which 
the  Royal  Chapel  took  part,  and  wliicdi  were  at- 
tended by  the  Royal  family.  At  that  time!  also, 
there  was  a  concert  saloon  for  the  Jewish  colony 
in  the  "Flies'schen  Hans."  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tion for  three  persons  being  one  thaler  and  eight 
groschens.  A  Mme.  Lewy,  a  Mme.  AVollf,  and 
Herr  Flies,  appeared  there  as  pianists.  The  pa- 
pers said  nothing  save  what  was  favorable  abont 
the  music,  but  added  that  there  was  too  much 
talking,  and  too  much  bowing  and  scraping  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to  bear  it  well.  Between 
1780  and  1790,  Reichardtfounded  Concerts  Spir- 
ituels,  on  the  Parisian  model;  symphonies  by 
Dittersdorf,  Benda,  and  Kuhman,  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Solo-players  also  gave  performances. 
The  favorite  concert  instruments  were  the  flute, 
the  French  horn,  and  the  fiddle  ;  the  oboe,  the 
clarionet,  and  bassoon,  were  also  highly  esteemed. 
The  last-named  instrument,  moreover,  was,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurj',  fre- 
quently employed  for  solos  at  concerts  in  Berlin. 
I  myself  heard  a  Berlin  bassoonist,  later  than 
18.30,  play,  in  Vienna,  variations  on  "An  Alexis 
send'  ich  dich."  The  worthy  man  looked  as 
deeply  moved  when  playing  the  motive  as  a  lyric 
tenor  looks  in  a  highly  sentimental  part.  The 
piano,  now  so  fearfully  tormented,  was  then  but 
rarely  used  as  a  solo  concert-instrument.  The 
music  catalogues  of  that  time,  down  to  the  year 
ISIO,  contain  only  trios,  and  other  concerted 
pieces,  but  very  few  brilliant  fantasias,  and  works 
of  that  description.  The  facts  that  I  here  adduce 
were  not  to  be  found  in  ojx'  book,  but  have  been 
collected  from  the  most  various  journals  and  pe- 
riodical publications. 

(To  be   continuccl). 


Italy. 

American    Artists    in     Flokekce.  —  Thomas 
Ball. — The  Salon  of   Liszt. — Kacleacii. 
We  take  the  foUowinp;  extracts    from    the    Corres- 
pondence   of   the    Chicngn    Tribune.      The   letter    is 
dated  May  29,  1868. 

From  the  hill  of  Bellosguardo,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral handsome  villas,  the  view  is  miignificent.  It  was 
liere  iliat  H.TWthorne  had  his  home  when  lie  lived  in 
Florence.  Tlie  observaloiy,  from  wlience  he  no 
(loiihr  ofien  contemplated  the  wonderful  loveliness  of 
tlie  Val  d'Arno  ami  its  srand  framework  of  near  and 
Hisiant  mountains,  is  still  pointed  out  as  Dnnnlrllo's 
Tmrtr — so  called  from  the  hero  of  that  name  describ- 
ed in  "The  Marble  Fmin." 

Here,  loo.  is  the  villa  Albizzi,  which  Galileo  occu- 
pied for  a  long  time.  Over  the  entrance  is  his  laist 
and  an  inscription. 

On  another  hill,  not  far  distant,  Power.s,  the 
sculptor  is  building  a  boanliful  house.  It  stands  just 
off  the  fine,  broad,  cypress-lined  road  ascending  to  the 
Poggio  Imperiale — a  palace  built  by  the  Duchess 
Jlagdalen  of  Austria  in  1622.  It  is  li'eyond  the  Porta 
Romana,  hut  all  the  belter  for  that.  It  so  much 
healthier  outside  than  within  the  city's  walls.  Near 
by  the  sculptor  Ball  is  about  erecting  a  fine  house 
and  studio.  It  will  not  be  commenced,  however, 
until  ho  returns  from  America,  whither  he  has  now 
gone  to  set  up  in  bronze  his  gfcind  equestrian  .^tatue 
of  Washington.     It  is  to  be  honed  that  this  will  give 


the  Boslonians  more  satisfaction  than  Story's  statue 
of  Everett.  It  douhtlcss  will,  for  competent  judges 
pronounce  it  the  best  sculpture  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca being  distinguisheil  as  it  is, —  in  spite  of  a  jiose  that 
is  somewhat  conventional  and  unavoidably  so, — by 
wonderful  iudividuality  and  character.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  arc  few  sculptors  so  successful  as  he  in 
catching  any  peculiarity,  whether  it  he  that  of  atti- 
Inde  or  feature,  and  making  it  serve  his  jiurpose  in  .1 
porfiailiii{\  His  likenesses  arc  always  astonishingly 
vi\'id,  and  yet  they  arc  something  more,  for  be  suc- 
ceeds ill  rendering,  as  few  rtu'ely  can,  what  I  under- 
stand some  writer  to  have  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
"the  idea  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  face." 

His  busts  of  Webster,  Everett,  and  Starr  King  are 
particularly  renowned.  They  are  all  equally  yood, 
but  that  of  the  former  attracted  me  even  more  than 
the  others.  I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  it  in  New  York. 
It  lias  been  so  much  admired  and  sought  for  that 
only  the  ;))()'.vc-verance  of  our  capitalist,  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall— so  a  punning  friend  told  us — has  at  last  secur- 
ed it  for  the  New  England  Societ\"in  our  city. 

A  bu*t  of  LiszT  was  amongst  the  first  we  saw  on 
entering  the  studio.  It  is  considered,  by  all  who 
have  seen  the  great  pitinist,  an  uncommonly  faithful 
portrait,  for  he  has  a  difhcult  face  10  manage.  As  I 
saw  it  in  profile  I  was  again  reminded  of  his  resemb- 
lance to  Washington  [!]— a  likeness  I  had  observed 
when  I  saw  liim  in  Rome.  That  was  a  memorable 
visit — one  I  shall  not  soon  forget — not  merely  be- 
cause I  h^aid  such  niuiic  :is  I  never  expect  to  hear 
again,  but  because  I  found  myself  unwillingly  drawn 
into  a  somewhat  anirnatcil  discussion  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  European  and  American  pianos.  My 
antagonist  was  a  certain  Enghsh  Lord,  who  insisted, 
with  considerable  warmth,  that  the  instruments  of 
Erard  were  unrivalled  in  durability,  in  brilliancy  of 
tone,  in  power,  in  the  capacity  for  standing  iu.  lime, 
and,  above  all,  for  resisting  changes  of  climate.  In 
fine,  they  were  the  only  piano-fortes  in  the  world 
that  r,  musician  should  countenance.  Of  course,  I 
defended  Uiose  of  my  own  country,  and  you  can  fancy 
how  delighted  I  was  when  Liszt  himself  came  to  my 
assistance,  confirming  all  I  had  said  by  pointing  to  a 
magnificent  Cbirkcrlng  grand,  standing  invitingly 
open  at  the  end  of  his  fine  su/(Wi.  Lord  H.  was  evi- 
dently much  astonished,  and  had  nothing  more  to 
say  for  himself.  He  soon  took  his  departure,  and 
shortly  after,  to  our  great  salisfat-tion,  Liszt  offered  to 
play.  I  was  with  a  German  lady — lierself  an  accom- 
plished mnsician — thougli  merely  an  amateur — who 
is  one  of  the  Abhe"s  greatest  favorites.  When  we 
rose  to  go  he  detained  us  by  the  promise  that  as  soon 
ns  the  crowd  abated  he  would  give  us  some  music. 
Jleanwbile  he  took  us  into  an  inner  chamber  where 
l.e  showed  us  some  sketches  his  friend  Gnstay  Dord 
had  given  bim,  and  some  photogra[ilis.  This  room, 
like  the  outer  and  larger  apartment,  was  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers — all  having  been  sent 
him  by  bis  women-admirers.  The  piano  was  cover- 
ed with  loose  sheets  of  music  and  exquisite  bouquets, 
one  of  which,  I  remarked,  was  in  itself  a  complete 
volume  of  that  amatory  and  adulatory  language  it  is 
supposed  to  he  possible  to  convey  ibrougb  floral  oi"- 
fcrings. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Liszt  is  spoiled 
— as  even  his  friends  confess  he  is — for  his  whole  life 
has  been  made  up  of  a  long  series  of  triumphs  and 
flatteries.  Even  now,  as  an  Abbe,  partially  rctiicd 
from  the  world,  be  holds  weekly  a  levee  that  would 
turn  almost  any  man's  head  ;  that  is,  if  the  homage 
of  rank  and  wealth,  of  wit  and  beauty  coidd  produce 
that  effect.  The  day  that  we  were  there  his  visitors 
kept  "coming  and  going  like  waves  of  the  sea,"  be- 
wildering one  by  their  ditferent  natioualiiies,  their 
titles,  and,  above  all,  by  their  obsequiousness  to  their 
host. 

There  were  Polish  Counts  and  Counte,sses,  Rus- 
sian nobles,  German  Barons  and  Baronesses  v.'ithout 
number  ;  Italians  of  all  ranks,  from  an  obscure  sculp- 
tor to  a  Prince  ;  .Spanish  artists  and  ambassadors  ; 
two  or  three  English  Lords;  Americans;  and  one 
nonchalant  Frencli  Marquis,  wlio,  being  invited  to 
linger  with  us,  afterwards  laughed  cynically  at  what 
be  called  "the  virginity  of  my  impressions."  But 
who,  excepting  a  biase  Parisian,  would  not  have  been 
enthusiastic  !  "Breathes  there  the  man  wiili  soul  so 
dead  !"  to  make  a  new  application  of  the  old  words. 
Everything  conspired  to  brighten  the  cfi"ect  produceil 
upon  us  all,  but  I  had  the  advantage  of  others,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  great  pianist, 
and  "all  first  things  are  roted  best."  To  begin  with: 
The  time  was  favorable.  It  was  getting  toward  twi- 
light— ^^just  that  hour  when  music  most  enthralls.  All 
was  quiet  within — without  there  were  only  four  of  us 
to  listen — and  we  could  all  look  out  throirgh  the 
great  window  beyond  the  piano — over  the  lonely 
C.ampo  Vaceinn — toward  the  West,  where  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  imperial  palace  outlined  themselves 
against  a  sky  of  fading  gold  and    purple — a   picture 
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lovely  at  any  time,  but  doubly  so  when  seen  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  spell  as  only  music  can  pro- 
duce. 

When  Liszt  Iic;j;an  to  play  he  looked  like  anolbcr 
being.  His  self-consciousness  gradually  vanished, 
and  the  complacency  left  his  momh.  His  face  spoke 
music  no  less  th.TU  the  instrument  beneath  his  won- 
derful hands.  It  was  as  cloi|uent  as  that  of  the  most 
impassioned  orator.  He  was  no  longer  the  man,  but 
the  master. 

I  sat  where  I  could  see  his  profile,  and  while  he 
was  thundering  over  the  bass  notes,  bracing  himself, 
as  it  were,  against  his  hands,  I  thought,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  of  our  General  Washington,  whose  bust  I 
had  seen  the  day  before  in  the  villa  of  Prince  lloria. 
Even  in  repose  liis  features  bear  a  likeness,  but  when 
they  are  in  action  the  resemblance  is  more  positive. [!] 
.Some  have  likened  him  to  Dante,  but  his  face  lacks 
the  severity  and  solemnity  of  the  poet's. 

I  had  heard  of  tlie  peculiarity  of  his  touch,  and 
now  I  particularly  remarked  it.  He  does  not  strike 
the  instrument.  The  tones  seem  to  follow  his  finger 
ends  as  if  the  keys  had  been  magnetized.  Even  his 
lours  de  force  are  made  rather  by  up  than  down  strokes. 
He  seems  literally  to  draw  the  sounds  from  the  instru- 
ment. 

He  gave  ns  first  a  little  caprice  in  the  wall/,  time 
by  his  son-in-law  Billow  ;  then,  something  of  his 
own — a  composition  illnsiratiiig  certain  phases  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis— his  ho|ics,  his  fears,  his  mortal 
agony,  his  final  release  and  transport — a  work  re- 
quiring great  feeling  and  great  energy  of  exccuiion  ; 
a  favorite  theme,  but  one  that  he  never  renders,  he 
told  my  German  friend,  unless  lie  feels  that  he  has 
sympathetic  listeners.  This  work  has  been  illustra- 
ted for  him  by  Gustave  Pore.  One  of  the  pictures 
we  saw.  It  was  treated  with  the  same  vigor  and  im- 
aginative power  that  originated  the  designs  for 
Dante's  Inferno.  But  this  idea  of  pulling  the  life  of 
a  Catliolic  priest  into  the  Chiaro  'seuro  of  mu'.ic  and 
painting  reminds  me  of  theexperieneesof  (iotlschalk, 
who  averred  that  be  perceived  music  through  every 
sense;  "the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  the 
perfume  of  the  heliotrope,  the  color  blue  and  the  taste 
of  pineapple  all  producing  the  same  sensation." 

Besides  this  bust  of  Liszt  at  Mr.  Ball's  in  Elor- 
ence,  I  saw  a  )iortrait  of  him  in  the  studio  of  Kaul- 
bach  at  Muiiieh.  [i  had  been  made,  the  artist  told 
me,  when  Liszt  was  a  much  younger  man,  as  one 
could  clearly  see;  and  yet  it  was  verv  like  him  ns  he 
is  now.  He  will  never'  lose,  |irob;iblv,  his  slightlv 
theairical  manner,  nor  his  peculiar  juixr.  lie  would 
not  be  Liszt  if  he  did.  It  has  become  rjuite  natural 
for  him  to  be  unnalural  and  eccentric. 

What  a  contrast  K.M!i.iucii  offered  !  We  found 
him  just  about  noon,  standing  under  ihe  one  great 
window  of  his  studio,  wrappnl  in  a  long  coat  lined 
with  fur — as  piclurcsf|uc  as  one  of  his  own  creations, 
but  as  simple  and  nnalfected  as  a  child.  Not  but 
that  he  was  enthusiastic,  as  most  of  the  Germans  are, 
quaint,  and  at  times  charmingly  imperial  in  his  ges- 
tures, particularly  when  he  received  some  new  guest 
with  a  suave  smile,  anil  motioned  him  to  a  scat  with 
a  sweep  of  bis  right  band.  But  llio  predominaling 
impre.s.sjon  the  man  made  upon  you  wms  a  pleasant 
Olio.  Yon  did  not  merely  marvel  at  his  genius — yon 
admired  also  his  simpliciiy,  and  lespeeled  his  dignity 
of  character. 

His  earioinis,  as  you  know,  are,  perhaps,  more 
wonderful  than  his  fi'nislu^d  works  in  color.  At  all 
events,  we  had  an  opjiortnnity  of  comparing  the  two, 
for  Iho  crayon  drawing  of  asubjcet  called  "Charily." 
and  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  blonde  typo  surround- 
ed by  three  or  four  babies  of  difl'erent  sizes,  siood 
side  by  side  with  the  nearly  completed  picture  in  oils 
then  on  his  easel.  The  lalier  is  destined  for  the 
United  Stales,  I  nm  glad  lo  say,  having  been  [lur- 
ehased  for  seven  thousand  dollars  by  nn  Anunican. 

Like  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  Kanlbach  ex- 
pressed much  interest  in  "that  "land  of  progress  be- 
yond the  sea,"  saying  that  he  liked  better  lo  paint 
pictures  for  us  tiian  for  any  other  nation — that  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  remember  that,  like  many  of 
his  compatriots,  some  of  his  best  works  hail  foi.  ■!  a 
home  in  America.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  ^ 
heany  an  .admirer  of  our  national  institutions — ai 
though  I  was  hardly  surprised — having  usually  found 
the  Germans  more  than  any  other  nation  capable  of 
appreciating  our  adv:vntages  and  excusing  our  dis.id- 
vantages.  Hcpworth  Dixon  was  not  so  far  wrong 
when  ho  compared  I'ritssia  to  America,  and  in  the 
next  breaih  spoke  of  both  as  the  two  great  Tentonie 
States.  Ccriainly,  amongst  all  the  Europeans  we 
have  met,  Ave  feel  most  at  home  with  the  Germans, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  foreigners  cross  the 
ocean  who  so  soon  make  themselves  Qt  home  with  us, 
who  so  soon  acquire  our  habits,  and  learn  our  cus- 
toms. 


M.  Eiibinstein  at  the  Philharmonic. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  great  attraction  was  M. 
Antoine  Rubinstein.  Without  disputing  that  gen- 
tleman's right  to  the  position,  we  must  say,  for  our- 
selves, that  his  performance  always  gives  us  a  feeling 
of  sailness.  If  he  played  less  well  this  would  not  be. 
When  a  man  comes  forward  with  pretensions  in  ex- 
cess of  his  abilities,  he  is  put  down  as  having  mis- 
taken his  position,  and  himself  only  is  the  sufl"erer. 
But  M.  Rubinstein  is  literally  overloaded  with  abili- 
ty. His  execution  is  prodigious,  his  touch  is  won- 
derful in  its  command  over  every  gradation  of  tone, 
and  his  feeling  for  the  work  he  has  to  do  is  intense. 
But  to  such  extent  does  he  possess  these  gifts  that — 
as  we  have  said — he  is  overloaded.  M.  Piubinsteiii 
less  endowed  would  be  M.  Rubinstein  more  accepta- 
ble. Without  judgment  and  selfrestraint  (which  are 
necessary  for  the  due  use  of  wealth  of  any  sort)  he 
plays  with  the  key-board  in  very  wantonness ;  his 
toiial  power  becomes  an  exhilution  of  sensational 
tricks, 4ind  his  artistic  sympathy  a  passion  which 
masters  its  possessor,  forcing  him  to  extremes,  sutdi 
ns  make  the  judicions  grieve.  Endowed  with  every- 
thing hut  the  power  to  use  his  endowments  well.  M. 
Rubinstein  resembles  a  tree  which,  pruned  and  clip- 
ped, would  have  yielded  fruit,  but,  left  lo  itself,  makes 
only  a  prodigious  show  of  leaves.  Hence  we  do 
not  hesitate  lo  say  that  the  AVallaebian  pianist  is  a 
sliimbling. block  in  the  ]ralh  of  art.  Whenever  he 
plavH  it  is  not  the  c(jin poser  who  conies  forward  with 
ills  ideas,  hut  it  is  M.  Rubinstein  with  his  almost 
grolesi|ue  imjuilsivene.ss,  his  thundroiifi  tones,  and 
his  wild  gesticulations,  at  which  the  unthinking  imb- 
lic  wonder  and  ajqdaud.  This  is  sad  (enough,  but 
Aviien  (»ne  remembers  what  M.  Rubinstein  might  h.ave 
done  for  the  art  he  injures,  llio  subject  becomes  al- 
most painful.  Afier  these  remarks  we  need  not 
dwell  njion  the  performance  of  Monday  last.  Sufllce 
it  to  say  thai,  remembering  the  marvellously  perfect 
inierpretation  of  the  composer's  widow,  Schumann's 
concerlo  in  A  niinfU'  seemed  a  caricature  f»f  ilself,  and 
that  Haiuhd  woiilil  scarcely  have  recogniz<'d  his  own 
work  (the  air  with  variations,  from  the  Siiilr  in  D 
minor)  had  hit  been  present.  Yet  ihe  Philharmonic 
audience  cried  "Bravo"  and  a|)plauded  with  boister- 
ous delight.  After  all,  how  hollow  is  ihe  ring  of  our 
boasted  musical  culture,  when  hammered  at  by  a 
Rubinstein. — Sniiil.  Timrs.Jime  M. 


The  Rubinstein  Recitals. 

Herr  Anloino  Riibinsrein  has  given  a  series  of 
three  recitals  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  emphatically  proved  himself 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  provokingly  unequal  pianisls  of  the  day. 
XYe  cannot  agree  with  lliis  genlleman's  exaggerated 
readings  of  the  sonatas  of  P>eeihoven.  from  \vhieli  he 
selected  the  C  minor,  Op.  Ill,  ihe  D  minor,  Op.  .'il, 
and  ihe  E  major.  Op.  109 — the  middle  one  of  which, 
in  our  opinion,  he  played  best,  because  with  leasi  pre- 
leiision  ;  nor  can  we  apjirove  ihe  m.anner  in  which 
he  renders  manv  parts  of  Mendelssohn's  ]'arifitioii:< 
,S'c;/cf/srs.  or  anv  part  of  ihe  same  composer's  Prcslo 
Si:lifr:nii(lo  in  E  sbar|i  minor.  What  satisfied  in 
most  entirely  was  Herr  Riibinsiein's  performances  of 
his  own  eonqiosilions  (wilhout  caring  greatly  for  the 
conqiftsitions).  of  Schumann's  Ktnihz  Si'iiipliom't/nf-s 
and  f'ttniornl  or  Srvnes  Mi'numvs — which  last,  in 
manv  iusianccs,  were  aslonisbing  fas,  for  examiile. 
the  variations  in  full  chords  belonging  to  the  Fjiulm), 
of  one  or  two  of  ihe  graceful  Sorhinus  by  .lohn  Field, 
and  of  iMozan's  exquisiudv  beautiful  lumilo  in  A  mi- 
nor. In  ihe  .V.r^o7)'s  ot  Field  and  ihe  f'oiulo  of  .Mo- 
zart the  Wallacbian  fiianisi  subdued  his  impetuosity 
in  such  a  manner  as  lo  delli:ht  all  lovers  of  genuine 
music  and  nualVecled  playing.  This  was  not  so, 
however,  with  the  B  minor  si:lirr:o  of  Ohopiii,  which 
was  taken  at  so  mpiil  a  ]iace  as  lo  I)e  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, nor  with  ihe  examples  severally  l.aken  from 
Searlaiti,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  Handel.  In  the  music  of 
T/iszt.  as  in  his  own  "Iranscriplions."  for  )iinno.  of 
the  overture  to  Eqnymt  and  the  WeddiuL'  March  from 
.1  Midiumwcr  yiqld'n  llrriim,  Herr  Rubinstein  is,  of 
ourse.  quite  at  ease  ;  and.  ihough  we  greatly  prefer 
■ing  boih  the  overture  and  llie  march  played,  as 
■^re  inlended.  by  nn  orchestra,  we  cannot  be 
ill,.  'eaf)  10  the  tremendons  power  he  brings  to 

iheir  t  ..,.on.  Herr  Rubinstein  is  at  once  (except 
Liszt)  the  loudest  and  (except  Chopin)  the  softest 
player  we  ever  heard.  He  has  both  extremes  at 
readv  command,  and  as  often  abuses  as  he  makes  fair 
use  of  either.  He  can  play  with  exlraordinnry  ra- 
])idilv,  as  well  as  with  extraordinary  force;  but  he 
can  also  overdo  sentiment  until  it  becomes  monoto- 
nous ami  tiresome — as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
cite  his  performance  of  a  small  piece  (either  a  Miniifnt 
Miifical,  or  an  Impromjihi]  by  Schubert,  in  A  flat, 
the  simplest  m.atter  in  the  v.-nrld,  but  which  Herr  Ru- 


binstein made  so  much  of  as  almost  to  smother  it  in 
his  excessive  tenderness.  That  Herr  Rubinstein  is 
exceptionally  gifted  cannot  be  questioned  ;  his  mem- 
ory is  wonderl^ul,  and  his  mechanism,  if  not  exactly 
inepionchable,  is  prodigious  ;  but  that  he  always,  or 
even  generally,  makes  the  best  use  of  his  gifts,  we 
cannot  think.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  otherwise  ; 
for  in  that  ease  we  should  have  one  great  artist  the 
more  ;  while,  as  it  is,  we  have  merely  one  lo  add  to 
the  growing  list  of  executants  who.  instead  of  minis- 
tering to  art,  force  art  to  minister  to  them.  The  re- 
sult is  not  legilimale  ;  and  all  who  have  the  ability 
should  at  the  same  time  have  the  frankness  to  say  as 
much,  in  the  name  of  art,  and  for  the  love  of  it. — 
Louilnn  'Times. 


(From  the  "Dailj*  News.") 
No  public  performance  of  any  kind,  whether  luusi- 
eal  or  elocutionary,  can  produce  much  impression  if 
devoid  ofimpulse";  but  it  is  essential  that  such  im- 
pulse should  be  under  the  control  of  selfrestraint, 
and  this  is  seari'cly  always  the  case  with  M.  Rubin- 
stein's playing.  His  programme  was  divided  into 
four  portions,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes'  rest 
between,  the  number  of  pieces  jierformed  being  fifteen 
— nil  pliiycd  from  mianory.  The  selection  commenc- 
ed wilh  a  tr:inscii]iiion  of  Beethoven's  overlure  to 
/ii/»ionl,  in  whicli  the  fitaturcs  of  the  orchestral  score 
were  reproduced  with  ii  masterly  power  :md  compre- 
hensiveness. In  ihe  next  ijcrformtince,  Bc^elhoven's 
sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  Ill  (the  hist  of  the  thirty- 
two  solo  sonatas),  wc  had  es|iceial  occt\sion  to  re- 
mark those  ineqiialilies  which  are  so  much  to  be  re- 
greltcd  in  .M.  Rubinstein's  performances.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  riZ/r'/ro  c(/ii  hrii}  was  given  wilh  grand 
emphasis  and  admirable  jihrasing.  iiut  wilh  an  exag- 
gerated force  towards  the  <diinax  that  wenl  far  to  de- 
stroy the  ellecl  previously  created.  The  lovely, tran- 
([uil  theme  of  ihe  alfripiiln  and  some  of  the  vtirialions 
were  pl.iyed  with  a  refinement  and  gniee  that  left 
nolhing  to  bo  desireil  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  portions  were  given  in  the  exaggerated  style 
already  tillndcd  to.  The  air  with  variations  in  D 
minor,'  from  Hanilel's  Snitiv  (h:  Picas,  was  irhiyi'd  to 
absolule  perfection  in  point  of  power  and  style,  wilh 
the  exception  of  the  r:,il\,  wdiii-h  was  taken  at  a  sjieerl 
and  wilh  a  redundancy  of  energy  thai  amounted  lo 
something  very  like  ctiriealure.  Following  this  was 
a  graceful  Ihn'nln  of  Emanuel  Bacdi,  which  was  given 
wilh  unalloyed  refinement  of  slyle — then  Scarhuii's 
"Cat's  Fugue"  and  sonata  in  A  major;  the  latter 
another  specimen  of  exaggeration  in  spi'cd  and  force. 
Schumann's  vnrialions  in  C  sli.'ir|i  iniiinr  (ft  grand 
work  in  spile  of  what  his  detractors  may  say)  wonlil 
have  been  a  perfect  |)erlbrinance  hut  for  the  almost 
wild  exaggeration  of  the  last  movement.  The  great- 
est instance,  however,  of  Herr  Knbinstein's  want  of 
self-control  was  in  the  |ierforniance  of  lii«  own  siudy 
I  (called,  we  believe,  the  "False note  Study."  IVoin 
each  phrase  beginning  on  a  ilissonant  note).  In  ibis 
]nece  the  player's  nnrcslrained  impulse  amounted  al- 
I  most  to  frenzy.  That  Herr  Ruliinsiein  is  a  great 
\  |)lnyer  it  would  be  folly  in  any  one  10  di-pule.  His 
I  cxe'cnliou  is  unbounded,  and  he  produces  the  ultnosl 
I  ]iossible  volume  of  lone  from  the  instrument,  without, 
I  ns  in  the  case,  of  T,iszt,  iiivtdviiig  llie  breakage  of 
;  strings  and  hammers,  lie  has  also  the  most  relined 
and  delicate  touch,  and  great  clearness  of  phrasing 
and  rhyihirical  decision.  It  is.  theiefore,  absolutely 
provoking  to  lind  such  high  and  rare  tpialitics,  and 
such  exceptional  cnpabililics,  so  i'rcc|ucntly  ilisfigiircd 
by  the  excesses  of  ungovcrnerl  enthusiasm.  These 
niiernalions  and  contradictions  of  style  were  noticea- 
ble in  other  portions  of  Herr  Rubinstein's  pro- 
gramme. 


Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"   at  Drary 
Lane.— Kellogg,  Nilsson,  Tietjens,  &c. 

A  Philadelphian  in  Lontlon  wiites  home  to  the 
Bulletin,  .Tune  .30,  as  follows  : 

Entering  the  auditorium.  I  found  it  well  filled  and 
our  old  acquaintance,  Ardili.  marshalling  his  Ibices 
fin-  the  overtuA-e.  The  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  neither 
handsome  nor  comfortable,  but  the.  mind  fires  with  a 
train  of  old.  classic  assocdatinns.  and  in  passing  Gar- 
rick.  C;iive,  Quin,  Bracegirdle  and  Peg  Woffington 
in  rapid  review,  you  litile  reck  of  the  dilFerenco  be- 
tween these  narrow,  straight-backed  seats  and  those 
luxurious  siestas  in  our  own  Academy  of  Music  at 
home.  Neither  is  there  visible  ihe  elegnm-e  of  dress 
— nor,  may  I  add,  that  universality  of  female  beauty, 
v.hicli.whcn  bedecked  with  fiashing  jewelry,  at  times 
cause  our  own  parquet,  parquet  circle  and  balcony  to 
seem  like  a  vast  snowdrift  wilh  its  glistening  ice 
jioints  twinkling  in  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sim.  I 
am  but  speaking  the  words  of  candor,  moreover, 
wlren  I  jironounce  Arditi's  orchestra    inferior   to  that 
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of  the  New  York  riiilliannonic  Society,  or  to  tlio 
Olio  cnijiloYCil  liy  Ullnian,  when  ho  ]iro(Iucc(l  the 
Ihiipuiiiils.  with  tlio  nicat  east  of  Formes,  I'oinsot, 
TjixlKirtie  &.  Co.,  Rome  years  a^o.  IJut  llio  curtain 
rises.  I'jiter  (.assier  as  "Ki^aro,"  more  rotund  of 
hoily  and  tloriil  ot' I'omidexioii  liian  we  saw  liim  in 
rhiiack'l|ihia  ;  and  with  him  our  own  Clara  Lonise 
Kcllo^;;,  the  "Siisannali"  of  the  cast,  wliose  )Hi|inhir- 
ity  hero  is  very  ^reat.  (iiissicr  monllis  his  text,  hut 
arts  ch'verly  einni^^h.  His  li^ht  hariloiie  has  not 
gained  Ktien;;Ih  wiih  iiiereusiii^  corporeal  deveIo|)- 
ment,  and  the  s|Hi|.;hlliness,  vocal  purity  and  facile 
cxeciilion  t»f  our  Aniciican  eantatrieo  shnts  Itopeless- 
ly  IVom  Iiini  all  iiossiMc  chance  of  sensation  in  the 
opeiiiiifx  duo.  Clara  IjOui.se  sweeps  the  hoard  of  ev- 
ery ohstacde.  until  a  small  door  opcnsand  enter  Mile. 
Christine  Nillsson.  a  sprif,'litly,  lithe,  lieaulifiil  lilonilc 
from  the  land  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Cfnivhin't  of  the 
evening;.  How  her  soft  hUie  eyes  li(;ht  np  with  ge- 
nial mirth  as  her  pretty  little  feet  trip  down  toward 
the  other  two  artistes  amid  thunders  and  ever-increas- 
inp;  thunders  of  apjilan.se.  How  cracefully  she 
swinj^s  the  rich,  satin  lined  mantle,  thrown  vefjJiij^ 
over  her  well-rounded  shoulders,  as  she  stoops  to 
t^ather  a  hrace  of  advance  houquets.  There  is  a 
school-girl  artlessness  in  all  of  lier  actions  that  pre- 
possesses at  once,  much  like  the  charming  naivete  of 
IMccolomini  when  we  first  saw  her  in  America.  Now, 
dear  Bn/lrtin,  I  am  notahout  to  pronounce  Nilsson 
the  hest  singer  I  have  ever  heard.  My  own  tendency 
is  rather  to  that  species  of  old  fogyism  which  prompts 
musical  connoisseurs  to  hold  fast  to  some  early  ideal. 
You  ma}'  hear  such  as  these  exclaim  :  "Ah  !  your 
I'arcpas,  your  Lahordes,  your  Jenny  Linds,  may  be 
all  very  tine,  but,  my  enthnsiaslic  greenhorn,  ymi 
narr  ftfard  M7-S  Wonil  in  the  Sonnainhnlii  !'*  In  like 
wise  have  I  steadily  throughout  my  career  opposed 
15osio  to  all  new  comers,  and  I  still  maintain  her 
lasting  superiority.  However,  I  do  aver  that  Mile. 
Nilsson  posscses  the  purest  and  tenderest  .soprano 
voice  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear,  so 
far  as  relates  to  mere  quality.  She  has  not  the  pow- 
er nor  the  tt>t/rs  dt'Jhfc  of  Titiens,  nor  yet  the  fin- 
ished ease  of  Kellogg  ;  lint  there  are  seemingly  mag- 
netic influences  in  her  finely-spun,  delicate  tones, 
such  as  communicate  with  the  inner  souls  of  her  hear- 
ers at  once,  warming  the  latter  with  sympathetic  pas- 
sion and  thrilling  emotions  of  delight.  I  could  easi- 
ly fancy  an  entire  audience  in  tears  over  some  plain- 
tive ballad,  interpreted  hy  this  sweetest  and  purest  of 
voices,  and  the  artless  simplicity  and  almost  childlike 
grace  of  its  management.  Titiens,  who  sustained 
the  role  of  "La  Comtesse,"  presents  a  striking  corpo- 
real as  well  as  artistic  antithesis  to  the  lovely  bird  of 
song  just  depicted.  She  is  tall,  inclined  to  emhon- 
point,  rather  ungainly,  and  possesses  a  good-natured 
Teutonic  face,  surrounded  with  copious  folds  of  dark 
hair.  Her  clear,  ringing,  flexible  soprano  bespeaks 
fire  and  passion,  coupled  with  intense  energy  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  she  treads  the  boards  with  the  savoir  faire 
ot  an  established  favorite.  I  can  fancy  her  greatness 
in  such  roies  as  "Klvira"  in  Ernani,  or  "Leonora"  in 
the  Trovalotc.  Altogether,  the  cast  of  Le  iVo;re  cli 
Fiqarn,  last  night,  was  immense  :  three  song-sisters 
of  different  nationalities,  vieing  in  friendly  conten- 
tion :  Titiens,  German  ;  Kellogg,  American  ;  Nils- 
son,  Danish;  while  the  rest  of  the  troupe  comprised 
Gassier  (French),  Santley  (English,  Sims  Reeves's 
present  rival),  and  a  polygot  chorus,  gathered  from 
various  lands. 

Pauline  Lucca  and  Patti  alternate  at  the  Covent 
Garden.  I  should  certainly  have  gone  to-night  to 
note  the  progress  of  our  American-bred  Adelina.  but 
who  can  survive  the  Fille  du  Regiment  at  this  late 
day  ?  To-morrow  night  the  first  named  is  to  take 
farewell  of  the  English  stage  in  an  act  ot  Fra  Diavo- 
h,  another  from  FansI,  and  the  fourth  of  L'Africaine. 
And  so  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a  feast  thus  bounti- 
ful, allow  me  to  close  these  hastily  penned  notes. 


Music  in  Spain. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  music  purely 
Spanish,  is  great  vivacity  of  rhythm,  which  even  bor- 
ders upon  vehemence  in  pieces  of  a  lively  kind.  Most 
of  their  national  airs  are  in  triple  time,  and  in  the 
minor  mode.  The  species  of  music  in  which  the 
Spaniards  most  delight  is  the  Romance.  They  have 
many  beautiful  compositions  of  this  kind  ;  the  melo- 
dy is  of  a  languishing  cast,  and  always  dies  away  at 
the  close.  Their  lively  airs  terminate  suddenly  ;  the 
tonadiIla,"Yo  que  soi  contrabandista,"  the  seguedilla, 
"Es  amor  un  ciego,"  the  tirana,  "Ila  un  triste  cala- 
sero,"  are  examples  which  will  give  a  pretty  accu- 
rate notion  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  airs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  traced  out  upon  nearly  the 
same  pattern.  The  guitar  is  the  instrument  most 
generally  employed  ;  it  is  quite  as  national  as  their 
heads  and  their  chocolate,  and  is  to  be  found  in  eve- 


ry house,  from  that  of  the  peer  to  that  of  the  barlier. 
All  |>Iay  the  guitar  ;  all  have  a  lad  in  ])laying  it, 
from  the  amateur  who  performs  "por  mnsico"  as 
they  express  it,  to  the  artist  who  employ  it  profes- 
sionally. The  last  allows  the  nail  of  the  forefinger 
anil  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  grow  to  a  considera- 
ble length  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  clear 
decided  tones.  As  the  ci(/arilo\^  also  constantly  held 
between  these  nails,  they  acquire  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  seems  to  be  considered  as  ornamental.  The 
raxijai/o  (from  rasi/ar,  to  scrape)  is  the  favorite  mode 
of  playing  among  the  peasants;  almost  every  leading 
chord  is  formed  by  striking  all  the  strings  together 
with  the  thumb  or  back  of  the  hand*  Tnis  ramfnflo 
has  no  unplcasing  effect,  especially  where  some  bright- 
eyed  Srniiritii  introduces  it  with  judgment,  and  gives 
it  variety  of  expression.  Serenades  are  very  frequent 
in  Spain  ;  the  nights  in  that  climate  being  so  heauti- 
fnl,  and  the  lovers  so  unwearied  in  their  gallantry. 
The  swain  steals  to  the  window  of  the  maiden  of  his 
heart,  and,  favored  by  the  silence  of  night,  breathes 
all  the  fervor  of  his  soul  in  the  romances  which  he 
sings.  Sometimes  he  comes  attended  by  his  com- 
panions, and  then  a  number  of  voices  and  guitars 
are  heard  in  concert.  The  favored  Senorita  listens 
from  behind  her  curtain,  proudly  conscious  of  the 
power  of  her  charms,  and  readily  distinguishes  the 
voice  which  goes  most  nearly  to  her  heart. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  instruments  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  castanets,  used  by  their  dancers  to 
mark  the  measure  of  the  fandango  and  bolero,  and 
which  they  employ  with  such  grace  and  agility,  have 
been  known  for  ages  in  Provence.  The  pipe  and 
tabor  of  the  Biscayans  are  the  same  with  tho.se  em- 
ployed in  the  South  of  France.  The  bagpipe  of  Ga- 
licia  and  Catalonia  resembles  the  instrument  of  the 
same  kind  common  in  Beanjolais  and  Auvergne. 
The  pnndero  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  small  drum 
or  tabor.  The  c/7m^iom^)a  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  (hilzagna  of  the  peasants  of  Valencia. 
Tho  sounds  of  this  primitive  kind  of  pipe  are  shrill 
and  discordant ;  scarcely  any  thing  like  a  melody 
can  be  played  upon  it ;  and  indeed  it  more  resembles 
the  mew  of  a  cat  than  any  other  sound."  The  Valen- 
cians,  however,  are  passionately  fcmd  of  this  wretch- 
ed instrument ;  it  figures  in  their  festivals  and  pro- 
cessions ;  the  viaticum  never  leaves  a  church  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  pious  pipers,  who 
rend  the  ear  with  the  screams  of  the  dulzayna.* 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  music, 
properly  so  called,  has  extended  its  dominion  only  to 
Madrid  and  the  larger  cities  of  Spain  ;  the  rest  of 
the  country  being  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  this 
enchanting  art. — Revue  Musicnle. 
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"  The  Heavens  are  as  Brass  "  ! 

Siicli  answer  brings  the  youth  sent  out  by  Eli- 
jah (in  the  Oratorio),  in  the  hot  drouth,  to  look 
for  sigrns  of  rain.  But  fancy  that  extreme  heat 
aggravated  by  the  sound  of  brass,  brass  bands  on 
every  hand,  relentless,  unavoidable  as  brassy 
skies, — common  experience  here  during  the  late 
solstitial  days  of  90°  to  100°  Fahrenheit- 
would  not  the  torture  of  that  drouth  have  been 
more  exquisite  than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of? 
"The  Heavens  are  as  brass  above  me,"  calls  the 
soprano  of  the  messenger;  "and  the  earth  about 
us,"  dryly  chant  or  gasp  the  congregation  in  re- 
sponse ;  "all,  all  is  brass"  becomes  the  hotly 
whirling  motive  of  a  chorus  fugue.  The  chosen 
people  of  the  Prophet's  time  were  not  so  badly 
off  as  we  are;  we  seem  to  be  living  in  the  real 
Brazen  Age,  and  not  the  one  of  fable  ;  perhaps 
the  hot,  loud  music,  fiercely  expressive  in  the 
dogday  weather,  is  only  the  unconscious  and  too 
faithful  symbol  of  the  self-advertising,  notoriety- 
seeking,  loud,  "fast,"  brassy  spirit  of  this  advanc- 
ed day  of  Christendom  ! 

Brass  music  certainly  is   heating,   so   that  the 

*  This  kind  of  pipe  wns  much  used  in  France  and  other 
countries  durini^  the  middle  age.'';  and  it  has  given  its  name 
to  the  dukiana  fitop  of  the  organ. 


terms  loud  and   hot   become   convertible   to  one    ^ 
much  persecuted  by  it  in  warm  weather.     "Tho 
heavens  are  as  brass."     The  image  has  often  oc- 
curred to  us  ;  never  more  forcibly  than  lately  at 
an    academic  festival,  where  at  the  dinner  table, 
beneath  cool  classic  shades,  while  wit  and  poetry 
sjiarkled  on  all   sides   refreshingly,  suddenly  all 
were  startled,  stunned,  distracted    by  such   sten- 
torian bursts  of  brass  band  music,  at   cIo.se  (juar- 
tors  with  us  in  the  not   spacious   hall,   having  us 
completely  at  its  mercy   (merciful    brass  !),   tliat 
all  at  once  we  became  conscious  of  a  profuse  per- 
spiration starting  out  from   every  pore  ;   and  the 
dose  was  frequently  repeated.     Did   any   doctor 
ever  Itnow  enough  to  prescribe  hrass  band  in  a 
case  of  fever?     Its   sudorific  virtues,   too   well 
known  by  sad  experience,   though   not   perhaps 
yet  scientifically  recorded,  might  be  utilized. 
•  Bands  of  brass  instruments,   martial    bands  as 
such,  are  good  in  their  own  way,   and  useful  for 
their  purpose;  Mars,  who  created,   cannot  spare 
them:  but  they  belong  not  to  the  cultus  of  Apol- 
lo.    In  the  noisy  street,    the   camp,   the   battle 
field,  they  are  serviceable,    because   their   sound 
goes  further,  reaches  the  ear  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
rounding Babel ;  and  the  arrangement  is  so  econ- 
omical, the  sonority   being   great   for   the   small 
number  of  "pieces."     On  other  than  martial   oc- 
casions, much  of  course  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
music  which  they  undertake  to  discourse.    Being 
lor  the  most  part  of  a  loud,  coarse,  bloated  quali- 
ty of  tone,  or  timbre,  and  being  all  homophonous, 
or  of  the  same  family,  without  fine  variety  or  con- 
trast, all  shades  of  one  and  the  same   color  vari- 
ously diluted,  mere   brass  instruments   must  be 
much  limited  in  their  range  of  subjects  and  ex- 
pression.    Except  in  martial,  brisk   and   stirrinc 
strains  of  rather  simple  harmony,  their  collective 
sound  soon   grows   monotonous,   stale,  unrefined 
and    uninspiring.     For,  whatever   they  attempt 
outside  of  their  own  narrow  circle  is   but  coarse 
and    vulgar    imitation.     The  sentimentalism  of 
brass  music  is  of  a  positively  rancid  quality  ;  the 
bread  without  sucli  buttering  is  sweeter.     When 
it  affects  to   "transcribe"   and   arrange   for   you 
love-sick  "gems"  from   operas,   dramatic   scenas, 
or  florid,  flute-like  melodies,  it   only   caricatures 
and  makes  them  vulgar ;  witness  the  sentimental 
cornet   solo   business — long-eared    Kick  Bottom 
roaring  you  like  any  nightingale!     But  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  Fashion  with  her  sweeping  train  cov- 
ereth  a  greater   multitude  of  monstrosities  and 
sins  than  ever  Charity  with  modest  mantle  did. 

Where  music  merely  serves  to  add  a  little  live- 
liness and  grace,  by  way  of  accompaniment  and 
humble  incident  to  some  occasion  mainly  social, 
ceremonial,  literary,  or  what  not,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect of  it  all  that  we  should  of  a  purely  musical 
occasion,  where  Music  figures  as  principal  and  in 
her  high  artistic  character.  But  really  in  the 
first  case  it  would  seem  a  simple,  reasonable  re- 
quirement, that  the  music  should  in  style  and 
subject  show  some  adaptation  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  it.  Not  wind  up  an  In  memo- 
riain  with  a  polka,  nor  play  a  dirge  or  a  tragical 
Verdi  Miserere  after  a  humorous  impromptu. 
Yet  this  is  what,  for  lack  of  some  presiding 
thought,  some  prearrangement  of  a  programme, 
happens  every  year  with  the  musical  part  of  our 
academic  anniversaries  at  Harvard.  Our  com- 
plaint of  last  year  has  to  be  repeated,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  record  must  be  almost  the  same.  On 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  day,  for  instance,  after  the  poem, 
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wliicli  formed  the  principal  literary  exercise,  tlio 
company  were  oblio;f(l  to  listen  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  |iotpourri  from  Dir  Fn  i/fcJiuIz,  in 
which  the  overture  anil  all  the  horrors  and  dia- 
blerie of  the  Wolfs  Glen  scene  made  day 
hideous  tlirough  the  loud,  coarse  medium  of  a 
brass  band  !  Granting  the  music  to  be  ever  so 
good,  and  {he  arrangement  also,  and  that  it 
might havesounded by  nomeans badly  inthoopcn 
air,  at  a  good  distance,  as  in  the  evening  concerts 
upon  Boston  Common,  here  it  was  wholly  out  of 
place,  apropos  to  nothing,  and  both  by  incongru- 
ity of  matter  and  unmitigated  loudness  of  man- 
ner only  disturbed  with  the  best  will  to  refresh. 
Afterwards  at  the  dinner  in  Harvard  Hall,  where 
choice  spirits  meet  and  little  speeches,  verses, 
witty  impromptus,  tender  college  reminiscences 
make  the  sweet  hours  fly  fast,  the  same  sonorous 
enginery  of  brass  is  pent  up  within  the  same  four 
walls  with  us,  and  while  the  mind  would  fain  pro- 
long the  influence  of  some  thoughtful,  sincere, 
perhaps  playful  words,  out  burst  the  big  and 
overwhelming  sounds  from  those  brazen  lungs  of 
the  Sax  family,  and  the  spell  is  rudely,  hopeless- 
ly broken  ;  no  conversation  and  no  thinking  pos- 
sible until  that  awful  din  has  ceased.  Again,  our 
poet,  who  is  always  voung,  recites  some  verses, 
half  humorous,  yet  of  the  kind  that  makes  the 
tears  start,  about  how  we  meet  still  as  boys  on  the 
ground  of  these  olil  college  memories,  however 
diflTerent  now  in  fortune,  sphere  or  title,  and  end- 
ing with  an  epitaph  :  Ific  Jacet  Jnr,  hir  Jwft  Hill ! 
What  follows,  as  if  eagerly  waiting  like  the  winds 
of  Aeolus  to  be  let  loose,  but  blast  upon  blast  of 
a  right  rollicking  loud  polka  !  As  if  we  had  all 
set  to  it  madly  dancing  over  the  graves  of  Bill 
and  Joe  ! 

These  instances  sufl'ice  to  show  the  haji-hazard 
incongruity  that  reigns  on  these  occasions.  The 
musical  selections  come  in  wholly  unas.sorted.just 
to  fill  pauses  anyhow, — we  can  hardly  say  just 
fjr  i-rlli'f,  though  doubtless  that  is  the  excellent 
intention.  Xow  music  which  neither  wins  to  si- 
lence nor  admits  of  conversation,  can  as  well  bo 
spared.  No  music  is  often  better  than  any  but 
just  the  right  music.  Too  often  we  employ  it 
merely  because  it  is  the  custom  anil  we  think  we 
viijxt,  only  to  find  that  we  have  invited  a  trouble- 
some guest  and  on  the  whole  a  bore.  If  the  guest 
be  congenial,  be  in  harmony  with  the  occasion, 
be  not  over-loud  and  prominent,  say  the  fit  thing 
at  the  fit  time,  respond  in  the  right  key  or  not  at 
all, — then  very  well,  he  is  a  real  gain  ;  otherwise 
we  need  him  not.  Such  a  guest,  such  a  true  boon 
companion  might  music  be  in  such  a  "feast  of  wit 
and  flow  of  soul."  The  conditions  are:  1.  Tliat 
the  musical  selections  shall  meet  the  mood  ot  the 
moment,  shall  take  up  and  continue,  and  soar  be- 
yond the  power  of  speech  with,  the  sentimrut 
awakened  by  the  speaker's  voice  ;  or  else  afford 
a  gentle,  natural  and  graceful  transition  into  the 
right  mood  for  what  comes  next ;  2.  that  it  come 
in  some  gentle  and  civilian  garb,  not  in  full  bra- 
zen panoply  of  war ;  that  is,  instead  of  a  brass 
band,  inevitably  and  immitigably  noisy  inside  of  a 
room,  however  pleasant  outside,  and  of  too  coarse 
a  fibre  for  the  handling  of  delicate  subjects,  let 
it  come  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  small  orchestra  with 
strings,  or  even  the  classical  string  Quartet  (some 
of  our  country  colleges  do  wiselier  than  Harvard 
in  employing  the  MemUdssohn  Quintette  Club), 
or  a  part-song  chib  of  graduates  and  students, — 
either  one  or  both  of  these  combined.     In  short. 


wlint  is  wanted  is  simply  :  music  tlToughtfully  select- 
ed, and  rendered  by  a  gentle,  refined  comhmiilion  of 
instruments  or  voices.  Taste  should  preside  at  aca- 
demic festiv.'ds  if  anywhere  ;  strange,  llint  where  all 
else  is  intellectual,  significant,  high-toned  auil  grace- 
ful, the  music  alone  should  be  barbaric,  and  seem  to 
have  been  dictated  liy  the  rowdy  element  of  college 
life  ! 

Now  let  us  not  he  understood  as  making  .any  criti- 
cism on  llie  hands  themselves.  Some  of  them  are 
excellent  in  their  way  and  in  their  own  proper  splierc, 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  extend  that  sphere  be- 
yond military  music,  to  popular  concerts  in  the  open 
air,  &c.,  although  larger  bands  with  reeds  would  be 
far  jireferablo.  Our  concern  is  now  with  ninsie  at 
the  University.  We  plead  that  Alma  Mater,  instead 
of  still  unconsciously  lending  her  countenance  to  the 
old  way  of  looking  upon  Music  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, a  mere  part  of  the  procession,  an  unconsidered 
trifle,  playinf;  about  the  same  part  as  fans  and  ril)lions, 
should  now  begin  to  avail  herself  of  her  fine  opportu- 
nity for  illustrating  the  true  ministry  of  music  as  an 
equal  Art  among  Arts,  helping  to  make  up  a  trulv 
intclleclual,  consistent  and  inspiring  feast,  the  other 
"luimanities"  of  high,  gentlemanly  culture  meeting 
her  on  equal  terms.  Why  should  not  this  whole 
business  be  organized  and  put  upon  the  right  ground 
once  for  all  ?  Why  should  not  the  College  ;)lnce  the 
responsibility,  for  instance,  in  the  hands  of  the  "Ilar- 
v:iril  Musical  Association  ?"  Here  is  a  musical  soci- 
ety which  had  its  origin  in  Harvard  College  life, 
who.se  members  are  mainly  Harvard  graduates,  and 
one  of  whose  professed  aims  from  the  first  lias  been 
to  insist  upon  Music  as  an  important  clement  in  a 
collegiate  eilucation  : — it  would  seem  to  bo  high  time 
that  this  Society  were  called  upon  to  make  good  its 
profession,  and  i)raclically  prove  its  loyalty  to  Alma 
Mater  in  this  way. — I5ut  we  must  leave  the  academic 
ipiestion,  and  come  to  a  wider  application  of  the 
theme  with  which  wo  started, — consider  iho  bands  a 
little  as  tliry  arc  hcnid  all  around  us  and  form  an  cle- 
ment in  the  daily  life  University  of  the  People. 

Concerts  on-  tiik  Commo.v. — All  the  hands  are 
of  brass.*  This  is  partly  fashion — of  a  hustling 
""<'. — partly  economy,  the  bands  depending  for  their 
support  mainly  on  their  military  engagements.  Some 
of  them  arc  very  good  brass  bands,  but  brass  bands 
are  not  good  for  every  kind  of  mu<ic,  and  thcv  are 
ambitious  to  attempt  all  kinds.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple's music  and  have  •much  to  do  with  forming  the 
taste  for  better  or  for  worse.  Xow  it  is  natural  iliat 
in  this  competition  for  the  public  car  and  adiniraiion 
they  should  bait  the  hook  with  novelties,  strive  to 
outstrip  each  other  in  ofl'cring  "the  last  thing  out," 
to  keep  up  widi  the  fashions,  like  the  milincrs  and 
dry  goods  dealers;  for  these  they  watch  the  Opera 
as  sharply  as  the  milincrs  watch  Paris.  Bands  deal 
chiefly  in  the  musical  fashions,  as  do  the  musie  shops  ; 
the  first  principle  in  the  selection  of  their  repertoires 
is  to  secure  whatever  "has  a  run,"  and  serve  it  up 
as  piquantly  as  possible,  but  by  all  means  lose  no 
time  in  getting  it.  Of  course  the  fashion  alw.ays 
changes ;  you  miss  the  good  old  pieces  that  made 
you  feel  so  well  some  years  ago  ;  you  can  no  more 
get  them  in  the  present  "season  "  than  you  can  find 
another  hat  .as  comfortable,  as  sensilile,  as  tasteful  as 
the  one  you  wore  and  liked  so  well  last  year.  Much 
of  the  good  old  sterling  music  goes  out,  aiul  much 
natnby-pamby,  frivolous  and  vulgar  trash  comes  in  : 
no  matter,  it  is  the  fashion,  at  le.ast  where  Fashion 
has  her  musical  head-quarters,  at  the  Opera  house. 
So  is  it  even  with  the  florists  ;  some  dear  old  varie- 
ties of  roses  seem  to  have  become  extinct, — /.  e.  they 
are  withdrawn  in  favor  of  new  fashions. 

Now  this  is  well  e*iough  for  fashion,  and  for  the 
idle  curio.-.ity  and  liglit  amusement  of  the  moment ; 

•  Pli'ill  we  .'^in;  with  Handel : 

"Let  U3  break  our  tawls  nsunder  "? 


but  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  culture  all  the  world  might 
get  from  music.  In  that  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
vast  ditVurence  what  kind  of  music  the  popular  bands 
select.  Just  now  the  frothy,  vulgar  Offerbach  tunes 
rule  the  hour.  These,  with  absurd  potpourris  or 
medleys  of  the  most  tragical  with  the  most  light  and 
brilliant  moments  of  the  graver  operas, — chowders 
of  national  airs  (very  rank  with  onion), — gouty  solos 
upon  burly  tuiias,  or  raiiid,  senseless  variations  don- 
III'  toti'piid  upon  the  cornet, — with  now  and  then  a 
Mendelssohn  part-song,  or  some  other  classical  "ar- 
rangement," just  to  save  character  with  "the  appre- 
ciative few,"  comtnonly  make  up  the  programmes. 
Still  there  is  a  great  field  for  choice,  and  much  de- 
]ienils  upon  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  master  of  the 
iianil.  If  he  be  a  high-toned  musician,  respecting 
music  as  an  Art,  respecting  himself  too,  he  will  not 
mcrclv  cater  to  the  fashions  and  low  habits  of  the 
day.  He  will  make  selections  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
beauty,  in  the  full  faith  that  the  pulilic  will  enjoy  and 
love  good  music  quite  !is  well  and  better  than  bad, 
if  they  are  oiriy  allowed  to  hear  it  as  often.  And  be 
will  as  strenuously  reject  such  music  as  does  not 
suit  the  peculiar  composition  of  his  band. 

lie  will  not  be  too  ready  to  tmn.^Iiite  Edgardo'.'i  misery  or 
tile  love-lorn  ntniinfi  of  tniyio  prima  donnas  into  pumpkin- 
vine-y  brass  ;  he  will  deal  very  cautiously  with  the  sensation 
operas;  be  will  swk  first  of  all  to  Rive  jnit^tr,  and  let  the|fush- 
ions  take  their  chance.  AVe  are  fashionVs  slaves  in  dress,  in 
houses,  manners,  every  ttlinp  eiternal  :  it  is  the  very  end  and 
aim  of  Art  to  free  U8  from  (his  slavery,  to  set  Fashion  at 
naURht,  to  fix  our  thought  onsoinethinR  that  is  intrinsic,  per- 
manent, essential,  on  "things  of  beauty"  which  are  "joys  for- 
ever." 

Now  ttie  City  Fafiierido  well  to  provide  music  on  the  Com- 
mon. In  the  cool  evenings  it  drawji  great  crowds  together, 
and  so  f.ir  as  we  have  mingled  in  them  we  have  .seen  nothing 
but  cheerfulness,  good  order  and  most  unmistakable  enjoy- 
ment. The  music  as  it  is  df>e8  not  a  little  good  ;  and  itcreatei 
demand  for  more  and  better.  That  too  is  a  good  thing.  Much 
is  henril  which  captivates  the  general  ear,  and  now  and  then  a 
thing  which  good  t-xste  can  take  pleasure  in.  There  might  be 
much  more  of  that  sort.  %vhich,  while  conciliating  the  culti- 
vated, would  be  none  the  less  delightful  to  the  many.  We 
cert.'iinly  renu-mber  seasons  when  our  hands,  if  not  so  brilliant, 
so  expert  in  solo  execution,  gave  us  better  music  on  the  whole- 
It  would  of  course  be  better  to  liave  one  large  band,  not  mili- 
Uiry.  but  of  a  civic  character,  not  all  of  brass,  but  with  plenty 
of  reed-H  and  finer  instruments.  Hut  with  the  brass  bands  as 
they  are,  there  may  l)e  much  improvement  made  by  taete  and 
care  in  the  selections.  And  in  this  connexion  we  may  pay  a 
passing  compliment  to  the  Gfrmania  Banil,  which  iu  the 
matter  of  its  selections  seems  niore  shy  of  clap-trap  than  some 
of  its  rivals,  really  giving  a  gencrou.s  proportion  of  good  mu- 
sic, with  musician-like  arrangenient.  tasteful,  effective,  not 
extravagant  or  vulgar  ill  the  rendering,  and  (what  is  one  of 
the  last  virtues  in  a  brass  band)  playing  together  in  titnr.  The 
other  evening  they  were  greatly  enjoyed  on  the  Common.  The 
programme,  among  other  things,  included  a  pretty  effective 
version  of  tlie  WiUinni  TtU  overture,  another  of  a  FOng  bv 
Pctiubert,  a  good  potpourri  from  the  //wgi/^nft.^,  a  sweet 
and  sofdtiing  Serenade,  ic.  —  Jirnicn'^  Brisn'lf  Jilml^  our  old- 
est and  one  of  the  hist,  announce  a  series  of  promenade  con- 
certs in  tlie  Music  Hall,  from  which  we  may  hope  good  things. 
—  provided  it  lie  not  alt  brass. — We  have  only  room  to  open 
the  subject  now. 


KitRATt.  In  Mrs  Ib^we's  poe-m,  "The  Footstep.s  of  .Song." 
printed  in  our  last,  some  errors  crept  in  through  delay  in 
transmission  of  the  proof. 

On  page  "277  of  tin-  .lournal,  1st  column.  l.'Jth  line  :  for 
"sense"  read  "fA^f'  with  patlios  blends." — '2nd  eolprnn  flth 
line:  for  "master  shrine"  read  "  TW/jrVo/ of  Itonie  " — 4lh  line 
from  lyottom.for  "tlien-"  read  Ihnt. —  3d  col.,  24th  line;  for 
"or"  read  ",1^  Courage  for  tlie  new  world  sail.s." 

Page  07s,  Ist  col..  4fh  line  :  "7;iojmr'-//.v"  for  "'monarch  "— 
19tli  line;  ^jrhence'^  for  "whene'er." — 2nd  line  from  bottom  : 
"/ifo/',^"  for  'Tears." 


Too  MUCH  SfccKss. — The  London  Alhemmm 
seetns  to  think  Miss  Kellogg  not  beyond  the  need, 
even  if  she  he  beyond  the  reach,  of  criticism  ;  it  says  : 

"Mile.  Kellogg  is  attempting  too  much  at  once. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  bv  without  an  assumjition  by 
her  of  some  new  part.  The  result  is,  that  she  comes 
before  the  public  imprepared.  She  learns  the  notes, 
but  she  fails  to  catch  the  sfiirit  by  wliich  the  notes 
are  ;iniinated.  The  costume  she  wears  in  one  opera 
mav  diller  from  that  which  she  wears  in  another,  hut 
the  characler  is  the  same  in  both.  'La  Figlia  del 
Kcgginieiilo,'  attempted  by  her  last  Saturday,  was 
only  Amina  in  the  dress  for  la  viviinditic.  The  full- 
hciirted  daughter  of  the  regiment  has  never  been 
sketched  so  slightly  as  by  Mile.  Kellogg,  nor  has  the 
bright  music  ot  the  part  ever  been  sung  with  so  little 
point  and  accent.  The  young  American  huiy  should 
go  to  school  again,  and  work  hard  when  she  gets 
there.     The  best  thing  about  'La   Figlia'  at   Drury 
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Lano  is  the  clionis  siiif,'in{;.  The  fine  voices  of  tlio 
men  como  out  like  the  ricli  rod  in  a  picture  by  Ru- 
bens." 

Joseph  von  Wiisiliewski,  llie  liioKrii|ihor  of  Scliu- 
mnnii,  is  writiuii;  ii  "History  of  the  Violin."  Tlio 
I)Ook,  which  will  soon  he  pnhlishcil,  is  one  of  uniisnul 
interest,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  antlior  is  not  only  a 
good  violinist  hut  also  a  man  of  lelined  education. 

Cancan-opera,  &c. — This,  with  its  next  of  khi, 
only  more  innocent,  the  burnt  cork  minstrelsy,  brass 
band  potpourrics  and  orgncs  de  Barharie,  is  about  the 
only  music  in  vogue  while  the  dos-star  rages.  The 
Ofi'cnbach  fever  is  not  a  creditable  symptom  of  an 
ago  which  boasts  itself  so  pure  and  enlightened  ;  but 
perha[)s  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  work  out  its  own  cure, 
on  the  princi|ile  that  measles  and  low  humors  have 
to  come  out  on  the  surface  or  strike  in  and  kill.  Per- 
haps the  more  of  it  the  hett.ir,  until  the  fashion  shall 
have  run  itself  completely  into  the  ground ;  and 
there  arc  good  hopes  that  this  will  not  cost  more  than 
another  season  ;  for,  according  to  the  New  York  ^1/- 
bion : 

It  would  seem  that  the  public  is  to  bo  surfeited 
next  season  with  optra  hnnf]'i'.  If  report  si)caks  true, 
we  are  to  have  "three  Richmonds"  in  the  field.  Of 
Mr.  Bateman's  arrangements  the  public  are  already 
apprised.  In  addition  to  these  it  is  now  said  that 
Mr.  Grau  will  al.iandon  the  French  dramatic  per- 
formances hitherto  stipulated  for  by  bis  lease,  and 
substitute  representations  of  OHenbach's  works,  for 
which  a  company  is  now  being  engaged'  The  tliea- 
tre  itselt  meantime  is  undergoing  a  very  thorough 
reconstruction,  by  which  its  seating  capacity  will  be 
increased  and  various  other  improvements  secured. 
Nothing  daunted  by  his  failures  of  last  season,  Mr. 
Pike,  it  is  said,  will  engage  in  the  opera  fioK/Ze  eon- 
test,  and  rise  at  once  to  an  exceptional  pre-eminence 
by  the  importation  of  the  original  Grande  Duchessc — 
the  fat,  fair  and  forty  Schneider — if  she  is  to  he  won 
by  either  love  or  money.  She  will  be  supported  by 
as  many  of  the  original  artists  as  can  he  induced  to 
leave  In  belle  Fniiiee  for  a  transatlantic  season.  Tlie 
reader  is  probably  aware  that  the  Schneider  is  at 
present  personating  that  jovial  monarch,  the  Dueh- 
esse,  at  the  St.  .James',  London,  and  that  Mrs.  How- 
ard Paul  is  representing  the  same  character  in  Eng- 
lish garb  at  another  establishment.  Jlr.  Bateman's 
season  at  Nihlo's— for  which  the  most  complete  prep- 
arations have  been  made — will  open  on  Monday. 
"Barbe  Bleue"  will  be  first  presented,  in  which  Mile. 
Irma — the  new  prima  donna — has  created  a  continen- 
tal reputation  as  Boulotte.  Of  the  opera  it.self  we 
understand  that  it  is  brimful  of  the  same  rollicking 
and  irresistable  humor  that  has  made  the  "Grand 
Duchesse"  so  universal  a  favorite.  The  remainder 
of  the  cast  is  as  follows  :  Princess  Herinia,  Mile. 
Lambe'le  ;  Queen  Clementine,  Mile,  lluclos  ;  Barbe 
Blue,  M.  Aujac;  Prince  Saphir,  M.  Dardignac  : 
Count  Oscar,  M.  LagrifTon!  ;  Popolani,  M.  Uuch- 
nesne  ;  King  Bobeche,  M.  Francis  ;  Alvarez,  M.  Ed- 
gard.  This,  as  will  he  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
distribution,  even  the  secondary  parts — as  is  custom- 
ary on  the  French  stage  whenever  possible — being 
given  to  first-elass  artists.  The  opera  is  divided  into 
four  acts,  as  follows  :  Act  First,  Forest  and  Castle  of 
Barbe  Bleue  ;  Act  Second,  Palace  of  King  Bobeche  ; 
Act  Tlnrd,  the  Alchemists  ;  Act  Fourth,  same  as 
Act  First.  In  the  first  and  tliird  acts,  Messrs.  Jar- 
ret  ana  Palmer's  Parisienne  and  Vi^nnoise  Ballet 
Troupe,  with  Mile.  Rosa  as  premii<'re  daiiseuse,  will  he 
introduced. 

The  "Barbe  Bleue"  has  since  appeared,  and  its 
success  is  blazed  abroad  of  course  through  all  the 
trumpets  of  the  New  York  press.  Meanwhile  we 
find  a  paragraph  much  to  the  purpose  in  the  Satiir- 
dat/  Gazette  of  this  city  : 

On  the  30th  of  December  Mr.  Bateman  inaugura- 
ted Offenbach's  French  opera  in  tiiis  city,  which  af- 
fords comical  opportunities  for  burlesque  acting,  for 
the  ntterance  of  innuendoes  and  the  discliarge  of 
much  grossness  which  is  plainly  unfit  for  the  stage. 
There  is  a  single  scene  in  the  "Grande  Duchesse" 
which  renders  the  piece  insulting  to  delicate  eves, 
while  in  "La  Belle  Ilelene"  moral  filth  is  exposed, 
not  that  it  may  be  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  hut  merely  because  it  is  filthy.  The 
music  is  in  much  pleasing  and  of  that  attractive, 
sparkling  tiuality  which  lingers  upon  the  ear;  hut  the 
mass  of  musical  people  arc  forced  to  exercise  the  vir- 
tue of  patience  in  order  to  i-cach  the  points  which  ren- 
der these  o]>eras  such  a  IVuiifiil  resource  for  leaders 
of  orchestras  and  makers  of  hand  organs. 


Mr.  Henry  F.  Cliorley  has  retired  from  the  Lon- 
don Atlinninin,  after  thirty-fimr  years  of  connection 
with  the  musical  department  of  that  journal. 

Dbatii  of  Samdel  Lover. — Died  on  Monday, 
at  a  pleasant  retreat  in  Jersey,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired about  18  months  since,  Samuel  Lover,  wit, 
)ioct,  novelist,  musician,  and  artist.  Mr.  Lover's 
partial  and  indiscriminating  friends  were  wont  to 
compare  him  with  Thomas  Moore,  but  no  one  pro- 
tested more  energetically  against  the  comparison  than 
the  deceased  gentleman  himself.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  be  filled  a  much  lower  jiosition  on  the  lad- 
der of  Fame,  and  was  quite  content  to  bo  regarded 
as  the  most  successful  among  the  numerous  iiriitators 
of  the  great  little  man.  One  striking  difference  be- 
tween Moore  and  Lover  was  that  while  the  former 
was  essentially  the  poet  of  the  drawing-room,  the 
muse  of  the  latter  appealed  more  generally  to  the 
people.  Few  of  Moore's  melodies  were  more  popu- 
lar in  their  day  than  "The  Four-leaved  Shamrock," 
"The  Angel's  Whisper,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  and  the 
"Low. backed  Car."  The  similarity  between  Moore 
and  Lover  extended  even  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. Both  were  small  inen,  with  bright  eyes  and 
intensely  Irish  expression  of  counlenanco  ;  both  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  their  own  songs;  and  the  state- 
ment which  will  bo  foimd  more  than  once  in  Moore's 
biography,  that  the  poet's  singing  was  rather  a  recita- 
tion accompanied  by  the  piano  than  the  actual  deliv- 
ery of  a  song,  applied  equally  to  Lover.  This  pecu- 
liarity, admirable  in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  lim- 
ited company  can  group  round  the  piano,  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  success  of  a  public  entertain- 
ment which  Lover  essayed.  Mr.  Lover,  who  bad  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  Government  pension  of  £100  a 
year,  was  70  years  of  age. — Orchestra,  Juh/  II. 

Progress  (?) — The  French  papers  arQ,filled  with 
delight  at  the  aristocratic  patronage  which  Les  An- 
fflais  are  bestowing  upon  Mme.  Schneider,  as  La 
Grande  Duchesse,  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  after 
describing  the  dresses,  complexions,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  princes,  princesses,  and  "lords  and  ladies 
gay,"  who  have  crowded  to  hear  Offenbach's  music, 
they  write  with  characteristic  impudence  that  they 
will  never  again  be  able  to  accuse  the  English  of  be- 
ing "behind  the  age." 

With  the  following  remark  on  "La  Grande  Duch- 
esse" from  the  Saturdai/  Review  we  cordially  agree  ; 
— In  the  fact  that  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  ably  exe- 
cuted, is  successful,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  sort  of  success  that  attends  it  is  an  evil  sign  of 
the  times. — London  Choir. 


Handel  v.  Offenbac 
following  parallel : 

"Their  Roval  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse 
were  present  during  the 
Second  part  of  the  per- 
formance of  Israel  iti 
Eiyi/pt.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  Handel  Festival 
was  not  honored  by  the 
presence  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Roy,al 
Family." — Morning  Pa- 
per. 


Chacun  a  son  gout, 


a.      "Punch"   makes    the 

"The  first  performance 
of  La  Grande  Duchesse  de 
Gerolstein  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse, 
H.R.H.the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  the 
Dnke  of  Cambridse,  H. 
R.H.  the  Prince  of  Teck, 
&e.,  &e.,  &c.  The  house 
was  sparkling  with  the 
presence  of  royalty  and 
nobility." — Morning  Pa- 
]>cr. 
eh  M.  Offenbach  ? 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Music  Book.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  lilagaziue  says  :  "In  the  Fitzwilliam 
IMuseum  at  Cambridge  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  Music- 
book,  containing  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  or 
virginal  of  her  time.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have 
been  a  skillful  musician.  Some  pages  of  the  book 
have  been  evidently  often  turned  over,  others  but  sel- 
dom looked  at.  'f  he  leaves  that  are  soiled  are  those 
on  which  the  simplest  tunes  are  written  :  the  others 
contain  the  variations  and  more  intricate  passages. 
Although  her  Majesty  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  an  accomplished  performer  upon  the  virginal, 
this  music-book  proves  that  she  was  wont  to  skip  ttie 
more  irksome  compositions^aud  indulge  in  tlie  less 
laborious  pastime  of  playing  the  tunes  only.  It  is  au 
easy  way  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  ]iianist,  to 
get  together  many  of  the  most  diificnit  pieces  of  Tlial- 
berg,  Liszt  and  others,  and  play  only  the  melodies 
they  arrange,  avoiding  the  brilliant  passages  which 
are  so  difhcult  to  master,  and  often  so  puzzling  to 
listen  to.  I  rather  think  Queen  Elizabeth  did"  this 
with  the  music  of  the  Liszts  and  Thalbergs  of  her 
day,  judging  from  her  music-book." 


^perial  Uatins. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

The  Happy  Freedom  loving  Girl.     S'g  &  Cho. 

2.      G  to  e.  Adams.  .30 

Fine  melody,  io  easy  flowing  style. 
Flying  Trapeze.  For  Guitar.     2.     A  to  d. 

Bai/den.  30 
Popular  comic  soDg.    Pretty  air. 

She's  a  Gal-o-mine.     S'g  &  Ch.     2.     B6  to  f. 

Vance.  30 
Sung  in  "Bl.aclf-eye'i  Susan,"  wUois  tho   "Gal'  re- 
ferred to.     Very  sweet  uielody. 

The  Little  Brown  Jug.     2.     A6  to  e  flat. 

W.  F.   Wellman.  30 
Quite  a  pretty  song  on  a  homely   subject.     Good 
chorus. 

Sylvia  Lee.     2.   A  to  f  sliarp.  //.  F.  King.  30 

Pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Fairy  Bells.     2.  B6  W.  C.  Levey.  30 

Here  the  mysterious  Bells  echo  with  witching  effect 
through  the  forest. 

Winking  at  me,  or,  How  can  I  sing  ?     2.  D  to  e. 

A/ ice  Siedler.  30 
Effective  comic  6ong. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  4.  A  and  D  to  e.  Gounod.  50 

A  splendid  effective  dramatic  song  of  easy  compass. 
As  it  is  in  a  sort  of  declamatory  style,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  win  applau.se,  when  sung  with  energy. 

Walking  in  the  Rain.  Comic.  2.  Bb  to  e  flat. 

Bohhy  Newcomh.  40 
Belle  of  Central  Park.     Comic.    2.     E6  to  e  flat. 

Bohbi/  Nnocomh.  40 
Two  songs  destined  to  be  popular  in  "Slinstrel"  au- 
diences, and  that  includes  almost   everybody.     Melo- 
dies quite  pleasing.  • 

Soft  falls  the  Dews  of  the  Summer  Night.  Duet. 

4.     D  to  V  sharp.  Glover.  50 

Tbat  a  duet  should  be  Glover's,  is  enough  to  rec- 
ommend it;  and  this  brings  its  own  commeudation. 

Instrumental. 

Immortellen  Waltz.     Gungl.  2.  F. 

Simplifieil  by  Knight.  30 
Dream  of  the  Ball.  Waltz.     God/rei/.     2.     C. 

Simplified  by  Kru'ght.  30 
Belong  to  a  set,  *'Easy  arrangement  of  Dance   Mu- 
sic," and  are  quite  acceptable,  as  there  are  many  play- 
era  who  find  such  piece:^  as  the  above,  with  their  com- 
mon Eir.'angement,  one  degree  too  difficult. 

Baton  Galop.     2.     G.  W.  A.  Field.  30 

Quite  a  sparkling  and  pretty  little  thing.     Try  it. 

Schubert's  Funeral  March.     4.     Gb.  Trans,  by 

Pauer.  40 
Gloomy  and  grand  throughout,  and   of  fine   work- 
manship. 

Schubert's  Triumphal  March.     4.  D.    Trans,  by 

Pauer.  40 
Grand, but  not  like  the  other  gloomy.    Powerful 
and  full  of  triumph. 

Schubert's  March  of  the  Knights.     3.  B  minor. 

Trans,  by  Pauer.  40 
Original    and    startling  in  it<i  arrangement.     The 
above  three   constitute  a  trio   of  Marches   far  abovt- 
what  ordinarily  goes  by  that  name,  and  are  commend- 
ed to  energetic  players. 

Brilliant  Jewels.     A  Piano-forte  Medley.     3. 

A.  P.    XVyman.   75 
A  very  pleasing  combination  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar melodies,  in  various  keys. 

St.  James' Waltz.     3.     Ab.  J.  A    Norn's.  30 

Named  in  honor  of  the  great  hotel.  Asit  is  quite 
original  and  brilliant,  people  of  the  hotel  and  neigh- 
borhood (at  least)  should  possess  and  play  it. 

Champagne  Charlie  Quickstep.     2.     C. 

Knight.  30 
U'e  can't  say  much  for  the   habits  of  the   oricinal 
Charlie.     But  the  melody  he  gave  rise  to  is  one  of  the 
^reatett  favorite.^.     Get  the  music   quick,  while   it  is 
foaming  I 


ABBREViiTioNS. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kei/  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0.  B  tlat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abjvf  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  espense  being 
two  Cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  j?iece  of  music).  PHV=ons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  cau  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Development  of  the  Concert  System 
Concert  Rooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 
Plutocracy,  Lovers  cf  Art,  and  Mecss- 
natij.* 

(Continued  from  page  28^). 

Willi  rcL';\n]  to  Leipslc.  I  (llsfovcre.l  Iti  Mi'tz- 
ler's  Musirdl  Lihiarii  for  1737,  the  following;  pas- 
sa<_ni  rcladns  to  Bai-li's  concert:  "The  two  musi- 
cal concerts  or  assemblies,  which  are  held  liere 
every  week,  are  still  extremely  floiirisliiiiL'.  One 
is  conducted  liv  Ilerr  Joli.  Scb.  B.icli, 'cliapid- 
niaster  to  liis  Ili^diness  the  Didco  of  Weissi^nlels, 
and  musical  director  at  the  cliundui.s  of  St. 
Thomas  and  .St.  Nicliolas,  and,  out  of  the  fair- 
time,  is  held  once  a  week  at  Zimmcrmann's  Cof- 
fee-house, No.  ;),  Catharinenstrassc,  on  Friilay 
from  .S — 10  o'clock  ;  but  twice  during'  the-  fiir,  oil 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  [in-ei.selv  at  the  same 
hour.  The  other  is  directed  by  Ilerr  .Joh.  (Jott- 
lieb  Konier,  musical  director  at  .St.  Paul's 
church."  Then  we  find  further  on  :  ''The  mem- 
bers composin;;  these  musical  concerts  consist 
chiedy  of  the  stud,  nts  here,  for  there  ar.'  always 
flood  nmsici  auioiif;  them,  so  that  freqiientlv,  as  is 
well  known,  some  of  them  become  in  time  cele- 
brated virtuosi.  Every  musicus  is  allowed  to 
play  publi''ly  at  these  concerts,  and.  moreover, 
there  are  listeners  ])rescnt  capable  of  ajiprecia- 
tin;;  the  worth  of  a  skillul  imisicns.  T  have  been 
assurcii  that  there  still  e.xist  in  Leipsie  a  few  ad- 
vertisements anrl  jirofirammcs  of  these;  concerts 
ol  Itach,  but  in  tlu^  poss(-ssion  of  private  persons 
who  will  not  trust  them  to  any  one  for  publica- 
tion. I{a<'h  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  inlroibiccd, 
whenever  he  could,  n(;w  motets  and  cantatas  in 
the  cour.se  of  the  church  service,  and  to  have 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  p;et  up  sacred  con- 
certs, for  amonj  the  complaints  mad<'  by  Iiis  op- 
lioiienls  is  one  to  the  elfect  that  it  was  alwavs 
necessary  to  purchase,  at  the  cluirrh  iloors,  new 
words  for  the  cantatas  and  other  compositions  of 
the  cantor,  a  <'ourse  wdiicli,  it  is  true,  increasi'd 
his  receipts,  but  put  the  pious  fre(pi"ntcrs  of  the 
house  of  God  to  extra  expense.  'J'liis  is  all  I 
liavc  been  able  to  learn  about  Leipsie  itself  In 
vain  I  searched  the  papers  then  published  there 
fir  further  facts  coiic<'riiiieT  I>acli.  I  found  in 
jNIctzler's  r.iliniri/.  wdiieh  was  vcrv  celebrated  in 
its  day,  a  lonu;  extract  from  a  work  on  music  at 
the  Court  of  Ivussia,  infornnn;:  the  readi>r  that  a 
Count  Itepnin,  (iiinn  1720.  playe(I  the  llute  very 
■well  ;  that  a  Col,  .Simiarakow  had  (•omposed  a 
Ilussian  opera;  that  a  yoiinp;  lady,  fourteen 
years  old,  of  the  name  of  Belicrradski,  was  a  fine 
pianist  :  that  the  celebrated  mechanician  Win- 
raw,  who  had  formi'riy  been  a  blacksmith,  am! 
was  till'  s:ime  for  whom  Handel  composed  his  fi- 
nioiis  Variations  in  K  major.  Ii.id  e.\iiibiled  at  .St, 
Petersbur;:li  a  musical  machine  which  supplied 
the  place  of  an  entire  orchestra  ;  and,  lastlv.  th,it 
in  the  (ierman  rrolestant  church  oC  St.  Peter, 
Concerts  Splriluels  were  i;iven,  at  which  a  Pas- 
sion-music by Telemann  Ind  been  perform- 
ed. The  lirst  Leipsie  musical  paper  which 
busied  itself  about  the  musical  aflairs  of  that 
town  was  establish. mI  in  the  year  1798,  when 
journals  of  this  kind  sprang;  up  evervwhere,  and 
even  ])olilica|  prints  .jave  more  detailed  notices 
on  niusii'.  All  the  information  which  I  liave 
iralliered  from  these  journals  resardina:  eoncert.s 
invarialily  proves  the  assertion  I  niarle  at  first: 
that  uptol.SaO,  or  thereabouts,  concert-ijlvers 
were,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  excellent,  and 
soniHtuiii'S  even  distinsnishe.l  composers.  What 
Hummel,  Moseheles,  Rics,  Rode,  Lijiinsky,  and 
.Spohr  did,  needs  no  especial  description  ;  as  lone 
as  they  practised  their  art,  the  concert-room   was 

■■  From  ii  l.'(t.T  'On   MoJern  Soeiotv    and  5Iu«ic,"    l.v  11 
j;iirlielj. 


Still  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  lov.-.l  niusi.- ; 
the  efforts  of  Pau.'inini.  and  more  csihm-I.iIU-  of 
Lis/t,  produred  in  jiulilii'  mn-i.'al  mattio-s  a  to'al 
r.n'olution.  thi'  results  ol"  which  were  th;it  the  \'ir- 
tnoso  was  placed  before;  the  composer:  th;it  the 
.ariistie  value  of"  a  "work  was  thrown  into  the 
backL'round  liy  th.;  pei-lornianee  of  the  e\e'-u- 
taiif;  that  the  personality  of  the  coni'crt-iiiv.'r 
was  one  of  tli.*  jirlncipid  (dements  of  success  ;  ami 
that,  finallv,  the  concert  room  was  transformed 
into  a  "salon,"  and  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  a  sort  of  preparatory  , school  for  the  concert 
room. 

I  have  just  iiffi'red  the  word  .Salon.  It  is  very 
varioiKsly  applic.l  in  flermanv,  Wi;  spe.ik  of 
srdon  miisii-ians  and  salon  painters — we  have  in 
(lermany  all  the  attributes  of  th.'  salon,  only  the 
salon  itself  is  wantin;;.  This  sail  salon  is  a  spe- 
cif!.-ally  Freni'h  production,  spriivjinu'  from  r.'- 
lijlinus  and  political  ten.lencies  :  continued. thanks 
to  intellectual  and  artistic'  moveni.'nts  :  and 
m.ainlained  bv  the  priiicipl.'  of  social  eipialitv. 
I'nih'r  Louis  X\'..  the  salon  as  a  Inirnii'i  (f'spril. 
was  the  ren.lczvous  of  the  Ln.'yclop:r'dists.  of 
witty  writers,  ami  of  accomplished  an<l  chir|ui'nt 
scholars,  in  whose  company  clever  and  brilliant 
nobles  f.'lt  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  anart- 
m.'nts  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompa.ionr  ami  of  her 
fiir  successors.  ICvery  celebrateil  man,  or  ev.'ry 
man  who  wishi'd  to  be  considi;red  such,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  b.-inj  introilui'ed  at  Mine, 
(ieoflrin's  or  at  Mine,  T.'rcin  di'  Di-ITaiit's  :  even 
the  misanthrope  Rousseau  was,  for  a  lime,  a  most 
zealous  attendant  of  Ihos.;  hulies'  salons,  and 
Cernian  iirinccs  had  in  the  Gotlia  ;;cnlleman, 
atterw;irfls  P.aroii  Crimm.  s.>me  one  wdio  ki'jit 
tlieni  e.'-peeially  intbrmcif  as  to  all  that  w;is  if.iin',; 
on  there.  Since  that  p.'riod  salons  have  ben 
an  inseparable  constitu.'iit  part  of  social  life  in 
France:  (;vi'ii  during  the  Keir;n  of  Terror,  manv 
a  man  who.  durin;:  the  riay.  had  worn  a  veil  cap 
and  played  tli.'  siirisrulnflc.  gli.led  in  thi'  eveniiiir. 
i!r.-sseil  as  a  fop.  into  the  elcL'ant  apartments  of 
Mine,  Rei'amier  and  others,  and  indulL"'d  in 
pleasant  conversation,  without  troublin'j  himself 
about  the  fiet  that,  the  next  day,  perhaps,  somi' 
envious  and  wearisome  memb.T  of  the  Conven- 
tion mitrht  accuse  him  of  bidnt:  an  aristocrat,  and 
brini;  him  to  the  f.niilloliiie.  L'nder  the  Direc- 
tory ,-ind  the  Consiilat.'.  as  well  as  the  first  F.m- 
pire.  Salon  lif.i  exti'nd.'d  more  and  more,  and 
nany  a  iiolilical  celcbritv  of  after  years  was 
obliged,  nnder  the  then  Ciesar.  the  fic'of  "I.Ieol- 
oudst.s"  to  content  himself  with  the  mnrlest  repu- 
tation of  a  S.alon  hero.  Xapoleon  himself  ex- 
pressly required  his  L'enerals  to  marrv  clever  wo- 
men and  open  .Salons,  Tli.'  latter  were,  tlii'U  as 
now,  an  exc.'llent  school  for  a  n  fined  kind  of 
hie.  in  which  cpicstions  of  art.  ami  even  the  hiLrh- 
est  questions  of  pliiloso[)hy.  were  s.'ttlcd.  in  clev- 
er conversation,  mlrfi  d,  u.c  Ins-srs  >l,'  i/k'.  P.v  this 
system,  yiersons  of  a  roui>h  nature  niav.  it  is  tru.'. 
be  somewhat  soften. 'd  riown.  and  ren.h'ri'i!  sus- 
ceptilih'  of  bett.T  im]iri'ssions  than  thev  other- 
wise woiilii  be;  manv  are  eonipell.'.l  to  take  an 
interest  in  art  and  s.ien.'e.  in  order  not  to  at- 
tract ntf.-ntion  by  their  i;;noranci',  nav  /'r/>n  fur 
thi:  iirli.<l  an  inrnilire  fur  e.rcrlioii  h  nut  irantimi — 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  True,  the  li'Kilinr  view  of 
Iile;  and  brilliant  conversational  po'.vers.  possess- 
lU'j  the  art  of  adaptinn;  even  what  i,s  hiiiliest  to 
the  eeneral  amusement  hold,  the  upper  hand 
over  conscientious  and  perlia]is  drv  scientifle  re- 
search, that  seeks  to  attain  only  wjiat  is  true,  and 
shrinks  from  handlni;  round  upon  a  Salon  salver 
the  fruit  of  serious  stinly.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
to  be  r.'fiar.le.I  as  an  incalculable  advanfaac  f>r 
Cr.'rniau  art  ami  s.-ii'm-e  that  the  Salon  has  ni>v- 
cr  really  llourished  in  Germany,  while,  in  France, 


th."  presi'nt  predominance  of  i.lutocr.iey  and  p'lr- 
n-nii<,  has  been  productive  of  one  a.lvanta'je  to 
science,  nameh'  that,  thrown  bai'k  upon  its.-lf, 
the  latter  has  been  ohli^'ed  to  bi'c.ime  more  seri- 
ous and  stricter,  Fren.-h  Salons  ivere  the  nurs.'- 
ry  of  the  hijilier  class  of  virtuosity,  whi.-h  has  shot 
no  so  viiroroiisiy  in  the  German  concert  room. 
The  founders  of  the  French  romantic  school 
which  rciiined  supreme  in  the  Salons  durinL'  the 
last  years  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  first  of  the 
July  dynasty,  were  the  teachers  of  Liszt  and  his 
school.  It  was  they  who  first  pushed  [lersonality 
and  indivi.luality,  touether  with  the  impression 
produced  by  ihem,  into  the  fbresround.  and  who 
ri'fi'rred  the  solution  of  all  qu.'Stions  of  reliL'ion, 
jiolitics.  and  itulustrv,  not  merely  to  the  domain 
of  art  ;xenerally.  but  to  that  cif  their  own  jiersons. 
Kver\*  one  of  tlcm  pretended  to  have  found,  ami 
to  be  I'apabli' of  dir.'ctly  cairyin;  out,  the  solu- 
tion of  .'acli  of  the  qui'stions  I  have  m.'ntion.'d. 
It  is  only  ',',i/s  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  that 
sinh  m.'ii  as  Victor  Hul'O  anil  Lamartine  were 
first  enthn.slnstir  lejiitimists.  then  sincere  adher- 
ents of  the  .Tidv  dynasty,  and  lastly  republicans 
and  sof'ialists.  without  anv  one  bciuL'  able  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  trimming  ;  at  each  of  these  chaiiL'i'S, 
they  were  ro)ir!riretl  that  it  was  their  mission  to 
set  the  seal  u|)on  the  moyement.  just  as  Li.szt  and 
his  disciples  feel  convinced  that  the:/  are  destined 
to  efli  ct  a  total  revolution  in  musical  inaflers. 
Precisely  as  it  is  only  by  versatility  of  intellec- 
tual tendencies,  and  by  a  boundl.'ss  ])assioii  fir 
undertakintr  all  kinds  of  styles,  that  we  can  ex- 
plain how  Victor  IIujo,  the  author  of  /.<■«  Orivn- 
l'i!r.<  and  Lrs-  Chrinli  <hi  Crefiuaculc,  could  write  a 
drama  like  Lurrcr.ia  Biirrpii.  and  actually,  in  the 
pref'iee,  r. 'present  It  :is  beiiiLT  moral,  it  is  onl*.'  bv 
ailoptini_'  the  sani"  view  of  thiuL'S  that  we  can  ex- 
plain how  Liszt  has  frequently  'caken  the  hi'diest 
intell.'ctnal  l!ii;lits,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
[insed  the  most  vapid  oyicratic  fantasias;  am! 
that,  even  as  a  pious  nlihc'.  he  transcribes  motives 
of  Vcr.li's,  To  his  own  performances,  a;iil  to 
those  of  his  most  eij',inent  pupils,  in  tin'  field  of 
virtuosity,  w.'  may  apply  the  same  judirment  that 
(ioethe  jironouti'-ed.  in  a  letter  to  Zelter,  wdien 
s]ieal:liv/  of  iIt:  Fren.'h  Romanticists  :  "The  read- 
er is  frequ.'iiily  nnable  to  div.'St  hims..|f  of  the 
id. -a  :'nat  all  literatui-.'  is  a  tiade.  but  there  is  at 
b'.ttom  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  old  times  ami 
of  circmiistances  now  passed,  of  remarkable  com- 
plications and  incredible  realities,  that  yc  ciniiiot 
call  such  II  inn-h  either  cmjit)/  rjr  had."  Thus,  loo, 
the  school  in  question  has  for  its  basis  a  Ihorou^di- 
|y  developed  knowh-dixe  of  every  kind  of  niiisic.al 
literature,  and  this  knowledge  deserves  at  any 
rate  appreciation  and  admiration. 

The  eflect  produced  by  the  nenial  virtuosity  of 
Liszt  and  of  his  pupils  was,  and  is.  greater  in 
G.'rinatn'  than  anywhere  else,  not  onh'  because 
music  is  more  i-ultivated  here  than  in  other  conn- 
tries,  but  because,  of  all  artists,  virtuosos,  espec- 
ially those  coming  from  aliroad.  wei-e  the  only 
ones  who  nn't  in  the  fiisldonable  world  that  re- 
ception which  ever\-one  possessini:  a  dlsfini^uish- 
e.l  name  in  science  or  art  enjins  in  France. 
There  was.  in  fa"t.  no  .Salon  in  Germany.  After 
is;i0.  attempts  were  made  in  Berlin  to  find  some 
neutral  sof-ial  eround  fiir  the  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  birth  and  of  culture,  but  they 
were  not  imitated,  and  produced  no  results.  In 
\*icnna.  howe^'cr,  there  was  never  even  an  at- 
tempt made.  The  leadinu  authors  and  pointers 
were,  at  the  very  most,  invited  to  the  house  of 
.some  intelliiient  or  liberal  banker:  but  they  pre- 
ferred meetinfj  in  a  cosy  cofTee-house.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  have  already  stated,  virtuosi 
wiTc  always  and  everywhere  welcome  and  run 
after.  The  first  to  open  the  new  era.  in  which  a 
man's  pcrson;ility  was  identified  with  his  perform- 
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anco,  was  I'a^aiiini.  Ilia  cxtraonliiiary  success 
was  iiniliiiililciily  f'ounili'il  uiiiiii  w':al  lie  iliil, 
wliiili  was  llu'ii  soiiK'tliiiij;  iiiilicaid  nr-liiil  cm 
the  ei-eat  mass  iil' conee.rt-fKH'is  a  f.ir  (lee|iei'  iui- 
I'r-essKni  was  pcoilueed  l)y  lln;  niyslerioiis  stories 
of  liis  eveiill'iil  lile  ;  of  tliu  slTarieLilalion  dl'  liis 
niislress  ;  of  llie  (Inii^eoii  wlu'ro  lie  laiif;iiislieil 
for  years;  ami  of  (lie  liilille  wliieli  hail  been  left, 
trim,  and  all  ihe  strini;s  of  wliieli  sna]i|ieil   exce|it 

( ,  lie'  (;  siriiiu;,  on    which    he    then    coui|iosim1 

tli<i-e  variafions  that  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
woihl.  I'af^anini  in  his  time  very  fixHjnently  ]iro- 
tesled  aijainst  these  fabrications  ;  he.  was  not  a 
virtnoso  of  the  ]iresent  fashion,  for  such  a  on<" 
would  bo  deli^dited  if  people  would  only  relate 
similarly  wondei  ful  thiuL's  about  him  ;  but  l'ai;a- 
nini's  explanations,  and  even  his  a[ipeala  to  liis 
ambassador,  wv.ve  of  iu>  avail.  Romantie  poets, 
poetic  marrieil  women,  and  eleijant  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  no  one. 
could  play  like  him,  unless  he  had  murdered  his 
mistress;  Holtei  wrote  of  him  as  A^^Maini  jnt/ii^- 
terc  Mahrchen  rinf/elnillt"  ("A  man  enveloped  in 
gloomy  fables"),  ami,  as  lately  as  1835,  Heine,  in 
his  FlDfcnliiicr  Kdrlile,  described  him  in  a  series 
of  such  wonderful  (lictures,  that  poor  Ernst,  now 
dead,  once  said  to  him  :  "If  you  will  umlertake 
to  describe  me  in  the  same  way,  1  too  will  murder 
some  one."  The  least  known  trait  in  Parrauiui's 
life  is  also  the  one  which  is  artistically  the  most 
iuterestinor.  Alter  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Sym- 
\\\\nny.  Episode  de  la  Vie  d' tin  Aiiixle,  and  been 
told  the  composer  was  still  a  younc  man,  in  poor 
circumstances,  he  sent  him  20,000  francs,  a  truly 
royal  j;ift.  The  history  of  art  does  not  probably 
contain  another  similar  trait,  and  yet  that  trait  is 
but  lillle,  or  not  at  all,  known. 

All  the  triumphs  of  Pajranini  were  eclipsed  by 
those  achieved  ten  years  later  by  Liszt  in  Ger- 
many. Pacranini  was  enveloped  only  in  fables, 
but  Liszt  appeared  in  tlie  full  brilliancy  of  every 
possible  kind  of  real  adventure.  When  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  a  friend  of  Lam- 
artine's  and  Victor  Iluiifo's,  and  nlorilied  by 
Georfie  Sand,  in  her  Lettvps  il'vn  Voi/a</eiir — Al- 
exandre Dumas,  in  one  of  his  most  excitin^i  ro- 
mances, described  how  lio  Iwid  plftved  in  eonio 
drawinsj-room  Weber's  "Aiiftorderung  zmn 
Tanze,"  and  driven  all  his  hearers,  male  and  fe- 
male, wild  with  excitement.  His  name  was 
coupled  with  those  olthe  most  zealous  socialists 
— an  exccedinrrly  clever  haily,  belonuins  to  the 
best  society,  left  her  home  to  share  his  lot.  He 
was,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive of  the  FreneJi  romantic  school.  From  the 
prefaces  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Lamartine,  from 
the  exciting  episodes  of  Alfred  de  ?.Iussef,  he  had 
learnt  the  art  of  mipressing  the  fashional.Je  world, 
and  of  sjiurring  them  up  to  believe  in  (jenii;.s.  I 
is  perha[is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  fioii;f 
of  assuring  those  I  adilress  of  my  conviction  that 
successes  like  Liszt's  could  not  be  achieved  with- 
out unusual  natural  gifts;  I  will  even  add  that, 
as  a  musician,  Liszt  stood  much  higher  than  as  a 
concert-aiver,  as  which  alone  he  was  known  to 
the  public;  that  he  read  the  most  ditiicult  scores 
at  sight,  as  a  practised  pianist  reads  an  easy 
waltz  ;  but  I  want  to  prove  that  as  s  concert-giver 
Liszt  wonld  never  have  attained  half  his  success 
had  it  nol  been  for  the  inlluence  of  his  personali- 
ty. The  best  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
first  appearance  in  Vienna.  He  came  out  just 
at  the  time  that  Clara  AVieck,  Schumann's  be- 
trothed, and  afterwards  his  wife,  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  day — her  success  was  far  greater  than 
the  most  brilliant  success  Thalhers  had  ever 
achieved  in  Vienna,  fler  elevated  tenilencies 
are  well-known  ;  and,  though  at  her  concerts  she 
generally  producer!  the  createst  enthusiasm  by 
little  "Etudes"  of  Henselt'.s,  or  !Nocturnesof  Cho- 
pin's, her  programmes  were  always  modela  of 
good  taste.  Liszt  appeared,  and  played  Vv^eber's 
^^Concert-stUck."  The  auilience  were  uproarious, 
it  i.«  true,  but  not  much  more  so,  after  all,  than  at 
many  of  Clara  Wieck's  show  pieces.  During  the 
concert,  however,  Liszt  walked  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  began  conversing  in  French  with  those 
ladies  and  men  present  whom  he  knew.  The 
Viennese  gazed  ivith  astonishment  at  the  pianist, 
who  indulged  in  light,  easy  conversation  with  the 


proudest  aristocrats.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
report  went  through  the  whole  capit,al  that  he 
had  replic;d  lo  one  of  Ihe  haughtiest  ladies  in  it, 
who  had  asked  him,  at  table,  a  somewhat  indeli- 
cate (piestion  as  to  his  busim\ss  success  in  Venice: 
"jMadam,  I  cultivate  music  ;  I  am  not  in  trade." 

We  cannot,  at  the  present  d.ay,  form  a  due  no- 
tion (irobably,  of  the  effect  of  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause many  of  the  great  virtuoso's  pupils  have 
already  sureassed  him  in  improm]itus  of  this  kind, 
and  made  up  liy  impoliteness  for  what  they  want 
of  his  wit.  Then,  however,  Liszt  was  valued  as 
a  hero  who  had  victoriously  pulled  down  thi!  bar- 
riers between  the  artist  and  the  higher  classes. 
Many  more  interesting  facts  might  be  related 
concerning  Liszt'.s  .subseijuent  career  in  Germany 
— how  he  fre(|uently  himself  belied  his  immense 
talent,  how  he  fre(|uently  entered  the  concert- 
room,  fatigued,  unstrung,  and  in  such  a  state  that 
anything  like  a  conscientious  artistic  performance 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  how,  despite  all  this, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  same  applause  as 
in  his  most  lirilliant  moments.  But  this  would 
take  ns  too  far. 

I  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  former  times 
every  executant  was  expected  lo  do  something 
good  as  a  composer  as  well,  but  that,  since  Liszt 
appeared,  such  had  ceased  to  be  the  case.  In- 
deed, in  the  present  state  of  musical  execution, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  thai  any  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  should  study 
composition  profoundly.  In  order  to  attain  the 
giddy  height  of  executive  skill  reached  by  Liszt 
and  his  followers,  from  eight  to  ten  hours'  prac- 
tice is  required  every  day,  and  this,  on  account 
of  the  entire  isolation  from  real  life  in  which  in- 
strumental music  moves,  is  decidedly  more  dead- 
ening in  its  effect  than  practice  in  any  other  art. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfeelli/  impossihie  for  a  musical 
performer,  who  wishes  to  compete  with  other?,  to 
preserve  that  purity  of  artistic  sentiment  on 
which  so  much  is  said  and  written  in  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  we  never  now  see  a  new  pro- 
gramme issued  by  a  wandering  virtuoso  which 
does  not  contain  classical  works,  side  by  side  with 
all  kinds  of  break-neck  pieces  of  home  and  for- 
ci2:n  manuflrtiiie  ;  but  the  artistio  ffolinp  intend- 
ed to  be  exhibileil  in  these  programmes  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the  witty 
proprietor  of  the  Fiqaro,  M.  de  Villemessant.  In 
April,  1848,  when  Paris  was  still  revellins;  in  the 
Republic,  lie  met  some  literary  friends  in  the 
street.  These  gentlemen  were  all  delighted  at 
the  new  turn  in  affairs,  and,  in  their  minds,  per- 
ceived mankind  approaching  a  fresh  era.  Ville- 
messant, however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  French 
were  too  luxurious  a  people  to  bear  a  reallv  free, 
far  less  a  republican,  constitution.  "Listen,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "I  will  lay  a  bet  that  there  are  not 
five  hundred  republicans  to  be  found  in  all  Paris, 
.and  I  at  once  propose  a  sure  method  of  attesting 
the  question  :  let  us  station  ourselves  at  a  corner 
of  Ihe  street;  I  will  ask,  very  politely,  every  one 
who  passes  whether  he  is  a  sincere  republican  ; 
for  every  such  one,  I  will  pay  you  five  francs, 
while  for  every  man  of  a  different  opinion  1  ask 
you  for  only  one  franc."  Thestranae  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  gentlemen,  with  their  witness- 
es, posted  themselves  at  the  Cafe  Richelieu,  Bou- 
levard des  Italiens.  Villemessant  went  up  to  the 
first  passer-by,  made  him  a  polite  bow,  and,  men- 
tioning his  own  name  and  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions, to  show  they  were  not  mere  stupid 
jokers,  enquireil :  "Tell  me  in  all  sincerity,  sir, 
are  you,  in  your  heart,  a  republican?"  "C'om- 
ment !"  bellowed  the  individual  thus  addressed, 
^•Liberie,  egnlilr'.  fralernile,  oil  la  mort  !  Vive  la 
repiililique !"  Villemessant  took  off  his  hat, made 
a  low  bow,  and  taking  five  francs  from  his  pocket 
gave  them  to  his  opponent.  A  second  individual 
now  came  up,  and  our  satirist  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. "My  dear  eitoyen  de  Villemessant,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  am  a  republican,  but  my  affairs 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  state  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, no  man  can  be  very  sincerely  enthusiastic." 
Then  came  a  workman.  "OVoyen  ouvricr,"  said 
Villemessant,  inquiringly,  "of  course  you  are  a 
republican  '?"  "Scoumlrels  !"  answered  the  man, 
"with  your  Republic  and  your  fine  speeches,  you 


stiieared  our  lips  with  honey,  and  now  we  are 
starving."  Then  came  a  Napoleonist,  who  was  a 
republican  b(H,'auselie  would  not  liave  one  of  the 
lotten  Bourbon,  or  Orleans  lot;  then  a  Legiti- 
mist, who  was  for  thi^  Reyuiblie  if  hi.s  Henri  V. 
could  not  reign  ;  at  last  Villemessant's  opponents 
paid  him  one  hundred  francs  forfeit  money  not  to 
ask  any  more  questions.  I  think  now  that  if  any 
one  were  to  place  himscdf  upon  the  Virtuosi  Bou- 
levards, and  ask  every  concert-giver,  on  his  con- 
science, whether  he  was  really  as  classically  dis- 
posed as  he  strove  to  a|i|iear  in  his  programmes, 
we  might  by  paying  every  sincere  lover  of  the 
Classic  five  francs,  and  claiming  one  franc  for 
every  one  who  entertained  in  his  heart  diiferent 
sentiments,  do  a  tolerably  jirofitable  sti'oke  of 
business.  When  we  hear  the  virtuosi  of  the 
present  day  first  play  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  or 
fugues  by  Bach,  and  then  their  own  compositions, 
in  which  tliev  almost  seem  to  be  contending  who 
shall  c-arry  off  the  prize  for  badness,  we  are  re- 
miniled  of  those  fashionable  peoiile  wdio  go  into 
the  country  in  summer,  because  it  is  not  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  be  seen  in  town,  but  who  are  terri- 
bly bored,  and  begin  to  live  again  only  when  they 
exchange  fiiresf,  green  sward,  and  real  flowers, 
for  velvet  carpets,  silk  hangings,  and  the  products 
of  the  artificialflorist.  It  is  unfortunately  only 
too  well-established  a  fact  that  even  the  greatest 
virtuosi,  urged  by  the  desire  of  showing  the  va- 
ried nature  of  their  talent  fthat  is  of  satisfying 
their  vanity),  have  picked  up  the  very  worst 
things  they  could.  Even  Jenny  Lind  herself 
sung,  amidst  tremendous  applause,  at  a  musical 
festival,  one  of  the  most  vapid  Italian  bravura 
airs  ever  written  (and  not,  be  it  understood,  one 
of  those  many  sweet  Italian  melodies,  which, 
when  well  executed  exercise  so  magic  a  spell  on 
usj.  A  very  celebrated  actor,  also,  to  whom  the 
author  of  these  lines  ventured  to  remark  that  he 
ought  not  to  play  any  longer  a  certain  sentimen- 
tal part,  fitteii  only  for  "walking  gentlemen  in 
summer  travelling  companies,  replied  very  sig- 
nificantly :  "I  have  no  other  object  than  to  im- 
personate every  day  a  different  individual" 
(which  was  equivalent  to  saying:  "the  value  of 
the  piece  is  a  secondary  consiileration  ;  the  first 
condition  is  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  for 
display.")  We  ask  ourselves  :  Whither  will  this 
lead  '?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hijihest  de- 
gree of  executive  skill  is  at  present  an  indispen- 
sably necessary  condition  for  concert-playing,  and 
it  is  accounted  a  decided  fault  in  a  concert-player 
not  to  have  attained  it.  But  even  the  possession 
of  such  skill  offers  no  longer  any  guarantee  for 
its  significance.  In  order  to  achieve  certain  and 
lasting  success,  Ihe  highest  virtuosity  must  follow 
the  most  noble  path.  "  Joachim  had  succeeded  in 
doins  so.  He  has  consistently  rejected  all  out- 
ward glitter,  and  yet  his  fame  is  indisputably 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else.  Yet  the  stock 
of  violin  pieces  for  concert  purposes  is  a  much 
more  limited  one  than  that  of  pianoforte  compo- 
sitions, of  which  there  is  a  large  collection  where- 
from  to  choose.  Yet  at  present  we  hear  at  the 
public  performances  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  nothing 
save  the  most  difllcult  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
and  a  light  concerto  by  Jlozart,  but  that  only 
wdien  the  executant  has  composed  an  exceeding- 
ly diUlcult  and  brilliant  cadenza  for  it.  Virtuos- 
ity at  present  steps  everywhere  into  the  fore- 
sround.  careless  of  the  higher  claims  of  art,  and 
forgetful  of  Goethe's  words  : 

'•Vergebens  Tvertlen  unsjebundne  Geister 
N'acli  ilfr  Vollenduiig  reinfrlHihe  streben  ; 
\yer  Gro^^eswilt,  mus'  .=ich  zusamoienniffen, 
In  fler  BeschrtHKunr,  zeigt  sk-b  erstder  Jleister, 
Nur  das  Cie.eetz  kann  uiisdie  I'reibeit  guben." 

The  virtuoso  is  not  a  free  man,  but  a  slave  of 
the  public,  on  whom  he  must  keep  continually 
exerting  fresh  influence  by  new  attractions,  for 
whom  luj  must  keep  his  name  preserved  in  con- 
tinuous tones,  for  whom  he  must  not  think  of 
followinii  for  a  time,  as  a  man,  higher  aspirations, 
if  he  would  not  risk  being  forgotten  as  a  pianist 
or  a  violinist.  And  what  recompenses  him  for 
this  feverish  haste,  for  the  constraint  imposed  by 
his  everlasting  speculaliou  on  pecuniary  gain,  to 
satisfy  the  daily  increasing  requirements  of  ma- 
terial life,  and  of  his  social  rank,  as  it  is  called  '•' 
This  agreeable  social  position.      Let  us  see. 
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'La  Grande  Duchesse." 

(From  the  .Satiinlay  Uevicw). 

Sir  Jdlm  Brute,  a  woilliy  knii,'lit  well  knowti  to 
tlio  [iliivgoi'i-s  of  tlio  Gairick  peL-idd,  wlicii  Vim- 
hriil^li'ri  Proroked  Wifi'  still  kept  possession  of  the 
stJL"'.  Iiail  :in  I'Msy  ami  convciiiftU  stanrlMii!  whereby 
to  jmlu'e  speeiiiielis  of  lyriral  art.  "I  woiilil  not  give 
a  li;;  for  a  son;,'  tliat  is  not  full  of  sin  and  impiirlenee." 
So  said  good  Sir  John,  applying  his  stamlard  ap- 
provingly to  a  ditty  which  had  jiKt  heen  sung  hy  his 
friend  Lord  Rake,  and  which  wound  np  with  tlie 
hnnluii,  "In  peace  I  jog  on  to  the  devil."  Thi^!  was 
the  origin:d  soTig  of  the  piece,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
the  collected  edition  of  Vaidaugh's  works  ;  hut  some 
acute  critic  seems  afterwanis  to  have  iliscovcred  that 
it  scarcely  came  up  to  the  high  encomium  which  had 
heen  passed  upon  it.  Lord  Hake  indeed  braved  all 
edicts,  divine  and  human,  when  lie  sang — 

^Vhpn  niy  hpinfs  full  of  wino 

I  oVrHfuv  with  (iL'Sijrn, 
And  know  no  penal  laws  thut  can  curh  me  : 

U'hat^cyr  I  devise 

.^eenia  good  in  niv  eves, 
.\nd  religion  ne'er  dares  to  disturh  nie. 

But  though  his  vaunts  were  sinful  enough  in  iill  con- 
science, they  could  scarcely  he  termed  impudent  in 
that  ]io|iular  sense  of  the  adjective  according'  to  which 
it  is  a  euphemism  for  a  dissyllabh^  of  disreputable 
origin.  Accordingly,  in  l.itcr  ciliiions  cif  the  Pro. 
rnki'il  Wife  we  (inil,  in  lieu  of  the  old  profuie  lay,  an. 
other  .'■ong  so  grossly  imleccut  that,  were,  it  a  ni'w 
production,  it  could  sc.-ircely  be  jirinteil  now  a-davs 
without  risk  of  a  visit  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  facts  we 
have  just  recorded  furnish  a  powerful  answer  to  the 
olten  asserlerl  theory  that  criticism  i<  without  pradi- 
cal  efleet  on  literature.  The  Ivries  of  Lord  Hake 
were  found  wanting  when  wci'.-lierl  in  the  Ijalance 
proposed  in  the  poetics  of  Sir  .lohn,  ami  were  altered 
aceorilingly. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  knight's  elearlv 
expressed  canon  tlireatencd  to  b.-iome  ob^oleic'. 
The  verses  thai  were  sung  at  \'auNbaIl  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  wbieb,  though  of  unmi-taka- 
biy  Southern  growth,  rceoided  in  a  (pmsi  Scottish 
dialect  the  loves  and  srpiahbles  of  .Tockie  and  .leanie, 
were  saucy  at  the  best,  but  never  impudent.  Some- 
thing similar  may  be  saiil  of  the  vast  quantity  of  pop 
ular  son^s  that  croppcrl  u|)  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  and  atVordcd  aniph'  o|)portunities  for  tlie 
display  of  a  certain  nrchness  proper  to  some  of  ihe 
best  female  vocalists  of  the  period.  Nay,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  restiiciions  laid  by  prudent  mammas  on 
the  poetry  sung  by  young  ladies  at  the  piano  are  so 
severe  that  love,  save  when  it  takes  a  perfoclly  harm- 
less domesiic  tone,  is  regarded  with  avowed  disfavor 
by  publishers  of  music,  cognizant  of  the  ])Owers  bv 
which  their  market  is  ruled.  The  lilile  Ivrieal  e(i- 
quelries  which  woidd  have  been  quite  according  to 
onler  forty  years  since  would  now  be  deemed  far  too 
demiMistrative.  Nevertheless,  il  we  have  anv  donht 
that  the  prineijile  of  lyrical  cxeel!enco  laid  down  by 
Sir  John  Brute  is  widely  maintained  even  now,  we 
have  only  to  cast  our  eves  to  those  places  of  ]iublie 
recreation  where  tastes  "of  all  kinds  are  gratified  un- 
der the  one  comprehensive  cateixorv  of  a  taste  for 
music.  When  our  fathers  flourisbe'd,  sonirs  were  in- 
deed ehame.l  at  a  late  hour,  at  the  Coal-holes  nnri 
f'idercellars  of  the  time,  more  beasilv  than  anvthing 
that  would  he  tolerated  at  the  present  dav  ;  but  then 
it  -.vas  understood  that  these  were  intended  for  the 
CNclusive  recreation  of  men  of  loose  habits,  and  of 
the  mob  (d' greenhorns  wdio  wasie  their  hours  and 
health  in  "seeing  life."  To  this  generation  in  par- 
ticular belongs  that  mass  of  .^in  ami  impudence  night- 
ly yelled  forth  at  the  music-halls,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  both  sc.\es,  including  women  not  necessa- 
rily belonging  to  an  abandoned  class.  To  this  gen- 
eratifui  in  particular  belong  the  vocal  Lizzies,  Jlin- 
nies,  and  Nellies  who  seetu  to  claim  a  familiarity  with 
their  hearers,  ami  allow  their  portraits,  railiant  with 
iminodcsty,  to  be  placarded  against  the  walls.  To 
this  generation  in  particular  belongs  that  race  of 
quasi-niale-female  acrobats,  who  bv  an  occasional  ac- 
cident gratify  that  latent  feeling  of  cruelty  which  is 
so  often  the  concomitant  of  liccniionsness.  To  this 
generation  in  particular  belongs  the  exalted  patron- 
age ostentatiously  bestowed  on  such  a  work  as  JI. 
OtVenbaeh's  operatic  extravaganza.  La  Gmnde  Duch- 
esse tie  Gerohtein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  works  of  ihis  new  and  celebra- 
ted composer  lies  a  strong  taste  for  what  may  be 
mildly  called  the  improper  among  the  higher  classes 
of  English  society.  WhenJM.  Oflenbach  was  first 
emerging  from  obscurity  on  the  strength  of  the  small 
and  sliu'lit  works  which  he  composer!  for  the  newdv 
opencil  Biinil'es  Pari-iiens,  the  whisper  went  abroad 
that  in  the  (.'hamps  Elys('Cs   an    odd    hut   extremelv 


pretty  little  theatre  had  sprnUL'  up,  at  which  pii-ccs 
were  performed  most  deligbilul  to  see  and  he:ii-,  but 
scarcely  decorous  enough  for  the  Enixlish  taste.  The 
same  jdeccs  were  transferred  to  London,  and  l)rrnight 
out  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre;  but  they  altained  no 
great  success,  and  it  was  undeistood  that  wdiat  one 
liked  to  witness  in  Paris,  wdieic  .Tohn  Hidl  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  "on  the  loose."  one  did  not  care  to 
liebobl  in  London.  As,  however,  iM.  OHenbacdi  ex- 
panded from  a  eomjioser  of  operetta  into  a  cortiposer 
of"\vhat,  from  its  dimensions  at  anv  rate,  seemed  en- 
tilled  to  be  called  opera,  and  the  iield  of  his  labors 
was  no  longer  the  upstart  Boull'cs,  but  the  time-hon- 
ored Varicti's,  people  began  to  name  him  with  re- 
spect as  a  musical  genius,  whose  solici  worth,  veilcl 
under  a  gauze  of  frivolity,  had  been  underrated  ;  and 
n  smile  (rf  grave  apin-oval  was  substituted  for  a  know- 
ing chuckle,  or  a  significant  nudge  in  the  ribs,  fji 
Bi'Ue  IJehiie  was  pronounced  a  great  woi-k  when 
jirojierly  interpreted,  and  iirciiter  still  was  r_ti  r^rajifle 
I htrhf'sse  <ln  (rernlstein.  Great  also  was  Mile.  Schnei- 
der, whose  name,  hy  her  excellent  performances  in 
both  of  these  works,  had  become  intimately  associa- 
ted with  the  mn^ic  of  the  atie. 

As  tilt;  fame  of  Offenbach  increased,  an  '.pinion 
was  diffused  tb.at  London  was  in  a  humilintcd  conrli- 
tion.  The  two  great  lyrical  works  had  been  seen  in 
every  Kuropean  capital,  and  the  "Grand  Duchess" 
has  even  found  her  way  to  New  York,  where,  renre- 
scnted  by  Mile.  Tostie"  the /iv/mn  domm  of  M.  OITen- 
haeb's  earlier  works,  she  was  rcceiveil  wiih  great  dc. 
light,  talking  as  she  did  in  her  oriL-inal  languai-e.  In 
London,  indeed,  English  imitations  of  the  French 
r/ie/'s  tl'nKvir  were  produced,  but  these  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly unprovocative  of  mirlh,  or  even  of  cheer- 
fulness, that  people  wdio  had  L'one  tliroui.di  a  course 
of  the  ill  eary  pleasantry  could  onlv  marvel  to  henr 
that  what  seemed  singularly  dull  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  was  considered  espei-iuHv  droll  on  the  other. 
Their  faith  in  M.  Offcnhaeh  wcnild  probablv  have 
biokeu  down  altogether  bad  there  not  heen  travelleil 
friends  at  hand  to  decdare  how  murdi  better  things 
were  uianaL'cil  in  France,  and  bow  the  tedious  hur- 
les(pies  which  bore  the  title  of  OfVenhaeb's  books 
were  only  b.isc  copies  of  a  genuine  article.  London, 
indeed,  was  the  sole  capital  at  which  OfVenb;ch  bad 
not  been  represented  properly,  and  on  that  account 
might  be  considered  a  degree  lowvr  in  civilization 
than  other  towns.  Nevertheless,  while  the  inlellcc- 
tual  darkness  of  London  was  commiserate. I.  a  corn- 
pliment  was  paid  to  its  moral  snscepiibilitv.  The 
old  nud,"esand  ebiicl;U-.i  were  revived,  and  the  c..n- 
jeeturc  was  hazarded  that  |)erhaps,  after  nil,  the  mu- 
sical dramas  that  find  favor  at  the  Varii''ie<  might  be 
a  trifle  too  free  for  genuine  Britons.  That  we  were 
averse  to  the  illirit  linisim  as  an  expedient  for  creat- 
ing a  serious  interest  was  an  hvpothesis  too  well 
grounded  to  admit  of  suspicion,  and  it  was  a  fair  in- 
ference that  we  shoulrl  be  equally  nice  in  the  article 
of  funny  impro))rieties. 

As  the  establishment  of  the  Tlivoree  Court  rcaiful- 
ly  shook  the  hcli.f  in  the  domesiic  virtues,  previous- 
ly deemeil  un-ullied,  of  the  middle  cdasses,  so  has  the 
summer  scascm,  now  closing,  terrihlv  enliirhtened  us 
to  the  fastidiousness  of  our  "L'pper  Ten"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  amusements.  So  slightly  is  the  illicit 
liiiisoii  repugnant  to  the  London  patrons  of  French 
drama,  that  .V(«  Jiilimrs,  the  most  risky  piece  on  the 
list  presented  by  M.  Felix,  afiorded  irreaicr  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  work,  leavini:  the  world  to  won- 
der why  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  Puiil  Fnreslier. 
The  dramatic  porlion  of  his  season  beinn-  at  an  erd, 
M.  Felix  fills  up  his  term  by  engaging  Mile.  Schnei- 
der, and  bringing  out  La  Grande  Dmlirsse,  aronsiUL' 
admiration  by  the  magnitude  of  his  spirit  and  of  his 
prices  of  admission.  Ilis  success  has  been  brilliant. 
Not  only  was  his  theatre  crowded  on  tlic  first  nii;ht 
sacred  to  Offenbach,  but  the  li<t  of  visitors  published 
in  the  papers  looked  like  a  compressed  edition  of  the 
Gotha  Almanac,  enriched  with  excerpts  from  the 
peerage.  As  for  Mile.  Schneider,  she  no  sooner 
showed  her  face  than  she  was  received  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  hnd  a 
welcome  to  a  popular  sovereign  newlv  returned  from 
exile  been  the  husiness  of  the  occasion. 

That  people  should  be  amused  at  the  performance 
of /^((  Grande  Dnehesse  nt  thu  St.  .Tames's  Theatre  is 
natural  enough.  A  subject  dreadfullv  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  adult  intellect  is  treated  with  much  inge- 
nuity by  the  play-writer ;  odd  figures  are  cxhihiied 
to  the  public,  comic  situations  are  brought  about 
without  any  restraint  caused  by  considerations  of 
probability,  the  whole  is  made  a  vehicle  for  music  of 
a  taking  kind,  and  nearly  every  part  is  well  sustain- 
ed— the  celehraled  actress.  Mile.  Schneider,  having 
been  decl.ired  hy  the  voice  of  Europe  to  he  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  character  of  the  Duchess.  The  question 
is,  wbelher  this  is  the  sort  ol  work  that  oui'ht  to 
command  a  general  outburst  of  aristocratic  enthusi- 
asm, in  a  ago   when   an   afl^ectation   of  indifl^crence 


seems  to  be  tlie  order  f.f  the  d:i\' ;  \slierl;cr  the  slate 
of  liie  lyrical  lirama  \\'!iiili  arises  when  the  theatre 
most  approximates  to  the  music  hall  is  that  ■which 
ought  above  all  others  to  arouse  high  society  from  its 
hahilual  torpor. 

Theie  is,  in  fact,  no  difference  f)etv\een  ihe  feeling 
addressed  years  aL'o  by  the  musical  pieces  broutrht 
out  at  the  Boutfes,  and  that  to  which  the  so  culled 
operas  of  the  Varie'le's  now  make  apfieal.  People 
will  not  go  so  far  as  honest  Sir  .John  Brute  in  ]jio- 
fcssing  a  love  for  such  shocking  things  as  sin  and 
impudence,  but  that  a  certain  satisficiion  at  "naughti- 
ness" is  a  jirevailing  sentiment  among  modern  audi- 
ences of  every  age  and  both  sex''s  is  not  to  he  doubt- 
ed. Had  the  tiook  of  Ln  Gnmile  J/urhesse  heen  of  a 
pnr(dy  innocuous  chnracter,  M.  Offenbach  might 
lave  worn  out  all  the  lungs  and  all  the  fiddle-strings 
in  Christendom  before  bis  creaiions  would  have  ex- 
cited an  iota  more  of  enlhusiasm  than  is  produced  by 
thcfjrdinarv  enteriainments  in  which  music  an  1  ex- 
travagant drama  arc  combined.  But  the  story  of  the 
"Grand  Due'hess"  is  essentially  naughty  ;  the  fair 
potentate  bersidf  is  decidedly  a  naughty  girl.  She  is 
naiiL'btv  when,  being  a  hereditary  sov.'reiiiu,  she  picks 
otif  of  the  raid<s  a  sliapi.ini,'  private,  incielv  because, 
as  Thackeray  says  of  Tom  Jones  and  his  kind,  be 
has  I.trge  c.ilves.  and  raises  him  to  disiinetion,  gloat- 
ing all  the  while  on  bis  senseless  i'nn:  willi  the  most 
searching  expressif)n  of  deliglit.  She  is  naughtier 
still  when  she  summons  the  dolt  to  a  ft'/e  u  le'ir.  seats 
him  on  a  Ifiw  si<ud  bv  her  side,  caicsscs  him  will]  her 
dainlv  hands,  nn<l.  though  she  lelVains  from  a  verbal 
avowal  of  h>vc.  avows  her  passion  by  actions  more 
expressive  than  woids  could  possibly  he.  Imbed, 
whi-iher  she  appears  in  public  at  ihe  beail  of  her 
armv,  or  wbeibersbe  makes  one  at  a  party  of  two  in 
her  londoir,  the  Grand  Duchess  is  the  incarnation  of 
every  quality  that  dis'in'.;ui-hes  the  damsel  of  illreg- 
nlated  mind.  What  is  most  cxiraordinary.  the  of- 
fences r'  e  comtrdt-.  and  at  wdiii-h  "sociciy"  is  dis- 
posed to  applaud  so  heartily,  are  just  of  that  sort  of 
which  the  same  "soi'ieiy"  most  viidently  disapproves. 
Many  a  man  who  wouhl  contemplate  without  mm  h 
emotion  the  proLTcss  of  an  intrigue  beiween  a  lax 
g.'ntleman  and  a  married  lady,  would  shrink  with 
horror  from  any  manifestations  of  a  love  affair  be- 
tween a  hich-born  lady  and  a  privale  soldier.  Not 
only  morality,  hut  the  feeling  for  caste  wdiicli  keeps 
so  many  rrmi'i  in  order,  is  offended,  unless  we  regard 
A'l  Granrle  lliirlirsfr  as  no  more  than  a  comic  panto- 
mime, and  deem  the  lady's  oH'.'nces  aL'ain»t  the  laws 
of  femido  |)roprio(v  as  unreal  as  those  of  iht;  (down 
against  the  laws  nf  niernn  and  tnnm. 

In  the  fact  that  La  Grande  Ilmhisse,  ably  execu- 
ted, is  successful,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  sort  of  success  that  attends  it  is  an  evil  sign  of 
the  limes. 


"Die  Meistersinger  Von  Nurnberg." 

[  from  I.a  Itcvne  et  Gazette  Musicate.] 
The  dramatis  persona:  are  the  meiTihers  of  the  cor- 
poration of  .Uuslersini/'-r  in  the  good  city  of  Nurcm- 
lierg,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  honest  ciiizens  inherited,  and  arranged  after 
their  own  fashion.  lhc>  noble  patrimony  bequeathed 
them  bv  the  ancient  Minneisnffrr,  or  singers  of  love 
strains,  the  emulators  of  the  French  troubadours  and 
minstrels.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  tradition  of 
their  aristocralic  predecessors  was  thoroughly  chang- 
erl  in  their  hands;  thev  imprisoned  art  in  rules  and 
formulas  widiout  number,  in  order,  no  doubt,  when 
they  had  once  learnt  their  catechism,  to  compose 
more  at  their  ease,  behind  their  counter,  safe  from 
the  flij_'hts  of  unreslrained  imagination.  If  lliere  is 
siill  any  reference  to  love  in  their  songs,  it  is  to  love 
of  a  most  respectable  character,  love  sanctified  hy 
the  church,  which  sacred  edifice  it  does  not  profane, 
for  the  Meistersiniier  held  their  meetings  in  the  tem- 
ples. A  trial  of  skill  between  the  singers  is  fixed  for 
the  festival  of  St.  .Tolin  ;  the  reward  of  the  vic-tor  is  to 
be  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Eva,  daughter  of  Veil 
(or  Guy)  Po^ner,  the  goldsmith.  The  Rifer  W'al- 
ther  von  Stolzin^',  a  voung  Franconian  noble,  who 
has  studied  the  art  of  poetry  and  sono-  quite  ns  much 
from  Nature  as  in  an  ol.l  book  by  Waller  von  der 
Voirelweid. — the  last  of  the  champions  of  the  celebra- 
ted lournnmcnt  of  the  WariburL'.in  which  Tanidiauser 
took  a  part — has  been  detained  fir  some  time  at  Nu- 
remberg bv  his  love  for  Kva.  The  maiden,  whose 
heart  beats  in  unison  ivith  his,  informs  him  of  the 
double  obstacle  to  their  happiness  :  Walther  must 
first  get  admitted  a  ^fristcrsinaer,  aiul  then  vanquish 
his  rivals  in  the  contest.  ^Leis'el■si::l/rl■ .'  It  is  derog- 
atory. What  matters?  Walther  will  so.i-it  the 
honor  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Nuremlierg,  To  be- 
gin, David,  the  apprentice  of  Ilnns  .Sachs,  the  fin  o:is 
shoemaker-poet,  tells  him  all  the  tilings  be  has  to  do  : 
to  familiarize  himself  with  an  infinite  number  of  lanes 
of  the  most  absurd  description,    the   short    tone,  the 
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Ion*.--  lone,  tlio  very  lone  tono,  the  tone  of  nil  colors, 
llirit  oCrhii  ImiU,  tliiit  of  tlio  niiihtintxiile.  tluU  of  the 
•.TCfushiUik,  lliMtof  i1r*  niiiil)ow,  ilijil  of  Knt:;li!^h  tin, 
thill,  of  the  stick  of  cinnMrnon.  &<•  ,  i^c.  ;  iifnT  this,  In; 
will  hf^  called  upon  to  writo  a  nunihcT  of  hccomint:, 
well  rliynicd  verses,  iintl  then  adupt  n  fiiiitnhle  nielo- 
(ly  to  them.  Siirh  is  the  ordi-Jil  to  whieh  ho  will  he 
siihifcffil  ill  Older  to  he  rceeived  a  mnster. 

Wnlther.  whom  Rva's  eonfession  Iims  filled  with 
nnhonndi'i]  confidence,  presents  himself,  rnlhcr  px 
itlintjito,  for  cxiuninjilifin.  T^cfore  the  leiirned  ;i.ssem- 
Idv.  Jind  in  rhe  midtlK'  (if  St.  Oniherinc's  church,  he 
sillies  the  pnii.ses  of  love,  of  profnne  love!  He  sin<i:;s 
them,  moreover,  nfler  his  own  fashion,  that  is  to  say, 
wiiliout  pnyintir  the  sliLditest  jutcntion  to  the  rtihhish- 
inj^  rules  preserved  in  the  statutes,  hut  with  an 
nmoiint  of  fire  and  eIor|uence  which  causes  the  JuiIltc'S 
to  tremhle  with  linlv  horror.  The  marker  of  the 
corporation,  the  StadtsrhrciJu-r,  or  town-elerk,  Sixtus 
Bcckmesser  an  unhappy  admirer  of  Eva's,  has  noted, 
as  was  his  duty,  the  innumerable  faults  of  the  candi- 
date ;  so.  despite  the  support  of  Hans  Sachs,  who 
undcr^^tands  wiiat  he  is  ahniit,  and  of  Poi^ner  him- 
self, Walthcr  is  pitilessly  rejeeted.  He  docs  not  quit 
the  place,  hnwpver,  without  first  crushing:  with  his 
contempt  the  Mnt^terfilnqer.  Thi.s  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  disorder,  of  which  the  apprentices  of  the 
(jai  arnroir  {wVq  advnntag:c  to  dance  an  exceedingly 
wifd  dance  arnnnd  the  platform.  The  result  is  a 
first y/??(v/c.  pretty  full  nf  movement,  as  tlie  reader 
mav  suppose. 

The  qna'^i  lerrendarv  fiam^  of  old  Mans  Sachs  oc- 
cupies tho  foretxround  in  the  last  twoncts.  The  didl- 
brained  Bcckmesser,  haviuu;  come  at  nlLdit  to  sere- 
nade Evn  Pogner,  the  shoemaker's  neip:hhor,  is  rid- 
iculed by  Hans  Sachs,  who  crafhers  a  ciowd  around 
the  shiverintr  lover,  and  procures  him  a  tlioroup^hly 
pood  cudgellintr.  The  next  day,  W.ilther,  who,  des- 
pite his  non-success,  has  spent  a  very  quiet  ni}:!;ht,  re- 
lates to  his  host,  the  poet-arrisan,  a  chnrmintj  dream 
he  has  had. — "TVe  are  saved  '"  exclaims  Hans  Sachs; 
"it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  sont"".  n,  song  into 
which  you  can  pour  nil  vonr  soul,  nnd  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  marvellouslv  adapted  for  heino;  treated 
aecordiniT  to  the  rules."  He  then  shows  the  youns 
man  how  to  set  about  his  work.  AYalther.  full  of 
ardor,  bassoon  written  three  stanzns.  with  which  not 
even  the  most  exnctinc^  judfjec  could  find  fault-  While 
he  cocs  to  dress  for  the  trrand  festival,  which  is  to  he 
public,  Beckmesser  arrives  and  sees  the  sontr  ;  Sachs 
allows  him  to  take  it  away,  and  even,  if  he  likes,  to 
sino;  it,  knowing  that  he  will  only  render  himself 
ridiculous.  Eeckmes^er  is  delighted,  and  runs  off 
with  his  treasure,  for  he  thinks  the  sonrj^  is  by  Sachs, 
a  fact  which  renders  it  of  sreat,  value.  The  solemn 
moment  bavins:  arrived,  the  Town-clerk,  still  quite 
lame,  berrins  sinsrinp  his  couplet  in  a  hoarse  voice,  to 
a  barbarous  melodv,  violatinir  pro'-ody,  and  distort- 
ing: the  words  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  He  is 
prceted  with  shouts  of  deri^^inn  from  the  initiated  and 
the  profane.  "It  is  bv  Sachs,"  he  exclaims,  to  be 
reven2:ed.  "No.  it  is  not,"  snvs  the  shoemaker;  "I 
am  incapable  of  wriiinfj  nnythins'  so  beautiful.  He 
onlv  who  has  written  it  can,  T  think,  sins  it.  Wal- 
thcr now  advances.  His  pathetic  accents  and  irre- 
proachable execution  soon  call  forth  the  appbmse  of 
his  audience,  and  the  pri'/e  is  unanimouslv  awarded 
him.  Kva  places  the  crown  of  mvrtle  and  laurel 
upon  his  victorious  forehead  ;  Ponder  hanofs  round 
his  neck  the  Cfold  chain  with  three  medals,  the  bado;e 
of  the  master-siufrers,  and  Hans  Snchs  terminates  the 
ceremony  Iiy  addrossinir  him  a  few  very  sensible 
words  upon  the  valup  of  inspiration,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  rules — as  well  as  on  the  mission  of  German 
art,  perverted  hif  the  Gallie  tnfite  aud  hq  princes. 

Wagner  was  bound  to  finish  with  this  touch  ;  he 
did  so  at  the  dictation  of  Han  Sachs,  who  wrote  Art 
and  Polities. 

The  libretto  of  Die  Meisfersinaer  is  rich  in  situa- 
tions ;  the  musician  was  doubtless  satisfied  with  the 
poet,  but  the  in'  xorahle  critic  has  some  v^^ry  grave 
objections  to  make  in  the  name  of  loiric  and  probabil- 
ity. At  what  period  did  that  wonderful  person  live, 
that  inhabitant  of  Nuremburcr,  that  thoroughlv-bred 
burgher,  who  put  hisdano^hter  \\\)  to  competition,  in- 
stead of  simply  givini:  her  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  wdiom  he  himself  would  have  liked  for  a 
son-in-law  1  But,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  Potrner  bc- 
biived  thus  roasonablv,  there  would  have  been  no 
j\!eisterfiinqer,  and  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  to 
wait,  a  long  time  before  knowdnn:  how  "Watrner  repre- 
sented fun.  The  second  act,  which  lays  entirely  in 
flic  street  where  Pogncr  and  Hans  Sachs  reside,  is 
filled  up  with  scenes  of  which  the  utility  may  be 
sfronrrly  questioned.  If  it  had  been  relieved  of  these 
inrumbiances.  and  if  the  author  could  have  included 
in  it  some  of  the  snperlluous  matter  in  the  third  act. 
which  is  far  from  beincr  deficient  in  interest,  hut 
w'licli  Insts  ncarlv  t^o  hours,  a  healthy  equilibrium 
would  have  been  esiab'ished,   and  the  public   would 


have  been  spared  an  amoimt  of  physical  fatiLnie  which 
cannot  fail  to  exert  some  influence  upon  their  impres- 
sions. 

Wagner's  comicality  is  neither  the  marivaudnqe  of 
most  of  our  comic  operas,  nor  the  absurd  farcical 
stuff  which  has  usurped  the  name  of  buffo  opera  ;  it 
is  the  high  class  gaiety  of  Siiakcspeare  aiul  Molibre, 
without  the  coarse  expression*^.  The  scime  in  which 
Bcckmesser  receives  striking  marks  of  ilic  inrliirna- 
tlon  felt  by  the  citizens  who  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  sleep,  excited,  at  the  jicrformnnce,  Homeric 
liiugbtcr.  But,  during  all  the  noise,  where  can  iiave 
been  the  watchman,  who  appears,  \\:\]f  asleep,  at  the 
end  of  the  net,  when  perfect  order  has  been  restored, 
simply  to  drawl  out  his  monotonous  cry  ?  The 
fourth  scene  of  the  second  act.  between  Hans  Sachs 
and  Evn,  is  treated  wi  b  considerable  delicacy, thon<::h 
it  is  too  long.  As  for  Wrdther  whom  the  author  has 
charged  with  expoundiufr  b|s  own  ideas  upon  the  re- 
novation of  art.  he  would  never  think  of  joking  ;  he 
is  enthusiastic,  full  of  passion,  sometimes  grave,  and 
never  quitting  the  Lvdian  Mode. 

The  musical  plan  followed  bv  Watrner  in  his  new 
work  differs  a  little  from  that  pursued  in  Tannhdnser, 
Lohenffrin,  and  Tristan,  but  not  so  much  as  the  title 
of  comic  opera  would  lead  us  to  believe.  There  is 
no  characteristic  phase  announcing  each  personage  ; 
there  are  some  passages  with  a  bold  frank  rhythm, 
and  some  perfect  cadences,  though  these  latter  are,  it 
is  true,  very  rare,  but  there  is  everywhere  about  the 
same  amount  of  "endless  music,"  without  anv  palpa- 
ble form  ;  harmony  as  little  natural  as  possible,  and 
wdiich  frequently  defies  analvsis  ;  periods  without  any 
termination,  an  entanglement  of  the  various  points 
resembling  counterpoint  caricatured — and  then,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  a  charmingly 
clear  passage  or  so,  or  a  powerful  idea  grandly  ex- 
pressed. 

In  all  this  we  search  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  faciliiv  of  comprehension,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wiiirner  himself,  ouirbt  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  conditions  of  the  Beautiful  in  a  dramatic 
work  ;  as  to  t!ie  quality  most  nearly  related  to  it, 
namely  simplicity,  it  is  entirely  out  nf  the  question  — 
the  adepts  of  the  new  school  would  laucrb  in  onrvei-y 
faces  at  the  idea  of  snch  a  thina — :'is  is  also  unity,  re- 
moved, as  tbev  are  at  the  present  dav  from  the  j'x^des- 
tal  on  which  Winkelmann  bad  placed  them.  It  is 
upon  other  ba'ses,  more  solid  witliont  doubt,  that  the 
new  system  oficsthetics  is  established.  It  happens, 
however,  that  exactly  the  very  passaires  in  which 
I  lie  Benntifid  hursts  forth  in  Warner's  Work,  are 
those  where,  escapine;  fn-)m  the  restraint  wliich  he 
has  imposed  upon  hinT^elf,  he  conde«cends  to  remain 
within  reach  of  tbo^e  simple  persons  who  have  leavnt 
to  feel  in  the  school  of  Beethoven  nnd  of  Weber  ;  for 
instance,  the  finales  of  the  first  and  third  acts  of  Lo- 
henqrin,  the  marriage  march,  the  air  of  Lobenerrin  on 
bis  departure,  many  passages  in  Tunrdilinser,  &c.  If 
the  avowed  object  of  the  innovators  is  to  eJemoeratize 
art,  will  thev  not  attain  that  object  more  easilv  bv 
the  above  pieces,  to  ■which  Waener  perhaps  attaehes 
only  trifling  importance,  than  bv  the  vague  echoes  of 
the  "melodv  of  the  forest?"  .The  master's  disciples 
will  certainly  reply,  like  Liszt,  that  one  must  be 
specially  irifred  to  appreciate  beautiei  of  this  dpscrip 
tion — and  that  they  are  so  nifted.  To  this  there  is 
no  answer,  without  cnnrinually  turning  in  a  circle. 

The  preltule  to  Vie  Meistersinqer  is  more  developed 
than,  but  very  inferior  to,  that  of  Lohenqrin.  It  is 
built  upon  the  motive  sung  by  Po^ner  in  the  first 
act  where  he  declares  his  intention  of  clvlnir  his 
danjT^hter  to  the  victor  in  the  tourney.  "Ein  Meister- 
sin*:er  muss  es  sein,"  taken  up  again  by  Walther,  in 
the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  and  on  the  march 
which  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  master-sinn- 
ers. The  scene  of  the  meeting  in  the  church  and 
Walther's  song  in  the  first  act. the  scene  between  Hans 
Sachs  and  Eva.  the  serenade,  in  which  Beckmesscr, 
strumming  on  his  lute,  despatches  his  siirhs  and  amor- 
ous hiccnugbs  to  Eva's  maid,  disguised  in  her  mis- 
tress's crarments,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act; 
Walther's  dream,  which  he  will  repeat  subsequently 
at  the  public  mcefintr,  in  the  second  tableau  of  the 
third  act  ;  the  waltz  movement  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last /7'?(7/r,  and  the  entire  scene  of  the 
competition,  may  be  cited  as  the  principal  pacfes  of 
the  score.  The  two  melodies  sung  by  Walther,  at 
each  of  his  ordeals  before  the  master-singers,  are 
charmlnir.  and  atone  for  very  many  errors  in  taste. 

I  shall  have  doubtless  to  modify  mv  first  impres- 
sion, for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  decide  at  once 
on  the  bearing  of  a  work  by  Wagner.  From  my 
present  views,  however,  hasty  as  they  are,  I  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  comic  opera  has  nothincr  to  gain 
fiom  beinir  transported  to  this  ground,  if  its  name 
and  character  are  to  be  preserved,  unless  we  would 
end  in  a  hvhrid  production  in  which  all  styles  shall 
be  united,  as  perhaps  we  may  do  at  no  distant 
period.  I 


Mendelssohn.— Lind.—Ertmann.-Beethoven. 

Here  is  an  unpiihli-hed  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to 
the  Baroness  von  Ertmann,  communicated,  with  ex- 
planations, to  a  European  journal,  l»y  Sig.  S.  C. 
Marchesi  : 

Leipsir,  lite  Vlth  April,  1846. 

"My  dear  and  respected  Baroness, — Since  those 
nevcriobe-forgottcn  days,  which  I  jjassed  in  Milan, 
I  have  not  written  to  you,  and  probably  you  scarcely 
know  how  profound  and  unchangeable  my  gratitude 
for  you  has  become  in  my  lieart.  Few  days  have 
passed  since  then,  without  my  thinking  often  and 
long  of  your  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  again 
thanking  you  for  the  same.  I  had  my  share  of  all 
the  good  and  loveahle  things  I  since  heard  about 
your  life,  though  I  was  compelled  to  be  far  away  and 
remain  silent.  To-day,  after  so  many  years,  an  op- 
portunity has  at  len<nh  presented  itself  for  writing  to 
you,  and  I  cannot  let  it  escape  me,  since  I  know  that 
my  writing  will  afford  you  gratification. 

"The  f.ict  is  my  friend  Jenny  Lind  is  going  to  Vi- 
enna, and  I  should  like  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other,  for  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,  met  a  more  noble,  more  genuine,  and 
more  sincere  artist,  and  I  also  know  one  thing  :  that 
nothing  could  give  you  greater  pleasure  than  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  such  an  artist.  Had  she 
ever  sung  you  a  little  song,  or  executed  a  grand  air, 
I  should  not  require  to  say  any  more  ;  you  will  hear 
her,  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  add  another  word. 

"I  must  now  beg  that  you,  too,  will  sometimes 
kindly  give  me  a  place  for  a  moment  in  your  memo- 
ry. The  hours  passed  in  your  bouse  were  indeed 
delightful  !  If  you  should  desire  further  details  of 
my  sayings  and  doings,  Mile.  Llnd  is  the  very  best 
person  to  tell  you  all  about  them,  for  I  have  seen  her 
very  often,  and  she  knows  everything  concerning  me 
and  mine. 

"May  I  beg  that  yon  will  not  doubt  the  unchange- 
able attachment  and  heartfelt  gratitude  with  which  I 
am,  and  shall  he  as  long  as  I  live,  your  most  devoted 
Felix  Mendelssohn*  Bartholdy." 

The  above  letter  from  Felix  Mendelssohn-Barthol- 
dy  to  the  Baroness  Ertmann,*  was  written  at  the 
time  Jenny  Lind  was  about  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Imperial  cify.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  it  what  a  bii:h  opinion  Mendelssohn  entertained 
of  Jenny  Lind,  and  wdiat  respect  be  had  for  the  Bar- 
oness Ertmann,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in 
Milan  t 

As  this  lady  was  not  merely  a  distinguished  piano- 
forte player,  hut,  UiT  a  long  series  of  years,  tlie  friend 
and  patroness  of  Beethoven,  we  here  append  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  her. 

Dorothea.  Baroness  Ertmnnn,  was  horn  at  Offen- 
bach, near  Frank fort-on-the  Maine,  where  her  father, 
a  rich  manufn'turer  resided.  From  her  earliest  girl- 
hood, she  exhibited  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mu- 
sic ;  but  as,  when  a  child,  she  found  the  first  lessons 
very  distasteful,  she  was  frequently  tied  by  her  moth- 
er to  the  music-stool,  which  she  often  recollected  af- 
terwards with  a  thankful  heart.  When  eighteen,  she 
married  the  Baron  von  Ertmann,  a  captain  in  the 
Austrian  service,  who  died  as  Lieutenant  Field-Mar- 
shal at  Milan. 

During  her  residence  in  Vienna,  where  she  lived 
sevend  years,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  became  acci- 
dentally acquainted  with  Beethoven.  She  happened 
to  meet  him  in  the  shop  of  Herr  Haslinger,  the  mu- 
sic-publisher, who  had  shown  her  some  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven's  which  bad  just  appeared,  remarking,  as 
he  did  so,  that  they  were  very  beautiful,  but  that 
thev  bad  many  opponents.  The  Baroness  immedi- 
ately proceeded  into  a  room  adjoiniuL' the  shop,  play- 
ed the  Sonatas  through  with  a  practised  hand,  and 
loudly  expressed  her  rapture  at  them.  She  had 
scarcely  concluded  speaking,  ere  a  young  man  of 
bashful  appearance  went  up  to  her  and  introduc- 
ed himself  as  the  composer.  From  that  moment 
Beethoven  was  a  daily  visitor  cf  her  family.  He 
himself  taught  her  how  to  play  all  his  Sonatas,  and 
she  never  tired  of  relating  how  strict  he  was,  and 
how  often  be  used  to  place  his  arm  upon  her  hands, 
while  she  was  playing,  so  that  she  might  not  move 
them  about  too  much. 

The  Baroness  Ertmann  soon  found  how  difficult 
Beethoven  was  to  manage,  but  she  bore  patiently  his 
whims  and  caprices,  perceiving  how  unhappy  he  of- 
ten felt.  His  absence  of  mind  went  frequently  so 
far  that,  durintr  dinner,  he  would  complain  of  want 
of  appetite,  suddenly  leave  off  eating,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  remember  that  he  had  already  dined. 
He  used  to  call  the  Baroness  his  St.  Cecilia,  saying 
she  was  the  only  person  who  understood  him  and  his 

*  Her  maiden  n^ime  wa«  Graumann.  She  was  aunt  of  Mme. 
Marchesi,  also  once  Mile.  Grauruann,  and  wife  of  Prof.  Mar- 
ctip>i 

t  See  Mendelssohu'a  Letters,  vol.  I. 
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music.  This  rliil  not  prevent  liim  from  civinp;  way 
to  ontluirsts  of  fL-eliri;;  ^vitll  her  ns  with  otiier  jiersons, 
jind  avoii]in[^  her  lioiise  for  weeks  tfi^etlier.  He 
would  then  return,  holil  out  his  hiuul  to  lier  vvithout 
proMouiK-ino'  a  word,iintI  peaee  was  eoiuludeii. 

When  the  Brironcss  lijul  the  niisfortuue  lo  lose  her 
last  eiiijtl,  Beetfioveii  was  tite  onlv  jjcrsou  who  did 
not  ex|HCss  his  comlolenee  with  her  under  theealam- 
itv.  After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  however,  he 
called.  Without  ulterin;^  a  word,  ho  proceeded  to 
the  piano,  making  a  gesture  of  inviintion  for  the  Bar- 
oness to  go  and  sit  ue.xt  him.  He  plavcd  and  extem- 
porized. "Such  music,"  said  the  liaroness,  "I  had 
never  heard  !  What  he  wished  lo  express  by  it  was 
the  death  of  the  child,  aiMl  the  joy  of  the  angels,  who 
greeted  its  pure  .soul  in  Heaven  !" 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  was  not  aide  to  speak 
for  weeping,  and  left  the  room.  It  w.a.s  not  until  af- 
terwards that  he  could  tell  the  Baroness  what  he  had 
then  felt. 

As  we  know,  Beethoven  dedicated  to  the  Baroness 
Ertmann  his  Sonata,  Op.  1111,  in  A  m.ijor.  Among 
the  Baroness's  papers,  after  her  death,  were  all  Beet- 
hoven's Sonatas,  with  ohservatiotis  written  in  his  own 
hand. 


nsic  ?lbra;tb. 


London. 

Mr.  CnAHLES  Hat.lk  !ins  terminated  liis  very  in- 
teresting rc-cituls  in  St.  James's  lliill.  In  the  course 
of"  t'ijx'it  performanee^i  he  luis  (iont*  exiicilv  witat  ho 
proniiseil.  He  has-  jilnyori  all  the  known,  or  at  any 
rato,  fill  till.'  p.iihlishi'il,  sonatas  of  Srhiihcrt,  besides 
the  lar^^e  numher  of  his  minor  iiiercs  ;  h>.^  has  ijiven, 
besides,  almost:  every  one  of  the  variations,  rondos, 
l>(tf/(tt' //m,  and  otiier  ftii^itivo  pianoforle  compositions 
of  lieetlioven  upon  which  he  <'[nild  readily  lay  hamls. 
Tiiese  he  has  ])Iaycd  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  f^how 
Iiow  rarefully  and  conscicniionsly  he  must  liave 
studied  them.  In  the  iiro^ramine  of  ihe  ciu'lnli  and 
last  recital  were  comprised  the  two  ijreat  sonatas  of 
Sehuhert  in  A  ami  ii  Hat,  helon^xinir  to  the  last  set  of 
lliree  (which  Sclmniann  could  not  lielieve  to  he  tiie 
last)  ;  and  most  inU■^o^[in[;,  beciin>c  liithcrto  un- 
known, tiie  riaif'  Cr.ir'HTslil-kr,  which  thou^ii  pub- 
lished as  independent  pieces,  have  evidently  a  close 
connection  wiih  eacli  other,  and  (four  of  the  five  at 
any  rate)  were  in  all  likelihood  iiilendeil  to  form  part 
of  another  stinala.  These  arc.  without  exception, 
ingenious,  orii;inal,  and  charming;.  The  ciL;hth  re- 
cital only  included  one  specimen  of  Beethoven — the 
pleasinj:  variations  on  a  theme  in  G  major  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  proiriainme  (even  the  vofnl  jiirces  sun^j: 
by  llerr  Wallenreitcr)  beinii;  taken  from  Schul)ert. — 
Tiinrs. 

rmr.ti AHMON1C  CoNncitTs. — Tb<'  fold)  Philliar- 
monic  Society  has  ^ivcn  (in  the  Ilannvcr  Square 
llooms)  its  aiKoiicnultimate  and  penulliniaie  con- 
certs. At  the  aniepennliiniale  the  symphonies  were 
Mozart's  in  D  (wiih  the  minuet)  and  IJccthoven's  in 
C  minor— hotii  well  [dayed  under  the  inn  lli^'cnt  di- 
rection of  Mr.  (\isins.  'I'he  overtures  were  the  so- 
called  "Trumpet  Overture."  in  C.  nf  Meu'lelssohn, 
for  Ihe  possesion  of  whii-h  the  tnusicai  world  is  so 
recentiy  indebted  lo  the  illiivuious  musician's  surviv- 
in[^  relatives,  and  ihat  to  Iv'smn-aU},  an  unpubli.shed 
opera  by  IMr.  C.  Lucas.  I'hilharmonu'  director,  late 
Trincipal  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  (if  Music,  and  om?  of 
our  uiost  learned  and  excellent  professors.  The 
overture  to  luiscnrni!,/,  written  ami  ••ecn-ed  as  onlv  a 
j:emiiiie  master  could  have  written  and  *;coiei]  i:'.  is 
full  of  life  and  vi;:;or — such  a  capital  or(he-.tral  ]iiece, 
in  short,  as  deserves  a  more  frecpient  lieariuix  at  the 
IMiilharmonic  and  other  concerts  of  hiirli  pretensions. 
Of  Mendelssohn's  "Trunijiet  Overture"  we  need  sav 
no  more  tlian  th.at  it  improves  on  everv  liearini;.  The 
concerto  on  this  occasion  was  that  of"  Schumann  in 
A  minor,  for  pianoforte,  the  pianist  bein^  Herr  Ru- 
binstein, who,  as  is  his  custom,  jiave  a  readiuij  of 
his  own — a  readinir.  w-c  rnay  state,  essentiallv  diiTer- 
iiii:  from  that  of  Mme.  Schumann,  wlio,  after  all, 
out;iit  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  jud<,'e  of  what  her  late 
Imsband  intended,  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  this 
same  concerto  was  composed  expressly  for  her.  Hnt 
Herr  Knl>instein  h  impetnou';,  and  ha's  n  w.-iy  of  his 
own,  which  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  followiui; 
w  hen  sneh  applause  is  bestoweil  upon  him  as  be 
earned  by  what  we  cannot  cnu'-cientionslv  assert  to 
have  been  a  ;_^eimino  leadin::  of  Schumann's  iniercst- 
iuLT,  thou;^h  laboriously  over-wrou<;lit  composition. 
The  same  applause,  however,  or  somethitifx  nearlv 
akin  loit,  f"ollowe<l  Herr  Rnhinstein's  execution  (if 
the  "Air  Varie"  from  Handel's  Snitc  rU  Piccps  in  I) 
minor,  the  greater  jiorlion  of  which,  to  our  thinkinir. 
was  no  better  than  caricature.  IJut  that  a  majoritv 
of  the  audience  were  not    of   the    same    opinion   was 


proved  by  the  fact  that  Herr  Kuhlnstein  was  called 
back,  and,  in  return  for  the  honor,  treated  his  admir- 
ers to  liis  own  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  fjniek 
march  from  Tin'  liuinti  of  Athens  of  Beethoven — an 
exhibition,  sui  fjciicti:^.  unirpic.  The  smy:ers  at  this 
concert  were  Mile.  Tictjens  and  Herr  Kokitrtnsky; 
and  not  l)y  any  means  the  least  interesting  feature  f>f 
the  programme  was  the  sreiiti,  "Infelice,"  comiiosed 
by  IVIendelssohn,  expressly  for  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, as  far  back  as  18-34 — of  which  Mile.  Tietjens 
gave  the  original  version  (it  is  published  with  a  now 
last  movement)  superbly.  At  ihe  seventh  concert 
tlicre  was  only  one  symphony — the  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony" of  Beethoven  ;  but,  as  compensation,  there 
were  two  concertos.  The  first  concerto,  composed 
M.  Besekirsy,  a  new  violinist  from  Moscow,  was 
given  om  nnioj-p  by  tlie  author  and  much  applauded. 
The  other,  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  fourth  for 
pianoforte  (in  F  mirmr),  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
pieces  of  its  kind  over  written  for  the  instrument, 
was  undertaken  hy  Madame  Goddard,  who,  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  has  played  both  this  and  other  concer- 
tos of  Professor  Bennett,  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs and  elsewhere,  and  but  for  whom,  indeed,  now 
that  their  composer,  one  of  t!ie  greatest  jdainsts  of 
his  time,  has  censed  to  appear  in  ymblie,  ihev  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  be  bean]  at  all — odd  enough, 
considering  the  cnibusia-^m  with  which  they  lu-ver 
fail  to  be  received.  True,  ibey  arc  not  over  casv  to 
execute.  The  overtures  at  ibis  concert  were  .-1  .1//''/- 
fiunuitrr  Xifjlif'a  /Jnaiii  (Mendelssohn)  and  .Ussnnthi 
(Spohr).  The  singcis  were  .Mmes.  Sinico  au'l  I)o- 
meric  Lablaehc,  fiotii  Her  Majesty's  Opera. — //»/W. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  8lh  and  "u/fimafr" 
concert.  The  singers  were  iMIle.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Tre- 
belli-P>ettini  and  Iier  husband  ;  the  solo  violini.st 
Herr  Strauss,  whose  playing  the  7"/»J<'.f  ftilmires,  but 
not  Brueh's  Concerto  ;  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto 
was  jilayed  by  Herr  Lubcck,  of  whom  the  7'i]ncs  can- 
not speak  in  terms  of  praise. 

Pyni phony  in  C  ("La  d.Tiise  il^<'  ours") H  iv<]ti . 

.\ria,  "II  mio  fcnro"  (  Don  fiiovinui-", , Mozart. 

Concerto  for  Violin  (first  tinu;  of  porfonn.'uicf  in  Ernr- 

lan.l Mtix  Ururh. 

IIom:tnrr.  "Vii.  -Jit-t-IIe"'  (Itobort  Ic  Dii.til..").  .  .  M'-v.-rli.-rr. 

Xf-w  OviTt.ur.'  (M*^  ).  -I/i  -MrlviL  liKMiitJitn" H.-r.^(|i<-r. 

Svinpliony  in  F.  No   S   Ttriithovcii. 

Cavatiim,  "Or,  l;i  .'•uH"  ond:i"  ("II  Giuraiiicnto." 

Mcrc'i'lfinte. 
Concprto,  No.  2,  in  T>  minor.  Pinnoforfe.  . .  .Mcndi'ls.'iolin. 
Cli:iii.«on  UesDjins,  ■■I,c  prfinii-r  jour  tie  noiilicur." 

Aiibcr, 
Svv^'ii^hPnni'. 
Overture,  compofcd  for  thv  Kxbibitiou  of  IS'^2. . . .  Aubt-r. 

There  was  siill  a  po.';f-ulthi}atp,  or  "compVimcuUwy" 
con<'ert,  at  which,  the  Tiims  says  : 

We  had.  verv  admirable  performances  of  Mo/art's 
".Tupilcr"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  symphonies. 
Welter's  Ju'.i!"  overture,  and  Professor  Sternthile 
Bennett's  so-called  "Fantasia-(^vei ture,"  descriptive 
of  ParmJis''  mid  fit*:  Piri.  composed  expressly  for  the 
society,  and  first  executed  at  its  "Juliilec"  concert  in 
1SG2.  Why  this  last  should  be  designated  "Fanta- 
sia Overttire,"  wo  are  at  a  lo-s  to  explain,  seeinir 
tbiit  a  more  beautifully  symtnetrical  piece  of  mn-^ic 
hardly  exists.  The  applause  at  the  end  was  loud, 
unanimous,  and  )nolonL'ed  ;  hut  nothing  could  in- 
duce the  composer  to  come  forward  and  acknowlcdtre 
it.  although  it  was  prettv  gcnerallv  known  that  ho 
was  in  ilie  rootu.  Mr.  Cbailes  Halle  treated  the  lUi- 
diencc  to  a  remaikably  fine  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  pianidorte  concerto  fin  G).  with  Beetho- 
ven's  (twn  cadenzas,  wliicb  henceforth,  it  is  lo  be 
hoped,  will  invariably  be  used,  unless  soirie  new  Men- 
delssohn should  appear  to  extemporize  better  ones. 
The  singing  was  excellent.  Mr.  Santlev  L'avo.  in 
bis  most  finished  stvle,  the  now  well-known  air  fiom 
the  /?*^';?;f?vcf(>;i^  of  Handel,  as  well  as  a  romancefrom 
Meyerbeer's  iJinornh.  Mile.  Trebelli-Bertini  (in 
place  of  Mile.  Tiefjens  wlio  was  indisposed),  sang 
"Di  tanti  palpiti,"  and  another  air  ;  while.  Chri'^tino 
Kilssobn.  for  wdu>m  an  anology  was  made  early  in 
the  evening,  sang  Beethoven's  magniilcent  "Ah! 
perfido,"  in  a  style  that  we  have  never  heard  sur- 
passed. 

I\OYAi.  Italian  Orp-TtA. — On  Saturday  (July  11) 
the  Jjiiyhin-f  (Palli  and  Mario). 

On  Monday.  F'lust  (Mile.  Vanzini  and  Xr.udin  — 
in  lieu  of  the  Afrirtiinr^  put  of^"  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Mme.  Bev-Balla. 

On  Tuesday,  linmco  r  Giuhitta  (Patii  and  Mario) 
— bi^t  timt!  this  season. 

On  Weduesdav,  li/'/joUfto  fVanzini  and  Chelli — 
his  seconii  appearance) — last  time  this  season. 

On  Frieav,  L'n  P'i'/o  in  Mnschrra  (Friv^ci,  Vanzini, 
Graziiini.and  Fancelli — as  the  Puke) — in  place  of 
La  Somuimhnhi,  Mile.  Palli  being  indisposed. 

To-night.  Ln  Fi'jiia  dd  Pnjijinifnto  (Patti)~]ast 
lime  this  season. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturday,  Faust 
(Nilsson  and  Firensi). 

On  Mondav,  11  Trovntorf  (Tictjens,  Moncini,Snnt- 
ley,  Trebelli),  for  the  benefit  of  Signor  Mongini  — 
first  time. 

On  Tncsday,  Lnci'a  (Nilsson). 

Oil  Wednesday  (Mr.  Mapleson's  benefit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace),  a  errand  concert  ami  L-^  A'occ^-  di 
Fii/nro  (Tieijens,  Nilsson,  Kellogg,  Trebelli,  Sant- 
ley.  Gassier,' &c. J 

On  Thursdiiy,  ffoji  Cwvmivi  (Tieijens.  Nilsson, 
Kellogg,  Santlev.  Fiorini,  Bettini,  &c.) 

Tu-night,  (July  18)  //  F/a^/o  .l/av/cn— first  time. 

A  CoscERT  BT  Br,iND  Bovs.  —  At  the  flr-^t  an- 
nual speech  day  of  the  Worcester  College  for  tlie 
blind  sons  of  gentlemen, a  selection  of  music  was  per- 
formed by  the  pupils,  in  a  stylo  which  refiected  the 
highest  ci-erlit  on  their  instructors,  Messrs.  Oone  and 
HuLdics.  AVe  subjoin  the  progr:imme,  several  items 
in  which  prove  that  the  teachers  are  men  who  ajipre- 
ciato  the  classical  style,  and  that  the  pupils  mu-t  be 
of  at  least  equal  intelligence  with  tliosr'  who  "liave 
eves;" — Duct,  juanoforte,  overture  to  Fquiont,  Beet- 
hoven ;  solos,  pianoforte,  "NigbiiuL'ale  Quadrilles," 
Bemoine  ;  solo,  pianoforte,  Lifdir  ohm'  \\  ortr,  Borjk 
I,  No,  1.  Mendel  sohn  ;  solo,  pianoforte,  Sonata  in 
K  flat,  Oi),  1  1 .  dementi  ;  solo,  pi.niofotie,  Scnata  in 
F,  Op.  12.  MozMrt  ;  i)artsong,  "The  Hardy  Nor-e- 
maiui,"  Peaisali  ;  concerto,  j>ianofortc.  "(^otisobi. 
lion,"  in  B  fiat,  Dus*;ek.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
{^^v^  an  ordinarv  irramniar  school,  whi'-h  could  pro- 
vide a  similar  enteriainnier.t.  —  The  Choir. 

Paris. 

On  Tuesday  the  Coiu-ouis  du  Chant  was  held  at 
the  Con'^ervatoire,  unci  w:is  upon  this  occasion  di-tin- 
gnisbed  hy  the  alisence  of  female  talent.  The  jury 
(comiiosed  of  Aiiber,  president,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Bcnoist,  Victor  Masse,  P.isilelonp,  Kugeno  Gautitr, 
Achard,  Leo  Delibes,  and  Wckctliu)  could  not  tleem 
any  fair  pupd  worthy  of  the  first  jn  i/.e  ;  and  the  ^cc- 
ontl  was  divided  between  Miles,  liastkowska,  u 
vonlbfnl  Polonaise  (pnpil  of  .M.  Kcvial).  I)e  Bau-tiay, 
La-jet,  Moisset,  (iillw-rt,  and  (7uillot.  The  Iir>t- 
named  promises  great  things.  She  L-avo  an  air  frr)in 
"/  Piirrf<nii"  willi  considerable  finish  and  efieet.  The 
last-named  (Mile.  Guillot,  pupil  of  Mas>ei)  created  a 
very  marked  irniirc-sion  by  her  rendering  of  Auber'.s 
air  of  the  Concert  a  la  Coiir. 

The  male  concurrents  numbered  nineteen.  The 
two  wdio  obtained  first  prizes  were  MM,  An'  ery  (pu- 
pil of  Vanlhrot)  and  Sohm  [pui'il  of  Bailailleji.  'J'lie 
second  prize  w.is  obtained  by  .Mr.  Nicot,  who-^e  air 
from  tlie  '' Bnrhir-rf"  was  givt.-n  in  a  way  that  [irom- 
Ised  a  future  ad'lition  to  the  staff  of  the  Ojicra 
Comique  of  considerably  moie  than  averar^t  ability. 

At  the  A'arietes  a  graiul  revival  has  taken  [dace. 
The  "  li'JIc  n<  u^jie"  has  re-appeared,  with  lui  Sihnei- 
der  and  no  Dupins.  The  Cha'elet  is  playiiiir  the 
"/■"or/y  Thii\-(^,"  and  the  Opera  is  doing  the  ''Tiora- 
torc."  Mile.  J.  His.con  is  the  Lrotiora,  and  is  very 
much  talked  alioui  in  musical  circles  here.  She  has 
inst  aeeepied  a  four  years' cn'jaL'emeu!  at  tlie  Opca 
at  the  proLH-es-ive  salarv  of  1 1  .COO  frcs.  1  8.000.  2:..000, 
and  30.000  francs  per  annum  for  the  four  years. 

A  short  lime  --inee  I  was  told  by  a  musical  ac- 
quaintance that  Verdi  is  working  hard  at  a  new  work 
spee<lily  to  be  produced,  called  " Fn'stnff."  i  see 
the  rumor  confirtTied  in  one  of  the  (biily  papers  beri*. 
(The  name  is  wrioen  Falstaft  by  tfic  wav.)  —  Corr. 
Orchrsira,  JuJi/  22. 

Cologne. — Thus  writes  one  of  the  London  Mui^i- 
cal  World's  masquerading  correspondents  : 

Tho  next  novelty  nt  our  Sommcr  theatre  will  be 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerohtein,  represented  by  the 
chatming;  Fraulein  Fischer  from  Vienna,  Our  Con- 
servatoire is  going  to  lose  the  Marchesis.  Alter  an 
absence  of  .seven  vears,  Mme.  de  Marchcsi  has  receiv- 
ed the  flattering  invitation  to  resuiue  her  ancient  po- 
sition of  first  singing  mistress  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Vienna.  Therefore  she  will  leave  ColoL^ne  on  Sep- 
tend)er  next,  and  settle  once  more  in  the  Ausiri.m 
capital.  Signor  de  Marche?!  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion as  professor  for  the  superior  singing  classics  for 
la  lies  and  ijcntlcmcn  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Cologne, 
but  only  until  Anril,  1860,  when  he  will  al-o  go  to 
Vienna.  Mr.  L'Mmann  lias  just  discovered  a  new 
promment  musieal  Star  in  Vienna:  a  yoiniL'  atid 
liaiuKome  Hungarian.  ])0ssessin'_''  a  splenrlid  Soprano, 
and  being  bitildy  gified.  This  ftirurc  tnu>ical  celeb- 
rity has  been  confided  to  the  triition  and  care  of 
Mme.  de  Marches!  in  Colo'.^ne.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  80  vears  jubilee  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  third  of  August  next,  a  great 
Cantata  for  solos,  chorus.  Ordiestra  and  Organ,  e.x- 
presslv  composed  by  F.   Hiller,  will  be  executed  in 
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the  Oiitlioilrnl  nf  tlio  Snid  Town,  nndor  the  diiTclinn 
of  iha  (\)mpt)s(T.  The  L'ront  Fffe,  which  will  l;ist 
three  (lnvj.  prntni>;es  to  he  !i  v(Ty  hiilliant  one.  More 
rlinn  GOO  ProO'^-^ors,  aiiil  Doctors  frnin  the  diirercnt 
Univer-iiie^  <tr  (J.-rmnnv  nre  invited,  :ind  the  Prince 
of  l*rn«<i^i  will  niv^id'*  aL  tliLi  nu'diri^xs. 
Yonrs  fuiMifully, 

Sai,vat()rio  Swnuio  Baldassatii!; . 

rKSTii. —  llerr  A.  von  Achdhnri^^'s  openi,  Zn'ni/i, 
latrlv  produced  wiih  mnrki'd  siicce-;s,  continncs  to  in- 
ereii«e  in  pnlilic  favor.  Tlie  local  critics  are  unaiii- 
moiiR  in  tlicir  praise  nf  it. 

Brehi>ait. — Tiie  mcmhers  of  the  Siniriifiidcmie 
(rave  a  special  performance,  nnder  the  dirc<-tion  of 
Herr  Ziil.  ScliaHcr,  their  conductor,  on  the  2nd  in^^t., 
to  ceh'hrate  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion. Anion<2;  the  pieces  inr-Iuded  in  the  prosxramme 
were  (Ik-  motet  n  rapel/n,  "Sicut  cervus,"  Palestrina  ; 
tlio  "Miseri'cordias  Domini,"  Mozart,  and  the 
"Kyrie,"  "Gloria,"  "Sanctu'i,"  "Bened ictus,"  and 
"Affnus,"  from  Beethoven's  C  major  mass. 

Innsi^ruck.  —  A  performance  of  Beethoven's  C 
major  mass,  and  ITandcd's  SdiiipRnii,  will  shortly  he 
piven  to  celehrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Mu- 
sikverein. 

Stcttgatidt. — The  memhers  of  the  Aj^sociation 
for  Ctas-ical  Sacred  Music  recently  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  At/tafia. 

Munich. — The  second  performance  of  Die  Meis- 
tersijxjer  was  not  ^iven  till  the  28th  June,  just  a  week 
after  the  first,  as  hoih  Herr  Bctz  and  Ilerr  Holxel 
were  too  faiiL'^ued  to  appear  aijain  sooner.  The 
compo'jer  liimself  vanished  mystfrionsly  immediate- 
after  ilie  first  performance  ;  a  crrpat  many  reasons  are 
as^iu'tied  for  tlii^  sudden  fli^^ht,  wliich  is  prohahly 
coniiertcd  in  *iome  way  with  tlie  faft  of  his  howino; 
from  the  Knii^'s  hox.  It  would  he  enterfaininc:  a 
very  incorrect  notion  of  llie  power  and  sentiments  of 
the  eonrt.  party  and  feudal  nohility  to  suppose  that 
snch  an  act  wouhl  he  allowed  to  remain  unpunished. 
Wrtiiiier  lias,  however,  not  cone  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  expected,  hut  returned  to  Lucerne,  to  do 
somi'thinj^  tnore  to  his  £;rand  work,  Die  ]Vif'bc!n7iqrn. 
Herr  Wairnrr's  opponents  have  heen  accused  of  he- 
\n<y  too  lavish  in  their  hlame,  hnt  in  the  way  of  praise, 
ir  would  he  diffifult  to  surpass  Herr  Cornelius,  when 
he  savs  in  the  Snrhfeulc/ip  Pr€s>!P :  "The  orchestra  on 
the  score  'd"  />/V  .^feis(prs/iit/i'7'  contains  a  lartre  abund- 
ance of  unusual    coniliinations  of  color  :    earOi    twiirh- 

ini;  of  the  eyehrow,  each  movement  of  the  hand, 
whether  to  threaten  ortoheckon,  is  portrayed  in  an 
unmisrakahle  manner  "  We  cannot  understand  how 
a  man  c  ui  write  such  ruhhisji,  and  can  only  sav  to 
the  founder  of  the  School  of  the  Future  ohserves  the 
Berlin  Echo:  Heaven  preserve  thee  from  thy  friends  ! 
—  A  new  caricature  has  excited  a  cood  deal  of  atten- 
tion latelv.  It  represents  a  splendid  private  hox, 
decorated  with  princely  emhlcms.  In  which  theatre 
the  hox  is  situated  the  reader  will  easily  irncss.  The 
two  occupants  of  it,  the  one  an  aristocratic  lookini^ 
youn;;  man,  and  the  other  a  pleheian  iniividual  with 
a  face  like  a  Saxon  weaver's,  are  fi<>htin2  for  the  front 
place.  Underneath  is  tlie  well-known  classic  line  : 
"Es  soil  der  Konijr  mit  dem  Sanrrer  ^ehen"  ("The 
Kni^  shall  associare  with  the  jinet").— A  new  three- 
act  comic  opt'ra,  iJrr  Uothinmitrl,  by  Herr  Krcmpel- 
selzer,  has  been  accepted. 

Mmk.  Viardot's  last  opera,  "The  O^ro,"  was 
receuilv  performed  at  Baden  to  an  midience  of  not 
more  than  thirty  persons.  These  persons,  however, 
were  made  up  of  Queens,  Grand  Duchesses,  Princes, 
anil  Princes'-es  ;  so  that  quantity  was  replaced  by 
qualit\ .  The  writer  of  the  libretto  plaved  the  prin- 
cipal character  (non-sinj;inf;).  Mme.  Yiardot  played 
the  Prince  lover,  the  prima  donna  was  Mile.  Bjiil- 
liodz  of  Brestau.  a  pupil  of  the  composer,  and  Mme. 
Viardot's  dauLihters  Chuidie  et  Marianne,  and  her  son 
Paul  (hntfo)  played  the  other  diameters.  M.  Eckert, 
Kapellmeister  nf  Stntt;iart,  presided  at  the  piano, and 
M.  Loui-i  Viardoi  was  the  prompter.  The  opera, 
founded  on  the  well-known  fairy  story,  is  character- 
ized as  enchanting,  f^'i'l  of  L'racefiil  melodies  and  fine 
haruionv,  pcrfecrly  written  for  the  voice,  as  pleasant 
to  sin;;  as  to  hear,  and  is  very  novel,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  neither  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  nor  male  chorus. 
The  female  chorus  is  sunt;  by  eleven  youns;  ladies, 
all  pupils  of  Mine.  Viardot,  and  the  success  of  the 
work  most  complete.  There  are  fifteen  niimlicrs, 
and  amoniT  them  are  specially  signalized,  a  grand 
duet,  two  charniintr  romances — one  with  violin  obH- 
(rato — a  ilrinkincr  song,  and  some  excellent  choruses 
in  four  parts.  Marked  improvement  was  observable 
on  the  two  previous  operas  of  the  fair  composer,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  theatre  projected  for  Mme.  Viardot 
will  soon  be  completed,  so  as  to  afford  a  wider  scope 
for  her  talent. 
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Wagner's  "Meistersinger." 
Ilavliifr  copied,  in  our  last,  an  unfavorable;  Ger- 
man criticism — cxajjgerated,  very  likely,  tliroiin;li 
its  Enpilish  medinm — we  now  translate  from  Le 
Mene^ln'l  a  portion  of  the  report  of  one  of  Waf^- 
ner's  French  ailniirerg.  At  the  same  time,  for 
the  clearer  nnJerstamling  of  the  very  interesting 
plot  and  incident  of  Wagner's  comic  opera,  we 
have  transferred  to  an  earlier  page  of  to-day's 
Journal  the  larger  part  of  the  article  in  La  Uevue 
et  Gnzellf  lifuxicalc,  which  we  find  translated  to 
our  hand  in  the  London  lilusical  World.  The 
musical  journals,  German,  French  and  English, 
are  full  of  the  ileistcrsinger.  The  majority  con- 
demn ;  but  there  are  also  strenuous  advocates. 
One,  in  the  Leipzig  Kene  Zeilschnfl,  has  com- 
menced a  metaphysical,  "world-historical,"  trans- 
cendental-aesthetic exposition  of  its  beauties  and 
deep  meanings.  He  begins  with  the  imposing 
observation  :  "The  poetical  creations  (Dichtuii- 
gen — probably  meaning  poetry  and  music)  of 
Richard  Wagner  are  the  ideal  expression  of  the 
world-historical  strivings  of  our  whole  age."  (I) 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  Wagner,  as  the  ideal  exponent  of  the 
whole  modern  German  development,  to  write 
also  a  comic  opera.  Perhaps  we  shall  one  day 
attempt  some  abstract  of  his  argument ;  but  now 
it  is  our  Frenchman's  turn. 

"First,  the  libretto.  This  time  Wagner  has 
broken  with  his  own  peculiar  dramatic  conditions. 
LTerp  WG  are  far  away  from  eirenp  and  the  pa^an 
pleasures  of  the  Venusberg  ;  we  have  no  knight 
in  white  tunic  and  coat  of  glittering  mail  descend- 
ins  on  his  legendary  swan  from  the  celestial 
heisthts  of  the  Holy  Graal,  as  in  Lohengrin:  the 
philters,  the  despairing  loves,  the  aspirations  to 
night,  to  annihilation,  in  short  all  the  enervating 
Buddhism  of  Tristan  and.  Isolda,  equally,  have 
disappeared.  The  action  passes  in  a  time  and 
place,  not  very  familiar  to  us,  it  is  true, — in  the 
imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  IGth  century  ; — but  we  find  there  at  least  our 
own  instincts,  our  sentiments,  our  passions;  we 
feci  our  humanity  palpitate  and  live  there." 
*  -SJ  -*  *  * 

"I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  severe  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  on  this  libretto, — 
some  going  so  far  as  to  call  it  deplorable.  .  .  The 
economy  of  the  action  rests  on  three  principal  ele- 
ments, combined  with  a  rare  skill  (at  least  in  my 
humble  opinion),  which  are:  1.  the  sentimental 
element — the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva,  protect- 
ed by  Hans  Sachs ;  2.  the  comic  element — the 
buffooneries  of  Sixtus  Beckmesser,  his  grotesque 
lyrical  orthodoxy,  and  his  more  grotesque  passion 
for  Eva,  which  singularly  enliven  the  three  great 
scenes  of  the  examination,  in  the  first  act,  the 
serenade  and  the  squabble  in  the  second,  and  the 
final  competition  in  the  third  ;  S.  the  pompous 
element,  which  has  its  place  in  the  first  act — the 
scene  of  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  IMeistersing- 
ers  and  the  finale — again  in  the  tliird,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  competition,  which  fills  entirely  the 
last  tableau,  and  of  which  the  principal  motives 
are  reproduced  in  the  overture. 

"To  be  sure,  certain  parts  of  the  book  are  open 


to  criticism.  Especially  the  scene,  in  the  first 
act,  where  I'ogner  solemnly  announces  to  the  as- 
sembled corporation  that  he  will  give  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  the  hero  of  the  approa<diing 
ronroiir.t.  Here  the  master  jeweller  exhausts 
your  patience  by  the  interminable  considerations 
into  whicdi  he  enters.  No  doubt  the  piece  is 
very  interesting,  musically;  but,  heavens!  how 
garrulous  the  good  man  is  ! 

"It  is  a  strange  and  inexplicable  thing: — Wag- 
ner in  the  composition  of  his  operas  pre-occupies 
himself  with  everything ;  not  a  detail  of  execu- 
tion escapes  his  attention ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
indicate  in  what  way,  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  cur- 
tain is  to  fall  at  the  end  of  each  act.  And  yet 
this  man  so  minute  in  all  things,  this  poet,  this 
musician,  who  sacrifices  so  much  to  the  logic,  to 
the  truth  of  situations,  still  goes  astray  like  a  nov- 
ice in  developments  the  necessity  of  which  abso- 
lutely escapes  the  spectator.  And  observe,  it  is 
impossible  to  charge  this,  in  the  usual  way,  upon 
the  musician  alone  ;  for  we  know  that,  in  Wag- 
ner's operas,  the  librettist  and  the  composer  al- 
ways march  along  together." 

*  »  i*?  *  * 

"Let  us  look  now  at  the  score.  .  .  .  First,  the 
overture.  This  magnificent  .symphonic  piece  has 
a  considerable  importance,  not  by  its  length — the 
overture  to  Tannliciuscr  is  longer, — but  because 
it  bears  a  brilliant  and  complete  reflex  of  the 
work  to  which  it  serves  as  a  majestic  frontis- 
piece. 

"The  first  movement  (in  C  major)  of  this  over- 
ture is  the  entire  reproduction  of  the  solemn 
march  beginning  the  scene  of  the  competition  on 
St.  John's  day,  in  the  fourth  and  last  tableau. 
This  march,  of  a  large  style,  of  a  proud  and  pow- 
erful gait,  is  accompanied  by  a  well  sustained 
counterpoint,  on  which  the  principal  motive  seems 
to  rest  as  upon  formidable  underpinnings.  Al- 
ready you  feel  transported  into  the  midst  of  old 
Franconia:  you  behold  the  procession  of  grave 
deans  of  the  master-singers,  rigid  guardians  of 
the  secular  traditions  of  the  corporation.  This 
imposing  paje  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
marches  of  TannJiduser  and  of  Lohengrin.  But 
it  is  enough  to  have  ever  heard  the  Huldigungs- 
Slarsch  (march  of  homage)  of  the  same  author, 
dedicated  to  the  young  king  of  Bavaria,  and  com- 
posed four  years  ago,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
last  tableau  of  the  Meistersinger  was  finished  but 
a  short  time  before  Wagner  addressed  this  hom- 
age to  his  royal  protector. 

"In  this  overture,  a  little  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  theme, — which  will  be  the 
triumphal  piece  of  Walther, — we  remark  a  su- 
perb peroration  of  the  march :  here  the  phrase, 
pursuing  its  ascending  movement  and  enlarging 
more  and  more,  with  a  rhythm  which  accentuates 
itself  in  the  same  proportion,  is  in  some  sort 
spurred  on  by  a  succession  of  retards  and  of  ma- 
jor and  viinor  sevenths  :  then,  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  phrase  approaches,  the  instrumental 
sonority  increases  in  intensity,  until  the  terminal 
cadence  is  achieved  upon  a  trill  of  extraordinary 
vehemence  and  effect.  This  ascending  phrase  is 
a  song  of  sublime  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  the  word  of 
Faust  : 

"Come,  lift  thyself  to  loftier  spheres. " 
"After  this  musical  episode,  of  incomparably 
bold  and  powerful  cast,  we  quit  for  sometime  the 
luminous  spaces  to  which  the  composer  had  trans- 
ported us ;  at  this  moment  the  chief  of  the  orches- 
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tra  must  redoulilc  liis  viiiilance  and  precision, 
wliile  the  hearer  will  lend  his  whole  attention  1o 
what  is  alinut  to  rise  from  the  orcliestral  dejiths. 
I  will  say  more  :  if  yovi  have  not  an  ear  some- 
what mnsical,  i  on  nui^t  rcsij;n  yourself  to  seize 
but  very  imperfectly,  the  llrst  time  at  least,  the 
cniious  dialo^'iie  which  is  preparing;:  for  two 
themes,  very  dillerent,  are  about  to  appearsiraul- 
tancously,  to  develop  tliemselves  in  conlinnal  in- 
terlacin^s.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  the  air 
which  Walther  will  sing  in  the  final  competition, 
and  which  will  win  him  at  once  the  victor's  crown 
and  the  liand  of  Kva.  The  second  theme,  by  an 
orij^inal  choice,  is  on  the  I'ontrary  the  piece  with 
which  Walther  is  to  make  a  failure  in  his  first 
examination. 

"After  (hisdialof;ue,  which  isprolonfjed  throuf;h 
2.")  measures,  the  picture  changes  anew  :  the  first 
motive  in  C  major  re-appears  in  the  key  of  K 
flat,  in  the  form  of  a  fujxuo  this  time,  and  inter- 
mingled here  and  tliere  with  reminiscences  of  the 
preceding  dialogue.  We  are  in  the  heat  of  the 
overture  ;  by  these  short  fragments  of  themes, 
which  rise  and  are  swept  away  in  the  movement 
of  the  fugue,  by  the  roaring  rrcxrrnilu,  by  the 
rhythms  choking  one  another  with  an  evergrow- 
ing impetuosity,  we  fi-el  a  near  explosion.  In 
fict  at  the  end  of  thirty  measures  of  this  unbri- 
dled course,  a  fnrlissinm  bursts  out  on  the  chord 
of  the  iliimbianl  screnlh  of  the  key  of  (1  innjnr,  a 
chord  spread  out  over  tlie  whole  orchestral  scale, 
minus  the  basses  which  hold  out  a  p(>dal  sul  to 
bring  back  the  primitive  key  of  '''  iiiiijnr,  at  the; 
end  of  a '/""/""''»/((  reminding  us  of  that  whi<'h 
precedes  the  return  of  the  chorus  fif  jiilgrims  at 
the  end  of  the  T(i»)iAa».<cr  overture.  Finally  we 
reach  the  cmla,  wher<'  all  the  thenies  and  rhythms 
hitherto  employed  are  reproduced.  'Phis  cnilii. 
which  begins, ;)»!"(■«'/«",  with  the  Iritimphal  air 
of  Walther,  to  terminate,  in  the  Intii,  with  the 
march  of  the  commencement,  is  a  monumental 
page.  [How  long  befi)re  our  Ameri(-an  newspa- 
per critics  will  be  ad'ecting  this  fine  French 
phrase  V  uiir  pdijr  iii'unniu  iiliile  !"]  Here  W(^  find 
again,  at  the  niouicnt  of  the  final  fhrlix.^imo,  the 
fainous  trill  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and 
which  now  blossoms  out  climbing  the  degrees  of 
the  major  chord  nf  the  niulh.  I  do  not  fear  to 
compare  this  last  part  of  the  overture  of  the 
Meixler.tiiK/i  r  to  the  march  finale  of  Beethoven's 
C-minor  Sym[ihony.  [']  It  is  prodigiously  fine 
[as  the  boys  say,  '•immense  !"] 

*  *  *  ^^  * 

"As  I  have  said,  this  overtun'.  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  themes  and  itssym|ihonic  proc'csses,  is, 
in  the  precise  sense  of  the  term,  a  lomplcle  pre- 
face to  the  score  ;  this  must  cx]il;iiii  the  length  ol' 
mv  remarks  upon  it.  I  shall  now  liunt  mysell'lo 
the  "eneral  traits  of  the   three  acts  which   t,illow. 

"In  Act  I,  I  will  specify  the  chorus  of  pupils  of 
the  corporation,  wdio  are  surcnising,  willi  the  ]ietu- 
lant  gavety  of  theii-  age.  the  probable  results  of  the 
e.xaniination  of  Walther.  It  has  a  charming 
vouthfulness  anil  vivacity.  One  asks,  in  hearing 
this  chorus,  sparkling  with  verve,  if  it  be  indeed 
the  author  of  Tristan  wdio  has  written  these  7»o- 
liirs  so  fresh  and  alert. — Then  eomes  the  scene 
of  thi?  IMasler  Singers,  soleumly  convened  to  hear 
the  decl.iration  of  ll»- jeweller  Pogner  relating  to 

the  marriage  of  his  d.mghter  Eva. In  speak- 

inrr  of  the  libretto,  I  expresseil  regret  that  the 
good  man  shouhl  make  so  much  ceremony  in  an- 
nounciuir  his  resolution,      liut    if   we    forget  the 


jeweller  for  an  instant,  and  only  listen  to  the  de- 
licious babble  of  the  orchestra, — and  above  all  to 
the  elegant  arabescjue  of  the  violins, — we  shall 
pardon  fiither  Pogner  his  interminable  reflexions. 

'•I5ut  here  we  have,  soon  after,  the  meloilic 
peail  of  the  first  act.  It  is  the  romance  of  Wal- 
ther: "Am  slillcn  Herd"  ('At  the  still  fireside). 
I  know  nothing  sweeter  or  more  exijuisite  than 
this  phrase  ;  never,  in  the  soft  and  melancholy 
kind,  has  AVagner  written  anything  equal  to  it. 
]\Ioreover,  the  whole  following  scene,  which  is 
but  the  dcvi'lopment  of  this  same  phrase,  is  a 
pure  chef-d'icuvre  ;  it  would,  I  am  sure,  disarm 
Wagner's  fiercest  adversaries. 

"I  might  say  as  much  of  the  examina'tion  scene 
and  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  but  for  the  exces- 
sive length  of  these  pieces.  Yet  there  is  here  too 
a  superb  en. 'rc/irfo.-  AValther,  furious  at  the  crit- 
icisms of  Sextns  Beckmesser  on  his  trial  piece, 
becomes  a  butt  to  the  raillery  of  the  pupils.  Con- 
vinc<'d  of  the  merit  of  his  piece,  he  resumes  the 
motive  thereof  in  atone  more  and  more  anima- 
ted, wliile  the  young  people,  also  resuming  their 
characteristic  chorus,  laugh  more  and  more  loud- 
ly at  the  protestations  of  the  knight. — T  hardly 
need  to  add,  willi  a  single  reservation  on  the 
score  of  length,  that  this  ensemble  piece,  in  which 
the  master-singers  take  i)art  in  turn,  is  treated 
with  a  master  hand. 

"If  most  of  the  scenes  of  .\ct  II  were  kept  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  relative  importance,  I  should 
see  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  there  to  find 
fault  with.  Indeed,  if  I  should  only  listen  to  my 
preililcetions  as  a  musician,  and  give  myself  up  to 
the  constant  charm  of  this  sym])hony  of  an  hour, 
in  which  all  <-hords  vibrate  in  their  (urn.  I  be- 
lieve I  shouhl  accept  this  second  Act  just  as  it  is. 
At  all  events,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cite  as 
linisheil  pages  the  duo  of  Ev.i  and  Hans  .Sachs, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  quarrel.  Melody,  liarmo- 
ny,  dialogue  of  voices  and  instruments,  the  duo 
of  Kva  and  Saclis  is  one  enchantment,  one  caress 
from  beginnins  to  end.  As  to  the  chorus  of  the 
disiiute,  T  regard  it  as  a  marvel  of  musical  real- 
ism ;  nothing  is  wanting  there,  not  even  the  cries 
of  alarm  of  the  Nuremberg  women,  which  cries 
are  heard,  in  the  heat  of  the  melee.inider  the  form 
of  a  very  high  pcihd  nnle.  .\II  this  is  prodigious, 
without  precedent.  But  if.  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  the  execution  of  the  overture  is  only  |inssi- 
ble  to  a  fi'w  orcliestras,  I  sec  still  fewer  theatres 
whose  choral  /nrfnnnel  is  in  a  condition 
to  confront  this  terrible  scene  :  for  .should 
the  execution  fail  in  any  point  whatever,  I  can 
promise  you  the  most  frightful  cacophony  that 
ever  caused  a  deaf  man's  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
AVa;;ncr  was  ailmirably  seconileil  in  a  task  of  such 
uumensc  hnrdiliond  by  tlu^  artists  of  the  royal 
theatre  of  Munich;  gesticul.-itingr  and  wrestling 
together  with  an  exemplary  /'«!'/((,  they  sing  with 
an  incredible  nphimh  and  certainty. 

"It  is  in  the  first  tableau  of  Act  III  that  Sachs 
relates  his  dream  to  Walther.  In  this  «ame  tab- 
leau we  remark,  bcsidi-s  a  very  beautit'ul  quatuor, 
the  scene  ot  the  lesson  given  by  >Sachs  to  Wal- 
ther, to  prepare  him  for  the  (-(/(icoKr.s  of  St.  John's 
dav.  The  principal  phrase  of  this  duo, — the 
same  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  overture — 
is  very  beautiful  no  doubt ;  but  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  t'or  its  multii)lied  repetitions,  seeing  that 
it  is  to  reapjiear  in  the  following  tableau,  the  cer- 
emony of  the  rijiirDiirs,  sung  at  first  by  Walther, 
and  then  bv  the    final    chorus.     I    admit    that  a 


lesson  of  such  importance  could  not  be  given  in  a 
turn  of  the  hand;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  author 
might  have  varied  more  the  melodic  elements  of 
this  scene,  the  length  of  which  is  anyhow  exces- 
sive. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  chorus  written  in  the 
style  of  the  purest  compositions  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del, this  last  tableau  reproduces,  with  the  devel- 
opments that  befit  the  addition  of  the  vocal  mass, 
the  thenies  already  heard,  that  is  to  say  the  grand 
march  of  the  overture  and  the  air  of  Waltlier's 
lesson. 

"I  will  not  close  without  one  last  glance  at  this 
score,  in  order  to  .show  that  Wagner  has  not  mod- 
ified his  style  so  radically  as  has  been  said. 

"The  truth  is  that,  in  the  McUlersiruirr,  Wag- 
ner, evidently  induced  by  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
ject which  keeps  itself  almost  always  in  tin'  full 
light  and  in  the  tenifierate  zones  of  passion,  has 
modified  a  little  his  harmonic  i)rocesses.  No  long- 
er dealing  with  the  lieart-rending  loves  of  Tiis- 
tan  and  Isolds,  he  shows  more  sobriety  in  the 
matter  of  dissonances,  more  precision  in  his 
rhythms,  and  less  frequent  lluclu.ations  of  key, 
than  in  Trhtnu. 

"But  the  fundamental  principles  adopted  by 
Wagner  for  the  conception  of  his  lyrical  dramas 
have  not  varied  ;  only,  I  rei)eat,  the  means  have 
changed,  and  henc(^  the  salutary  influences  which 
I  have  mentioned  on  the  mind  of  the  musician. 
Tlie  prin.'iple  of  t;;i(V// at  whatsoever  cost,  ab.so- 
lute  unity,  has  still  prevailed  in  many  scenes  of 
this  work,  where  the  singe?-s.  the  persons,  have 
no  musical  relict"  except  some  instrument  orother 
of  the  orchestra.  To  my  mind,  this  is  an  error; 
it  is  just  here  that  the  lu^w  opera  of  Wagner  is 
still  somewhat  ojien  to  criticism,  wdiich  does  not 
understand  that  the  singer,  the  individual  role 
sliould  be  always  absorl)ed  in  the.  ensiMiilile.  Yet 
it  is  just  to  add  that  what  w.-is  almost  ihi^  rule  in 
'J'rislan,  has  become  the  exception  in  the  I/c/.v- 
Icrsinr/er. 

".■\nd  now,  to  sum  vqi  my  opinion  on  this  last 
work.  I  will  say  this:  If  the  finale  of  the  ;id  act 
of  y'ns/«»,  the  scene  of  the  transfimiralion  and 
the  death  of  Isolda.  diil  not  exist,  and  it'  ilie  reji- 
resentation  of  .lune  i'l  had  been  shorli'iied  half 
an  hour,  the  Ojiera  ot  the  M( isU;r.<ii,(jir  would  be 
the  master  work  of  Wagm-r. 

"Li:ox  I,i;i;oY." 


Waifs. 

.\  Dicsiiii.ii.vTL'M.       The    S'durdm/     Hiriiw 

(London),  allu'iir.i;  to  a  pcrformniice  of  Ibiyiin's 
.Symphony  in  K  Ihit,  known  as  "Letter  T,"  sii{.'eests 
wliat  every  lover  of  Haydn's  music  ccrtaiidy  will 
second  : 

Hayiln  stands  jjrearlv  in  need  of  a  Xolt<-'hoIim,  a 
Tliaver,  or  a  Hitter  von  Koeliel,  to  prepMre  a  clirono- 
lofiical  and  llieuniiic  caialii;;iie  of  his  works,  wiih  as 
much  a'^siduiiy  ns  Giuseppe  Ciirpnni  put  Io;;etlier  tlie 
anecdotes  and  cliitch:ii  ilial  hore  rcfcienee  to  the  ar- 
tistic career  of  the  "'faiher  of  the  (jiiartel  and  svniplio- 
ny."  It  is  provoking  not  to  In;  aliie  to  allix  anyihiii^ 
like  precise  dales  to  more  tlian  iiiie  ou'  "f  nm'  lum- 
dred  works  of  u  composer  so  niarvidlously  iiuiifiil  in 
jiroduction. 

The    procranimc    of  Mr.    Benedict's    annual 

concert,  at  St.  .James's  Hall,  comprised  </n/y  ji/'ty 
pieces,  vocal  and  inslrumennil,  "uliii-li,  with  two  nr 
three  cxce|)!ions,  were  all  pei  formed."  For  solo  ar- 
tists he  had  all  the  singers  of  any  prominence  in 
Loiuion  operas  and  concert-,  diverse  inslrinnental 
viriuo-^ns.  and  "len  condm-lois  at  tlie  tii.ino  fnrie." 
Tlie  'I'iinis  nniy  well  say  that  only  Mr.  I'.enedict  and 
his  indefui,:;alile  a-sistant,  Mr.  Xinuno  (Nemo'') 
could  have  achieved  such  a  conceit.  ^Ve  think  such 
achieveinents  might  as  well  be  left  to  .Y<«/e. 

One  of  the  English  papers  tells  us : 

Piofi'ssor  iloscheles  has  composed  a  scries  of  six 
new  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  which    Mmo.  Arabella 
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Goddnrd  hud  the  honor  of  phiyinp;,  a  prima,  vtsta, 
wiih  tho  renowned  pianist  and  rompoKcr,  at  hor  rosi- 
dciicf,  a  fi'W  days  sinco.  Theses  pirces — -wliioh  arc 
piililished  hoth  at  Leipsic  and  in  London  (hy  Messrs. 
NovcHo) — aro  as  fresh  and  eharrnin^  as  they  are 
oriiriiinl.  Orn^  ofliiem,  w  fiujur  a  hi  valsc,  is  a  mas- 
terpieeo.  Indeed,  tliey  aie  all,  in  their  way,  niastcr- 
pieees. 

AVe  hope  so,  hut  it  is  some  time  since  the  old  com- 
poser used  to  produce  works  of  genius,  like  tho  Sep- 
tet. 

The  enormous  salaries  now  paid  to  the  opera 

sinir<^rs,  antl  ihe  i:reat  expense  incurred  in  fxivinj:^ 
7ii<iiisfrfi  heiH'fit  concerts,  have,  in  UK^re  than  one  iu- 
st'Oice,  involved  the /jn^c^/Zcm/'^r  in  serious  loss.  Mile. 
NiUson  on  Friday  next,  hy  sin{:^in<i:  at  the  Crystal 
P.ihiee  riiindid  Festival  and  at  a  private  concert  in 
rJi'lL-rave  Square  in  the  eveninir,  will  net  nearly  tiiree 
hundred  pounds  !  Such  a  day's  ^n'm  hv  voealizint;^ 
in  LoTidon  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  and  modern 
hisrorv.  Sontajj.  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Persiani,  the 
•rreatest  sinijers  ever  known,  when  in  tiie  zenith  of 
their  jiopularity  received  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
terms  now  paid  to  Mile.  Nilsson  for  an  evening  eon- 
eert. — Oix-hesfra,  June  6. 

Herr    Georfr     Seherer    hns    collected    into  a 

chnrmin^  volume  the  "Villatre  Rontrs  of  Germany" 
(''Selionslen  l)ent>^chen  Volkslieder"),  which  he  has 
puliji-^lied  in  Leipsic  (Alphons  Dnrr).  with  the  musie 
and  sixtv-eiirht  ori'^iual  woodcuts.  These  songs  are 
full  of  character  and  nationality. 

The  death    is    announced,    at    his    villa   near 

Mon/,:i,  of  Stijielli,  a  tenor  who  may  still  he  remem- 
bered hy  opera  t'ciers.  He  was  German  hy  birth,  his 
rea!  name  being  Stiegel. 

The  ra^re  for  bird-sintrintr  contests   is    on    the 

increase  throuiihnut  the  north  of  France  and  Belgi- 
um, and  considerable  bets  change  hands.  The  poor 
winded  performers  in  this  brutal  amusement  are  first 
deprived  of  their  si^Mit  bv  a' red  hot  iron  prissed  over 
their  eyes,  antl  then  cnntined  in  diminutive  caires,  in 
dark  cellars,  for  fifteen  davs  before  the  trial.  Their 
removal  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
Cfiuse  them  to  iiive  niteranee  to  their  joy  in  sonc,  on 
which  their  proprietors  bet — some  for  length  of  song, 
otiiers  for  the  various  melodies  performed. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  New  York  Ob- 
server, and  similar  sintcments  having  been  going  tlie 
rounds  of  the  press  for  some  time  : 

The  little  city  of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  has 
the  larirest  organ  in  the  worlrt.  When  in  full  play 
it  pours  fortii  a  tempest  of  sound;*  thrmi^h  a  forest 
of  pi[ies,  "'seven  thousand  and  eight  liundred  in  num- 
ber," sliakiuir  the  walls  and  foundation  of  the  old 
St.  Ni'-liohis  ehureh,  in  which  it  stands.  All  the 
musieal  liands  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia eomhined,  would  not  make  an  orchestra  equal 
in  power  to  this  mighty  ini^trnment  alone.  It  is  all 
tiie  work  of  one  man  named  Aloys  Moser.  He  was 
poor  ;  he  was  not  tltouubt  to  be  a  master  in  his  art  ; 
he  never  received  any  adequate  reward  for  his  laiinr. 
Without  assistance  or  sutrirestion  from  others,  he 
formed  'he  desiLMi  of  building  for  his  native  city  an 
orL^an  nhieii  travellers  from  distant  nations  should 
turn  aside  from  ibeir  journevs  to  hear,  and  wjneli, 
when  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the  cathedral  Jit  niiiht, 
should  make  an  hour  for  them  never  to  be  foifjotten. 
And  so  poor  Moser  began  liis  life's  work,  and  he  per- 
severed for  lone  years,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
povertv  and  ridicule,  unfd  hi-:  task  and  his  life  were 
firu'-hed  together.  Mis  aim  may  not  have  been  the 
liii:hest,  nnr  his  motive  the  best;  but  he  persevered 
with  the  faiih  of  a  martvr  till  his  work  was  done,  and 
now  it  stands  among  all  similar  works  in  thii  wnrld 
like  Mt.  Blanc  among  the  mountains,  peerless  and 
alone. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  senlimenta!  and  ii,'no- 
rant  enthusiasm  aliout  famous  organs, — especially 
among  travelling  correspondents  of  religious  news- 
papers. The  organ  at  Frcyhurg  is  not  the  largest  in 
the  world  ;  there  are  many  much  larger  orirans  in 
Europe  ;  that  of  our  own  Boston  Music  Hall  is  full  a 
tinrd  larger  than  the  one  at  Freyburg.  "Mt.  Blane 
among  the  mountains"  is  waste  of  fancy  ! 

The  Satiirfliui  Brn'cw  savs  :  "There  is  a  mairic 

in  the  name  of  iMenilelssohn  which  insures  a  favora- 
ble consideration  for  any  book  which  professes  to 
treat  of  him.  Mile.  Polko  must  have  reckoned  lartre- 
ly  on  ibis  pvppo.ssession  when  she  resolved  to  pub- 
lish her  'remini-eeiues"  of  the  eouiposer.  The  ]iro- 
priety  of  the  title  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  out 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pnges,   just  fourteen  arc 


comprised  in  the  chapter  of  "Personal  Peeolleetions," 
which  recollections,  after  all,  amount  mainly  to  thi'^, 
that  tiui  authoress  has  heard  Mendelssohn  l)lay  upon 
llie  piano.  So  have  many  thousand  persons  who 
have  not  hitherto  deemed  it  necessary  to  reprint 
Khreds  of  Mendelssohn's  published  correspondence, 
diluted  with  a  sentimental  commentary,  and  garnish- 
ed with  two  or  three  new  but  perfectly  unimportant 
letters,  and  a  preface  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
the  poet's  npolop:v  for  his  brevity  in  relating  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham.  In  a  word, 
Mile.  Polko's  work  is  a  specimen  of  audacious  hook- 
making.  The  onlv  redeeming;  feature  is  some  infor- 
mation respeclinn;  Mendelssohn's  wife,  wdio  has  hith- 
erto been  left  much  in  the  shade,  hut  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  charming  woman,  fully  worthy  of  her 
hu.sband. 

An  immense  building,    to    be    known    as    the 

"Boston  Rink,"  which  will  seat  10.000  persons,  is 
now  being  erected  on  Tremont  street.  Our  musical 
festivals  will  probably  be  given  in  this  hnilding  in 
future.  Promenade  concerts  will  be  civen  in  it  for 
tho  first  thirty  evenings  after  its  completion  in  Geto- 
her. 

The  Weelli/  Ttevtew  gives  the  following  list  of 

novelties  brought  out  in  the  orchestral  concerts  in 
New  York,  during  the  four  last  winters.  By  the 
Philharmonic  Society  ;  Symphony,  No.  1, 
Haydn  ;  Overture  to  Medea,  Bargicl ;  Concerto  in 
C,  Mozart ;  Mazeppa, Vo^mQ  Symphonique,  Liszt; 
Overture  "Promefheiis,"  Bargiel  ;  Symphony,  No.  1, 
in  D,  Mozart;  Symphony  "Episode  from  an  Artist's 
Life,"  Berlioz  ;  Introduction  to  Tristari  and  Isolde, 
Wfljrner ;  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  Burgmiiller; 
"Ndchtlicher  Zag,"  episode  from  Lenau's  Faust, 
Liszt;  Overture  "Columbus,"  in  D,  Bristow  ;  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor,  Volkmann  ;  3d  and  4th  move- 
ments from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Symphony,  Berlioz. 
Overture  *'OtheIlo,"  F.  L.  Bitter. 

By  TiiicoDORE  Thomas, in  his  Symphony  Soirees: 
Symphony  "To  Fatherland,"  Raff;  2nd  part  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  Symphony,  Berlioz  ;  Suite  in  D 
minor,  Lachner ;  Toccata  in  F,  Bach;  Overture 
"Bride  of  Messina,"  Schumann  ;  Triple  Concerto, 
op.  65,  C  major,  Beethoven  ;  Symphonie  Coneerlan- 
te,  for  violin  and  viola,  with  orchestra,  Mozart  ;  "Ma- 
zeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Liszt;  Symphony  "Har- 
old in  Italy,"  op.  16,  Berlioz  ;  Symphony  in  C, 
Bargiel  ;  Fantasia  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
op.  80,  Beethoven  ;  Introd.  to  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Wagner;  Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  46,  Chopin; 
Scherzo,  B  minor,  op.  20,  Chopin  ;  Sympliony  "Co- 
lumbus," op.  -31,  Abert ;  Episodes  from  Lenau's 
Faust:  1.  "iVarhfUcher  Zng,"  2.  "Mephisto  Waltz." 
Liszt;  Suite  in  C,  op.  101.  Rail;  Suite  in  C  minor, 
op.  10,  Grimm;  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistei'sitifjer  von 
Niirnhcrg,"  Wagner  ;  Selection  from  the  Missa  So- 
Icnnis,  Beethoven  ;  Suite  in  D,  Bach  ;  Aria  from 
Armida,  Gluek  ;  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
Schubert;  ''Die  Idrale,"  Svmphonie  Poem,  Liszt; 
Scena  and  Aria,  op.  5S,  Rubinstein;  Ballade,  op. 
16,  Uhland's  "Des  Siinfjers  F/nr//. "  Biilnw  ;  Overture 
to  Benvemiio  Cellini,  Berlioz. 

How  IS  THIS  1  The  London  Orchestra  pub- 
lishes the  following  caution  : 

In  Watson's  A?-t  Journal  (New  Yoik)  a  letter  is 
publislied  said  to  be  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  Or- 
chestra, bearing  our  own  address,  and  panciirvi'izing 
in  inflated  and  absurd  terms,  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  Mr.  Hnrry  Sanderson,  the  pianist,  now 
in  America,  the  writer  quoting  to  the  same  effect  the 
gentleman  who  is  known  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Timea.  The  name  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  is  not 
that  of  tlie  Editor  of  the  Orchestra  ;  nor  of  any  per- 
son either  now  or  ever  im  the  stafif  of  the  Orchestra. 
The  letter  is  in  fact,  if  not  a  forgery,  wdiolly  nnau- 
thorized.  Some  one  must  have  terribly  hoaxed  our 
good  contemporary,  Walso7i's  Art  Journal.  Our  own 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harry  Sanderson  is  by  no  means  so 
Infry  as  this  false  document  would  imply.  AVe  re- 
irard  him  as  a  respectable  mechanical  performer  wdio 
will  probably  do  better  in  America  than  be  has  done 
here,  simplv  because  New  York  is  not  so  exacting  as 
London  respecting  the  merit  of  a  showy  pianist.  To 
say  more  than  this  would  he  to  pav  on  empty  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  truth.  We  would  bee  of 
onr  other  An^eriean  friends  n"t  to  ree'  ho  the  false- 
hood which  has  hoaxed   Watsoji's  Art  JenirnaL 
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.■30 


30 


30 


35 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Our  Darling,  Jennie  Bayne.     S'g  and  Ch.  2. 
B^  to  f.  (J.  A.  IngraJiam. 

A  melodious  sode,  in  popular  style. 

Grant  and  Peace.     Quartet  and  Cho.  for  Male 

Voices.     3.     B6  to  g.  E.  Bishop. 

Were  Ruhens  here.     (C'est  un  Rubens).     2.   G 
to  fj.  "Barhe  B/eue.'^ 

A  much  applauded  ?ong,  by  the  cerulean  bearded 
gentleman, 

Maggie's  Welcome.     Sequel  to  Maggie's  Secret. 

2.  G  to  d.  Clarihei. 
Sln^eie'fl  fiimplfi  ."eeret  related    to   his  gioinj;   away. 

But  it  is  all  out  now,  since  \a  this  charming  song  she 
tellf"  all  the  world  be  has  returned. 

Going  it  blind.     2.     A  to  e.  ^f.F.^feir. 

An  am  using  comic  PODg.  Containing  a  good  "mor- 
al" and  warning  to  young  men,  not  to  be  too  eager  in 
their  homag«  of  "dressed  up"  beauties. 

Barney  Mavourneen.     2.     E6  to  e  flat.        White. 
A  characteristic  Iriah  song. 

La  Notte  e  placeda.     (Awake,  mv  ladv  dear).    4. 

r>  and  C  to  a.  'L.   IF.   Wheeler.  35 

A  firip  Italian  song,  with  Italian  and  English  words. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  for  pome  time  a  resid'?nt  in  Italy,  write3 

likp  one  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  music  of 

that  country. 

Instrumental. 

Pot-pouri.     La  Belle  Helene.     4  hds.     3.     Eft. 

*  T.  Bissell  75 
A  Tery  pleasing  pelection  of  melodies,   very   conve- 
niently arrange-i  for  two  performers. 

Speed  away.     With  variations.     4.     Ah. 

A.  P.   Wyman.  60 
A  beautiful  and  well-known  melody,   with  graceful 

variations. 

Swampscot  Galop.     3.     B.  W.  Athinson.  40 

A  spirited  piece,  with  paspages  reminding  lovers  of 
the  sea  side,  of  the  rippling  waves  on  the  beach. 

Partant  pour  la  Syria.     Grand  March.     3.     G. 

G.  B.  Boris.  30 
Very  taking,  and  contains  the    favorite   French  air 
indicated  by  the  title. 

Champagne  Charlie.     Var.     3.     C. 

A.  P.  Wyman.  60 
A  favorite  air,  brHUantly  varied 

Un  Mari-sage.     From  "La  Belle  Helene."     Var. 

3.  C.^  a  Wtls.  40 
A  much  admired  air,  with  easy  variations. 

New  and  hrilliant  Dance  Music  from  "Barhe- 

Bleue."  Knight. 

Graiid  Waltz.     "The  Kiss."  2.  D.  50 

Polka  Redowa.     2.     Bb.  30 

Polka.     2.      D.  ■  30 

A  few  of  the -■spriErhtly  airs  in  this  very  sprightly 
opL-ra.  '-The  Kiss^' is  the  music  of  the  hand  kissing 
scene,  (at  the  court  of  King  Bobeche)  which  comes  to 
such  a  comic  termination,  and  the  two  Polkas  coo- 
tain  favorite  melodies. 

Ben  Lomond.      A  henntiful  Scotch  dance.     Ar- 

ran^red  for  the  Guitar.     2.  A.  Hayden.  25 

For  tripping  on  theii'iht  fantastic  (Highland)  toe, 
and  is  very  merry  music. 

Au  Kevoir.      Cajnice  for  Piano.   5.   Ah,  T>h  and 

G/'.  Cr.  D.  Wilson.  60 

A  rich  melody,  accompanied  and  varied  finely. 
Pleasing  throughout,  and  ia  also  excellent  prac- 
tice. 

Promenaden  Polka.     3.     A.  R.   Woche.  30 

A  very  sweet  and  .etriking  air.  "Promenaders"  will 
be  fortiioate  to  have  their  measured  steps  so  well  ac- 
companied. 


Abdrcviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  Tlie  I'V  is  niarkpd  with  a  capitnl  letter,  as  C.  B  flat.  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  mark-^  the  highest  not*,  if  ou  the  staff, 
an  iru/)c  letter  the  highest  note,  \i  above  the  staff. 


Mcsic  BY  M.ML- — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cfuts  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (ainut 
one  ct>Dt  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mu.^icj.  F'er^ons  it  a 
distance  will  find  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expeii-^ein  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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F.ir  Hwit'lit's  .[niirnril  of  Musi,-. 

Translations  from  Uhland. 

lUCATII    SONC. 

"What  wak'-M^  me  Uom  sliiinlior, 

AA'lia'  iDiisic  sniniiis  so  ^wcvl' 
Mli  inollicr,  SCO  who  ooiiieth 

My  miilniglit  hours  to  t;rij(;t." 

"Naught  do  I  lifar.  my  ilarliii;,', 

Ami  Motliiii;,'  do  I  Ki'i', 
And  no  om;  coim-th,  siii^iii;; 

A  link'  song  to  tlico." 

"It  is  no  oaitidv  flinsn-, 

That  m:da^s  uiv  hi-art  so  Hi'ht  ; 

The  angids  sing, — liiov  rail    tm'. 
Oil  mother  drar,  good-niglit." 

A    SONC    tlV    AW^y.SfE. 

Fnrewoll,  my  love,  fiirewcdl  to  thee, 

For  \v«  miisl  part  to-day  ; 
A  kiss,  a  kiss,  oh  give  to  nic, 

For  wc  must  ptirt  for  aye. 

A  (lowfT,  a  flower,  O  giv.'  to  mo. 

I'Ineked  from  tin'  goMeii  lioiigli  ; 
No  fiiiit,  no  fruit,  I  take  from  thee, 

I  dare  not  ask  it  now. 

TtiB  vAr.i';  oi;   i;ksi. 
Wlieii,  in  evening's  latest  hoam, 

Golden  mountain  clonds  arise. 
And,  Alp-Iike,  seem  to  toiicli  tlioskio, 

"With  tears  I  often  ei  v  : 
"Doth  my  wisjicd-for  valley  lie 

There  in  that  golden  gleam  ?" 

MOHNlNi;    SOSG. 

Searco  my  oyo  the  sun's  light  tells, 
Nor  have  yet  tlie  mortiing  hells 
In  the  darl^  vallev  rung. 

And  the  quiet  woods,  how  still  ! 
Only  in  dreams  the  young  hirds  trill, 
No  song  has  yet  heeii  sung. 

In  tliefielils  I've  wandereil  long, 
I  have  Iietlionght  me  of  this  son;.', 
Whirh  to  the  win.ls  I've  (Iniig. 


The  Development  of  the  Concert  System, 
Concert  Rooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 
Plutocracy,  Lovers  of  Art,  and  Mecse- 
nates.* 

(Coni-hhlfil  from  pa^^p  2'.'^). 
In  Frani'C  tlie  \irluoso  mrrelv  oecupirs  tlie  po- 
sitiim  lielcl  hy  cvi'ry  other  individual  who  coii- 
trihutos  agrcealily  to  our  .Tumsi-uuMit,  and  it  is  a 
eliaraetcristie  i'aet  that  none  ot'our  creat  virtuo- 
sos have  settli'il  in  Paris.  The  Irutli  is,  their 
l)reten3ions  are  not  satisfied  there,  and  authors, 
painters,  and  srholars  are.  even  in  the  most  f.ish- 
ioiiahli'  .society,  valued  more  highly  than  the  most 
celebrated  virtuoso.  In  England,  the  musician 
has  no  social  position  at  all.  He  is  cither  verv 
celebrated,  and  his  services  are  securerl  and  ])ai(l 
by  the  gi'tters-iip  of  concerts,  or  he  is  a  tcacdier 
in  liigh  ramilies,  ami  thus  placed  in  a  jiosition  to 
give  a  concert  in  some  lady's  drawing-room,  the 
names  of  all  the  other  rashinnalile  ladies  wdio  pat- 
ronize, or.  to  adopt  the  English  expression,  honor 

"  Frnni  n  l.-lti-r  "On    >ro.l-.rn  .'^Acictv    iuirt  'Miisi.-."    l.y  II 
Elniicli.     (Tniasl:itc>l  lor  tli.'  l.audon  Musical  Ho//,/.) 


him  with  tlieir  immediate  patronage,  figuring  in 
the  progracnme.  The  English  re-p,-ct.  |  icip,  ily 
speaking,  onlv  a  cclidjratcd  composi'r,  whom  th.'v 
regaril  as  a  high  idass  producer,  bnl  tlic\'  h.iv,' 
little  or  nn  consiilenilion  for  the  virlnos,,.  (;,-r- 
manv  is  the  conntrv  in  wliiidi  tie*  innsi,-!  in.  es- 
jiecially  if  celebrated  as  an  t  j-' rufan^.  is  w,-ll  )■.•- 
ceived  in  all  strata  of  society,  lodng  n,  arly  the 
only  person  in  wdiose  i-ase  tin*  (liflcrences  of  sr)- 
cial  rank  .almost  disappear.  Social  organiz.ation 
in  Germanv.as  far  as  tlu^  artist  is  concerned,  may 
be  summed  n[>  as  follows:  the  nionarch  rules; 
the  aristocracv  ref)resent:  the  plutocrac\'  make  a 
great  disidav  ;  and  the  inidille  classes  npli.iM  the 
State.  'J'he  inonar,  h  lo-stows  on  .art  t"i\or  and 
honor;  the  at  istocra-'v  patr(Uii/e  it  ;  the  plutoe- 
rac\'  ])a\'  it  ;  but  it  is  among  the  mid, lie  classes 
that  it  lives.  An  artist  inav  endeavor  to  obtaiti 
the  favor  of  the  monarch  ;  he  may  assert  his  in- 
dependence (owarils  the  aristocracv  ;  mix  with 
the  plutocracy  and  make  them  jiav  him  :  but  hi' 
bidongs  to  the  middle  (dasses.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximative iilealistic  position,  but  it  is  one  s'u,'- 
cessfiillv  hcM  by  great  fJcrman  masters,  such  as 
Mendelssohn.  .Schmnann  (with  his  nob!e-niinded 
wife),  ,Toa(diim.  Urahi.as,  and  many  (icrinan  mu- 
sicians of  less  repute.  Modern  virtnosit\\  howev- 
er, as  established  upon  /■"/■,/('•//  traditions,  and  as 
represented  by  (he  followers  of  Liszt,  since  his 
time,  takes  the  opposite  path.  Most  modern  vir- 
tuosos either  lu-inge  to  the  aristocracy,  or  behave 
like  young  noblemen,  heirs  to  vast  estates,  and 
able  to  boast  of  sixteen  qiiarlerings.  They  as- 
sociate with  the  plutocracy  as  though  thev  were 
receiving  dividends  at  the  bank  everv  dav  :  but 
tlie  man  of  the  miildle  classes,  the  snob  with  his 
narrow  notions,  ihey  dcs|iise.  We  fre/pi.Mitly 
hear  from  their  lips  exceerlingly  diunocralic  sen- 
timents, at  thi*  verv  lime  thev  are  almost  expir- 
ing for  very  hnmililv  at  the  court  of  stnne  ri'ign- 
ing  ]irince.  We  are  able  to  recollect  a  very 
great  and  ecdebrated  musician's  conducting  the 
very  bad  opera  of  a  roval  composer,  and  receiv- 
ing for  so  doing  a  high  or,lcr  :  w,'  involuntarilv 
thought,  at  the  time,  of  tin'  answer  made  to  B<)i- 
leau.  who  in  his  dav  was  decried  as  a  courtier,  to 
the  King.  Eonis  XIV..  wdien  the  latter  read  him 
some  verses  he  htid  addressed  to  a  ladv:  ".Sire," 
observed  the  poet,  "you  can  do  anvlhing.  You 
wanted  to  write  bad  verses,  and  von  have  been 
completely  successful."  \Ve  might  addu,-emany 
proofs  that  most  of  the  great  virtuosos  of  our  time 
jjreserve  their  indi'pendence  less  strictly  than  the 
great  musicians  in  times  of  perfect  absolutism. 
When  any  slight  is  shown  to  themselves  person- 
ally, they  are  certainly  very  brave,  but  they  do 
not  defend  art. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  a  mnsiidan 
in  relation  to  the  (icrinan  aristocracw  Ajtart 
from  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  the  best  edu- 
cation, on  which  iioints  suirn-ient  has  be('n  said, 
for  and  against,  the  aristocracv  jvppear  to  the  ar- 
tist as  that  strattnn  of  society  most  likely  to  en- 
tertain idealistic  views.  However  pervert, 'd 
these  mar  be.  thev  are  more  consonant  with  his 
own  feelings  than  that  enda>monism  founded  up- 
on pecuniary  gain,  which  calculates  the  value  of 
everything  by  what  it  will  fetch.  ThcMiiusician's 
ambition,  too,  inav  be  inllamed  by  the  thought 
that  he.  as  one  of  the  nobility  of  the  mind,  may 
be  more  highlv  a|ipreciated  than  others  by  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  But  in  these  views,  though 
based  upon  correct  assutnptions,  and  in  this  in- 
dulgence of  ambition,  lies  the  greatest  danger. 
The  artist,  and  more  especially  the  mnsi'aan.  is 
far  too  prone  to  forget  that  he  is  a  man  of  labor, 
and  moreover  of  the  most  exclusive  labor;  far 
too  prone  to  forget,  in  the  moment  of  success,  that 
music  is  simply  a  means  of  electric  connection 
between   him    and   [lersons    of   a    superior  rank. 


.Tiist  as  elecfricitv  produces  that  inexplicable  phe- 
nnmenon  Ity  which  lieteiMgene/)ns  bodies  are  mo- 
1  UK  iitariU  united,  thoiigli  scp.ir.iteil  innnc-li.it, •!\- 
til,'  plo'iionienon  ceases,  t!:e  woielerfi.l  lluid  --f 
iiinsic  tinnis  an  innnenseh-  atti".ieli\e  power  ln- 
tween  t!:c  e.xecuti\'c  musician  antl  m.mv  per.-ons 
at  .-i  distance  from  liim.  IL'  must  init.  thcret'ore, 
be  astonished  if  these  persons,  whom  he  has  found 
entranced  and  amiable  after  one  of  his  perllirm- 
tinccs,  oliservc.  at  another  moment,  when  they  do 
not  meet  him  as  n  musician,  only  the  niosf  siipci- 
(ici.il  forms  of  [lolilenr'ss.  There  is  tit  work  in 
the  aristocraey  that  I'h'menI  peculiar  to  It.  whi -li 
(Jrillp.arz.'r  me-e  ihdiin'd  ,is  the  •■hill  pm-try  so 
d.-mgerons  to  lli,-  wli,il,',"  ,aiid  the  clled  of  wliirli 
is  at  one  and  the  s  line  tini,',  in  igi,-al,  s|.,lij,'ii v,', 
.'111,1  —  weariu'g.  M mv  and  m  iii\'  .a  nnn  ol"  emi- 
nent t.ilents  has.  from  his  easily  explicable  love 
lor  aristocratic  societv.  been  placed  in  a  stale  of 
antagonism  to  his  tirtislii'  convictions.  :\nd  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  them,  those  convictions  which 
tioint  to  abm  gation  tmd  contt'inplatiou.  ^^  c  must 
not.  however,  confound  the  arist(>('ra<',\'  with  the 
fashionable  world  as  it  is  tiu-mcd.  The  loruier  is 
an  order,  a  firmlv  connccti'd  whole  ;  the  latter  is 
an  amalgam,  a  sort  of  essi'iu'c  of  the  aristocracy, 
of  diplomacv.  of  plutocracy,  and  of  other  ingre- 
dients, which  jiossc'sesno  |n  iiiciplcof  its  own,  and 
the  great  obiect  of  whi, -h  is  to  get  something  out 
of  everv  lour-and-twenly  hours;  lo  annisct  itself, 
no  matter  in  wh  it  manner — to-day  at  a  concert  ; 
to-morrow  at  a  rout  ;  the  day  after  at  an  orato- 
rio ;  and  the  day  after  that  at  a  perforinancit  of 
Lri  Belle.  Ilefitiie.  Many  poets  and  prose  writers 
have  written  on  this  same  f.ishionable  society, 
and  I  will  her,'  (piote  the  opinion  of  those  who 
formeil  one  from  their  own  ex|H'rience.  (ioethe 
says  : 

"liuto  (ti-.allcscliaft  liai)"  i,-!,  c,--'''o'".  i":>n  lo'iuit  sio  ,lii'  [:ll'-o, 
\\"i'ilil  sic  zuin  kleiiisluil  i;.-,ti,-tit  lioiu,'  lii'U'i.','lilu'it  gieljt."' 

Byron  observes  : 

"In  tlipcre.'it  worl-l— wliicli  lu-iiic  iiifcrprt't,',!, 

Moaiu-tli  tliiMvost.  cr  worst. Clot  otit  cirv. 
An-1  iiLout  twi'-i'  two  tlioiis.in'l  p,-opl,'.  l-ri'd 

Ilv  no  mi'atis  to  be  very  wi-„  or  witty-"' 

Biilwer's  opinion  runs  thus: 

-  "Ti;<?  (li^tincuisliinc  mark  of  w,-]I  lirct  pi^oplo  is  tlli?  compo. 
sun?  witli  wlii'-Ii  tli'-y  do  eviTytliini,'  :  tli»-y  ijat  witli  roiiiiio. 
sur,.,  flrink  with  romposiir,,.  ,iil:irr('I  wiili  composure.  HuJ 
losf  tlicir  wif,!  witli  couiposure,  while'  other  Jiersons  make  u 
noisi?  .at  iill  tbiujj.s  iilike."* 

These  quotations  may,  it  is  true,  be  set  down 
;is  outbursts  of  ironical  humor  on  the  |iart  of  the 
above  great  poets  ;  I  will,  Ihcreforc,  cite  some 
serious  jiassages  intended  to  be  laudatory,  from  a 
book  written  by  a  man  of  fashion  for  the  world 
of  fashion.  A  B:iroii  Mortcniart-Boissc,  C'omte 
de  Marie,  in  1. So"  clKunberlain  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Grand-Duke  of  Tu.scany,  published  a 
book,  Ln  Yie  c'e'i/'infe  fle^  Gcn^  du  Monde 
(Ilacheite,  Paris).  In  it  we  read  that  Count 
d'Orsay,  the  model  of  fashion  in  his  time,  spent 
one  pound  nineteen  a-il.iy  lor  gloves  (I  knew  the 
Count  after  I.S.-jH,  and  then  lie  could  not  well 
have  all'orded  three  shillings  for  the  purpo.se)  ; 
furthermore,  the  book  contains  an  exceedingly 
detailed  description  ofhnnting  costume,  and  of 
the  correct  manner  of  eating  oysters  ;  while,  last- 
Iv.  at  page  "248.  in  a  eulogy  of  Paris,  as  the  first 
I  city  in  the  universe,  are  the  remarkable  worils: 
"Schiller,  with  his  naive  ami  hyperbolical  genius 
has  s;iid  : 

'Es  ei,-l,t  iiur  oin  Kai-serPtudt. 

E.-f  j^iolit  uurvio  Wien," — 

vi't  Paris  will  always.  &c.,  &c."  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that,  when  treating  of  fashionable  life, 
the  worthy  Baron  »<./■</■  once  refers  to  music.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  take  this  as  a    compliment, 

*  .\s  I  havenot  .a  cop.v  of  Lnr,l  I.ytton"?  works  by  me  fis  I 
write.  I  do  not  cive  tlie  nhove  quotation  us  the  ip\i^si>iia  vfTha 
in  /be  oriKin.'il  English  :  it  is  merely  ft  renderinc  of  Ilerr  Ebr- 
lieh's  Gia-man  version  of  the  litter. — I.  T.  Uri Jjeman. 
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or  as  an  indirect  liint  to  tlic  nmsiri.in  lliat  liu  liad 
better  not.  endeavor' to  lHd(jii;i  to  tlic  world  of 
I'asliion.  Kven  .slioidd  liii  liazard  tlic  attempt,  lie 
must  make  np  liis  mind  (o  be  disregarded  liy  the 
plutoei'aey,  tin-  tliey  are  dei'idedly  a  component 
part  of  the  f'ashionalile,  worhl.  All  the  yoinip; 
sprijjs  of  the  nobility  of  thi'  ;;old-l)a,;:,  the  bai'ons 
of  the  |)riee-ein'rent  lists,  tlu!  col  ton  lords,  who 
patronize  music,  bc^eause  it  is  an  article  of  Inxu- 
ry,  and  because  a  party  is  kept  tngelher  by  niusie 
beltio'  than  by  anytliinj;  else — all  those  peo])le 
who  (lock  to  wherever  the  nobility  is  assembled, 
all  such  ]ieopie  bidong  to  the  fashionable  woild. 
The  artist  must  learn  to  distinguish  ;  he  nnist  not 
I'oidbund  tlu^  plutocrats  who  would  Jilay  the  Me- 
eienas  with  the  rich  merchant.,  who,  after  having 
been  actively  employed  in  business  all  day, seeks, 
in  the  evening,  to  derive  from  music  exeilemcnt 
and  recreation  for  himself  and  family — a  man  of 
this  description  belong.s  to  the  middle  cla.sses — 
but  all  those  who  have  been  pitch-forked  up- 
wards, the  successful  building  speculators,  who 
would  now  pass,  like  others,  for  political  person- 
ages, the  bold  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange, 
and  even  the  halt  learned,  who,  thanks  to  a  rich 
marriage,  have  suiidenly  eoir.e  into  money,  and 
(in  the  eyes  of  many)  great  artistic  knowledge — 
such  choice  specimens  of  the  immortal  race  of 
parvenus  belong  to  the  plutocracy,  among  whom 
they  (ind  a  welcome  and  a  justilication.  They 
will  always  find,  too,  men  connected  with  art 
who  pay  them  court,  and  towards  whom  they  can 
give  themselves  the  air  of  Meca'uates. 

But  to  speak  accurately  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  merely  give  themselves  the  air  of  Mecaju- 
ates  ;  they  exhibit  a  real  similarity  to  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  the 
man  whom  Horace  so  often  sang,  and  whose 
name  has  descended  as  an  inheritance  upon  every 
patron  of  art  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
What  Tacitus  said  about  him  in  his  A7mals  1 
will  not  (piote,  because  the  great  Roman  histori- 
an was  a  man  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fashionable  world.  Other  and  less  se- 
vere judges,  however,  among  the  historians  gave 
us  a  picture  of  him  that  exactly  suits  our  present 
patrons  of  art.  lie  possessed  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  precious  stones,  and  every tliinn;  apper- 
taining to  dress;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  th.e 
ballet— and  what  a  ballet — at  Rome,  but  wheth- 
er from  love  for  the  art  of  dancing  or  the  danc- 
ers, is  a  point  that  cannot  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined, lie  was  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  on  the  culinary  art,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  himself  invented  a  peculiarly  delicate  dish. 
At  his  richly  furnished  table,  all  witty  fellows,  all 
amusing  individuals,  were  welcome.'  but,  aJiove 
all,  Bathyllus,  the  dancer,  and  Tigellius,  the 
singer,  the  latter  of  whom  played  as  great  a  part 
as  any  virtuoso  of  the  present  day.  Horace  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  who,  at  one  time,  walked 
solemnly  about,  as  though  the  prosperity  of  the 
universe  were  resting  on  his  shoulders,  and,  at 
another  Hew  along  the  street,  as  it  runninij  from 
his  enemies;  who  now  had  his  month  crammed 
with  the  names  of  potentates  and  tetrarchs,  and 
then  atlectcd  an  air  of  modesty,  being  contented 
■with  a  small  can  of  Sabine  wine  in  "simple,  un- 
pretending company — a  man  whom  the  vagabond 
brotherhood  of  boon  companions  valued  as  an 
amiable  man  :  quippe  heni(/nus  erat ! — Really  this 
Tigellius  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  modern  singer 
at  some  Royal  or  ducal  court!  After  BathylRis, 
the  dancer,  and  Tigellius,  the  singer,  Horace  and 
Virgil  were,  it  is  true,  the  favcrites  of  jMecfenas, 
who  was  fond  of  conversing  with  poets.  He  made 
the  former  a  present  of  a  small  estate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Siittonius,  was  worth  about  a  tithe  of 
what  he  had  thrown  away  on  Tigellius  and  Ba- 
th} llus.  Virgil,  who  had  lost  all  his  property  in 
the  war,  he  recommended  to  AuLTUstus,  and  the 
latter  gave  him,  also,  a  small  estate,  for  which 
ths  poet,  in  the  i>ufo/(Vn,  praised  him  as  a  God  : 
"rv»s  mihi  ha:c  otia  fecit."  Another  point  of  re- 
semblancG  between  the  Roman  Mec.tnas  and  tlie 
Mecoinatcs  of  our  own  time  deserving  of  espec- 
ial notice  is:  that  his  intercourse  with  poets  and 
Echolars  had  no  influence  upon  his  own  mental 
culture,  and  that  in  prase,  as  in  verse,  his  stvle 
was  either  bombastic  or  trivial.     Of  a  truth,  the 


genuine  artist  can  have  no  greater  gratification 
than  to  hear  certain  people  considered  Mec;en- 
atcs. 

I'liit,  Heaven  be  thanked,  art  is  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  ap|ical  to  this  class.  It  has  friends  and 
admirers  who  work  to  advance  its  interest  all  the 
more  profilably  because  they  do  so  without  osten- 
tation. Many  a  man,  of  whom  the  fashionable 
worlil  knows  nothing,  pours  out  his  ollcrings  with 
an  o|)en  hand  upon  (he  altar  of  art — and  many  a 
man  who  belongs  to  art  avoids  talkina;  of  what  he 
iloes.  TigcUii  and  Balhylli  are  as  well  adapted 
for  the  Mecienalcs  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
were,  nine  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  founder  of 
the  name.  But  the  true  musician  is  now-a-day  a 
citizen  of  the  world — and  he  certainly  must  ex- 
pect less  from  individuals,  if  he  would  regard 
liimself  as  belonging  to  all. 


A  Man  of  the  Time. 

(From  the  Orchestra,  Aug.  1  ) 

The  musical  editor  of  the  AtlieiKcum  has  just 
laid  down  the  baton  and  retired  from  the  position 
of  once  a  week  conducting  the  concords  and  dis- 
•sonances  of  musical  opinions  with  the  public. 
For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorlf.y — a 
man  well  known  and  deservedly  respected — has, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Allienirum,  sat  in  the  seat 
of  judgment  on  the  doings  of  the  musical  world, 
week  after  week  recording  all  the  great  and  im- 
portant events,  and  making  this  popular  journal 
an  authority  with  artists  and  a  trustworthy  ref- 
erence in  all  matters  connected  with  music.  Tins 
he  has  done  to  the  best  interests  of  the  paper,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  notably  with 
much  credit  to  himself 

The  position  and  duties  of  a  musical  editor  to 
a  newspaper  is  of  new  creation,  and  Mr.  Chorley 
is  one  of  the  first  occupants  of  the  new  bench. 
Forty  years  atjo  no  morning  paper  had  its  musi- 
cal editor,  and  musical  reporting  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  was  confined  to  the  two  papers 
— the  Atlns  and  the  Speclalvr.  On  the  Atlaa 
was  Mr.  Holmes,  the  well-known  professor  of  his 
day,  and  author  pf  the  Life  of  Mozart  and  many 
creditable  essays  on  music  and  musical  men  in 
the  Magazines  and  Quarterlies  of  the  time.  On 
the  Speclator  was  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards 
Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  as  strong  in  expres- 
sion as  he  was  in  earnest  and  sound  opinion. 
Great  doers  create  great  judges  of  their  doings, 
and  Messrs.  Plolmes  and  Taylor  were  ever  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  and  welfare  of  high 
and  classical  music.  Both  lived  outside  the 
church,  and  had  small  esteem  for  the  clergy  or 
their  services  ;  and  yet  both,  unconsciously ,fought 
more  for  church  music  than  aught  else,  and  by 
their  writings  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  the 
miserable  state  of  music  in  the  National  Church, 
and  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  for  its 
revival.  Fifty  years  ago  the  opera  and  the  drama 
had  their  share  of  attention  in  the  daily  prints, 
and  now  and  then  Mr.  Alsager  in  the  Time.'i,  and 
Mr.  Ayrton  in  the  Morninr/  Post  put  out  some 
well-written  and  caustic  essays  on  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Ancient  Concerts  and  the  Philhar- 
uionie  Society.  To  the  distinguished  manner  in 
which  the  latter  gentleman  so  long  conducted 
the  Harmonicon,  we  need  only  give  a  passing  ac- 
knowledgment. 

At  the  advent  of  young  Mendelssohn  there  was 
no  one  on  the  daily  journals  in  any  wise  compe- 
tent to  weigh  his  merits  and  advance  his  claims 
to  public  patronage ;  for  Mr.  Holmes  could  see 
no  distinct  originality — nothing  but  memories  of 
Weber  and  milk-and-water  dilutions  of  Sebastian 
Bach  ;  and  though  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  at  first 
took  the  young  aspirant  for  fame  under  his  pro- 
tecting wing,  the  scene  soon  changed,  and  the 
musical  Boreas  of  the  Spectator  sent  forth  blus- 
tering and  inhospitable  blasts  calculated  to  nip 
the  opening  spring  of  "our  Felix."  The  Grand 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich 
Festivals,  ami  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  (then 
the  Princess  Victoria^  at  the  York  Musical  Fes- 
tival, gave  an  unusual  impetus  to  the  music  of 
the  highest  class,    and  more    attention   was   be- 


sb>wed  on  musical  criticism  in  the  ilaily  journals. 
The  San  newspaper  began  to  issue  long  and  (dab- 
orate  notices  on  the  cflorts  of  the  art  and  artists, 
and  the  Moniinfi  I'osl  specially  engaged  a  musi- 
cal editor  as  an  ac'creditcd  and  formal  branch  of 
its  rstablishment. 

Music  )iad  by  this  time  made  great  advances 
in  its  outward  mechanism,  and  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  science  of  art-criticism  was  as 
(piickly  realized  as  it  v/as  imperatively  called  for. 
1'lie  popular  exhibition  of  great  art,  growing  out 
of  deep  knowledge  and  strong  feeling,  seemed  to 
create  increased  faculties  of  pcrccjition  in  the 
critics,  and  it  was  lioth  curious  and  interesting  to 
watch  the  novel  and  craving  desire  toseandi  into 
every  part  of  the  composer's  work,  and  faithfully 
to  record  the  new  truth  or  the  unfamiliar  emo- 
tion. No  ordinary  talent  was  required  to  lay 
open  the  secret  springs  that  guided  the  great  ar- 
tist in  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  remark  that  the  first  musical  editors  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  fulfilled  their  duties  with 
an  ability  and  a  sense  of  eciuity  and  propriety 
that  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  great  musi- 
cians of  the  day,  and  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

Among  the  original  troupe  was  Mr.  H.  F. 
Chorley,  who  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  and  his 
predilections  stands  forth  a  shrewd,  broad-seeing, 
and  thoroughly  honest  critic.  His  writings  have 
been  narrowly  scanned,  yet  no  one  can  point  out 
an  unworthy  or  base  thought  in  any  line  he  wrote. 
Considering  its  place  and  time,  all  fits  in  deftly 
and  honestly  ;  it  was  what  he  thought  then  and 
there  as  an  upright  and  unbiassed  journalist. 
AVhatever  he  may  have  said  or  written  on  artists 
and  art — whether  too  much  or  too  little — all  was 
truly  and  justly  done  as  far  as  the  writer's  means 
of  judging  would  permit.  Not  infrequently  his 
judgments  stood  alone,  for  he  never  feared  dis- 
senting from  his  contemporaries;  and  some  of 
these  judgments  he  has  lived  to  see  accepted  by 
the  public  and  verified  in  every  way  by  the 
course  of  events. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  t\\e.At]ienfctan,  Mr. 
Chorley  has  published  his  '-Musical  Recollec- 
tions," commencing  with  the  year  1830,  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this  work  he  had  given  to 
the  public  his  views  of  musical  life,  and  the  state 
of  musical  art  here  and  on  the  continent.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  sensational  about  his  writing, 
nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to  describe  a  scene.  Or- 
dinarily he  is  narrative,  didactic,  and  reflective; 
enthusiasm  is  not  his  line,  and  he  delights  rather 
in  summing  up  tersely,  quaintly,  and  sometimes 
sarcasticall)-.  Occasionally  he  is  somewhat  too 
dogmatic  ;  more  rarely  his  manner  verges  on  the 
supercilious.  Mr.  Chorley  generally  ignores  the 
church,  and  his  musical  standpoint  is  therefore 
the  opera.  His  writings  are  chiefly  historical 
notes  upon  the  progress  of  the  operatic,  as  seen 
in  the  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi, 
and  in  the  concatenations  of  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
and  Wagner.  He  takes  credit  for  having  at 
first  sight  discerned  the  merits  of  Gounod,  and  he 
has  uniformly  pressed  the  works  of  this  composer 
upon  the  attention  of  his  readers.  JIany  would 
not  agree  with  all  that  he  has  written  upon  Gou- 
nod ;  but  he  prophesied  the  success  of  the  Faust, 
and  as  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  he  has,  so  far, 
the  best  of  the  argument.  When  Mr.  Chorley 
first  came  before  the  public  as  an  operatic  critic, 
the  Italian  Opera  was  simply  a  grand  display  of 
song  ;  the  singers  ware  all  in  al',  the  band  was  of 
small  importance,  and  the  scenery  a  mere  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches.  Pasta  and  Malibran,  Ru- 
bini  and  Lablache.  cared  nothing  for  scenery; 
and  two  fiddles  and  a  bass  would  have  been  quite 
enough  for  all  their  wants  in  the  way  of  accom- 
jianimont.  There  was  no  Costa  and  no  Arditi 
in  those  days,  and  Pasta  would  probably  have 
treated  the  conductor  as  irreverently  as  old  Cra- 
mer addressed  the  obese  Doctor,  Philip  Hayes. 
Nursed  in  the  great  school  so  wondrously  perfect- 
ed by'Sontag,  Grisi,  Viardot-Garcia,  and  Jenny 
Lind,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Chorley  with  regard  to 
opera  singers  were  those  from  which  commonly 
there  was  no  appeal  ;  he  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
head,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Knowing  also, 
as  he  did,  the  greatest  pianists,  and   being   him- 
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fi'lC  no  mean  performer  on  tlic  instrument,  liis 
jml^ments  on  pianoforte  playini;  and  eomposilion 
were  received  witli  deferenee,  and  submitted  to 
withont  miirmnr;  in  faet,  in  tliosc  liranrln-s  of 
tlie  musieal  art  to  wliieli  lie  applied  himself  i\Ir. 
C'horley  was  a  most  skilled  and  competent  critic, 
and  ever  maiiitaincd  a  foremost  ])Osifion  amongst 
his  contemporaries.  Speakinn;  the  truth,  he  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  now  and  then  tlie  victim  of 
unjust  abuse,  and  the  paces  of  one  journal  were 
for  many  years  adorred  witli  periodical  sour  and 
virulent  para^raplis  bearinir  witness  to  the 
straight-forward  and  trulliful  character  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  .(/Ac/;(1'k/h.  If  Mr.  Chorley's  criti- 
cism be  occasionally  deficient  in  earnestness, 
preat  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  state  of 
the  art,  the  character  of  tlie  artists,  and  the  mind 
of  the  public.  In  Memlelssolin  he  had  full  op- 
portunity of  becoming;  acquainted  with  the  inner 
mind  of  a  f;reat  musician.  Hut,  JNIendelssohn's 
comet-like  appearance  lighted  np  the  heavens 
but  lor  a  moment ;  and  now,  th(5  very  firi^  and 
love  he  has  left  ns  in  his  music,  eoiuliictors  and 
performers  are  busily  enfraj^ed  in  obscuring;  and 
clestroyinj;. 

As  operatic  critic  Mr.  f'liorley  was  constantly 
riMpiired  to  study  conventionalities,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  <;ive  np  the  right  exerci.se  ol'  his  nnder- 
standitig  and  ad'eetions;  and  the  mass  of  musieal 
sounds  whicdi  assault  the  ears  of  the  journalist 
(luring  a  .single  season  is  certain  to  distress  the 
heal  and  also  harden  the  heart.  If  this  be  l)orn(^ 
in  mind,  little  exce|)tion  can  be  taken  eilh(U'  to 
the  spirit  or  I'.vpression  of  anything  he  has  writ- 
ten. W'e  congratulate  Mr.  Cliorlev  upon  I  lie 
position  he  has  attained  and  kept,  and  on  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  lu'ld  bv  everv  on{^  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having.  Our  best  wishes 
attend  him  in  his  ndirement — a  retireincnt  from 
which  in  the  interests  of  music  we  trust  he  may 
occasioually,  if  not  lVci|uently.  emerge. 


Clienxbini's  "Medea." 

It  is  ]ilcasnntto  reconl  the  success  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Mirliyi  of  ("^licruhini.  Iliijlily  as  it  isestecnu'd 
liy  good  judges,  it  lias  liitlierto  been  n  niyiii  to  the 
huge  majority  of  nmsiciaus  and  amateurs  iu  this 
country.  Even  in  Germany  it  is  liut  seldom  given, 
and  the  aunounccTiieut  ol'  J/.f/.ti  iit  ou<>  of  the  few 
theatres  which  still  |ircserve  it  in  tlicir  list  of  iniuie- 
dialely  avuilaljlc  operas  is  tcinplation  strong  enough 
to  induce  any  enthusiastic  tourist  with  a  leaning:  to 
wards  line  music  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  the  town 
wliicli  ciiu  hoast  of  such  a  theatre!  Tlio  chance  of 
hearing  Malia  even  tolerably  ]ilaycd  has  alwavslicen 
considered  too  precious  to  neglect,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  not  oerur  again  in  a  lifetime.  And  yet, 
strange  to  add,  every  one  lucky  eiiouuh  to  oli'tain 
that  clinnce,  comes  away  from  liic  ]ieiforiniiuce  lirm. 
ly  convinced  that  he  lias  been  lisicning  to  a  master- 
piece with  few  I'cpials,  and  perhaps  not  a  single  su- 
perior. Xoue  have  ever  thought  of  couijiarinL'  Miilm 
with  cidier  of  the  truiric  operas  of  Mo/.arl — hhmcnw 
<^v  /.a  <,'leiiiai:a(li  Tilo.  Its  loftier  merits  as  a  d:a- 
1  lie  coui]iosi!iou  are  denied  by  very  few  who  have 
iived  the  rare  op])ortnnity  of  testing  them.  How. 
a,  account  for  the  almost  ninversal  neglect  into 
which  it  has  fdleu '? — Iiow  eN|daiu  llie  fact  that, 
tlinugli  originally  cinnposed  for  the  Feydeau  iu  I'aris, 
it  is  never  to  be  heard  at  the  Opera  Coniirpie.or  indeed 
at  any  theatre  iu  France  '.  True,  some  time  a^o, 
there  was  a  talk  of  its  revival  at  the  I.nger  theatre  in 
the  liue  Lepelletier,  with  the  spoken  ilialogue  thrown 
into  accompanied  recitative  for  the  occasion,  by  I\r. 
Salvador  Chcruliini,  a  son  of  the  composer  ;  hut  llie 
recitative  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  design  fell 
through  Iu  the  country  where  Chcruliini  should  ho 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Florentines, 
as  tlie  greatest  pupil  of  the  great  Sarti — a  pupil  who 
tir  outstripped  liis  master — his  Media  was  never  pro- 
'iiiced,  though  another  Malca,  not  to  he  named  in 
'iinparison,  was  once  popular  all  over  Italy-  This 
-  the  .Media  of  John  Simon  Mayr.  an  Italianized 
r.  ivarian,  who  eomjioscd  upwards  of  seventy  operas 
I  iw  buried  iu  oblivion — the  same  Medea  to  which 
tlie  F.nglish  pulibc  were  Ibreed  to  pay  homage  by  the 
histrionic  genius  of  Pasta.  Cheruhini  never  heard 
^iiv  of  the  works  he  composed  for  Paris  sung  to  his 

■  ti    pliant,    beautiful    and    harmonious    language. 

1     It  iu  England,  where   we   have   transplanted  the 

'      ras  of  iMcyc'-hccr,  Aidier,  Spohr,  and  e\en  Ilale'vy 

the  Italian  stage,  and    where  the  love  for  what  is 

jmled  as  "classii-al"  is  so  genor.d    that    hnth   om' 
liiilian  lyric  llieatres  Ibund  it  CNpcdient  in   the  same 


year  (IS-'il )  to  appropriate  to  their  purposes  Fiddiej 
itself — the  aspiring  effort  of  the  most  aspiring  and 
uiieouipromising  of  musicians — no  thought  should 
ever  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  dramatic  composer 
of  such  repute  as  Cheruhini,  is  singular.  His  re- 
(piienis  and  ni.asscs  for  the  Chiu'ch  have  long  been 
received  and  admired  among  us  ;  while  his  operatic 
overtures  arc  familiar  to  frequenters  of  oreiiestral 
concerts,  wherever  orchestras  can  lie  found  sulheient- 
ly  well  trained  to  execnto  them  decently.  But  the 
operas  to  which  these  overtures  are  merely  preludes 
remain  unknown.  And  yet  they  have  been  warmly 
and  repeatedly  eulogized  by  authorities  looked  upon 
with  excellent  reason  as  trustworthy.  While  citing 
necthoven.  indeed,  a  contem]iorary  might  have  ad- 
duced Bcethovcn'.s  own  words  in  the  famous  letter 
about  the  Second  Mass— the  fact  of  which  having 
called  forth  no  ncknowdedgment  from  Cheruhini  was 
inexplicable,  imtil  accounted  for  by  the  other  fact  of 
its  never  having  reached  Cherufiini's  hands.  For 
though,  as  Mendelssohn  tells  us,  the  composer  of 
Mill, a  said  of  Beethoven's  later  music  "Ca  me.  fait 
cV(i««.r,"  he  entertained  a  genuine  respect  lor  the 
earlier  and  middle  productions  of  that  magnificent 
genius.  The  rest  were  perhaps  not  exactly  in  his 
sphere.  But  apart  from  Beethoven  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Germans,  there  are  those  at  home,  on 
whose  opinions  sulTicieut  reliance  might  have  been 
placed,  to  justify  loner  since  a  Irial  of  one  of  the  ope- 
ras of  ('herulhtii,  cither  iu  Italian  or  ICnjrlish.  The 
time  is  come  at  last,  however,  and  the  result  surpass- 
es what  could,  under  any  orditiary  circumstances, 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Mapleson  first  gave  us 
;1/<(A»<  in  ISO.").  In  ISfifi  and  KSGT  he  gave  it  us 
again  :  and  now,  in  ISGS.  we  are  once  more  happily 
favored.  Tlnuiks  to  .Mile.  Tietiens,  and  thanks  to 
Signer  Arditi — ipute  as  much  as  to  Mr.  Majdeson. 

.Since  ^fr.  Lumley  first  ventured  on  presenting 
Beethoven's  FidcUe/  in  an  Italian  dress,  no  such  event 
li.id  sigualizeil  the  history  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
as  ilic  production  of  Che'ruhini's  J\ledia  (In  ISG.'i)  un- 
der similar  circninstanees.  A  opera  belter  caleidat- 
cd  to  introduce  witli  dignity  this  eminent  master  to  n 
pubbe  hitherto  only  acquainted  with  his  dramatic 
music  by  report,  could  hardly  have  been  selecled. 
The  story  of  .Jason's  heartless  infidelity,  and  Medea's 
terrible  revenge,  was  just  suited  to  Cheruhini,  in 
whom  the  gift  of  flowing  melody  was  not  by  any 
means  so  cous|)icuous  as  thatof  dramatic  expression, 
and  whose  cenius,  always  soaiin-j,  could  seldom 
trracefully  lend  itf;oir  to  the  illuslralion  of  ordina'-y 
liiiman  character,  or  of  the  common  feelings  and  in- 
cidents of  ordinary  human  life — whieli  appears  even 
iu  his  ndinirablc  comic  opera,  Le.<  Ijeux  dn-mu'r'i. 
Happily  the  poet,  F.  B.  Holfmann— "Mebul's  IlofT- 
niami,"  chiefly  remembered  lor  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  M('lnil?s  music,  a  sort  of  literary  jaek-of  all-trades, 
who  wrote  verses,  criticism,  |)amphlets,  and  opera- 
books — follow-ed  Euripides,  rather  than  Seneca,  in 
bis  ])ortraiture  of  Medea,  and  ihus  atlovded  Cheruhi- 
ni an  opporlunily  of  pulling  forlh  a  giant's  strength. 
The  Medea  of  I^iripides  is  sublime,  even  amid  her 
cruel  acts  of  vengeance — a  woman  metamorphosed 
by  fite  into  an  inexorable  Nemesis.  She  is  not  the 
commnn|ilacc  fury  portrayed  by  the  lioman  philoso- 
pher, iu  that  dull  tragedy  which,  wiih  its  tedious  dcc- 
laniation.  prosy  rhetoric,  and  childisli  incantations, 
must  surely  have  been  read,  from  a  "presentation 
'^"P.^/'  I'y  Betronius  Arbiler.  who  was  otherwise  not 
Ihe  man  to  hold  ni)  Seneca  to  ridicule  under  the  cran- 
diloipient  name  of  Agamemnon.  The  tickle  .Tasou. 
chief  of  the  Argonauts,  hv  the  side  of  his  abandoned 
spouse,  looks  contemptible,  and  all  his  smoothfaced 
sophistry  fails  to  convince  the  spectator  that  bis  doom 
is  not  well  merited.  In  Crcon,  the  Corinthian  kintr, 
whose  daughter  is  the  cause  of  the  .alienation  of  .Ja- 
son's alToctions  from  the  Colchian  princess,  we  have 
one  of  those  lay  figures  peculiar  to  Greek  tragedy. 
In  I")irce,  the  talked-aliout  hut  never  present  Glauea 
ot  Euripides — the  Crcusa  of  Seneca — little  better 
than  a  nonentity  can  be  rccoLrnized,  her  dread  of  Me- 
dea ill  consorting  with  her  ready  consent  to  wed  the 
fuller  of  Medea's  children.  The  Athenian  iEireus — 
in  Mayr's /ft)r»(),  the  sentimental  adorer  of  Creon's 
daughter,  which  accounts  for  the  sympathy  he  shows 
for  her  rival — is  ha)i])ily  discarded  by  Clicrubini's 
dramatic  poet,  who  re.ally  could  not  have  fashioned 
him  into  anything  like  a  sliape  amenable  to  effective 
musical  treatment.  But  every  other  character,  as  in 
Euripides,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  one  command- 
in;;  jiersonage  of  Medea  ;  and  in  adopting  this  view 
of  the  Athenian  poet,  the  French  librettist  showed 
not  merely  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  hut  a  true 
instinct  of  poetic  beauty.  At  any  rate,  he  handed 
over  to  the  composer  a  classic  model  capable  of  the 
loftiest  treatment :  and  it  must  be  confessed  diat 
Cheruhini's  musieal  embodiment  riv.ils  the  antique 
conception.  In  points  of  less  si^nificanee,  wherever 
the //7)r(//o  of  HolTnian  incidentally  dilTers  from  the 
tragedy,  it  is  to  the  studied  advantage   of  the   musi- 


cian ;  and  :is  these  for  llie  most  part  are  biniied  to 
visible  re]ii*esenlations  of  v.Iiat  in  the  original  is  sup- 
|iOsed  to  take  place  bebiiid  the  scene,  there  is  no  vio- 
lation of  strict  tragic  decorum.  The  eelebralion  of 
the  marriage  riles  between  Diree  and  Jason,  Avith  all 
the  characteristic  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  jiar.ipher- 
nalia  of  the  temple,  the  canto  fenno  of  the  priests,  al- 
ternately taken  up  by  tlie  voices  of  men  and  women, 
and  ever  and  anon  niiujling  wilh  the  majestic  har- 
mony of  the  procession  march — the  wdiole  witnessed 
behind  a  pedestal  by  the  forlorn  Medea,  already 
breathing  vows  of  death  and  desolation — may  he  cit- 
ed as  an  example  of  w  hat  the  poet  has  done  for  the 
composer,  and  of  the  exlraordinary  skill  with  wdiicli 
the  composer  has  availed  himself  of  the  op|)ortuuity 
thus  presented.  There  is  not  a  more  splendid  or 
masterly  /?«((/.■  than  this  in  any  opera  that  could  he 
cited.  .Siioulini's  great  srene  iu  La  Vcslah  is  scarce- 
ly, in  comparison,  better  than  so  much  empty  noise. 

Tile  wliole  musical  setting  fijrili  of  Medea  proves 
that  (jlieruliini  bad  mentally  srasped  the  siihjcct  he- 
fore  putting  i)eii  to  jiajier.  He  has  presented  ns  with 
Euripides  in  music.  His  -Jason  is  ^veak  and  vacilla- 
ting ;  his  Dircc  is  a  ])ale  abstraction;  his  Creon  is 
abrupt  and  rugged  as  the  Scythian  kin":  of  Gluek  ; 
his  Medea  is  sublime.  Even  Neris,  Medea's  constant 
and  attached  follower,  has  an  air,  when  she  will 
follow  ilie  fM-tiines  of  her  mistress  to  the  end — "Ah  ! 
uos  licines  seroiit  couiinuues"  (we  tpiote  fVoiu  the 
oii^dual).  which  endows  the  character  with  a  strong 
and  touching  individuality.  Gluck  was  (jreek  in 
his  two  //j.'daaiies.  his  .Meisle,  and  his  O'/iAcV  ;  but 
Cheruliini  is  slill  more  supieinely  and  superbly 
Greek  in  his  Med.ti.  Not  one  of  Gluck 's  heroines 
flands  out  so  rock  like  as  this  marvellous  erealion, 
wdiieb  is  to  high  tragedv  what  Beethoven's  Fidelia  is 
to  ihe  drama  of  sentiment.  That  Beethoven  could 
have  given  us  a  Medea  it  is  hardly  safe  to  doubt,  ad- 
mitliii^-,  as  all  are  bound  to  admit,  that  ho  was  the 
Shakespeare  amou'_'  musicians  ;  but  wbellier  be  could 
(or  would)  have  east  his  heroine  in  that  scveiely  clas- 
sical mould  which  iu  Clieruliini's  creation  exhibits 
Ihe  daughter  of  ,'Eelcs  as  somclliintr  more  than  earth- 
ly—a veritable  descendant  of  the  sun— is  questiona- 
ble. Beethoven,  like  Shakespeare— all  of  wdiosc 
cliaraciers,  no  matter  what  they  say  and  do,  are  un- 
mistakable sons  and  daii;;bieis  of  F.ve — leaned  too 
lovin^dy  to  huiiiau  naluie  ;  hut  the  Medea  of  Cheru- 
hini, like  the  .Medea  of  bbiripides,  woman  as  she  ap- 
pears iu  her  iuijiassioned  moments,  shows  a  touch  of 
the  denii-t'od.lesi;  tlmt  places  her  apart  from  the  ac- 
tual s-plicie  of  humanity. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  iniisie  of 
Miilea  would  take  n])  far  more  space  than  can  be  al- 
lotted to  a  siiiLde  article.  Our  present  object  is 
merely  to  record  that  success  has  again  attended  an 
uneommonly  hold  ami  creditable  venture.  That  so 
poor  a  jirodiietion  as  the  Italian  M'd^a  of  the  Bava- 
rian .Mayr,  composed  in  1812,  should  have  superse- 
ded so  true  a  niasterpieco  as  the  French  Muleet  of  the 
Floieniine  Clieruhini,  composed  in  17'.17,  and  have 
held  the  stage  fir  nearly  half  a  century,  amiil  gener- 
al applause,  in  almost  every  considerable  town  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  existed,  is  one  of  those 
l>roh!ems  not  ease  to  solve,  and  which  alone  can  find 
precedents  in  the  hislory  of  the  musical  art.  It  af- 
fords an  instance,  among  many,  of  how  executants, 
particularly  singers,  have  been  regarded  as  every- 
tliinj,  while  what  they  were  appointed  to  execute  has 
been  slurred  over  as  of  small  importance.  Madame 
I'asta  created  and  estahlislied  the  Meilea  with  which 
the  last  halfcenluiy  has  been  familiar  and  yet,  illus- 
tiioiis  as  is  her  name,  who,  now  that  she  is  gone,  re- 
members, or  would  care  to  rememher,  a  single  bar  of 
the  opera  1  Mine.  Pasia  could  not,  it  is  true,  have 
sung  the  music  of  Cheruhini,  ndiich,  according  to  M. 
Feiis  and  others,  laid  the  seeds  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint that  ultimately  robbed  the  Theatre  Feydeau  of 
the  services  of  the  renowned  Mmc.  Scio  ;*  but  hap- 
pily there  is  still  a  singer  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  to 
whom  Medea  comes  as  readily  as  Fidelio.  No  per- 
formance of  Mile.  Tieijens.siiice  Mr.  J^umley  first  in- 
troduced her  to  the  puiilie  in  IS.'iS,  has  so  emphatb 
cally  stamped  her  as  a  crcat  and  genuine  artist.  Her 
Medea  must  take  a  liii:her  rank  than  her  Fidelio,  in- 
asmuch as  it  belongs  to  sublime  tragedy  ;  while  the 
music  of  Cheruhini,  still  more  trying  and  dilTiealt 
than  that  of  Beethoven,  requires  greater  skill  to  exe- 
cute, and  greater  physical  power  to  sustain  with  un- 
abated vigor  to  the  e'nd.  The  last  act  of  Medea— tma 
of  the  crrandest  last  acts  of  opera,  .ancient  or  modern, 
exhibits  Mile,  Tietjens  no  less  as  a  consummate  tra- 
gedian thanjas  a  consummate  vocalist  in  the  particu- 
lar school  to  which  she  belongs.  Each  gesture  has 
its  meaning,  each  accent  tellsr    But  in  .almost  every 

*  tVho.  npvortlicle?s.  v-ns  stronj;  cnoi1|\i  to  niit  in  tlio  .=uo- 
ccss  of  .m  op<"r.x  bv  the  same  compo^i-r  brcu::ht  out  tlirce 
years  Inter  ( IS  i7i— no  otlicr  than  Li$  Dfvz  Joiinicex—in  nliich 
Mine.  Srio  playcil  with  exiraoriliuary  success  the  part  of  Oou- 
ftance. 
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l.lhrr  )■<■  peel  \hf  piN  fonli II iiC'  nf  .Un/ni  ill  Her  M:ij- 
c-lv's  ()|H-i:i  is.'Nr.ili'iii.  'I'l)!'  .l.iM.ii  III  Si);  nor  IMiin- 
;;ia'i,  ihr  Dlii'c  III'  Mile.  n.,ui-i  iiiri-liT,  tlir  Xrlisiil' 
Mllu.  Siiili-ii,  iiiiil,  aliiivd  nil,  tliii  Ciiiiii  (if  Mr.  Siini- 
lov,  :iri'  llioroli;;lily  cllii-ii'iil.  'I'lic  iin  Iii'sHm  uthI  i-lio- 
riis  Mri'  riiiiliiii^  Irss  ilnin  s|iliniliil  ;  iiiiil  ll:c  iitnin'it 
crc'ilii  is  iliiu  til  Si;;iiiir  Anlili,  mil  mily  liir  llir  clli- 
oioiu  iiiiiiiiu'r  in  whifli  111!  liiis  ri'i'iiiiiiinil  :i  wmk  of 
iiliiuisl,  iinoxiiriiplcil  ililliiMillv,  Imt  lin-  tlii;  ilisirri't 
anil,  lit  llic  sMiiit-  litiic.  Tnu>iri:ni-like  inamK'r  in  wliii-h 
he  lias  sut  till'  spoki'ii  iliali)i_'uc  (an  inilispfiisalile  tile- 
ninnt  at  llio  Opera  Cuiniqiie)  tii  aeeinnpnnieil  recita- 
tive. Mr.  Beverly,  too,  has  supplied  some  appro- 
|iriiito  seenery  (very  iiiueli  in  ihe  same  slyle  as 
that  of  Mr.  Telliin,  in  ISI').')),  ami  llic  opera  is  alio- 
Cellior  well  put  upon  the  sta;,'e.  That  Mcdiii  will, 
like  /■'fdJitt,  lake  a  peniiancnt  plare  in  the  repertory 
uT  ller  .Majesiy's  Opera,  is,  we  ihiiik,  certain.  No 
iinfaniiliiir  work  was  ever  received  with  iiion' sponta- 
neous and  lUldispateil  approval. —  Linidoii  Tunis, 
Jtiiit;   1808. 


Mcllle.  Adelina  Patti's  Career. 

[From  the  ''I'lUI  Mall  Ciiizette,"  July  29th.] 

The  SL>ason  just  teiniinateil  at  tlin  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera,  allhou^li  on  tlie  wlmki  bv  no  means 
one  ol'  the  most  prosperous  in  the  liistory  of  that 
estalilishnient,  eoiili!  not  liave  enileil  more  bril- 
liantly than  with  tlu;  varied  combination  of  en- 
tertainments presenteil  the  other  niuht  "(or  the 
benefit  of  Mile.  Ailelina  Patti,"  ineliulina;  an  act 
fiom  Eo)iwo  e  Giulirlla,  an  act  from  Faiif^t,  and 
an  act  fi-om  La  Flr/lia  <h'l  ]ie(/q!i/ienlo.  In  eacli 
of  these  operas — the  first  two  of  recent  ^>rowlIi, 
the  last  about  a  ipiartcr  of  a  centiirv  old — Mile. 
Patti  has  earned  some  of  her  fairest  laurels;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  tlie  versatility  of 
her  talent  a  better  clioice  could  hardly  have  been 
made.  But  of  the  Juliet,  the  Margaret,  and  the 
Maria  of  Mile.  Patti  there  is  notlnnt;  new  to  say. 
Their  conspicuous  features  are  familiar  to  opera- 
{;oers  m  London,  and  their  merits,  vneal  and  dra- 
matic, are  unanimously  admitted.  No  more  need 
be  added  than  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
she  selected  li'om  Rmnco  e  GiuViella  tlie  first  act, 
containini;  the  lively  cavatina  in  wallz  measure, 
"Nella  calma  d'nn  bel  sOL'no,"  and  the  .so-styled 
madriiral,  "An;;iol  reijina,"  in  which  Juliet  and 
Romeo  first  exchange  sentiments:  from  FiiusI 
the  Garden-scene,  the  finest  and  most  jienuine 
passage  in  that  opera  and  probably  in  all  Gou- 
nod ;  and  from  La  Fir/Iia  del  Rcf/gimcnlo  the 
scene  at  which,  at  a  music  lesson,  accompanied 
on  the  pianoforte  by  the  Marchioness  of  Berken- 
fielil,  the  ci-dcfant  Vivandiere,  tired  of  the  re- 
straint imposed  upon  her,  and  eg;;ed  on  to  rebel- 
lion by  Sergeant  Sulpizio,  petulantly  tears  up 
her  music,  and,  substiluting  the  old  song  for  the 
new,  attacks  with  enthii.siasm  the  characteristic 
"Rataplan."  Eai/h  of  these  well-known  scenes 
was  done  to  absolute  perfection,  and  in  each  Mile. 
Patti  roused  the  audience  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  brilliant  waltz  (if 
Juliet  was  heai-tily  encored ;  the  same  compli- 
ment was  paid  lo  the  not  less  brilliant  "Air  des 
Bijoux"  of  i\Iargaret,  and  again  to  the  "Rata-, 
plan"  of  Maria.  Never,  indeed,  did  the  most 
popular  stage  sin^'er  of  the  day  exhibit  her  man- 
ifold gifts  and  accomplishments  to  more  striking 
advantage.  Her  principal  associate  in  liomcn  e 
Giidielta  and  FausI  e  Maigherila  was  Sig.  Mario, 
happily  in  his  best  mood  ;  and  thus  the'  first  in- 
terview between  the  "slar-crossed  lovers"  in  Ihe 
former  and  the  Garden-scene  in  the  latter  were 
represented  with  a  grace  and  truthfulne.ss  im- 
possible to  surpass.  To  crown  the  whole.  Mile 
Patti  gave  the  solos  in  "God  save  the  Queen" 
with  a  vigor  and  point  which  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  of  her  being  quite  as  conversant 
with  the  JCnglisli  languatte  as  with  her  own.  The 
evening,  in  short,  was  one  series  of  triumphs. 

Before  ihese  words  are  in  type  Mile.  Patti  will 
have  become  a  French  ni.arc'hioness  ;  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  a  nobleman  at- 
tached to  the  Imperial  Court  of  France,  having 
been  announced  to  take  place  this  raornins  at 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Catholic  Chapel  of" St. 
Mary's,  Clapham..Park.  It  is  not  our  usual  cus- 
tom to  pay  attention  to  such  matters;  but  as  it  Is 
possible,  though  we  trust  improbable,  that  this 
new  turn  of  fortune   may  sooner    than   later  de- 


|iiive  111.'  Italian  lyric  stage  of  one  of  its  bi-Ight- 
I'st  oniaii  enfs,  we  are  tempted  lo  refer  to  it,  and 
liutlier  1(1  take  the  0|ipoi'tunIly  of  briefly  reeapit- 
iil.iliiig  the  history  of  Mile.  Palli's  past   career  in 
I'iiiLdand.      Few  lovers  of  Italian  opera  can    have 
fiirgotlen  the  universal  regret   caused   bv  Ihe    al- 
most Midden  death,  at  St.  Pelersbnr^',  of  that  ad- 
mir.ilile  singer,  Mine.  Angiolina  Boslo,   in    Ajiril, 
18."i!).      ^Vilh  her  it  seemed  that  we  had   lost  the 
only  genuine  Italian  sojir.ino  on  the  Italian  stage, 
ller  place  was  ill  siip|ilied  at    the    Royal    Italian 
Opera  by  Mme.  Miolan  Carvalho,  too  essentially 
French  lo  aceomniodate    herself  readily    to    the 
Italian  style,  and  not   supplied    at    all    by    Mile. 
I/oIti,  or   bv    any  other    singer    upon    whom,    in 
1S,"j9  and  1S60,  Mr.   Gye  could    lay  hands— ad- 
niiiilng,  as  we  must  in  fairness,  tlie  practised  tal- 
ent of  Mme.  Peiieo.  who  belonued   rather  to   the 
(irisi  ihan  to   the   Bosio    school.     A    year    later, 
however,  the  mejnorabh^  \'ear  of  the  second  series 
of  Mme.    (irlsi's    "Farewell    Performances,"  the 
year  of  the  closin?  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and 
of  Mr.  Mapleson's  first  adventure  as  a  director  of 
Italian    0|iera    (at  the    Lyceum),    when    things 
looked  dull  and  unpromising   enough   at    Covent 
Garden,  a  new  phenomenon  suddenly   appeared. 
That  phenomenon  was  Adelina  Patti,    who,    un- 
heralded by  anv  pndiminary  flourish  of  trumpets, 
on  the  14tli  of  May,  18G1,  took  operatic   London 
by  storm.     Nobody,   in    fact,  except  those  whose 
special  business  it  is   to    occupy   themselves  with 
musical  matters,  at  home   and  abroad,  had   even 
heard  of  her.     The  opera    was    L(j    Souiiamhida^ 
and  when  the  Amina  of  the  evening  tripped  on 
the  stanre  to  impart  the  fulness  of   her  joy  to  her 
associates  in  the  melodious  recitative,  "Carecora- 
paune,"  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise. 
She  looked  like  a  mere  child,  slight  in  form   and 
diminutive  in  stature — somethinc  from   which   to 
expect  great  things  would  be   absurd.      And  that 
no  one  expected  great   thinn-s    was  evident  from 
the  ijeneral  apathv  of  the  house.     But  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  recitative  the  ice  was  broken.     No 
such  voice  had  been  heard  since  the  voice  of  An- 
siolina   Bosio    w.as  silent,    and  no    such  singing. 
This  was  eonfirined   in   "Come  per  me    screno  :" 
and  as  the  opera    proceeded    the  audience  grew 
warmer  and    warmer.     The    Redroom-seene.   to 
old  opern-rroers   almost  revived  the  days  of  Mali- 
bran,  and  the  "Ah  non   giunge,"  that  most  Tn\)- 
\m-mif  n(  finrdes — according    to    the    manner,  so 
essentially  difl^erent  from   the  manner  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  in  which  certain  admired  Italian 
composers  express  rapture — put  the  seal   upon   a 
triumph  as  indisputable  as  was  ever  gained   bv  a 
dehidanle.      The  dav  after,  the  papers  were   loud 
in  her  praises;  and  it  was. as  true  of  Mile.   Patti 
as  of  Lord  B\'ron  that    one  morning  she    awoke 
and  found  herself  famous.     In  the  same  year  the 
new    singer    pla\'efl    Lucia    with    great    success, 
though   with    hardly    so    much    as    followed    her 
.A.mina,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — she  was  not 
the  consummate  actress  she  is  now;   Violetta  (La 
Trariatn')  :   Zerlina   (Dim  Ginrnnni),  on    one  of 
the  "Grisi  farewell  nights."    effectively    eclipsing 
Mme.  Carvalho.  who  hid  plaved   Zerlina  in   the 
earlier  part  of   the  season;  Martha;   and   Rosina 
(II    Bnrbici'c),    again    casting    her    predecessor, 
Mme.  Carvalho,  into    the  shade.      All   this    time 
her  vogue  was  increasing.     Fach  part  earned  for 
Mile.  Patti  a  step  onward   in   public    estimation, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,    as   Schumann  said 
on  the  apparition  of  Schubert's    first    trio,    "Die 
Welt  gl'inzt  wieder  frisch" — for  the  management 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  all  events. 

That  ]\rile.  Patti  was  the  abiding  "star"  of  the 
season  lSfi"2  may  well  be  imagined.  Neverthe- 
less, she  added  only  two  parts  to  those  we  have 
enumerated — Norina  (Dnn  Pasqtiale)  and  Dino- 
rah.  in  the  opera  so  called  ;  the  latter  a  perform- 
ance ii)  all  respects  so  remarkable  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  understand  why  it  has  never  been  repeat- 
ed. No  such  impersonation  of  the  dreamy  and 
romantic  heroine  of  Meyerbeer's  charming  pasto- 
ral as  thatofJllle.  Patti  has  been  witnessed  since 
Dinorali  was  first  produced  in  London,  under 
Meyerbeer's  own  superintendence,  in  1S59.  In 
186."  Mile.  Patti  brought  four  new  parts  to  her 
already  extensive  repertory — Leonora  (II  Tro- 
rafore),  Ninetta   (La  Ga":a  Ladra),    Adina  (L'  | 


Kli.drd'Aiiinn).  and  Maria  (Ln  Fdjlia  dd  ]!i,/ 
i/iiiir'iilii).  riie  first  and  second  of  these  .she  has 
apparently  abandoned,  alihough  both  created  a 
marked  impression  ;  but  Adina,  the  ([ueen  of 
village,  coipiettes,  has  always  been  one  of  her 
most  piipidar  as  it  is  one  other  most  original  and 
highly  finished  impersonations;  and  few  ama- 
teurs can  look  back  without  regret  to  those  even- 
ings on  which  Donizetti's  most  genial  opera  could 
be  heard,  with  Patti,  Mario,  and  Konconi,  each 
incomparable,  In  three  of  the  leading  parts,  and 
nothing  wanting  but  a  Tainburini,  as  a  Recruit- 
ing Sergeant,  to  make  the  performance  perfect. 
In  18G4,  Mile.  Patti  was  ayain  the  favorite  and 
most  constant  attraction,  notwithslanding  a  new 
and  formr.lalile  competilor  in  ]\Ille.  I'auline  Luc- 
ca, who  on  this  her  first  proliation  served  the 
manager  as  she  has  more  than  once  served  him 
since,  and  to  whose  unex|)lained  disappearance 
the  public  was  indebted  for  Mile.  Patti's  Marga- 
garet — a  Margaret  to  put  all  other  Margarets  out 
of  court.  This  was  the  only  new  character  at- 
tempted by  Mile.  Patti  in  18i!4.  She  performed 
it  no  less  than  eight  times,  six  times  with  the 
flaxen  head  dress  to  represent  the  traditionary 
chci-e/iire  of  Goethe's  poetical  creation,  and  twice, 
still  more  winningly,  with  the  head-dress  for 
which  she  is  beholden  to  nature.  In  18G.5,  Mile. 
Patti  essayed,  for  the  first  lime  In  England,  the 
part  of  Linda,  in  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chmnoiini. 
During  the  previous  winter  all  I'arls  had  been  in 
ecstasies  with  this  latest  assumption  of  their  fa- 
vorite's; and  as.three  years  before, Paris  had  unan- 
imously endorsed  the  opinion  of  London  about  the 
merits'of  Mile.  Patti,  it  was  agreeable  now  lo 
find  London  in  its  turn  endorsing  the  opinion  of 
Paris.  Mile.  Patti  tried  no  other  fresh  character 
in  180.5.  In  1SG6,  as  Caterina  in  L'ElnUe  du 
Nnrd.  she  presented  us  with  a  musical  Caterina 
equal  to  that  of  Mme.  Bosio  (the  original  in  Lon- 
don), and  a  dramatic  Caterina  superior  to  that  of 
Mme.  Bosio;  while  her  Annetta,  the  cobbler's 
wife,  in  the  somewhat  trivial  Crhplno  e  la  Ca- 
viare of  the  brothers  RIcci,  added  yet  another  to 
her  long  list  of  comic  impersonations;  one,  too, 
which  must  always  be  vividly  remembered,  if 
only  for  the  dance  at  the  end  of  Act  2,  executed 
with  such  engaging  grace  and  quietude,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  series  of  brilliant  vocal  pas- 
sages— a  Inur  de  farce  that  would  have  gone  far 
to  keep  even  a  feebler  production  than  this  same 
Ofiera  on  its  legs.  .4bout  .lullet,  inthe  Italian  ver- 
sion of  M.  Gounod's  Ramca  et  Juliette,  the  one 
character  added  to  Mile.  Patti's  list  I"  1S67, 
enongh  has  been  rcently  said  to  absolve  us  from 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  repeat  that  it 
exhibits  her  genius  and  talent  in  their  ripe  ma- 
turity, and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhi- 
bitions of  the  modern  Ivric  drama.  A  more  ideal 
embodiment,  indeed,  of  one  of  oiar  great  drama- 
tist's most  poetic  creations  could  not  easily  be 
Imagined. 

In  the  season  just  expired  not  a  single  new 
(■haracter  has  been  assigned  to  Mile.  Patti,  al- 
though we  were  promised  Elvira  (/  Piirilaiii'), 
Gilda  (Fif/aletta).  and  the  unknown  Giovanna 
d'Arco  of  Verdi  ;  but,  happily,  there  is  always 
something  fresh  and  engaging  in  her  delineations 
of  parts  however  familiar.  Her  career  has  been 
as  honorably  industrious  as  it  has  been  unllormly 
successful.  Richly  endowed,  she  has  not  the  less 
perseveringly  studied  to  attain  the  perfection  of 
detail  indispensable  to  true  art,  and  the  defects 
observable  udien  she  first  appeared  among  us 
have,  with  laborious  and  resolute  striving,  been 
conquered  one  by  one.  Her  voice  has  grown 
richer  and  more  flexible  through  constant  use — 
a  proof  that  its  use  has  been  legitimate  ;  her  vo 
callzatlon  is  as  fluent  and  correct  as  it  is  brilliant 
and  expressive.  As  an  actress,  both  in  the  comic 
and  serious  range  of  characters,  she  has  reached 
that  acme  of  perfection  which  makes  acting  seem 
no  acting  at  all,  but  rather  truth  idealized.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  natural,  graceful  and  spontane- 
ous than  her  comedy,  nothing  more  deeply  felt 
and  touching  than  her  tragedy.  In  short,  she 
now  presents  to  us  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  lyric 
artist. 

Mile.  Patti  was  born  at  Madrid,  April  9,1843, 
and  is  therefore  in  her   twenty-sixth  year.     Her 
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parent?,  botli  Ilalian,  and  botli  exeroising  tlie 
same  profession  as  lierself,  loft  Eiiro|H_-  wl}en  slie 
was  fcarcely  a  year  old,  and  lirr  l]i\t  successes 
were  obtained  in  America,  \orlIi  and  South, 
wbere  slie  was  already  famous  before  she  came 
to  En;,dand.  It  lias  been  justly  said  that  while 
Europe  has  sent  many  famous  dramatic  sinners 
to  America,  in  sendinf;  us  Aileliua  Patti  the  New 
VVorlil  has  amply  paid  off  its  debt  to  the  Old. 
Should  we  lose  her  now,  we  shall  lose  that  wliich 
the  Italian  lyric  stage  can  ill  spare. 


Marriage  of  Mile.  Patti. 

Tlie  much  dcliMted  ((uestion  whether  ;\Ille.  Adcli- 
na  I'aiti  would  really  marry  a  man  .nfter  all— anil  a 
marquis  to  hoot— or  whether  slie  wuuld  cleave  to  lior 
old  intention  of  wcdiliut;  Art  only,  was  liiiidly  set- 
tled on  Woiluesilay  by  the  iierl'onnance  of  ihe'  cere- 
mony. The  wediiing  took  place  on  Wednesday — 
that  is  to  say  the  second  instalment,  the  religious 
ceremony.  French  law  requires  ihe  perliuinance  of 
a  civil  prnccdure.  the  |iulilicMiii)ii  of  hiinns  and  regis- 
tration of  the  contract.  The  liauus  had  been  pah- 
lished  at  tlie  Mairic  du  Premier  Arrondissement, 
Paris;  the  contract  was  signed  on  Monday  at  the 
Krcnch  Consulate  in  the  city.  His  Crace  liie  Duke 
of  .Manchester  and  Mr.  Co'^ta  were  ihe  witnesses  of 
the  contract  for  Adclina  Patii,  and  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auverguc,  wiih  .M.  Mure,  the  Secretary  of 
the  French  hanlms.sy,  ofliciated  as  ti'mninx  for  dio 
marquis.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  French  law  this 
contract  is  liinding,  hut  not  so  with  relation  to  the 
Church,  and  the  religimis  service  was  therefore  per- 
formed yesterdnv,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
Chqiliam  Park  Road.  Althougii  as  much  privacy 
had  Iiccu  exercised  as  possible,  the  marriage  nf  a  pop- 
ular prima  donna  coidd  not  take  place  widiout  its 
being  kiuiwu.  The  chapel  was  tlierefoie  cnmpletciv 
filled,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  collccteil  at  tlie 
exterior,  unable  to  penetrate  iiUo  the  eddlrc.  The 
C;hurch  was  ornamented  in  the  usual  style  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  plenty  of 
flowers  on  ihe  altar,  and  ph-niy  of  lighted  candles 
also.  Besides  the  seats  reserved  before  the  altar  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen,  there  were  scats  in  the  body  of  (he 
building  kept  for  those  friends  wdio  were  invited  to 
tjie  ceremony.  The  entram-e  of  the  bridesmidds, 
four  in  nuudier,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  crowded 
chapel.  They  were  dressed  in  wdnie  with  blue 
wreaths  Miouud  the  heail,  blue  rihaiuls  rouml  the 
neck,  and  blue  sa^ihcs.  The  entrance  of  the  bride 
herself,  aecoiup:iuied  l.y  her  father,  Signor  Patii, 
created  the  liveliest  interest  among  the  spectators. 
She  wore  a  while  satin  dress,  covered  by  a  lace  veil, 
wdnch  fell  over  her  person.  She  wore  the  orauge- 
blossours  consecr.iled  to  hymeneal  cclebriilious,  and 
a  green  wreath.  She  looked,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
extremely  pn-tty,  and  though  very  pale,  slie  wore  a 
sndle  on  her  lace.  She  at  oiu'e  inoceeded  to  the 
priedien  prepared  for  her,  and  knelt  before  the  al- 
tar, 'flic  bridegroom  is  not  like  a  Freuchmau  in  a])- 
pearauoe.  lie  is  fair  in  complexion,  about  the  mid- 
dle height,  well  made  and  sullicieutly  good-looking. 
lie  was  acconipinned  by  the  French  .Ainbassador, 
Prince  de  la  Tour  d'.\uvcrgne,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  .Mine,  and  other  friends.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Sii;nor  .Marin,  Mine.  Grisi,  and 
three  of  her  children,  Sienor  Tanlialieo,  Signor  Cos- 
ta, Jlr.  Gye,  Ntr.  Snaknsch,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several 
others  connected  with  the  opera  bouses.  The  brides- 
maids were  Mile.  Leuw,  Miss  Maria  Harris,  Jllle. 
Rita  di  Candia,  and  .Mile.  Zau/.v. 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  very  short  one,  not  occupviitg  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  of  cour-e  in  tlie 
Latin  tongue,  like  ail  the  ceremonies  of  that  Cluirdi. 
When  the  bridegroom  endowed  ihe  bride  with  all  his 
worldly  goods,  and  placed  the  iiold  ring  on  her  lin- 
ger, they  retired  IVoiu  ihe  churcli  into  the  vestry-room, 
where  the  registers,  hoib  civil  ,tui1  ecclesiastical,  were 
signed  hy  llie  bride  and  bridegroom  and  four  wit- 
nesses, three  of  whom  were  the  Prince  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  the  Puke  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Mure. 
When  the  parties  returneil  into  the  cliiirch  the  mar- 
riage mass  w.as  celebrated,  the  bride  accompanying 
the  priest  attentively,  with  her  Praycr-hook  before 
her.  The  bridegroom,  or  rather  the  husband,  for 
such  he  now  was,  did  not  have,  jierhans  he  did  not 
require,  the  accompaniment  of  a  manual  nf  pravcrs. 
The  celebrant  of  the  marriage  ceremony  and  also  of 
the  mass  was  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Plunkel't  (sou  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingal).  assisted  hy  the  Revs.  V.  F.  Burke 
and  Clarey.  'I'lie  mass  occupied  much  more  time 
than  the  marriage.  It  was  the  ordinary  low  mass  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  hut  being  a  marriage 
one,  the  nuptial  blessing  was   given  during  its  cele- 


bration. After  mass,  the  bridal  party  proceeded 
down  the  church,  the  principal  persons  receiving  the 
congralulatiotis  of  their  i'riends.  The  Marquise  de 
Caux  kissed  Mme.  Grisi  and  her  daughters,  uud  the 
Marquis  shook  hands  with  his  friends.  The  bride 
looked  extremelv  interesting  after  the  ceremony,  and 
l'ierha]is  not  less  lovely  than  ^vlien  as  an  aitist  she 
lecentlv  went  through  a  similar  ceremony  as  Giuli<f- 
in  in  Gounod's  opera.  The  newdy  married  cou[>Ie 
drove  olf  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

The  wedding-breakfast  was  given  at  the  residence 
of  Mile.  Adclina  Patti, Pierpoint  House,  Athens-road, 
Clnpham-paik.  About  sixty  guests  were  invited.  A 
huge  tent  was  iiitched  in  the  garden,  and  gaily  deco- 
rated wdtli  the  flags  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  KnLdand, 
and  the  United  States,  the  countries  in  --vhich  the 
fame  of  t!ie  gifted  artist  had  been  estahlishcil.  "The 
Health  of  the  Marquis  and  .Marchioness  de  Canx" 
was  proposed  hy  Air.  C  L.  Gruneisen,  wdio  gave  a 
short  skelch  of  the  career  of  the  prima  donua  since 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Ilalian  Opera,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly also  on  the  virtues  of  the  arlist,  which  had 
won  for  her  so  many  friends  in  private  life.  The 
toast  was  received  wdth  great  enthusiasm. 

The  marcpiis  and  luarchioness  left,  town  in  the 
evening  for  Paris,  on  iheir  way  to  Ssvilzerland.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  ensuing  month  Mme.  Adelina 
Ihitii — UfY  that  will  continue  lo  he  her  professional 
name  so  long  as  she  remains  on  the  stage,  wdiich 
will  he  for  two  years  more — will  appear  at  Ham- 
burgh for  twelve  representations.  In  October  she 
will  re-appear  in  Paris  uulil  Deeeniber,  and  will  ihen 
go  for  two  months  to  St-  I'elershurg,  reluming  to 
the  French  capital  to  complete  her  euj;agemeutat  the 
Italian  Opera  House  up  to  May,  when  she  will  again 
visit  ihis  country  for  ihe  Hoyal  Ilalian  Opera  season. 

The  ages  of  the  newdy-married  couple  were  given 
as  twenty  five  for  the  bride,  and  forty-two  for  the 
bridegroom.  —  Lond.  OrrhrMrn,  Ari'j.  1. 


Music  on  the  Common. 

The  showers  of  tlie  dng-days  have  so  disturbed  the 
legiilarily  of  the  concerts  given  hy  ihe  city  to  Us  peo- 
ple this  year,  as  to  .somewdiat  iulerfere  with  ilieir  ef- 
fect. When  almost  every  evening  desigualed  for  ihe 
series  has  hoeii  signalized  hy  a  jiouriug  rain,  and  al- 
most every  concert  actually  given  on  ihe  Common 
has  been  ihat  of  a  postponement  from  some  previous 
aunounceiucnt.  it  is  natural  that  ihe  public  should 
lose  tlie  run  of  tlie  euiertaiiimeuts,aiul  thai  many  who- 
enjoy  them  the  most  should  miss  an  occasional'  per- 
formance. .Still  no  concert  has  been  given,  we  be- 
lieve, without  Ihe  aiiciidance  of  thousands  of  atten- 
tive men  and  women,  from  the  classes  who  spend  the 
wliole  year  in  the  city,  and  to  wdiom  the  summer 
brings  no  mountain  rambles,  no  rural  vacations,  no 
wider  glimpses  of  the  l.eauiy  of  nature  than  iliose 
wliich  our  Common  and  I'ulilie  Garden  alVoid.  How 
material  a  henelit  these  concerts  on  the  public  domain 
at  the  pnhlic  wisl  have  produced,  liow  great  is  their 
value  as  educators,  morali/.crs  and  civilizers  of  the 
mass  of  humanily  drawn  together  in  the  city,  ihe  poet 
and  philosopher  rather  llian  the  statistician  must  tell 
us.  Certainly  no  observer  who  has  mingled  with 
the  throng  which  fills  the  grassy  amphitheatre  about 
the  stand  on  these  occasions  can  denv  that  their  in- 
tluence  is  mainly  for  good.  Everybody  knows  what 
miraculous  powers  are  attributed  lo  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic,and  wliat  fiighlful  ihiiiL'S  the  man  wdio  has  no  music 
in  himself  is  tit  for.  Hut  there  is  something  more  in 
these  nssemhlies  than  the  strains  that  floal  from  bra- 
zen mouths.  People  are  letnpted  out  of  iloors,  which 
in  ilself  is  no  slijiht  thing  in  the  case  of  those  who 
live  crowdeil  totjelher  in  lioiues  wdiere  everv  breath  is 
laden  with  poison.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  tliey 
are  mcmhei's  of  a  great,  liberal,  public  spiiited  com- 
munity. They  are  stimulated  to  .'ociabiliiy.  They 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other,  and  each  is 
sliowii  bis  neighbors  in  their  hajipiesi  phase.  Thev 
are  taught  the  nobler  lessons  of  that  democracy  un- 
der which  we  live,  anil  which  in  the  sellish  bustle  of 
a  great  city  is  apt  to  luescul  ils  baser  side  uppermost. 
But  all  these  things  arc  iticulealed  uneonsciouslv  ; 
and  the  one  thing  for  which  the  people  come  out,  the 
single  common  sympathy  wdiicb  bif.ds  Ihem  all  to- 
gether, is  the  concert  provided   hy  the  municipality. 

The  experience  of  successive  summers  brings  some 
lessons  as  to  the  details  of  these  cnlerlainments, 
wdiich  may  he  spoken  of  without  a  suspicion  of 
grumbling  over  what  is  in  general  vcrv  wiselv  ad- 
ministered. The  annoying  and  pcisistent  rain- 
storms of  which  we  have  spoken  give  us  the  first 
hint  :  and  it  is  the  same  already  pur  forward  in  thc<e 
columns  as  to  the  time  of  the  annual  militia  encamp- 
ment. In  llieorv  our  summer  extends  from  May  to 
September;  in  fact  the  chary  New  England  elininte 
cuts  it  much  shorter.  The  "pious  fraud  of  the  alma- 
nac" of  wdiich  Jlr.  Lowell  speaks  extends  into  the 
first  moiiih  of  it,  ar.il  the 


■Mank  ami  sniifBing  d.a.vs 
That  miike  us  hitter  at  our  neightiors'  sins" 

intrude  themselves  into  that  month  which  he  calls  iho 
pearl  of  our  year,  before  she 

'from  .':nnip  southern  ambush  in  the  sky 
With  one  great  gush  of  blogsom  storms  the  world.'' 

From  the  moment  thus  happily  described  we  have 
real  summer,  liut  only  until  August  brings  our  rainy 
season,  wdien  siijouriiers  in  the  country  Hud  them- 
selves shut  iiitii  homi'-sick  prisons,  and  every  picnic 
come  to  an  unlimelv  end.  It  is  not  in  the  dog-davs, 
but  in  their  jircdccessors  of  July,  when  the  earih  al- 
most hisses  with  heat,  andfvening  with  its  sea  breeze 
is  the  precious  oa^is  in  the  dreary  desert  of  a  dav  in 
the  city,  and  when  nobody  need  fear  a  wellinir,  lhat 
the  concerts  should  add  to  the  charms  of  the  ("'om- 
mon.  The  jiolicy  wdiich  leaves  these  long  twilights 
unoccupied,  and  postpones  ihe  heginniug  of  the  se- 
ries to  the  verge  of  August,  is  surely  capable  of 
amendment. 

The  hour  of  the  concerts  might  also  he  changed  to 
advantage.  When  the  conccrls  were  inauguiaicd. 
three  years  ago,  they  began  at  six  o'clock.  People 
complained,  and  willi  good  reason,  that  thev  follow- 
ed too  sharjdv  upon  the  (dose  of  the  working  dav. 
But  eight  o'idock  seems  as  great  an  error  in  the  op 
posite  direction.  The  loveliness  of  carlv  eviuiing, 
the  level  ravs  of  the  sun  t:ilding  the  tops  of  the  elms, 
the  harmonv  of  music  anil  twili^hi.are  all  Inst.  The 
great  attraction  nf  promenading  in  the  paths,  meet- 
ing friends  and  liii'liiig  sulijccis  for  talk  in  the  dis- 
covery of  fimiliar  faces,  is  all  saiailiced.  The  lurk- 
ing pickpecket  and  those  wdio  find  darkness  a  cloak 
for  vice  are  ihe  oiilv  gainers.  The  music  lu^gius  as 
the  darkness  falls;  and  after  ihe  first  jiicee  or  Iwo 
Ihe  concert  might  as  well  be  given  at  uiidniLdit  for 
all  that  can  be  seen.  The  interval  hclweeu  seven 
an<>  nine  o'ldnek  is  in  every  way  bi-irer  ;  iiiiiiiiii;  as  it 
does  the  beauijes  of  sunset,  the  scriuijly  of  the  twi- 
light hour,  and  the  eradiial  liiihiing  up  of  the  shirs, 
or  the  L'cnllc  coiniiii:  moon,  duriiiL'  the  last  ball  of 
the  programme  and  the  return  home. 

Another  iniprovenient  is  that  -iiggesled  liv  the    at- 
tendants at  theinnccrts  themselves,  wluui    ihey  L'leet 

i  with  hearly  welcnmc  and  relinquish  with  reluclauce 
any  air  of  established  and  finiiiiar  popularity.  Ii  is 
casv  to  sneer  at  popular  music,  and  lo  exalt  the  ed- 
ucaiion  of  the  carlo  he  derived  fioin  li-iening  to 
classical  or  intricate  compositions.  Bui  while  the 
common  pcojile  are  the  listemrrs  lo  the  concerts  on 
the  Common,  ntid  the  class  udio  patronize  the  •^reat 
organ,  the  opera  and  ilie  oraiorio  are  away  at 
Sw-amjiseott  and  Mount  \\'ashingtnn,  ihe  preferimccs 

I  of  the  pntmbir  bean  have  a  riLdit  lo  he  consulted. 
The  I?ritisli  army  in  the  Crimea  tbund  in  ".Vniiie 
Laurie"  a  cheerint:  and  insidrimr  inlliienei;  worth  as 
miudi  to  its  cflicieiiev  as  a  re  cnfnreeiiieni  of  half  a 
dozen  brigades;  and    ihe    work    of  tunes  which  like 

!  that  ha\-c  a  living  and  actual  nieaniiig  to  every  heart 
is  much  mnre  direi'i  in  the  [irninniion  of  gooil  man- 
ners and  ijood  morals  than  the  frivolities   of  a  corus. 

'  caiiou  of  galops,  waltzes,  redowas  and  noisy  marelies, 
such    as  mav  properly    be    infused    ffir    variety,    hut 

,  ought  never  to  he  made  the  extdusive  stamt)  of  an 
eveninir's  proirramnie. — BoMon  Dnilij  Adiy-rliser 
.I1/7.  It. 


Sacred  Music. 

i:v  iii;Nny  C-  i.i  NX. 
In  our  juvenile  days  we  remenilier  sitting  at  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  of  a  serious  lady,  when  an  orL'an 
in  the  street  hcL'ati  to  peal  forth  the  most  doleful  suc- 
cession of  sounds  ever  put  together  hy  mortal  in  the 
most  excruciating  niom<uiIs  of  his  grief.  t>ur  in\ol- 
iinlarv  ex;iression  of  horror  at  the  infliction  was,  hnw- 
ever,  iinmeiliately  sueceefh'fl  hy  abject  coutiition  for 
the  utterance- of  any  opinion  upon  Ihe  conqiositiou  ; 
for  we  were  angrily  told  that  it  was  "sacred  music;" 
and  therefore  it  was  not  to-  he  expecteil  that  we 
should  derive  any  agreeable  sensation  from  hearing 
it.  Even  in  these  early  days,  this  frank  cotitession  of 
the  mission  of  "sacred  music,"  appeared  strani^c  to 
us.  We  had  been  tanght  to  believe  that  reliei(^n  was 
the  solace  of  man  during  his  brief  sojourn  ifion  the 
earth — that  his  moments  of  sadness  were  made  li.ip- 
pier,  and  even  his  moments  oPgladness  tempered  and 
subdued  by  the  bcuiL'n  influence  of  his  pure  and 
steadfast  faith.  If,  we  reasoned  with  ourselves,  re- 
ligion he  really  compounded  of  gratitude  and  hope, 
how  can  this  be  religious  music  ;  for  assuredly  the 
onlv  gratiiurle  we  felt  w-as  when  it  had  ceased,  and 
the  onlv  hope  it  raised  was  an  intense  one  that  we 
should  never  hear  it  again.  Years  have  rolled  ou 
since  then  :  but  who  can  ever  forget  these  early  im- 
pressions ;  and  who,  indeed,  can  even  doubt  that 
much  of  the  feeling  we  have  mentioned  still  lingers 
with  a  large  number  of  the  middle  classes?  Are 
there  not  many  persons  who  w ill  li>ten  with  resigna- 
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lion  to  compositions  contnining  not  even  tlio  perm  of 
rolifrions  ins|iir;Uion,  jiroviilrfl  ilioy  ;irp  U>\(\  that  llie 
word  "s;iciTd"  is  (^{^[I'livcil  upon  liir  titlr-piif^r  '!  And 
il'lliis  cliiss  exist,  is  it  not  likely  tli:it  it  will  lie  lihcr- 
iiUy  supplied  with  the  nrliclo  it  requires?  VVei^l, 
the  coniiioser,  wiis  once  nsked  why  he  did  not  write 
!iny  more  openis  :  "Ah,"  he  iinswereJ,  wiili  n  si^h, 
"I  :ini  ijettinf?  olil  :  I  have  no  more  ideas;  I  now 
only  wrile  (Miurcli  Musie."  IC  our  renders  ask  for 
sotne  specimens  of  the  indlvirlu.als  who  are  satisfied 
wilh  the  mere  outward  sendilanee  of  a  faith,  let  them 
search  even  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  they  will  he  at  once  assured  of  their 
existence.  Wo  select  one,  which  ap]icared  a  short 
time  since. 

TO  l)R.\PERS'  AS.SIST.1NTS.— WANTIiD.  a  Young  Man,  of 
OUri.st.i:in  principles,  to  dress  fancy  milliiuTy  ami  .silk  wimlows 
for  a  lirst-class  pusliing  house  of  fjusiuess.    Apply  to — . 

It  would  be  curious  to  cni|uiro  how  this  immacu- 
late young  gentleman's  Christian  principles  are  to  ho 
shown  in  action.  Beinj;  fully  impressed  with  the 
vanity  of  worldly  display  and  undue  love  of  finery, 
how  can  he  do  violence  to  his  feelings  by  dressins 
"fancy  millinery  aiid  silk  winilows"  wilh  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow  '.  A(;ain,  is  not  a  "pushing"  house 
of  business  rather  opposed  to  his  avowed  principles  of 
|ioaee  and  good-will  to  all  mankind  1  Why,  this  is 
positively  advertising  for  a  martyr. 

While  serious  words  can  pass  for  religion,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  sombre  notes  should  pass  for  re- 
ligions mnsie  ?  It  may  be  asserted  that  sacred  music 
must  not  be  frivolous  :  certainly  not ;  but  that  is  no 
leason  that  it  should  be  depressing.  No  one  can  say 
that  Handel's  air,  "I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liv- 
eth,"  foi  in.stanee,  is  secular  ;  but  the  music,  so  far 
from  expressing  despondency,  is  as  instinct  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  pure  and  confident  hope  as  the 
words  to  which  it  is  allied.  Composers  who  l«nve 
true  religion  in  their  hearts,  give  earnest  expression 
to  tlieir  faith  through  the  medium  of  music  wliich 
sliall  move  the  feelings  of  others  in  sympathy  with 
their  own  ;  but  mere  writers  for  the  religious  market, 
to  be  serious  must  be  dull  ;  and,  the  trick  of  "sacred" 
harmonics  once  learnt,  any  amount  of  religious  mu- 
sic can  be  thrown  off  in  aiiy  given  time. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Sir.  G.  A.  Macf\irren.  in 
one  of  his  articles  on  the  "Music  of  the  English 
Church,"  that  the  singing  of  hymns  to  the  popular 
tunes  of  the  day,  "has  been  acted  upon  with  wanton 
extravagance,  reckless  alike  of  all  effect  and  of  all 
consequence,  save  that  of  giving  a  passive  pleasure 
to  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  of  gaining  a  momentary 
popularity  for  the  local  praetiser  of  the  svslem." 
Here,  indeed,  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  dull- 
ness of  wliieh  we  have  been  speaking;  but  let  ns  take 
another  extract  from  the  same  article  before  we  com- 
ment upon  this  significant  fact.  "The  tnne  of  Miss 
Ann  Cailey's  Hornpipe,  so  called  because  that  fa- 
vorite of  the  public  was  wont  to  dance  to  it,  was  orig- 
inally sung  by  the  same  versatile  performer  in  Kane 
O'Hara's  dramatic  piece.  The  Golden  Pippin,  as  a 
song  named  'The  Guardian  Angel ;'  this  name  gave 
it  sulKcient  odor  of  sanctity  for  Madan,  the  popular 
)ireacher  of  the  Lock  Chapel,  to  include  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  hymn-tunes,  where  it  first  figured  under  the 
less  pious, and  far  less  significant  title  of 'Helmsley.'  " 
Mr.  Macfarren  afterwards  speaks  of  the  tune  called 
"Rousseau's  dream,"  which  was  a  dance  in  a  comic 
opera  ;  and  "Pilgrims  of  the  Night,"  an  unmitigated 
French  dance  tune,  as  two  good  specimens  of  secu- 
lar airs  which  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Could  more  positive  proof  than  this  be 
aJduceil,  that  the  confiding  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion (however  rigid  they  may  be  in  their  uneducated 
notions  upon  religions  music)  will  listen  most  de- 
voutly to  secular  strains,  provided  only  that  they 
have  been  properly  sanctified  by  a  sacred  title. 

But  it  is  not  by  thus  desecrating  the  Church  that 
we  would  desire  to  introduce  music  of  a' less  lugubri- 
ous character  than  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  early 
part  of  our  remarks.  AVe  know  that  secular  tunes 
are  usually  inse|iarably  united  in  the  mind  with  sec- 
ular ideas  ;  and  compositions  therefore  written  to  sa- 
cred words  should  always  spring  from  the  raind  of 
one  who  (like  the  grand  old  church  compo.sers)  can 
glorify  in  notes  the  faith  in  which  he  believes. 

But  our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  define  what 
music  is  admissible  for  our  Protestant  Church  ser- 
vice, as  to  speak  of  that  which  should  be  fitly  intro- 
duced into  the  fainily  circle.  Presuming  on'the  ig- 
norance ol'  the  public,  a  large  trade  has  lately  been 
carried  on  it!  wdiat  may  be  called  "Sabbath  music  ;" 
and  in  the  interest  of  true  art,  as  well  as  true  religion, 
it  is  good  that  this  subject  should  be  properlv  venti- 
lated. We  can,  of  course,  have  no  objectiori  to  the 
works  of  the  true -writers  for  the  Church  being  in- 
eluded  in  such  a  selection  ;  but  when  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  these  are  garbled  portions  of  movements, 
teken  at  random  from  various  composers ;  short 
pianoforte  pieces,  with  interpolations   introduced  by 


the  bungling  "arrnngcrs  ;"  and  airs,  which  by  some 
saereil  title,  are  made  to  look  religious ;  with 
vapid  and  tedious  vaiiations,  (so  that  vanity  and  de- 
votion may  be  simullaneously  appealed  to)  we  think 
it  high  time  that  a  warning  voice  should  bo  raised 
against  a  system  so  pernicious  in  its  effects.  The 
best  specimens  of  real  sacred  music  lie  around  us  all, 
and  are  to  be  jnirchascd  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  Why,  then,  have  recourse  to  bundles  of 
heterogeneous  materials  labelled  "Sunday  Firesides," 
or  "Holy  Recreations  ?"  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  and  many  others,  have  supplied  us 
with  works  which  require  no  cdilorial  dressing  np  to 
fit  them  for  the  "firesides"  of  all  who  feel  that  relig- 
ious words  can  only  be  united  to  religions  music  by 
those  chosen  few,  who  are  impressed  with  the  sacred- 
ncss  of  their  trust. 

But  it  would  be  good,  if  possible,  to  widen  our  col- 
lection of  such  music  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  compositions,  which;  if  not  named  "sacred"  by 
the  composer,  are  no  less  capable  of  producing  the 
truest  feelings  of  devotion.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Macfarren  (as  we  have  already  said)  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  words  to  which  music  has  been  originally 
set,  will  intrude  themselves  upon  the  mind  whenever 
the  notes  are  heard  ;  but  we  particularly  wish  to 
enforce  the  fact  that  instrumental  compositions 
have  no  such  charactts*  originally  stamped  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  certain  "social  surroundings" 
may  have  clung  to  luany  of  them  ;  but,  abstractedly, 
the  character  of  a  composition  is  determined  by  the 
feeling  it  expresses.  Some  of  the  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  many  of  Bach's  works,  and 
several  of  Mendels.sohn's  "Liedcr  ohne  Worte,"  for 
instance,  are  truly  religious  ;  in  proof  of  which  Gou- 
nod has  written  an  "Ave  Maria"  to  Bach's  first  pre- 
lude, in  C.  The  admission  of  such  works  as  tliese 
will  tend  materially  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Sunday 
evening  musie.  Our  opening  remarks  as  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  anything  sacred  must  be 
absolutely  dull,  will,  wo  are  sure,  be  endorsed  by  .all 
who  have  true  religion  in  their  hearts ;  and  to  such 
only  we  appeal.  The  subject  has  the  deepest  inter- 
est; and,  to  those  who  can  calmly  reflect  upon  it,  the 
truth  must  be  obvious,  that  as  a  man  is  not  necessa- 
rily religious  because  he  is  serious — so  music  is  not 
necessarily  religious  because  it  is  doleful. — Norello's 
Mttsicai  Times, 


'  ^{m^\]h  lauriml  of  |lnsk. 

BOSTON,  AXTOUST  29,1808. 

Annual  Congress  of  Musicians  "of  the 

Future." 

In  this  hot  and  lazy  period  of  "suspended  ani- 
mation" in  our  own  musical  world,  and  while  the 
mountains  and  the  seashore  are  moro  attractive 
than  the  best  of  music,  the  journalist  naturally 
looks  abroad.  Even  the  London  summer  season 
is  now  over.  Nor  is  there  much  of  interest  in 
Paris,  beyond  the  dry  details  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations and  concimrs  of  the  Conservatoire. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  summer  solstice  seems 
to  warm  the  "Zukunft"  element  into  life  ;  it  finds 
its  cliiefe.st  opportunities  in  the  dogdays,  and  holds 
then  Iiigh  festival.  Wagner  and  Liszt  and  Bii- 
low  seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way  of  late. 
The  Leipzig  Neiic  Zcitsciirifl,  founded  originally 
by  Robert  Schumann,  and  once  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  fine,  fresh  insight  and  sound  criticism  in 
music,  seems  now  almost  entirely  preoccupied 
with  Waguer  worship.  The  two  great  Festa  of 
the  new  church  of  late  have  been  the  perform- 
ance, at  Munich,  of  the  "j\I'ei>'lcrsiitger  von  Niini- 
herg,"  (of  which  we  have  copied  some  accounts), 
and  more  recently  the  five-days  Congress  or 
Convention  of  the  principal  apostles  and  disci- 
ples at  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  Probably,  for 
one  who  wished  to  form  some  clear  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  new  school,  and  what 
amount  and  quality  of  musical  creative  fiiculty 
or  genius  there  might  be  among  its  more  active 
members,  it  would    have    been    well   worth    the 


while  to  be  present  during  those  five  days.  But 
as  we  were  not  lliere,  we  pro[)Ose  to  translate  a 
good  portion  of  the  daily  report  of  proceedings, 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  and  by  its 
friends, — of  course  without  endorsing;  its  opinions. 
Sliould  we  find  dissenting  criticisms,  also,  which 
give  internal  evidence  of  weight  and  of  sincerity, 
we  may  draw  from  them  afterwards.  Meanwhile 
we  begin  with  the  Nciw  Z'  itschrift  fiir  Hfusit,  of 
.July  24. 

The   Tonkdenstleh-Vebsammlung   in   Ai-ten- 
buec,  from  the  19x11  to  the  2.3d  of  jult, 
l.?G8. 
The  Congress  was  opened  on  Sunday,  July  10,  at 

11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  a  musical  performance  in  the 
Briklcrkirche.  Bach's  Motet :  "Jesu  weine  Frcude," 
was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Musik-direetor 
Riedel,  of  Leipzig  ;  the  choruses  by  Riedel's  Verein  ; 
the  soli  sung  by  the  ladies  Anna  Dreehsel,  Clara 
Martini  and  Marie  Gutschebauch  from  Leipzig,  the 
Court-opera  singer  Schild  of  Dresden,  and  Herren 
Albert  Goldberg  of  Brunswick  and  George  Hensehel 
ofBreslau.  The  pithy  work  of  the  old  master,  with 
its  unshakeable  joy  of  faith,  clad  in  panoply  of  iron 
rhythms,  defying  all  opposition  and  all  obstacles,  was 
rendered  in  the  exemplary  manner  well  known  to  uS 
Lcipzigers ;  the  usual  excellences :  clearness  and 
certainty  of  technical  execution  in  detail,  expressive 
shading,  fine  plastic  phrasing,  and  live  common  ap- 
prehension and  feeling  of  all  co  operating,  here  too 
failed  not  to  surprise  the  listeners.  .  ■  . 

The  oral  opening  of  the  meeting  followed  about 
noon,  ill  the  Aula  of  the  Gymnasium,  through  the 
president  of  the  Union,  Dr.  Fr.  Brendel,  who  pro- 
nounced the  customary  words  of  greeting.  Then 
Counsellor  Oswald  Slarbach  expatiated  with  admi- 
rable oratory,  enchaining  the  audience  by  a  strain  of 
uninterrupted  inspiration,  on  "The  regeneration  of 
dramatic  poetry  through  music."  The  speaker  made 
the  only  possibility  of  raising  the  Drama  out  of  its 
present  decline  to  depend  upon  going  back  to  the 
Greek  dr.ama  with  its  harmonious  cooperation  of  poe- 
try, music  and  dancing  ;  to  this  the  historical  course 
of  the  separate  development  of  these  arts  points  al- 
ready as  an  inevitable  necessity  ;  while  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  won  through  the  develop- 
ment of  these  arts  singly  will  be  so  much  help  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  drama  in  the  complete 
sense.  This  stirring  address  was  met  with  unani- 
mous applause. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  nnder  Riedel's 
direction  again,  and  in  the  Briiderkirche,  occurred 
the  first  concert  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
works  performed  were  the  Ecqniem  by  Berlioz,  and 
Liszt's  Thirteenth  Psalm  ;  the  choruses  again  by  Rie- 
del's Society,  the  tenor  solos  by  Hcrr  Schild,  and 
No.  5  in  Berlioz's  work  by  several  solo  singers,  male 
and  female,  selected  from  tiie  meeting. 

The  Reejuiem  by  Berlioz  had  never  been  performed 
in  full  but  once,  namely  in  Paris.  That  heretofore 
there  has  been  no  pressing  call  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  work  in  Germany  may  be  owing,  p.avtly  to 
the  extraordinary  demands  it  m.akes  in  point  of  exe- 
cution, partly  to  the  peculiar  difHculty  which  Ger- 
mans have  in  understanding  this  composer.  Only 
Riedel's  Verein,  some  years  ago,  in  Leipzig,  in  one 
of  its  regular  sacred  concerts,  brought  out  its  first 
movement.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  was  not  to 
be  got  over  in  the  present  performance  without  some 
re-arrangements.  Berlioz  prescribes  nn  extraordina- 
ry strength  ot  orchestra  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Dies 
irrr,  10  kettledrums,  4  tamtams,  10  pair  of  cymbals, 

12  horns,  4  cornets,  16  trombones,  2  tubas,  4  ophi- 
cleids,  16  trumpets,  &e.  The  instruments  are  to  be 
divided  into  five  orchestras  :  one  principal,  and  four 
accessorv.  Could  the  forces  have  been  got  together, 
the  room  would  have  been  wantincr,  and  a    far  larger 
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liiill  wmilil  have  been  icquircd  for  llic  acoustic  ef- 
loi-t.   .  .  . 

Tlio  impression  of  llic  wliole  work  was  a  powerful 
one  ;  in  parts,  as  iu  Dlis  inr,  Uri  trunenikc  nutjcsln- 
lis,  and  tiie  Srinchu,  it  wasstartlina-,  piercing  thcoujli 
marrow  ami  bone  {iliirch  H/ark  mid  Ban — We  should 
think  so  !)  About  certain  particulars,  to  he  sure,  unu- 
sual conceptions  of  the  text,  audacities  of  st)de,  un- 
heard of  means  of  expression,  opinions  may  have 
been  divided  ;  many  a  liearer  may  have  had  liis  si- 
lent reservations  or  have  uttered  them  aloud  ;  the 
very  originality  of  the  music  may  have  struck  one 
strangely  in  the  beginning  ;  yet  by  the  genial  direct- 
ness and  consistenc}*  of  style,  with  which  it  artisti- 
cally and  objectively  embodies  so  iiecnliar  a  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  and  piescnls  it  as  an  unbroken 
plastic  wdiole,  it  carries  with  it  a  certain  satisfying 
conviction  for  all  unprejudiced  hearers,  whose  hearts 
and  minds  are  open  to  the  eternal  import  of  all  Art 
in  spite  of  unaccustomed  forms.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  understanding  of  Berlioz  lies,  as  Brendel  has 
said,  in  the  mixture  of  French  and  German  elements 
by  which  his  artistic  character  is  marked.  Berlioz  is 
the  first  Frenchman  who  has  taken  up  into  himself 
elements  of  German  life  and  feeling,  and  thus  shown, 
a  depth  ofarlisiic  concciitiou  never  before  heard  of 
among  his  counlrymcn;  only  this  deep  feeling  ap- 
])ears  more  as  the  pervading  fluid  of  a  jiiriurcsr/iic- 
pDclic  creative  activity;  it  does  not  stand  forth  so  in- 
dependently, so  purely  centred  in  it«rlf,  in  such  spe- 
cific ethic  form,  as  in  the  German  Art,  but  in  the 
form  of  the  French  "f  </.;//"  in  the  noblest,  deepest 
sense  of  the  wnnl.  His  way  of  creating  is  incessant- 
ly (/^/cc/Zcc  ;  his  mtisieal  fancy  draws  its  vital  fire 
from  a  poetic  piclurcworhl  conceived  with  glowing 
energy  and  carried  out  into  the  least  details.  All  is 
steeped  in  poesy  ;  hence  the  grandeur  of  the  poetic 
cDuecplion,  the  transporting,  irresistible  momentum 
of  his  creations,  the  power  of  characterization,  as 
well  as  the  warm  and  glaring  realism,  v'^c.  These 
traits  pervade  all  of  B's  creations  ;  but  in  the  Rfqiiirm 
tiiere  is  especially  a  loftiness  of  conceptioti,  a  plaslic- 
itv  hordeiing  U[)on  an  irrin  precision  of  form,  an  orig- 
inality, a  wealth  and  variety  of  musical  invention,  a 
shaping  cnergv  and  sine  ina<terv  of  the  entire  teclini- 
cal  imiterial,  \\'hich  mn^t  compel  the  unconditional 
respect  even  of  bis  strongest  adversary.  Moreover 
each  division  of  the  whole  trans])orls  you  into  a  cer- 
tain ])eeuliar  atmosphere  ;  it  has,  as  somebody  ex- 
pressed it,  its  frharacteristic  local  color,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing it  fri>m  the  other  jiarts.     •*'  ^  * 

Berlioz,  In  all  appearance,  expressly,  consciously 
develo]is  the  textual  contents  of  each  single  sentence 
iu  a  dramatical  progression,  or  has  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  text,  a  definite  scenery  iu 
mind,  so  that  one  feels  templed  to  regard  the  move- 
ments iu  a  certain  sense  as  acts.  U'bus  the  Ihts  inc 
is  so  laid  ocit,  that  one  chorus  )iart  begins  in  a  rather 
moderale  movement,  the  others  gradiiallv  associate 
themselves  to  it  in  ever  (|uicker  rhythm,  restlessly 
and  anxiously  hurrying  an{l  crowding,  while  single 
iustrniTiental  piu'ases,  now  ca'-ural,  now  like  obsti- 
nate motives  recurring,  resound  in  the  midst  of  all 
like  signs  and  warnings  of  the  last  judgment  near  at 
hand,  until  with  its  majestic  terrors  it  breaks  in  itself. 
The  entrance  of  the  strongly  set  brass  corps,  as  well 
as  of  the  combined  male  voices,  answered  in  a  repeat 
by  tlie  female  voices  in  cauL-ri,  has  an  indescribably 
overjiowcring  and  startling  ell'eet.  One  can  imagine 
from  it  what  a  crushing  eftect  the  piece  ■would  have 
il"  executed  in  its  original  form,  o!)ser\  ing  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  author  in  legard  to  the  groujiing 
of  the  executive  body  ! 

To  give  those  unae(piainled  with  tlie  work  an  idea 
of  the  iron  cousisteiuT  and  plastic  form  above  re- 
ferred to,  wo  may  call  attention  to  the  (j^tiid  sum  ?/i/.s-tr 
tunc  <//c/»n;s?,  in  which,  to  the  song  of  the  tenor  solo 
the  instruiuental  bass  delivers  the  main  theine  of  the 
Dks  iiif  inicirupled  by  jeuiscs,  while    an    oboe    sup- 


ports the  vocal  melody  with  expressive  declamatory 
accents,  so  that  all  speaks  the  most  eloquent  .and 
searching  language. — On  hearing  the  L'.icrijmosn  with 
its  broad  and  edifying  style,  never  fatiguing  the  inter- 
\  est,  lis  weighty  phrasing  and  its  mighty  climax  to 
tlie  end,  many  a  person,  who  knows  Berlioz  by  hear- 
say only  as  a  vague  poelizer  and  a  composer  specu- 
lating upon  instrumental  eflfocts,will  have  found  him- 
self agreeably  disappointed. — Very  peculiar  in  de- 
sign is  the  Ojj'wiotium  (which  B.  himself  entitles 
"t'liorns  of  souls  in  purgatory").  The  purely  musi- 
cal principial  role  is  here  assigned  to  the  body  of  in- 
struments, which  unfold  a  rich  contrapuntal  life, 
while  the  cooperation  of  the  chorus  limits  itself  to 
two  notes  forming  a  little  motivo  and  returning  peri- 
odically. In  a  word,  every  movement  surprises  you 
anew  by  the  originality  of  the  conception  and  the 
significance  of  the  musical  treatment.  But  what  a 
brilliant  coloring  is  spread  over  the  Saurtu^!  '■^■-  '-   * 

The  writer  goes  on  to  lament  the  exclusion  of 
such  "epoch-making"  works  as  this  ol'  Ijcrlioz 
from  the  programmes  of  "law-giving"  Art  institu- 
tions, and  thinks  it  enough  to  make,  any  one  be- 
come a  pessimist  and  fault-finder  generally.  But 
here  we  must  take  leave  of  him,  reserving  for  tlie 
next  time  what  he  lias  to  say  about  the  Psalm  by 
Liszt. 


;\[it  L.  If.  SouTii.M'.D,  the  well  known  composer 
and  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thor- 
ough of  American  musicians,  is  about  to  lake  leave 
of  Boston,  where  he  has  won  a  high  and  finally  a  lu- 
crative position  in  his  profession,  to  reside  henceforth 
in  ISaltimore.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  pre- 
side there  over  the  formation  and  growth  of  an  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute. So  important  and  promising  a  field  of  labor 
was  not  to  be  declined,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Southard's 
love  for  Boston,  and  the  keen  sense  which  will  bo 
fidt  hero  of  Ids  loss. 

The  new  ]iosiiion  is  one  which  he  is  to  build  up  in 
a  great  measure  for  himself;  but  he  will  have  the 
Peabody  fund  behind  him,  and  he  enters  upon  the 
work  with  the  best  assurances  and  sympathies  of  all 
the  friends  of  music  and  of  generous  culture  in  Balti- 
more. The  plan  is  a  large  one ;  it  is  not  merely  to 
buihl  U]i  a  musical  school,  or  what  is  here  called  a 
Conservatory,  but  it  is  to  educate  the  luihlic  taste,  to 
establish  concerts  of  a  classical  and  high  order,  to 
make  the  masterworks  and  models  of  musical  art  fa- 
miliar. ^Tr.  Southard  personally  will  be  chicily  oc- 
cupied with  this  latter  and  higher  function  ;  by  the 
arrangement  of  orchestral  concerts,  oratorio  perform- 
ances. i.^c.,  and  by  lectures,  critical,  historical,  testhet- 
ical,  as  well  as  by  initiating  i)lans  of  organization  and 
by  general  oversight,  he  will  seek  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  institution,  and  mould  the  mnteri.al  he  finds  to 
work  with  to  a  high  end.  Thus,  iu  the  matter  of  in- 
strumental concerts,  he  already  finds  fiiur  or  five 
small  orchestras,  whose  members  are  willing  to  be 
united  under  his  direction,  so  as  to  make  up  an  or- 
chestra not  far  from  the  size  of  that  of  our  Symjdiony 
Concerts,  wiih  which  to  educate  the  ear  and  sense  of 
musical  form,  first  by  the  model  Symidionies  of 
Haydn  and  ^Mozi'.rt,  then,  gradually,  the  grander  in- 
spirations of  Beethoven.  Scbuliert.  and  the  rest.  AVe 
shall  not  despair  of  the  hnjallii  of  Baltimore,  if  it  bn- 
coiue  a  musical  city  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Southard,  by  large  gcncr.rl  culiuro  and  by  intellec- 
tual tore  of  character,  as  well  as  musical  accomplish- 
incnts,  goes  well  fitted  to  the  task  ;  he  is  a  man  in 
earnest  and  his  aim  is  high,  and  all  must  bid  him  | 
God  speed  in  a  mission,  which  it  is  so  creditable  to  1 
Baltimoreans  to  have  ctVered  to  him. 

Milton  G.  Pope.  The  newspapers  have  publish-  | 
ed  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death,  by  drowning,  on 
the  iSnd  inst.,  of  this  young  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  among  the  clerks  in  the  music  store 
of  our  luiblishers,  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  The  sad 
event  occurred  in  Campton,  N.H.,  on  the  Pcmjnige- 
wasset  river,  where  he  was  spending  his  short  summer 
vacation.  Young  Pope  was  the  son  of  Pev.  Rufus 
Pope  of  Hyannis,  Mass.  His  .age  was  twenty-three. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  his 
eniidoyt'rs  and  associates. 


Newport,  11. 1.  Among  the  pleasant  .solicitations 
of  this  lovely  place.during  a  fortnight's  stay,  we  found 
some  of  a  musical  character.  Miss  Ai.idk  Toi-i>, 
the  wonderful  pianist,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  there, 
and  Ijcsides  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
fashionable  world,  has  twice  played  in  public.  First, 
she  generously  lent  liei-  aid  to  a  very  successful  con- 
cert of  two  lady  amateurs,  residents  of  Newport,  and 
created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  her  playing  of  a 
piece  by  Patf — "Balfe"it  was  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme !  Some  classical  pieces  for  two  pianos  were 
finely  played,  we  understand,  by  the  fair  concert-giv- 
ers. But  lor  that  occasion  we  were  too  late.  On  Jlon- 
day  evening,  the  17th,  Miss  Topp  gave  her  own  eon- 
cert,  in  the  Acailemy  of  Music,  assisted  by  the  violiu- 
ist,  from  New  York,  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta,  whose  un- 
clean yet  pretentious  playing  of  the  hacknied  sort  of 
show  ])icces  ("Carnival,"  &c.),  might  as  well  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Miss  Topp's  own  playing  was 
superb,  and  of  her  very  best,  although  the  caprice 
an.l  uncertainty  of  "Fashion"  gave  mortifying  proof 
of  itself  by  small  attendance.  The  enthusiasm  and 
applause,  however,  of  the  lew  hundieds  who  were 
])resent,  was  of  the  sort  tiiat  inspires  sure  hopes  for 
another  trial.  And  we  hear  that  influential  ladies 
have  already  taken  the  thing  in  hand  and  made  the 
success  of  a  second  concert  sure  beyond  pcradventure. 

We  also  heard  an  opera  in  Newport.  "Shanahan's 
Opera  House"  is  the  classical  name  of  the  now  tem- 
ple of  Thcsi)is !  We  heard,  and  saw,  a  worse  per- 
formance of  Ar /■V«/.sf-7i«7;  than  we  had  ever  sup- 
posed possible  ;  it  was  so  bad  ;ts  to  be  almost  amus- 
ing,— ipiite  so  iu  the  Incantation  scene.  There  was 
Frederici,  to  be  sure,  ils  charming  as  over  in  the  part 
of  Agathe  ;  and  Himmer  was  not  ijad  as  Ma.x.  But 
the  Aennchen  was  a  screeching  chorus  singer;  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids  w-ere  a  forlorn  set  of  women, 
who  sang  solemnly  and  .seemed  to  feel  their  misery  ; 
the  litinters'  chorus  was  mostly  sung  by  Max  and  Ot- 
tocar  (.Stcinccke),  aided  by  horns,  the  rest  of  the  men 
being  '//-''ca  dummies  ;  the  orchestra,  of  about  a  doz- 
en instruments,  was  loud  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  num- 
ber; and  think  of  jolly, fat  Hcrr  Midler  as  the  Caspar! 
Maiilm,  the  next  night,  we  arc  told  wont  better. 


OuciiKSTit.M,  Music  ix  Boston. — The  list  we 
copied,  in  our  last,  of  novelties  jicrformed  in  the  New- 
York  orchestral  concerts  during  the  jiast  four  years 
has  Icd-us  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  ca.se  in  Bos- 
ton. Here  the  list  for //.jti  years  is  quite  as  large  and 
(jtiito  as  interesting,  ami  contains  the  belter  piart  of 
the  New  York  list.  In  the  Symphony  Concerts  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  the  following 
works  have  been  heard  here^for  the  first  time  : 
Sk.ison  of  1SG.")-(;. 

.Schumann's  "Abendlied,"  arranged  by  .foachim. 

Overture  to  ".Anacreon,"  Cberubini. 

Polonaise  in  7^,  for  piano,  Weber,  transcribed  with 
Orchestra,  Liszt. 

Overture  to  "Genovcva,"  .Sebumann. 

Piano  Concerto,  in  G,  op.  ns,  i*eethoven. 

Symphony,  in  C,  No.  2.   Schumann. 

Chorus  of  Dervishes,   from  "Puins  of  Athens," 
Beethoven. 

Overture  to  "Fierabras,"  Schubert. 

Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojoso,    B   minor,    op.  .|.", 
for  idano  with  orchestra.  Mendelssohn. 

Toccata  in  F,  arr.  by  Fsser,  Bacli. 
ISCG-T. 

Piano  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  Schumann. 

Piano  Concerto,  F  minor,  op.  14,  Hensclt. 

Piano  Concerto.  F  sharp  minor,  N.  Buigniiiller. 

Symphony  in  V)  minor.  No.  4.  Scliumann. 

Overture  to  " f.es  Al'-nrj'iiiq'^s,"  C'lieiubini. 

Piano  Concerto,  No.  2,  B  flat,  Beethoven. 

Symphony  ("the  French")  in  T>,  Mozart. 

Aria  (Contrallo)  :  "Erbarme   dich."   with    violin 
obbligato.  from  the  Passions-nutsiJ:,  Bach. 

Hondo,  op.  29,  p.iano  and  orch-,  Mendelssohn. 

Concert  Aria  :  ".\ba  tcmcr/'  with  violin  obbligato, 
Mozart. 

1SG7-S. 

Overture,   "  \Ve;!ie  des  Ilauses,"    in    C,  op.    124, 
Beethoven. 

Overture,  "In  the  IliL'blands,"  Gade. 

Overture  to  "Medea."  Cberubini. 

Alto  Aria,  "Wohl  eucb,"  from  a  Cantata,  Bach. 

Concerto  for  two  Pianos,  Mozart. 

Symphony,  in  G,  Haydn. 

Overture,  "Ossian,"  Gade. 

Piano  Concerto,  No-  1,  in  C,  Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  1,  Mozart. 

Triple  Concerto,  in  C,  op.  ."iG,  Beethoven. 
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In  tlio  Orchestral  Union  Cont-erls  wc  liavo  liail 
during  lljc  snino  time  : 

Concert  Ovcrtnrc,  iii  A,  .Julius  Iiiclz. 

Overture  to  "Medea,"  )!ari,'iel. 

Overture  to  "Das  Ilclinlelir,"  jrenJelssolin. 

Symphony  in  15  tint,  No.  4,  Gado. 

Overture  to  "Lc:  Francs  Jui/rs,"  Berlioz. 

Concerto,  fur  clarinet,  .T.   Uietz. 

Overture  lo  "Pionysins,"  Norhort  Burgmiiller. 

Suite,  in  E  minor,  F.  Lachiier. 

UndnishcJ  Symphony  in  15  minor,  Scliuljcrt. 

To  these  ailil  ilic  two  following  works  first  brought 
to  ridtic-e  licre  in  the  great  Feslival  of  last  May  : 

Ivefonnaiion  Symphony  (posth.),  Mendelssohn. 

Pi.iiio  Concerto,  in  E  flat,  Liszt. 

A  Monster  OitCHESTRA.— In  the  late  Tonkiinst- 
ler-Versammlung  (Meeting  of  Musical  Artists — 
mostly  of  "the  Future")  at  Altenburg,  a  Iier/uiem 
by  Berlioz  was  performed,  in  the  orehestraiion  of 
which  no  powerful  instrument  except  the  steam  "Cal- 
liope" appears  to  have  been  omitted.  In  the  Di'cs 
cm  the  hand  included  16  kettledrums,  4  tamtams  or 
gongs,  10  ]iairs  of  cymbals,  12  horns,  4  cornets,  16 
trombones,  2  tubas,  4  ophicleids.  16  trumpets, &c.(!  !) 

GoTTSCiuLK  in  Buenos  Attses.— Here  is  a 
charming  specimen  of  the  hifululin  rhapsody  which 
follows  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  this  sensational 
pianist.  A  London  paper  translates  it  from  the 
French  Art  Musical,  which  reproduces  it  from  the 
Nacioiial  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

".-l;)r//4//i. 

"A  rumor  was  being  circulated  since  early  morn- 
ing that  Gottschalk  was  to  arrive,  and  the  "railway 
station  was  literally  obstructed  by  a  crowd  anxious 
to  see  this  great  artist. 

"It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  perfumed  breeze  of  the 
distant  'pampas'  sofrly  movintr  the  foliase,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  pale  and  still  on  the  white  roofs  of 
the  villas  partly  hidden  amongst  .acacias,  rose  trees 
and  'enredaderas.* 

"A  little  later,  the  passers  bv,  attracted  by  tlio 
mysterious  accents  of  a  hoavenlv  harmony,  were  as- 
sembled ni  front  of  a  small  house,  a  real  'nid  de 
mousse,'  in  the  midst  of  scented  bushes. 

"In  this  enchanted  house  hospitality  was  given  to 
the  celebrated  American— Gottschalk  was  at  the 
pinno.  Through  a  partir  opened  window  we  could 
see  the  cre.at  pianist.  Pale  from  inspiration  [perspi- 
ration ?|,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  landscape  of  the 
pampa,  wliii-h  unfolded  itself  in  all  the  splendor  of  a 
Sonlh  American  night,  the  poet  artist  allowed  the 
harmonies  to  flow  in  torrents,  unfolding  all  the 
treasures  of  his  sonl,  and,  like  the  muse  of  music, 
gave  out  strains  of  melodv  from  celestial  spheres.  [!!!] 

"Upon  approaching  nearer,  the  picture  upon  which 
we  gazed  was  well  worthy  of  the  landscape  which 
surrounded  it.  Twenty  yonng  ladies  were  grouped 
around  Ifie  great  pianist,  who  was  then  playiuR  his 
last  composition,  'Le  dernier  amour.'  Their  expec- 
tant and  enthusiastic  looks,  riveted  on  the  piano, 
seemed  to  try  to  pierce  throu};b  the  material  envelope 
to  tret  at  the  soul  which  it  contained.  This  scene 
had  a  sin^'ular  character  of  poetical  grandeur. 

"The  dark  and  thick  frees,  the  flowers,  the  lovely 
sky,  the  torrents  of  light  which  came  out  of  the 
drawinji-room  and  rendered  still  darker  the  shades  of 
the  park  :  all  this  scenery  of  nature  seized  the  imaj- 
ination  iiiid  prepared  it  marvellously  for  intention  of 
the  lieauties  which  the  irrcat  artist  revealed  to  his 
spell-bound  audieni'e.  Yes,  it  was  Gottschalk,  the 
poet-magician — the  trenius  who  conquers  the  masses 
by  his  talent,  and  whose  liberality  «oothes  so  many 
misfortunes  by  giving,  wherever  he  passes,  the  best 
part  of  bis  triumphs  to  orphan  asylums  and  other 
chariiable  institutions.  The  association  of  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  Buenos  Ayres  proposes  to  ofler  him 
a  large  gold  medal." 

KossiNi  ANEST  Wagner.— All  sorts  of  boil  mots 
are  ascribed  to  the  veteran  author  of  "The  Barber" 
ai,d  of  "William  Tell."  Many  of  them  are  proba- 
bly but  silly  inventions  of  newspaper  paragraphists. 
But  we  have  not  seen  the  gist  of  the  real  criticism 
upon  the  "Music  of  the  Future"  more  pertinently 
and  pithily  expressed  than  in  the  last  sentences  of 
the  following  letier  to  the  director  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, which  the  old  JIaestro    ("whose    operas," 


it  is  well  said,  "are  inoro  likely  to  be  the  music  of  the 
future  than  Tannliiiiiscr,  Lolinii/n'n,  Tristan,  \\k  Mils- 
Icrsivfjcr  and  the  Nirhclumjcn")  has  lately  published 
in  the  lierisfa  of  Milan  : 

"Illustrious  Master  Kossi, — Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  receive  your  letter  con- 
taining the  interesting  statistical  table  in  reference  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  wdiich  you 
have  directed  for  many  years  with  so  much  solicitude 
and  intelligence,  with  truly  exemplary  devotion.  I 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  brilliant  results  which  you 
had  obtained  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  oll'ering  you,  dear  inaUcr,  to  you 
and  to  the  excellent  professors  who  have  so  admira- 
bly seconded 'Tj'ou,  the  tribute  of  symiiathy  and  the 
sincere  eulogiums  which  arc  due  to  you,  and  which 
spriutr  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"The  child  of  a  public  musical  establishment  (the 
Communal  Lyceum  of  Bologna),  as  I  am  ]>roud  lo 
declare  myself,  I  have  always  been  the  friend  and  de- 
fender of  Conservatories,  which  must  he  looked  upon 
not  as  nurseries  for  genius,  God  alone  having  power 
to  bestow  that  privilege,  hut  as  fields  for  emulation, 
as  great  artistic  vivariums  destined  to  supply  concert 
rooms,  theatres,  orchestras,  and  colleges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  read  with  regret  in  some  respect- 
able journals  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Minister 
Broglio  to  abolish  our  Conservatories  of  Music  !  I 
cannot  understand  bow  any  such  intention  could  l)e 
discovered  in  the  unfortunate  letter  which  the  Minis- 
ter addressed  to  me.  I  can  swear  to  you,  dear  mas- 
ter, on  my  Itonor  that  in  the  said  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  myself  there  was  not  the  least 
allusion  to  this  proposition.  Could  I  have  kept  a 
secret  of  so  much  importance  1  Be  tranquil.  I 
promise  you  that  if  ever  the  project  in  question  as- 
sume a  serious  character  I  should,  in  my  little 
sphere,  be  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  Conservato- 
ries, in  which,  I  hope,  the  elements  will  never  be  in- 
troduced of  those  new  philosophical  principles  which 
would  make  of  the  musical  art  a  lilerar//  arl,  an  iHii'- 
iative  art,  a  philosophical  meloprea  equivalent  to  rec- 
itative, free  or  measured,  bearing  accompaniments 
spiced  with  tremolo  and  other  devices.  Be  convinc- 
ed, Italians,  that  the  musical  art  is  entirely  an  ideal 
art,  an  art  of  expression,  and  do  not  forget  that  to 
please  is  at  once  the  basis  and  the  object  of  this  art. 
Simple  melodtf,  clear  rhythm. 

"Be  sure,  dear  master,  that  these  new  philosophones 
are  simply  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  those  poor 
musical  composers  who  have  no  ideas,  no  fancv. 
Latis  Dro  !  Pardon  me  the  ennui  I  am  causintr  you, 
and  count  always  on  the  sympathy  of  your  admirer 
and  servant.  G.  Eossini. 

San  Feanoisco. — The  Parcpa-Bosa  Italian  Ope- 
ra season  commenced  on  Monday,  August  .3d,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre.  7/  Ti-ovatore  was  performed. 
The  company  consists  of  Parepa  Rosa,  Louisa  da 
Ponta,  Natalie  Testa,  Massamiliani,  t.  Testa,  Brook- 
bouse  Bowler,  Mancusi,  Ferranti,  M.  Sarti  and  G. 
Sforzani.  The  directors  are  Mr.  G.  T.  Ey.ans  and 
Carl  Rosa.  Mr.  G.  T.  Evans  is,  we  believe,  from 
New  Yoik,  the  son  of  a  well-knowa  member  of  the 
bar,  now  deceased. 

Haydn's  Symphonies. — Apropos  of  the  desider- 
atum mentioned  in  our  last,  we  find  the  following 
statement ; 

As  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Grove,  sec- 
retary of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  may  hope  for  some 
classification  of  Haydn's,symplionies,in  a  forthcoming 
work  on  the  subject,  by  Ilerr  Pohl,  of  Vienna,  the 
author  0^  J^aijdn  and  Mozart  in  London.  It  is  time 
that  such  a  task  was  undertaken,  since  the  orchestral 
works  referred  to  (with  the  exception  of  the  "twelve 
grand"  symphonies,  composed  for  Saloman's  con- 
certs), are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  confused  and  arbi- 
trary distinctions.  Many  of  them  are,  in  this  coun- 
try, distinguished  by  letters  of  the  alphabet;  but  as 
more  than  half  of  the  120  symphonies  composed  by 
Haydn  arc  extant,  this  is  obviously  insufficient.  The 
Paris  publishers,  afjain,  class  them  numerically,  pre- 
fixing an  opjis  of  their  own  for  convenience.  Others 
are  called  by  nicknames — as  Ro.relana,  Ln  Being  de 
France,  Maria  Tlieresa,  Schoolmaster,  Mititarfi  Sipn- 
phon/i.  La  Clochelte.  The  Surprise,  &c.,  of  which  few 
people  kno\v  the  origin  or  meaning. 

The  opera'ic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speak- 
inir  of  a  performance  of  Don  Gioi-anni,  savs  : — Mile. 
Nilsson,  however,  has  spoilt  us  for  all  other  Elviras. 
The  ordinary  Elvira,  always  complaining,  always 
scoldincr,  always  going  about  in  black,  as  though  she 
lonsred  for  her  husband's  death,  is  Don  Giovanni's 
justification.  Elvira,  accordiufj  to  Mile.  Nilsson  — 
gentle,  tender,  affectionate,  under  all  circumstances  — 
is  his  condemnation  beyond  the  power  of  appeal." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Be  thou  ever  faitlifiil.     2.     F  to  c.  Milhn-d.  35 

A  Kfod,  faithful  song  with  ext^ellent  fientmient. 
I  i-an^  the  bell  sofilj.  2.  B/>  to  f.    ./.   W.  Turner.  30 
Gentle  and  patb<^tin,  with  plcfaslng  chorus.    Answer 
to  "Iling  Hie  bell  softly." 
A  liiile  Ijiid  toid  inc.     3.  F  to  f.       J.  P.  Kiwjht.  40 

A  sweet  ballad,  with  a  cliaracter  of  archness. 
Happier  days  in  store.      2.  T>  to  f.  Barrett.  30 

A  gond  and    consoling   ide;i   appears    in   this  song, 
which  is  quite  melodious  and  taking. 
Bef;innin^  the  world.     3.    A/*  to  e.  T.  Baker.  40 

On  a  subject  from  '-Bleak  llouse,"  and  li^  quite   pa- 
thetic in  character. 
King  out,  sweet  Angelas  !  3.  D  to  d.        Gounod.  40 
A  very  sweet  Angelus  indeed,  and    if  you   sing   it, 
you  will  be  tempted  to  ring  the  peal,  again  and  again 
Upon  tlie  Danube  river.     2.     G  to  d.       H.  Aide.  30 
A  pleasing  ballad,  with  fine  melody,   sung  by  Ade- 
laide Phillips.     Brings  to  mind  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, as  they  appeared  in  June,  and  notices  the  merry 
dances  of  the  peasants. 
Saviour,  when  in  dust  to  thee.     3.     C  to  f. 

N.  Fhz.   40 
A  quartet  with  solo,  and  is  quite  solemn  and   beau- 
tiful. 
Bejond  tlie  smiling  and  the  weeping.  2.  F  to  f. 

Duet  and  Chorus.  N.  F'Uz.  40 

Arranged  as  a  duet  and  chorus,  and  is  a  fine   musi- 
Ciil  interpretation  of  a  beautiful  poem. 
On  the  Rhine.     (La  couleur  est  blonde).    Drink- 
ing song  in  "Galatea."  5.  A  t>  h. 

Victor  Masse.  35 
Sung  by   Adel.Tide    Phillips.     French  and  English 
words,  and  is  an  effective  song.     By  leaving  off  some 
of  the  ornamental  runs  orcadenzes,  it  becomes  much 
easier,  and  the  highest  letter  is  then  f  sharp. 
Leave  me  to  languish.     (Lascia  ch'  io  Pianga). 

3.     Vlh  to  f.  Haendel  30 

Prom ''Riualdo."     Sung  by  Adelaide  Phillips,  and 
has  a  good  pleasing,  clnssical  melody. 
Grant  Song.     2.     C  to  7.  IF.  H.  S.  30 

A  campaign  song,  written  by  the  poet,  Eugene 
Bacbelder,  and  bears  very  hard  on  A.  J  ,  while  Grant 
is  suitably  lauded.     Spirited  throughout. 

Instrumental. 

Edwina  Waltz.  3.  D.    Piedad  Garcia  dc  Tejada.  30 
A  waltz  of  uncommon  elegance  of  construction,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  please. 
Espeglieres.   Caprice.   Op.  40.  4.  Bb.      Egghard.  40 

A  brilliant  piece,  with  a  very  sprightly  melody. 
Grand  Military  iMarch.     3.     Ah.         P.  BrignoU.   75 
Dedicated  to  Gen.  Chickering.     Brilliant  and   pow- 
erful. 
The  Sunshine  TValizes.  3.  Ah.         B.  S.  Barrett.  40 
Very  sweet  :  perhaps  of  a  milder  beauty  than   that 
which  would  be  called  sunshiny,  but  still  with   suffi- 
cient spirit. 

Sans  Souci  Galop.  2.   F.     Asclier  arr.  by  Knight.  30 

Peri  Waltz.     2.     In  four  easy  keys. 

D' Albert,  arr.  hy  Knight .   30 
These  belong  to  the  "E:isy   arrangements'  of  diince 
music,''  by  Knight,  and  have  been   so  carefully  tom- 
posHd,  as  to   lo.-^e    little   or    uothiug   by  being   made 
easii-r.     CJood  for  pupils. 


ABERErtATiovs  —Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  knj  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c,, 
A  small  Komiin  letter  marks  the  hiehe^;t  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  Italic  letter  the  highest  note,  '\i  above  the  staff. 


McsiCErMAir,. — Mu.^ic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  (hereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music;.  Persons  at  a 
di-^tance  will  find  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  iu  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Annual    Congress    of   Musicians   "of    t.]ie 

Future."— Toiikuenstler-Veraarnmlun r-   in 
Altenburg-,  JuJy  19-23.  ^ 

(Cnilfiiir.rMi  IVoii,  p:,,y,.  OO.j). 

To    l.lii'    j;raii<l',Mir   .-iinl    oiI'.;iii:iIlfy   nC 

lli|.  l;r,/„i,i:i  liy  I'.ciliuz,  I  he  'J'/,i,i,  <  ,il/i  I'saliii  \<y 
Liszl  (.-il-;!!  iicilonni'd  on  (lie  ovi-iiIn;j  of  tlio  (list 
ilav)  InniH  .1  cliai-arlrristic  couiilci-pavt  Ijy  ll;i'. 
licart-winiiiii;4  .Icplli  ,,r  Ibolin!.',  by  llio  i)ri;vailiiiu' 
triiiln-  ciilDi-iiiL',  with  ,1  ron-fs|ioniliiK»  waniilh  of 

iiislniiiinitalinn ll.-iie,'     llii!     toiielii.ijr 

Iicartfl'lt  siriiplirily,  (lii.  noble  popniaial  v,ia'iii)Uiicj- 
in;;  all  soir-sahs('yini:  artist  [n-iih'  as  siicli,  wlnTcliy 
thi'  cnniposor  snboi-ilinatcs  bis  own  n-lii;ioMS  need 
to  th.-it  of  the  cominmiity  aivl  iib^ntifu's  binisi.JC 
wlllitliat;  lirnrc  the  iininediatr-  niii-iral  cliarni, 
as  well  .as  the  po.  |I,.-  elllr.iey,  (lie  pie-tni-esipie 
oliieelivily  (if  |li(>  reprcsenlatitjn,  with  all  llie 
iile.alily  f)f  e(inre|ilion  ami  of  t'eelin^. 

'I'lie  ]ilan  of  (lie  work  shows  n  wonderful  psv- 
(diolo^ieal  arehiteetnre,  which  we  are  tempted  fo 
jHiint  out  at  least  in  its  outliiu's.  The  first  half 
of  the  I'sabn  describes  the  downeast  mood  of  the 
believer,  even  t<i  distrust  in  (iod,  but  which,  just: 
at  the  crisis  of  il.in;;(!r,  as  if  .suddenly  illuminated, 
cives  place  to  a  joyful  cnnlidi^nce,  which  awakens 
fresh  lite  in  him,  arm.s  hiui  with  new  c,oura;^e,  and 
'e.ids  him  on  to  (inal^  victory.  TIk-  piincipal 
tlieinc  (1)  introilueed  ;it  the  very  be;;innin2;,  and 
laid  at  the  very  loundation  of  the  wdiole,  i.s  this  : 

.TiHiicd  lo  this  tlienie.the  first  phase  in  llie  ilevel- 
opmenl  o(  the  ti'idiiit;  e.\])lains  tlut  situation.  A 
IhouLdil,  which  in  its  iiiusical  sii;nifieanee  leads 
back  to  the  second  halt'  of  the  pi-incipal  thcr.ie, 
foiaiis  the  instnnnental  /'ni/nto  (II)  which  now 
f.illows,  and  wdiich  de|iicts  the  inwiird  diseoril, 
the  soul  c(uillict  ol'the  iielicver,  wiiile  chorus  and 
tenor  solo  liirm  an  iuilependent,  essenlialh' 
boiiiophonous  <_M'onp  aL'.'unsI  the  orchestra.  Ill  a 
third  stadium  (■■Consider  and  hear  me,  ()  Lord," 
.1  Hat  major,  III),  the  main  theme,  sull'iised  with 
an  enidiantiiei  softness  and  with  a  mild  splendor 
of  instrumental  colorins,  and  win^eil  bv  the 
heaven-soarinj;  (ieures  of  ib.e  'I'ellos  and  violins, 
assumes  ,-i  ju-ofnindly  meek  and  supplieatiiiij 
(diaracler.  '\  ct  the  mood  becomes  once  more 
(doiidcil,  and  thei\'  now  begins,  as  it  were,  a  psv- 
cliolocieal  crisis,  in  connection  with  tlioword.s: 
"l.est  mine  enemy  say,  J  have  prevailed  a<;ainst 
him  ;  and  tiiosc  that  tronlile  me  rejoiee  when  1 
,ain  moved."  In  measured  prapihie  traits  the 
composer  unrolls  a  battle  picture, whose  thematic  j 
basis  is  formed  a;;aiii  by  a  thoughtful  modification 
of  the  main  theme.  The  nndcr-lil'ili  in  tlie  third 
measure  ('as  above)  here  becomes  a  ipiestioninLj 
and  sneerinj;  upper-fourth,  as  if  alludin<;  to  an- 
other pasjape  in  tlie  Psalms:  '■Vriiere  now  is  tliv 
(lod?"  1'ho  baltlini;  waves  gradually  subside  ; 
but  the  lon^-iirawn  sighs  of  the  wind  in-trumonts 

^Tr;inslatod   and  ttbrij^eil   from    tlie    Xme  Z'jiisatri/i  fx\T 


and  the  pi\-irttlu  intonation  of  the  main  theme. 
mo^lly  in  dimini^hed  iuli'rv.als,  point  to  ihi'  we.:ii-y 
and  e.xhau-lcd  stale,  the  broken  spirit  of  the 
wrestler  ag.ainst  (iod.  Then,  as  if  the  clouds 
dividcil  and  a  wild  j-.-iyof  hope  broke  through, 
flutes,  (darir.cis  and  born  intone  the  main  tlienu^ 
and  lead  over  to  a  fourth  phase  of  feeling  (IV). 
expressed  in  the  words:  "I'ut  1  have  trusted  in 
thy  mercy:  inv  he:irt  sh.iU  rejoice  in  thy  salva- 
tion." The  inusieal  rendering  of  this  passage  (.V 
major)  is  of  overpowering  earnestness.  The 
rest  of  the  Psalm  is  an  i'lul  recapitub-Uion  of  the 
foregoing  situations,  but  in  the  light  of  the  new 
and  inwanl  joyfulness.  ICe.xt.  the  third  group. 
'■(-'onsidcu',"  S:c.,  (Ilia)  is  again  inlrodutied  in  the 
principal  key  .\  major;  then  allusions  to  the 
crisis  (d' the  eonllii.'t  {iiiarziaU-')  load  into  a  power- 
fnl  fugue  movement,  wlio.s«  covrespoiideiico  with 
the  second  phase  of  feeding  (H-'i)  is  obvious. 
The  instrumental  fii'jdn  represent.s  an  inward 
eonfliet,  in  wdiicli  the  mind,  entangled  in  low- 
.spirited  doubts,  turn<«l  its  arms  in  ;i  certain  man- 
ner ag.'dnst  itself;  but  now  it  can  give  outward 
validity,  in  fresh  action,  to  tlu;  new  iiivigoration 
of  its  moral  life.  "N'ow  tenor  solo  as  well  as  cho- 
rus take,  ptirt  in  this  stirring  active  iinpulsc 
The  fugue  movement  llows  into  ;i  brilliant  /■■?- 
prUi:  of  the  second  main  theme  (••I'.tit  I  htive 
trusted,"  IVa),  wliereui)on  the  whole,  rocftivo.s  il.s 
crowning  keystone  in  a  majestic  apotheosis  of 
the  main  them('  (I.i). 

The  return  to  the  beginning,  completing  the 
circle  of  the  p.sychologieal  development,  is  al- 
ready suflicieiitly  indicated  through  the  instru- 
nieiitalion  (stringed  quartet,  horns,  clarinets,  bas. 
soon.s),  ])Uf  as  the  roihi  must  in  a  pregnant 
manner  .«iim  up  the  whole  draniatico  imisical  de- 
velopment, wc  find  here  also  the  ideal  substance 
of  every  one  of  the  four  phases,  specially  char- 
acterized above,  "raised  up"  and  blended  into 
living  S])iritual  unity  in  the  glorified  main  tlieme. 
The  thematic  substance  ol'  the  choral  part  is  ear- 
rit^d  back  to  groups  III  and  W ,  while  the  heroic, 
imble  movement  of  a  iruui;ict  solo  tells  like  a 
f'lufam,  of  the  victorious  issue  of  the  contest. 
Thus  all  the  single  p:iris  work  together  in  or- 
ganic nuitnal  relation  ;  no  trace  c'C  anytl.ing  ar- 
bitrary, '■of  wrestling  with  Ibrm" ;  all  that  the 
composer  has  willcil  comes  to  exhaustive  ex- 
pression. ClearesI  artistic  consciousness,  plastic- 
poetic  shaping  and  genial  freedom  and  immedi- 
ateness  of  musical  invention  and  feeling  bora 
join  bands,  and  in  harmonious  cooperation,  ju'e- 
sciit  an  artistii:  whole  beaulit'ully  complete  in 
meaning  :ind  in  Ibrm.  wdiicdi  will  never  fall  to 
take  hold  of' susceptible  hearers — and  in  fact,  did 
niit  fail  in  this  |)erlormancc  here,  aitliougii  m:iny 
;i  musician,  with  prejudices  hard  to  put  aside, 
niav  li.ive  had  his  scruples  about  some  particulars. 
AVe  lel't  the  church  inwardly  exalted,  ^'  ■  ■'■ 
And  the  exiV'Ution  I  ;\ll  devoted  to  it  tluur 
best  powers,  theii^  cntii'C  attention.  One  saw 
here,  what  a  mighty  lever  for  each  individual 
eapai:;ty  lies  in  the  thought,  that  each  contributes 
to  the  realization  of  an    e.xtraordinarv  nndcrtak- 


ii.iL'.  We  niav  justly  mention  in  the  first  line 
Kicdcl's  socief\',  sliird\',  uiiterrified  champion  for 
.ill  important  aill.-lic  appearances.  To  them, 
above  all,  applies  the  woid  that  rc|icatedly 
forced  il-elf  upon  us  during  the  pm-furinance  : 
Man  grows  with  the  greatness  of  his  aims. 

■■'■  '■'■'  -■  Such  uncondilion;i]  devotion  to  its 
l.ask  is  only  attainable  in  a  Society,  which  syste- 
nialically  excludes  all  spiH'ulation  upon  'iiateiial 
success  as  a  diversion  from  its  proper  t'oid.  and 
m.ikes  ])ersis!ent  const:iiicy  to    the    ideal    aim  a 

duty  of  its  inembers [The  rem:iiiuler  of 

the  account  of  the  first  day"s  performances  is 
made  np  of  praise,  in  genera!  and  in  detail,  of  the 
performers, — Kiedel's  Society,  the  tenor  soloist, 
Ilerr  .Schil'l.  the  orchestra,  and  the  organist.  Ilerr 
P.ipier  of  Leipzig.  This  report  is  signed  '■P. 
.Sladc."  The  report  i;f  the  second  day  is  fur- 
nished bv  Ilerr  Hermann  Zopli'.] 

Monday,  the  20tli,  oll'ercil  two  iinportant  concerts, 
iiuliidiug  a  great  luunbcr  of  novelties. 

At  10  A.  ]\t.  tlie  concert  for  Chamber  Music  took 
jibicc  ill  the  hall  of  :!ic  "Concordia"  Society.  For 
novelties  the  programme  contained  :  an  Octet  for 
sh-Ing-  iiislrunients  (op.  •'!,  in  1)  tnajoi-)  liy  C  Ilerr 
niaini  ;  two  movcinents  of  a  string  ipiavret  by  Cb  O. 
P.adccki  ;  A'iolonccllo  melodies  liy  . J.  Iliiiicr;  Organ 
I'ligiie  by  II.  Zo|'ir,  arranged  for  two  pianos;  pieces 
for  two  ]jianos  by  C.  Tliern  ;  Trio  (op.  .•>("),  F  minor), 
"and  a  l^ass  Son};  by  \ViIlielin  S|)eidcl  ;  liesiiles  Lic- 
,!,,-  by  JL  Ibirlmann,  I'll,  'niiror,  O.  Volck,  Km. 
Krnnach,  A.  Horn,  and  Em.  Biielmcr,  and  various 
'.vclldiiio'.vii  works  to  he  mentioned  later.  The  exe- 
cutants were  Mines.  L.  Meyer  of  Darnistadt  and 
AVidlcmann  of  Leipzig;  tlic  Conrt  opera  singers 
Kratisc  of  r>orliii  and  Wallcnrciter  of  Stniigart;  the 
pianists  Prof  Speidel  of  Stuttgarl,  ./.  Briill  of  Vi- 
enna, Willi  and  I.o'.iis  Thorn  of  Pestli ;  the  violon- 
cellists Krumldiolz  and  Cabisiiis  of  Stuttgart;  Con- 
ccrtmeistcr  Jarohsolin  of  Bremen  ;  the  contra-bass- 
ist  cliamlicr  virtuoso  Simon  of  Sondershauscn  ; 
Ivapeibncister  Herrmann  of  Lii'icck  ;  M.  .Meyer  of 
llic  GewandlniH  orchestra  in  Leipzig ;  and  the 
dianibcr  musicians  Wiinscii  and  Stamm  of  Alton- 
Inirg  and  Stcinbrcclier  of  Dessau. 

The  Trio  by  Speidcl,  of  Stuttgart,  represents  the 
South-German  stan<lpoint  of  ]?roduction  in  a  way 
entirely  wortliv  of  respect.  Admitting  this  stand- 
point, witli  its  special  regard  to  fine  sonority,  to 
transparency  of  design  strictlf^  adhering  to  the  class- 
sic  forms,  and  to  unpretending,  natur.al  directness  of 
invention,  the  Trio  makes  as  a  whole  a  very  favora- 
!)Ie  imjjression  through  the  freshness  and  fineness  of 
lis  invention  based  upon  models  like  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven  and  Schnmaan,  yet  liy  no  means  showing 
want  of  iiulepcndencc  and  betraying  n  con.siderabIe 
talent.  The  main  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
gnsl'.iuLr  forlh  in  a  live,  fresli  stream,  is  also  rhythmi- 
eallv  inlci-osting,  wliile  for  the  second  main  thought  a 
rich  and  noble  Caiililena  is  selected.  The  following 
Andante  begins  soulful  and  mclodions  in  the  Bee- 
thoven style,  pa5,scs  afcenvards  into  impassioned 
strains  with  characteristic  rhythms,  and  soars  toward 
the  end  with  warm  anl  beautiful  ahandon.  The 
movement  might  be  still  more  edcctivc,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  main  thought,  less  frequently  split  up 
and  broken    olT,  were  to  spend   itself  in  a   full  and 
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sloiidy  flow,  ami  if,  on  the,  nilii-r,  many  a.  proloiifja 
liiin,  wliirli  allows  lliy  itllfiiTst  lo  cnol  oil',  w;'rc  left 
out.  Ill  a  iiior.'  I'lcu  Inil  Ijiilcr  siiloii  styli:  is  llm 
pli-asiiii;'  anil  atharlh-t;  Sc-Ikt/.o  ami  iis  harnionii-ally 
fascliialiii^  Trio,  wliiU;  llie  last  inovetnoiil  in  ils  iiiaiu 
tlH'ino,  laki's  a  hiiM,  lii;;!!  so.'ivinu;  siart,  ami  like  tlio 
lirst.,  t_'iii*hains  one  liy  tlic  rich  ciDitihniii  of  lIu:  secoml 
liu'ino.  'I'hc  whole  work  may  he  coimtnd  anionj^  Uic 
hrlti-r  ami  mure  alirai-livo  iiroiliielioiis  of"  (he  most, 
r^'iM'nt  )iasl.  . 

Not  less  (lesorviiip;  of  our  wannest  recognition  is 
the  Oetct  of  ihc  Liiheck  Kapellmeister,  (J.  Hermann, 
for  4  ^'iiiliiis,  'J  \iolas,  'cello  and  tlonhle  hass.  It 
mo\-es  ill  a  sphere  reniiiulim::  ns  of  moilels  like  lioe- 
thoven  anil  Spohr,  without  helrnyinp;  lack  of  original 
iii\'entiiin.  To  he  snre,  the  coniposer,  seeing'  that  he 
hail  chosen  ei[;lit  solo  iiistrnments,  mi^^lit  have  made 
more  use  of  polyphony  and  a  more  iniiependent 
prominence  of  the  lower  iiisiriiinents,  in  pilace  of 
many  too  miiform  Ilfjiitrcs  of  aceompaninient.  This 
he  has  done  only  in  single  passages,  for  instance, 
very  eU'eetively  and  pleasingly  in  a  lino  violoncello 
cantilena.  But  the  work,  even  as  it  stands,  shows  a 
rcspcetahle  talent  for  this  kind  of  composition,  and  a 
skilfnl  mastery  of  moans.  Amonp;  other  things  the 
addition  of  a  double  hass  gave  advantageous  color- 
ing and  shading  to  the  whole.  The  lively  first 
movement  rises  in  its  second  half  to  an  effective 
grandeur,  and  contains  pithy  as  well  as  rhythmi- 
cally ititoresting  movements.  Then  follows  an  eleg- 
iac jtailante,  full  of  feeling,  and  so  evenly  and  richly 
carried  out,  that  it  may  he  called  a  wide,  refreshing 
oasis  in  our  restless  limes,  when  it  is  given  to  so  few 
musicians  to  let  a  sustained  movement  flow  along 
with  real  depth  of  feeling,  yet  with  uniform  and  sat- 
isfying measure.  The  Andante  is  followed  hy  a  neat 
and  captivating  Scherzo  with  characteristic  rhythms, 
and  a  Trio  colored  with  a  certain  Hungarian  nation- 
ality, which  might  have  served  for  moro  extended 
treatment.  In  the  last  movement,  too,  the  happy 
cast  and  impassioned  impulse  of  the  leading  thought 
is  quite  clTcctive.  This  %vork  was  deservedly  re 
peateii,  and  with  lively  applause,  in  a  second  addi- 
tional matino'e  on  the  2r,(\. 

The  soconil  part  of  the  matinee  opened  with  two 
movements  of  a  string  Quartet  hy  Carl  von  lia- 
decki  of  Kiga,  which  hy  the  elegant  refinement  and 
unpretending  discreetness  of  their  plan  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  small  circle  of  devoutly  listening  con- 
noisseurs in  chamber  music.   .   .  . 

The  violoncello  melodies,  by  Joseph  Hnber,  are 
unpretentious  pieces,  commendable  in  style  and  easy 
of  execution.  Carl  Thorn's  Nocturne  and  Scherzo 
for  two  pianos  are  a  couple  of  very  thankful,  bril- 
liant salon  pieces  in  the  nobler  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  hy  their  changeable  and  often  tnilv 
characteristic  rhythms. 

As  for  the  novelties  in  solo  song  composition,  the 
TJeder  chosen  upon  thisoccasion  were  generally  much 
less  striking  than  those  of  t!ie  former  mcctiii"S.  .  .  . 
(To  be  coDtinupJ-) 


6uii*y  Music. 

iFrom  the  London  Orchestra.) 

Music  pulilishers  have  at  last  made  the  iliscov- 
ery  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  proper  music 
for  the  English  family  circle  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  want  is  in  process  of  supply,  serials  weekly 
ami  monthly  are  issiiiug,  some  with  high  tone, 
some  with  moderate,  and  some  wiiii  no  tone  at 
all.  Firms  of  long;  and  reputable  standing  in  the 
trade  are  becoming  in  a  way  '-sacred  music  ware- 
houses," for  all  that  is  inviting  and  satisfactorv  to 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  desirous  of 
uniting  the  pleasures  of  piety  vyitdi  its  woi-ks  and 
obligations. 

We  have  in  these  eoluuiris  again  and  again  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  putting  lil'e  and  human- 
ity into  our  Sunday  music,  and  to  eflect  this  the 
spirit  of  art  must  be  associated  with  the  spirit  of 
worship.  Indeed,  this  is  the  law  upon  which  all 
great  art  is  founded,  and  from  -wiucii  all  creat  art 


has  alone  been  produced.  The  history  of  art  in 
inusi(!  is  short  and  simple.  j\Insie  was  given  man 
liriniarily  as  tin;  thank-ollering  to  bis  Maker,  and 
the  divine  order  of  ritual  in  Tiational  worship  ex- 
prcssl)  deelarcs  music  to  be  the  absolule  necess- 
ity of  its  vehicle.  The  history  of  music  further 
shows  US  that  where  nations  fell  into  idol.Ury, 
music  was  taken'  away  from  those  nations;  ;uid, 
as  a  fact,  ceased  to  exist  with  them.  Further, 
those  nations  who  dishonored  ninsie  by  negleet- 
ing  its  cultivation  and  supp'y  in  their  national 
worslii]),  excelled  in  nnisieal  art  only  to  this  ex- 
lent — the  proilui'tion  ef  an  artistic  school  stolen 
from  that  which  had  been  created  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  of  infinitely  less  power  over  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  In  casi-s  where 
Christian  nations  forbade  music  in  their  clnirch 
services,  such  nations  ceased  to  pu'oduce  musical 
composers,  and  were  blotted  out  from  the  musical 
art-world  as  spots  of  darkness  and  corruption. 

J\Iusie,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  heart,  speaking  in  the  universal 
language  of  sounds.  It  has  its  matter,  or  ideas, 
its  manner,  or  form,  progress  and  development  of 
these  ideas;  and  its  spirit,  which  in  its  right  es- 
tate is  the  mind,  soul,  and  body  of  man,  the  crea- 
ture, in  harmony  with  the  Creator.  This  world, 
in  its  right  state,  is  simply  one  harmony  of  the 
Almighty  Being  who  created  it;  and  man  can  do 
nothing  really  great  that  disturbs  this  harmony  ; 
and  what  he  may  do  in  the  way  of  disliu'bance 
cannot  live.  Where  there  are  ten  volumes  of 
church  music  what  we  may  term  now  alive,  there 
are  a  hundred  volumes  of  operatic  music  dead 
and  passed  out  of  all  memory.  There  was  a 
good-for-notliing  German  composer  of  the  last 
century  named  Weigl,  who,  in  his  ignorance  and 
impudence,  asked  Mozart  how  he  wrote  his  mu- 
sic, lie  met  with  the  instantaneous  reply,  ''Find 
out,  Weigl,  as  I  had  to  find  out."  Tliis  man 
wrote  some  operas  which  he  conceived  to  be  mu- 
sic, but  no  one  in  these  days  can  look  into  them 
without  disappointment  and  disgust.  The  poor 
creature  had  no  notion  of  music  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  for,  when  asked  why  he  no 
longer  wrote  operas,  he  answered, "Alas,  I  am  get- 
ting old,  and  have  no  more  ideas;  in_fact,  I  can 
only  write  church  music."  We  hardly  need  say 
Weigl  soon  after  departed  for  other  regions,  tak- 
ing his  "church  music"  with  him. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by 
some  remarks  upon  church  music  in  one  of  our 
contemporaries  in  its  number  for  this  month.  In 
noticing  the  present  state  of  church  music  in  Eng- 
land, the  writer  lays  it  down  that  there  must  be 
firi'  in  sacred  music,  for  the  old  church  composers 
were  grand  fellows  after  their  manner  ;  and  that 
the  "sacred"  composers  of  the  present  day  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  First:  composers 
who  write  for  ''the  rdirjious  market."  It  would 
seem  these  are  sad  fellows  indeed.  They  are 
"bungling  arrangers,"  ami  their  efforts  are  "de- 
pressing," "sombre,"  "dull,"  "doleful,"  "Ingnbrr- 
ous,"  without  any  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
trust  vouchsafed  to  the  religious  comimser,  and 
all  that  they  do  is  simply  pernicious.  The  sec- 
ond class  are  those  artistic  composers  who,  "hav- 
ing learnt  the  trick  of  sacred  liarmonies,  can  throw 
oft'  any  amount  ot  religious  music  in  any  given 
time." 

The  writer  tells  his  readers  that  there  is  the 
artistic  side  of  churgh  music,  which  he  foolishly 
describes  as  "the  trick  of  saereil  harmonies,"  and 
he  admits  that  without  this  learning,  time  is  of 
no  use.  lor  such  music  cannot  be  produced  at  all  ; 
and  he  further  incautiously  asserts  that  be  who 
has  learnt  what  (iluck  called  his  melier  in  church 
music,  can  compose  religious  music,  whether  he 
Inmself  be  religious  or  not.  Cut  feeling  this  not 
to  be  true,  the  writer  soon  contradicts  himself  in 
laying  it  down  that  the  third  class  ofsaired  cem- 
posers  are  those  who  write  from  "the  germ  of 
religious  inspiration,  having  true  religion  in  their 
hearts,  and  feeling  tliat  reJIglous  words  can  only 
be  legitimately  united  to  religious  music.  It  is 
not  enough  to  learn  "the  trick  of  sacred  harmo- 
nlos,"  the  composer  must  also  learn  the  trick  of 
true  religion  ill  his  heart.  In  fact,  art  becomes 
nothing,  and  religipn''evervfhing. 

All    this   is  a  yery  loose  way  of  writing,  and 


can  be  productive  of  no  good  result.  We  granli 
unreservedly,  ihr.t  the  man  who  sets  himself  at 
work  lo  supply  so  much  nmsie  jiretendedly  sa- 
cred at  so  much  a  page,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  elements  and  original  phrases  of  church 
song,  and  without  ;uiy  command  over  the  propor- 
tions of  church  harmony,  is  a  good-lbr-riolhing 
hack,  ])Owericss  for  producing,  or  even  adapting 
any  good  music  ;  and  all  that  he  does  is  sonilire 
and  sickening,  depressing  and  disgusting.  We 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  admission  of  the  writer 
that,  properly  to  compose  a  piece  of  church  mu- 
sic, the  composer  must  first  have  learnt  the  essen- 
tial matter  and  the  uses  of  its  being.  He  de- 
scribes this  knowledge  as  "the  trick  of  sacred 
harmonies" — meaning,  of  cour.se,  to  assert  that 
there  are  lying,  as  the  foundalion  of  worship-mu- 
sic, certain  ])hrases  and  forms,  the  necessary  phe- 
tiomena  of  its  existence.  We  are  free  to  admit 
that  a  man  may  have  the  artistic  command  of 
these  foundations  of  church  music,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  e.xclte  any  devotional  or  reverential 
feeling  in  his  employ  of  them.  Many  a  hard 
head,  a  hard  heart  and  a  hard  hand  are  to  be 
seen  every  Sunday  in  some  church  pulpits — en- 
gaged In  dealing  with  the  most  gracious  and  lov- 
ing subjects,  and  beyond  all  others  most  dear  to 
humanity — and  yet  evincing  no  emotion,  and 
certainly  producing  none  on  the  part  of  the  bear- 
ers. There  are  wooden  preachers  in  wooden 
pulpils,  as  well  as  wooden  musicians  in  wooden 
galleries,  and  these  make  wooden  congregations. 
But  we  deny  that  "religious  inspiration"  alone 
will  make  what  our  v/riter  calls  "a  composer  of 
religious  music."  The  servant  of  art  in  music 
cannot  properly  exercise  his  mission  as  the  ser- 
vant of  (Jod  in  music  without  a  pci-fect  knowl- 
edge of  the  everything  and  all  of  his  art;  and 
the  composer  who  unites  the  knowledge  of  art 
with  the  realities  of  worship  is,  in  one  sense,  al- 
ways writing  religious  music,  whatever  he  may 
be  engaged  upon.  Because  he  would  not  wilfully 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  or  give  out- 
ward form  and  expression  to  feelings  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  Handel  is  as  pure  in  his  opera  as 
in  his  oratorio;  and  when  4ie  portrays  in  his  op- 
era the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
we  can  take  out  the  opera  song  and  transplant  it 
Into  his  oratorio.  What  can  be  more  devotional 
in  music  than  that  song  af  Handel — "Lord,  re- 
memlier  David,"  and  yet  he  wrote  it  for  an  opera, 
and  for  Senesino,  the  greatest  opera  singer  of  the 
day.  Take,  agaltt,  the  grand  scene  of  Cajsar  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  Pompey,  or  that  no  less  grand 
one  in  the  opera  of^'Tamej-lane  ;  "  compare  these 
two  recitatives  with  the  more  knovvn  but  not 
more  wonderful  one  in  the  "  Jephlhu," — are  they 
not  all  three  written  ir  the  highest  forms  of 
church  music,  and  in  the  deepest  and  strongest 
spirit  of  worship?  There  must  be  the  power  as 
well  as  the  piety  ;  and  where  the  piety  is  real,  it 
rarely  rests  until  it  has  secureil  the  power. 

Handel  indulged  in  no  special  "trick  of  sacred 
harmonics  "  if  we  are  to  understand  by  this  term 
that  he  had  a  mechanism  for  his  secular  composi- 
tions perfectly  opposed  to,  or  dilVering  from,  that 
which  he  used  in  his  sacred  composition.  The 
first  (dioriis  in  the  '' Alessiali  "  "And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,"  is  a  secular  co  nposiiion.  The  second 
chorus,  "And  He  shall  purify,"  is  made  up  from 
a  secular  duct,  and  i  qu.dly  so  the  chorus  "All 
we  like  sheep."  The  (diorus,  "He  spake  the 
word,"  in  the  "Israel  in  K;i!//il,"  is  not  Handel's 
at  all,  fijr  it  is  the  composition  of  Stradella,  being 
a  serenade  given  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  per- 
formed under  her  window  by  two  orchestras  in 
two  coaches.  The  Hailstone  Chorus  is  made  up 
from  Stradeila,  atnl  so  is  the  pretty  pastorale,  "He 
led  theui  forth  like  sheep."  The  cliorus,  "Egypt 
was  glad," is  a  canzonet  by  Kerl,  and  the  chorus, 
■'Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder"  is  another  by 
Krieger ;  and  to  Krieger  do  we  owe  the  four 
subjects  in  the  last  chorus  of  the  "Israel.,"  the 
"Horse  and  his  rider."  It  is  true  all  these  com 
positions  were  written  by  artistic  composers,  wdio 
had  learnt  "the  trick  of  sacred  harmonies,"  for  if 
these  movements  had  not  been  examples  of  high 
art  they  would  not  have  suited  Handel's  pur- 
pose. It  is  because  they  were  full  of  faith,  ener- 
gy, and  joN  fulness,  and  all  the  higher  attiibutes 


of  the  S])irlt  nf  wnrsliip,  l.linl  lliry  mi'l  ilii.  wniits 
of  tlie  foiiipoiier  of  tlu'  •■Mtxsinli"  and  llu'  "/\;-.i- 
('/."  Il.milcl  iKM'iT  li.ii'i'owcil  silly,  sfii|>icl,  iliill. 
or  (lol(.>f'iil  iiiUMic,  lor  lii^  well  knew  iiiii-;ip  of  tliis 
ilosiTiption  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  velisioiis 
eniolion.  The  word  "rcdi^ions"  implies  nn  ever- 
present  .«nnse  of  olili'jation  ;  but  ol)h;jalion  asso- 
elat<'d  willi  tlie  highest  pleasures  the  Inunan  lie- 
inp;  is  eapable  of.  And  it  was  this  stron;;  appre- 
ciation of  the  union  of  what  we  may  term  animal 
deli;jht  with  spiritual  duty,  that  made  the  old 
forms  of  worship  at  eeitain  periods  so  ineonffru- 
OU^.  A  refereiU'C  to  the  old  eomie  seruion,  the 
eomie  hymn,  the  eouiie  mystery,  the  dance  before 
the  lii;:h  altar,  the  sei'ular  tunes  of  Thurstan,  the 
founder  of  our  Sarum  Ritual,  the  worldly  melo- 
dies of  St.  Isadore  in  the  i\[osarabie  ollice-books, 
— a  reference,  we  say.  to  any  of  these  curious 
corners  in  liturgical  history,  will  {lemonstrate 
that  real  worship  inay  exist  in  combination  with 
the  pcratlfieation  of  that  noble  part  of  man's  be- 
ing— his  body. 

Sour  as  were  John  Calvin,  John  Knox,  and 
the  Puritan  party,  they  seized  hold  of  secular 
tunes  to  assist  tlieui  in  carr\  ing  out  their  jtriuei- 
ples  of  reformation,  and  the  old  KiOtli  tune  is  a 
secular  tune,  ami  of  not  very  deeeiil  origin  ;  and 
the  finest  choral  in  a  Lutheran  (dmrch  is  a  secu- 
lar melody  of  old  Isaac'  of  Inspriiek.  At  limes 
England  lias  been  in  gn'at  straits  for  want  of  a 
decent  choral.  (!ood  and  pious  poi'ts  have  made 
sweet  anil  stirring  hjums,  and  there  was  no  com- 
poser "learned  in  the  I  tick  of  sacred  harmonies" 
at  hand  to  set  them  to  nutslc.  ISnt  luiu's  were 
found  i'ov  these  hymns,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
sing  "Kock  of  ages"  (th(i  beautiful  Iivmu  by 
Toplady)  to  a  (diarmiuir  simple  midody  bv  Uons- 
seau.  the  origin  of  which  our  writer  ipiile  mis- 
takes when  he  asserts  it  was  composed  r>r  a 
dance  in  an  opera.  Madan,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  maih?  a  s[iceial  livmn  i'm-  the 
Advent  season.  What  was  he  to  do  for  a  tune  V 
No  cathedral  organist  woitld  have,  written  a  tune 
for  the  methodistical  'i'o|il.idy  of  his  d.iy,  an.l  we 
much  question  if  any  cathedral  orL'anist  dare 
hav('  written  oiu'  for  the  author  of  '■Thelyphiho- 
ra."  So  he  took  the  Scotith  melodv  called 
"Ilehnsley,"  whicli  h.id  been  swwj  with  such 
gre.it  ellect  at  Vauxhall  by  I\Irs.  .\nie,  to  the 
words  "(iuardiati  aug(ds,  now  iirotect  him." 
'J'here  is  nothing  vulgar  in  these  f.vo  tunes;  and 
compared  to  the'  ranting  and  raviiiLT  secul.ir  mel- 
ody unhappilv  associated  to  the  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  of  Dr.  Ncale.  these  (wo  tunes  are  the 
aeme  of  religious  worship.  Tf  it  be  wronir  lo  in- 
troduce into  church  service  a  melodv  not  oriiii- 
nally  written  I'or  that  pinpose,  the  fault  lii's  with 
the  di'iiiitaries  of  the  church;  fortliese  learned, 
ami  of  course  [liuus  persons  lii>l  themselves  set 
up  the  praitiee,  ami  secondly,  nev(u' spent  a 
penny  upon  the-  ediicitiou  of  anv  ehuieh  musi- 
CI  in,  so  that  he,  might  be  i]uali(led  io  write  a 
proper  (dioral  whenever  the  occasion  arose  for 
lii-i  SI)  doing.  Your  untaught  humanilv  n-iturally 
fills  in  love  with  a  L'ood  melody  ;  atid  if  bishops 
knew  nothing  about  melody,  and  cathedral 
iir^'anists  were  never  t.-uight  the  lu-ineiph-s  upon 
which  it  is  lounded,  is  it  a  marvel  that  John 
^Veslcy  ami  Kowlaml  llill  looked  out  into  the 
broad  world  to  seek  for  siuijile  music  that  would 
please  tlie  people  they  were  desirous  lo  propi- 
tiate and  to  interest  ?  Kngland  had  forgotten 
the  fouiidalions  of  (duu'ch  music;  she  had  laid 
a^iile  the  old  chants  for  her  ])salms;  and  until 
ll.nidel  came,  and  brought  out  the  old-world  in- 
li'oes,  England  had  no  old  choral  and  no  o\i\  nip- 
j"!ln  writing  that  had  taken  any  hold  on  the  na- 
liiinal  mind.  Xo  anthem  of  Tallis  or  Rvrde  can 
be  said  to  be  fixed  in  ]Onglisli  memories,  and  we 
much  fpu'stiou  if  England,  as  a  nation,  at  the 
lime  Handel  came  here,  would  have  anywise 
iiKiurned  over  the  burning  of  all  the  anthems 
ever  written  by  Gibbons  and  T^awes,  Rogers  and 
Child. 

There  is  now  what  is  called  a  <;reat  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  musical  worship.  To  lie  of  any  real 
value,  it  must  settle  down  upon  the  ever-liviu^ 
foundation  of  church  song.  This  is  the  history 
of  all  reform  in  church  music.  Palestrina  fell 
back  upon  the  old  chant,  and  put  an   cud  to  the 


masses  on  the  "Armed  !Man"  and  other  popul;ir 
ditties  o(  his  time.  Ilach  ami  Handel  look  the 
Lutheran  forms  of  the  old  ccelesiasi  ical  meloilies, 
and  in  this  way  made  Germany  the  lirst  of  mu.si- 
cal  eonnlries.  Vo^ler  inoculates  Weber  and 
i\leverbeer  with  the  ancient  ritual  phrase  music, 
and  iK'nee  we  have  the  obi  monkish  songs  in  the 
modern  operatic  chorus.  Mendelssohn  hated 
this  kind  of  caricature,  and  he  turned  lie  feeling 
into  i's  ri^ht  direction.  Kot  one  of  these  great 
men  ventured  a  sneer  at  what  was  good  and 
grand  in  this  old-world  music.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  foundation  upon  which  lliey  built  the 
superstrnetnre.  AVe  are  much  in  want  of  ".Sun- 
day iniisie,"  and  we  doubt  not  tlie  want  will  be 
supplied.  Piiit  it  will  not  be  supplied  by  those 
who  in  their  ignorance  and  impertinence  carp 
and  sneer  at  what  they  do  not  understand  ;  nor 
can  any  good  come  from  imitating  and  Ixdanding 
the  base  and  the  mean.  True  art  teaches  us  lo 
look  up,  not  down.  Xo  artist  gains  inspiration 
from  grovelling  in  the  dirt. 


A  Musical  "  Doppelganger,"  or  Fcteli. 

Tl  is  a-Ioni^Iiins;  to  think  on  wdint  plans  sonic  peo- 
ple have  hit  to  attain  lluiir  cuds.  We  do  not  refer  lo 
such  I'hiiis  .as  those  for  v.-hich  their  projectors  feared 
the  li^lit  of  day,  ami  which  would  have  ueecssarilv 
hroiight  rile  latter  into  collision  with  the  law,  puhlic 
onha-,  and  the  jiolice  authorities.  We  refer  to  jilatis 
v.liicli  oiiglit  really  to  he  called  deceitful,  hut  whicli 
harm  no  one,  and  conscquenily  arc  generally  al- 
lowed 10  iiass  in  life  as  perfectly  liouorable,  under 
the  ealei„'0rv  of  "eimnini:." 

Til  how  siy  a  niannia"  a  knowing  young  t:eiilleman 
will  manage  lo  escape  jiunishnient  from  a  severe  pa- 
)>a,  many  of  us  could  tell  a  tale.  How  cleverly  a 
lovinir  pair  nianaire  to  hoodwink  the  walchl'ul  eyes  of 
the  old  people  is  another  fact  known  probahly  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  It  is,  however,  souielliiii2 
far  nuu'e  rare,  and  for  tnauv  persons  uniutclligihlc,  lo 
see  nil  uiicoiepu'rable  spirit  of  energy  cause  a  man 
i;veii  to  deny  his  ov.-ii  identity,  in  oriler  to  learn 
soiiielliiiiL'' — to  sec  him,  for  instance,  perform  the 
most  menial  duties  in  order  to  get  near  his  icaeher. 
The  history  of  seuljiiors  and  painiers  can  show  a 
L'leat  many  such  instances  :  want  of  means,  which 
sliiit  against  lliciii  the  door  of  an  csleenicd.  popular, 
and,  luuurally,  also  liie]ily.]>aid  master,  lias  ircnerally 
been  the  reason  why  yoiuiLr  men  of  ardent  asjiira- 
lions  have  souirht  and  found  the  strangest  means  for 
saiisiVin;^:  those  aspirations. 

But  there  are  also,  annlojous  eases  in  ninsie.  ^Tany 
of  113  know,  for  instance,  how  il  German  composer, 
al'icnvavds  a  area!  man,  hciniea^rer  lo  learn,  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  sliochlaci:  in  the  house  of  a  cclehrntcd 
profes.sor  of  eountcrpoiut  and  eonipo^ilion,  for  the 
purpose,  ill  "the  lirst.  place,  of  heeomiic  known  lo  hiiii. 
and  irraduallv  working  up  lo  he  a  piiiiil.  of  his.  Of 
course,  lie  was  successful.  Bur  perliajis  the  most 
curious  case  of  the  kind  is  die  following  : 

Tlie  T/r;,'V/  il'i  (Uimhu  was  at  one  lime  a  generally 
fashiouahle  and  favorite  instrumjuu ;  amon^  the 
countries  in  which  it  was  so,  we  must  uicution  France, 
v.-lierc  it  was  called  the  /J(i>:xcac  Vioh;.  Professi-uial 
players  and  amateurs  vied  with  each  oilier  ill  culli- 
vating  if.  and  one  inevitable  coiisequeuee  w-as  tiiat, 
in  time,  virtuosos  on  it  sprang  wp.  There  were  two, 
particularly,  who  allained  great  reputations  in  Paris; 
Foi-.pierav  (wrirten  also.  Foreroix).  and  ^Tarais. 
Biilli  uaiurally  paid  homa'.:e — for,  had  they  not  done 
so,  wliciice  would  they  have  ohtained  ilieir  rejinia- 
tion  ? — 10  the  taste  of  the  day,  but  each  did  so  in  his 
own  fashion.  Foi'fpieray  was  more  especially  master 
of  passages,  runs,  and  shakes  ;  he  possessed  ihe  art 
of  overcoming:  all  the  apjiareut  impossihilitics  of  his 
iiislruiueiit.  Marais,  on  the  other  haml.  earrieil  away 
his  hearers  and  worked  ih.cm  :ij)  lo  a  p.itch  of  enthu- 
siasm by  t!ie  deep  expressiveness  of  his  playing  and 
hv  his  louchinLT  melodies. 

One  day,  the  first  named  musician  received  a  visit 
from  a  voiincr  (German  who  wanted  lo  become  his 
jnipil,  and  as  Hcrr  Hesse,  for  so  was  he  called,  pos- 
sessed sonic  talent,  as  well  as  the  necessary  luoiicy. 
and  a  desire  to  work,  he  became  Forqucray's  pupil, 
then  and  there.  And  what  a  pupil  he  proved  !  Such 
zeal  and  iiiilnstry  the  Frenchman  had  never  known 
before.  The  pioirress  made  could  not  he  otherwise 
than  proportional,  and,  at  the  cxpiralion  of  six 
months  or  so,  the  master  was  conpiclled  to  admit  that 
he  should  soon  have  nothinf.'  more  lo  teach  his  pupil. 
The  lalier  comprehended  everythinr:  with  the  utmost 
ease  ;  compiered  all  the  diUiculties  civeu  him  lo  exe- 
cute, and  fully  jiislilied  Forqiieiay's  favorite  verdict: 
"He  |)lavs  like  the  very  devil." 

That  the  two  masters  did  not  associate  niucli  with 


each  other,  ihe  reader  will  easily  halieve  ;  things 
were  not  ditlerent  in  those  days  from  what  they  wiener- 
ally  are  now.  That,  however,  the  two  rivals  were 
the  best  friends  whenever  they  did  meet,  and  went 
arm.in-ariu  to  the  cr.l'e  together,  to  chat  on  art  :j;cu- 
erally,  and  ou  their  own  iiisIruiiieiiL  in  )iailicular,  is 
is  also  a  matter  of  course — as  it  is  no  dilfereiit  at  the 
Iiri'seut  dav.  M.  I'oiqueray  \vas  now  ]ia;liciilarlv 
delighted  at  meeting  his  best  IVieiid  (!)  oiiee  more  af- 
ter not  havin;:  seen  him  for  months.  He  could  U  II 
him  that  lie  had  formed  a  piiiiii  wdio  cast  cuaythiiii^ 
tlTat  had  ever  heen  done  liclbre,  uav,  who  e\eii  cast 
himself  into  the  shade.  AA'ouid  not  the  syiupalhiz- 
iiiL'  (1)  soul  of  his  fiiend  paiiicipatc  in  his  own  de- 
liLdn.  His  triumph,  which  hi  had  enjoyed  in  ad- 
vance, w:is,  however,  doomed  to  he  considerahly  di- 
minished ;  for  to  all  thai  he  saiii  Marais  could  nieicly 
jiHt  nod  his  head  in  asionislmicnt.  for  he,  loo,  had 
liietty  nearly  the  same  slory  lo  relate  of  a  pupil  of 
Ins.  It  chanced,  too,  that  his  pupil  had  hceii  under 
him  for  ahoiit  half  .a  year,  and  was  likewise  a  Ger- 
man, oiilv  his  name  was  not  "Hesse,"  hut  "Sachse.'' 
'l"he  sami!  [iraisc,  however,  was  due  to  this  .Saclise 
for  his  jierfiirmaiice  iu  Marais's  siyle,  as  J''orqueray 
hestowcd,  for  proliciency  in  own  style,  on  Hcsse.  If 
.^L  Foiipieray  was  un.ahle  to  play  anything,  however 
diHicull,  10  his  Hesse,  which  the  latter  could  not  in- 
stantly repeat  with  the  utmost  iirccision  and  case,  no 
one  could  so  truly  imitate  tie;  swce',  intoxicating 
style  of  the  olher  master  as  his  pupil  Saclise.  In  a 
word,  the  praise  indulged  in  by  Iho  two  musicians 
was  so  hcyond  all  conception,  that  it  struck  them 
both  thai  lliey  mi^dit  show  each  other  these  wonder- 
ful Germans  of  theirs.  It  was  aerecd  ihat  lliey 
should  meet  during  Foripieiay's  lesson  next  day, 
when  Marais  might  convince  himself  of  the  correct- 
nc-'i:  of  what  his  rival  had  assiated. 

Long  heibre  the  hour  appointed  for  the  lesson,  the 
two  masters  bad  met  in  .M.  I'oripieray's  room.  .^1 
last,  the  pui>il,  also,  made  bis  aiipearanee.  Bui  be 
remained,  as  tboiii;h  struck  by  liiihliiiiii;,  at  ihe  door, 
while  iM.  Marais,  :iumb  wiili  asloiiisliineut,  spr:ing 
from  his  chair,  for — Hcrr  Hesse  was  no  other  than 
his  own  pupil  Saebsc.  "Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Saxe," 
cried  the  other,  full  of  asionislinient.  The  re:ider 
may  imaLdiie  the  consteruatiou  in  the  connlciiauees 
of  ihc  three.  Marais  was  the  lirst  lo  recover  the 
use  of  his  louu'iie.  He  explained  to  his  colleague 
the  sinie  of  niaucrs,  and  ur;;enily  requested  the 
young  mail  lo  inform  them,  above  all  thiut;s,  how  he 
came  10  hear  I'.vo  names.  The  explanation  was  an 
cxlrcmely  simple  one.  The  young  Gcnuan's  name 
was  really  Hesse.  He  had  come  lo  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  perl-eciins  himself  ou  the  1  ioia  da  ('minha , 
which  he  had  already  learnt  iu  Germany.  He  heard 
persons  in  l^aris  bestow  equal  praise  upon  both  ma.s- 
ters.  aecordiiiir  as  the  sjieakcr  prefeired  the  one  stylo 
of  jilayinL'  or  the  oilier  ;  he  sou<:lit  an  opiiori unity  of 
licarini;  both,  .and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
was  imrivalled  in  his  way,  but  had  altaiiicd  only  a 
onesided  kind  of  perfection.  From  this  he  drew  ih.e 
correct  inference  that  the  most  aecoiii|ilislicd  per- 
former ou  the  Violn  ltd  Cinnha  would  he  an  art|st 
who  could  so  render  himself  master  of  both  styles  as 
to  he  able  lo  compete  as  successfully  with  Forqueiay 
as  with  Marais.  He  deicriuincd,  therefore,  ou  hav- 
ing' recourse  to  the  sirala^em  meulioned,  and  we 
have  seen  bow  well -be  succeeded  ;  only  Ilerr  Saclise 
was  alwavs  ohli:;ed  to  be  particularly  careful  not  In 
know  cither  Hcrr  Wc^-c  or  Monsieur  Foiqucray,  and 
that  was  assuredly  no  easy  task. 

We  know  many  a  German  teacher,  v.lio,  on  mak- 
in<:  ilie  above  discovery,  would,  desjiite  all  bis  puiiil's 
skill,  have  very  quickly  shown  that  amiable  vouiig 
man  the  way  down  stairs.  Not  so  the  two  French- 
men. They  embraced  their  common  pupil,  who  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  each  did  wdiat  he  could  to  make 
a  great  artist  of  him.  Throuah  him,  nioicover.tbey 
became  true  friends,  connected  by  the  bonds  of  sin- 
cere and  cordial  esteem. — London  Mnsiral   Woiitl. 


Haydn  and  Hans  Sachs.' 

Some  persons  may.  perhaps,  take  objection  to  the 
fact  of  Ilayda  and'  ifans  Sachs  bcim;  thus  |)laced 
iu  iuxtajiosiiion,  less  on  accouui  of  the  long  space 
of  time  hv  which  they  are  separated,  than  on  account 
of  the  miicb  srealer'value  attached  to  the  muse  of 
Havdu  than  to  that  of  Hans  Sachs.  But  Hans 
Sachs  was  in  his  day  quite  as  productive  and  varied 
as  Hayiiii  was  iu  his,  and  in  proof  that  his  )ii)i'iiis 
possess  profound  and  lasting  merit,  I  have  one  wit- 
ness worth  all  the  rest  tozeiber ;  I  mean  Wolfgang 
Goethe.  The  muses  of  Haydn  and  Hans  Sachs  are 
too  uearlv  related  iu  their  characler,  for  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  two  men  to  afford  fair  ground  for  ob- 
jection. 

Above  .all  things,  a  predominating  trail  in  both  is 

■From  ZcUn-r's  B'^lUr  fiir  ThcnI/r,  Musik  u.  Kiiiifl. 
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ili'ir  ;//r/r< /(■'.•  ihc  cliildlike  sirn])li('ily  :ni(l  :t!isciifc  of 
])ri-ii'ii^ii)ii.  liic  iiiiHK'clit  iilliiilcctrdni'S'^  :iiiil  liiuj- 
ln::irk'dn<'ss.  llio  cordiiil  simplicity  nnd  ;::n{Hi-iiaIiii'i:'. 
ju't'oinpanicd — us  conscious  Nfti'/vV^;' :i!\v:iys  is — Iiy  Iiii- 
Tiior  :iii(I  spii^^iitlincss,  Miid  soiiuiliriics  even  Ity  sly 
i(if;uisliiK-'ss,  qii;ililica  wlircli,  wlicii  cninliiiu'd,  cousli- 
tnle  iiu'irdc'.  'i'his  iirccls  us  in  lliiyiin's  jilonsinijf.  iii- 
(■f>Mipnr:d)lv  i)can(iru!  ipnirtots,  "pist  :is  in  liis  piaiio- 
I'ortG  coiniiosiLioiis,  nt)W,  nlas,  ncruly  f'orjiollc.n,  anc] 
oven  in  Iiis  syniplionics  and  oraioiios.  This  is  pre- 
cisely ^vlial,  makes  us  so  fond  orcmistanilv  tuinini;  Iia(k 
lo  the  eliaririiii;^  and  (Viendly  old  man  ;  ^vhal  causrs 
ns  10  he  eoniiiuially  lindin;;:  fiesli  charms  and  l)ean- 
lies  in  ills  works;  whal,  induces  us  never  to  he  tired 
of  lying  on  his  hreast — it,  is  the  childlike  uatui'C  of 
his  genius,  the  paradise  of  cl.ild-like  t;oodness,  whi(di 
we  peiceive  in  the  haek^ncniud,  and  (Voni  which  we 
iicar  his  sweet,  moving,  am]  peaeel'ul  slraitis  i-ssuinj,; 
i'oflli.  Va-qu  ^vhen  he  pofti-avs  the  seriousness  and 
the  sulVeriniiS  ol'  life,  even  wdien  his  2:<''nins  takes  a 
higher  flij;h I,  to  sin^  the  creations  oC  Cjod,  to  lament 
with  the  Itcdeemer  on  the  Cross,  to  ina^uify  the  sea- 
sons of  tlic  year,  and  the  woiks  of  men,  and  the 
power  of  God  in  Xalnre,  this  friendly,  conciliatory 
tone  is  always  Iieard,  like  some  tiii^iel's  voice. 

tJust  as  he  was,  he  wrote.  The  no!)le  Master-sinc;- 
er  of  Knremhcr;;-  did  the  same.  How  his  ]")oetic 
muse  coinhined  ua'ii\lL\  humor,  and  salite,  can  he 
seen  nowhere  heller,  and  in  his  own  style,  loo,  than 
iti  Goethe's  ])Oeni,  "Hans  Sachs'  poctische  Seudnnt;," 
which,  as  imist  persons  arc  aware,  was  written  to  re- 
vive in  Germany  that  reco^^nition  of  the  old  ]ioet 
whie!)  he  merits.  Only  a  small  numher  of  his  ]io- 
cms  have  hcen  preserved,  hiit  they  are  distinnnishcil 
hy  the  ;;rfuv'/';' and  iioorl  nature  to  vvliich  we  have  al- 
hnled,  and  hy  strikiuf:;,  hriUiant  wit,  wliile  his  jue- 
tnres  of  his  own  times  and  the  kind  of  morals  tlicn 
prevalent  are  far  from  deficient  in  sharp  satire. 

This  ?K(i;r(=;e' extends  also  to  those  works,  in  which 
the  two  men  treat  of  matters  of  failh  ;  holh  are  dis- 
tin(;uished  for  their  productiveness  in  this  sphere.  AVc 
know  what  enthusiastic  homafre  Hans  Sachs  paid  lo 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  I'cformcr,  in 
his  WiUrnhcrqfv  Nnclili(jiiU,  ai)d  how  much  hv  his 
simple  and  heantiful  sacred  songs,  so  full  of  failh, 
such  as  "Waruni  hetiiihst  du  dich,  niein  Her/,?"  and 
others,  ho  helped  to  pro])iigale  the  IJeformation,  and 
how,  in  his  Bihlienl  stories,  and  his  version  of  tiio 
Psalms  of  David,  he  sang  with  the  pow'er  and  confi- 
dence of  a  prophet.  But  what  Joseph  Hayrln  did 
with  his  numerous  motets,  cantatas,  and  oratorios,  is 
nearer  our  own  lime  and  feeling,  for  the  forms  of  his 
ideas  are  those  of  to-day,  and  any  one  who  is  not 
moved  hy  tlie  niagnilieent  choruses  of  t!ie  f'lralion, 
and  of  the  5ta;;o//.s,  any  one  who  docs  not  .acknowd- 
cdgc  the  master,  and  the  profound  creative  power  of 
faith,  has  no  peree]itioii,  no  ap]necialion  of  ihc 
depths  of  art  and  of  faith.  "Nicht  ^■on  mir,  von 
-dort  kommt  Alles  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  his  eves 
lifted  towards  Heaven,  and  streaming  with  tears,  as, 
an  old  man  of  7o,  he  s:mk  down,  overpowered  hv  the 
jiowcr  of  this  jiassage,  at  the  performance  of  the  ora- 
tdiioin  question:  "iN7c//(  ):on  mir,  nin  dwl  hoiiiml 
A!l,:sr' 


Concerts  at  tlie  Spas  of  Germany. 

That  a  great  deal  of  hail  music  is  to  he  heard  in 
the  world,  ohserves  a  writer  in  the  Nnie  Bcrlinrr 
Miisiksc'ilKiig,  is  a  tolerahly  well  recognized  fact,  hut 
how  much  had  mnsie  may  he  compressed  into  a  sin- 
gle enneert,  and,  despite  its  hadness.  adtnirahly  per- 
formed, is  something  tiiat  can  he  understood  Uy,  and 
known  to,  only  tho.^e  wdio  have  visited,  in  summer, 
some  of  the  most  fashionahlo  walering  places  of  Ger- 
inaivy.  The  most  talented  and  the  most  colehraicd 
singers,  male  and  female,  the  most  famous  tiddlers 
and  pianists  come  every  year  to  the  lihine,  wdnther 
they  bring  the  most  used-up  Iialian  airs  and  French 
roufacles  :  they  sing  and  play  wiili  ihe  greatest  ineci- 
sion,  and  coiise(|Ucnily  please  immensely  ;  hut  any- 
one who  is  fond  of  music  wonders  in  his  own  nund 
whether  they  Ining  witli  tliein  sneh  a  lot  of  ruhhish, 
because  it  snits  llicin,  or  because  ihey  believe  that 
only  stuff  of  Ihis  sort  ])leases  the  public !  AVe 
might  perhaiis,  apply  the  poet's  words;  "Die  hciden 
kaincn  sich  entgegen"  ("the  two  met  each  other  half 
way"),  that  is  :  the  bad  taste  of  the  auditors  and 
that  of  the  performers;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I 
must  take  the  part  of  the  public  and  doelaie,  that 
very  frequenlly  they  arc  ofTered  murh  that  is  worse 
than  they  demand,  and  that  they  have  shown  on 
many  occasions  their  preference  for  something  more 
relined,  or  at  least  more  musically  elegant,  than  the 
false  glitter  of  Veivli's  coarse  airs.'  and  iiie  /lotx  pour- 
ris  wdiich  are  served  up  to  tlicm  under  the  name  of 
fiintasias.  It  is  true  that  at  watering-places  there  is 
no  regular  public  ;  the  continual  eliango  of  persons, 
the  ebb  and  How  of  the  mo-t  varied  social  elements, 
bring  with  them  every  day  fresh    likc^    and    dislikes. 


dill'crent  kiilds  of  taste;  and  the  piece  that  jileased 
tlie  peo|d(!  of  yesterday  exceedingly  may  |ierhaps 
wearv  those  of  to-day.  and  vire  iursn  ;  hut  it  is,  nev- 
iu-|hcless,  not  very  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  emi- 
nent artists,  because  the  .success  of  what  is  good  does 
not  alw.ays  seem  certain,  to  ehoo.so  wdiat  is  had  be- 
caiisi^  it  is  sure  lo  obtain  them  applause.  Is  bad 
music,  hy  cliance,  a  ]iart  f)f  /"/;/  /"//  ' 

It  is  frequently  assiuMed  that  those  wdio  visit  fash- 
ionabh'  walering  places  must,  if  they  would  not  spoil 
their  own  |deasn]es  or  that  of  everyone  else,  leave 
behinil  them  at  home  all  principles  not  compatible 
with  enjoyment,  and  moreover  the  quickest  and  most 
careless  eniovment.  ^i'heie  may  certainly  be  sfunc 
watering  places,  Homlinrg  beyond  all  others,  wdicrc 
this  is  literally  the  ease  ;  such  places  are  fre<|nented 
onlv  by  those  whose  solo  object  is  to  get  some  amiise- 
ment  or  other  out  of  the  day  ;  music  possesse.s  value 
in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  imhlic  assembled  there  only  when 
it  brings  with  it  celebrated,  names;  no  concerts  either 
are  given  there,  only  operas;  and  singers  whose 
names  are  most  generally  known  are  got  together 
from  all  countries  ;  inJiai  they  sing,  and  how  they 
sing,  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  direct- 
ors, who  know  that  the  great  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple who  assemble  in  Ihcir  Kurhaus  is  the  gaming, 
and  that  their  visitors  feel  inclined  to  hear  Mdlle. 
Ariot  or  Mad.  Lnce.a.  only  wdien  tbey  have  won 
laigcly  and  do  not  want  to  play  any  longer,  or 
wdu.-n  they  have  lost  ail  their  monev  and  are  not 
able  to  play  any  more.  There  are  other  places, 
however,  vhc'c,  ihougb  the  gaming  is  still  the 
principal  thing,  the  public  are  dilTerent;  where 
you  (ind  many  persons  who  do  not  welcome  er.cni 
kind  of  diversion,  but  only  such  as  is  offered  in  a  be- 
coming form.  Even  here,  the  reputation  of  the  ar- 
tist is  certainly  thought  more  of  than  what  he  does  ; 
but,  in  despite  of  this,  the  attempt  to  bring  forward 
the  more  refined  elements  in  music  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  unconditional  failure.  It  is,  liowcTcr, 
most  rarely  made,  and  by  Germans  less  than  by  any- 
one else.  The  latter  appear  to  believe  that  every 
possible  kind  of  concession  must  be  made  to  the  for- 
eign clement,  wdiile,  on  the  other  hand,  foreigners 
expect  from  German  artists  that  music  with  which 
thev  are  most  nearly  related,  and  not  French  and 
Italian  airs  and  fantasias,  which  foreigners  have  heard 
O-xecnied  belter  by  others. 

It  is  bv  no  ineans  an  uninteresting  study  to  read 
throngb  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  given  at  the 
various  fashionable  watering-places.  It  is  onlv  at 
Ihe  C(mcerts  that  celebrated  artists  are  to  bo  heard  ; 
the  farmers  of  the  gaitiing-tablcs  get  them  up,  and, 
as  a  rule,  pay  the  perhnniers  most  splendidly  ;  it  is 
not,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  performance  wdiieli 
is  the  great  thing,  but  merely  the  name.  If  now,  we 
run  throngb  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at 
Wiesbaden,  F,ms.  and  Baden,  wo  find  that,  at  Ems, 
the  mnsie  ofl'ered  the  public  is  all  Frcncli  and  Ital- 
ian ;  that  it  is  a  medley  at  Tv  iesbaden ;  while  at 
Baden  there  are  great  cfTorts  aiijiarent  to  make  con- 
cessions to.  the  Germnn  clement,  Baden,  wdiich  is 
considered  as  a  thoroughly  French  watering-place, 
merely  situated  in  Germany,  being  the  only  such  re- 
sort where  there  were  this  voar  German  "model  per- 
formances," wdieve  Don  Joan  and  Lohmrpin  were 
given  ^vith  the  verv  best  care  (Xiemann,  B -tz.  Dalle 
Aste,  Nachbaner.  Jldlle.  Jlallinger,  and  Jilad.  Bei-- 
tram-Mayer).  Baden  is,  too.  the  only  locality  wdiere 
artisis  ;u-e  not  merely  ■  splendidly  paid,  but  where 
tliey  fxd  themselves,  in  addition,  comfortable  and  at 
home.  To  dcscrifie  how  magnificently  they  arc 
treated  hy  the  new  farmer  of  the  fables,  INI.  Dupres- 
soir.  and  to  sho^v  how  much  superior  are  the  lone 
and  the  company  in  Baden  to  wdiat  thev  are  at  other 
watering-places,  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and, 
I  besides,  not  be  in  keeping  witii  a  inusieal  iiapcr  :  btit 
i  there  is  one  f.iet  certain  :  tbat  it  is  only  in  B.tden 
that  great  artists  are  permanenilv  settled  or  ston  for 
the  whole  summer,  ^^■ithnut  doing  so  in  the  wav  of 
their  ]trofession.  Madame  Schuniann,  Madame  Y'l- 
'ardot-Garcia.  Hei-ren  Cossmann.  Jacques  Bosenhain, 
Eckert,  and  Pixis.  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  at  Baden,  without  troubling  themselves  at  all 
about  iiusiuess,  the  two  ladies  being  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  ever-changitig  court  of  artists  and 
writers.  Such  an  assemblage  proves  tbat  not  onlv 
nntiiro,  but  the  society  of  the  place  is  very  attractive. 
To  return,  however,  to  music,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  public.  That  in  a  watering-place  where  gam- 
ing is  carried  on,  the  visitors,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sick,  consist  only  of  such  persons  as  are  desirous 
of  finding  in  their  summer  report  the  exiiensive 
pleasure  of  town  life  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require 
demonstration.  Thev  want  to  be  amused,  but  the 
reader  must  recollect  that  thev  want  onlv  to  pay  for 
gambling  and  dining,  or,  perhaps,  in  ad.iition,  for  a 
trip  or  so  ii:lo  the  country,  but  never  for  music — 
though  there  may  be  a  few  French   and  Englith  w!io 


have  not  be.ird  /j/lniiiirhi,  and  do  not  shrink  from 
the  great  heat,  |U-oviiled  they  are  enabled  to  have 
tlicir  say  about  Wagner.  Otherwise,  however,  the 
visitors  iiave  no  money  for  concerts — the  administra- 
tion is  every  where  obliged  to  distribute  large  numbers 
of  free  admissions,  in  order  to  (ill  the  room.  In 
Baden,  it  has  the  frankness  to  make  no  charge  at  all 
for  admission  (except  at  one  grand  concert  for  ib'- 
poor,  wdien  there  are  no  tickets  given  away  at  all). 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  persons  who  do  not 
pay,  il'  they  arc  not  rhujiu'iifA,  are  more  dillieult  lo 
satisfy  than  anyone  else,  and,  at  watoring-)daccs. 
where,  as  a  rule,  they  go  to  concerts  and  defy  the 
great  heat  merely  to  show  themselves,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  please  them.  If  thev  are  ofl'eri-d  light 
music,  they  say  they  have  heard  it  a  hundred  times 
before;  serious  music  tires  them.  "Beethoven,  this 
bot  weather  !"  Speaking  of  a  fair  hrarnra  singer, 
they  say  she  has  no  feeling,  and,  of  another,  they 
assert  that  her  voice  is  jionderous.  Such  being  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  puldic.  noiliing  would  properly 
remain  for  an  artist  to  do  but  to  give  them  Ihe  best 
that  is  especially  in  hit:  oicn  line,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self any  more  alioiit  the  matter.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly in  art,  where,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  indepen- 
dence is  the  host  means  of  success,  that  persons  pos- 
.sessed  of  independence  are  more  rare  than  in  other 
things.  The  eonsequeni-e  i.s  that  we  see,  at  watering- 
places,  very  eminent  ariists  taking  all  sorts  of  pains 
lo  extort  applause  fiom  the  public;  they  succeed  in 
doing  so  once;  the  next  lime,  ihe  public  require 
something  new,  and  .sivldenly  receive  with  great 
coolness  the  concession  wliich  pleased  them  exceed- 
ingly a  week  before,  when  perhaps  they  would  have 
respected  the  individuality  of  an  independent  artist. 
We  have  thus  in  a  limited  space  the  proof  of  tho 
principle:  that  all  atncliorations  must  emanate  from 
within.  But  I  am  growing  too  serious — therefore  I 
conclude  by  giving  a  jtiece  of  good  advice  to  all 
artists  who  are  not  intent  on  business  alone,  but  wish 
to  spend  their  timcxirtistically  and  agreeably  :  let 
them  come  this  year  to  Baden. 


Offenbach'.s  Operas. 

(From  the  Thiladelphia  Ercnin^'  Eullelin,) 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  every  one  in  this 
country  who  desires  education  of  pojnilar  taste  to 
genuine  appreciation  of  good  music,  that  the  demand 
and  the  supply  of  opera  houfe  in  the  United  States 
are  constantly  increasing.  We  are  threatened  this 
season  with  performances  by  no  less  than  four  ditf'cr- 
ent  companies,  and  the  .aggravation  is  intensified-  bv 
the  fact  that  the  scanty  repertoire  of  each  of  tiicsc  is 
furnished  only  with  the  compositions  of  Jlr.  OfTen- 
bacli.  At  a  time  wdien  Americans  were  beginning 
to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  musical  matters,  and  when 
their  capacity  for  comprehension  of  the  better  class 
of  compositions  has  heen  cnhirtred  by  farniliarity  ivith 
good  music,  interpreted  by  skilful  native  and  foreign 
artisis,  tho  introduction  of  Oifonbach  In  the  stages  of 
our  Academics,  and  Iiis  quick  popularity  can  be  re- 
gjirdcd  as  little  less  tlian  cabiniitous.  Offenbach  is 
not  a  great  musician,  and  bis  compositions  arc  uii- 
w^ortliy  of  a  jilace  beside  the  meanest  productions  of 
the  men  who  are  cu  iticd  to  rank  among  leading 
composers.  Possessing  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion.he  is  a  master  of  all  known  styles,  [?]  and  is  capa- 
ble of  all  (lossible  effects  ;  Jmt  he  has  not  the  faintest 
spark  of  genius,  and  none  of  that  creative  power 
wdiich  is  its  highest  attribute.  He  is  an  absorber  of 
other  men's  ideas.  Genius  gathers  into  itself  the 
best  of  every  kind,  focalizes  it  and  gives  it  adiled  in- 
tensify and  beauty,  and  moi'e  pow-erful  life.  Oti'en- 
baeli's  talent  is  sjionge-like  ;  it  holds  all,  and  at  cv- 
erv  squeeze  it  yields  a  medley  of  jnccisely  the  kinds 
it  contains.  This  qualify  is  nercepiiljlo  in  the  tire- 
some similarity  of  all  his  productions.  Tlie  same 
general  tone  ;icrvr.dcs  La  Grande  iJurltc^sp,  La  Belle 
Jdc't'ne,  and  LSarhe  Dime.  If  we  oxiejit  the  feiv  mel- 
odies, and  a  half  dozen  f>dd  conccried  pieces  in  each, 
one  of  his  operas  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
others.  He  exhausts  the  variety  of  effects  in  one, 
and  has  no  allernati^•o  hut  to  give  the  same  general 
styles  from  the  same  reservoir  of  accumulated  mate- 
rial in  all  the  others.  His  melodies  may  be  accepted 
as  the  best  evidence  of  his  title  to  rank  as  a  musician. 
But  these  are  contemptible.  He  has  not  written  an 
air  stiperior  to  "Champagne  Charlie,"  or  "Tramp, 
Tramp,"  and  there  are  ninltitndes  of  our  negro 
melodies  that  for  plaintive  sweetness,  oddity  and 
originality,  are  as  mneh  better  than  his  compositions 
as  Ossian's  poems  are  superior  to  those  of  Walt 
Whitman.  If  Offenbach  de.'=erves  fame,  our  own 
Foster  is  entitled  to  immortality. 

The  plea  that  he  is  an  artist  in  burlesque  will 
not  avail.  'Whatever  his  special  field  of  operation, 
he  claims  to  be  a  musician  ;  it  is  as  a  musician  ho 
comes    before   the  public,  and    in  tills    character  wc 
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iiUHr  jiiclrjc  liini.  It  is  not  ncpessnrv,  moreover, 
lliat  a.  coniposcr  of  comic  opera  slioiild'l>e  a  fantastic 
Iricksler, — a  wlii]i|ier  of  haniionic  s}-llaliu!js  that  are 
(rotli  and  notliing  inure,  lira!  Iiamijr  and  pure  and 
l)arniless  fun  arc  more  likely  to  he  tlie  oflsprinp;  of 
iieiiiiis  and  correct  ta.sic  tlian  ilic  creations  of  talent 
wliieli  iiuliili;,.':?  in  nnul  pranks  and  recklessly  defies 
tile  laws  of  oriler,  and  more  llian  tliat,  of  decency. 
Anlicr,  ]!o«sini,  an<l  Donizclti  have  written  comic 
operas,  and  wedded  humor  to  immortal  music. 
'I'hcse  men  rank  v.ith  the  old  masters  of  English 
comedy,  while  ( (H'enhach  is  in  the  position  of  those 
]ietty  liirco  writers  who  are  engajrcd  hy  the  theatres 
lo  tickle  the  public  fancy  with  dramatizations  of  ihc 
latest  sensation.  His  music  is  somelimes  funny,  hut 
it  is  oftcner  contemplihle.  He  presents  the  s|iectaclo 
of  a  man  who  has  risen  to  popularity  without  a  par- 
ticle of  genuine  merit,  and  hy  purely  factitious 
means,  while  other  comjiosers,  whose  p:enius  is  nn- 
rpiesiioned,  lapfjuish  in  comparative  obscurity.  There 
is  more  <,'cnins  exhihited  in  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes 
than  in  the  wlnile  of  OjiVnhach's  compositions,  and 
yet  there  are  thoiis.-nids  who  know  of  Oll'eiihaeh  wlio 
never  heard  of  .Sir.'iiiss. 

And  OlVenliaeh  is  cntirelv  incapable  of  doint; 
anythinii  lu'licr.  lie  made  one  .■ilicinpt  to  contrib- 
ute to  lefritiniato  coniie  opera  in  Talis,  and  failed 
disastrously.  A  second  ell'ort  was  made  to  compose 
music  for  a  new  ballet  at  the  firand  Opera,  ami 
aj;ain  his  utter  want  of  respeclabilily  was  demon- 
strated. Jle  does  not  know  the  true  meanin<;  ami 
mission  of  music,  as  a  mir-ician  should,  lie  does 
not  com]irehend  that  it  is  a  rich,  various  and  emo 
tional  Ian:.'uaa;e  which  speaks  to  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  nicti,  with  an  expression  as  wide  as  the  range 
of  human  feeling,  and  as  subtle  as  the  senses.  He 
seems  lo  |)ereeivc  the  outward  existence  without  its 
dec|)er  signilicanee,  and  he  whirls  his  chords  and  ca- 
(liMices  into  disjointed  fellowship,  with  as  little  com- 
]irehension  of  the  resources  and  ap|dicaiion  of  mu- 
sical language,  as  if  some  one  should  riile  the  die- 
lionary  of  its  odd  words,  and  form  them  into  an  ar- 
ray of  queer,  nneonnccted  sentences.  That  such  a 
musician  as  this  should  have  crowded  from  the  stage 
the  noble  composers  of  the  day,  is  not  creditable  lo 
our  taste  ami  laihivation. 

Hut  if  musical  incapacity  and  fcdly  wore  tlie  most 
liciiious  of  .M.  Oibnibaeh's  limits,  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven.  Unforiunately,  his  oll'enee  is  greater. 
He  is  the  man  who  has  prosiiluied  the  divine  art  to 
gi\iiig  a  false  altractivcness  to  jirurieucy.  As  an 
haiglish  journal  expresses  it,  "he  is  the  troubabour  of 
ladies  of  doubtful  rcputaiion."  All  his  operas,  ex- 
cepting the  failure  alluded  to  above,  were  ^^'ritten 
l(»r  a  theatre  of  very  questionable  respectability  in 
Pans.  It  is  the  haunt  of  fast  men,  lewd  men,  women 
of  bad  ehar.acicr.  and  the  grosslv  sensual  of  b(tth 
sexes.  M.  OjV'.Tibach  can  o!)taiu  re))rcsentalion  no- 
where else  in  Paris.  The  text  of  his  operas  bears 
sidlieient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
lo  suit  the  tastes  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Roiifl'es 
I'arisiennes.  I.a  I'nHc  Ih'iriir  is  a  gross  earieaturc 
of  .a  story  that  is  in  itself  not  impure;  hut  Olfeii- 
bach's  compilers  have  represented  it  in  scenes  which 
are  vilely  indecent.  The  heroine  of  Unrbc  Bhtti  is  a 
common  woman,  and  the  text  of  the  libretto  is  lilleil 
frinn  tii'st  lo  last  witli  obsi-urity  and  lihh.  6'<,7;c'r/efC 
ill-  Ih'ihinii  is  a  Icwil  sloryof  intrigue,  and  ti;o  libretto 
is  not  less  shameless  in  its  use  o(  terms  than  that  of 
liiiylm  /jlann.  Lit  (ji-antJe  Ijnr.hrjisr:  is  the  purest  of 
them  all,  lait  the  (opportunity  I'or  indceent- aclion  is 
large,  and  in  this  eitv  at  li;a>t  it  has  not  been  en- 
tirely f.eglected. 

This  "oast  oli"  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
I'rencb  theatre"  has  been  |nesenie;l  night  after  night 
before  Ameiican  men  and  women,  who  have  found 
str.uige  ))leasiire  in  witnessing  the  antics  of  actors 
and  at'trescs  who  leju-odueed  here  in  our  Aeadcmies 
of  JIusic  the  wanton  |)erforuianees  of  a  Freiicli 
concert  saloon,  and  the  lascivious  dances  of  a  I'reneli 
wine  garden.  !\llle.  Tostde,  without  voice,  facial 
beauty,  figure,  ov  any  favor  to  our  (daini  as  an  artist, 
was  cheered  at  ev{My  representation,  because  v.'ith  her 
uncla.l  legs  she  iridulg(al  in  a  vulgar  kick,  tlia:  was 
not  even  amusing,  l)ut  only  disgusting.  A  certain 
disregard  of  decency,  consequent  upon  her  faithful 
iiuerprelation  of  .M.  OlTenbach,  and  a  knack  of  twist- 
ing her  fat  I'oi-ni  into  unwomanly  posiiions,  together 
with  a  vivacity  altogether  I'leiu-h,  constitule  !ier  en- 
tire artistic  slock  in  trade. 

It  wtaild  be  rather  harsh  to  say  tliat  the  favor  witli 
which  these  representations  have  been  received  is  th.e 
result  of  a  popular  inclination  for  pruricney,  but  it  is 
wholly  incomprehensible  why  respectal)ic  men  and 
^vomeii  should  applaud  languagr;  nprjii  the  stage, 
\vhich  in  social  life  would  insure  the  ostracism  and. 
the  disgrace  of  the  user.  If  the  actions  of  Tostee 
and  her  sisters  wouhl  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  in 
our  |iarIors,  lliey  are  not  fit  for  the  stage,  and  an  as- 
sumption of  modesty  in  the  parts  of  those  who  ap- 


plaud indecency  in  o//m/.  hoii[jc  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  common  sense. 

But  UlTenha(di  and  his  operas  are  the  fashion,  and 
we  expect  them  to  retain  their  popularity — whatever 
may  lie  the  cause  of  it — until  the  present  mania  for 
sensationalism,  legs  and  lascivionsness  Isas  worn  it- 
self out.  When  that  blessed  time  shall  come,  wo 
sincerely  hope  Ofienbaeh  and  liis  compositions, 
I'Idrk  Crimk  dramas  and  their  nymidis,  will  he  neg- 
lected and  des]Tiscd,  ar.d  we  shall  turn  once  more  to 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  stage  will  move  nearly 
appro.ximate  to  its  true  purpose  and  destiny. 


Her  Majesty's  Opera. 

Tiet.jj;ns,    Ti:i;tiiu,r,i,   Keli.ooii,    Sistco,    Xii.s- 
sox,  SvNTi.i;v,  G.vssir:?.,  MoxHixi,  &c. 

The  London  7'i_icr/i;ij)h  gives  the  following  resnmti 
of  the  past  season  at  IJniry  Lane,  and  of  the  sing- 
ers, a  part  of  whom  (not  iticluding  Nil.sson,  nor 
Trebelli,  the  best  contralto  of  the  day)  Mr.  i\Iapleson, 
according  to  report,  will  soon  bring  to  New  Vork  : 

The  season  opened  on  Saturday,  the  28tli  of 
March,  with  "Lnerczia  Borgia,"  an  operti  which,  if 
no  longer  in  its  (irst  glory,  has  at  least  the  recom- 
mendations of  being  easily  niotmted^  and  of  ahvavs 
|)roving  ell'eetive  when  it  is  eflicienily  performed. 
vSince  the  retirement  of  Madame  Grisi  wo  have  had 
no  such  com]!etont  rcprcsentnlivo  of  ■•the  wicked 
duchess  :is  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  who,  on  this  opening 
night,  sang  with  rare  splendor  of  voice.  The  Gen- 
naro  of  the  evening  was  not  iillogether  unknown  to 
/la^'/fjif's  of  the  "old  house;"  for,  some  twenty  vears 
ago,  Signor  Fraschini,  known  as  the  "tenorc  della 
inaledizione,"  from  his  forcible  doliverv  of  the  eni'se 
in  the  belhrothal  .scene  of  "Lucia,"  lirst  made  his 
tqipcarancc  before  an  lOnglish  aiuliencc.  I'.iit  time 
had  not  impaired  Ids  style,  while  it  had  seriously 
impaired  the  natural  good  qualities  of  his  voii'c,  and. 
though  atiplauded  for  a  while  by  the  "groundlings," 
he  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  lew  connoisseurs  in  his 
favor.  Ho  continued,  however,  to  ajipcar  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  iiniil  ilie  advent  of  Signor  Mongini 
tiirew  the  elder  fcnorc  rnhitslo  into  the  shade.  }n 
"Scmiramide,"  the  second  opcr.a  produced,  Madame 
Trehclli-Betliiii  found  in  Arsace  a  rvli:  worthy  of  her 
highly-cnltivated  ability.  Gifted  with  a  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  of  rich  and  syrtijiaihctic  quality,  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  almost  foigoiicn  florid  Hos- 
sinian  style  of  vocalization,  and  having  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  good  stage  face  and  figure,  .^Iadame  Trebelli 
is  beyonil  all  comparison  ih;  most  useful  and  capable 
of  all  t!ie  singer.s  who  take  contralto  parts.  The 
Babylonian  Oueen  herself  of  course  fell  to  .Mdlle. 
Tietjens,  and  the  small  tenor  |>art  had  an  oineient 
representative  in  Signor  Bellini,  whose  reliable  and 
ninsician-likc  sintring  ht\s  been  of  frcfpienl  use  lo  the 
management.  "La  Traviata"  was  brought  out  lor 
the  jnirpo.se  of  inirodiicing  Mdile.  Kellogg  lo  ilie 
regular  subscribers  to  Ihc  opera.  In  the  auliiinnal 
season  that  was  brought  to  a  somewhat  premature 
close  by  the  burning  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
llic  young  .\merican  lady  had  produced,  by  means 
of  her  jileasant  voice  and  lively  manner,  an  nnques- 
lionably  fe.vor.ablo  impression  on  Mr.  Maplcsou's 
popular  patrons.  But  h.er  success  had  to  lie  ratified 
by  a  more  criiical  audience  ;  and  it  is  inueh  to  the 
credit  of  the  ambitious  young  vocalist  that  she  has 
sneeeeded  in  holding  her  ground,  in  Sjiitc  of  the  large 
inimber  of  impm-tant  p.irts  so  lavishly  allolterl  lo 
her.  That  she  is  already  a  eonsnmmntc  artiste, 
either  as  singer  or  actress,  it  wouhl  bo  manifestly 
folly  in  her  most  devoted  friends  to  maintain,  l)nl 
her  spirit,  industry,  and  talent  give  abundant  war- 
ranty that  she  is  capable  of  some  dav  taking  a''hi::li 
position.  Considering  that  .^Idlle.  Keilogg's  educa- 
tion has  been  entirely  romideted  in  America,  s!ie 
may  on  that  account  alone  claim  high  praise  for  her 
already  acquired  ])rolit'iency.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  she  apjieared  as  Oilda  in  "Iligcdetto  ;"  Xi- 
nctta,  in  "La  Gazza  Lad.ra:"  Donna  Klvira,  Su- 
sanna, Linda,  and  .Maria  in  "La  Figlia  del  Beggi- 
monto" — an  extraordinary  range  of  characters  for  so 
yoatig  and  comparatively  i:tex[)erieneed  a  singer  to 
atiem))t.  Oar  American  cousins  may  feel  some 
gratification  in  having  trained  their  countrywoman 
tor  so  adventurous  a  task.  "La  Traviata"  gave  Mr. 
.Santley  an  opportani:y  of  showing  wdiat  iirogress  he 
has  made  as  an  actor,  inasnlueh  as  lie  contrived  to 
give  some  ])ersonal  dramatic  ititcrest  cveti  to  sucli  a 
liull  per.sonage  as  old  Gennont.  In  mere  vocaliza- 
tion (here  was  scarcely  room  for  iinprovemcnt,  but, 
neveriheless,  in  "La  Gazza  Ladra"  ho  displayed  a 
proHeiency  in  tlie  singing  of  Rossinian  music  for 
which  be  had  not  previously  had  full  recognition, 
while  in  every  opera  i:i  which  b.e  was  engaged  he  de- 
chimed  v.ith  much  greater  breadth  of  stylo  than  for- 


merly. In  the  eharactcr  of  Bigolello  the  jester,  and 
in  that  of  the  father  of  Linda,  he  exhihiled  very  re- 
markable dramaiic  power.  No  actor  has  ever  had  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  more  lo  learn  than  Mr. 
Saniley,  but  he  has  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
For  the  man  of  real  determination  tlie  word  "impos- 
sible" does  not  exist.  ^J'hc  inilisposition  of  Mdlle. 
Tietjens,  on  one  evening  when  "II  Trovalore"  was 
nnnouneod,  brought  out  very  i)romineiitly  the  ready 
capacity  of  Mdlle.  Sinico,  who,  in  order  that  the  en- 
tertainment sliould  not  be  changed,  assumed  at  short 
notice  the  part  of  Leonora,  antl  aetpiitted  herself  re- 
markably well  of  her  task.  She  has  thronghout 
been  of  great  nso,  her  .Marccllina  and  Susanna  being 
es|)ccially  admirable.  "Le  Nozze"  exhibited  Signor 
Gassier  in  his  best  character — that  of  Figaro — a  part 
in  wdiieli  be  is  equtilly  at  home,  whether  the  music  be 
by  Kossini  or  by  Mozart;  but  his  general  capability 
lias  thronghout  the  season  been  constantly  fesled. 
This  same  opera  supplies  Jldlle.  Tietjens  with  one 
of  her  best  characters — that  of  the  Countess  ;  and  we 
may  mention  licjc  that  the  zealous  (ierman  inima 
donna  is  equally  admirable  wdienever  she  is  engaged 
in  the  intcrpretatiini  of  Mozart,  whether  the,  ('haracKu' 
be  the  neglected  spouse  of  Almaviva,  the  stately 
Donna  Anna,  or  the  vague  personage  of  rainina,  the 
licroine  of  the  "ICnchanted  FInle."  In  "Fidelio," 
Mdlie.  'i'ieijens  far  outshines  all  who  for  many  years 
]>ast  have  aitemjited  to  portray  the  love  of  ihe  de- 
voted wife  whom  no  dangers  can  appal  when  the 
.salvation  of  her  husband  is  in  <]Uesiion  ;  while  in 
"Medea"  she  grapples  successfully  with  a  jiart  which 
no  other  lyric  anisic  of  our  time  lias  dared  attenqit. 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  also  appeared  in  "Les  Hugue- 
nots," "Norma,"  and  "II  Trovatore,"  works  in  wliich 
her  impersonations  are  well  known.  .She  lias  fiiiind 
a  gifted  ]Kirtner  in  .Signer  i\longini,  who  first  ap- 
peared ill  Ihe  rather  uncongenial  part  of  Lioneilo  in 
"Maria;"  hut  who  afterwards,  in  such  eharacleis  as 
Manrieo,Baoiil,and  IMgardo,  had  tiinple  o;)portunity 
of  proving  ihe  linecpialiiy  of  his  unparalleled  powers. 
1'liere  is  no  doubt  that  .Signor  Mongini  possesses  the 
(incst  tenor  voi<-e  of  the  day.  and  that  he  has  extra- 
ordinary dramaiic  power.  His  fault  is  that  his  in- 
tense feeling  sometinies  leads  him  into  exa;rger:itioii. 
r,  is  noteworthy  lliat  he  was  most  praiseworthy  in 
the  most  trying  music — that  of  ".Medea,"  the  aelual 
diliieuliies  of  which' prevented  him  from  ever  laps- 
ing into  any  extravagance.  Of  another  tenor,  Sig- 
nor Ferenczy.  it  need  only  lie  said  tliat  he  had  sev- 
eral chances',  but  lliat  he  failed  in  turning  llicm  to 
good  fteeount  ;  while  a  Signor  Bulterini,  who  a;)- 
peared  only  in  the  last  week,  exhibited  some  proiii- 
isc.  'J'hc  splendid  bass  voice  of  .Signor  Fob,  and 
his  capacity  for  doing  justice  to  music  of  every 
school,  have  made  Iiis  co-operation  ihrougliout  ihu 
season  of  very  great  value — so  great,  indeed,  that  the 
short  stay  licre  of  Heir  Itidtiianski  was  the  less  to  bo 
deplored.'  Nor  should  Mr.  Lyall's  power  of  creating 
a  characier  part  out  of  the  slenderest  materials — as, 
for  instance,  in  Monostaios,  and  in  the  .few  pedlar  in 
'^^a  Gazza  Ladra" — be  aiiogelher  nnacknowledged. 
The  "bright  particular  star"  of  this,  as  of  the  fi)r- 
mer  season,  lia*  nntincstioiialdy  been  Mdlle.  Chris- 
liuc  Nilsson.  wlio.  on  the  2d  of  May.  reappeared  in 
"La  Traviata."  I'lii.shed  with  the  triumph  slie  had 
just  acliievcd  in  Paris,  where  she  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  weakest  of  operas — M.  Thomas's  "Ilani- 
1  let" — ihe  greatest  of  successes,  she  returned  to  us 
with  the  halo  of  vietoiy  aliout  her  brow.  And,  so 
far  fVoni  being  deieiioraled  hy  her  good  fbrliine, 
Miille.  Nilsson  returned  a  more  c'omplcie  and  linislied 
1  nriisto  than  when  she  left  i:s.  Her  voire  was  fuller, 
I  her  singing  more  variously  colored,  if  we  may  use 
j  the  expression,  her  aclion  more  earnest  and  inlcllec- 
tual.  Donna  Klvira,  Asiralliamanle,  her  most  eflVct- 
'  ive  part,  and  Malta,  the  character  in  wiiieh  sheshone 
i  most  last  year,  were  this  season  all  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  her  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,  a  creation  as 
elaborate  in  design  as  it  is  fascinating  in  result.  The 
fair  .Swedish  lady's  talents  were  Iiere  seen  at  their 
very  best,  although  her  assummion  of  Chcrubino, 
the  mischievous  page'  of  "Le  Nozze,"  continued  to 
give  .an  unusual  attraction  to  the  most  melodious  of 
operas.  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  this  season  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  concert  room  the  rcputaiion  she  so 
quickly  made  upon  the  stage.  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  ^ye  trust  lliat  s!ie  will  bo  "fixed"  in  our 
operatic  finnanient. 


Tlie  AutograiJi  of  Handel's  "Mcssiali'' 
riiotograplied. 

One  would  fain  believe  i!:at  Handel  had  some  pre- 
sontiment,  hov.ever  vague,  of  his  uwu  universal  re- 
nown. It  is  hard  to  imagine  him,  writing,  far  in 
advance  of  contemporary  ideas  or  resources,  with  no 
assurance  of  a  time  when  men  would  preserve  to  his 
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"A  ItroHfi  n|i])r(nich  to  funu^, 

And  cvtT-riiitjint;  avL'UuwH  ot"  song.*' 

Slill  more  (lifluMilt  is  it  to  siipiiose  tlint  one  bo  oift- 
ed  mill  so  Iniive — for  ll.iinlel  was,  in  liis  w.-iy,  a  lieni 
— liiiil  no  (^renter  pri'seiit  rcwunl  tliuii  llic  lirii^lilnrss 
of  that  Inilian  suiniiRT  of  siiivess  wliirli  caino  to 
him  when  in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  lint,  how- 
ever this  may  have  hecn,  it  is  ecrtain  that  of  one 
thiiifi:  recently  done  in  his  honor  the  master  never 
dreamed.  Visions  of  gi^iintie  festivals  were  possible 
(hcwasonee  told  that  his  miisie  demiinded  armies 
lor  e.xeeutants),  hut  a  re|iroiliietion  of  his  antot;raph 
of  the  "Me.-siiih,"  liy  means  i>f  sunlight  and  elicnii- 
eals,  eonld  not  have  entered  into  his  wildest  imayin- 
iniis. 

(ircnt  are  the  uses  of  photography.  It  has  long 
ministered  to  friendship,  fnrnished  the  dcteetive  wi'li 
nn  uncrrint;  jinide,  lironi;ht  home  to  ns  the  ends  of 
the  earth, and  |icrpetiiated  the  cliani^inf;  glories  of  the 
heavens.  Now,  however,  this  heneliecnt  invention 
has  assnmcd  an  unexpected  form  of  usefulness.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  that  led  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety to  photo-lithograph  the  manuscript  of  Handel's 
greatest  work,  and  the  success  of  their  experiment 
will  have  interesting  and  important  results.  Wo 
may  now  hope  to  see  the  scores  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters reproduced  in  like  manner,  and  the  masters 
themselves  hronght  closer  to  ns  than  ever  before — so 
close  that  we  can  look  over  them  as  they  write,  trace 
the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  mark  the  guise  in 
whieli  their  conceptions  first  look  shape.  Let  the 
fiiiiiiliro  per  III  7iiusi<-a  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  pros- 
|iect  of  lieing  as  familiar  with  the  hieroglyphics  of 
iieethoven,  and  the  neatly  written  cliaraeleis  of  Men- 
delssohn, as  with  the  process— longer  and  more  pain- 
fnl  than  is  commonly  hclieved — hy  which  art  perfects 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  Not  the  least  of  the  many 
.services  rendered  to  music  hy  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  is  this  their  latest  act  of  homage  to  Handel. 

But  this  new  application  of  photography  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  an  interest  for  the  general  public.  The 
least  curious  of  men  loves  to  pry  into  creative  pro- 
cesses. Even  though  he  care  nothing  for  what  is  pro- 
duced, he  is  eager  to  know  how  it  came  about.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  if  the  result  he  a  world-famous 
and  imperishable  thing.  The  various  stages  of  con- 
ception and  e-xecution  that  led  up  lo  the  cartoons  of 
Kapliael,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  "Paradise  Lost," 
.vould,  were  they  revealed  to  us,  absorb  universal 
attention,  just  as— to  illnstiate  by  a  fact— there  is 
nothing  belter  remembeied  in  eo'nnection  with  Sir 
Joseph  Va.xton's  glass  palace  than  its  lirst  design  on 
blotting-paper.  The  volume  under  notice,  there- 
fore, has  an  interest  for  every  body.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent it  gratities  that  natural"  and  "legitimale  curiosity 
which  can  not  but  be  felt  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
finest  master-pieces  of  art. 

This  "Messiah"  score  is  an  oppressively  suggest- 
ive volume,  giving  rise  to  thoughts  burdensome  from 
their  number  and  interest. 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel's 
character  from  the  volume  under  notice.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise 
their  ability  lo  tell  ns  all  aliout  ourselves  "on  receipt 
of  our  own  handwriiing,"  but  they  have  merely 
pushed  a  truth  f.ir  enough  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
This  "Messiah"  score  is  a  case  in  proof  One  does 
not  want  special  powers  to  describe  the  kind  of  man 
who  tilled  Its  pages  ;  wdiile  the  impressions  conveved 
agree,  in  every  instance,  with  the  statements  of  those 
who  had  the  advantage  of  Handel's  personal  ac- 
quaintance. The  cbangealile  mood  of  the  composer, 
for  example,  is  accurately  reflected  in  his  manuscript. 
At  one  time  he  writes  calmly,  and  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  neatness  as  he  is"capable  of  making.  At 
another,  he  seems  to  have  a  rush  of  ideas,  with  which 
his  pen  cannot  keep  pace,  though  it  flies  over  the  pa. 
per  at  speed,  and  by  no  means  stands  upon  the  order 
of  its  going.  At  another,  it  is  plain  that  he  labors 
hard,  grows  fiercely  impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes 
huge  ink-strokes  through  thein,  or  else  smears  them 
with  his  finger  after  the  fashion  subsequently  adopted 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  No  equable,  self-contained 
musician  could  have  produced  the  "Messiah"  manu- 
script. It  is  the  work  of  one  quick  to  feel,  and  by 
no  means  scrupulous  about  manifesting  all  he  felt. 
Not  less  evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless 
habits.  Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  Handel  worrying  himself 
over  a  refractory  neckcloth,  or  severe  with  bis  tailor 
because  of  an  imperfect  fit.  A  more  untidy  manu- 
script can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are 
free  irom  blots  and  smears  that  one  is  driven  to  sup- 
pose the  master,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  scattered 
the  ink  about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of 
pen-knife  marks  as  a  banker's  ledger.  Mistakes, 
great  or  small,  are  either  crossed  or  re-crosscd,  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  blackness,  according  to  the  hu- 
mor of  the  moment.  Something,  too,  of  his  |ihysi- 
cal  personalityjcan  be  gathered  from  the  writing.     It 


must  have  been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such 
coarse,  rude  eharaeters.  No  quill  could  account  by 
itself  for  notes  with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunt- 
ing. The  "Messiah"  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just 
wliat  might  have  been  expected  from  the  burly 
Saxon.  It  reflects  his  physique  not  less  faithfully 
than  the  splendor  of  his  genius. 

Inicrcsting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  inore 
than  that  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  hero,  the  attraction 
of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the 
"Messiah"  ns  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from 
its  composer's  brain.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  sacred  oratorio,  Handel  expended  upon  it  a 
good  deal  of  loving  care,  toiudiing  and  re  touching  so 
long  as  anything  seemed  delieient.  J5y  help  of  the 
far  fiimilr  before  us,  every  change  thus  made  can  uow 
be  noted. 


Jlluigljfs  iDunml  of  Slusir. 
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The  Musical  Prospect. 

What  gooil  niiisie  is  in  store  for  tis  this  coming 
season '?  is  tlie  question  often  put  to  us  of  late, 
and  often  (Jifficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  There 
are  newspaper  Iiints,  predictions,  guesses,  but  as 
yet  no  announcements.  Tlie  most  that  can  be 
positively  reported  is  a  certain  busy  hum  of 
preparation ;  plans  are  forming,  orchestras  and 
choirs  are  organizing,  and  the  silent  work  of 
programme  making  (wliicit  is  a  kind  of  work  of 
art,  a  composition,  in  its  way)  is  taxing  a  few 
brains  more  severely  than  most  people,  wlio  only 
hear  and  enjoy  good  music,  can  well  be  aware. 

It  is  safe,  we  think,  to  promise  of  Boston  tliat 
■we  shall  have  as  much  and  as  good ,  orchestral, 
choral,  and  chamber  music  the  coming  winter 
as  we  had  the  last,  and  even  better. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association  will  be  earlier  than  usual  In  the 
field,  as  well  as  more  in  number.  There  have 
been  brief  on  ilits  and  whispers  about  them  in 
the  newspapers,  often  incorrect,  but  all  agreeing 
in  the  main  fact  thatthe  concerts  are  to  be,  and  are 
to  begin  early,  which  people  hurrying  home  from 
the  country  and  the  seashore  have  mistaken  for 
anthoritativo  announcements.  And  Mr.  Peck, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  are  even  now  beset  with  premature 
inquiries  for  season  tickets,  whieli  shows  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  earnestness.  Warle  rnir ! 
in  due  time  all  will  be  announced  and  tickels 
will  be  ready.  It  takes  time  to  organize  sucli 
concerts,  and  for  this  work  the  summer  months 
are  not  available.  Meanwhile  so  much  is  set- 
tled :  There  will  be  Icn  Syinphony  Concerts  (two 
more  than  last  year),  beginning  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Nov.  12,  and  continuing  regularly 
once  a  fortnight  until  March  IS.  Ten  of  the 
subscription  series  ;  possibly  one  or  two  benefit 
.■oncerts  besides.  They  will  be  in  the  Music 
Hall,  of  course,  with  essentially  tlie  orchestra  of 
last  year,  only  wilh  such  improvements  as  may 
be  found  practicable.  ]Mr.  Zerrahn,  now  in  Eu- 
rope, will  return  soon  after  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, in  season  for  the  first  rehearsals,  and  will 
bring  to  the  responsible  and  delicate  task  of  con- 
ductor, which  he  has  discharged  so  satisfactorily, 
new  light  and  new  impulse  from  the  hearing  of 
orchestras  and  intercourse  with  leading  musicians 
in  England,  Germany  and  France.  Mr.  Eieh- 
berg  is  already  every  day  expected  home,  and 
also  Jlr.  Wulf  Fries. 

As  for  the  programmes,  the  very  richnesB  of 
the  three  past  seasons  complicates  the  problem  of 
selection.     Most  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  ;' all 


the  important  ones  (those  wliich  have  any  concert 
vogue)  of  Mozart ;  the  great  pSchnbert  Symphony 
in  C  ;  the  most  desirable,  perhajis,  of  those  by 
Schumann,  &c.,  have  been  given  in  these  con- 
certs and  given  repeatedly.  So  have  most  of 
the  great  overtures.  Other  works  of  these  kinds 
had  grown  so  familiar  in  other  concerts,  that 
their  presence  could  be  spared  awliile.  To  .seek 
novelty  outside  of  standard  masterworks,  classical 
in  a  generous  sense,  would  be  departing  from  the 
intention  of  these  concerts,  which  is  to  make 
sure  and  permanent  in  this  community  at  least 
one  clear  fountain-head  of  unquestionably  good 
music,  as  a  standard  and  corrective  amid  superfi- 
cial shifting  tastes  and  fashions.  One  feature  in 
this  winter's  programmes  will  be  a  large  allow- 
ance of  the  Symphonies  of  Haydn, — those  mod- 
els of  perfect  symmetry  and  elegance,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  symphonic  art  so 
far  as  it  can  be  learned  by  example;  while  they 
are  so  fresh  and  pure  and  wholesome  in  their 
spirit,  so  right  from  a  child-like,  cheerful,  loving 
heart, ^ull  of  well-ordering  wisdom,  of  felicitous 
invention,  of  exquisite  graces  and  surprises  of 
fancy,  of  humorous  heat  lightning  in  the  midst 
of  earnestness.  True,  one  cannot  listen  to  Haydn 
so  long  without  weariness  as  ho  can  to  Beetho- 
ven ;  one  may  by  constant  repetition  become 
cloyed  and  dull  to  him  ;  he  seldom  stirs  so  deep 
a  chord  as  the  great  symphonists  who  came  Jafter 
him,  from  Mozart  to  vSchumann.  But  over-fa- 
miliarity with  Father  Haydn  is  not  at  all  our 
case.  It  is  strangely  seldom  that  his  Sympho- 
nies have  been  heard  in  Boston;  only  two  or 
three  (and  there  are  published  30  or  40^  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years ;  twenty  years 
ago  they  figured  often  in  the  programmes,  but 
never  anything  like  as  often  as  Beethoven's, 
never  till  tlieir  ideas,  their  moods,  their  style 
could  possibly  become  commonpilace.  Older  mu- 
sieal  publics  have  begun  with  Haydn,  and 
so  have  grown  up,  through  Mozart,  to  Beethoven; 
with  these  familiar  as  household  words,  schooled 
thus  In  the  classic  models,  sucli  publics  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  discrimination  to  the  newer 
prophets,  and  could  even  be  safely  trusted  to  in- 
dulge their  curiosity  about  Liszt  and  Wagner. 
Boston  began  at  the  other  end  of  the  course  ;  in 
our  symphonic  culture  we  were  put  in  the  first 
class  before  we  were  freshmen.  We  began  with 
Beethoven  ;  the  glorious  "C-minor"  was  our  first 
love  ;  thirty  years  ago  it  was  played  here  re- 
peatedly, and  it  must  have  been  heard  hundreds 
of  times  in  Boston  since.  All  the  Nine,  the  cho- 
ral Ninth  included,  have  grown  familiar  here; 
the  least  familiar  is  the  Eroica.  The  best  of  Mo- 
zart are  not  strange  to  us.  With  Mendelssohn 
and  Gade,  even  with  Schumann  and  Schubert, 
we  have  held  more  converse  than  with  dear  old 
Haydn.  Yet  old  music-lovers  all  come  back  to 
him  with  a  sincere  delight,  sure  to  find  in  him 
even  more  than  they  had  given  hira  credit  for 
in  their  days  of  young  enthusiasm. 

There  maj-  have  been  a  period  when  we  were 
a  little  hlafcfs  to  his  even-tempered  elegance  and 
naive  cheerfulness;  but  a  Haydn  Symphony,  well 
played,  is  sure  to  charm  the  most  experienced 
concert  goer  at  any  time.  We  remember  listen- 
ing to  one  one  evening  in  Halle  with  Robert 
Franz,  and  how  the  musician  from  head  to  foot 
grew  radiant  and  laughing  with  delight.  The  two 
already  given  charmed  the  Harvard  audience, 
and  it  will  be  so  again.     It  is  the  design   to  give 
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at  least  half  a  dozoii  more  of  thorn  this  wintev. 
Tliey  will  work  in  v/cll  by  contrast  soiiietinios  in 
the  same  pvoprammo  with  another  symphony  ; 
one,  for  instance,  with  the  "Reibrinatiou"  sym- 
phony of  Mendelssohn,  another  with  the  "Ital- 
ian," another  with  Beethoven's  sunny  No.  8. 

Of  other  composers  some  of  the  oM  favorites 
of  course  will  be  reiieateil,  and  some  noble  works 
be  f;iven  for  the  first  time  ;  for  example,  the 
Symphony  in  K  flat  by  vSehumaiin.  So  too  with 
overtures ;  treasures  new  and  old  remain  still  to 
be  drawn  npon  ;  ive  have  had  four  by  C'herubini, 
and  there  are  still  more.  It  is  probable  that  the 
season  -will  open  with  Beethoven's  Dedication 
Overture  (WrlJie  di'n  Hnusex),  and  the  Heroic 
Symphony,  ^rand  and  too  seldom  heard ;  while 
it  is  decided  that  the  brilliant  jiianist,  IMIss  Alide 
Toppe,  will  play  on  that  occasion  one  of  the 
Chopin  Concertos.  The  series  will  be  rich  as 
usual  in  Coneerfos,  for  piano,  violin,  i\:c.  And 
there  will  doubtless  be  occasionally  something; 
choice  in  the  way  of  sinfrinf;. 

2.  ORATnnin.  The  Ilamlol  nml  Ifayiln  Society 
have  rot  fully  shaped  their  plans;  luit  it  is  certain 
tlint  they  will  give  a  performnnro  in  Tliniiksfiivini; 
week — "Jephtha"  is  talked  of — and  of  course  the 
"Messiah,"  as  usual,  at  Christmas  time.  Tliorc  is 
also  some  thought  of  takinp;  up,  for  a  novelty,  Stcrn- 
ilale  Bennett's  "Woman  of  Samaria,"  wliicli  was  so 
successful  at  the  T?irminsham  Festival.  And  it  is  fy 
no  means  impnssihlo  lliiit  the  old  Society  will  brace 
ilBclf  up  to  the  work  of  making,'  a  strong;  lief;iunins 
upon  P.ach,  and  devote  some  of  their  time  all  winter 
to  the  study  of  the  "Passion  Music"  so  as  to  lirin^  it 
out  next  Sprini;.  Afier  tlie  triumplis  of  last  May, 
this  would  seem  to  ho  the  one  brave  enterprise  mo-it 
worthy  of  tlie  Society's  ambition.  It  has  shown  that 
it  can  he  alive  for  a  };''fi>t  Festival,  this  would  in- 
spire it  with  a  new  everyday  life,  whirli  is  of  far 
more  cousc'iucnce;  this  would  seem  to  lie  the  natural 
next  step  of  rent  progress;  for  to  keep  the  lieight 
that  we  have  L'aincd  we  must  move  on.  It  would 
ho  a  new  era  in  llie  Handel  and  Haydn  history  to 
have  done  lliis,  nor  can  it  ever  fairly  make  good  the 
artistic  rank  it  claims,  and  place  itself  on  a  level 
with  the  great  Choral  Societies  of  I^.urope  as  a  peer 
among  them,  until  it  has  done  this. 

.1.  CiiAMiiEit  Mfsic.  The  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  will  begin  to  give  us  classical  string  Quin- 
tef!,  Quartets,  Trios,  &c.,  after  the  lirst  of  .lanuary. 
Why  not  a  short  .season  (say  of  four  concerts)  before, 
and  another  after  Xew  Year  ? — We  presume  the  two 
larger  "Conservatories"  will  also  furnish  frequent 
hours  of  music  of  this  kind  for  their  pupils  ami 
friends. — We  are  still  rich  in  luost  accomplished 
classical  pianists  ;  Lang,  Leouhard,  Parker,  Peralio, 
Petersilea  will  he  here;  wlial  courert  jdans  iliey 
have  in  piilo  we  arc  not  informed  ;  hut,  while  we 
have  them  with  us,  liceihoveu  and  liacli  and  .Men- 
nelssolm  and  Chopin  and  Schubert  and  Schuuian 
will  not  sink  iiuo  silence.  Dresel,  to  lie  sure,  will 
pass  the  winter  In  Germany  ;  but  even  from  that  dis- 
tance he  will  liel|i  us.  Then  too,  we  sliall  no  doubt 
have  concerts  by  ]\Iiss  Topp,— both  cliamher  con- 
certs, and  with  orchestra,  for  it  is  her  wi.-ih  to  play  in 
Boston  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven,  Jlcudelssohn 
and  others,  and  of  course  we  all  wish  to  hear  her. 
^bireover,  it  is  hclieved  that  the  finious  liussian 
jiianist  Anton  Iluliitistein  is  coming  to    this  country. 

4.  (^f  semi-private  Social  Club  concerts  there 
will  be  no  huk.  The  interest  in  this  form  of  musi- 
cal activity,  as  compared  with  the  more  public,  nat- 
urally grows  with  culture.  Clubs  of  amateurs  are 
not  afraid  of  xhc  jimr  tasks,  though  they  may  shrink 
from  dilTieidlies.  Having  no  eye  to  spcculaiion, 
they  incline  to  choice  selections.  Mr.  Parker's  ad- 
mirable choir  will   soon   resume    their    Monday  eve- 


ning practice,  and  prepare  more  feasts  of  new  and 
rare  tilings.  Cantatas,  Motets,  part-songs,  &e.,  for 
their  friends.  Our  "Orpheus"  friends,  under  the 
inspiring  lead  of  Mr.  Krei<sniann,  inteiul  to  perform 
Max  Bruch's  music  to  the  Frillijof's  Siv/a,  entire, 
with  orchestra. 

.">.  Virtuosos,  who  make  the  music  subservient 
to  the  exhiliition  of  themselves,  will  shoot  more  or 
less  like  meteors  through  the  air  and  claim  a  mo- 
mentary attention  ;  but  fortunately  the  musical  at- 
mosphere has  been  kept  so  clear  of  late  years,  that 
the  fixed  stars  outshine  them  and  excite  more  love 
and  wonder.  The  return  of  OleBnll  is  the  first  visi- 
tation promised  of  this  kind, — a  man  of  genius  in 
his  way  with  many  noble  traits. 

fi.  And  what  of  Opera  ?  The  whole  operatic 
business,  it  uuist  he  confessed,  of  late  vears  has  gone 
on  from  worse  to  worse.  We  have  no  such  Italian 
companies,  no  such  Italian  singers,  as  we  had  t'^n  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Opera  in  this  country  is  purely  a 
matter  of  indivirbial  speculation  ;  the  impresario^ 
care  not  to  establish  anything  good  and  perniani'ut, 
hut  only  to  reap  short,  rich  harvests  in  one  city  after 
another  by  raising  extravagant  expectations  and,  by 
virtue  of  much  adverti-^ing  and  newspaper  )ititTerv. 
creating  a  factitious  fever  (of  course  onlv  among  the 
large  class  of  would-be-fashionahles,  who  only  fancy 
thev  love  music)  for  a  few  weeks.  This  they  can  ac- 
complish with  cheap  companies,  weak  orchestra  and 
chora-;.  and  hacknied  nieces,  or  ^r/ (Y(;i/i7a/-/'(;;?  novel- 
tie^,  nho'.it  as  cfl'ectuallv  for  their  purpose  as  with 
the  tiest.  The  influences  of  these  enterprises  upon 
public  taste  is  on  the  wdiolo  demornlizing ;  monien- 
tarv  excitements,  fashions,  the  continual  deranging 
and  unsettling  of  all  steady,  wdiolesonic  currents  in 
ativ  one  direction,  make  it  impossible  for  the  great 
ojiera-going  puiilic  to  firm  any  taste.  Appetite  is 
constartly  stimulated,  cheated,  spoiled  by  the  un- 
nourishing  medley  of  varieties.  A  few  years  ago  we 
hrid  an  excellent  beginning  in  the  way  of  German 
Opera  :  llie  principal  singers,  the  eivsemble,  the  con- 
scientious regard  to  harmony  of  detail,  as  well  as  the 
selection  of  pieces  {FiihUn,  Frri/sfliit:^  /.a  lliimc 
BJnnrlir.  ,!t..)  far  better  than  any  Italian  troupe  ha? 
offered  us  for  many  years.  But  by  some  caprice  of 
management  or  singers,  or  some  strange  fatality,  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  with  it  sank  the  only  real  hope  of 
opera  that  stood  nut  npon  our  horizon.  Now  it  ha< 
perhaps  reached  the  point  -vvhen  it  is  wise  to  say  :  the 
worse  it  ii,  the  better.  I'tter  dying  out,  disintegra- 
tion, before  a  new  and  healthier  beginning.  And 
indeed,  has  not  the  downward  tendency  perhaps 
reached  its  lowest  depth  in  this  last  rotten  fashion, 
the  music  of  Ofl'cnhach  ?  It  is  justly  characterized 
in  the  article  we  have  copied  from  a  Philadelphia 
critic,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  such  outspoken, 
entire  sympathy  with  the  ground  we  took  almost 
alone  last  winter.  It  seems  that  Offenbach  is  likely 
to  drive  out  .all  other  opera  next  season.  Xo  less 
than  four  Tiichmonds  in  the  feld  !  AVcIl,  then,  the 
more  troupes  the  better ;  lot  them  run  it  into  the 
ground  as  fast  as  possible,  and  bury  the  dirty  thing 
out  of  sight.  Give  it  another  sea.son,  and  then  look 
for  the  wholesome  reaction  ;  f is!, inns,  sooner  or  later, 
grow  stale  and  oflensive  :  rrnl  music,  real  beauty, 
real  humor,  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  real  genius, 
keen  their  sweetness. 


"Mi:i)t:s.\  AND  Other  Talks." — Loring  has 
given  us  in  a  pamphlet  volume  some  more  charming 
tales  and  sketches  by  Mrs.  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kem- 
ble),  in  the  same  vein  with  her  delightful  "Week  in  a 
French  Country  IIou=e."  These  papers  show  the 
same  genial,  lively  talent  for  characterization  and  des- 
cription, the  same  easy,  graceful  writing,  line,  .asihet- 
ic  culture,  large  and  generous  views,  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  human  nature  and  with  what  is  noble. 
The  first  and  longest  piece,  to  be  sure,  the  only  one 
which  can  properly  be  called  a  story,  is  a  tale  af  fall- 


ing in  love,  through  musical  sympathies,  with  a  lady 
hopelessly  insane,  and  therefore,  as  a  whole,  in  spite 
of  many  beauties,  seems  not  rpiite  natural.  But  mu- 
sic enters  as  a  chief  pervading  element  into  all  the 
little  pieces,  and  they  embody  a  sincere  love  and 
large  experience  of  wdiat  is  best  in  music,  with  much 
sound,  subtle  criticism,  and  many  happy  hints  of 
pleasant  satire.  The  London  operas  and  concert^, 
and  fashionable  Italian  music  parties,  furnish  the 
texts  for  these,  while  we  are  brought  near  to  several 
master  spirits  of  the  art,  tor  instance,  Joachim.  By 
far  the  best  piece  of  the  hook  is  "Recollections  of  the 
Life  of  .Toseph  Heywood,  and  Some  of  his  Thoughts 
about  Mi:sic."  Here  is  one  for  a  specimen  ;  when 
has  the  Tromlore  been  hit  off  so  well  ? 

"  I  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  hear  Mozart's 
eiudianting  .Vnrrc  <}i  Fiiiarn.  Tiie  htuise  was  vcrv 
poorly  attended,  the  stalls  and  boxes  having  onlv  a 
thin  sprinkling  uf  people  liere  and  there.  The  mu- 
sic was  sung  with  shameful  carelessness,  and  the  ac- 
tors did  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  give 
tlieniselves  the  trouble  to  move.  I  was  (|uite  indig- 
nant at  this  disgraceful  inditferen<'e  ;  hut  was  after- 
wards told  that  the  Italians  hate  Miiznrt's  music, 
whieb  thev  consiiler  tiresome  and  inefi'eclive,  and 
that  also,  in  a  general  way,  they  seldom  take  the 
pains  to  exert  themselves  when  the  house  is  full. 

"To  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  Winterton 
gave  me  a  place  in  his  box.  a  night  or  two  after- 
wards, to  hear  an  opera  which  I  was  told  was  one  of 
the  groat  works  of  modern  limes.  I  remembere'd 
very  distincilv  the  Italian  music  I  li.-nl  heard  vears 
ago — the  brilliant  effects  and  grand  finish  of  Ilossini, 
the  agreeable  vein  of  melody,  somewhat  poorly 
worked  out.  hut  always  (harming  in  sentiment,  of 
Bellini, —  and  I  hoped  to  liave  all  thi'se  dcdightful 
old  recollections  delightfully  revived.  I  declare  that, 
from  beginning  to  ciul,  it  was  one  continual  hang 
and  shriek.  Such  tune  as  there  was,  was  of  the  very 
commonest  order,  ami  .as  for  the  story,  it  defied  all 
com|ireliension  and  beggars  all  description.  I  only 
know  that  there  was  a  husband  jind  wife  who  bawled 
a  hideous  duet  at  each  other,  with  tin;  veins  in  their 
throat  swollen  till  1  thought  they  would  hurst,  and 
their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  IicmiIs  iit  their  own 
sereatus  ;  and  a  mother  who  liRwded  because  she  had 
wanted  to  burn  somebody  else's  huliy,  and  then,  by 
.a  very  uiKU'cfUiniable  mistake,  finii  put  her  own  hahv 
on  the  fire  instead  ;  and  then  there  was  a  man,  with 
the  most  extraordinary  lungs  I  ever  heard,  wdio 
bawled  for  an  hour  together  at  the  same  pitch  lie- 
cause  his  mother  ^vas  going  to  be  burned.  Possibly 
there  might  be  a  degree  of  justirtcation  in  the  general 
unpleasantness  of  their  positions;  but  then,  I  ask, 
why  choose  fire  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera  '  There 
was  at  last  a  moment's  respite  in  a  commonplace  but 
rather  agreeable  little  iluct  towards  the  conilusion, 
wdiere  the  lady  who  has  burned  the  children  goes  to 
sleep,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  cense  fiawling  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  and  there  were  two  pretty  romanci'S 
simg  in  lucid  intervals  by  the  tenor,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  other  at  the  end,  wdieu  he  is  shut  up  in 
a  tower.  Bur.  on  the  ^vlioh',  the  perfnrrtuince  seemed 
to  me  very  like  tlie  idiot's  story, — "full  of  souiul  and 
fury,  and  signifying  nothing." 

And  here  again,  in  a  description  of  a  musical 
parly  : 

"The  only  tiling  that  gave  me  any  real  pleasure 
was  the  pcrforniance  of  a  lady,  with  a  perfect  glorv 
of  fur  hair,  w  ho  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  accom- 
panied herself  in  one  of  Beethoven's  sacred  songs. 
The  music  was  grand,  and  she  sang  it  admirablv.  I 
asked  one  of  mv  neighbors  who  she  was.  'Christian 
liupert — Mrs.  Kupert,'  was  the  answer.  'Hasn't  she 
a  lovely  voice  ?  But  it  is  such  a  jiity  she  always 
will  sing  such  tiresome  things.' 

"  ''I'oo  licautif'ul  !  '  said  an  cnthusiestic  lady  on  the 
other  side.  'Mcndlcslnim,  isn't  it  ?  I  do  dote  upon 
Mcndlesham,  don't  you  '  I  always  say  Verdi  and 
Mcndlesham,  —  Verdi  and  Mendlesham, —  noiliing 
like  'em  !  '  " 


The  BosTon  Choral  Usmon  (whose  first  con- 
cert last  spring  our  readers  will  remember),  gave  au 
impromptu  entertainment  last  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  their  late  conductor,  Mr.  SofrnARD.  The 
ladies  of  the  Society  provided  a  collation,  and  with  :i 
few  songs  and  concerted  pieces  the  affair  passed  off 
with  unusual  satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Southard  was  presented  with  a  massive  silver 
pitcher,  and  the  young  lady  accompanist  received  a 
handsome  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a  carved  music- 
rack.  The  Hall  and  tables  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  the  company  was  large  and  bril- 
liant, the  JaiiwtU  was  sincere  and  heartfelt. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL     OF     MUSIC. 


The  New  Opetia  IIousi;  in  Lmi'ziG.  —  A 
porrespnndciit  of  tlio  riiil:ulclplii;i  Emiiiv/  JJiillclin 
wrid'S  : 

Wliilst  snjournitii;'  in  liriiv/.I;^,  nlmiit  a  woi'k  a'^o,  I 
look  occasion  to  oxiirniiio  iho  niai;niliecnt  new  ()|U'rn 
IIoiiso  that  stands  n|)|insito  tlic  Mnscuni,  n|)on  tho 
spacious  and  l)cantirii!  yl;*f/f/.s7(/s  Platz.  'J^lic  opera 
I'or  tlio  ovuninjj;  was  Klotow's  over  iiretty,  |ii(|uant 
Miiilliii,  and  its  pciforniani'c  every  way  woflhy  of  tlio 
icnowncd  city  wlieicin  it  was  triven.  Especially  was 
tlio  orchestra  deserving;  of  all  commendation.  It 
conipriscil  some  sixty  of  the  leudinn;  musicians  of 
(lie  theatre  itself,  and  of  the  famous  (leirnndhaiis, 
and  it  executed  tho  varicnis  accompaniments  with 
inliiiito  precision  and  matchless  taste.  Tlic  trnupo 
upon  llie  stai;e  consisted  of  the  rcpjiilar  vocalists  who 
hold  permanent  position  here  under  the  government 
of  King  John  ;  but  I  noticed  more  than  one  name 
underlined  as  furloughed  because  of  summer  vaca- 
tion privileges  or  sickness.  Indeed  the  Lionel  of  tho 
evening;'  was  a  tenor  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  put 
down  u]ion  the  iday-hiU  as  "Gast"  (Guest).  It  is 
rather  of  the  costly  edifice  and  of  its  internal  equip- 
ments, however,  that  I  would  write. 

The  Koyal  Opera  House  of  Leipzig,  then,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1864-07,  after  plans  by 
Oberhnuralh  (chief  building  advisor),  Langhans, 
and  developed  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
a  builder,  named  Dost.  It  presents  a  vast  palatial 
front  of  pictou  stone,  with  six  arched  alcoves,  un- 
derneath which  runs  a  carriage-way,  resting  tipon  the 
street.  Surmounting  these,  rise  as  many  symmetri- 
cal pillars  which  support  the  elaborately  carved  fa- 
cade beneath  the  two  sloping  sides  of  the  roof.  On 
either  side  of  said  columns  a  beautifully  rounded 
bastion-like  edifice  swings  around  to  the  roar,  where 
a  marble  pavilion  and  terrace  invite  the  piomenader 
in  the  entr'actes  to  the  cool  shades  and  gushing  foun- 
tains of  the  Schwanenlcich  (swan-pond),  in  a  garden 
through  which  run  many  avenues  far  around  to  the 
magnilicent  railway  stations  of  the  eity.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  its  actual  proportions,  but  the 
entire  edifice  covers  a  vast  area — second  only  to  the 
new  building  now  in  course  of  construction  in  Paris. 
Its  cloak-rooms  and  lobbies,  restaurant  and  other  in- 
ternal features  of  the  kind,  are  very  spacious,  and 
most  el.aborately  frescoed.  Splendid  portraits  of 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven^  Mozart  and  other  renowned 
tone-masters,  grace  the  elegant  portals  of  the  vari- 
ous places  of  entree.  The  auditorium  contains  an 
immense  parquet,  and  a  contracted  parquet  circle, 
but  above  these  rise  five  sweeping  rows  or  tiers. 
Immediately  touching  the  spacious  stage,  the  eye 
takes  in  nine  very  roomy  private  boxes  —  three 
abreast — tlie  central  on  either  side  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  private  family.  They  are  very  elaborately 
and  richly  furnished,  and  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
theatre,  present  a  background  of  crimson  plush,  like 
ours  in  Philadelphia.  Not  the  least  noticeable  in  this 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Muses,  are  the  universal  rich- 
ness and  tastefulncss  of  the  gilt  carvings  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  tiers,  as  well  as  the  artistic  finish 
of  the  numerous  frescoes  upon  the  ceiling.  The 
chandelier  that  chielly  serves  to  illumine  the  audito- 
rium, is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  in  its  construction  as  well  as  in  the  quan- 
tity of  light  supplied.  As  to  acoustic  effect,  there 
seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  that  particular,  and  wdint 
though  its  size  be  enormous,  the  Lady  Harriet  of  the 
evening  filled  its  every  part  with  no  seeming  tax  up- 
on her  physical  powers,  and  the  large  audience  lis- 
tened with  decorous  .attention,  despite  the  discomforts 
of  a  high  Fahrenheit  temperature.  The  opera  in 
all  of  the  German  cities  eommcnces  at  6  P.  M.,  and 
closes  at  9,  thus  allowing  enthusiastic  votaries  of 
music  to  pass  a  couple  of  hours  before  midnight  in 
the  numberless  gardens,  where  fine  orchestras  dis- 
course beautiful  music  for  three  silver  groschen. 

Offexhacii. — The  English  press  is  more  out- 
spoken than  -our  own  about  the  last  low  fashion  in 
opera.     Tho  Pall  Ulall  Ga:dle  sai/s  : 

"M.  OflTenbach  is,  we  are  aware,  capable  of  other 
things,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  piquant  vivacity  of 
many  cf  his  compositions.  But  as  Schubert  is  pop- 
ularly, and  above  all,  known  bv  his  songs  ;  Mendels- 
sohn by  his  Songs  without  Words  ;  Eossini  by  his 
operas;  Balfe  by  his  operatic  ballads;  Slrauss  by  his 
waltzes  ;  Musaid  by  his  quadrilles  ;  so  M.  OH'enbach 
will  be  known  (until  bo  is  altogether  forgotten)  by 
his  Cancans,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is,  w-e 
are  happy  to  think,  unrivalled.  J[.  Offenbach  is  the 
troubadour  of  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  en- 
joys their  sympathy  through  the  readiness  with  wdiich 
he,  as  a  musician,  has  entered  into  the  sjiirit  of  their 
favorite  dance." 

Miss  Alice  I")cttox.  of  whom  wo  have  often 
spoken  as  one  of  the  most   promising  of  our  rising 


pianists,  and  of  n  real  artist-like  and  earnest  spirit, 
has  been  giving  concerts  out  West  during  the  past 
month.  Of  course  the  programmes  were  not  quite 
so  selei't  as  sho  would  have  played  in  Boston,  but 
they  contained  good  things.  In  Davcnj)ort,  Iowa, 
she  played  Cho]iin's  /vrt/Zm/c  in  A  fiat,  besides 
"March  ilea  Amazons,"  by  Wehli.an.l  a  Duo  by  Alard 
with  a  violinist  named  Strasser  ;  and  there  was  some 
vocal  miscellany.  At  Rock  Island  Miss  Dntton's 
selections  were  "Le  dernier  Snurtre"  hy  Wollenhaupl, 
Liszt'.s  transcription  of  the  Lucia  Sextet,  a  Duo  on 
Mozart  themes,  for  piano  and  violin,  hy  Beethoven, 
and  again  the  Aianl  Duo.  The  Gounod  Ave  Maria, 
for  voice,  viohn,  organ,  .and  piano,  figured  in  both 
these  concerts.  At  Gencseo,  III.,  Aug.  31st,  she  w,as 
assisted  by  Miss  Maggie  Rowse,  in  the  double  char- 
acter of  so])rano  singer  and  pianist.  Miss  Dutton 
plaved  one  of  Liszt's  l^liapsotJifis  JToiir/roises,  "La 
Fontaine"  by  Lysbcre,  and  a  cou|do  of  four-handed 
pieces  with  the  other  ladv.  one  of  them  an  arrange- 
ment from  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony. 

A  New  Idea  is  Art. — A  photo-lithograph  has 
been  made  of  tho  manuscript  of  Handel's  "Messiah," 
as  left  hy  the  master.  This  idea,  thoroughly  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  marked  influence  upon 
the  progress  in  music  of  all  who.  whether  students  or 
not,  take  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  this  art. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  that  can  be  employed 
to  give  us  a  true  key  to  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  composer  thus  portrayed.  It  is  as  if  we  accom- 
panied him,  step  by  step,  through  his  great  achieve- 
ments ;  as  if  we  were  with  him  ;  as  if  the  emotions 
of  his  heart,  the  working  of  his  brain,  were  always 
before  us.  The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  are 
incalculable;  for,  if  nothing  else,  we  shall  learn  that 
the  easy  flow  of  ideas,  often  even  with  the  greatest 
genius,  is  the  result  of  bard  and  earnest  thought,  of 
many  revisions  and  considerations.  TThoever  has 
looked  over  the  manuscript  of  Beethoven,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Prussian  government,  will  bear 
witness  to  this,  not  less  than  if  he  has  had  occasion 
to  gl.ince  at  the  manuscript  of  that  German  poet  who 
furnished  more  matter  to  his  composers  than  any 
other  of  his  noble  profession.  We  speak  of  Henri 
Heine.  That  ease,  that  brilliancy,  that  dash,  in  most 
of  his  verses,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  paper  without  any  hesitation,  almost  in  a  whirl, 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  it  forever,  stares  at  us  in  his  man- 
uscript in  a  very  different  light.  Often  one  single 
line,  or  one  single  word,  is  altered  again  and  again, 
until  it  looks  simple  and  natural,  and  as  though  it 
could  not  have  been  uttered  in  any  other  way.  We 
might  multiply  examples  from  other  men  of  emi- 
nence in  music  and  letters,  hut  this  will  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  achievement  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Societv,  in 
London,  in  thus  producing  the  original  MS.  of  Han- 
del's "jNIessiah."  and  to  express  the  hoj^o  that  this 
may  be  followed  up  hy  the  ap]:}!ication  of  the  art  of 
photo-lithographv  to  the  works  of  other  great  mas- 
ters of  music.' — N.  Y.   Wcelli/  ReeieR\ 

OrEKA. — Mr.  Maretzek  has  engaged  an  Italian 
and  a  German  opera  troupe  for  a  western  and  eastern 
tour.  His  Italian  troupe  includes  Mrs.  Agatha 
States,  Miss  McCulloch,  Brignoli,  Eoneoni,  Oilandi- 
ni  and  three  new  names,  Signora  Rosa  Collins, 
Mdlle.  Louisa  Durand  and  Signor  Piccioli.  For 
German  opera  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  La  Grange, 
Madame  Rotter,  Miss  Jenny  Appcl,  Hahclmann, 
William  Formes,  Hermanns  and  Ilerr  Fischer  Ac- 
ton. 

According  to  the  New  York  Seaf:on,  it  is  settled 
beyond  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Mapleson  will 
visit  this  country  the  coining  season,  with  his  Lon- 
don Opera  Troupe.  The  principals  are  Mdlle.  Tict- 
jens,  Miss  Kellogg,  Mdlle.  Sinico.  Signov  Bulterini, 
and  Mr.  Santley,  the  distinguished  baritone.  3Ir. 
Mapleson  will  commence  a  six  or  eight  weeks'  season 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Jlusic,  October  l.Ttli. 

The  salaries  of  the  prominent  artists  in  Mapleson's 
company  are  set  down  as  follows  ;  Tietjens.  -5.5000 
per  month ;  Kellogg,  S3200 ;  Demerit  Lahlaehe, 
contralto,  81000;  Bulterini,  tenor,  S2O0O  ;  Firenzi, 
tenor,  S1200;  Santlev,  baritone,  S2200  ;  Foli,  basso, 
SlfiOO;   Arditi,  conductor,  S2000. 

Mr.  Gran's  French  opera  troupe  this  season  will 
include  Mdlles.  Eosa-Belli,  Goby-Fonteneile,  Victo- 
ria Maurice,  Rose  Taillefer,  Adrienne  Signy  and 
Elize  Gabetta  ;  and  M.  M.  Corriar,  Beckers,  Bour- 
goin.  Goby,  Batr.ille  and  Maussey.  "Genevieve  do 
Brabant"  will  be  the  first  opera  performed. 

Signor  Antonucci  is  not  to  be  in  Maretzek 's 
troupe.     He  has  accepted  an  engagement  for  Naples. 

It  is  rumored  that  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  made  a 
contract  to  visit  this  country  the  present  year. 


Sprrii!  Ilcffices. 

descuiptive  i,I3t  of  the 
Xj  -A.  T'  E  S  T      IS/Z  XT  £3  I  C  , 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Love  and  W.ir.     Duct.     Soprano  or  Tenor  and 

Bass.     fi.     C  to  a.  Conh.   7."> 

A  c.-ip'.tal,  showy  duet,  wliifh  f:in  hanllv  fiil  of  1k<- 
int;  eIT«ctive  bL-fnrc  CDraprmy.  Tile  l-.a-u-aujjhiri;^  par  t 
is  (luitu  mirtU  provokiniJ:. 

Elsie  Vane.     Song  and  Chorus.     2.     C  to  e. 

G.  E.   Vea~ic.  .30 

A  sweet  bal!;i.l,  in  popular  style. 

BeRuty's  Rose.     2.     G  to  7.  Damhln.  30 

A  sweet  soiifc  about  Lovo  aii'.l  Ro.3e3,  at  once  ple:!^- 
iufi  Ilwarts,  Eyes  and  Noses. 

Nelly.     3.     F  to  d.  Jane  Sloman  Torrcij.  40 

An  esqui'jite  .song,  full  of  t:wte  an-J  pitliO'j,  and,  a3 
will  be  3L'en,  of  easy  compass. 

Karney's  Wooing;.     2.      F  to  f.  Lr}}^i-r.  30 

A  fine  Irish  song,  full  of  fun  and  melody.  As  tliis 
"Lover"'  has  sun;;  his  "last  serenade?,''  we  mu^t  make 
much  of  his  newer  songo,  knowius  that  we  shall  hear 
no  more. 

0  Welcoma   my   Wood.        ( Willkommon  mein 

Waia.)     4.     E6  to  9.  Ft-aaz.  35 

If  you  would  be  sure  to  find  a  Gem  of  Gtnnaix 
Song — go  to  Franz  ! 

The  Woodland  Stream.    3.    E^)  to  f.      WrvjUon.  ZO 
AVith  a  smooth   flow  of  music,  like  a  rivulet  in  the 

vrood-s. 

From  the   AIp.s.     (Alpenhorn.)      Voice,   Piano 
and  Flute.     3.     W)  to  g.  Prodi.  40 

Procb's  air  is  a  great  favorite,  and  this  arrange- 
ment with  Flute  ace.  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
hearing  it. 

In  this  Lovely  Spot.     ("Das  Korhchen,)     3.     E6 
to  //.     Piano,  Voice  and  Flute.  Lcvei;.  40 

Like  the  above,  a  fine  arrangement  of  a  pleasing  air. 

We  don't  see   it.     Quartet.     2.     W>  to  c-5. 

0.  E.  Dodge.  30 
A  new  Grant  song,  and   quite   effective.     The    res- 
ponses of  the  different  voices,    *■'!  don't  see  it,"  "Nor 
T  can't  see  it,''  &c.,  are  pretty  sure  to   "bring  down 
the  house." 
Capt.  Jinks.      (As  suncj  by  Lincrard.)   2.  W>  to  f.  40 
This  favorite  song  appears  with  a  fine  lithograph  of 
the  great  Mimic,  in  the  character  of  the  officerof  the 
"Horse  Marines." 

Instrumental. 

Adelc  Waltz.     2.     D.  Godfrey.  30 

Fnvorite  "^'altz,  nicely  arranged  in  easy  form,  by 
Knighj. 

Capt.  Jinks'  Quick-step.     3.     B/j.  Knight.  30 

It  will  be  Seen,  that  the  unfortunate  captain,  tho" 
turned  out  of  the  army,  is  still  mardiing  on.  and  to 
good  music,  too.    An  additional  air,  "On  the  Beach," 

is  introduced  in  the  last  part. 

Capt.  Jinks'  Quick-step,  Simplltied.     2.    Tih. 

ITvdimn.  10 
The  same  air,  but  made  easy  enough  for  beginners. 

Reception  March.    3.    G  and  D.     A.  -E.WmreJi.  30 
Very  sprightly.     Play  it  to  welcome  your  guests  as 
they  enter. 

Apothecaries  March.     3.    ¥J).  C.J.  Grasa.  30 

Quite  a  "stirring"  air  for  our  friends  the  drugaists, 
who  ai-e  all  ''pi!i"-L'rinis,  and  should  have  had  a 
march  bi-fore  now.  They  will  find  it  an  agreeable 
tonic  and  stimuli^nt. 

Chinese  Embassy  Polka.     2.      F.  Turner.  30 

Easy  and  attractive. 

Brilliant  Jewels.     A  Piano-forte  Medlov.     3. 

A.  P.'  Wjjman.   75 

A  verv  ploHsjng  combination  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar melodies,  in  various  keys. 

Eooks. 

LiP.KETTO  oy  Bakbk-Bleue.  30 

This  story  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  opera 
series,  and  the  music  inserted  is  sparkling  and  pretty. 


AncREViATioxs — Degree?  of  difiiculty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  L-tn  is  markedwirh  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat.  &c  . 
A  smuil  Roman  letter  mark-';  the  higliest  note,  if  ou  the  st-aff, 
an  iiaiic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MusicnrWATL. — ^Insic  issent  by  mail,  the  e:spense  being 
(^0  cents  for  evety  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Boots  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Musio  of  the  Spheres. 
I. 

Ilnst  tlioii  not  hcnrd  h,  the  miiversnl  iiiiisic' 

Tlic  tlirnlihiiic.'  liarmony,  ilic  olil  ctpni.-il  rliyino  ? 
In  llie  will!  hillowa  i-oirrini;. 
In  tiio  mad  toi-i-ont  iioinini::, 
And  kfifpin;.'  with  tliO    stars    iis    hrat   and    niai'idi 
siihlime  ' 
Ilast  thou  not  heard  it  wlicn  rhe  ni;:lii  \va<  sihnn. 
And  nnlhinc  stirred  hat  winds  amid  llie  trees, 
And  the  slar-orln'ts,  strings  of  harps  erdosli:i!. 
Seemed  quivering  to  tlie  rush  of  melodies  t 

II. 

ir  in  lIiT  snnl  there  pnlse  not  some    faiilt    responsive 
echo 
or  that  sn|>ernal  everh\stin(;  liymn, 

'I'lion'rt  of  the  low  earth,  hiwlv, 
Or  livest  life  nnlirdy, 
Or  diilh'sl  spiritual  sense  hy  earnal   nfossness  dim. 
Hear  il.  oh  I'nct,    hear   it!       Oh,    I'reaelier,    •s'lvc  it 
weleome  !  ! 

Oh  Lovini;  Heart,  receive  it,  deep  in    lliine  inmost 
core. 
The  harmony  of  .\n;;ids.  Glory,  foi-  evei-  filoi  v. 

Glory  .ind  I'eaee  and  Joy,  and  Love  for  evermore  I 
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Annual    Cong-ress    of    Musicians   "of    the 

Future."— Tonkuenstler-Versammlnng-   in 
Altcnburg-,  July  19  23.- 

(ContiiuiL'd  from  pnge  3^G). 

•Tnnslfitcil   iiiiii   :il)riilj;L-(l   from    the    .Y.kc  /,it!rliri/i  /lir 
jlfirvfX- (hl-ip/.i^). 

Ill  llie.  nl'tei-noon  of  the  second  (Ia\-  a  saereil 
concei-t  took  ;daee  in  tln^  .Scliloss-kii-clio.  'I'lie 
conrt  ka|ielliiieis(er  Di-  .Sladi-  o]iened  the  fn-st 
part  Willi  P.a.di's  ■rrcat  or^nn  Tneeata  in  V : 
whei-ias  tlie  organist  and  organ  teacher  in  the 
Conservatoriniu  at  Stiittsart,  K.  Tod,  opened  tlie 
second  pavt  with  Liszt's  Pi-elnde  and  l'ii;.'tie  on  | 
the  n,-uiie  1!  A  ('  !!.  conle.ssedlv  one  of  the  i;raii(l- 
"st  oru'aii  works  of  recent  times.  liolh  pepfcrni- 
ances  v,-ere  trnl\'  liriliiaiit  both  in  S]>irit  .ind  in 
lei-'iniiijui'.  The  .Vltenhnrtr  Sinnakmleniie.  under 
Stade's  (lircc'iion,  sanij  a  niunlier  of  Lv  no  nie.-.ns 
easy  (i  ca/irUn  (dinrnses.  especially  the  /wHvVf  ami 
GliirJd  (Voin  l'ale>trin,'rs  JLiss :  M'rnid  ri^-auj!:!/! 
csl  :  .some  attractive  old  German  Itme.s  from  the 
colleclion  '■L!c<ler  iir.d  Spriielus"  of  tlio  ]:;;h 
eendiry.  Iiy  IL  \on  Ldieiikron  and  W.  Staile  :  a 
7v")//-(e  by  Th.  S.  lineiiier:  tin;  l-ifitli  Psalm  liv 
Rehlinir.  ami  a  Molet.  by  I).  En^el  The  last 
three  choral  works,  taken  torretlici-  with  several 
other  compositions  pei-lornnni  on  this  and  tile  foi- 
lowin;;  days,  eave  an  inierestini;  ideture  of  tlie 
School  of  Frieiii-ich  .'-^chneiilcr  (Stade.  luddiiisi. 
Th.  .Sclmcider  ami  llriLiel);  he  has  certainly 
funned  many  slerliiifj  mnsieians.  The  l\>/rie  by 
Sehneider'sson,  now  nuisic  director  in  Cliemnilz, 
follows  ably  al'ler  the  br-tter  models,  has  nnitv 
and  riuht  e.xin-ession.  and  is  an  efl'ective  clioral 
piece:  the  r2(ltli  Psabii  by  liebbr.ir.  music-direc- 
tor in  Mapdebnrfl;,  makes  an  altoiietlier  sooi]  im- 
pression by  its  fresh  and  sonieliuuis  eharaeteristie 
representation  and  by  clever  contrapuntal  treat- 
nienl  ;  while  th(^  Tifotct  bv  D.  H.   Eiiffel.    eathe- 


,  :..;  :  at  I\Iersebur,i;,  contains  strong   pas- 
sajres  ,ind  a  well  wroiiirhl;  choral  fi^niration. 

.\  couple  of  son^s  from  W.  .Stade's  "lieiir/io.<e 
Oc^ihiiie."  very  finely  rendered  by  Merr  J.  Schild, 
held  till!  aiirlience  captive:  by  their  natural  and 
beart-fidt  depth  of  feelintr.  Ilerr  G.  Hentsidiel 
of  P.ri'sbiu  saiiLT  a  bass  aria  fVcau  Clari's  Shilaf 
jif'i!ei\  wiili  full.  svm|>allu'tic  tone  and  noble  ex- 
pression ;  while  I'rI.  .\nii:i  Orechsid  of  Leipziir 
save  I5ach's  .\ria  :  "  M'-.in  f;!niihi;ies  IIr:r-e,  froli- 
liicl.c."  (the  'cello  part  by  Ilerr  Krumbliolz)  in  a 
somewhat  draL'^'iuL'  tempo  and  not  enouixh  of 
joyful  confiilence.  but  carefully  and  correctly  and 
v.dlh  a  ri^ht  sonorous  ortran.  lliu'r  .1.  ^L  Griia 
of  Peslh,  one  of  Joaidiiiii's  most  prominent  pupils, 
won  great  ren;ard  by  his  performance  of  Baclrs 
Violin  C/ifiryninn.  Vint  was  oven  more  brilliantlv 
successful  on  the  '2.".d  in  his  renderins  of  a  Suite 
liy  Goldinark.  so  (hat  not  onlv  was  he  warmlv 
applauded  after  every  movement,  but  lie  was  pri- 
v.atidy  bespoken  next  day  at  the  palace  and  re- 
ceived a  valuable  jiresenl  fj-om  the  duke's  own 
hands.  I1i:i;ma.\.n  Zchtf. 

Tmi:i>  i).\Y. 
.■\  concert  fov  orcdiestra.  ehorus.  vocal  and  in- 
slrnmental  solos.  This  occurred  ,it  G  l'.^r.  in  the 
hall  of  the.  '■Concordia,"  under  coiirt-capelhnei.s- 
ler  lir.  .Stade'.s  (lire.etion,  with  the  followintj  pro- 
■irannnc  :  Handel's  .IciV  d/j ,7  C:<ihilc(i.  tlio  cbo-  1 
i-n?e.s  by  the  Altenburr;  Sintrar.adeinie,  the  solos 
by  Fran  l'epnscliin.ska  ('of  Vienna)  and  ITcrren 
court  opera  sinaers  S.:liild  of  Dresden  and 
Krause  of  I'erlin  :  AU'-f/ro  rip/x/.^sionato,  a  char- 
a<-ter  piece  for  orchestra,  by  W.  Stade:  Violon- 
cello Concerto  by  (iriitzmacher,  played  by 
Knimbholz:  Recitative  and  Cavatina  from  the 
opera  "The  Hero  of  the  North"  by  Carl  Goize. 
sun;;  by  Albert  Goldbers  of  Urunswick  :  Si/m- 
phnnie  fitnUii'tiijitr:  by  Berlioz;  "Locli  Lomond,"  a 
symphonic  cliaracler-picturo  by  Ferd.  Tliierlot, 
conducted  by  himself:  and  .Sone;s.  with  piano 
accompaniment,  by  Tli.  Kiifer,  A.  Jeiison,  and 
Liszt.  Sling  by  Ilerr  .Schild. 

[Handel's  pastoral  finds  plenty  of  jjr.iisc  even 
with  this  Xew  .School  reporler,  and  so  does  tl'.e 
ixuiderinj.] 

.  .  .  The  A:!<:f/ro  appa-:t!io!X<i'o  by  W.  Stade 
was  received  in  a  manner  very  lionorable  to  the 
meritorious  composer.  Tlio  work  combines  soar- 
iiiL'  invention  with  very  skilful  treatment  of  form, 
and  in  its  effective  orchestral  aarb  may  alway.sbe 
sure  of  ftvor. 

Ilerr  Krumbholz  'n'on  enthusiastic  applause 
again  by  his  rendering  of  Griitzmacher's  Con- 
certo, a  valuable  addition  to  our  meagre  violon- 
cello literature. 

The  fragment  from  Giitze's  opera  {•■Senh.  liol- 
fli-r  Moliiigofl,"  &c.)  is  a  soft,  dreamy  piece  of 
mood  paintinii.  in  wdiich  the  composer,  so  far  as 
instrumentation  is  concerned,  shows  that  fine 
sense  of  color  which  is  fiund  in  so  high  a  degree 
in  his  orchestral  piece  "Midsummer  Xi^ht."  It 
rather  falls  off  at  the  end  by  a  somewhat  ordi- 
nary turn.   .  .   . 

Tbc  brilliant  point  of  the  concert    and    one    of 


the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  fesli'..;^  ■..,  ;,.. 
"Fantastic  Symplioiiy"  by  Berlioz.  There  was 
a  life  ill  those  tones  that  llirilled  Ihrongb  every 
fibre  of  the  hearer!  Then  one  fjrgot  all  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  intolerable,  heat  of  the  hall  ami, 
as  if  spidl-bound  in  a  magic  circle,  followed  these 
now  enthnsiasfic.ally  dri-ainv.  now  liollv  glowing, 
now  calmly  medil.alive.  now  dazzlingly  adventur- 
ous ami  almost  grolc-sqne  tone:  |)ictures. — This 
irrcs:stibleeffe(  tivenessof  Boidioz's  ereal ion, which 
then  won  for  it  an  entluisiasfie  reception  [noth- 
ing said  this  time  about  four  Uim-',am.<.  sixteen 
trombones,  &c.  ! — Ti!.\NSr..]  has  its  foundation 
in  two  characteristic  peculiarities.  The  first  is 
the  ijlowing,  feverish  passion  and  irhamlori,  flic 
nervotis  excitability,  which  often  assumes  a  [lath- 
ologic.al  energy  of  expression  and  -which  in  thi.s 
form,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  B's  artistic 
activily  extenils.  does  not  appear  again  in  bis 
biter  works;  a  side,  wliitdi  may  be  traced  to  the 
personal  experiences,  under  the  impression  of 
which  he  conceived  the  .Sympho:iv.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  th.it  iron  energy  is  wonderful.  wi(h 
wdiicli  Berlioz  controls  his  moods,  dams  up  their 
stream  witliin  artistic  forms  ami  gives  plastic 
consistency  and  grace  of  style  fo  the  whole. 

The  second  important  side  to  Berlioz's  work, 
one  which  we  found  in  a  high  degree  also  in  his 
liiy/iiu:m.  k  the  grandeur  of  the  poelic  coneeplion 
^wijicli  here  to  be  sure,  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
subject,  might  easily  lead  into  questionable  ami 
strangle  extravagance,  as  is  plainly  the  case  in 
the  last  movement), — the  strenglh  and  sharpness 
of  characterization,  which  brings  the  situations 
before  the  hearer  in  the  distinctest  outlini's  and 
often  with  most  striking,  instantaneous  power. 
A  masterpiece  in  this  rejjard  is  the  "Mar'-Iia  ilu 
fupjilicc"  (march  to  execution),  a  wild  and  start- 
ling picture,  of  vigorous  drawing,  moulded  so  to 
say  with  brazen  nmscnlarity,  and  steeped  in 
sharp,  flashing  colors.  A  particularly  imposing 
p.assage  seemed  to  us  the  moment  near  the  close, 
where  the  -'fixed  idea"  comes  up  again,  but  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  blow  of  the  fata!  axe.  and  the 
composer  with  an  ^^lmost  sui)crlinman  coldness, 
without  indulging  in  any  sentimental  redeclions, 
lets  the  music  quietly  resume  its  determined 
cour.sc.  This  part  is.  strictly  talcen.  the  most 
perfect  in  the  whole  work,  both  in  complete 
rounding  off  of  form  and  liarmony  and  in  the 
most  convincing  and  poetic  way  in  which  il  [.re- 
sents itself  ;o  our  intuitive  percepfion.   .   .   . 

Berlioz  does  not  yet  know  the  prineinle  of  Iha 
organic  co-operation  of  poetic  and  of  musical  cre- 
ative activifv.  He  is  on  tlie  one  side  loo  miudi  a 
Frenchman,  especially  too  much  a  French 
romanticist,  with  wdioin  a  very  active  imagination 
sometimes  overgrows  that  plastic  faculty  of 
shaping  things,  which  strict  Art  criticism  requires, 
wdiile  on  the  othiu-  sid.e  he  is  too  much  of  a  spe- 
cific musician  to  limit  the  strong  tendency  of  his 
purelv  musical  feeling  in  behalf  of  any  such  uni- 
tary co-operation  of  lioth  .*actors  in  the  more 
modern  sense.  Ilenco  the  disproportion  between 
poetical  ideas  and  musical  rcprescntaticn,  which 
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here  anil  \.]\cre  a|)pc:irs  in  Berlioz;  now  we  per- 
ceive ii  jniri'ly  nnisieal  overplus,  wliere  the  poel- 
ie  sense  (iiuls  full  expression,  wlille  llie  nnisie  nil- 
Colils  ils  c'liMnenl.uy  yiower  in  •■ill  its  lucadlli,  as 
in  llie  (list,  Alli'L'io;  am!  now  llic  nmsie  is  not 
entirely  intelli;;ilile,  sonnils  bald  and  neeilsapro- 
■jraninie  to  explain  it,  anil  a  [lortioii  of  tlie  m(;an- 
ini;  rrniains  nnexpressrd.  'I'lir  laller  isllii'ease 
in  the  "Nci'-v/c  dii.r  rlniiii/is,"  a  piece  ol'  nmsie  oth- 
erwise, in  respeet  to  liirin,  i.  e.  the  striieture  oC 
the  movement,  after  the  ;;ennine  Beethoven 
model.  But  when  one  lias  fnlly  talcen  in  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  pros;raniine,  so  tliat  his  own  faney,  as 
he  listens,  in  a  eertain  sense  takes  part  in  the 
creation  of  tln^  work,  then  "lie  finds  not  only  all 
that  the  eomposin-  wanted  to  express,  but  a  i;reat 
(leal  more,  and  almost  everywhere  a  warm  and 
living  tone"  (^Schiiiiirniii). 

Next  to  the  "Mareh  to  the  plaee  of  execution," 
the  ball  scene  makes  the  most  immediate  efiect 
upon  an  unprepared  public.  As  for  the  last 
movement,  it  will  always  shoek  the  orthodox  pro- 
fessionals; but  we  have  talked  with  even  "right- 
ly constituted"  musicians  who  have  frankly  con- 
fessed themselves  carried  away  by  its  power. 
Such  matter  Berlioz  handles  without  gloves,  and 
for  the  first  impression  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  paradox:  "It  is  not  music  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  beautiful."  Whoever  will  try  to  alter  or  to 
mitigate  it  will  find  that,  as  the  work  stands, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  added  nor  to  be  taken 
away. — Take  it  all  in  all,  this  Symphony,  espec- 
ially when  we  think  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  young 
artist  only  17  years  old,  is  something  magnificent- 
ly unique,  magnificent  in  its  "beauties" — if  B. 
■will  allow  that  so  tame  a  word  can  be  applicable 
to  his  colossus — as  well  as  in  its  transgressions  ; 
and  the  earnest  attention  with  which  the  public 
followed  the  performance,  the  enthnsiastic  ap- 
plause prove  sufliciently  that  they  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  creative  deeds  of  genius,  without 
excusing  or  swearing  by  their  E-.any  eccentrici- 
ties. 

The  execution  of  the  work,  Dr.  Stade  con- 
ducting, was  masterly  ;  each  member  of  the  or- 
chestra seemed  to  have  assimilated  his  part  into 
his  very  flesh  and  blood  ;  it  was  played  with  such 
zest  and  enthusiasm  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
only  to  look  on.  .  .  . 

After  the  powerl'ul  impression  of  the  work  of 
Berlioz,  whatever  followed  had  a  hard  position. 
All  the  more  highly  therefore  m.iy  the  composer 
of  the  character-piece  "Loch  Lomond,"  Herr 
Thieriot,  prize  the  favorable  reception  that  work 
met  with.  He  is  one  of  those  artists  who,  oiigi- 
nally  standing  aloof  from  the  new  eiTorts,  has  yet 
preserved  mental  elasticity  enough  to  make  at 
least  many  of  the  technical  acquisitions  of  the 
new  time  his  own.  His  character-piece  shows 
everywhere  the  musician  who  realizes  his  thor- 
ouirh  musical  culture,  his  rich  knowledge,  in  an 
interesting  and  peculiar  way,  and  who  by  modu- 
latory .seasoning,  as  well  as  by  vivid,  freshly  col- 
ored instrumentation,  always  clothes  his  creation 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Moreover  the  inven- 
tion is  noble  and  you  may  recognize  in  it  a  char- 
acteristic local  coloring. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  in  the  hall,  and  the 
late  houi%  the  Sidle  by  Goldmark  had  to  be  re- 
served for  the  extra  aiatinee.  Herr  Seliild 
closed  the  concert  with  an  admirable  delivery  of 
three  Liedcr:  the  tender,  airy  "Serenade"  by 
Liszt;  "/«(?«■  Peryic',"  full  of  deep  feeling,  by 
lliifer;  and  the  fiery  ".Vioi  rauachf  in  ^lorgen- 
tuhuk  facnl"  by  Jensen.  Fi!.  Stade. 

(Conclusion  nest  time.) 


"La  Jeiinesse  de  Goethe." 

The  Civil  Tiibiinal  of  the  Sinne  gave  its  d('- 
eision  on  Friday  last  in  a  case  which  has  a  sLory 
worth  tellini_'. 

Among  the  most  ]>assionate  adinir(M^sof  (Joethc 
was  Mevcrbeer,  who  loin.;  cherished  the  idea  of 
taking  }'\iiisl  as  the  sulijeet  of  an  opera.  But 
while,  with  characteristic  fistidiousness,  he  was 
thinking  how  b.'.^t  to  set  about  it,  Gounod  occu- 
]ue(l  the  ground  before  him.  Upon  this,  Meyer- 
beer reluclanlly  abandoned  his  intention,  and 
)irobably  would  have  thought  no  more  of  illustra- 
ting his  favorite  poet,  hut  for  the  following  inci- 
dent: Towards  the  close  of  1850,  M.  Blaze  rle 
Bury  wrote  a  piiece  for  the  Odeon,  called  La 
Jeunesxc  ile  Goclhe,  in  the  third  act  of  which  was 
a  scene  demanding  music — so  thousht  M.  Knunat, 
the  director — for  its  due  efl^'ect,  and  not  only  so, 
but  music  specially  adapted  to  the  situation. 
"What  if  I  speak  to  MeyeibeerV"  said  M.  de 
Bury.  Tiie  director  treated  his  author's  remark 
as  :i  joke  ;  but  meanwlille  the  latter  called  upon 
Meyerbeer,  fold  hiin  what  was  wanted,  revived 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  Goethe  and,  in  a  week,  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  co-operation.  The  musician 
had  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  his  old  desire  to 
treat  the  story  of  Fatisl  returned,  and  JI.  de 
Bury  partially  remodelled  the  drama  in  conse- 
quence. The  spring  of  18C0  came,  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  Meyerbeer,  then  residing  in  Ber- 
lin. M.  Rounat  grew  impatient,  and  M.  de 
Bury  wrote  to  the  composer,  who,  a  little  piqued, 
replied  that  he  always  kept  his  word.  Six  months 
passed,  but  the  music  was  not  forthcoming, 
whereupon  it  was  thought  well  to  require  from 
Meyerbeer  a  forma!  undertaking  to  complete  the 
work  by  a  specified  time.  This  he  gave  under 
certain  conditions,  and  named  May  10th,  18G1, 
as  the  date  of  first  representation.  In  January 
the  composer  wrote  to  M.  do  Bury,  annonncinc; 
the  complet'on  of  his  task,  but  meanwhile  M. 
Rounat  found  it  desirable  to  put  off  the  produc- 
tion of  X«  ./e!(n(?s.'^c  rfe  Goet/ie  till  the  spring  of 
1S62.  This  suited  Meyerbeer  admirably,  for  two 
reasons — it  permitted  him  to  keep  his  music  to 
himself  a  little  longer,  and  loft  him  at  full  liberty 
to  superintend  the  bringing  out  of  L'Afrh'aine 
during  the  winter.  In  August,  18G1,  M.  Rounat 
wisheil  to  treat  definitely  for  the  piece,  but  Mey- 
erbeer, who  knew  that  the  Odeon  closed  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  that  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe 
could  have  but  few  consecutive  representations, 
was  pi'ompt  with  reasons  for  a  further  postpone- 
ment. A  letter  to  M.  de  Bury,  written  from 
Ems,  urged  that  the  music  would  require  six 
weeks'  rehearsal  ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  produce 
the  work  at  a  time  when  its  "run"  must  perforce 
be  soon  stopped  ;  that  it  was  essential  he  (Mey- 
erbeerj  should  be  iu  Paris  when  it  was  produced; 
and,  finally,  that  he  could  not  be  in  Paris  at  the 
time  specified.  In  October  there  ■was  nothing 
decided,  and  M.  Rounat,  quite  out  of  patience, 
wrote  a  pressing  note  to  M.  de  Bury,  urging  him 
to  bring  the  master  to  terms,  and  offering,  more- 
over, to  keep  the  Odc'on  open  so  long  as  the  work 
continued  to  draw.  This,  however,  had  no  ef- 
fect ;  and  as  it  was  understood  that  La  Jninei'.ie 
de  Goethe  shouhl  follow  the  Africinne.  which  did 
not  appear,  further  effort  seems  to  liave  been 
abandoned. 

In  1SG4,  Meyerbeer  died,  leaving  by  will  cer- 
tain directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  manu- 
scripts, which  were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
his  own  treatment  of  them  during  life.  Those 
directions,  enforced  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
"piety"  of  his  well-beloved  wife  and  children, 
were,  in  efl:ect,  that  all  his  unpublished  musical 
remains  whatsoever  (T^'Afn'raine  excepted) 
.should  be  carefully  kept  and  guarded  in  "un  cof- 
fre  special,"  accessible  to  noboily.  In  the  event 
of  one  of  his  children  showing  a  talent  for  music — 
on  which  point  the  executors  were  to  judge — he 
directed  that  the  box  and  its  contents  should  be- 
come that  child's  property  ;  otherwise,  the  whole 
was  to  be  burnt.  Xot  unnaturallv,  M.  Blaze  de 
Bury  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  this  fsrte  for  Za  Jeuricsse  de  Griethe. 
The  composer's  family  and  executors,  however, 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and   it 


only  remained  for  M.  de  I'lny  to  assert  his  right 
in  a  court  of  law. 

The  plaiuliii's  advocate,  M.  Le  Beripiier,  ad- 
vanced two  main  arguments  on  behalf  of  his  idi- 
eiit.  One;  was  based  upon  Meyerbeer's  evident 
intention  to  [iroduce  //'(  Jeidies.^e  de  Goelhi:  at 
some  time  or  other,  an  intention  often  expressed 
towards  the  (dose  of  his  life,  and  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  will,  'i'he  other  urged  the  dilfi- 
ciilty  in  such  a  ca.se  of  deciding  where  the  rights 
ol  a  cnllaborateur  l)egin  or  end  ;  and  repudia- 
ted the  idea  that  the  caprice  of  one  can  lawfully 
deprive,  the  other  of  any  benefit  likely  to  arise 
from  their  common  work.  On  behalf  of  the  Mey- 
erbeer family,  M.  Cremieiix  made  a  long  and 
elaborate;  sj)e.ecli,  the  main  points  in  which  were 
echoed  by  the  Avocat  Imperial,  M.  Chevrier, 
who  said  there  were  three  (|uestions  for  consider- 
ation ;  1st,  Did  Meyerbeer's  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  manuscripts  apply  to  Lii  .Jeunexse 
de  Giielhe^  2nd,  ^Vas  there  be'tween  Meyerbeer 
and  M.  de  Bury  any  convention  which  establish- 
ed a  genuine  eo-jiartnership?  3rd,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  convention,  is  there  any  superior  right 
to  which  M.  de  Bury  can  appeal  ?  As  to  the 
first,  M.  Chevrier  held  that  the  pointed  excep- 
tion made  in  favor  of  L' Afncnlne  conclusively 
proved  that  no  exception  was  intended  in  the 
case  of  Lu  .7('(;ne.s'.<c  de  Goethe.  On  the  second 
point  he  expressed  a  belief  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  went  to  show  Meyerbeer's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  ;  that  he  regarded  it  asineorr.iilete, 
and  himself  as  in  no  way  bound  bv  any  conven- 
tion whatever  to  deliver  it  up.  With  reference 
to  the  third  question,  the  Avocat  Imperial  de- 
clared the  music  and  libretto  of  an  opera  to  be 
distinct  and  divisible  thin<:s,  and  that  the  author 
of  each  is  "the  master  of  his  own  glory." 

For  these  reasons  the  tribunal  pronounced 
judgment  against  M.  de  Bury's  claim.  It  did  so 
'with  regret;  but,  said  M.  Chevrier,  "fortune  is 
chanseable,  and  it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  spare 
the  glory  of  Meyerbeer  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment." 

The  following  letters  of  Meyerbeer  were  read 
in  court  during  the  trial  referred  to  above  : — 
No.  1 . 
TuM.  Blii-.ede  Bmij. 

Bicr.Lix,  March  10,  ISGO. 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  received  your  tetter  with 
double  pleasure  liecinsc  it  gave  me  news  of  you,  and 
because  I  love  overythins  that  comes  from  your 
sjjir/ftiede  and  philosophical  pen. 

You  appear  to  doubt,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  shall 
keep  the  word  I  have  given  you  to  write  music  for 
the  thinl  act  of  voiir  Gnethe  drama,  which  you  .sent 
me  when  I  left  Paris.  I  have  promised  to  fini-h  the 
composition  hy  the  autumn,  tlie  time  when,  as  you 
told  me,  your  drama  ought  to  be  put  in  rehearsab 
I  have  never  yet  failed  in  my  promises,  and  it  will 
not  be  in  relation  to  such  a  friend  as  you  tluit  I  sliall 
do  so  for  the  iirst  time. 

You  s.ay  nothinc:  about  the  tragedy  of  Petniquf, 
which  you  iniended  tn  bring  out  this  winter  at  the  Od(>- 
on  ;  is"  it  finished,  or  are  there  ditlieulties  in  ihe  v;ax 
connected  with  the  theatre'?  You  well  know  any- 
thing concerning  yon.  my  dear  friend,  or  your  po- 
etic works,  inspires  me  with  interest. 

Kemcniiierme  to  Madame  de  Bury,  and  M.  .and 
Mdmc.  Buloz,  l>ut  above,  and  hofoie  all,  to  my 
charming  protectresses  and  good  advocates  Mdlle. 
Marie  Buloz.  and  Mdlle.  Zctia  de  Bury.  Tell  them. 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  unireh  I  have  composed 
for  the  fijte  of  St.  Gillcs.  at  f^aris,  will  appear  immc- 
dinlelv.  and  that  I  have  ordered  my  publisher  to  scud 
each  of  them  a  copy. 

Adieu,  and  a  thousand  compliments  from  your 
vcrv  devoted  .Mkyereeek. 

No.  2, 
Tu  2L  Blaze  de  Bmij. 

F.vKis,  Sept.  2,  1S60. 

Mr  Deap.  HE.*;r,!, — I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the 
desire  you  have  shown  that  I  should  put  to  music  the 
great  scene  which  forms  the  thud  act  of  your  drmna, 
La.Tcunesse  de  Goethe,  intended  for  the  Th(;-ritre  Fran- 
(;'i\is,  or  the  Ode'on,  and  I  promise  tlie  music  hy  tlie 
lOth  of  Jlay  next,  so  ihat  the  work  may  be  repre- 
sented iu  the  course  of  next  season.  This,  however, 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus of  the  Italicns  be  engaged  for  the  performances, 
and  that  four  artists,  chosen  hy  me,  take  the  parts  of 
Mignon,  Gretehen,  the  Eoi  des  Atdnes,  and  the 
Father. 
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Tt'  the  piefc  lie  not  phiycfl  Iiy  llic  15tli  of  June,  it 
must  not  Ijc  {;ivfn  ln-rore  iiie  ISrli  of  Sc|itrinhcr.  I 
will  cxpliiin  to  \ou  liy  wool  of  inonlli.  cl(!;ir  Hriui, 
tlif  rr:i>oM  of  [his  lust  condition.  It  will  ho  nriH's- 
sniy  for  you  to  wi'itc  ni(!  on  the  lOth  of  jVliii-eh.  if  ilic 
theutre  rouies  to  an  eu'_'Ut;einetit  with  vou  foi-  the 
riurr,  uiiil  ou  iIh)  I'oiiiliiioiis  nieiitioneil  in  this  letter. 
Your  very  dcroled  Muvehuei;!:. 

No.  .-1. 
ToM.  ni.r.f  <],:  n,n,,. 

liiiinjN,  .Tun.  28,  18IJ1. 

My  Dear  Fnii;Nn,— Six  weeks  ul'O  I  finislieil 
the  rnusie  wliieh  you  cn;^u'_te(l  ine  to  eouipose.  I  now 
nwuit  iiil'orniutiou  from  you  ns  to  time  und  pl.Tce  of 
its  proil.ietion.  I  see  by  vour  letter  that  the  hitter  Is 
lih'dy  to  lie  the  Ode'on. 

li'  you  lind  all  the  neeessary  qualifications  in  tlie 
tfiinjn',  ns  well  a,s  the  aeeessories  for  the  inisc-cn-fir.eite 
o(  the  third  aet,  and  they  arc  ahlo  to  jriiarantce,  :is 
re:;ards  the  rnusie,  that  whieh  I  stipulated  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  I  think  the  place  is  well  chosen,  esjjeeially 
with  a  mana^'er  like  M.  de  la  K'onuat,  who  h.as  a 
reputation  for  hohlne.ss  and  inteIlii;(Mii'C.  But  you 
tell  me  that  in  April,  when  we  ajrreed  that  I  should 
ftive  you  my  score,  M.  de  hi  Kounat  lias  an  ctiira^u- 
nient  with  M.idarne  Kistori,  and  that  he  proposes  to 
produce  the  work  iu  the  sprin;;  of  ISfiJ.  I  at  that 
time  sli.-ill  certainly  he  fr'M^,  inusieallv  sjieakin:;,  for 
tiiy  new  opera  will  he  t^iven  iu  the  course  of  next 
wint'u-.  I  tliercfore  see  no  diiliculty  in  the  way  at 
pic:ent. 

In  my  position,  (h\ar  friend,  as  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, not  resident  in  ]•' ranee,  1  do  not  like  to  make  n 
dctinitc'  entra^ement  for  a  time  Sf)  distant.  AV'ho 
knows,  iu  the  vicissituiles  of"  our  lives,  wdi.at  may 
happen  heforc  then  to  keep  ine  at.  home.  Tf  we  wait 
till  Octohcr  ne.Nt  hefore  trentini;  with  M.  IJoiinat  for 
the  follovvinir  April  it  will  he  nearlv  seven  months  in 
advance,  and  we  shall  not  he  tied  for  so  lon^  a  time. 
I  think,  as  you  say,  if  he  wishes  to  have  tli<;  work, 
that  will  not  be  an  imposition. 

Xow,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  turn  lo  our  piece. 
The  scene  about  which  I  bad  most  fear,  and  wliieli  I 
proposed  to  von  should  he  alua-ed  (that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral in  /unisl)  h.is  come  to  be  the  best  of  all,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  nut  be  dissatislied  with  it.  There 
is  only  one  other  lliitii:  which  disquiets  iiu^  and  about 
which  I  vet  hesitate — the  .scene  of  the  Roi  des 
Anines.  .Schuluaa's  music  to  the  ballad  is  so  jiopular 
everywhere  that  the  public  will  not  acecjit  anythinu' 
new  upon  the  words,  and  it  indiienecis  me  so'niueh 
that  I  could  write  nothini;  likely  to  satisfy  nivself.  I 
intend,  then,  to  take  the  context  of  Sehiibei-r"s  melo- 
dies and  incorjiorate  it  with  the  music  for  the  dan'.^h- 
tiu'S  of  the  Koi  des  Aiilnes,  dividiu<j:  the  melodies 
themselves  between  the  three  characters,  and,  at  the 
same  lime  scorim;  tor  orchestra  tliosc  jiieees  whieh 
Sehnhert  wrote  Cor  itiaiio  onl\'. 

There  are  two  ways  of  iloin^  the  work  ;  the  one  is 
to  make  the  f.ithcr  and  sou  speak  to  the  music  of 
Si'linhert  as  ;;iven  bv  the  orchestra,  allowiat;  only  the 
lloi  des  Aulnes  and  his  maidens  to  sin;;;  the  other 
is  to  let  all  the  ebaraeters  have  a  tiart  iu  the  music. 
Have  the  eoodness  to  tell  me  wdiicli  ol'  these  two 
methods  you  prefer.  Froui  a  punily  musical  point 
of  view  the  latter  wonhl  Iil'  the  better,  bni  1  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  ^ViIl  vou  also  let  nie  know 
if  you  have,  as  was  your  intention,  added  a  cliorus  of 
studiuils  to  the  lirst  act  ?  and  in  that  c.ase  send  it  mi^ 
forthwith,  as  I  prefer  to  wi-ite  v.hilc  the  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  music  is  still  slroUL'  irion  inv 
imieination  rather  than  when  oilier  works  have 
made  it  straiejc  to  me.      Vour  very  d,  voted 

-Mi;n;i!!:::i;i!. 
Xo.  .). 
'To  ^f.  /j'.'.irc  i!e  Bun/. 

F.MS,  Aneust  no,  l,«r)I. 

You  outjlit  lo  know,  dear  Henri,  for  I  told  yoti 
last  year,  and  yon  will  liml  it  in  a  letter  yon  have  of 
mine  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can  onlv  be  iu  Paris 
in  the  niontli  of  .\pril.  \Vc  must  have  at  least  six 
^ood  weeks  of  rehearsals,  and.  when  the  music,  itself 
com|ilicated  cnousli  (above  all  in  llio  church  scene) 
is  learnt,  there  yet  remain  tlic  scenic  details,  and  the 
exceptional  positions  of  the  singers,  who  never  lind 
themselves  in  I'rout  of  the  foot  lights,  and  arc  conse- 
quently far  li'om  the  orchestra.  It  will  he  necessary 
to  have  many  trials,  and,  perhaps,  jiartial  alterations 
hefore  ii'l  will  go  smoothly. 

Yon  write  me  that  the  Odcon  closes  at  the  end  of 
.^^ay  ;  hence  you  will  not  be  ahlo  to  have  more  than 
oiL'bt  or  ten  representations  before  the  doors  arc  shut. 
Consider,  dear  friend,  wdiether  it  will  bo  to  the  ad- 
vantaije  of  your  work  to  interrupt  its  run  after  so 
few  representations,  and  whether  it  will  not  he  better, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  give  it  in  another  the- 
atre able  to  play  it  all  the  summer;  or,  as  appears  to 
me  best,  to  remain  at  the  Ode'on,  and  to  produce  the 


work  in  September,  at  wliieh  time  yon  will  have  all 
the  autumn  and  winter  liefore  you.  But  understand, 
dear  friend,  this  is  a  hint  I  throw  out,  not  ii  condi- 
tion. Your  interest  in  the  jiiecc  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, ayd  it  onslit  to  have  more  weitrht  in  our  coun- 
cils, as  I  have  only  written  the  music  to  one  act  out 
of  three. 

You  ask  me,  dear  ITonri.  if  I  cannot  visit  Paris  for 
a  short  time  ;  my  intention  was  to  make  an  excur- 
sion after  havintt  completed  mv  cure  here,  chiony  to 
become  familiar  with  Oi  Janwa^ft  de.  (jodhe,  of  wdiieb 
I  know, at  present,  onlv  that  which  you  have  told  me. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  me  to  become  ticqnaint- 
ed  with  the  entire  drama,  iu  order  lo  know  how  the 
acts  pi-eceding  that  I  have  set  to  music  justify  the 
character  of  the  work  I  have  ilone  according  to  the 
general  idea  of  the,  piece  whieh  alone  }'0u  have  indi- 
cated to  me. 

But  my  Paris  excursion  appears  impossible,  my 
King  havintj  ordered  mc  to  compose  the  music  for 
his  coronation  at  Konigsberi;,  and  desired  mc,  more- 
over, to  be  mvsc'f  .at  K-inigsberg  to  conduct  .-i  con- 
cert which  will  form  part  of  the  royal  ietcs.  Al- 
ready, I  have  composed,  by  his  orders,  a  cantata 
which  will  he  performed  at  the  palace  in  Berlin  after 
the  return  of  the  Kin^  from  Kiinigsherg,  ;ind  wdiich 
I  must  always  condnca.  You  sec,  therefore,  that  I 
cannot  even  think  ol'  a  journev. 

You  tell  me  in  your  letter,  dear  friend,  that  you 
will,  perlia]is,  visit  itie  at  Kins.  That  will  ho  charm- 
ing. But  you  must  not  waste  time  in  carrviug  out 
your  intention,  foi-  on  the  Mth  of  September  I  leave 
here  for  Berlin.  If  yon  come,  above  all  Ibitigs  do 
not  forget  to  bring  Fj.i  Jainr-ssc  ilc  (incllie,  that  I  mav 
read  it. 

(live  iriy  I'cmenibrtinecs  to  Mdme.  de  Burv,  and  a 
thousand  compliments  to  the  charming;  Mdlle.  .letta, 
wdio,  I  sincerely  hope,  retains  her  gooilwill  to  her 
old  adorer,  .Mevi:i:i;i;i:i!. 


London  Street  Music. 

The  ttiore  jieople  love  inu>ic.  wh.en  it  is  good  and 
comes  to  their  call,  the  more  they  usually  bate  and 
.abhor  it  when  it  is  not  eood.  and  comes  unbidden. 
ICven  the  best  of  music,  when  it  breaks  suddenly 
upon  the  ear  of  one  wlio  Is  engaged  in  lhou<,;hiful 
labor  or  h.inl  study  of  any  kind,  is  not  agreeable  ; 
hut  wiien  discord,  instead  of  harmony,  bursts  upon 
the  outraged  silence  of  the  library,  the  studio,  or  the 
sick-room,  then  is  music  but  another  uaiite  for  mis- 
ery. 

Business  httely  called  me  to  London  for  n  week  ; 
a  consideration  connected  with  its  facile  transaction 
led  me  to  take  up  my  residence  in  one  of  the  streets 
branehins;  southwards  from  the  Strand  to  the  river; 
:i  quiet  street  to  all  tippearauee — a  higlily  respcctahle 
street,  a  street  through  wliicli  ran  no  omuihu.s,  and 
into  which  no  cab  or  otlier  veliiclo  ever  pciielratcd, 
unless  to  set  down  or  lake  up  a  fare,  or  to  deliver 
the  goods  duly  on'.ered.  I  had  not  been  there  three 
hours  witliin  these  peaceable  precincts  heforc  I  dis- 
covered that  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  re- 
spectable street  was  simply  impossible,  that  I  had 
been  deceived  liy  f.dso  aptiearances,  and  that  as  a 
residence  it  was  a  very  Pandemonium  of  discords 
and  evil  soutiiU  from  daylight  till  lonj  after  dark. 
Tlie  lodgers  In  every  house — for  it  is  .a  street  of  pri- 
vate hotels  and  "apartments  to  let" — apiiearcd  to  be, 
like  myself,  |>eoplc  who  had  come  from  the  country, 
hu:  wiio,  uniike  me,  were  idle,  and  fond  of  the 
:;nras;!nient  to  be  extracted  out  of  street  music  and 
street  exhibitions.  One  particular  day,  heins  de- 
tained at  homo  against  my  will,  the  thouidit  .struck 
me  to  note  down  from  hour  to  hour  the  arrival  of 
these  nuisances,  ihe  nature  of  the  torture  tliey  in- 
tl'ctcd,  and  the  encouragement  or  tlisconragcmeiit 
which  they  received  from  the  lazy,  the  silly,  or  the 
generous  inhabitants.  Tlie  dav  was  not  an  excep- 
tional one,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  landlady,  hut  a 
fair  sample  of  every  day  in  the  year. 

Half-past  F.i'.'ht. — Sitting  down  to  breakfast  and 
Till-  Timr.i,  I  hear  a  sudden  and  obslreperous  out- 
hurst  of  brazen  instruments,  wdiich  makes  me  liter- 
ally start  to  my  feet  and  rush  to  the  window  to  see 
what  is  the  matter.  It  is  a  German  baml  of  twelve 
performers,  all  well  dressed  in  uniform,  and  woariuj 
eaidi  a  semi-military  cap.  They  set  up  their  music- 
stands  in  the  street,  and  play  from  iirinted  and  man- 
uscript music.  Their  performances  consist  of  over- 
tures and  pieces  from  popular  operas,  very  exetd- 
lently  rendered.  I  am  told  that  they  arc  hired  by 
one  family  to  perform  twice  a  week  before  tlio  door, 
ami  that  they  supplement  the  gratuity  or  payment 
which  they  may  receive  for  this  service  by  such 
smaller  contributions  as  tlicv  can  collect  elsewdiero. 
They  do  not  rely  upon  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  or 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  but  send  round  the 
youngest  member  of  the  party,  who  knocks  or  rings 
at  the  door  of  every  house  iu  the  street,  and,  hat  in 


hand,  gatlicr.s  whatever  co|ipers  the  servant  girl  or 
others  are  inclined  to  bestow.  He  apiiears  to  he 
successful  iu  about  one  house  out  of  three.  The 
pertorniances  eontinne  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
would  not  only  be  tolerable,  hut  comnienda'de,  if 
they  took  place  in  one  of  the  parks  at  a  seasonalile 
hour,  or  people  were  not  eonipclled  to  listen  to  them 
unless  they  pleased. 

Kino  o'idock. — A  bulky  .Savoyard,  nudy  as  a  bab- 
oon, and  as  diity,  with  a  hariel-orgau.  He  grimls, 
I'artant  pour  la  Syrie,  Not  lor  .Jo.se|>h,  ami  Cham- 
pagne Ciiarlie.  His  tunes  are  such  a  nni.sance  that 
I  put  my  hat  on,  go  to  the  street  door,  and  order 
him  away.  He  pretends  not  to  understand  nie.  I 
speak  to  him  in  Italian,and  let  him  know  that  I  shall 
hand  him  over  to  the  police  if  he  will  not  immedi- 
ately desist  from  ;:iiiulin:t.  He  .swears  and  scowls. 
I  reiterate  my  threat,  lie  sees  I  am  in  caincst,  and 
finally  slings  his  heavy  organ  upon  his  hrauny  hack, 
and  .sulkily  departs,  f.dlowed  by  the  not  very  amialde 
wish  on  my  iiart  that  he  bad  his  box  of  discords  ill 
his  paunch  instead  of  on  his  shoulders. 

Twenty  minutes  lo  Ten. — ICi^ht  sham  niggers — 
white  men  with  bbiekened  faces — wearing  the  usual 
absurd  caricature  of  negro  costume  whicdi  does  duty 
iu  Lomlon  and  elsewhere,  for  the  dress  of  the  ]danta- 
tiou  nettroes  iu  the  .Sontherii  States  of  America. 
Tlie  leader  of  the  hand  does  not  blacken  his  face, but 
wears  a  mask  to  represent  Punchinello.  He  is  ac- 
tive, ivcll  made,  agile,  and  a  i;ood  low  conimedian. 
This  jiarty  siiii;s  both  coniic  and  sentimental  songs, 
almost  if  not  quite  as  well,  as  tlie  real  Christy  Min- 
.strcls,  whom  jieople  pay  their  half-crowns  to  hear. 
Winilows  are  lilted  right  and  left,  and  iieiice  and  half- 
pence rattle  on  the  pavenient.  The  cooks  and  se  • 
vant  girls  appear  to  he  the  chief  iiUronesses  of  the 
show.  The  niggers  stay  for  a  (piartor  of"  an  hour, 
and  march  oil'  at  a  si;;n  from  Punchinello.  They 
evidently  make  a  good  ihing  of  it,  ami  are  prime  fa- 
vorites. 

Half-past  Ten. — Two  young  men,  ragged  and 
shoeless,  invade  the  street,  ami  sing,  "We  have  no 
work  todo-o-o."  with  the  usual  drawl.  They  are  not 
very  successl'ul,  hut  far  more  so  than  tlicy  deserve, 
ami  get  a  solitary  penny  from  the  house  that  hires 
the  brass  hand.  Seeing  they  have  no  cbaueo  they 
depart,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  it  is  to  he  presumed, 
of  everybody,  even  of  the  small  children,  and  of  the 
cooks  and  the  lioii.semaids. 

Eleven  o'clock. — .Vii  old  man  thinly  clad  and  fee- 
ble, with  venerable  grey  hairs,  wbistlinu',  hut  so  very 
faimly  a::  to  be  scarcely  audib'e.  Ho  presents  so 
forlorn  an  aiipcarance,  and  his  idea  of  tutracting 
anybody's  attention  by  such  a  wctikly  ])eiformance, 
appears  lo  me  so  absurd  that  I  pity  him  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  a  )  cuny.  I  throw  it  out  to  him  wrapped  in  a 
jiicce  of  paper.  Ho  catches  it  in  his  hat,  opens  the 
paper,  takes  out  the  penny,  spits  on  it  three  limes, 
(for  luck  I  supnosc),  and  goes  on  whistling.  I'oor 
old  fellow!  He  at  least  has  not  the  power,  even  if 
he  had  the  will,  lo  make  the  street  hideous  with 
noise.  It  is  possible  iliat  I  should  not  li.ive  heard 
his  I'aiut  attempt  at  music,  if  my  attention  were  not 
specially  directed  to  the  suh;ect,  and  very  doubtful 
wdiether  any  one  else  in  I'lo  street  is  aware  of  bis 
jiresence. 

Fifteen  minutes  past  F-lovon.  —  .\  drum.  An 
ahominaMc  monotonous  outrage.  It  is  a  I.ascar 
beating  the  tomtom,  and  every  iiov.-  and  tlien  break- 
ing out  into  a  moan,  a  whine,  a  grunt,  a  shriek,  or 
all  these  four  dialiolicallv  blended  into  one.  He  is 
the  most  repulsive  and  savage  lookiuL'  creature  I  ev- 
er beheld.  Gaunt  and  wiry  as  a  hyena,  and  with  the 
-same  hideous  expression  ot  couutenauco,  he  strongly 
impresses  me  with  the  idea  tli.it  he  musi  be  Nana 
Saiiib,  who  massacred  the  women  and  children  at 
Gawnpore,  or  some  other  easiern  scoundrel  (piite  as 
detestable:  if  jirolilie  nature  has  ever  yet  produced  a 
matcli  to  that  specimen  of  her  handiwork.  There  is 
no  policeuiau  to  he  scon,  :ind  I  think  if  I  were  :x  po- 
i  liceman,  I  should  be  rather  shy  of  tackling  such  an 
ugly  customer. 

Five  minutes  past  Twelve  — Another  brass  band, 
the  performers  boys  and  lads  from  llic  "Fatherland," 
wdio  play  st>  loutily  and  so  e.xecralily  that  I  wisli  the 
"'Fatlierland"  had  them  back  again,  or  that  C'onnt 
Bismarck  would  take  hold  of  tlieiu  for  the  next  Sa- 
dowa,  that  his  own  or  his  royal  master's  ninbition  or 
vanity  may  compel  him  to  ti<.'lit.  They  perf"orm  fin- 
ten  minutes.  At  their  cessation  their  silence  is  de- 
lightful. 

Twenty  minutes  to  One— .•\  woman  grinding  .a 
barrel-organ,  with  a  liaby  f.ist  asleep  upon  the  top  of 
it.  The  tune  is  the  eternal  "Partant  jioiir  la  Syrie." 
When  she  ceases  for. a  motnem.  to  collect  pence  the 
babv  awakes  ;  wdieii  she  recommences,  it  falls  asleep 
ag.ain.  She  traverses  llie  street  slowly  from  end  to 
end,  receives  a  penny.  ,Sbc  then  mercifully,  or  per- 
haps hopelessly,  makes  her  way  out  and  grinds  no 
more. 
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Qii:irloi-  piist  One.  —  An  !l;ili;in  lioy.  np|i;ireiilly  of 
iihoiil;  lunrtuun  years  ofafie,  «itli  -a  linrily  ynnly.  lie 
wlusiles  to  it,  as  an  accoinpaninii'iit.  The  eonihina- 
tioii  is  liorrilile  and  past,  enclnian<-u.  I  !.'o  to  llie.  win- 
dow and  order  liini  away.  lie  .stops  wldstliny;,  U) 
;.'i-in  at  me.  ami  renn)v(:s  liiniself  to  the  disiance  ol' 
two  lioiises,  where  he  reeomnienecs  his  perlbrinaiiec. 
ir  ihere  lie  a  policeman  in  sislit,  I  sliall  .sssnredly 
have  him  removed  ]ier  forec  majeure.  ]jiit  no  po- 
liceman has  been  seiai  the  whole  imirninj;,  and  none 
is  visilile  now.  This  ymin'^-  tormentor  playaies  me 
ami  the  slrec^t  Cor  live  niiniiles  helore  he  u'oes  his  wav. 
1  I'eel  towards  him.  as  [  did  in  llie,  case  ol'  his  ehlia' 
eompa.li-iot  with  the  barrel  or^'an,  that  t  slionld  have 
been  ^lad  if  Ins  hindy  :;nrdy  were  in  his  entrails, 
and  |■Hn■.^isted  in  remaining  tiiere  and  playing  for  a 
week  ! 

Twenty  minnte.s  to  Two. — Another  Italian  with  a 
barrel  organ  and  a  monkey.  The  moid;ey  looks  very 
like  a  Fenian,  the  man  not  so  good  looking.  Why 
does  not  the  Re  (xahmtnomo  keep  the>e  lazy  Italians 
to  liiniscif  ?  Tin--  fellow  would  make  excellent  food 
ibr  powiler.  Two  little  children  am]  a  narsomaid  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  seem  delighted  with 
the  monkey  :  but  what  their  opinion  ol  the  music  is, 
I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Ilaif past  Two. — A  perlonrer  on  the  cornet-apis- 
ton,  plays  The  last  Rose  of  Summer,  and  Anld  Lang 
Syne,  neither  very  well  nor  very  liadly.  His  irin-^ic 
brings  u|)  half-a-dozsn  heads  from  the  areas  on  either 
side  of  the  way.  lie  tnakes,  what  in  theatrical  par- 
lance is  calleil  a  success  d'estime,  but  does  not  favor 
the  street  beyond  ten  minutes. 

A  qnarter'past  Three  — A  lad  in  shabby  Highland 
costume,  e.xhihits  a  ]>air  of  legs  that  do  not  show  to 
a  Iv.mtaL'e,  and  plays  villainously  on  the  bag-pipes, 
the  well-known  air  of  Bonnie  Laildie.  The  cooks, 
liousemaiils  and  children  seem  to  be  well  pleased; 
hut  when  he  <  lianges  the  air  to  the  Reel  of  Tnllocb, 
thejuvof  the  little  ones  grows  frantic.  Three  or 
four  girls  of  eight  or  ten  wiio  have  strayed  down  the 
street  from  some  of  the  contiguous  :Uleys  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Strand,  get  up  a  little  dance  on  the 
pavement.  A  policeinan,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  makes  his  appearance.  What  he  might 
have  done,  if  the  I'lerformer  had  been  a  negro  min- 
strel, singing  the  Chickalccry  Cove;  I  know  not,  but 
he  evidently  neither  admires  the  music  of  the  bag- 
pipes, nor  the  sight  of  the  little  children  enjoying 
themselves  ;  so  he  orders  away  the  piper  in  a  man- 
ner that  shows  he  is  not  in  a  humor  to  allow  his  au- 
thority to  lie  trilled  wdtb.  Resistance  being  hopeless 
tlie  piper  departs  and  blessed  silence  once  agaia  pie- 
vails  lor  a  brief  space. 

Five  minutes  to  Four. — A  blind  old  man  playing 
a  violin,  led  by  a  young  woman — possibly  hi.s  daugh- 
ter. His  tunes  are  mostly  Scotch,  and  miserably 
perverted.  It  no  one  were  permitted  to  plav  an  in- 
strument in  the  streets  without  a  license,  tnid  if  none 
but  the  blind  were  eligible  for  the  privilege,  the 
plague  of  minstrelsy  in  London  might  be  beneficially 
diminished.  I  imake  a  present  of  this  idea  to  any 
metropolitan  member  who  thinks  well  enough  of  it  to 
introduce  it  into  the  legislature. 

Ten  minutes  past  Four.  —  Punch  and  Jady,  the 
most  popular  theatrical  performance  that  ever  was 
invented,  and  known  and  enjoyed  by  millions,  who 
never  heard  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  and  never  will. 
The  street  suddenly  seems  to  swarm  with  children, 
nor  are  older  people  at  all  scarce  within  two  minutes 
alter  the  fatniliar  squeak.  The  policeman  again 
turns  up.  He  has  apparently  no  objections  to  Punch 
or  if  he  has  makes  none.  The  play  proceeds  ;  and 
as  it  is  opposite  mV  window.  I  make  the  most  of  it, 
— and  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  enjoy  it.  The  dog 
that  appears  towards  the  last  act  is  a  first-rate  per- 
former,cool  and  collected  ;  and  wdien  Punch  hits  him 
a  little  100  hard,  be  fastens  upon  Punch's  nose  in  a 
manner  that  impresses  the  audience  with  the  idea 
that  he  thoroui;hly  believes  it  to  he  flesh  and  blood. 
Good  dog  1  1  should  think  that  Punch  clears  about 
eighipenee  by  this  little  interlude,  si.spence  whereof 
was  inine,  for  I  had  been  seen  to  laugh,  and  could 
not  expect  to  enjoy  such  a  luxury  witliont  paying 
for  it.  If  the  manager  of  this  ainbulatory  theatre 
repeats  his  performance  ten  or  a  dozen  times  a  dav, 
with  the  same  pecuniary  results  he  must  make  what 
is  called  a  tolerably  good  thing  of  it." 

Five  o'clock. — -Barrelorgan,  Chainpagne  Charlie, 
Not  for  Joseph,  and  Adeste  Fideles.     No  policemen. 

Six  o'elocls. — An  old  man  with  a  fiddle  ;  an  old 
woman  with  a  concertina  ;  and  a  younger  woman 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  The  young  woman  ^ings. 
and  the  older  performers  murder  the  mnsic.  This  is 
even  a  worse  infliction  than  a  barrel-organ  ;  antl  lasts 
for  about  five  minutes.  Mueii  as  the  street  seems  to 
love  music,  it  evidently  does  not  love  this  specimen 
of  harmony,  and  not  a  single  halfpenny  rev.'ards  the 
trio- 
Twenty  minutes    past   Six.  —  A   man  leading   a 


Newfoundland  dog,  with  a  inonkey  riding  on  its 
back.  The  man  bt^ats  a  big  tlrum  to  tittraet  atten- 
tion. Somebodv  rises  from  the  dinner  ttdile,  throws 
a  bono  itito  tin'  street  to  the  dog,  whitdi  speedily  un- 
horses, or  I  ou;;ht  ].''rli:ips  lo  say  ninloirs  the  tnon- 
key,  and  darts  itpon  the  pri/.i;  in  s|nii!  of  the  o|jpO'a- 
tion  anrl  the  kicks  of  his  ina-fer.  'I'he  monkey  per- 
forms several  little  Irii'ks,  holds  out  his  paw  for  half- 
pence, motinls  and  di^nn^uuts  at  word  ftf  cotnmand, 
hut  mil  uniil  the  dog  has  crunched  the  bone  and 
mailc  an  end  of  it,  with  as  much.rtdish  as  if  it  were 
lh>li  ;  and  i^  alto^'ciher  so  popnla"  with  the  children 
and  the  servants,  as  to  earn  the  pric('  of  a  dinner  for 
his  owner.  The  monkey  gets  bits  of  cake  and  apple 
fiom  the  children,  and  the  do;  gets  another  hone, 
with  a  little  meat  on  it,  and  the  partnership  of  the 
man  and  two  Immsis  depart  in  peace  to  amuse  the 
ehilili'eii  st>m(M\di(,u*e  (d-;e. 

Seven  o'ldoids.  —  More  mock  niL'L'Crs — seven  of 
them.  Tbev  sing  Ben  Bolt.  .MoL'L'ie  Dooral,  Little 
Maggie  May,  and  others,  which  !  presume  are  the 
popular  favorites.  A  family  just  arriveil,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  piles  of  boxes  on  the  roof  of  the  two 
cabs  that  carry  them  in  detachments — and  possibly 
fresh  from  the  rural  districts,  where  black  minstrelsy 
is  rarer  than  black  swans,  -ifand  at  the  windows  and 
listen.  To  be  seen  listenins  is  to  he  seen  apiirovins-, 
and  to  lie  seen  approving  means  mone^^  The  min- 
strels are  asked  for  the  repetition  of  Little  Magirie 
Mav,  and,  after  compliance,  receive  what  looks  like 
half  a-crown,  as  it  flashes  from  the  window  to  the  hat 
of  the  leader.  Half-a-crown  is  not  much  amongsev- 
en,  though  it  is  evidently  a  much  more  liberal  gratu- 
ity than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  street  musicians, 
if  an  opinion  may  i)e  formed  from  the  expression 
that  gleains  on  the  sooty  and  greasy  f.ice  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

Half  past  seven. — A  barrel-ortran.     No  policeman. 

Eight  o'ldock.  —  A  woman  "clad  in  unwomanly 
ra^'s,"  with  a  thin  weak  voice,  dolefully  chanting  An- 
nie Laurie. 

A  quarter  past  Eight. —  A  barrel-organ,  Policeman 
in  the  street,  for  a  wonder  ;  is  told  to  exnel  this  per- 
former, and  expels  him  accordingly.  The  man  p"r- 
sists  in  grindinsi  as  he  goes  dp  the]  street  to  tret  out 
of  it.  '-Leave  oiT,"  savs  the  policeman,  sharply,  and 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  that  means  mischief  if  he  be 
thwarted  ;  and  the  tune  ceases.  The  policeman 
walks  down  the  street,  up  again,  and  disappears; 
and  in  h;'ss  than  five  ininntes  the  or^an  fiend — for 
such  this  particnlarly  ]:iertinacions  vasabond  deserves 
to  be  called — reenters  the  scene  of  bis  discomfiture, 
and  begins  to  irrind  awav  tiiumphantly  at  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm.  I  sulferhim,  in  an  agony  of 
spirit,  for  a  full  ten  minutes.  He  meets  no  encour- 
ncteinent,  and  retires.  May  be  grind  organs  in  l^an- 
dcmoniuin  for  ever  and  ever — amen  ! 

Nine  o'clock. — The  tinklintr  of  .a  guitar,  well 
plaved,  succeeded  by  the  rich,  full  voice  of  a  cultivat- 
ed soprano,  singing  the  old  ballail,  Comin'  through 
the  Rye.  Here,  at  last,  is  sntnething  worth  hearing 
Looking  out  I  see  a  well-diessed  woman,  wit'i  a 
small  crowd  around  her.  She  next  sings.  Ye  Banks 
and  Biaes  o'  Bonnie  Doon.  and  renders  it  beautiful- 
ly :  afterwards.  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  equallv 
well,  followed  by  Bundle  Dundee,  sunsr  with  a  spirit 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  stace.  This  person  is, 
I  understand,  a  pi'otc'-jee  of  mv  landladv.  and  visits 
the  street  regularlv  every  week.  She  meets  other- 
wise with  verv  considerable  cnconrasienjent.  She 
has  sou'.:!ir,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  to  olitain  an  en- 
gaLrement  at  the  music  halls.  '*(~)ne  rea-;on  is."  she 
savs,  "that  negro  melodies  imd  comic  snuLfs  by  la- 
dies are  more  popular  than  Scot(  h  soin^'s.  or  than 
sentimental  sonirs  of  anv  kind,  unless  tlicv  are  sung 
bv  a,  mtxn  or  a  woman  witii  a  lilackened  face."  .An- 
other reason,  )ierhnps.  is  povertv.  anil  the  -want  of 
2ocd  introduciinns.  Mv  landladv  savs  s!ie  is  an 
hone-it  gitd  and  has  been  well  enouL'h  educated  to 
read  music  and  siitfr  at  >ight.  Can  nothinir  be  done 
for  her?  la.-k.  "Many  scntlemen,"  replies  the 
landladv.  "have  been  i:reatly  )ileased  with  her  sing- 
ing, and  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  cet  her  an 
engagement  of  .'■omc  kind,  iiowever  humble,  to  take 
her  out  of  street  siuiriuL' :  but  it  has  been  all  cry  and 
no  wool  ;  and  nothing  has  come  of  if. 

A  quarter  to  Ten  o'clock  — A  tremendous  hulla- 
baloo !  and  loud  eric-;  of  "Awful  rnardcr  !  awful 
murder!  Secntid  edition— Second  eddi^lion  !"  I 
send  down  to  know  what  is  the  muter.  It  is  a  sell 
— a  sell — a  palpable  sell — and  no  murder  at  all ;  and 
the  servant  brino-s  mc  up  a  Hv  sheet,  printed  on  one 
side,  like  the  half  pennv  ballads.  Tliis  costs  a  pen- 
ny: and  is  the  story — I  quote  literally — of  "A  mar- 
ried man  caught  in  a  Trap,  or,  f.e  Lovers  Detected 
— a  Liauhahle  Dialogue,  which  took  place  in  a 
Railw.iv  carriarre,  between  a  married  gentleman  and 
a  vriung  ladv  in  tliis  town,  which  was  overheard  by  a 
geuflcm-in,  who  immediatelv  committed  the  same  to 
writing."     TIte   "laughable  dialogue"  is    not  at  all 


laughable,  but  va])id,  silly,  puerile,  and  utterly  con- 
temptible. Compared  with  the  venders  of  such 
swindling  rubbish,  who  disturb  the  night  by  their 
vociferous  cries,  the  most  villainous  organ-gritider  of 
Italy  is  a  rcspeelablc  man  and  a  saint.  If  I  had  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  the  tidministration  of  thctn 
afterwards,  I  think  such  fellows  as  these  would  never 
be  tible  to  vociferate  again,  either  on  a  false  pretence 
or  a  true  otie,  after  they  got  out  of  my  clutches. 

The  tibove  is  a  ftiir  tind  true  account,  atnl  an  un- 
Vitruished  ttile  of  a  fiay's  music  <md  itiisery  in  Lon- 
don. The  real  music  was  not  tnuch  ;  the  real  misery 
was  very  considerable.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  such 
wrong  ?  Cantiot  a  prohibitive  duty  be  put  upon 
ItiUians  and  Savoyards  at  the  port  of  entry  ■?  (Cannot 
music,  or  the  inurder  of  music  in  the  streets,  by 
unauthori/.ed  performers  be  prevented?  ()r  if  the 
children  and  the  servants,  and  the  idle  people  gener- 
ally, must  have  street  music,  cannot  the  infliction  he 
concentrated  within  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  1 
People  must  bathe  in  the  Serpentine  after  eight  in 
the  tnorning  ;  why  should  people  be  tillowed  to  make 
hideous  noises  anywhere  atid  every.vhere  in  the  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  day  ? 


New  Choral  Society,  in  New  York. 

THE  ouuRCn  craor-.^r.  us"ios. 

From  ^Vafson'3  Art  Journal. 

The  society  bearing  the  felicitous  title  of  the 
"Church  ChoralUnion,"  is  in  the  first  days  of  its 
existence.  It  was  planned  iti  the  spring,  organized 
during  the  summer,  and  had  its  first  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evemuir  last.  It  originated  with  the  organ- 
ists of  the  churches  of  Trinity  Parish,  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Messiter,  \V.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doc  ;  John  H,  Cor- 
nell, and  James  Peeh,  Jlns.  Bach.  Oxon.,  who  -with 
much  patient  labor,  sustained  by  full  communion  of 
sentiment,  fortned  the  constitution  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  powerful   choral  society  in   the  coun- 

Having  in  the  sevcr.al  choirs  attached  to  Trinity 
Parish,  a  nucleus  of  over  a  hundred  well-trained 
voices,  the  beginninix  was  easy  ;  but  it  required  a 
broad-based  organization  to  swell  the  vocal  strength 
to  the  contemplated  proportions — say  from  1,000  to 
2,000  practiced  singers.  To  achieve  this,  required 
inneh  thou;;htful  consideration,  and  the  plan  finally 
decided  upon  was  that  of  afiiliation.  The  idea  is, 
we  believe,  new  to  this  country,  hut  an  organization 
upon  the  principle  of  affiliation  with  the  euiihonious 
title  "Maatsclntpiiy  tot  Bevordei'ungeder  Toonkunst," 
has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  Holland,  the 
success  of  which  has  been  so  c-reat,  that  it  ha>  now  a 
capital  of  115,600  gilders,  and  2,082  active  members. 
Its  library  consist's  of  2.000  works,  with  vocal  and 
orchestral  scores,  which  are  at  the  service  of  the 
branch  societies.  It  also  grants  pensions,  and  makes 
liberal  donations  to  the  living  composers  whose 
works  are  performed  at  its  coticerts.  From  the  un- 
qualified success  of  this  Hollandish  Society,  we  feel 
confident  in  pro^mosticating  the  permanent  establish- 
tnent  of  the  Church  Choral  Union,  founded  as  it  is 
upon  neat  ly  the  same  system. 

That  our  i-eaders  may  fully  understand  the  scope, 
intention  and  operation  of  the  Church  Choral  Union, 
we  will  state  briefly  some  of  the  chief  points  of  its 
constitution. 

Its  object  is  the  advaneentent  of  music,  as  a  lilioral 
art  and  science,  by  the  study  of  anthems  and  services 
of  acknowledged  merit,  suitable  for  choral  perform- 
ance ;  and  by  giving  grand  orchestral  and  ehoial 
concerts  of  the  hitrbest  class,  comprising  Oratorios, 
Masses,  Cantatas,  &e.,  by  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Havdn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  ;  or  any  other  univer- 
sally recognized  composer,  whose  works  may  be  se- 
lected, and  are  suitable  for  the  concert  room. 

CoxSTiTCTiox. — The  Jlembcrsbip  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  the  Lay  Cleiks  and  Choris- 
ters who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  emraged  in 
Choral  duties  in  connection  with  any  Church  or 
Chapel  in  Trinity  Parish.  Neiv  York,  and  in  the  ac- 
tual service  of  such  parish  :  and  Associate  Members 
not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  service  of  the  Par- 
ish. 

GovKRXMUXT. — The  General  Government  of  the 
Association  (except  as  herein  otherwise  piovided) 
sliall  be  ve-ied  in  a  President,  Vice-President,  three 
Trustees,  and  Secretary,  with  the  Organists  and 
Choir  Masters  of  Triiiity  Church.  S-  Paul's,  S. 
John's  and  Trinity  Chapels  ;  and  five  Directors,  who 
shall,  together,  coii^'titure  a  bo-ird  of  inanai-ement  de- 
nominated "The  Council  of  tlie  Chinch  Choral 
L'nion." 

A.ssocr.vTK  INIemrkks. — The  Council  at  any  of 
its  meetings  shall  have  the  power  of  admitting  .-Asso- 
ciate members  on  the  nomination,  in  writitii;,  of  any 
Or>;anist  and  Clioir  Master  in  Trinity  I'arish  ;  pro- 
vided tlie  person  so  nominated  shall,  in  the  consider- 
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ntioii  of  the  Council,  be  found  suitable  (or  admission 
into  the  chorus.  Such  Associate  Members,  hoiv- 
ever,  will  he  hound  l)_v  tlie  same  Rules  and  Ke.sula- 
lions  as  may  be  adopted  for  the  good  government  of 
tlie  whole  Association.  No  member  of  the  Trinity 
I'arish  Choirs  will  be  eligible  for  Associate  Jlember- 
shif). 

^  AiTtLi.vTiiD  Ciioir.s. — Any  Choir  or  Choi'al  So- 
ciety may  he  atliliated  to  the  Church  Choral  Union, 
Jiroviiled  article  V.,  referrin<;  to  Associate  jMcmhcrs, 
he  adhereil  to.  And  every  such  affiliated  Choir 
shall  have  the  power  to  elect  from  their  own  body  a 
Delegate,  who  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Di- 
rector by  ilie  whole  Association  ;  provided  .such 
Choir  or  Society  numbers  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  choirs  or  voeal  societies  in 
neighboring  cities  and  towns  can  affiliate  with  the 
Church  Choral  Union,  and  will  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing represented  in  its  councils.  The  local  choir  mas- 
ter.s  are  expected  to  place  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Central  Conductor,  and  accept  his  read- 
ing or  interpretation  of  the  music  to  he  put  in  prac- 
tice in  local  districts  previous  to  a  full  rehearsal, 
cither  for  full  choral  service  or  for  a  concert.  And 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  order  of  the  council,  the 
Conductor,  or  in  his  absence  the  Chorus  Master, 
shall  visit  and  rehearse  witli  any  adilialed  local  clioirs 
or  societies  that  may  retjiiiro  it,  and  who  may  he  too 
remote  from  the  Central  Society,  to  attend  its  Gen- 
eral Rehearsals  regularly.  The  e.'ipenscs  to  be  de- 
fraved  by  the  council.  This  will  secure  a  general 
uriifonnitv  iti  tlie  study,  so  that  when  all  tlie  l)odies 
are  united,  it  will  he  comparatively  easy  to  attain 
perleciiou  in  performance  under  the  one  directing 
mind,  whose  inducnce  has  been  communicated  at 
previous  rehearsals. 

We  cordially  approve  of  articles  Xos.  1 1  and  12  of 
the  Bydaws,  which  prohibit  members  of  the  assoi'ia- 
tion  receiving  any  compensation  for  services  render- 
e  I  to  the  associ.ation  on  either  jirivatc  or  public  occa- 
sions ;  also,  ih.it  the  association,  allhough  it  may,  by 
vote  of  the  whole  society,  accept  invitations  to  "per- 
form, shall  not  receive  any  compcnsatioti  for  such 
.sci'viees. 

'I'lie  Church  Choral  Union  held  its  lirst  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening.  September  8tli,  at  the  largo 
golhie  schoolroom  of  Tiinily  Chapel,  for  the  |uir- 
pose  of  electing  officers  and  for  practice.  There  was 
a  full  atlendanec,  and  Dr.  James  Peeli  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  when  he  delivered  the  following    address  : 

"Weare  mci  here  to-night  to  inaugurale.  hv  a  first 
rehearsal,  the  (irst  meeting  of  the  Chureh  "Choral 
I'lnon.  As  we  appear  now,  wo  are  representatives 
.if  one  family,  deriving  a  common  subsistence  from 
one  source  ; — the  Rector  and  Corporation  of  Trinity 
Parisli. 

"In  commencing  tliis  undertaking,  the  promoters, 
w  bo  are  men  of  large  social  and  pecuniary  influence, 
de>ire  to  advocate  the  interests  of  Art  in  "association 
Willi  the  religious  worship  of  our  cbnrclios  in  tliat 
|iaiis!i,  and  of  assisting  to  disseminate  a  cultivation 
o(  the  refined  and  beautiful  in  connection  with  relig- 
ious inusieal  art  throughout  the  world. 

"The  Rcctorand  Corporation  of  Trinitv  Parish  on 
.eie  side,  and  the  imblic  at  large  on  the  other  re.piirc 
aeh  an  or^'anization  as  we  arc,  to  aim  at  as  high  .1 
:andard  of  excellence  as  our  powers  will  permit?  In 
order  10  satisfy  this  very  reasonable  expectation  and 
to  anive  at  so  desir.ihle  a  result,  we  have  to  develop 
those  powers  to  the  utmost.  This,  in  the  present  in- 
sia:!ce,  can  oidy  he  accomplished  by  the  cultivation 
(d' two  vei-y  impoi-tant  elements— discipline  and  obe- 
dience. These  two  things  thoronghlr  understood 
and  determined  on.  instruction  will  begin  and  knowl- 
edge l:ccstal)li,-hed. 

'■  riie  o'.ganists  and  choir  in  S'ers  of  Trinity  Parish, 
in  the  most  p-rfeet  accord,  al'ier  much  careful  con- 
sideration, liave  allotted  lor  each  of  us  places  wliich, 
in  theo|nnion  of  the  whole,  he  is  best  adapted,  bv 
Icarniicr  and  experience,  to  fill.  Dr.  Walter  and 
Mr.  d.  II.  Cornell  are  the  organists  and  accompanv- 
isis  ;  Mr.  ,\  II.  Messiter  is  the  Chorus.Masier.  aiid 
my^iir  the  Conductor.  Each  one  has  an  arduous 
and  critical  post  to  occupy,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  patience,  perseverance  and  lovaltv  of  each.  Xor 
docs  the  whole  respon>ibility  devolve  upon  the  or- 
ganists and  choir-masters.  'Kvery  individual  mem- 
lier  of  tlie  Church  Choral  Union  iias  also  a  resnon- 
sibility  in  tlie  matter,  wdiich  a  strong  guiding  iirinci- 
]uf  and  a  thorough  good  faith  can  aloue  support  and 
carry  'orward  to  a  successful  issue. 

"Now,  as  I  am  caHcd  upon  in  the  dual  capacitv  of 
eondactor  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Councifand 
the  interpreter  of  such  com))ositions  as  thev  mav  de- 
cide upon  for  public  performance,  it  is  important  that 
the  position  of  Conductor  and  Musical  Director 
should  l.'e  thoroughly  understood,  in  order  that  that 
position  shall  enlist  your  highest  attention  and  re- 
spect.    The  conductor's   every    look   and    nod,  and 


woril  and  gesture,  should  be  miniitelv  and  strictly 
observed  and  received  with  the  kindest  interpretation. 
The  wdiole  body  of  singers,  as  I  see  them  before  me 
now,  should  lieconie,  in  course  of  time  and  educa- 
tion, an  obedient  and  )diahle  mass  to  bis  will,  suscep- 
tildo  of  every  instantaneous  impression  he  may  de- 
sire to  convey — as  a  combination  of  colors  upon  tile 
painter's  palette,  wailing,  in  mute  resjiect,  for  the  ar- 
tistic brush  and  tmndi  of  that  educated  hand  which  is 
to  convey  through  his  skill  and  perce[>iions,  the  iu- 
telligence,  the  light  and  shade  of  every  subject  or 
comi)Osition  he  may  desire  to  delineate — to  be  as 
justly  given  as  he  hf>pcs  it  may  he  as  justly  received. 

"I  will  detain  you  no  longer  now,  with  any  further 
jircliminary  remarks,  intended  to  he  received  in  the 
same  kindly  s)drit  they  are  given  ;  but  I  will  add, 
that  I  trust  that  every  organist  and  choir  master  in 
this  parish,  as  well  as  every  member  of  these  choirs, 
will,  at  once,  perceive  that  a  variety  of  interests  are 
involved  in  the  progress  of  this  liighly  interesting  and 
educational  movement  ;  and  that  iiio  personal  ad- 
vancement of  each  is  also  bound  u]),  indissoluhiy, 
with  the  future  of  ih.is  undertaking.  Let  us,  then,  by 
patience,  perseverance  and  industry,  make  that  fu- 
ture a  success  :  we  shall  then  not  only  deserve,  but 
command  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  ilie  polite 
and  cultured  in  every  department  of  education." 

Tlie  practice  which  followed,  ihougli  brief,  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  result  of  the  election  of  olTi- 
cer.s  was  as  follows  : 

P,-e.s,V,;„.'. 

George  Tcnipleton  Strong,  Esq. 

V'i'-K-Prixliliiit , 

Adam  Tredwell  Sackelt,  Esq. 

y/v/.s.V'.-;, 
John  J.  Cisco.  Ksfj. 
Wm.  B.  Astor,  Esq. 
George  Templeton  Strong,  Esq. 

James  F.  llnggles,  Esq. 

Horace  V.  Bartol,  Esq. 

Lihrrir'an  1 
Henry  A.  G.  IJow'er,  Esq. 

Or'/aji/.s/.s, 
W.  II.  Waither,  Miis.  Doc. 
John  U.  Cornell. 

Arthur  II.  .'Messiter. 
Conf/'tcfr^r  and  .l//r.s/c  [JirrrJor, 
James  Poch,  .Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 

The  Tieclor  and  Corporation  of  Trinity  Pari>b,  X.V. 

As  we  read  over  the  list  of  jiatrons  and  otllcers  of 
the  Church  Choral  Union,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  hope 
for  music  in  this  city  yet.  When  we  see  that  gentle- 
men of  vast  wealth  and  great  social  influence  iden- 
tify themselves  with  a  musical  enterprise  of  such  sig- 
nificance and  such  magnitude  as  the  Church  Choral 
Union,  we  may  feel  assured  that  its  aflairs  will  he 
ably  managed,  .ind  that  it  will  be  successful  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Such  names  are  not  giv- 
en liglitly  ;  It  must  be  a  well  considered  and  iliorongh- 
ly  digested  project,  and  one  which  po.ssesses  great 
excellence,  and  presents  the  elements  of  success,  to 
innucncc  men  of^ wealth  and  position  to  become  its 
sponsors.  They  would  not  attach  their  names  to  ti 
possible  failure ;  they  must  have  recognized  in  t!ie 
principles  of  the  association,  and  in  its  Constitution 
and  Bylaws,  the  elements  of  permanence,  and  a 
means  of  elevating  art  by  producing  the  works  of  the 
great  sacred  writers.  In  a  siylc  commensurate  v.-itli 
their  merits,  and  on  a  scale  in  proportion  to  the  great 
choral  demonstrations  of  England,  Germany,  and 
we  may  say  Boston.  The  identification  of  this  en- 
terprise with  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Parisli  is 
calculated  to  afl'ord  it  great  moral  strength,  and  a 
/)j-.s//';i;  which  no  society  now  existing,  or  heretofore 
existing,  has  or  ever  had.  It  brings  it  at  once  under 
the  fostering  patronage  of  the  reSncd,  the  intelligent, 
the  wealthy;  in  immediate  contact,  indeed,  wit;;  tliat 
class  which  can  best  sustain  it,  and  most  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  ciTorts.  It  is  from  such  a  .source  that 
such  a  society  should  spring:  .and  while  we  congrat- 
ulate the  designers  and  promoters  of  the  Church  Clio- 
ral  Union,  we  applaud,  in  the  name  of  art,  the  Rec- 
tor and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Paris!),  for  their 
liberal  and  powerful  endorsement  of  an  institution  so 
well  calculated  to  achieve  great  things  in  its  honor 
by  fostering,  elevating,  and  extending  the  taste  for 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  music,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  branch  of  the  art. 

We  believe  in  the  stability  of  the  Church  Ciioral 
Union.  It  is  formed  on  a  sure  working  basis.  It 
has  a  capital,  and  cannot  grow  feeble  for  want  of 
resources.  Its  Con.stitution  and  By-laws  are  wise, 
comprehensive,  and  carefully  guarded.  Its  system 
of  afliliation  is  practical,  having  been  tested  by  suc- 
cessful operation.  Its  officers  are  business  men,  and 
are  segregated  from  all  professional  jealousy  and  in- 


liacnce,  aiitl  its  fllrcclivc  niusical  force  is  composed 
of  able  and  competent  musicians.  I")r.  AValter,  of 
Trinity  C:hapel,  and  Mr.  Cornell  of  St.  Paul's  are 
skilful  anti  experienced  organists,  and  well  up  in  the 
work  they  w]\\  iie  called  on  to  do.  ilr.  Messiter  is 
one  of  the  best  choral  trainers  in  the  country,  and 
Dr.  J.iuics  I'ccli,  by  his  firmness  and  decision,  by 
bis  ju'-t  appreciation  of  discipline,  aiul  his  large 
practical  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
w'orks  of  the  sacred  writers,  gained  in  England  and 
Germany,  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  position  of 
conductor.  Tha  t^xpnl  iln  corpx  aiinong  tliese  gentle- 
men, resulting,  upon  consultation,  in  allotting  to  each 
the  special  diitv  according  to  fitness,  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  stability  of  the  association. 

The  Church  Choral  Union  is  nntrammcUed  by  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  as  no  member  of  wdiatever 
class  pays  either  initiation  fees  or  dues ;  nor  can  the 
services  of  the  society  be  given  for  any  money  con- 
sideration whatever.  Thus  one  disturbing  element 
is  removed.  An  objection  has  been  made  10  the  sys- 
tem of  affiliation ,  namely,  tiiat  societies  affiliating 
would  lose  their  identity.  Tills  is  a  mistake.  Sucli 
societies  simply  unite  with  the  Cbureli  Choral  Union, 
the  Central  Society,  upon  great  occasions,  wdien  the 
names  of  the  said  societies,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  same,  will  duly  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  onlv  by  the  system  of  afliliation  that 
vast  liodies  of  singers  can  be  iratliered  logetiier,  and., 
until  this  is  achieved.  New  York  must  remain  second- 
ratit  as  compare<l  witii  Jjoston. 

The  C:;ureh  Choral  Union  is  riow  fairly  under 
way.  Its  pros;>c-els  are  fiatterin^r  in  th.'  extreme.  Its 
oljects  command  ihe  resjiect  and  sympathy  of  al! 
v.-iio  love  sacred  music,  and  we  fee!  satisfied  that,  if 
jilaL'ue  or  earthquake  do  not  intervene,  it  will  go  on 
suecessfullv  10  achieve  its  great  mission. 


The  OfFenbacli  Madness. 

Tiie  single  argument  upon  which  M.  Ofi'enbach's 
apol.);;ists  rely  in  attempting  to  defend  him  and  his 
produi-tions  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  is  popular. 
An  individual  or  a  cause  of  which  nothing  better  can 
he  saiil  than  this,  badly  needs  wiser  and  more  valiant 
champions  thut  any  that  have  ari.scu  10  dc  iialtlc  for 
opera  lioiujc.  Wc  arc  earnest  believers  in  the  sound 
republican  theory  that  majorities  should  rule.  l?ut 
majorities  are  not  necessarily  always  right ;  and  the 
universal  history  of  mankind  proves  that  popularity, 
so  far  from  being  a  true  giiaranly  of  excellence,  is 
oftencr  the  certain  assuraiute  of  (diarlataiiry  and 
wonJdossnoss.  Coinniiinities,  like  individuals,  are 
subject  to  occasional  tils  of  madness,  during  which 
tlie  wildest  theories,  the  most  chimerical  seliemes,  the 
insanest  projects,  engage  tlie  attention  of  vast  masses 
of  people,  who  forget  for  the  time  the  leachings  of 
t'leir  exiicriencc  and  the  prouipiings  of  their  common 
sense,  and  abandon  tliemselves  to  folly,  which  ends 
in  ruin  and  disaster. 

This  wholesale  lunacy  has  expended  itself  in  al- 
most every  department  of  human  affairs  :  in  religion, 
as  in  the  Crusades,  and  in  many  motiern  "revivals" 
of  religion ;  in  the  kindred  belief  iti  supernatural 
at^encies,  as  in  the  various  witcli  manias  and  in  spir- 
itualism ;  in  [he  multitude  of  senseless  and  aimless 
wars  which  derived  their  inspir.ition  from  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  in  agriculture,  as  in  the  tuiipomania, 
and  the  iiioni.<  iinr!lk<iti!is  madness  ;  in  business,  as  in 
the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  .Mississippi  scheme,  the 
recent  petroleum  excitement,  and  in  a  mtdtitude  of 
oihei-s  that  need  not  be  mcntiotied.  An  has  not  es- 
caped, and  we  do  not  lack  examples  to  illustrate  tlio 
fact,  even  if  we  do  not  cite  the  presen:  popularity  of 
OlTenbach's  compositions. 

In  t!io  last  century,  the  progress  of  musical  drama 
in  England  was  arrested  ."or  a  time  by  precisely  such 
a  po]>ular  frenzy  in  favor  of  a  liastard  opera,  as  tliat 
which  now  exists  in  this  country,  to  tlie  detriment  of 
genuine  ntusieal  culture.  In  tlic  first,  decade  of  the 
ciirhtccnili  century,  Italian  opera  h.ad  been  success- 
fully introduced  upon  the  Englisii  sl.xge,  and  with 
great  singers  to  interpret  the  inspirations  of  great 
masters,  it  seemed  to  res;  upon  secure  and  substan- 
tial foundations.  Handel  was  then  in  Enirlanrl.  and 
his  compositions  were  all  written  for  the  Italian  stage. 
These  were  not  his  noblest  productions,  but  ibey 
were  specimens  of  high  art,  and  were  as  much  better 
than  the  coninosiiions  that  supplanted  tliem,  as 
Jloyerheer's  operas  to-day  are  superior  to  the  medleys 
of  btTonbach.  In  I72ij,  Gay  wrote  T/iC  Deor/nr's 
Opera.  This  was  a  musical  farce,  possessing  some 
literary  merit,  but  utterly  debasing  and  vicious  in  its 
tendencies.  It  was  made  up  of  song  and  sentiment, 
intermixed  with  rascality  and  vice.  The  music,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part,  of  old  melodies— often 
Scotch — wedded  to  nc.w  words,  v,-as  generally  very 
good,  but  it  was  prostittiteil  to  a  base  use.  It  lent 
attractiveness  to  a  performance  of  which  highwaymen 
and  cut-throats  were  tlie  heroes,  and  it;  wdiicli   every 
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cliaractor,  willi  ll)c  siiifjlo  exception  of  the  heroine, 
wi\,s  ilebaseil  nnil  vieimis.  Tliu  vvliolo  ronntry  went 
niMiI  over  tliis  proiluction,  ami  the  nninral  result  of 
sn(!]i  an  exaltation  of  criiniiials  and  crime,  was 
evinced  in  flic  general  deinorali/.alion  tlnit  ensued, 
lli^liwav  rohliery.  murder  and  del)aucliei'y  l)eeamo 
more  couiuion.  Foolpads  took  the  sentimental  view 
of  ihcir  |H'of^ssinn,  and  assassins  slit  weasands  to  the 
tune  of  one  of  "Maeluaith's  songs.  Ladies  chanted 
tlie  praises  of  pielqioel;ets,  and  carried  the  words  of 
the  liallads  about  upon  tlicir  fans.  "The  morals  of 
tlu)usands,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *'were  ho]ie- 
ll^ssIy  eori'upled  :"  .and  the  sluinicless  iiide<'ency  of 
th(!  lime  rcaciied  a  clinntx,  when  Lavinia  lY-nfon, — 
tlic  original  "roily"  in  the  opera — was  led  to  the  al- 
tar, amid  universal  ai-clamation,  hy  the  l'>u!ve  of  Hol- 
[(ni,  although  all  the  wmld  knew  her  to  he  a  woman 
of  I  he  most  depraved  and  em'rupt  character. 

The  success  of  tliis  ](icec  scaled  the  fate  of  lejjiti- 
matc  opera  for  many  years.  It  was  followed  by  oth- 
er burlesque  operas,  some  of  them  possessing  musi- 
cal merit,  hut  most  of  them  as  vilely  immoral  as  Tlic 
Bi-i/i/nr's  Ojifin.  Handel  was  ncslected  and  forirot- 
ten.  Assisted  liist  hy  the  nobility,  and  rclyinp;  after- 
wards u|)nn  his  personal  exertions,  he  strove  to  breast 
the  tide  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  art.  Opera 
after  opera  came  from  his  |n'olilie  pen,  but  all  were 
nnsueecssful  ;  and  in  ntter  despair,  shattered  in 
health,  ruined  in  fortune  and  half  broken-hearted,  lie 
ahamloned  ojicra  f(n-ever. 

In  some  measure,  Offenbach  has  duplicated  the 
insanity  that  Gay  orij^inated.  In  this  country, where 
it  is  professed  that  we  can  appreciate  and  encourage 
high  art,  there  .arc  to-day  no  less  than  four  or  five 
htM'les(]ue  opei'.a  comjianies,  and  not  one  Italian  or 
Gernnin  troupe.  The  flimsy  music  of  Offenbach 
is  sunn,  played,  whistled,  hummed,  frround  and 
drummed  ;  and  crowds  ofMeeent  people  are  fonnd 
who  flock  to  witness  indecent  representations  of  op- 
eras, by  the  side  of  which  Gay's  pastoral  is  the  per- 
fection of  purity  and  a  very  model  of  vii-tue.  And 
the  greater  discredit  is  with  the  people  of  tliis  genera- 
tion. Gav  had  nineb  talent,  and  the  songs  of  his 
opera — some  of  them  written  by  abler  poets — were 
sung  to  infinitely  sweeter  music.  He  lived,  too,  in  a 
time  wdien  there  was  a  greater  license  in  the  use  of 
language  than  there  can  be  now,  and  when  morality 
was  not  so  exactiiiL'.  Offenbach  has  neither  beauti- 
ful music  nor  engaging  dialogue,  and  his  bawdry  is  a 
delilieratc  violation  of  the  refined  sense  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  If  Gay  was  the  "Orpheus  of  high- 
waymen," Offenbach  is  the  lialf-bestial  Pan  of  pruri- 
ency. 

Tlie  merit  of  his  music  has  already  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  Its  alter  emptiness  and  worthlessncss  is 
assured  now  to  every  true  musician.  Time  will  con- 
vince the  people  of  it.  The  repeated  .assertion  that, 
simply  because  it  is  music,  it  must  therefore  contrib- 
ute to  popular  culture,  is  a  pretence.  A  flash  novel 
docs  not  assist  the  cause  of  popular  education  because 
it  is  literature.  Tlie  effect  of  false  art,  and  shallow, 
unreal,  nntrue  art,  is  retrogressive.  It  is  ns  impossi- 
ble to  transfer  one's  admiration  from  Fidnllo  to  La 
Giaude  Diichasst'  without  experiencing  a  certain  de- 
moralization, as  it  is  to  abandon  Shakespeare  to  study 
Tup]>er  without  being  degraded  intellecfnallv.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  lielicve  that  musical  culture  in  tiiis 
country  has  arrived  at  a  final  period.  It  must  pro- 
gress,and  it  certainly  does  progress.  But  this  spasm 
of  madness  serves  to  make  its  progress  slower  and 
more  difiicult.  The  current  of  the  stream  flows  on- 
ward, though  the  opposing  tide  seems  to  have 
checked  its  cotirsc. 

Offenbach  might  be  forgiven  his  want  of  genius, 
but  his  pruriency  is  inexcusable.  Heaven  permits 
persons  to  be  born  incapable,  hut  men  are  the  auth- 
ors of  their- own  knavery.  This  man  might  give 
7o/cs,  as  he  has  done,  to  barking  dogs,  and  introduce 
kissing  choruses,  or  any  absnid  effect  of  which  he  is 
capalile,  and  the  greatest  fault  that  could  be  fonnd 
with  !nrn  would  lie  that  he  knew  of  no  better  use  for 
bis  ait  than  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  fantastic  trick- 
ery. But  when  he  ])rosiitutes  it  to  giving  a  glamour 
to  lechery,  he  deserves  the  severest  censure  that  can 
be  uttered  against  him.  It  will  not  do  to  qnote  my- 
tl!oloi:y  in  favor  of  bawdry,  or  to  instance  Shake- 
speare's freedoui  of  speech  as  an  excuse  for  it. 
Sliakospeare  lived  in  an  age  when,  as  we  have  said 
of  the  last  century,  language  had  greater  license  than 
it  has  now,  and  his  occasional  offences  are  merely 
incidental.  There  is  not,  as  in  Offenbach's  opci-as,  a 
deliberate  selection  of  a  plot  filthy  in  its  designs  and 
in  its  execution.  We  can  pardon  the  looseness  for 
the  greatness.  The  moral  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  the  whole  work  atones  for  the  episodal  fjcedom  of 
expression.  'Those  who  read  Shakespeare  need  only 
survey  the  majestic  completeness  of  the  whole  do- 
sign,  while  they  revel  in  his  imagination.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Offenbach  has  a  groundwork  and  a  super- 
structure of  indecency.     The   fables   of  mythology. 


alio,  have  no'ne  but  pure  suggestions  to  the  pure 
mind.  We  look  behind  the  details,  and  perceive  the 
sublime  allegories  of  n  beautiful  ami  poetic  pagan- 
ism. We  can  see  in  the  action  of  the  heathen  deities 
a  figurative  dcscrijition  of  the  operations  of  Nature, 
and  we  reverence  in  the  system  the  evidcuecs  of  the 
first  groping  of  a  pure  art-nature  toward  religious 
culture  and  knowledge  of  immortality  and  Omnipo- 
tence. 

The  defenders  of  Offenbach  can  sneer  at  "prurient 
prudery"  to  their  heart's  content,  hut  they  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  the  purveyor  of  bold,  bald  indecency, 
which  needs  no  careful  scrutiny  to  discover  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  decency,  and  there  is  an  in- 
nate popular  regard  for  it.  AVe  take  our  stand  in 
favor  of  its  adoption,  and  of  rigid  adherence  to  it  on 
the  stage  and  elsewhere.  We  cut  objectionable  pas- 
sages from  Shakespeare  when  we  represent  him. 
Why  then  should  we  submit  to  the  lechery  of  little 
M.  Offenbach  %  The  stage  h.as  suffered  incalculable 
injury  already  from  this  very  looseness  of  dramatic 
morals.  Wc  advocate  purification.  The  champions 
of  Biirlir  Blciw  and  La  Belle  I7ele'iie  are  bringing  it 
into  fresh  disrepute  and  ensuring  its  further  degrada- 
tion. The  performances  of  these  pieces — the  slough- 
ing off  of  a  corrupt  and  debauched  French  taste, 
the  operas  of  the  concert  s.aloons,  and  the  dance 
garden — must  lead  to  this  result,  and  to  popular  de- 
luorali/.ation.  We  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled.  The  mind  cannot  become  familiar  with 
profligacy  and  indecency  without  contamination. 

Offenbach  has  some  admirers  who  err  through  ig- 
norance and  want  of  comprehension  of  his  actual 
immorality.  The  French  language,  in  manv  eases, 
screens  the  vilcness  of  his  words.  If  an  English 
comjiany  should  use  a  literal  translation  o'i Barbe  BIme 
no  modest  woman  would  go  to  see  it  a  second  time. 
Neither  the  license  of  the  stage  nor  common  poetic 
license  excuses  this.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to 
publish  the  indecent  text  of  these  operas  in  this  jour- 
nal, as  a  company  of  men  and  w^omon  have  to  repeat 
it  upon  the  stage.  Both  give  the  matter  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  performance  does  greater  injury  because 
it  presents  impersonations  that  make  the  offence 
more  palpable  and  actual.  Would  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  Oflenbach's  critical  supporters  dare  to  print 
his  W«Y'//os  ■? — and  would  not  all  his  admirers  con- 
demn them  if  they  did  %  Let  us  have  a  little  common 
sense  applied  to  this  matter,  .and  wdicn  Offenbach's 
day  is  over,  and  we  return  once  more  to  legitimate 
art,  we  shall  see  whether  our  position  has  not  been 
upon  the  sido  of  ricrht,  and  whether  wo  bnvo  not 
Spoken  truly  in  behalf  of  the  divine  art  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  wdiich,  of 
all  its  sisters,  is  predestined  to  immortality. — Pliila- 
(Jclphia  Eveniiuj  Bulletin. 
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Meyerbeer's  "Inspirations." 
Thfi  European  journals  are  again  full  of  Mey- 
erbeer. The  unsuccessful  suit  brought  by  the 
librettist  M.  Blazo  de  Bury  against  the  executors 
of  tlie  composer  for  the  possession  of  the  unfin- 
ished operetta  "T/ie  )/"""?  ('('.'I'^  ''if  Gnetlit;"  has 
not  only  made  a  good  theme  of  gossip,  but  has 
revived  the  discussion  about  Meyerbeer's  geniu?. 
The  possible  vahie  of  the  musical  "ideas,"  hints, 
first  suggestions,  which  he  has  left  sealed  up  in 
that  box,  to  be  seen  by  no  one,unless  by  some  one 
of  his  grandchildren  who  may  show  musical  tal- 
ent, becomes  a  tempting  question  for  the  critics. 
Under  the  above  heading  the  London  Orchestra 
defines  Meyerbeer's  peculiar  power,  contrasting 
his  genius  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  great  creators,  such  as  Beethoven  and 
Handel,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  view 
we  have  so  often  expressed  of  the  great  musician 
of  "eifeof,"  and  does  it  so  much  better  too  than 
we  can,  that  we  are  tempted  (in  the  absence  of 
other  important  matter)  to  give  the  article  a  place 
here,  while  the  theme,  or  rather  the  occasion  of 
its  revival,  is  yet  fresh. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  inabil- 
ity to  feel  that  Meyerbeer  was  great,  save  in  an 
external  and  material  sense.     And  when  the  Or- 


clieslra  finds  liis  greatness  to  consist  nainly  in  fhe 
art  of  "making  up,"  what  can  it  mean  cxcc[)t  ])re- 
eisely  what  we  meant  when  we  wrotc^:  "We  are 
of  those  who  feed  in  him  the  powi^r  of  will  and 
talent  rather  than  of  genius.  'J'lie  gift  of  spon- 
taneous melody  was  not  peculiarly  his;  elaborate- 
ly planned  effects  instead  of  inspiration  ;  after 
sitting  tlirough  one  of  his 'grand'  operas,  we  have 
not  f(dt  inspired,  inwanlly  edified  and  strength- 
ened, have  not  gone  away  with  lighter  hearts  and 
nobler  hopes  and  aspirations,  but  wearied  and 
oppressed.  Hov/  different  the  feeling  after  such 
works  as  Fidelin,  &c  !"  Very  many  have  felt  thi.s. 
Marx  accused  Meyerbeer  of  the  fatal  wan'  ar- 
tistic "integrity,"  that  is  of  self-forgetting  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal  and  the  true.  We  all  know 
how  repulsive  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Jleyerbeer- 
ian  tendency  was  to  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 
The  contrariety  of  aim  and  method  between  a 
composer  like  Beethoven  and  one  like  Meyerbeer 
is  admirably  shown  in  the  article  below.  Rich- 
ard V/agner  has  criticized  Meyerbeer  very  sharp- 
l}'  and  very  justly ;  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  in 
Wagner  a  continuator  of  the  same  false  tendency 
to  which  Meyerbeer,  more  than  any  one  man, 
gave  the  first  strong  impulse.  We  look  upon 
him  as  the  musician  who  of  all  others  has  done 
the  most  to  pervert  and  demoralize  the  art  of 
music  in  our  day.  He  is  the  founder  and  the 
formidable  example  of  the  whole  school  of  "ef- 
fect." Berlioz,  and  Liszt,  and  AVagner,  and 
Verdi  in  his  smaller  way,  all  take  after  this  false 
prophet.  The  writer  we  are  about  to  qnote, 
however,  would  fain  speak  as  an  admirer  of  the 
composer,  whose  faults  and  fatal  limitation  he  so 
well  points  out ;  hence  an  inconsistency  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "inspirations"  in  the  title  of  the 
piece,  which  we  have  indicated  by  quotation 
marks.  IMuch  as  we  agree  with  him  too  in  gen- 
eral, we  should,  were  there  time,  raise  several 
questions  of  detail.  For  instance,  who  but  this 
writer  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Frey- 
scJiiit-  Overture  being  "made  up"  entirely  of 
Beethoven's  ideas  !     But  let  him  speak. 

Great  thinkers,  as  a  rule,  keep  a  commonplace 
book  for  the  note  of  wdiat  they  think  and  v/hat 
they  read.  It  is  the  photographing  the  partially- 
perceived  idea,  fhe  bank  for  orders  to  pay  upon 
the  mighty  dead.  It  is  finding  habitation  for  the 
changeful  spirit,  and  a  keeping  record  of  the  joy 
of  always  going  on  to  know,  a  joy  whicli  is  ever 
young  and  fresh,  for  it  is  without  fear  and  seetli 
no  end.  Meyerbeer  died  leaving  five  such  mem- 
orandum-books. Had  he  been  a  painter  or 
draughtsman  like  Rafaelle  or  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Iiad  his  five  special  memorandum  volumes 
been  so  many  collections  of  sketches,  these  books, 
subdivided  and  sold  in  single  leaves,  would  have 
produced  a  sum  that  might  make  a  banker  stare 
and  give  increased  delight  to  a  residuary  legatee, 
although  standing  in  no  need  "of  any  such  re- 
sources." Meyerbeer's  thoughts  were  not  those 
of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  for  he  dealt  with 
sounds,  and  communed  with  the  spirit  of  music. 
None  but  he  knew  what  the  brief  dottings  down 
really  meant,  none  but  he  knew  to  what  they 
would  give  birth.  As  embodiments  of  his  spirit 
these  were  invaluable ;  as  mere  notes  to  the  eyes 
of  strangers  they  simply  presented  so  many  op- 
portunities for  misunderstanding  with  the  wise, 
for  pillage  with  the  mean  and  unconscientious. 
lie  had  watched  the  fate  that  had  bef\tllen  his 
dead  contemporaries,  he  had  turned  over  their 
"posthumous  works,"  and  well  knew  how  much 
had  been  done  to  "much  damage  their  reputation 
ill  after  days."  Xo  one  knew  better  than  he  the 
fate  of  a  manuscript  when  once  "in  treacherous 
hands,"  and  he  had  not  to  be  told  that  the  uu- 
publishcd  works  of  the  departed    afi^orded    much 
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rndiiiiit  ])Iiiinap;e  for  the  living  jackflaw.  Burn 
liis  tlioiiu'lits  :niil  extracts  he  would  not ;  leave 
tlieni  (iir  living  composers  to  work  their  will  on 
thcni  he  would  not;  and  they  are  bequeatheil  to 
a  granih'hild,  should  he  turn  out  a  musician,  and 
should  this  not  be,  the  executors  are  commis- 
sioned to  destroy  them.  With  the  memoranda 
is  included  the  diary  of  the  composer,  and  its  fate 
is  to  be  the  same  as  the  record  of  his  tlioughts  in 
sounds. 

ireyerbeer  was  of  no  clephantin(^  nature  as  a 
musician,  neither  a  Handel  nor  a  liecthoven,  but 
was  the  result  of  the  new  learning — the  art  of 
making  up  m\isic,  an  art  invented  and  almost 
perfected  by  his  master,  the  Abbe  Vogler.  Up 
to  Vo<;lcr's  day,  music  harl  been  taught  like  lan- 
guage, without  reference  to  thought  and  idea. 
Like  Schliigel,  Bopp,  and  Becker,  Vogler  was  a 
grammarian  of  a  new  order,  and  taught  the  meth- 
od of  usiu'^  sounds  by  analyzalion  of  the  ideas  in 
sounds.  I'^irst  learn,  said  he,  th(^  poetry  of  sound, 
trace  out  in  what  it  consists,  and  then  master  the 
method  for  its  creation.  Vogler  was  himself  no 
poet;  but,  ifsomewhat  insensitive,  yet  marvel- 
lously perceptive.  lie  had  well  studied  the  ope- 
ras of  Uameau  and  Gluck,  and  watched  the 
amazing  progress  of  Ilaydn.  He  could  not  copo 
with  ^hiz.ut,  but  he  could  bring  rod  and  line  and 
measur(!  the  little  great-man.  The,  result  of  his 
teaching  was  the  overture  to  "/■>. /s<7(«7-,"  the 
most  wonderful  piee<!  of  make-up  that  was  ever 
perpetrated,  ami  made  up  from  the  works  of  a 
living  com]ioser.  for  Beethoven  could  have  said, 
''Of  this  composition  every  idea  of  any  value  is 
my  own."  Meyerbeer's  career  was  one  constant 
engagement  of  hunting  after  materials  (or  make- 
up. The  "/I'yicr/"  is  a  grand  make  up — superb 
irom  the  idi'as  of  others;  the  '^/(u(/ur.iio//'  is  less 
transparent;  the  ^'I'mplirt"  iuuneasm-ably  subtle, 
lor  the  compor'cr  was  7iow  throwing  all  his  living 
contemporaries  into  his  alembic,  and  working  his 
crucibles  with  tlu"  fieedom  and  audacitv  of  an 
e.xperienceil  adept.  It  was  no  longer  the  force 
olleeling  and  imagination,  it  was  th(!  highly  cid- 
tivated  p<!rceptive  will  forming  a  chemic  unity 
outoftlu!  esseni;es  (>f  his  hard  workiu'j  (^ontem- 
lioraries.  lie  was  the  embodied  jirinciple  of  co- 
hesion—the cunning  amalgamation  of  sounds  fir 
the  gratification  of'putting  sounds  toiji'tlier — for 
excitinir  the  passions  faud  not  the  best  or  hiLlh- 
est)  of  human  natine,  and  possible  for  the  mere 
]ileasure  of  asfonisliing  the  ilramatie  anil  opera- 
tii'  wciild.  lie  went  nightly  to  the  opera  to  lis- 
ten and  note  for  UK^astu'i'  and  cadence,  to  watch 
fir  what  met  gi-ueral  accejitation  and  produced 
emotion  ll-om  its  mere  adaptation  to  irivo  j'lleas- 
iire.  The  smailest  ailvaiu-e,  the  delicate  nicetv, 
the  cDUuuon  undetected  novelty,  the  half  I'xpand- 
ed  thonuhl,  the  unpolislu'd  jewel,  th(^  mis-set 
stone, — all  weie  seiz.'d  upon  and  transferreil  to 
his  coumionplace  book  and  there  washed  over 
and  dotted  down  as  "an  inspiration" — "my  musi- 
cal thou'jdit" — ready  to  be  enlarged,  worked  up. 
and  turned  to  account  wdienever  wanteil.  "In- 
spirations,"  hi^  calls  them,  but  expirations  would 
111'  the  bi'tti'r  and  ti-ucr  ex[iression.  Xow  al- 
thiiiiLili  tle-iT  br  luurh  nftlic.  manufactm'er  about 
all  this — something  teachable,  something  learna- 
ble.  yt  the  supremacy  of  the  old  adept  was  ut- 
terly incomuuinic^able,  and  he  W(dl  knew  that 
mu(  h  of  this  memoranda  would  lie  considered 
simply  as  so  mmh  littleness  and  feebleness,  unless 
first  subufilffd  to  his  own  mat(ddess  blending 
power,  and  put  into  its  place  by  the  cnnnin;:  of 
;i  lilly  years' experience.  His  great  inspiration 
consisleil  in  the  art  of  manulacturinct  a  situation 
fir  the,  eh.ircoal  he  had  turned  into  diamonds. 
'I'lie  end  he  knew  was  reverenced,  but  the  pro- 
cess he  f'ared  would  be  ridicuiled  and  perverted. 
And  so  he  solemnly  padlocks  his  volumes  for 
some  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  trusts  to  he  of 
some  service  to  a  nnisical  urandehiM.  He  leaves 
for  the  advanta;;e  of  his  musii'al  heir  the  practi- 
cal lessons  he  was  taught  by  his  master  in  the 
last  century. 

Tlu!  volumes  are  unrpiestionablv  of  the  rrvoat- 
est  possible  interest.  They  would  [irobablv  re- 
veal in  some  degree  the  road  Meyerbeer  took  in 
attaining  his  great  power  ovi'r  the  mechanism  of 
musical  composition,  the  aiuimen  he    possessed  in 


thi!  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  the  shrewd  changes 
d  additions  he  made  when  dealing  with  them, 
lie  would  never  dwell  upon  the  unimiiortant  or 
unnecessary,  and  his  keen  ear  might  connect  with 
the  ugliest  thought  some  element  of  beauty  capa- 
ble of  bein2  turnei!  to  account.  It  would  be  cu- 
rious to  mark  the  mean  and  the  weak  transform- 
ed into  the  picturesque  and  the  forcible,  the  la- 
bored and  the  clumsy  raised  by  magnificent  skill 
and  subtlety  into  the  imposing  and  sublime.  Who 
would  not  like  to  see  the  first  sketch,  the  rude 
di-awing,  of  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  an  artist  as 
Mi'yerlieer,  although  un(inishe<l  and  but  half 
tohl.yet  bearing  the  impressioti  of  power  and  the 
jiromise  of  certain  result  from  ]irolonged  exer- 
tion'? Much  noting  and  many  books  of  memo- 
randa have  been  left  by  Beethoven,  and  a  prom- 
ise has  been  made  of  their  publication.  Beetho- 
ven and  Meyerbeer  workeil  from  opposite  poles, 
and  the  two  publications  would  alford  opportuni- 
ty for  curious  and  instructive  comparisons.  f)r- 
.ihiiary  care  would  prevent  any  of  the  mischief 
contem]ilnted  by  .Meyerbeer,  and  surely  his  "in- 
spirations" would  be  given  the  public  without  pos- 
silile  loss  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  without 
injury  fi-om  thieves  or  treacherous  friends.  It 
will  be  no  news  that  ^b!yerbeer  made  up  hismu- 
sic,  but  it  would  be  a  great  novi'ltv  and  a  rare 
pleasure  to  know  how  he  did  make  it  up;  and 
should  this  knowledge  be  attended  with  any  loss 
of  reputation  to  the  composer,  it  was  certainly 
not  ttenerous  of  hiui  lo  keep  the  great  secret  in 
the  family,  and  still  less  so  to  'al!e;;e  every  reason 
for  concealuient  but  the  right  one.  Shouhl  the 
reasons  be  just  and  jiroper  for  wilhhoIdin'_'  these 
musical  frtigments  from  the  eve  of  the  publie.still 
we  cannot  possibly  conceive  anv  i;ood  reason  for 
depriving  the  artistic  world  of  an  insight  into 
Meyerbeer's  diary.  Ho  was  un<iueslionabIy  (dev- 
er  in  the  turn  of  a  sarcasm,  ami  without  tiiiliire 
always  pointed  to  the  real  sore  in  the  new  com- 
position ;  but  if  like;  Ko.ssini,  he  could  sayiren- 
<:hant  things,  no  one  could  excel  him  in  the,  blan- 
dishments of  elegant  compliment  ;  his  diary  is 
surely  not  all  vine;;ar,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years 
may  take  away  much  of  its  strength.  To  the 
general  public  Meyerbeer's  opinions  of  the  musi- 
cal world  in  whi(;hhc  liveil.  and  the  jottings  down 
of  what  he  daily  saw,  bean!,  and  thouglit,  are 
much  more  to  be  prized  than  the  fragments  of  \ 
notes  and  bars  he  has  reserved  for  his  grandchild 
to  feed  upon.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  dinry  is 
an  honest  diary,  written  without  any  int(^ntionof 
being  ;it  any  time  presented  to  the  ])u!ilie;  the 
irreat  drawback  to  tin;  interest  of  those  letters  of 
^lendel.^sohn  which  have  been  publl.shcd  is  the 
transparent  nervousness  of  the  writer  that  at 
some  day  or  other  what  he  was  putliui;  to  paper 
would  he  |irinted.  The  sayings  of  Mcndelssolin, 
wdien  {fL-x'.  and  unembarras.sed.  were  beyond 
measure  valuable,  ami  had  he  experienced  the  i 
friendship  of  some  (Jerman  Boswell,  the  records 
of  his  conversation  woiih!  have  placed  him  among 
the  very  foremost  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
artists.  As  to  his  utilniished  manuscripts,  his 
reputation  was  safe  in  the  caution  and  wisdom  \ 
exercised  bv  his  executors.  Of  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  these  MS.'^.  we  say  nothing,  liut  we 
are  much  inclined  to  sup]iose  that  the  outspoken 
exjiressions  of  Jleyerbeer  \)i-,\v  a  latent  reference 
to  their  ilissemination.  15ut  a  diary  is  not  a  store 
fir  musi  '-making,  and  Meyerbeer's  diary  must 
not  be  burnt. 


CoNCKHTS.  The  skirmislicrs  (solo  playing  virtu- 
osos, (lying  visitors)  open  the  musical  season,  They 
do  well  to  come  before  the  soliii  feasts,  the  regular 
supplies  of  Symphony  and  Oratorio,  and  Chainher 
Music,  ]irescnt  their  sfron^'er  claim  on  puhiic  inter- 
est— a  claim  which  they  have  so  well  made  t:ood  these 
last  years,  in  which  fict  we  may  load  one  of  the  sine 
signs  of  wholesome  inusical  progress. 

Om-:  Bull  makes  the  first  entrv.  He  has  nn- 
nouneed  three  concerts  in  the  ?-[ii<ic  Hall :  one  for 
last  evcninir.  a  matine'e  for  tliis  afternoon,  and  the 
finale  for  this  evening.  It  is  i!ie  hcginninL'  of  a  raji. 
id  concert  tour  throiishont  the  country,  after  wliicli 
lie  will  go  back  and  rest  upon  his  laurels  iii  his  na. 
tire  Xorwav,  He  hrinirs  us  all  lin^  ])ot(-'nt  fiscinntion 
of  his  individuality,  with  that  ricli  tone  and  mastery 
of  his  instrument  wiiich  h.avcnot  yet  hcgunto  fail  him,  i 


and  which  still  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  large  class 
who  .always  care  more  for  the  player  than  the  music. 
Ke  plays  just  wdiat  he  always  lias  pl.ayod  here,  and 
that  is  what  his  audience  likes  best.  For  assistants 
he  has  Miss  B.iRTOX,  soprano,  Jlr.  Hall,  baritone, 
Mr.  TiiAyi'u  orcranist,  and  Mr.  Lansing,  pianist. 

The  Senorita  Iosefina  FiLOMExo.the  very  youth- 
ful violinist  and  pianist,  from  Chili,  who  made  so 
much  sensation  in  Xew  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Western  cities  in  the  summer,  announces  three  musi. 
cal  evenings  at  Chickering's  ;  namely,  next  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Mrs.  II.  JL  Smith,  Miss 
Bauto.x,  Ml'.  Ja.me.s  Wiutxkv  and  Mr.  Kuikili'ii- 
SEX  will  assist.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
perform  a  jiiece  upon  each  instrument  before  an  in- 
vited audience  last  week,  and  shared  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  at  the  exhibition  of  such  talent  and  such 
sure  and  effective  rendering  of  most  ditliciilt  music. 
The  violin  playing  iiitere>ted  us  the  most.  The  iii- 
piice.  on  Williiiin  Till  by  Ahird,  of  whom  she  is  a 
pupil,  was  ^ivcu  in  a  hrni,  hold,  brilliant  manner, 
with  intonation  always  true  thoiit;h  sometimes  rou^li, 
with  remarkable  ease  and  cleanness,  and  altOL'ether 
in  a  way  to  show  that  she  has  a  musical  nature 
worthy  of  the  hi;;hcst  culture.  On  the  piano  she 
played  one  of  Chojiiii's  concertos,  also  wonderfully 
well  fir  a  child.  \Xv,  did  iKit  hear  the  other  pieces, 
hut  we  doubt  not  she  will  draw  and  interest  large 
audiences. 

The  Ghi;at  Oi:gav  is  still  played  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  noon,  to  larger  audiences  this 
suuiuier  than  ever  before  ;  mostly  t^onpiosod  of  stran- 
gers visitiu',;  the  city.  Last  ^Vellllesday  the  organist 
was  Mr.  V.  H.  TonitixoTOx,  of  Montreal,  who 
gave  a  l'ooiI  jiroiiranimc. 

Mr.  1'.  iiscil  ihe  iiill  organ  much  more  than  he 
prohahlv  would  do  at'ter  her-oniiiii^  more  accjuainted 
with  the  instrument  and  the  hall  ;  hut  he  used  it  wiili 
great  power,  and  gave  an  oiiportunity,  which  comes 
too  seldom,  of  appreciatini.'  the  L:i'aad,  salislying  vol- 
lime  of  its  basses  hearing  up  the  great  |iyr;iinid  of 
harmonics.  His  treatment  of  the  liead  March  in 
Saul  was  soinewdiat  sin^uhir  ;  too  much  elaborate 
thunder  in  the  hcginninL',  and  the  time  exceedingly 
slow.  But  the  trrcat  Ibindid  choruses  came  crrandly 
out,  and  so  did  the  Mendelssohn  Sonata,  which  Jlr. 
Lan*;  (wisely,  we  think)  ]ilays  with  a  less  full  oigaii. 
But  he  now  and  then  relieved  and  shaded  it  w  ith 
very  tasiet'iil  choice  of  finer  stops. 

Considrrinn;  he  had  but  a  day  or  two  to  Icaru  the 
ways  and  means  of  so  <.'iL'antie  an  instrument,  Mr. 
Torrin::ton  made  a  hii^'hly  favorable  impression,  and 
evidently  secured  entire  .attention  as  well  as  frcipient 
apjilausc. 

W<r  are  rcfpicsted  to  state  that  .Mr.  C.  W.  Wheeler 
has  removed  from  Tremont  Bow  to  the  new  h;iilding, 
Gl'i  Wasliiiigtoii  street. 

Xi;w  'i'ouK.  The  t.Jrrman  Asdtf:hlrodd-Vi:r(ln 
(Cinderella  Club)  celehraied  the  re-opening  of  its 
club  house  latelv  liy  a  musical  matinee  wlili  quite  a 
rare  and  interesting  programme.  I'lie  pieces  per- 
formed were  all  novelties  here  :  viz.-  1.  Mozart's  Oc- 
lei  in  C  minor  for  wind  instruments,  (two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  '.wo  bassoons),  consist- 
ins  of  Allegro,  Andante.  Memietto  in  CuwMi:,  and 
Allegretto.  '2.  A  Trio  for  two  horns  and  trombone, 
in  manuscript,  composed  by  Carl  Beri;niann.  .*>. 
Handel's  celehrated  "Music  to  the  Boyal  Fireworks" 
(1749), 

The  IJrrJcrhran:  intend  to  give  concerts  on  a  grand 
scale  this  winter,  mainly  of  orchestral  works  with 
chorus.  Anioui;  those  mentioned  are  "Ijir  Slunu" 
(Tempest)  by  Taiihcrt;  "The  I'aLre  ami  the  King's 
j)autxhtcr"  hy  Schumann  ;  "Manfred"  !iy  Schumann; 
the  21st  Bsalui  by  Meyerbeer;  Clioruses  to  "Fro- 
metheus"  by  Liszt;  the  121st  I'salm  byBaff:  "Gnd 
in  Nature"  iiy  Braun  ;  "Niglit  on  the  seashore"  by 
Bramliach  ;  "Greek  Soni'  of  ^'iclory  after  the  bflttlo 
of  Salamis"  by  Gernsheim  :  " llu:ifjr.ilt\(r'  by  Lach- 
ucr ;  ylre  Mmin  and  "Lorelcy"  Iiy  Mendelssohn. 
To  carry  out  a  tliiid  part  of  tliis  pi'ograinmo  would 
he  showing  remarkable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Jlapleson,  after  all,  is  not  to  brine;  his  opera 
compnnv. — not  even  the  atirid^emcnt  inomised — to 
New  York.     The  Cili:f.n  inlbrms  us  : 

!Max  Strakosch  h.as  arrived  in  this  city,  bringing 
■Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogj  and  a  very  complete 
coinpanv  of  artists,  with  whom  he  will  shortly  com- 
mence a  concert  season.  Miss  Kellogg  is  in  fine 
health  and  voice,  and  her  thousands  of  friends  will 
welcome  her  hack  to  America,  During'  the  past  sea- 
son she  has  lieeu  the  operatic  star  of  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  London,  and  has  established  an  unliound- 
ed  jiojiuhirity  abroad.      It    is   understood    that  Jliss 
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Kcllos-;;  is  ciie;np;eil  to  Mmirico  Striikoscli  foi-  lour 
yiNii's  IVoiTi  ihis  lime,  nnd  lliiit  slio  is  unilcr  tlic  dircc- 
lion  uCliis  brother,  Max  8tr:il<osili,  Inr  tlie  jirescnl; 
season,  in  Airierieu,  aCtei*  ^vlli(■ll  slic  i^ot.'S  aiiroiul 
ajiaiii  lor  fresh  triiiiTiphs. 

This  pills  tile  Maplesoii  liusinoss  at  rest,  so  far  as 
America  is  ooncernoil,  lli'is  Winter — indeed,  tlu;  Lon- 
don papers  annoiiiK'o  tliat  lie  will  take  his  company 
lo  Dulilin.  lie  intended  to  come  hero,  but  rumor 
says  thai  he  was  oiitllanki'il  liy  Manrieo  and  Max 
Slrakoseli,  who  w-onld  at  once  have  occupied  Maple- 
son's  abandoned  lield,  and  have  i^ivcn  Italian  opera 
ill  (Movent  Garden,  in  London,  and  thereafter  in  the 
I'rovinces.  Willi  lliis  prospect,  Mapleson  concluded, 
on  llio  whole,  that  be  bad  better  remain  in  his  own 
bailiwick,  ratlier  iban  to  try  the  uncertain  field  in  a 
new  country,  leavini^  a  sure  harvest  for  liis  competi- 
tors at  home.  The  Academy  direetors  in  this  city 
have  been  ollicially  notified  that  Mapleson  cannot 
come. 

PHILADKt.piiiA.  The  Ei-ening  Dalkiin  says  : 
Mr.  Carl  Sent/,  baa  wisely  determined  to  inaugur- 
ate a  second  scries  of  those  cbarmini;  orchestral  mat- 
inees which  afforded  so  much  pleasure  last  winter  to 
the  lovers  of  good  music.  In  his  circular  the  mana- 
ger says  : 

"The  past  season,  1S67-G8.  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  managers  and  project- 
ors of  public  amusements — only  those  succeeding 
which,  on  the  one  band,  possessed  more  than  ordina- 
ry intrinsic  merit,  or,  on  the  other,  appealing  to  a 
vitiated  taste,  depended  upon  sensational  attractions 
of  ([uestionahle  jjropriety.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
just  pride  in  art,  that  the  success  of  the  Orchestra 
Matint'cs  is  referred  to,  for  it  settles  conclusively  that 
their  novel  and  peculiar  features  of  programme  have 
been  appreciated  and  approved.  Whatever  doubt 
was  felt  liefore  llie  commencement  of  the  series,  by 
the  admirers  of  that  form  of  musical  composition 
known  as  Symphony,  was  soon  dis|ielled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  grand  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  were  received  by  large  audiences  representing 
all  classes  of  society.  So  satisfitclory  and  assuring 
are  these  evidences,  that  the  design  foreshadowed  in 
the  announcement  of  last  year,  of  producing  sympho- 
nies by  Beethoven  and  other  great  masters,  will  now 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  for,  in  addition  lo  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  other  than  those  al- 
ready given,  the  repertoire  of  the  coining  season  will 
be  enriched  by  the  First,  Eighth  and  Tenth  of  B«et- 
hoven,  (otherwise  known  as  the  Battle  of  Vittoria.) 
the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert,  a  work  of 
transcendaiit  beauty,  and  the  celebrated  Reformation 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  which  has  created  a 
marked  sensation  in  musical  circles  wherever  it  has 
been  performed." 

The  Richings  Opera  Troupe  commenced  their 
twelve  nights'  engagement  at  the  Arch  Street  Thea- 
tre on  Monday  night  last,  with  the  opera  of  iJartha, 
the  performance  of  which  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. The  principal  characters  were  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Bernard,  pde  Caroline  Richings,  as  Lady  Har- 
riet ;  Mrs.  E.  Seguin  as  Nancy  ;  Mr.  Campbell  as 
Plunket ;  Mr.  Castle  as  Lionel ;  Mr.  Seguin  as  Lord 
Tristram  ;  and  Mr.  Peakes  as  High  SherilF,  with  a 
chorus  of  fair  ability. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Balfe's  Bohnnian  Girl  was  giv- 
en. Miss  Abell  made  her  appearance  for  the  second 
time  in  this  city  in  the  choice  paat  of  Arline,  the  mu- 
sic of  which  she  gave  with  correctness  and  expres- 
sion, though  somewhat  lacking   in   dramatic  power. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  fine  opera  of  Crown  Dia- 
monds, by  Auber,  was  performed  well.  Mrs.  Bernard 
as  La  Catarina,  Mr.  Peaks  as  the  Count,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle as  Henrique,  iMr.  Campbell  as  Rebelledo,  Mr. 
Bernard  as  IJon  Sebastian,  and  Mr.  James  Peakes 
as  Mugnos.  The  details  of  the  opera  were  observed 
with  commendable  precision,  and  it  was  given 
tliroughout  with  admirable  exactness. 

€)n  Thursday  night  there  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  in  English,  the  comic  opera, 
entitled  the  C:ar  and  Carpenter,  or  Peter  the  Great  in 
f'^aardani,  founded  on  an  interesting  historical  fact. 
In  the  first  act  Mr.  Seguin  distinguishes  himself  as 
the  Burgomaster  (Mayor)  of  a  city,  and  in  the  second 
comes  a  magnificent  solo  and  chorus  entitled,  "Fare- 
tbee-wel!  my  Flandrisb  Maiden,"  followed  by  a  sex- 
tette of  much  beauty,  and  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Castle,  Bernard,  Seguin,  Arnold,  and 
James  Peakes.  The  bridal  song  by  Mrs.  Bernard, 
entitled,  "Lovely  is  the  Hue  of  Roses,"  was  well 
sung  by  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  the  entire  work  was  well 
given.     The  opera  promises  to  be  a  favorite. 

On  Friday  night,  Mrs.  Bernard  took  her  benefit, 
the  opera  of  jNni'Hia  being  the  attraction,  the  benefi- 
ciVne  singing  the  part  of  the  Druid  Priestess  with  ex- 
pression and  sj/irit.     Mr.  Bernard  took  the  character 


of  Pollionc,  Mr.  Henry  Peakes  of  Orovesn,  and  Mi.ss 
Abell,  above  referred  to,  as  Adelgisa.  Last  night  the 
successful  week's  engagement  ^vas  concluded  by  the 
perhjrniancc  of  Wallace's  beautiful  opera,  Marilana, 
with  the  following  line  cast:  Charles  Second,  King 
of  S|)ain,  Mr.  H.  0.  Peakes;  Don  .lose,  bis  Minis- 
ter, .Mr.  Campbell  ;  Don  Ciusar  l)c  Bazau,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle ;  Maritana,  Mrs.  Bernard  ;  Marcbioness,  Mrs. 
Gonzales;  Lazarillo,  Mrs.  Seguin;  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  J,  G.  Peakes;  Manpiis,  James  Arnold. 

Crispino,  Trovaluri:,  7'raviulii,  and  other  fine  gems 
[!|  are  in  ])rcparation. 

Music  Abroad. 

"T!u,y  Bins,"  an  opera  by  Herr  Max   Zenger, 

recently  produced  at  Mannheim, has  just  been  brought 
out  at  .Munich,  with,  it  is  said,  unequivocal  success. 

Tlie  new  management  of  the  Theatre Lyriquo 

will  retain  the  direction  of  the  Orchestral  Poiiiilar 
Concerts  and  also  of  the  "Eeoles  de  Chant  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris." 

Ferdinand  Hiller  has  been  created  a  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Mile.  Adelina  Patti  has  appeared  in  Ilomburg, 

where  she  is  to  give  fifteen  consecutive  performances. 
Mile.  Nilsson,  her  only  rival  in  Germany,  as  in 
Paris  and  London,  is  to  sing  at  Baden  on  the  11th, 
and  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  12th  of  September. 

M.  Pasdcloup  has,  according  to    Fwaro.   just 

returned  from  Lausanne,  where  be  has  concluded  an 
engagement  with  Herr  Richard  Wagner  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Meistersiiaffer"  shall  write  an  opera  ex- 
pressly for  the  Theatre  Lyrique  within  a  year. 

A  new  examination  in  music  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Journal  of  tlie  Societi/  of  Arts  (Lon- 
don). The  examination  is  due  to  the  followers  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of  musical  notation,  but  it 
will  be  open  to  all  comers,  whatever  the  system  they 
may  have  studied.  The  appointed  examiner  is  Mr. 
G.  A.  fitacfarren. 

It  is  stated  positively  that  M.  Roger,  so  long 

the  chief  ornament  of  the  Opera  Coniique,  is  about 
to  begin  a  new  career.  He  is  ambitious  to  gain  dis- 
tinction in  the  spoken  drama,  and  has  made  an  en- 
gagement with  M.  Raphael  Fc'lix,  the  introducer  of 
Mile.  Schneider  into^England.  to  appear  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  M.  Roger  is  to  "create"  a  character  in 
George  Sand's  new  play  "Cadio,"  about  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  large  theatre  that  is  close  to  the 
Boulevard  de  Strasbonrg. 

-     Ttic    London    Givstal  Palace   Concerts    begin 

on  October  3d,  and  it  is  understood  that  early  in  the 
season  another  grand  symphony  by  Schubert  will  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  Ullman  is   organizing  a  gigantic  concert 

tour  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Poland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  France. 
Among  the  artists  engaged  are  Carlotta  Patti, Vieux- 
teraps,  .Jaequard,  Jaoll,  and  Griitzraacher. 

Wtjgner's  "Lohengrin"  is  in  rehearsal    at  St. 

Petersburg.  No  opera  by  "Wagner  has  ever  been 
heard  in  that  city. 

The  house  at  Bonn  in  which  Beethoven    was 

born  is  now  for  sale.  What  a  chance  for  musical 
Germany  to  emulate  Shakespearian  England  ! 

A  statue  of  Mendelssohn  is  to   he  erected   in 

some  conspicuous  and  appropriate  spot  in  Leipsie, 
probably  in  the  Augustus  Platz,  which  contains  the 
theatre,  university,  museum,  Pauliner-Kirche,  and 
Post  Office.  The" cost  of  the  statue,in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  composer,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
raised  the  fame  of  Leipsie  as  a  musical  city,  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  thalers,  or  .?22,500.  A  commence- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  who  have  paid  a  subscription  of  1,000 
thalers.  A  concert  was  recently  held  in  the  theatre, 
at  which  Julius  Rietz  conducted,  Joachim  played, 
and  Mdme.  Joachim  sang,  and  which  produced  .iOO 
thalers  ;  and  a  similar  concert  in  Dresden  yielded  .300 
more.  This  is  all  that  has  been  done  at  present,  but 
with  the  commencement  of  the  musical  season  the 
committee  will  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  other 
concerts  will  take  place  throughout  Germany.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  asking  subscriptions 
from  individuals. 

'^  Adelina  Patti  (we  prefer  the  familiar  name  to 

Mdme.  la  Marquise  de  Caux)  has  appeared  at  Ilom- 
burg, in  "Semiramide."  She  sang  three  new  ca- 
dences written  expressly  for  her  by  Rossini. 

Baden-Baden  is  now  attracting  a   number  of 

musical  celebrities  ;  among  others.  Signer  Bottesini, 
Herr  Rubinstein,  and  Hei^r  Wilhelmi.  We  read  in 
La  France  Miisicaic  that  an  unpublished  concerto  for 
the  violoncello,  by  JI.  Eckert,  capellmeisler  at  Slutt- 
crart,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  there  the  other  day. 
It  was  pl.ayed  by  Herr  Cossmann  ;  and  the  journal 
from  which  we  quote  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may 
replace  Romberg's  eternal  concertos.  In  truth,  the 
violoncello  is  badly  supplied  with  solos. 


S^peria! 


iffdces. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Reiiirii  f:orn  Palestine.      (Lu  reroiir  fie   Pal- 

estin).  2.   G  to  7,       "  Genevifwe  (If- /jrahauf ."  3o 
Matliurin's  pretty  dau^iiter,  Uose,     (La  fillo  dn 

Matliiiriii.)  2.  0  to  a." Oenp.vicvn  (U  Brahniil.''  '■'() 
Dear  Genevieve.      (U  est  pnrti).     Sneczin<r  Din'f- 

■S.    C  to  f"  sharp.  "  G'eDfKicrfi  de  BraUint."  40 

Three  pieces  from  anotiier  of  OlTfnlt.-ioh's  operas, 
wliicb  contains  n  l:irt:«  mniibur  of  spriglitly  iiielodie.-'. 
Of  the  above,  the  tipper  one  de^crib^'S  the  heroV'  to- 
turi!,  at"t('r  hiviiiK  iinhor^i-il  ;iny  qii;in'ity  of  hold 
S:irr:u'en''.  Tho  second  is  a  pretty  ball.ici,  de.^criptive 
of  those  old  time^,  when  kin^.'j  married  s^u'pherf]e.'s=e^; 
BO  that  iMathurio's  pretty  dau^'hter"daiiced''to  tii'_'  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  third,  a  duet,  is  very  comical .  in- 
troducinij  tender  8pppche.=i,  and  qiraceful  compliineDts, 
interrupted,  moftt  disastrously,  by  fits  of  sneezing,'. 
How  beaulifui  the  lig'.itof  home.  2.   A  to  f  sliarp. 

Gihnore.  35 
One  of  the  better   olnng  of  "home"   !?on?s.   having 
good  poetry,  adapted,  in  a  pleasing  key.  to  a  fine 
melody. 
Kissing  at  the  gate.     Songaiul  Chorus.     ^.     G 

to  e.  White.  30 

Gates  have  a  vnriety  of  u=ps,  of  which  an  important 
one  is  swinginc;  on  thein.     But  the  more   modern  u^e 
i.*;  designated  in  the  above  song,  which  i.s:iTery  .sweet 
one. 
Happy  to-nijrht.     Sona  and  Cho.     2.     Wj  !o  f. 

Tunier.  30 
A  very  pleasinsresult  of 'Write  me   a    letter   from 
home,'"  and  dei^cribep  the  perfect  contentiiipnt   of  an 
absent  one,  on  bearinc:  good  new.s  from  all  thefamily. 

My  Star.     Song  and  Chorus.     3.     C  to  f 

G.-R.  Crnmixell   30 
A  very  pretty  '•lovu"  sentiment,   and  varied  melo- 
dy 
Live  in  mv  heart.     2.     F  to  f.  Lorn-.  30 

By  one  of  the  ma-;ters  of  Irish  FOng  Commences 
rather  strangelv  with  the  wn-d.  VoJ/?HfY».  andiscbar^ 
acteri?;t.ically  Irish  throughout.  The  idea  that  the 
ladv  micbt ''Live  in  my  heart,  and  pay  co  rint,"  is 
quite  original. 

Instrumental, 

Potponri  from  "Genevieve  de  Brabant."     4. 

Kmni''}'.   75 
This  piece,  -which  is  in  various  keys,    introduces  by 
n.nme,  a  number  of  the  Ptrikin:;  melodies    of  the  new 
opera,  and  is  quite  powerful  and  brilliant. 

Dance  mnsicfrom  "Genevieve  "    ' 

Qaadrillc.  3.  Various  keys.  ./.  S.  Knigld.  40 

Fine  selections,  and  very  danceable. 
Boulotte  Galop.     3.     F.  "Borhe-Blaie."  35 

Brillinnt  and  pleasing. 
Capt.  Jink's  Galop.     2.     G.  G.  Lyk.  30 

Having    given  liis  horse    the    usual    provender  of 
"good  corn  and  beans,"  Capt.  J.  "gallop?"   gallantly 
oui  of  (he  army  into  the  dance  room,  where  be  i?  sure 
of  many  admirers. 
Planohette  Waltz.     3.     Wk  Mtssuign:  30 

Kind  "Plancbctte"  has  amused  too  many  compa- 
nies not  to  deserve  some  musical  celebnty.  Plan- 
cbette  sometimes  waltzes,  afrer  a  fashioTi.  but  would 
hardly  be  able  to  whirl  to  this  music,  which  is,  how- 
ever, "deep  toned  and  beautiful. 

Books. 

TiiL  Two  Cadis.  Operetta  by  Eichherir.  4.50 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  together  .1  short  work  of 
the  kind,  more  plensing  than  this.  The  libretto  is 
amusinc  throughout,  and  contains  nothing  that  is 
not  perfectly  innocent  and  proper  to  laugh  at.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  are  in  good  taste  and 
satisfying.  Then  there  are  but  four  characters,  and 
the  parts  not  especially  difficult  ;  aud  one  scene 
answers  for  all.  We  would  respectfiiUy  commend 
Ben  Mush  and  Ben  TCush.  with  the  fair  niece,  and 
Hassan,  to  the  friendship  and  a?quaint;Lnce  of  musi- 
cal people,  everywhere.  A  small  expense  will  set  up 
the  single  scene,  aud  the  operetta  will  fit  well  in  al- 
most any  musical  exhibition. 


Abdeeviations. — Ltegrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  I  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  cnpital  tetter,  as  C.  B  tiat.  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stafif, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  issent  by  mnil,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Hints  for  Young  Opera  Composers. 

[We  trntKlntc  llic.  fcjllowinf,'  |iilliy  sentences  iVoni 
tlic  Siyiiiilr  (Leipzig),  where  they  appear  under  the 
head:  •' Cehole  <h:r  Oi„'niiuii;iil:."  Surely  the  sound 
pri'cepts  ( Gfbol,')  Ijere  laid  down  Indonf;  to  a  very 
difficult  school  of  opera  Pulilik  from  that  of  Wiit'ner, 
or  of  Meyerbeer  ) 

IIow  exlraorilinarily  rieli  in  drainatii;  compo- 
sers our  times  arc  here  in  (icrinanv  !  Literally 
no  week  passes  without  pcrforniaiiccs  of  ticwoii- 
eras  in  one  place  or  another.  The  composers 
thereof  have  all  aelilcvcil  tlicir  nrcat  successes, 
and  they  arc  callccl  out  after  every  act, — so  say 
the  journals.  But  wlicn  the  year  conies  round, 
these  works  arc  already  bm-ied  in  the  places  of 
their  hirth,  and  otljcr  theatn's  have  not  perform- 
ed them.  A  drcadl^ul  epidemic  rei;;ii.-- aiuoiif;  the 
Ocrinan  operas;  they  all  collapse  and  die  ofi.  Is 
if  jiossihlc,  then,  that  only  the  composers  take  no 
notice  of  this  nielanidioly  fact,  whicdi  all  the 
world  sees  and  feels?  Kverythiiif;  in  the  woidd 
las  its  I\iUt'd;  that  is,  its  rules  and  niethods 
wherehy  the  poal  one  strives  for  may  be  the  most 
sm-ely  reached.  Here  follow  a  few  of  the  most 
essential. 

Compose  no  texts  but  njooil  ones.  The  time  is 
past  when  an  absurd,  stufiid  story  can  be  par 
doned  for  the  sake  of  the  f:, nod  music.  The  fin- 
est music  is  ma<Ie  in  vain,  if  the  tc.\t  (nowadavs) 
be  tedious,  or  oflend  trood  sense  am!  feelin". 
Learn  then,  before  all  thin;.'s,  to  Jud^re  the  tc.vt 
well,  to  c<uisider  whether  it  will  please  or  dis- 
please. 

Rut  what  is  a  poor!  opera  text  ?  One  whii-h 
from  be;;irinin'j  to  end  steadily  increases  in  inter- 
est. '•  IK'S  (jii'du  iiilercx.ie,  on  est  sur  ilu  suixcs," 
says  Voltaire. 

lint  in  wdiat  does  ilr.imatic  interest  consist? 
Thi'  last  aphorism  snjrsests  the  answer.  The  .skil- 
ful dramatic  poet  shows  himself  above  all  in  the 
choice  of  an  elective  fable  ami  in  the  jilan.  .Sin;;!e 
piquant  scenes  do  not  suflice,  still  less  fine  words 
and  verses.  If  you  would  know  how  a  irreat  po- 
etic talent  can  utterly  fail  tIiroti;;h  bad  choice  of 
a  story,  or  infelicity  of  plan,  read  liorne's  criti- 
cisms on  dramatic  pieces,  particularly  tho.se  of 
Ilouwald. 

Seek  in  the  hei;iunin;r  no  texts  with  pompous 
spectacle  for  the  eyes.  You  cannot  reasonably 
a  expect  manajjer  to  risk  his  lliousands  on  your 
work  of  a  beginner  formere  decorative  outfit.  Mo- 
zart's Figaro,  Chorubini's  Wasscrln'iqrr,  JMcliurs 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  Rossini's  Pxirher  of  St- 
rille,  Auber's  Mason  and  Locksmith,  have  all  been 
livinp;  for  a  lon;^  time  on  the  stage,  without  anv 
particular  attractions  for  the  eye. 

"Jlythos,"  Mai;ic  Opera !  Just  to  bejufi'Tle 
the  eye  with  a  great  lot  of  marvellous,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  most  part,  silly  stufi  I  The  Italian 
operas  bring  before  us  no  supernatural   histories, 


no  supernatural  subjects;  they  take  tliem  all 
from  real  life.  They  have  no  maci<-  opiTas  at 
all ;  ami  yet  they  rule  the  st.a^e  in  all  musical 
lands.  Open  your  eyes  and  understanding,  and 
learn  to  comprehend  that  the  thing  can  go  with- 
out spectacles. 

When  ihies  music  sound  the  most  ellectivc  ? 
^\'hen  you  shut  your  eyes,  or  hear  the  com|ii>si- 
tion  froni  a  moderate  ilistamn^,  for  instance  from 
the  corridor  of  a  concert  liall. — Wliat  is  the  use 
then  of  all  this  spectacular  display  in  operas, 
these  break-ne<'k  flying  machines,  processions  of 
whole  zoological  gardens,  lovely  and  liidi'ous 
phantoms,  heaven-striving  legs  in  tricot,  skating 
scenes,  voh'anoes,  powder  explo'iions.  and  what- 
ever else  can  set  the  eyes  wide  open  and  close  up 
the  car?  Is  not  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  music 
more  and  more  .scared  away  by  such  means  ?  .Ml 
this  rubbish  has  once  had  its  day  in  Italy,  and 
yet  the  simi)le  ojieras  of  P.iesicllo,  Cimarosa  and 
their  followers  to  this  day  have  their  friends  and 
yield  true  enjoyment.  Whatever  there  is  of  real 
musical  elTcct  in  the  new  spectacle  operas,  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  simple,  natural  situations 
and  passages  of  real  feeling.  The  musical  ac- 
companiments to  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  blown 
up  houses,  kr..,  are  no  loss.  And  such  delight  of 
hearing,  as  you  feel  in  a  perlorniance  of  /•'/- 
di:Jio,  wdlieh  has  only  two  rpiitc  ordin.Try  peenen. 
is  past  the  ])Ower  ol  all  the  Meyerbcers,  &c.,  to 
afibrd  you. 

The  more  that  exciting  objec'ts  strike  and  oc- 
ctipy  the  eye,  the  more  does  the  ear's  jiower  of 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  tone  fall  into  the 
background.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
Though  Liszt  himself  play, — if  a  troop  of  half 
naked  girls  dance  round  his  piano  at  the  same 
time,  many  will  not  hear  him  at  all.  and  the  oth- 
ers only  half.  This  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  our 
consciousness  can  only  take  in  one  point  at  a 
time,  while  at  the  best  the  other  things  can  onlv 
be  seen  or  felt  as  in  a  mist  or  in  a  dream.  Accord- 
ingly that  opera  music  is  the  most  clearly  apjire- 
hcnded,  whicdi  demands  the  least  eoiiperation  of 
the  eye,  and  that  the  most  dimly,  where  the  mot- 
ley objects  of  the  outward  world  continually 
claim  its  attention. 

Mark  what  Goethe  says'  ''While  the  grand 
French  Opera  through  half  of  the  last  century, 
with  an  immenseamount  of  a])paratns, was  scarce- 
ly able  to  content  its  audiences,  the  Italians  had 
made  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  a  few  persons, 
with  almost  no  sort  of  surrounding,  by  vndodions  \ 
son'/,  by  easy,  clear,  appropriate  delivery,  could 
produce  a  far  livelier  cfTcct." 

Vriiat  was  possible  then,  is  so  to-day.  The 
public  preserves  the  same  peculiarities. 

In  every  profession  the  artist  must  begin  with 
the  easier  and  more  simple  tasks,  and  educate 
himself  gradually  through  much  experience  to 
the  hiorher  ones.     And  can  this  natural  course  be 


unnecessary  only  in  the  opera,  the  nio^t  diflb.-ult 
of  all  musical  creations?  Is  one  (iiialified  and 
justified  tor  such  work,  when  one  h.is  produced 
some  tolerable  songs  and  jingling  saloon  pieces? 
Begin  first  with  smaller,  one-act  operas.  They 
are  the  easiest  to  get  perfornii-d.  ami  in  them 
you  can  acrpiire  experience  for  future  greater 
works.  Without  dranialic  experience  even  sre- 
nios  iIdcs  not  at  once  aidiieve  anythinu'  important. 
.Ml  the  Fi-ench  composers  have  begun  so  and  do 
begin  so  to  this  day.  Tliercfore  no  nation  basso 
many  succcssfid  opera  composers  to  point  to,  as 
the  Frenidi.  Bead  in  Otto  Jahn's  Biography  of 
Mozart,  how  m.any  operas  this  m.istiT  from  his 
youth  up  had  to  write  in  order  to  be  able  to  cre- 
ate Don  Jtiiin. 

If  you  have  a  dramalir-  situation  to  describe, 
do  not  think  of  its  theati-li'al  [iresentation  on  the 
stage,  but  repn'Sent  it  to  yourself  as  it  nnist  be  in 
reality.  Be  the  charai-ler  yom-self.  'j'hat  is  the 
way  M<jzart  did  it.  Ilcncehc  is  constaiitlv  more 
true  and  natural  than  his  ]ioets. 

Do  not  try  to  express  every  .scene,  every  peri- 
od, every  word  with  equal  significance.  We 
earth-dwellers  cannot  Ijcar  absolute  perfection. 
Kternal  sunshine  becomes  as  burdi'iisomi'  as  eter- 
nal rain. 

We  need  contrast,  li^dit  and  shade  in  works  of 
Art,  as  in  all  things.  Look  into  any  good  opera 
.score  you  please  ;  you  will  find  passages  of  more 
and  passages  of  less  importance.  Tlie  masters 
have  not  made  the  latter  in  their  dull  hours,  but 
on  purpose ;  the,  lesser  parts  relieve  the  more 
significant  and  give  them  new  significance.  Pas- 
sages, ndiole  pieces,  kejit  in  the  background,  is 
what  this  maxim  of  efi'ect  amounts  to. 

Contrasts  there  should  be,  but  no  rude  ones, 
without  motive  ;  these  w(^  call  catching  at  effect. 
If  you  have  diqiieteil  an  impassioned  situation 
with  the  whole  stormy  roar  of  the  orchestra,  and 
you  now  accompany  the  melody  of  a  gentle  scene 
immcdiatidy  following  only  with  a  single  instru- 
ment, that  is  a  loo  abnqit,  and  iherefijre  motive- 
less, false  contrast,  a  mere  straining  at  '  tfect. 

r)o  not  listen  to  the  system  makers.  But  lis- 
ten to  the  counsel  of  great  masters.  Try  to  do 
what  Goethe  reijuires  of  an  artist : 

'•Ciive  a  work, 
Such  a.a  laymeti  gladly  feel. 
Such  a?  mast*;rs  hear  with  joy.*' 

Strange,  that  what  we  demand  before  all  of 
every  musical  work  is  novelty,  and  yet  we  listen 
to  a  Beethoven  .Sym[)hony,  to  a  Don  Juan  again 
and  again  with  undiminished  rajiture  ;  works  so 
old  and  so  well  known  to  everybody,  that  not  a 
single  note  in  them  can  still  be  new. 

,.     ii    ^  _ 
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U'lint  is  (licrc  oi'i;iinal  in  tlu'se  pnssnpres  ? 
'I'hrsi'  arc  tlu^  ronimoncst  and  most  liackiiiod  fif;- 
nrcs  '  Anil  yrl.  llic  most  liciuiliful,  tlic  most  cx- 
tr.ionlinary  ellcct  !     Kefloct  on  it,  wliy  isitV 

Nmv  fifjiM'cs  !  Till!  sinijle  fiijin-cs  in  a  picco  of 
ninsii'  am  what  tliu  sinjili^  words  arc  in  a  spi'erli, 
a  poem.  No  sini;le  word  is  in  ilselC  ni'w,  origi- 
nal ;  every  one  lias  been  nsed  a  hundred  tlions- 
an<I  times. 

Seek  soon  to  know  llie  kind  and  the  de;,'ree  of 
your  own  talent.  All  cannot  do  all  things.  If 
you  can  do  nothinj;  in  the  lofty,  tragic  style,  try 
the  lively,  comic  vein.  "Tout  ffem'e  est  han,  i:i:- 
cr/ile  /V>))7i»(/e».c,"  says  Voltaire.  And  Goeihe  : 
"No  kind  is  to  be  despised  ;  every  kind  is  edlfy- 
inij  the  moment  a  great  talent  has  reached  the 
highest  point  in  it." 

Respect  the  singer  !  The  finest  instrument  is 
the  singing  voice,  the  most  infallible  means  of  ef- 
fect is  beautiful  singing.  Learn  therefore  to 
write  what  shall  be  grateful  to  the  singer.  Are 
you  for  example  a  virtuoso  of  the  violin,  will  you 
not  write  your  Concerto  in  such  a  way  as  to  put 
all  possible  facility  and  art  of  expression  into 
your  own  solo  part?  Will  you  as  a  concert  play- 
er step  before  the  public  with  the  execution  of  a 
second  ripieiio  part  in  a  Symphony  ?  That  is 
what  is  expected  of  the  singer  in  many  an  opera. 

Let  the  singers  all  have  grateful  parts  to  sing, 
and  then  your  opera  will  be  most  sure  to  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  will  sustain  itself  there  the 
longest.  The  strongest  proof  is  the  Italian  ope- 
ras. 

(Conclusion  next  time.) 


Annual  Congress  of  Musicians  "of  the 
Future."— Tonkuenstler-Versammlung  in 
Altenbui-g,  July  19-23.* 

{Concluded  from  page  314). 
FODRTII    DAT. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  grand  concerts  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  at  5  o'clock,  in  the  Bru- 
derkirche.  It  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  more  prom- 
inent works  for  male  choi'us  with  orchestra,  perform- 
ed by  tlie  Leipzig  LTniversity  singing  society  (the 
Pauliner)  under  the  University  musical  director,  Dr. 
Lunger. 

The  concert  opened  with  Liszt's  festival  ode  "To 
the  Artists,"  a  creation  confessedly  the  peer,  in  gran- 
deur and  power  of  expression,  of  llic  poem,  which  is 
by  Schiller.  At  the  same  time,  as  an  artistic  confes- 
sion of  faith,  pointing  significantly  to  a  high  goal,  it 
is  admirahly  fitted  for  a  greeting,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
for  a  Farewell  to  the  numerous  gathering  of  artists 
from  far  and  near,  members  of  the  Allijcmeine  Deutsche 
Mnslkverein.  .  .   . 

The  Violin  Chaconne  by  Vltali,  which  followed, 
was  feebly  adapted  to  show  the  performance  of  Con- 
certmeister  Jacobsohn  of  Bremen  in  its  full  splendor. 
He  has  often  won  honorable  mention  by  his  inlcrpre- 
tations  of  classical  works.  .  . 

Herr  Wallenreiter  took  a  deep  hold  on  the  audi- 
ence by  the  power  of  expression  with  which  he  sang 
an  Aria  from  Schubert's  Easter  Cantata  "Lazarus." 
The  somewhat  extended  orchestral  introduction,  as 
well  as  the  recitative  that  precedes  the  air,  give  a  pal- 
pable suggestion  of  the  mouldering  scent  of  the  sur- 
rounding graves  and  of  the  death  pangs  of  the  living 
biaried  man,  while  in  the  aria  itself  the  grand  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  reaches  its  climax  in  the  thrilling 
cries  of  the  suftcrcr. 

fTranalated  and  abrldgo(|  fpogi  the  Neue  Zeiischrift  fur 
JVf«.sii  (Leipzig). 


An  Andnnfc  from  an  Orchestral  Suite  by  G-  Hu- 
herti  of  ISnisscls,  which  ended  the  first  part,  showed 
talent  fiir  llic  judicious  and  characteristic  use  of  thi: 
instrutniMital  incans  ;  so  that  the  autlH)r  deserves  en- 
couragement to  further  deeper  studies,  that  he  may 
acquire  a  corrcs|)oiiding  mastery  of  form  and  iiresen- 
tatinu. 

The  second  part  opened  with  a  Ilymn  for  male 
voices  (soli,  chorus  and  orchestra)  by  W.  Stade, 
which  in  respect  of  noble  keeping,  artistic  feeling  and 
sure  cimtidl  of  technical  means,  made  on  the  whole  a 
very  favorable  impression. 

In  the  rendering  of  one  of  Marcello's  I'salins,  with 
'cello  olilili);alo,  FrI.  Clara  Martini  made  no  small 
sacrifice,  since  she  was  seriously  indisposed  ;  nor  did 
the  pnece  itself  afford  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  the 
singer.  But  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  distin 
guished  siufjcr,  especially  her  noble,  soul  ful,  dis 
ereet  management  of  her  beautiful  organ,  still  told  to 
good  advantage. 

Richard  Wagner's  "Liehesfest  der  Apoalel"  (The 
Last  Supper)  formed  a  mighty  keystone  to  this 
whole  series  of  five  grand  performances.  The  merits 
of  this  work  have  been  set  forth  itt  length  in  former 
years  of  the  Neue  Zeitschiift  ;  we  have  only  now  to 
say,  therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful execution,  the  impression  on  the  again  over- 
crowded audience  was  truly  grand  and  often  over- 
powering. Some  of  the  earlier  performances  of  the 
famous  Pauliner  choir  were  perhaps  open  to  the 
charge  of  want  of  finish  or  sufficient  clearness  here 
and  there  ;  this  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  highly 
complicated  and  ingenious  architectural  structure  of 
this  work,  particularly  in  the  great  middle  movement 
for  lliree  choirs,  came  out  with  such  transparent  clear- 
ness, in  such  plastic  relief,  that  the  prejudices  against 
the  work,  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  never  clear- 
ly understood  it,  were  completely  routed  and  left  the 
field  to  joyful  appreciation.  Even  a  passage  or 
two  felt  to  be  tedious  in  the  song  of  the  Apostles 
only  served  this  time  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  gi- 
gantic climax  which  then  gradually  unfolds  itself 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  orchestra. 

[The  writer  winds  up  his  report  of  the  day  with 
the  wish  that  the  Pauliner-Verein  may  soon  repeat 
both  the  Wagner  and  the  Lisr.t  work  in  Leipzig,  and 
with  a  compliment  to  Herr  Tod  for  his  Organ  ac- 
companiment.] 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  was  an  extra  per- 
formance, namely  a  second  Matinee  of  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, to  allow  a  hearing  of  some  compositions  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  length  of  the  preceding  con- 
certs and  the  excessive  heat.  Hermann's  Octet, wliich 
hardly  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  first  Matine'e,  wa^  re- 
peated. The  Suite  in  E  major  for  piano  and  violin 
by  C.  Gohlmark,  of  Vienna,  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  by  its  thoroughly  genial  design,  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  present.  The 
engaging  first  movement,  carried  out  in  thorough  so- 
nata style,  is  followed  by  a  noble  Andante,  only 
weakened  by  one  or  two  thin  places,  and  this  again 
by  a  sprightly,  pleasing  Scherzo.  A  rather  short 
elegiac  movement  forms  an  advantageous  contrast 
with  the  last;  while  the  Finale  of  the  whole  unrols  with 
less  depth,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  bomoplionous, 
but  yet  a  fresh  and  lively  manner.  The  whole  work 
offered  brilliant  opportunity  to  virtuoso  powers,  and 
was  executed  by  Herren  Griin  of  Pesih  and  Briill  of 
Vieima  with  such  perfection  and  contagious  fire, 
that  every  movement  was  received  with  lively  ap- 
plause, and  the  work  was  on  the  next  day  performed 
again  at  the  palace  at  the  Duke's  particular  desire. 
The  brothers  Them  also  contributed  two  perform- 
ances, which  were  very  thankfully  received  ;  and  the 
court  ;'opera  singer  Wallenreiter,  who  had  already 
won  applause,  sang  a  good  song  by  Lassen,  besides 
the  "Widmiinff"  and  "Ich  grolle  nicht"  of  Schumann, 
with  such  acceptance  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat 
them. 


>So  ended  this  interesting  series  of  seven  concerts  ; 
namely  four  of  sacred  music,  one  of  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  and  two  of  chamber  music. 

HkKMANN   Zoi'KF. 


"Old  Lauriger." 

The  most  charmin;;  ol  college  songs,  both  for  tune 
and  words,  is  the  familiar  "Lauriger  Horatius."  Mr. 
James  A.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  writes  to  the  Col- 
Ipi/p.  Couniiit  of  Yale  an  interesting  letter  about  it,  of 
which  the  followinj,' is  the  substance  : 

"Clin  any  one  of  vour  correspondents  tell  me  who 
was  the  author  of  that  most  widely  known  and  ad- 
mired of  our  college  songs,  'Lniirijier  Horatius'? 
Also  of  the  origin  of  the  tune,  which  our  snutliern 
brethren  appropriated  during  the  war,  to  their  'My 
Marvland  V 

"Wliocver  wrote  it,  had  drunk  in  the  true  rollic  of 
the  Miintuan  ;  for  Flacrus  himself  never  wrote  six- 
teen lines  that  lireathed  more  unmistakably  his  own 
aiianilnii,  than  this  little  bumper  of  tK<iihnoiuiie,  as 
sparkliiic:  .^,nd  insfiiriteil  as  a  glass  of  Sully's  best. 
*  *  *  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  lerrilile  Wilder- 
ness an  officer  heard  a  little  group  of  grimmed  and 
blackened  men,  in  a  riHe  pit,  singing  'L;iuriger  Ho- 
ratius.' Near  them  were  lying  two  of  their  wounded 
comrades,  waiting  for  the  surgeons  who  were  long 
coming,  in  those  sad  days  when  brave  men  lay  bleed- 
ing in  every  thicket.  And  these  two  wounded  men  — 
one  of  them,  as  it  proved,  past  all  human  surgery — 
were  stoutly  echoing  the  chorus  they  had  so  often 
shouted  in  merry  rout  and  college  frolic,  when,  poor 
fellows  !  tiipv  hardly  dreamed  their  time,  'swifter 
than  the  tempest's  breath,'  was  upon  them.  And  I 
can  well  fancy  that,  like  as  in  that  group  under  the 
Redan, 

"  '.'^omettiinsr  upon  ttie  soldier's  cfiee)t 
Washed  otT  tlie  stains  of  powder,* 

as  the  brave  hearts  dwelt  on  the  long  ago. 

"The  following  translation  was  written,  I  believe, 
by  an  army  officer,  in  his  camp,  during  the  late  re- 
bellion : 

"'lauriger  horatius. 

I. 

" 'Poet  of  the  Laurel  wreatii. 
Ilorucp,  true  thy  s-ivinii  : 
Fl'eter  tlian  tlie  teinpi"it's  breatli 
Is  Time,  lor  nought  dolajiiig. 

''  'Bring  the  cup  that  crowoeth  bliss. 
Goblets,  rosy  laden  ; 
Ah  !  the  frown,  the  smile,  the  kiss 
Of  a  blushing  tuaiden. 

II. 

"  'Sweetly  blooms  the  maid,  the  grape 
Grarefully  uptwinetb: 
But  the  poet,  thirsty,  sad. 
Mournfully  decliiieth. 
*' 'Bring  the  cup,  5tc. 

III. 

"  'Glory  is  a  hollow  toy. 

Fame  doth  yield  but  sorrow; 
Wine  and  lOFe  alone  pi ve  joy, 
Heedless  of  to-ninrrow. 
"  'Bring  the  cup.  &c. 

"Another  better  known  version  of  the  chorus  is  : 

*  'Give  me  the  cups  that  Racchus  crowns. 
Cups  on  mirth  atteiidin.,;,- 
Give  me  the  blushin..:  luai  ten's  frowns. 
Frowns  in  krs.*es  ending  '  ^' 

IMr.  Morgan  gives  the  following  as  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  song  :  cf  which  the  couiuion  versions  show 
many  various  readings  : 

"LADRlGIiR    HOUATICS. 
I. 

"Lauriger  Horatius. 

Qnani  dixi.^ti  vi-rnm, 
Fngit  Euro  cifiiis 
Tempusedax  reruni. 
Chi  sunt,  O  pocula 

Dulciom  inelle,  ; 

Kixae.  pax  et  osrul.i 
Kubentis  puellae. 

II. 

*'Cre.ecit  uva  mollitur 

Et  puella  crescit  ; 
Sed  poet-a  turpifer, 

Sitiens.  canescit. 
Ubi  sunt   &e. 

III. 

"Quid  juvat  aeternitas 

Nominis  ?  amare 
Nisi  terrae  tilias 
*  Licet,  et  potare. 

Ubi  sunt.  &c." 
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Spohr  and  the  Conductor's  Baton. 

"Amongst  other  tilings" — says  Spohr,  spcuking  in 
1820 — "it  was  my  lot  on  one  ocrasion  to  comiiR't  a 
concert  of  the  rhilharmoriie  Society,  wliere  I  Imd  al- 
most as  much  difticuhy  as  at  my  solo  performance. 
It  was,  at  that  time,  the  cusiom  at  tlic  Philharmonic, 
when  symphonies  or  overtures  were  performcil,  for 
the  pianoforte  player  to  have  the  ^lore  hc-fore  liim  — 
not  fur  the  f)tiipo^e  of  conihiciino;  from,  lint  that  he 
mij^ht  look  at  it,  and  now  iiml  tiien  jilay  a  li'lle, 
which,  when  it  was  heard,  made  a  very  had  etTeci. 
The  real  Condiictorof  the  concert  was  the  leader  of 
the  violins,  who  pave  the  time  of  each  movement, 
and  now  and  then,  if  he  found  the  orchestra, 
j^ettin^  unstt-ady,  beat  a  bar  or  two  with  his 
how.  But  for  an  orchestra,  at  once  so  numerous 
and  so  much  sprea<l  as  that  of  the  rhilharmonic 
to  f;o  flcrtirately  together  under  such  a  method 
was  impo'^sihlc,  and,  therefore,  in  (>pite  of  the 
ability  of  the  individual  players,  tlie  general  ctT'ect 
was  mueh  worse  than  we  were  areu'-tomed  to  in  (Jcr- 
many.  I  had  mailc  a  resolution  that  if  I  ever  liad  to 
direct  a  concert  in  London,  I  woiihl  make  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  condition  of  ihiniis.  It  w-as  for- 
tunate for  me  that  the  day  I  conducted,  Hies*  was  at 
the  piano,  since  he  wiilin;;lv  consented  to  f;ive  up  the 
score  to  me.  I  placed  myself  with  it  at  a  separate 
desk  in  front  of  the  orehestra,  and  takint;  my  batrin 
from  mv  pocket,  j^ave  the  siL'n  to  be^'in  rehearsal. 
Some  of  the  direcloi-s  wdui  were  present  were  (juito 
fritj;htencd  at  this  innovation,  and  protested  against 
it;  but  I  fjuietcd  them,  and  at  Inst  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  my  experiment.  The  symphonies  and 
overtures  which  we  had  to  rehenr-e  were  well  known 
to  me;  indeed,  I  harl  often  coinhietcd  them  at  home. 
I  was,  therefore,  able  to  yive  the  fi'iufn  wiiliout  hesi- 
tation, and  to  si;.rnal  to  the  wind  instruments  wlien 
to  come  in,  whicli  t:ave  them  a  conruienee  tliey  had 
not  before  possesse<I.  When  the  jierformance  did 
not  please  me,  I  made  bold  to  say  so  as  conrtc'iusly 
as  I  could,  tlKjU'^h  also  (juiie  in  earnest  ;  all  which 
Uies  at  my  re(]uest  translated  to  the  band. 

"Bein^  thus  rouseil  to  nnu-ual  attention,  and  hav- 
ing: the  bars  beat  visibly  befoie  their  eyes,  they  played 
with  a  tire  and  accuracy  which  no  one  Inid  ever  be- 
f(tre  heard.  So  mtich  did  ihi-:  encoiirn^e  them,  tliat 
at  the  end  of  the  tirsr  movement  of  the  sympboHy 
they  loudly  expressed  tlicir  satisfai-tioii  at  the  new 
metliod,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  all  furlhcr  opposi- 
tion on  the  jiart  ot  tlie  directors.  In  the  vocal  niu- 
flic,  also,  which  I  conducted,  at  Kies's  request,  espec- 
inllv  in  the  recitatives,  the  baton  proved  no  less  cfli- 
cacioiis,  since  1  explained  lu-foreliand  the  manner  of 
mv  heat,  and  I  received  many  thanks  frf)m  the  sin;;- 
ers  for  the  exactness  with  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied. 

"So  much  fur  the  ndicarsal.  In  tlie  evening;  tiic 
success  was  even  }xi"<'-i'''''  ihaii  I  had  diircd  ro  hope. 
True,  the  audieni-e  stood  up  ai  first  and  shook  their 
heads  at  tlie  inni>vaiion.  !iut  when  the  music  betraii, 
and  the  orchestra  played  the  well-known  symiihony 
with  nmiccustomed  force  and  precision,  tite  general 
Haiisfaciion  expressed  itself  hy  leni:ihcned  applause 
at  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  victory  of  the 
baton  was  won,  and  from  that  time  forward  no  one 
ever  sal  at  the  piano  duriiij^  a  symphony  or  an  over- 
ture. 

"On  this  same  evening  the  concert-overture  which 
I  had  written  before  leavinjjj  Frankfort,  was  played 
for  the  fir>t  time.  As  it  was  very  much  liked,  the 
IMiilliarmonie  Society  chose  it  as  the  composition, 
which,  accordni};  to  my  contract,  I  had  to  furnish 
them." 

Spohr  travelled  a  jj;reat  ileal  with  his  wife,  Dorette, 
who  plaved  the  harp,  and  was.  indeed,  the  most  re- 
markntde  liarp  player  of  her  day.  They  took  life  in 
<-omf(>rtahie  (Jerman  fashion,  and  occasionally  fell  in 
with  ati  odd  advenimv  or  a  iau;;hable  character. 
Here  is  Spohr's  account  of  one  of  the  latter.  It  was 
not  verv  lonp;  af^ter  Najmlcon's  fall  and  tlie  return  of 
the  Bourbons — whi<di  is  necessary  to  explain  one  or 
two  of  the  allusions  : 

"At  Brussels  we  found  another  jiiiir  of  travellers 
who,  like  ourselves,  played  tlie  harp  atiil  the  violin — 
Mons.  Alexander  Boucher  of  Baris,  and  his  wife.  I 
hiid  heard  a  ^reat  deal  about  him,  and  was  very  de- 
sirous to  make  his  [lersonal  acijunintaiiee.  Boucher 
had  the  reputation  of  bein«;  at  once  an  extra<tnlinary 
player  and  a  fireat  charlatan.  He  was  very  much 
like  tlie  Kmperor  Napoleon,  both  in  face  and  fi;;ure, 
a  resemblance  which  he  did  everythinj;  in  his  power 
to  turn  to  aceoutit.  lie  hud  practised  the  Kmpeior's 
way  of  wearin;;  his  hat  and  takiii}:;  snufl'  till  he  had 
them  ([uite  to  perfection.  When  he  was  on  one  of 
his  artistic  tours  and  came  to  a  town  where  he  was 
not  known,  he  used  to  present    himself  in   Imperial 

•  ''ThpdparoM  Ferdinand  himself,  Bpethoven's  li^hcr  guUr 
Rirs,  wlio  had  been  ^etriel  in  Lomjou  iiiice  1S13.  aud  knew  a 
thing  or  two  in  a  small  waj." 


fashion  on  the  public  promenade  or  in  the  theatre,  to 
make  people  look  at  him  and  "^et  himself  tnlked 
about ;  in  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  spread  a  rep(nt 
that  he  was  persecuted  by  the  authorities  and  driven 
out  of  the  countrv  on  account  of  his  likeness  to  Na- 
poleon, and  because  he  kept  their  beloved  Kmperor 
before  the  eves  of  the  people.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
told  that  in  Lille  he  announced  his  last  concert  in 
these  words  :— 'An  unfortunate  likeness  forces  me  to 
expatriate  myself.  I  shall,  therefore,  before  fiuiitini: 
my  beloved  country,  t^ive  one  farewell  etmcert.'  The 
same  announcement  contains  the  foilowin;::  [)rccious 
piece  of  elap-trnp  :— 'I  shall  play  the  famous  concer- 
to of  Viotti  in  K  minor,  for  my  performance  of  which 
I  am  called  in  Paris  'The  Alexander  of  the  Violin.' 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  calling;  on  Mons.  Boucher, 
wdien  he  anticipated  me  by  himself  arriviiiix.  He  be- 
sont^ht  me  with  j^reat  civility  to  assist  in  the  arrani^e- 
ment  of  my  concerto,  ami  makin;;  allowance  for  his 
coneeit,  behaved  Iiimselfin  a  verv  pleasaTit  way.  He 
introduced  us  to  several  musical  fimilies,  who  invited 
us  to  their  parlies,  by  which  we  had  the  opjmrtnnity 
of  hearinj;  the  Bouchers.  They  both  displayed  a 
^reat  deal  of  execution,  but  llieir  music  was,  without 
exception,  [uior,  wretched  stuff — possibly  of  Bouih- 
er's  own  coinpoNilion,  thoui^h  this  I  eannot  lecollect. 
At  the  beirinnint:  he  phiycd  a  ([uartet  of  Haydn,  but 
introduced  into  it  sucli  a  (jnantity  of  ina[iproi)riate 
and  tasteless  ornamentation  as  to  destroy  all  my 
pleasure. 

Ti  was  curious  to  see  how  he  allowed  hJR  wife  to 
wait  upon  him.  When  lie  sat  down  at  the  violin 
desk,  she  asked  him  for  the  key  of  the  liddle  case, 
utdoeked  It,  brought  him  the  tiildle,  then  went  back 
for  the  bow.  rubbed  it  with  the  rosin,  put  out  the  mu- 
sic on  the  desk,  and,  last  of  all,  sat  down  by  him  to 
turn  over.  On  the  other  hand,  when  uc  were  asked 
to  plav,  the  piftccss  was  exactly  tho  reverse  ;  for  I 
not  only  fetched  my  own  instrument,  hut  also  pot 
my  wife's  harp  out  of  the  box.  brou;:ht  it  to  the  place 
where  the  music  was  to  be,  and  tuned  it — all  which, 
in  the  other  case,  was  done  by  Mme.  Boucher.  The 
reason  whv  1  lutictl  ilio  liarp  was  not  only  t(»  save 
mv  wife  the  trouble,  but  also  lliat  I  mii^lit  jnil  it  into 
pcrfecilv  pure  temperametit,  which  every  one  kn<>ws 
is  not  soeasv.  We  played  one  of  our  brilliant  duets 
and  txot  ^reat  applause.  Boucher  seemed  pnrticn- 
larlv  deli;;hted  with  my  plavin^^,  in  which,  I  believe, 
he  was  sincere;  for,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  wdiieh 
he  cave  me  to  tlie  Baron  d'Assi^nies,  of  Lille,  and 
which  the  Barou  afterwards  showed  me  as  a  curiosi- 
ty, lie  spoke  of  my  phiyin;t  as  f  illows  : — 'In  fuet,  if  I 
am  as  they  say,  the  Najioleon  of  the  violin,  Mr.  Sj>ohr 
is  quite  its  Morcau.'  " 

From  Brussels  the  Spohrs  went  to  Lille,  where 
their  success  was  no  less  fj^ratifyin;.:. 

.  .  .  "After  my  concert  I  went  at  (nice  to  Herr 
VoL'cl,  who  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  liest 
violin  player  in  Lille,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Di- 
lettante Concerts.  lie  was  not  at  home  when  I  call- 
ed, but  Mine.  Vo;;el  received  me  very  kindlv.  As 
soon  as  I  mentioned  my  name  her  face  lighted  up, 
and  she  asked  ca«:erly  if  I  was  the  composer  of  the 
Sondto — hnmniinf^  one  of  the  subjects.  I  laii^rhed, 
an<i  said  I  was.  on  which  she  fell  on  my  neck,  in 
thorouL'h  Kreneh  style,  and  cried  out.  'How  delitxht- 
ed  my  husband  will  ho.  for  he's  (piitc  mad  about  vour 
Xnni'w.'y  1  had  hardly  L'ot  hack  to  the  hotel,  when 
Vo^el  himself  appeareil  with  beamini;  countenance, 
and  welcomed  me  as  an  old  friend.  In  the  house  of 
thc-e  amiable  people  we  jiassed  rnany  a  happv  tioiir  ; 
we  also  ^'ave  a  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Dilettatite 
Societv,  which  Vo;.;el  arranged  for  us.  and  where, 
after  tlie  Sondln  was  encoied.  its  com[)oser  fiail  to 
plav  before  the  wdiole  of  the  members.  The  ap- 
plause, at  our  united  performances,  was  so  tremen- 
dous, that  we  had  there  and  then  to  ^w  the  day  for  a 
second  conccrr.  Some  musical  people  from  the 
nei^liborint;  town  of  Douay,  who  had  cotnc  ovi-r  for 
the  concert,  invittd  us  there  in  the  name  of  the  mu- 
sical societv  of  I)ouay,  and  {guarantied  us  a  sale  of 
400  tickets  at  5  francs  each.  .  .  .  We  played  almost 
every  day  at  some  firivafe  party  or  other,  which  jrave 
me  an  excellent  opportuniiy  of  perforinin;:  all  my 
cjuartets  and  quintets,  as  well  as  my  composition  for 
the  harp,  to  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  amateurs.  At 
these  soirtfes  one  was  sure  to  hear  some  t-'ood  thin^  or 
other  about  Bouclier.  ()n  one  occasion,  he  was 
plavinjx  a  quartet,  and  somethitii;  seemed  to  him  to 
po  wront;  ;  on  which  he  suddenly  stoppeii,  and,  with- 
out taking:  the  least  notice  of  the  other  players,  bejran 
repeating;  the  passaL'e  over  and  over,  saying:  to  liim- 
self,  'That  was  not  right;  now  then,  Bouclier.  once 
more!"  The  concdusion  of  his  second  concert  was 
also  extremely  funny.  The  last  piece  in  the  pro- 
[;ramme  was  a  rondo  of  his  own  composition,  played 
bv  himself,  at  the  end  of  whieh  there  was  an  extem- 
pore cadence.  At  the  rehearsal,  he  bci^fied  the  ama- 
teurs 10  come  in  /o;;cwith  the  Tatii  after  the  shakes 


in  the  cadence,  when  he  should  t^ive  the  si^^nal  by 
stamping;  with  his  foot.  The  concert,  however,  wns 
Ioml;^.  and  it  was  very  late  before  the  rouHn  came  on, 
so  that  the  amateurs  were,  prohablv,  in  want  of  their 
suppers.  Bouclier  put  forth  all  his  stretiL'th  in  ihe 
cadence,  and  as  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  never  going 
to  end,  some  of  the  players  put  their  instruments  into 
the  cases  and  left  the  room.  This  was  irresistil)le, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  the 
orchestra.  Boucher  was  too  much  occupied  to  no. 
tice  wdiat  was  ^TO'ig  "^n.  f'O  "t  the  be^innin'.;  of  the 
shakes  he  lifted  his  foot  to  ;;ive  the  promise<l  stamp. 
When  became  to  the  end  of  them,  and  his  foot  de- 
scended, he  was,  of  <'ourse,  in  certain  expectation  of 
the  forte  of  the  band  and  of  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. Imagine  his  astonishment  when  he  heard  noth- 
ing; but  the  noise  of  his  own  footfall.  He  looked 
wildly  round  ami  saw  the  deserted  desks.  But  the 
audience,  who  had  been  all  alonp  watchin«:  for  this 
moment,  broke  into  peals  of  lauixhter,  in  wdiicdi, 
wdiether  he  liked  it  or  not,  Boucher  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  join." 


Heinrich  Schuetz. 

This  eminent  musician  was  horn  m  the  year  L'>Sfi, 
at  KoHirii/..  a  village  on  liie  rivtn-  LUier  in  VoiLzhr- 
land.  His  ;:randfiiher  wns  a  privy  cotincillor,  and 
his  father  a  huri;omaster  of  Wei'i-erifels.  In  I  JOU  he 
was  introduced  to  the  (^ount  Balatiiie  .Moriiz  at  his 
court  of  Hesse-Cassel,  ami  was  by  the  direction  of 
that  prince  instructed  in  lant:ua<res  and  the  arts. 
Havin;^  ])erfected  Iiimselfin  the  rinlimcnis  of  litera- 
ture, he  wns  admitted  into  the  universitv  of  Marhurt;, 
to  studv  the  law.  In  this  he  made  ^rent  [noficiencv; 
but  hi.<  patron,  findiii;;  tliai  he  had  an  iiivincil)le  pro 
I)cnsity  to  mu.-'ic,  LTcnerously  offered  to  take  him  from 
the  university,  and  at  his  own  expense  to  jilace  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Johannes  Gabrielli,  at  that  time 
a  celebrated  musieiaii  at  Vetiiec.  Schiii/,  acconiin:;- 
ly  went  to  Venice,  and  continucil  there  until  the 
death  of  his  master  in  1012.  He  tlien  retunn  d  to 
Ilesse-Casscl,  when  the  Count  Palatine  settleil  on 
him  an  annual  pension  of  two  liundrcd  guilders.  In 
lf)'J8.  havini;  a  desire  to  revisit  Italy,  lie  obtained 
permission  ft)r  that  purpose  ;  and  during  his  abode 
in  Venice,  or  the  year  following,  he  piiltlislied  a  col- 
lection of  motets.  He  then  went  to  resiih-  nt  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  UMii  was  m;ide  director  of  the  music 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  wlii<h  city  he  dic-d  in 
1G72.  He  compttse'l  and  puhlislied  tnany  noble 
works,  eliicflv  coTisi>iing  of  saerol  music  for  voices. 
He  introiiuced,  in  many  of  them,  the  new  forms  of 
song,  viz..  the  recitative  atid  air,  duet  ancl  trio,  as 
well  as  an  imlependcnt.  if  not  continuous,  inslrumeii- 
tal  accompaniment.  He  aNo  attemjited  the  Orato- 
rio style,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  that  branch 
of  art  in  (ierinany.  These  pieces  deserve  notice,  and 
are  as  ftdlows  :  "The  History  of  our  Lord's  Uesur- 
rection,"  "The  seven  words  of  our  Saviour,"  "St. 
Paul,"  and  "The  Bassjon  according;  to  the  Four 
Kvangclists."  This  latter  he  considered  his  cA//'  d'- 
(rune.  Si-hiilz's  only  se<'ular  piece  was  his  opera 
"Daphne,"  the  first  in  Germany,  performed  in  lf>'27 
on  the  occasion  of  a  princely  wedding  at  Torgau.  It 
was  composed  to  Opitz's  translation  of  Kinnccini's 
poem.  Thus  we  find  in  Scluitz  an  artist  ot  great 
and  varied  pr)wcrs.  who,  though  almost  forgotten  at 
the  present  day.  was  by  his  contemporaries  not  inapt- 
ly called  the  "Father  of  Gentian  Music." — London 
Choir. 


The  Autograph  of  Handel's  *'Messiah." 

We  tiike  the  followiii;;  from  an  article,  by  Mr  Jo-* 
seph  Bennett,  in  the  August  number   of  Murmd/im's 
Md'fazine  : 

"This  ^fr.•i<i^'^f^  score  is  an  oppressively  suggestive 
volume;  iiiving  rise  to  thoughts  bunh-nsome  from 
their  number  and  interest,  and  tantalizing  from  the 
ditlicultv  of  selecting  whieh  first  to  entertain.  Choos- 
ing at  random,  one  may  begin  by  speculating  as  to 
wdiere  and  under  what  circiimstanees,  Handel  got 
through  the  work  of  writing  its  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  in  twenty-three  dnys.  On  these  points, 
nnhap[)ily,  history  says  but  little.  Still  more  unhap- 
pilv,  no  gossipping  diarist  like  Fepvs,  or  admiring 
friend  like  Boswell,  atones  for  the  otlicial  chronicler's 
neglect.  Hence  the  (piestion  has  become  a  hone  of 
contention,  and  biographers  have  worried  each  other 
over  it  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  claims  of  "Mr.  Jennyng's 
house  at  Gopsal"  as  a^rainst  those  of  the  nwlropolis, 
because,  without  additional  evidence,  no  amount  of 
discussion  could  settle  the  matter.  Let  me  confess, 
however,  to  a  fondness  for  believing  that  the  M'S.<ink 
was  written  in  the  quiet  Leicester-hire  mansion. 
Ons  likes  to  think  of  Hnndel.  iifier  t'  (^  crn-d  -rvii'_r. 
gles  and  buier  disappointments  ui  his   Loi.don    i.tL-, 
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spcndiiif^  \hv.  fr"l<l(Mi  iluys  of  iiiiliinin  iiiiiid  rlio  pcMfo 
jind  rcposi!  (il'tlin  coiimrv  :   workiiiir  miiiilcrnipledlv 

Mt   Ins    ■Jll'Mt    iMsk    lIlC    Wlliic    Wil.h    !l||    till!    I' U 1 1 1  U  S  i  11  Sill    SO 

li;i|>p\'  :i  cliaii^:!!  w(mh!  cxrild.  llihlcr  such  circiim- 
siMiiccs,  i,\u:  (Mil  ImlC  iiii(Ii'r.>t:in'I  llu!  siisdiiiiiMi  iiumi- 
t:il  imii  ))li_vsii':il  (.'Icvalion  \vlii<-li  iilono  ri-'inK'ii'iI  his 
iHxnlyihrue  iliiys'  hihiir  jiossilile.  To  iiiiiif;iii('  lliiit, 
hioken  in  spirit,  ami  worn  in  liody  nnil  niinil,  he 
wioU',  the  .T/r,ss/V//i  in  liis  rjinilon  Ioil<;inp,  iiiiiid  the 
inlciriiptioiis  iiml  distractions  of  town,  is  to  accred- 
it him  witli  superhuman  power.  I  prefer  fo  si-e,  in 
Iho  M.S.  Iiel'oio  me — prnoC  to  the  contrary  heint,' 
waiiiinj,'' — the  rc^nlt  of  II  uidel's  rilliycjiiilnra  in  llmt 
meinoralile  aiilumn  of  1711. 

"I!nt  wherever  tlie  maniLscript  was  written,  its  snh- 
seipient  hisiory  is  plain  ennn(;h.  On  his  di'athlied, 
llaiidel  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presentiment  of 
fiitiiic  renown,  ami,  under  its  inlliienee,  he  determin- 
ed upon  leaving  all  his  manuscripts  in  charge  of  the 
Univeisity  of  Oxford.  They  had,  linwever,  been 
jnoinised  to  his  favorite  pnpil  Sinitli,  who  refased 
.£.3,000  rather  than  release  the  dyine'  composer  from 
Ills  bond.  Into  Smith's  lumds  they  aceor(linL;ly 
passed  ;  and  next  into  those  of  Geortre  III.,  thus  he- 
eomint;  an  heirloom  —  not  the  least  precious— of  the 
Knelish  Crown.  If  all  accounts  he  true,  the  lod^inc; 
of  the  collection  in  Bnekin(.'ham  Palace  is  as  unsafe 
to  the  iMSS.  as  it  is  diserciliiable  to  those  in  whose 
ehar(;e  they  are  plaeeil.  Ten  years  ayo  an  enihnsi- 
asiic  hiographcr,  M.  Victor  Sehcelcher, 'thus  wrote  : 
— 'IJinicd  in  a  sort  of  private  office,  and  still  kept  in 
its  poor  original  binding,  it  (tlie  eolleetion)  is  con- 
cealed from  all  the  world  ;  and  I  may  sav  that,  if  I 
were  the  Qneen,  I  should  have  those  precious  vol- 
umes hound  in  crimson  velvet,  monnteil  with  gold, 
and  I  should  have  a  beautiful  caliinet  to  hold  ihcm, 
which  should  he  surmounted  by  Koiibilliac's  fine 
bust,  and  supported  by  four  statues  of  white  marble, 
representing  Sncied  and  Profane  music,  Moral  Cour- 
age and  Honesty.  This  I  should  place  in  the  throne- 
room  of  my  palace,  proclaiming  by  this  means  to 
every  one  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  jewels 
of  the  English  Crown.'  M.  Seliadcher's  dream  has 
not  yet  been  even  distantly  realized.  The  'sort  of 
private  office'  was  described  the  other  dav,  as  being 
over  a  stable,  unguarded,  and  with  its  inestimable 
contents  liable  to  a  thousand  miseliances.  Is  it  too 
much  to  Iiope  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  gra- 
ciously permitted  the  Sai'reil  Harmonic  Society  to 
photo-lithograph  the  Mfssiah,  will  yet  more  gracious- 
ly place  Handel's  eighty-seven  volumes  in  the  safe 
custody  of  our  National  Museum  '? 

"It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel's  char- 
acter from  the  volume  under  notice.  We  mav  laugh 
at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise  their  abili- 
ty to  tell  us  all  about  ourselves  'on  receipt  of  our  own 
handwriting,'  hut  they  have  merely  pushed  a  truth 
far  enough  to  make  it  ridiculous.  This  lifrssinh 
score  is  a  ease  in  proof.  One  does  not  want  special 
powers  to  describe  the  kind  of  man  who  filled  its 
pages;  while  the  impressions  conveyed  agree  in  eve- 
ry instance  with  the  statements  of  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  Handel's  personal  acquaintance.  The 
changeable  mood  of  the  composer,  for  example,  is 
accurately  reflected  in  his  manuscript.  Atone  time 
he  writes  calmly,  and  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
neatness  as  he  is  capable  of  making.  At  another,  he 
seems  to  have  a  rush  of  ideas  with  which  his  pen  can- 
not keep  pace,  though  it  flies  over  the  paper  at  speed, 
and  by  no  means  siamls  upon  the  order  of  its  going. 
x\l  another,  it  is  plain  that  lie  labors  hard,  grows 
fiercely  impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes  hii^ic  ink- 
strokes  through  them,  or  else  smears  them  with  bis 
finger  after  the  fashion  subsecpienily  ado|ited  by  Mr. 
Samiiel  Weller.  No  equable,  self-contained  musi- 
cian couM  have  produced  the  I\t(ssiiih  manuscript. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  quick  to  feel,  and  bv  no  means 
scrupulous  about  manifesting  all  lie  felt.  No  less 
evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless  habits. 
Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  Handel  worr\ing  himself  over  a  re- 
fractory neckcloth,  or  severe  with  his  tailor  because 
of  an  impeif'eit  tit.  A  more  untidy  manuscript  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are  free  from 
blots  and  smears  that  one  is  driven  to  suppose  that 
the  master,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  scattered  ink 
about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of  pen- 
knife uLirks  as  a  banker's  ledger.  Mistakes,  great  or 
small,  are  either  crossed  ami  recrossed,  or  swallowed 
up  in  blackness  according  to  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment. Something,  too,  of  his  physical  personality 
can  he  gathered  from  the  writing.  It  must  have 
been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such  coarse,  rude 
characters.  No  quill  could  account  by  itself  for  notes 
with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunting.  The  ^f<s- 
sinh  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  bnrly  Saxon.  It  reflects  his 
physique  not  less  faiihfully  "than  the  splendor  of  his 
genius. 


"Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  tliis,  and  more 
that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction  of  the 
^■olume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the  Alrssiah 
as  that  imimntal  work  first  sprang  from  its  compos- 
er's brain.  Conscimis  of  the  importance  of  his  sa- 
cred oratorio,  llimdel  ex|)cnded  upon  it  a  good  deal 
of  loving  care  ;  touching  and  re-toiicliing  so  long  as 
anything  .seemed  deficient.  By  help  ui' \hc farsimile, 
het'ore  us,  every  change  thus  made  can  now  he  noted; 
we  are  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of  the  mighty  ma- 
gii'ian,  and  can  learn  the  |u<)cesses  by  which  his  re- 
sults wenr  produced.  I>ut  no  sooner  is  the  volume 
opened  than  we  are  astounded  at  the  little  alteration 
Ilandcl  thought  it  necessary  to  make.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  unexampleil  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
was  thrown  off',  and  the  fact  that  Handel  liad  a  habit 
of  writing  without  pre-arranged  ideas,  the  coiTipIetc- 
ness  of  his  original  dr;ift  would  he  incredible  but  for 
the  testimony  of  the  MS,  Nor  is  our  astonishment 
lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  Ilandcl,  as  was  his 
custom,  used  over  again  some  of  his  old  material. 
After  making  full  allowance  on  this  head,  the  work 
still  remains  a  memorable  example  of  perfection 
from  the  birth,  and  more  than  anything  else  deserves 
to  be  called  the  Pallas  of  music." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  showing, 
by  help  of  illustrations  in  mnsic  type,  how  far  the 
j1/<WnA  of  Handtd's  first  thoughts  differed  from  the 
j\Jess)ah  of  his  second. 


Musical  Doings  in  Holland- 

The  thirty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the  "Maat- 
schappy  tot  Bevorderung  der  Toonkunst,"  or  "Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  the  Musical  Art,"  was 
lately  held  at  Amsterdam.  Keference  has  already 
been  made  in  our  columns  to  tliis  society,  and  the 
reader  mav,  perhaps,  be  interested  by  the  following 
short  sketch,  given  at  the  meeting,  of  its  doings  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  Association  consists,  at  the  present  time,  of 
thirteen  Branch  Associations,  with  a  total  of  2,082 
active  members,  of  whom  115  are  musicians  of  repu- 
tation. It  has  conse(|uentIv  increased  by  about  160 
members  in  the  vear.  Out  of  the  so-called  "Artists' 
Fund,"  which  has  now  reached  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble sum  of  31, 000  gilders,  twelve  pensions  were  paid 
during  the  past  year,  and  about  1,200  gilders  have 
been  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  library  of  the  Association  consists  of 
some  2,000  musical  compositions  and  works  on  mu- 
sic, which  are  at  the  service  of  the  Branch  Associa- 
tions, for  the  pnrjioses  of  study  and  performance.  It 
contains,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  vocal  and  or- 
chestral parts  for  grand  performances,  3-t  oratorios, 
14  masses  and  requiems  ;  67  great,  and  59  smaller, 
sacred  vocal  works  ;  34  operas  :  40  symphonies  ;  and 
91  overtures.  The  above  comprise,  of  course,  the 
most  important  productions  of  old  and  living  mas- 
ters. The  entire  contents  of  the  library  are  carefully 
registered  in  catalogues,  of  wdiich  a  number  are  dis- 
tiibnted  among  the  members  of  each  Brancii  Associ- 
ation at  a  low  price.  The  accounts  published  at  the 
last  meeting  jiroved  the  exceedingly  prosperous  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Association.  Besides  the  "Ar- 
tists' Fund"  already  mentioned,  the  "Keserve  Fund" 
possesses  a  capital  of  56.000  gilders,  while  there  is, 
thirdly,  the  "Mnsical  Festival  Fund,"  with  2S.900 
gilders,  representing  altogether  a  total  capital  of 
115,900  gilders  This  \ary  satisfactory  state  of 
things  enabled  the  committee,  during  the  past  year, 
to  vole  about  1,000  gilders  for  additions  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  about  1.400  gilders  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Musical  Festival  held  at  Arnheim  in 
1867, — How  classical  a  course  is  followed  by  the  As- 
sociation is  again  evidenced  by  the  grand  perform- 
ances of  the  past  year.  Among  the  works  produced 
we  find  compositions  bv  Bargiel,  Beethoven,  I\Tax 
Brueh  (2),  Niels  Gad»(4),  Grimm  (2),  Handel  (3), 
Haydn  (3),  Heinze,  Hoi  (2),  Mendelssohn  (5),  Mo- 
zart (3),  Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr,  and  Weber. 
One  fact  highly  honorable  to  the  Association  is  that 
wdien  it  performs  works  by  living  composers,  it  for- 
wards, unsolicited,  ivhat  it  deems  a  proper  sum,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  discerns  them  an  honorary  prize. 
Seven  composers  were  remuner.ated  in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Would  that  the  Associations  in 
other  countries  took  this  course  as  a  model,  and  thus 
contributed  their  share  towards  enabling  the  creative 
composer  to  command  a  material  independence  I'e- 
sembling,  at  least  in  a  slight  degree,  that  which  only 
the  virtuoso  can  at  present  achieve.  During  the 
meeting,  the  prizes  were  asvarded  for  the  various  sub- 
jects proposed  at  the  previous  general  meeting. 
Among  them  was  a  prize  for  a  catalogue  of  the  emi- 
nent musicians  and  writers  on  music,  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  born  in  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  who  lived  there,  together  with    an    account 


of  all  that  is  known  respecting  their  lives  and  works. 
A  paper,  written  by  a  German,  and  bearing  the  mot- 
to, "Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,"  was  sent  in  on  this  su  )- 
jcct,  and  a  sum  of  200  gilders  was  awarded  lo  the  au- 
thor, though  he  was  not  considered  lo  have  treated 
his  subject  as  satisfiietorilv  as  he  might  have  treated 
it.  Furthermore,  the  meeting  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commtltec  800  gilders  to  he  employed,  during 
the  coming  yetir,  in  promoting  .  1,  Choral  song;  2, 
Folks  song,  and  espei-ially  school-song;  3,  The  edu- 
cation of  young  artists  ;  and  4,  In  awarding  honor- 
ary prizes  lo  living  composers.  Whim  we  add  that 
the  "Maatschappy  tot  Bevorderung  der  Toonkunst" 
entertains  the  notion  of  erecting  in  Amsterdam,  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  extends  througluiut  the  entire  country,  a 
grand  building  of  their  own,  for  the  general  meet- 
ing and  musical  festivals,  we  think  we  shall  satisfac- 
torily show  that  the  Association  has  again  given  signs 
of  healthy  vitality.  In  the  interest  of  art,  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  we  trust  this  admirable  institution 
may  continue  vigorously  to  flourish. — Miis.  11  orW. 


usinil  C'Orrespnhnte. 


Glouce.ster,  F,ngl.\nd,  Sept.  11. — Before  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  "Gloucester  Musical  Festival" 
which  ended  to-day,  I  will  furnish  your  readers  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin  and  object,  and  to  this  end 
I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Committee's 
programme  of  general  arrangements  : 

"The?e  Muoic  Meetings  were  originally  established  to  raise 
Funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^Vidows  and  Orphans  of  Poorer 
Clergjy  within  the  Dioceses  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford; aided  by  the  Diocesan  Clerical  Charities,  the  proceeds 
have,  of  late  years,  averaged  to  each  Widow,  Twenty  Pound", 
and  to  each  Orphan,  Fifteen.  That  such  institutions  stand  in 
need  of  immediate  encouragement  is  unhappily  too  manifest 
from  the  present  number  of  Applicants, — more  than  Eighteen 
Orphans,  and  Fourteen  Widows  ;  while  the  necessity  of  future 
support  is  equallv  evident  from  the  positive  fact  that  there  are 
within  the  three  Dioceses,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seven 
Benefices  having  an  Income  below  £100  per  annum. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  funds  in 
question  are  the  direct  result  of  the  festiv.als,  for  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  incurred  ;  but  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  direct  outlay  is  guarantied 
by  certain  gentlemen  (now  106  in  number)  who  are 
called  "responsible  Stewards,"  so  that  all  donations, 
in  response  to  the  strong  appeal  which  is  made  at 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  after  e;  ch  performance,  go 
intact  to  the  fund. 

These  festivals  are  held  annually  in  rotation  at  the 
towns  of  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester  ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  week  (the  145th  meet- 
ing of  the  three  choirs)  occupied  four  days:  from 
Tuesday,  September  8th,  to  Friday  tlie  11th,  inclu- 
sive. 

The  singers  engaged  for  this  occasion  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Miles.  Tieijens,  Liebhart  ami  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  soprano  ;  Mme.  Sainton-Dolhy  and  Jllles. 
Sandrina  and  Diasdil,  contraltos;  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Vernon  Kigby,  tenors  ;  with  Jlessrs. 
Lewis  Thomas  and  Santley,  basses.  The  chorus, 
250  strong,  was  made  up  of  singers  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  choirs  in  England,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Smith.  The  orchestra, 
numbering  70,  included  some  of  the  best  performers 
in  England,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  the 
programme  one  of  the  best  which  could  be  offered. 

The  credit  of  making  these  arrangements  belongs 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  who  was  not  only 
musical  manager  but  also  conductor  of  the  perform- 
ances, which  were  held,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  at  the  Shire  Hal!  in  the 
evening. 

The  Festival  began  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  with 
special  Service  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  sermon,  in 
aid  of  the  Charity,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Lysons,  Kural 
Dean.  The  music  en  this  occasion  included  Rogers' 
Service  in  D,  and  Bach's  "Blessing  and  Glory." 
Among  the  Services  for  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  were  Gibbons,  (in  F),  Tr.avers  (in  F)  and  a 
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Cliant  Service  hy  S.  S.  Wesley,  with  antlioms  by  J. 
S.  Bach,  Prof.  Oakley  and  the  Elder  Wesley.  The 
morning  concert  bc;,'iiii  at  1.30  P.M.  with  selections 
from  the  "Creation,"  compri.sing  the  most  etlective 
choruses  and  airs  contained  in  that  Oratorio.  The 
solo  parts  were  Rung  liy  Mile.  Tiljens,  with  Messrs. 
Sims  Reeves  and  Santley.  Then  came  selections 
from  S.  Wesley's  setting  of  the  lllth  Psalm  ("Con- 
fitehor  tibi")  with  the  soli  by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby, 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby.  Then  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  (the 
first  of  the  two  written  by  liim),  wiih  the  same  solo- 
ists ;  and  finally  Menrlclssohn's  42nd  Psalm  :  "As  the 
hart  pants."  As  I  was  not  in  attendance  until 
Wednesday  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  first  day  of  the  Festival,  except  to 
say  that  the  programme  of  the  evening  concert  in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's  Overture  "The  Hebrides"  and 
the  Finale  from  the  first  act  of  "T^orcley." 

Wednesday  morning  wasilcvoled  to  the  Elijnh, 
an  Oratorio  ever  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that,  since  its  first  performance, 
at  Birniiiigham  in  1847,  when  it  was  directed  by  the 
composer  himself,  it  has  never  Iicen  more  successful- 
ly jirodiiced  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  part 
of  the  Proidiet  was,  of  course,  allotted  to  the  great 
baritone,  Santley,  and  the  other  parts  were  sustained 
by  Mile.  Tiljens,  Mme.  Dolby,  Miss  Wynne,  Mile. 
Liehhart,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  ^lessrs.  Rigby  and 
Thomas.  I  have  not  space  to  partieulari/.e,  and  can 
only  say  tlint  tho.se  parts  that  fell  to  Mr.  Ueeves  were 
sung  in  a  manner  which  probably  could  not  lie  equal- 
ed by  any  other  singer  in  the  world,  and  that  the  air 
"O  rest  in  the  fiOrd,"  when  rendeicil  by  Mme.  Sain- 
ton-Dolby, became  a  revelation. 

The  tenor  solos,  in  part  first, were'sustained  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby.  a  young  singer  of  great  promise  and 
ability,  who  acquitted  himself  splendidly  throughout 
the  entire  Festival.  The  selections  for  llio  evening 
included  Mendelssohn's  "ICrste  WdlpHri/is  Nnclit," 
Spolir's  Xo7ii'thi  in  F  for  string  and  wind  iustruincnis, 
Beethoven's  C-niinor  Symphony,  and  a  number  of 
songs  by  Beetbnvcn,  Spohr,  Sullivan,  Abt,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Mendelssohn  seems  to  have,  originallv,  composed 
the  music  to  Goethe's  ballad  of  the  "Fir<t  Walpur- 
gis  night"  in  February,  1S31,  while  at  Rome;  but 
was  probably  dissatisfied  with  his  effort  at  that  time, 
— at  any  rate  we  bear  uo  more  of  it  until  IS42,  when 
it  was  re-written  at  Leipzig,  and  finally  published  in 
lS4.t.  The  overture,  depicting  the  gradual  transi- 
tion from  Winter  to  Spring,  is  i'ollowcd  by  a  tenor 
solo  and  chorus  of  women's  voices, — 

"Now  May  u^ain 
nroiik'.s  wiiitfr's  chain," 

after  wbirb  the  scene  cliangcs  to  the  Ilariz  mountains 
and  the  awful  rites  of  the  Druids. 

Spolir's  \ninito, — ]ilayed  so  often  in  London — was 
capitally  performed,  although,  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  programme,  the  repeats  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments were  omitted.  The  C-minor  Symphony  suf- 
fered from  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list,  and 
neither  the  performers  nor  the  few  hearers  who  re- 
mained in  the  Ilall  were  in  the  humor  to  enjoy  it. 
[Wc  should  think  it  winild  have  been  a  great  relief 
after  so  much  Spohr  ! — Ed.] 

Jfr.  Arthur  Sullivan  is  rapidly,  and  descrvedlv, 
acijuiring  ft  ver}'  high  repntaiion  as  a  composer  of 
ballads.  lie  seems  to  hava  eainjlit  the  ti  no  secret  of 
bis  art,  which  is  to  fitijrjcxl  much  that  lies  beyond 
what  be  would  describe  :  and  his  songs  therefore, 
though  full  of  tenderness  and  passi(m,  are  never 
"sentimental."  Moreover,  hencver  forgets  that,  in 
this  instance,  music  only  helps  to  expound, with  deep- 
er meaning,  the  thought  embodied  in  the  poem.  The 
two  ballads  given  on  this  occasion  were  "Oh,  sweet 
and  fair"  (Mme.  Sainton-Dolby),  and  a  new  song, 
"So  'lis,  O  my  love,  my  love  '."  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves), 
tlie  composer  accompanying  at  the  piano  in    both  in- 


stances. The  second  is  liy  far  the  better  of  the  two 
songs,  and  Mr.  Reeves,  in  spite  of  bis  well-known 
antipathy  to  encores,  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The 
worils  are  Jean  Ingelow's. 

The  performance  of  Thursilay  was  unprecedented 
in  length,  and  six  consecutive  hours  of  Oratorio  were 
rendered  the  more  tedious  by  the  fact  that  the  list 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  excerpts  and  disconnected 
passages,  from  various  composers,  having  nothing 
whatever  in  common  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  evening  concert  occupied  more  than 
three  hours,  to  enable  you  to  admire  the  unflinching 
heroism  of  the  musicians,  which  was  eijualled  only  Iiy 
the  Spartan  endurance  of  those  hearers  who  remained 
until  the  last  note  was  sounded.  The  programme 
began  with  a  selection  of  pieces  from  Spohr's  Orato- 
rio "iJes  Ifeilantls  Irtztc  ituwlfn"  (or  "Calvary") 
opening  with  the  overture  in  C  minor  (as  unlike 
Spohr  as  anything  which  can  well  be  imagined), 
followed  by  that  beautiful  and  restful  chorus,  "Gen- 
tle night,  O  descend  !"  The  other  pieces  were  the 
trio  ".Tcsus  heavenly  Master,"  sung  hy  Mile.  Titjens, 
Mile.  Drasdil  and  Mme.  Salnton-Dolby,  (the  violins 
in  tho  accompaniment  being  played  with  muted 
strings)  ;  tlie  air  with  chorus,  "Though  all  thy 
friends  prove  faithless,"  (solo  by  Mile.  Titjens),  and 
ast  of  all  the  Chorus,  "Beloved  Lord,  thine  eyes  we 
close. 

Then  came  a  very  long  selection  from  llerr  Jo- 
seph Rudolph  Schachner's  Oratorio,  "Israel's  return 
from  Babylon,"  comprising  a  nninhcr  of  Choruses, 
Airs,  Quartets  and  Ducts.  Ilerr  Schachner  in  per- 
son wielded  the  baton.  Oratorio  at  the  best  is  per- 
haps not  the  most  interesting  of  all  forms  of  compo- 
sition, and  when  it  becomes  a  mere  repetition  of 
backneved  themes  and  threadbare  motives,  the  etlect 
is  far  from  gratifying.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  do  no 
act  of  injustice  to  Herr  Schachner  when  1  say  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  had  his  work  been  omit- 
ted from  the  list.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  came 
the  wonderful  " T.vhrii mmi"  of  Jlendelssohn,  which  I 
one  never  hears  without  a  regret  that  tlie  composer  | 
did  not  live  to  accomplisli  the  two  other  -ivorks  of 
this  kind  which  he  Iiad  in  mind. 

This  great  Sinfonin  Cantiiln,  wliich  was  given 
without  mutilation,  gained  ailditional  beauty  from 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The 
Svmphonv  at  the  Iieginning  was  jilaycd  with  tho 
greatest  vigor  and  spirit,  while,  in  t)ie  vocal  parts, 
each  singer  seemed  to  desire  that  not  tho  least  shade 
of  the  comjioser's  thought  should  he  neglected  or 
forgotlen.  The  soloists  were  Mile.  Liehhart  and  Mr. 
Sims  Ivcoves,  whose  reading  of  that  well-known  p.as- 
sagc,  "We  called  through  the  darkness  :  'Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  pass  ?  '  "  was  unapproachable. 

The  Overture  to  Handel's  "Samson"  followed  by 
a  selection  of  no  less  than  .39  pieces  from  that  Ornto- 
lio  came  last,  and  received  full  justice  with  Jlr.  Sims 
Reeves  as  "Samson,"  Mr.  Santley  as  ^lanoab,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  as  Harapba,  while  Mine.  Sain- 
ton Dolby  and  Mme.  Tiljens  respectively  took  the 
parts  of  .Micnh  and  "an  Israelilish  woman." 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day  the  audi- 
ence at  the  evening  concert  was  very  large,  and  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  zeal  by  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme which  I  give  in  full. 

ltfformatif>n  Symphony ■\IendeI«5ohn. 

ScN'Clion  from  x\w  Ojinra  "Don  <;iovanni.'' 5Ioz'.irt. 

\W\-\t  allJ  IHlo.  .  .  .  --M.-i  qual  s'olTre." 

MUh.  Tietj'-ns  a"<l  .Mr.  V.  Itifhy. 

Aria "Dalla  sua  jtacp." 

Mr.  Sim-i  Reeves. 
Recit.  nnit  Aria.  . .  .■"In  qunli  pccessi,  0  numi  !■■ 

Mile.  Tietjeus. 
Aria.  . .  ."Mailamina  "' 

Mr.  Pautiey. 
.\ria.  . .  ."Vpilrai  carino.*" 

Mile.  I.iehliart. 
Duetto.  ..  ."T,aci  darern  "' 

Mi.'^--'  E.  ^^'ynnp  and  Mr.  Santley. 
Aria. . .  ."1 1  mio  te.«oro." 

Mr.  Vernon  Kigby. 
pons.  .  .."Batti,  Batfi" 

Miss  E.  IVvnne.     (Violoncello  ObblicTlto,  Mr.  Collins. 
lUeit.  (  .  .  .  ."Crudele-" 
Aria.   J  .  . .  ."Xon  mi  liir."' 

.Mile.  Tietjens.- 


Sestetto.  . .  ."Sola,  sola." 

Mile.  Tietjeus.  Mile.  Liebhart,   Miss  Wynne,  Mr. 
Santley,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas 'and  Mr.  V.  Rigby. 

Quartetto ." Maurer. 

Messrs.  Sainton.  Blagrove.  Carrodns,  and  Hill, 
c,,™..  (  "To  the  absent  OT^p."      1  b-^.  ,  ,, .,„,,„ 

Songs....    {  ..jbe  Hunter-.  Song,"  1  Jcnde|..sohn. 

Mr    Simp  Reeves. 

Songs....    i  r^!™^'''^,^'''-,;'  I Claribel. 

*=  (  '"The  love  test  "    1 

Mme.  Saioton-Tlolhy. 

Song.  . .  ."I  wish  to  tune  inv  qniTi-ring  lyre  ".  .  .Sullivan. 

Mr   Santley. 

English  Ballad,  "Why  are  you  wandering  here,  T 

pray  ?" Nathan." 

Mile  Liehhart. 

Quartetto.     "Un  di" Ver.li. 

Mile.  I.ii-hhart.  Mme   Sainton-Dolby.  Mr.  V.  Rigby  and 

Mr.  Santley. 

Song,  "T  murmur  not" Benedict. 

Mile.  Drasdll. 

Song  and  t^horus,  "Histe  thee,  Nymph" Handel. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomius. 

National  Anthem. 

The  D-minor,  or  "Reformation"  Symphony  ap- 
parently originated  in  Mendelsohn's  intention  to 
set  the  Choral  "Ein  fcsle  Biirf/,"  for  a  choir  and  or- 
chestra  (In  tlie  same  year,  1830,  he  composed  mu- 
sic for  "  Wir  ifhinhen  all'  an  Ewm  Golt"  and  for  oth- 
er of  Luther's  Hymns,)  and,  when  it  finally  took  the 
form  of  a  Symphony,  the  fine  and  keen  sense  of  self- 
appreciation  which  lie  possessed  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, doubtless  enabled  liim  to  discern  some  reavon 
for  withholding  it  from  publication.  At  present, 
however,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  his  A-major  and  A-mi- 
nor  Symphonies,  in  their  claims  to  public  favor.  In 
regard  to  its  performance,  I  havo  heard  it  jdaycd 
quite  as  well  in  America  as  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Maurer  Quartet  for  violins  was  executed  with 
consummate  skill,  hut  it  was  sad  to  hear  such  mar- 
vellous jdaying  wasted  upon  a  piece  so  ntlerly  vapid 
and  worthless.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  tlie 
second  part  of  the  programme  was  the  song  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  "I  wish  to  tune  my  r|nivering  lyre,"  (from 
Byron's  translation  of  Anacreoii),  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  with  accompaniment  of  full  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  the  composer.  This  spirited  composition, 
as  well  as  every  other  workj'of  Mr.  Sullivan's,  is  a. 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  repertory  of  the  con- 
cert-room. 

There  was  no  concert  on  Friday  evening,  and  tho 
Oratorio  of  the  "Messiah"  at  the  Cathedral  in  the 
morning  brought  the  Festival  to  a  close. 

The  weather  iluring  the  entire  week  was  fine  and 
the  attendance  good,  although  the  donations  to  the 
charity  (£740-1 1-l  1 )  were  not  as  large  as  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  Dr.  Wesley  may  he  bi^ddy  compli- 
mented upon  the  success  of  the  musical  proceedings 
during  the  four  days. 

I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  organ  con- 
tained the  newly  ]>atcnieil  electrical  appliance  for 
maintaining  the  connection  between  the  pipes  and  tho 
key-hoard,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
tlie  instruinent.  A.  A.  C. 


Chicago,  Sept.  12. — The  first  droppings  of  the 
musical  season  here  came  in  the  shapeof  OO'enhardi's 
inspirations  (fi-om  one  region  of  supernatural  or  an- 
other), which  were  administered  to  us  by  Baieman's 
troupe,  I  believe — although  I  diiin't  go  and  don't  re- 
member positively.  With  all  .sympathy  for  the  im- 
presario, one  cannot  hut  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
musical  significance  involved,  that  the  season  did  not 
I.ay. 

^^aretzek's  double  troupe,  German  and  Italian, 
opened  here  last  Mond.ay  evening,  September  28, 
with  Troi-atore.  The  stars  of  this  troupe  are  none  of 
them  in  all  respects  great,  yet  tho  list  embraces  much 
t.ileut.  Voila  !  Miss  Agatha  States,  mezzo  sopra- 
no ;  Cellini,  contralto  ;  Brignoli,  tenor;  Orlandini, 
baritone  :  Maccaferri,  robust  tenor ;  Ronconi,  bari- 
tone :  Mme.  Rotter,  soprano  ;  Mme.  Durand,  sopra- 
no ;  W.  Formes,  basso  ;  Hermann,  basso;  Habel- 
nian,  tenor  ;  etc.  Miss  Stales  has  failed  to  impress 
us  favorably  as  an  actress  or  as  an  expressive  singer; 
Maccaferri  makes  noise  enough  ;  Cellini  has  an  un- 
even voice,  but  acts  well ;  Herm.ann  has  made  admi- 
rable hits  as  Mephisto  in  Faust,  and  as  Roeco  in  Fi- 
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(Min  ;  so  also  Ilabelmann  ns  Faust,  and  as  Florestaii 
in  Fiilr/io. 

On  Tuesday  night  Finist  was  pivcn  in  German,  on 
Wednesday  Frtinni,  and  Thursday  Beethoven's  Fi- 
delio  in  German, — this  latter  for  the  second  time  in 
Chioatro,  and  \vt)at  an  era  it  was  ! 

It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  be  aeeompanied  by 
several  musical  (jenllcmen  who  had  never  before 
heard  this  opera,  and  it  added  new  pleasure  to  the 
enjoyment  to  eonf;ratHlalceach  other  at  the  unfolding 
of  the  wonderful  charms  of  the  work.  The  east  was 
good,  and  the  orchestra  played  excellently  with  Sig. 
Torriani  as  leader.  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  have 
been  delighted  at  the  appreciation  with  which  this 
work  was  received.  The  first  principal  concerted 
piece,  "Aftr  ist  so  wunderhar"  was  encored  with  an 
enthusiasm  I  have  never  seen  excelled  here.  In  the 
later  parts  of  the  opera  the  music  seemed  to  take 
such  a  hold  npon  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as  to 
restrain  them  from  violent  applause.  And  was  not 
this  also  a  good  sign  ?  The  wonderfully  beautiful 
orchestration  surpassed  by  far  all  our  previous  ideas 
of  operatic  perfection.  The  German  element  of 
coarse  had  a  large  representation  in  the  audience, 
which  was  large  and  fashionable.  To-night,  Don 
Giovanni  is  given.  Saturday,  The  Barber  (Italian) 
and  il/ai'Ma  (German).  Next  week's  announcements 
are  not  yet  out.  One  thing  is  sure,  Maretzek  is  giv- 
ing us  a  really  enjoyable  operatic  season,  and  we  are 
giving  him  good  houses. 

We  are  promised  Symphony  concerts  this  season, 
and  chamber  concerts.  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittain,  a  young 
man  from  Boston,  has  lately  come  here  to  teach  piano, 
and  is  likely  to  do  well.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dresel. 
And  so  we  rest.  Der  Freyschoetz. 

New  York,  Oct.  5. — Irving  Hall  was  filled  with 
an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience  on  Saturday 
evening  upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  concert  of 
the  season.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Sanderson  (pian- 
ist), assisted  by  Miss  Mathilda  Toedt  (violinist), Mrs. 
Kempton,  and  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Davis  and  Colby. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  pianism  is  of  a  kind  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  general  public,  and  his  surprising 
dexterity  of  finger — which  was  especially  displayed 
in  octave  passages — elicited  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  applause  ;  indeed  his  second  solo  was  three 
times  encored.  In  response  to  the  first  demand  he 
dashed  off  a  jaunty  and  frothy  arrangement  of  a  pop- 
ular song  called  "Capting  Jinks  of  the  hoss-marines." 
This  of  course  took  immediately  with  a  not  too  dis- 
criminating audience. 

Miss  Toedt,  whose  remarkable  ability  and  talent 
we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  played 
two  solos  in  a  very  admirable  manner  ;  her  bowing 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  it  was  last  winter,  and  her 
tone  is  very  clear  and  pure.  She  was  recalled  in 
each  instance. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  made  his  debut  before  a  New  York 
audience,  was  favorably  received,  and  obtained  much 
applause.  His  voice  is  a  strong,  vigorous  bass,  es- 
pecially good  in  the  upper  and  lower  tones,  and  less 
excellent  in  the  intermediate  ones. 

Mr.  Hill,  Mrs.  Kempton  and  Mr.  Colby  acquitted 
themselves  creditably,  and  their  efforts  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  entertainment. 

The  next  musical  events  of  interest  will  be  Miss 
Kellogg 's  three  concerts  at  our  Academy  of  Music 
on  the  19th,  21st  and  23d  of  October,  and  Ole  Bull's 
concert  at  Steinway  on  the  20th.  The  Philharmon- 
ic Society  has  not  yet  issued  its  prospectus,  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  inform  you  of  its  plans  for  the 
campaign.  I  hope  that  I  can  make  my  next  com- 
munication more  interesting.  F. 


Mr.  W.  H.  ScHULTZE  has  made  fit  music  to  a 
patriotic  "Grant  Song"  by  EnGENE  Batchelder. 
Both  words  and  music  have  the  right  ring,  and  the 
Chief  deserves  it.     Ditson  &  Co.  publish  it. 
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Concerts. 

The  virtuoso  concert-f;ivers  skirmishing  in 
front  of  the  advancinf;  lines  of  solid  series  of 
Symphony  and  Oratorio,  came  as  announced  and 
have  passed  on.  Foremost,  a  brave  figure  at  the 
head,  field  marshal  of  the  skirmisbers,  was  Oi.E 
Bull.  Almost  drippinn;  from  the  salt  sea  Che 
arrived  in  New  York  only  the  eveninn;  before  he 
played  in  Boston  ),t.lie  stalwart  Norseman,  Vikinp; 
of  the  violin,  gave  three  performances  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall. 

The  first  was  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  26. 
He  looked  as  fresh  and  strait  and  vigorous  as 
ever,  his  smile  as  cordial  and  good-boy-like,  with 
which  he  acknowledged  the  warm  greeting  of  a 
large  audience  for  the  season.  The  man  and 
the  music  also  were  the  same  old  story;  just  so 
he  leaned  his  cheek  and  ear  to  his  instrument; 
just  so  he  shook  that  unthinned  forelock  over  bis 
eyes  in  the  "rapt"  passages;  just  so  prolonged 
the  agony  of  sentimental  strains  more  than  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  music  ;  just  so  indulged 
in  a'l  the  old  quips  and  quirks  and  spasmodic 
flights  which  are  supposed  to  mean  genius,  and 
which  with  him  have  acquired  the  fatality  of  life- 
long habits.  He  is  a  brilliant,  fantastic  virtuoso, 
an  e/ffcV  player,  tickling  the  crowd;  the  time  is 
long  past  when  he  might  be  hoped  to  become  a 
classic  artist.  His  compositions  are  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  exhibition  of  these  virtuoso 
effects.  But  at  the  same  time  the  rare  excel- 
lencies of  his  playing  still  remain  :  that  superb 
breadth  and  fullness  of  tone  falas,  not  always  in 
good  tune),  that  perfectly  even  and  distinct 
staccato,  that  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
always,  the  rare  purity  and  substantial  tone  of 
his  high  harmonics,  and,  best  of  all,  his  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  polyphonic  playing,  i.e.,  several 
parts  at  once,  so  that  for  a  few  bars  sometimes 
you  can  imagine  that  you  hear  a  string  quartet 
or  trio.  The  tone  of  the  violin,  however,  and 
the  personality  of  the  man,  ever  most  interesting, 
are  enough  for  the  delight  of  any  common,  not 
particularly  musical  audience. 

He  played  that  night  a  Concerto  in  A  major, 
of  his  own,  consisting  of  an  Allegro  Maestoso,  an 
Adagio  Seiitimentale  and  a  Rondo  Pastorale.  The 
Great  Organ  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Thater,  with  a  piano  (Mr.  E.  Lansing)  did 
duty  in  the  place  of  orchestra  ;  some  of  the  soft- 
er organ  accompaniment  making  fine  effects, 
while  occasional  full-organ  blasts  were  out  of  all 
proportion  big  and  loud.  The  composition  was 
in  Ole's  style,  freakish,  dashing,  sentimental,  al- 
most lackadaisical,  by  turns,  showing  his  mastery 
of  the  violin  to  advantage.  With  like  accompan. 
iment  he  played  his  "Mother's  Prayer,"  which  al- 
ways wins  its  encore ;  and,  without  organ,  his 
bravura  variations  on  a  theme  of  Bellini. 

Mr.  Lansing,  a  neat  and  facile  pianist,  opened 
the  first  part  with  a  Norma  fantasia  by  Jaell  ; 
and  Mr.  Thayer  the  second  part  by  Variations 
of  the  Russian  Hymn.  Miss  S.  W.  Barton 
might  have  made  a  better  choice  than  ".4A.'  mon 
fits,"  which  always  seems  torn  out  of  its  dramatic 
connection  when  sung  coolly  in  a  concert  room 
but  she  has  a  pleasing  voice  and  sings  acceptably 


Mr.  G.  F.  Hall,  with  a  round  and  tellin2  bari- 
tone, sings  more  like  an  Italian  than  any  Yankee 
we  remember  to  have  heard.  An  Italian  Ro- 
manza,  by  Panzini,  and  an  English  ballad  were 
his  pieces,  besides  the  Mozart  duet :  "ia  ci 
darem,"  with  Miss  Barton. 

Ole  Bull's  second  concert,  Saturday  After- 
noon, was  mainly  for  the  children, — those  of  an 
older  growth  included,  who  may  yet  be  children 
in  music.  No  Concerto  this  time,  but  "Mother's 
Prayer"  of  course,  and  "Nightingale,"  "Taran- 
tella," &c.  Mr.  Lansing  played  Gottschalk  ;  Mr. 
Thayer  Variations  on  "God  save  the  King ;" 
Miss  Barton  sang  "Lascin  rli  io  pianga,"  &c.,  &o. 

Ole  Bull  playing  a  classical  work  for  once,  a 
Violin  Concerto  (in  D)  by  Mozart,  as  he  did  that 
Saturday  evening,  was  a  rare  and  curious  thing 
to  witness.  Here  and  there  passages  came  sim- 
ply, feelingly  and  beautifully  out ;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  strangely  treated.  Entering  in 
the  middle  of  the  Allegro,  for  instance,  we  for 
some  time  thought  he  must  be  in  the  second  (An- 
dante) movement,  so  very  slow  the  tempo  that  he 
took,  and  yet  the  structure  of  the  piece  was  in 
the  Sonata  form  of  a  first  movement.  Mozart 
never  seemed  to  us  so  slow,  so  interminable. 
Then  in  the  Andante,  the  player's  sentimental 
tendency  to  drag  out  and  prolong  a  cantahile 
phrase  or  passage,  like  the  Italian  opera  singers, 
made  you  lose  Mozart  in  the  subjective  individu- 
ality and  habit  of  the  player.  His  spasmodic  ac- 
cents, sudden  starts  and  freaks  in  the  Rondo 
finale  were  not  less  exceptional.  Whether  the 
piece  be  Mozart's,  or  another's,  Ole  Bull  plays 
Ole  Bull  and  nothing  else.  His  "Carnival  of 
Venice"  was  the  same  as  ever,  "only  more  so." 
What  we  most  enjoyed  that  evening  was  the 
"Hungarian  Fantasia,"  by  Kohne.  That  had 
something  in  it  wild  and  sad  and  simple,  and  the 
player  seemed  to  enter  truly  into  its  spirit. — 
Miss  Barton  sang  that  evening  a  Cavatina  from 
//  Giiirantenlo,  and  "La  Separazione"  by  Rossini ; 
Mr.  Hall,  '■'Largo  al  factotum"  and  a  Romanza 
(new),  "Non  torno,"  by  Tito  Mattel ;  Mr.  Thayer 
trod  out  his  elephantine  variations  on  "Old  Hun- 
dred" on  the  pedals. 


Mr.  B.  J.  L.\NG  performed  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  Pianoforte  Music  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Milton,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  before  last. 
Other  engagements,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  prevented 
ns  from  hearing  it.     It  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

'^Benediction  de  Dieu  Dans  la  Solitude,"  {No.  3  of  the 

"HartnODies  poetiques  et  reliprieases") Liszt. 

Rondo  Cappriccioso  in  E  min.     Op.  12 Mendelssotin. 

Etude  in  r  flat  maj.    Cradle  Song Heller. 

Caprice  m  C  msj Lang. 

Caprice  in  A  flat  maj Tjang. 

Fantasie  in   A  min Mendelssohn. 

Fantasie  in   E  min Mendelssohn. 

Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.      Op.  31 Chopin. 

Transcription  of  Themes  from  a  Polonaise  by  Weber. Liszt. 


Sekorita  Josefixa  Filomeno.  This  young 
Chilian  girl  of  fifteen,  of  whose  remarkable  talent 
both  for  the  piano  and  the  violin  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, gave  concerts  in  Chiekering  Hall  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  last  week.  Here 
is  the  first  programme  : 

Piano  Solo.     Grand  Concerto.    Op.  79.    "With  accompani- 
ment for  Second  Piano Webor. 

SenoritJl  Filomeno. 
Soprano  Aria,    Prayer  and  Barcarolle,  from  "L'etoile  da 

Nord" Mtyerbeer. 

Mrs.  H.M  Smith. 
Violin  Solo.  Fantasie,  from  "La  Muette  di  Portici-'"AIard. 

Senorita  Filomeno. 
Tenor  Solo.  "Fra  Poco  a  me,"  from  the  opera  of  Lncia. 

Mr.  Jaa.  "Whitney. 
Duo.    Soprano  and  Tenor.    "Mira  la  Bianca  Luna." 

Rossini. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
Piano  Solo,     Sestet.     "Lucia." Liszt. 
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Balla. 


'IMy  Nann!e'fl  Awa" Strachaiier. 

Mrs  II  M  Smitb. 
Song.     "My  Ilsart  is  thy  Hnmi'  " Abt. 

Mr  .las.  Whitney. 
Vinlia  .Solo.     "Air  Varie,"' Vieuxtemps. 

The  second  prot.'r.imme  was  t!ie  best,  of  the   three, 

in  the  matter  of  the  voeal  .selections.     It  was  this  : 

I'iano  Solo.     First  I'oncerto Clioi'iQ. 

Penoritft  Filomeno. 

Contralto  Solo.     "Kolmas  KlaKP" Schubert. 

Miss  Aililie  Ityao. 

Violin  Solo.     First  Concerfo DelJeriot. 

SeGOr.ta  Filomeno. 

Song.     "N'onever" Tito  Mattel. 

Mr.  Hmlolphsen. 

Duo.     From  "La  Favorita." Donizetti. 

Mis.sA'ldie  Rvan  and  Mr.  Kuilolphsen 
Piano  Solo.      Fantasie.    Battle  Cry  of  Freeilom  Qott-.irhnl1<. 

Contralto    Solo Franz. 

a    Waf.d  lieh  in  ileni  Wal.l  d.-s  Abends, 
b.  lin  Itliein  Inl  heili(;en  Stronie. 

lUritone  Solo      "'N'on  piu  andrai" Mozart. 

Violin  Solo.     Fantasie.     William  Tell Alard. 

In  the  Ihiid  eoneert,  whicli  containei]  little  that  is 
classical,  the  Senoritn's  piano  pieces  were  Thalberg's 
Fantasia  on  the  "Prayer  fiom  Moses,"  and  one  liy 
Liszt  upon  ICrnuni .  On  the  violin  she  i>layed  I)e 
Bcriot's  "Scene  ilu  Build,"  and  a  lirilliant  Fantasia 
liy  Alard,  her  teacher  in  Paris,  on  themes  from  AV;- 
erl  Ic  /Jialile.  Miss  Rvan  sanp;  a  Kecitative  and 
f'avatina  by  Rossini,  Sli^'elli's  "Tear"  (in  German), 
and  in  a  Duct,  " L' Arldio,"  by  Donizetti,  with  Mr. 
Ri'ooLPnSF.N,  whose  baritone  solo  iiicces  were  from 
fjirif'zld  fion/iii  and  Z>o?i  ./iiati. 

For  a  maiilen  of  (ifteen  to  play  pianoforte  works 
of  such  hi(j;li  sinnilicance  tts  Chopin's  F.-miiior  Con- 
ccrlo  (it  was  the  first  movement  only)  and  Weber's 
(''imiiiStiirl:,  with  any  fair  deforce  of  success  as  re- 
gards interpretation,  as  well  as  clear,  firm,  lirilliant 
Ik  lifiii/ue, — not  to  speak  of  sucli  virtuoso  pieces  as 
Liszt's  opera  transcriptions,  and  Tfialbcr^'s,  anil  a 
lar(;e  list  of  lliHt  sort,  aryues  of  course  more  than 
common  talent,  and  severe,  patient  practice.  When 
the  same  maiilen  lakes  up  also  the  most  dillicult  of 
instruments,  and  one  of  <piite  anotlier  nature,  the  vio- 
lin, and  executes  chiboralc  solos,  with  so  nuicli  force 
and  fjcedom,  ami  with  almost  fmiltlcss  Irnlh  of  into- 
nation. altliou<rh  the  tone  is  sometimes  ronoh  and 
scratchy,  sometimes  dull. — and  all  from  n^cmiiry  in 
the  ca.se  of  both  instruments, — the  wonder  is  increas- 
ed tnore  than  two-fold.  Is  thcie  f/niina  bcliitKl  it  '! 
that  is  a  (lucslion  which  only  time  can  answer.  There 
must  !»e,  one  would  think,  at  least  a  musical  Tinture, 
a  passion  and  jin  rti)titude  for  music;  for  she  is  in- 
tctitlv  in  her  occupation,  and  sucli  amoutit  of  prac- 
ti'-e  could  Iiardly  be  entirely  forced  or  merely  me- 
clDiiiic.'iI.  Yet  all  the-^e  younir  lirodi^y  exhibitions 
an;  in  the  nalnie  of  the  ease  unsaiisfaclory,  since  as- 
tonisliment  is  only  the  poorest  part  of  musical  enjoy, 
merit,  and  all  a-.tonishrnents  so  soon  wear  out.  ^\'e 
may  wonder  that  a  child  can  (;ct  so  well  throu;;li  a 
great  work  of  Chopin  or  Weber  ;  but  if  our  object  be 
10  hear  anil  realize  ibese  works,  we  must  look  to  the 
mature  artist  for  the  inlerprei.-uion.  Idle  to  seek 
liere  the  finish,  the  fine  shailin<;,  the  deplb  of  feelintr, 
the  unity  of  conception,  the  answcrino-  Iiack^rround  of 
mental  and  spiritual  experience  in  the  interpreter, 
which  sncli  a  woik  demands,  IJut  there  is  nunli 
here  which,  well  direcled,  bids  fair  to  make  an  arlist 
of  this  liirl. 

As  we  liave  said  bcfoi-e,  her  violin  playin<r  interests 

us  the  most.     Not  that  slie  does  not  play    the    piano 

better;    but    that     mine   iniiivnlualily    appears   in    the 

violin.      Hesides,  tlii>  i^  the  nmre    intrK-sliii;;   iii>Iru- 

ment,  while  the  mastery  of  it    co^is  inore    time  and 

study.      Wonlil  it  not  be  wiser  ihat.  as  a  public  play. 

er,  her  allenlion  should  be   concentrated   mainly  on 

one  instrument  ?     And  that  the  vicilin,  because  ;:ood 

piano  playin;;  has  become  so  conimoii,  and  oltVis  less 

and  less  chance  of  distinction  ?     On  the  other  hand  it 

must  he  admitted,  ihat  such  double  sided, balanced  enl- 

tu  I-  a.v  till'  two  iii-triiMirnts  atVord,  is  sorni-ihnii:  Tiuich 

to  he  desired.      We   would    say,    cultivate    both,   Init 

make  a  business  of  one.      We    are    sure    the    youni: 

I  lady  will  excite   inlcrcst  wherever  she   is  heani,  and 

jwe  ai-o  L'l  id  to  b-ani  lliat  lirl'  fiii'tids  propose  lo  make 

IHiisidii  theceiilie    ol"  her  ci-ni'd't   e\ciir*ior,s  diiriii:^ 

ihe  will  ii  r. 


At  the  same  time  we  fear  the  influence  of  so  murli 
public  concert  playinj.^  at  so  carlv  an  age.  Juvenile 
virtuosity  is  dangerous.  It  necessarily  makes  its  ap- 
peal to  the  ^'rong  .sort  of  public  ;  the  ap]dausc  of 
those  who  are  more  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  than 
to  the  ideal,  is  not  improving,  not  in  a  high  .sense  ed- 
ucating, does  not  inspire  one  to  become  an  artist.  In 
such  continual  selfexhibiiion  a  plant  runs  all  to  leaf. 
We  wish  the  Filomeno  better  success  than  concert 
triumphs  and  too  early  fame,  better  than  applauding 
cro\vds  can  give.  Study,  study  is  the  thing,  rather 
than  exhibition  of  what  already  is  accpiired. 

The  vocal  portions  of  the  concerts  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable,— always  so  in  Ihe  performance,  and  some- 
times in  the  matter.  Miss  Ryan's  selections  of 
Franz  and  Schubert  songs  were  especially  commend- 
able. Mrs.  Smith  was  in  fine  voice  and  showed 
great  case  and  puriiy  of  florid  execution.  Mr 
WiiiTNKV  sang  tastefully  and  sweetly  as  ever,  and 
Mr.  IvI'ddi.I'HSkn's  rich  baritone  seems  to  have  re- 
covered all  its  freshness  in  hi-  I  niii:    :iii  journey. 


Jottings. 

Mkr.  Fi.iiRA  K.  (\iKV,  our  excellent  contral- 
to, and  one  of  the  most  truly  musical,  refined,  sin- 
cere and  earnest  singers  that  has  lived  among  us, 
announces  her  intention  both  to  sing  in  oratorios  and 
concerts,  and  to  give  instruction,  during  the  winter. 
To  pupils  the  influence  of  so  real  a  musical  charac- 
ter is  decidedly  \vortb  seeking.  To  concert  izoers 
her  announcement  \vill  be  [tartieularly  good  news. 
Wit  understand  she  is  lo  sing  these  coming  weeks  at 
musical  conventions  in  Bangor  and  Worcester.  If  the 
Ilaudcl  and  Il.iydn  Society  .s/c/mW  undertake  so  noble 
and  arduous  a  task  as  Bach's  Passion  Music,  it  is 
easy  to  sec  how  onr  of  the  dillicult  solo  jiai  ts  can  he 
filled. 

Most  of  our  iniisical  artists  and   tcacbers  who 

passed  the  summer  abroad  have  returned.  Mr. 
l']lci!iiKitt;  is  already  engaged  in  the  direction  of  his 
"Boston  Conservatory."  Mr.  Lkoniiard  receives 
his  pupils  again.  WtiLF  FuiKs  has  had  a  delightful 
visit,  brings  good  accounts  of  his  brother  Ai:ct;sT 
(in  Bergen,  Norway),  and  fresh  health  in  his  cheeks. 
Mr.  UfiKii.rnsKN  resumes  his  vocal  teaching,  and 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  we  have  to 
look  to. 

We  heard  an  orchestial  novelty    of  interest  a 

few  evenings  since,  at  Selwyn's  charming  theatre, 
while  wailing  for  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  one  of 
those  admirably  comjilete  presentations  of  genteel 
comedy  which  one  sees  nowhere  else  but  there, — at 
least  in  such  perfection  in  all  the  characters  and  all 
details  of  ;/i/s(;  (71  .s''c/ie.  It  was  an  Overture  "in  the 
Italian  style"  by  Franz  Schubert  ;  one  of  his  lighter 
works  of  (Niiirse,  but  genial  and  with  much  charm  of 
instrumentation.  Mr.  Koppilz  has  indeed  a  model 
orchestra  for  a  theatre,  and,  were  all  his  selections  as 
good  as  that,  it  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  Near- 
ly all  its  members  being  good  solo-plavers,  nothing 
sulVers  in  the  execution. 

This  reminds    us    that    the  orchestra   at  the 

Boston  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Lotiiiax,  has  been  dr.iw- 
ing  lo  ilsclf  choice  elements,  and  bids  fair  to  jirove  a 
formidable  rival  to  that  of  Sehvvn's.  The  more 
good  ones  the  better  !  A  great  gain  is  the  admirable 
violinist,  .Mr.  Listi;kman".v,  a  jiiipil  of  .Toachim.who 
made  a  mark  here  when  he  came  from  New  York 
last  winter  and  played  in  a  single  concert  (Mine. 
Gazzauiga's  ).  A  supcricu'  bassoon  too  is  among  the 
new  accessions.  Both,  we  are  happy  lo  snv,  are  en- 
gaged for  the  Symphony  Concerts  orchestra. 

In  the  last   letters   received    from    Mr.    Cinr. 

Zr.uKAiiN,  we  were  inf iiiiied  that  he  would  sail  from 
Liverpiiiil  on  tlie  27ih  inst.,  direct  for  Boston. 
But  we  have  good  reason  to  ihink  it  more  than  proli- 
alde  that  he  will  return  a  lew  weeks  earlier  than 
that,  and  be  here  in  sca-oci  fur  ihc  first   rehearsals  of 


the  Symphony  Concerts.  At  any  rate,  he  will  be 
ready  to  resume  his  condnctorship,  aud  to  receive 
his  pupils  by  the  16th  of  November,  if  not  sooner. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  be  prepared  lo  give 

a  pretty  full  outline  of  the  iirogrammes  of  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  which  will  begin  November  12. 
The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  be  publicly  announced 
by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

jMu.sical    Fe9tivat,s.        Mr.    Zerrahn,   wo 

suppose,  will  bring  us  an  account  of  the  late  Festival 
at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg,  his  native  land,  which 
was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  2l)th,  21st,  and  22nd 
inst.  At  the  first  concert, Handel's  hnifl  in  Eijiipt  was 
to  be  performed  ;  and  at  the  second,  the  overture  to, 
and  detached  scenes  from  (Jluck's  //i/i///«i(V  in  Airlis ; 
7th  Symphony,  in  A  major,  witli  "Kyrie,"  ".Sanc- 
lus,"  "Benedictns,"  and  "Gloria,"  from  the  i\/ism 
Solcnni^,  Beethoven.  The  programme  of  the  third 
day  was  not  dcliniEcly  settled  in  time  enough  to  give 
this  week.  Ilcrr  A.  Schniitt  was  to  he  tlie  conduc- 
tor; among  the  soloists  were  Mme.  Harriers- Wip- 
pern,  llerren  Joachim,  Si  laid,  Krause,  and  Hill. 

Fkan"i;fokt-on-tiik  M.iiNK. — The  members  of 
the  St.  Cecilia  Association  will  give  a  grand  festival 
performance  in  the  month  of  October,  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  As.so- 
cialion.  ,1.  S  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  will  be  per- 
formed on  the  occasion. — A  number  of  profc-sional 
and  nori  professional  admirers  of  Ilcrr  (^arl  Hill  gave 
him  a  farewell  dinner.  prc\iousl>'  to  his  Icaviiii:  this 
city  to  cuter  on  his  engagement  at  the  theutie, 
Schwerin. 


"TiiK  Ir.oN  Ar;i;  ok  Opkiia." — Upon  Mr.  Clior- 
Icy's  retirement  from  the  At/unnitm  we  were  promised 
occasional  conlribulions  from  bis  pen  :  a  pledge  re- 
deemed in  part  by  the  appearance,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Allientvum,  of  a  coinmnnication  from  Ba- 
den-Baden under  the  familiar  initials  II.  F.  V. 

"It  should  first  be  said,"  writes  Mr.  Chorlcy,  "ifiat 
not  all  the  zeal  of  ilie  direction  of  the  opera,  nor  the 
cost  exjiendt^d  on  its  productiiMi,  nor  the  care  lkroui:ht 
to  his  ta>k  by  Hcrr  Kckcrt  (an  excelfi'iit  coiidiiclor 
of  theatrical  innsii-),  could  by  any  ma;;ic  eiisun^  a  re- 
sult such  as  i-oiild  satisfy  common jilace  hearers,  still 
less  Ilcrr  Wagner's  (idmircrs — a  crew  as  noisv  as 
they  arc  illoirieal.  'I'lie  composer,  it  maybe  recol- 
lecicd.  has  him-elf  with  niauniib'i'iit  modesty  pro- 
claimed in  jiriut  that  his  operas  should  only  be  given 
as  so  many  great  treats,  once  a  year  or  so,  in  privi- 
leged places,  on  high  days  and  holidays  ;  and  his 
friends  hear  out  tfiis  original  dirttuit  hy  assuring  cold- 
er aud  less  credulous  lovers  of  iiiU'ic  that  tliev  arc  in 
no  case  lo  appreciate  Ilcrr  U^a;.'ni-i  's  later  (iroduciinns 
till  ilicy  have  stn. lied  the  same  at  .\Iiiii;cli.  In  spite 
of  suih  oracular  warnings,  uniniiiated  lisimcrs  may 
fairly  make  the  best  of  opportunities  sieh  as  arc  af- 
forded to  the  operas  of  such  less  sufilime  Germans  as 
Mozart,  Wofer,  and  Bcelhovcn  ;  and  tliiis.  seeing 
that  'for  better  for  wor>c'  two  of  Hcrr  Wagner's 
stage  works  ai-e  from  time  to  time  produced  in  sun- 
dry (Jerman  theatres,  and  there  sustained  by  vehe- 
ment ])artisanshi|i,  a  word  or  two  fiom  an  outsider 
who  has  never  been  averse  to  cxpcriiociii  may  nut  be 
aliOL'ether  sn|iCrfliious. 

"To  speak  plainly,  'Lohengrin'  pleased  me  less  at 
Baden-Baden  ihati  it  did  when  I  wiinesscil  its  (ir>t 
production  at  Weimar  under  the  au-piccs  of  Dr. 
Liszt's  cxau'geratcd  enthusiasm.  The  defiance  of  all 
accepted  rules  and  canons  of  lieanly,  ihe  obsetjnions 
recourse  to  such  expcdienis  for  producing  claptiap 
effect  as  the  writer  could  coinniaiid,  his  insolent  dis- 
regard of  evervthiiig  like  free  will  oj-  impulse  on  the 
part  of  slaves  bound  to  do  ilnir  taskniastci  's  bidding, 
in  place  of  iiitelli'_n.nt  iiiterpivicrs  and  fcllow-wo:k- 
ers,  the  mcagrencss  of  original  idi-a,  now  that  iliev 
have  ceased  to  be  novelties,  have  lost  their  startling 
power,  save  for  those  who  are  habituated  to  disease 
and  decadence,  and  who  conceal  the  unhealihimss  of 
their  sympathies  bv  controversial  eagerness.  I  tiave 
never  received  such  an  impression  of  hai^gardness  in 
Jilace  of  heanly  of  contour,  of  bombast  thrust  for- 
ward to  do  duty  for  real  dignity,  as  from  '/,o/;c/e/M/i' 
the  other  evening.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  wfiich 
was  the  most  noticeable,  the  |ioveriy  of  the  thoughts, 
the  crudity  with  which  they  are  set  fortfi,  hut  spar- 
ingly relieved  by  certain  ingenious on-licstral  tmiclics, 
or  tile  acquiescence  of  a  puhlic,  including  connois- 
seurs who  have  been  used  to  boast  their  superior 
depth  and  farsightedness  in  their  judgment  of  music 
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by  contempt  of  all  Italian  anil  French  ware,  and  of 
English  pielensions  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  wliat  is 
best  in  ntiisie. 

"The  orchestra  asscmhlcd  at  Baden-Baden  was 
fairly  p;ood,  and  went  throiif,'h  ils  hard  work  steadily  : 
the  chorus,  hroufjht  tOf,'elher  from  many  phiees,  was 
less  satisfaclory.  The  best  had  been  done  in  the  cn- 
(;ai;ement  of  principal  artists  that  could  bo  done. 
Mile.  Mallinfjer  from  Munich,  llerr  Bclz  from  Ber- 
lin, Ilerr  Nachdauer  (wlio  replaced  Herr  Niemann), 
are  all  rated  as  in  the  first  rank  of  German  opera- 
siuf^ers  ;  anil  such  effect  as  was  produced  was  owing 
to  tiieir  good  will  and  i)Ower  of  lungs.  The  heroine, 
too,  had  ihe  dreamy,  picturesque  look  which  befits  the 
part  of  JCUd,  and  was  wondeifully  dressed.  The 
opera  was  accepted  with  as  much  deiight  as  if 'para- 
dise,' not  'chaos,'  had  come  again. 

"On  hearing  'Lolmx/rin'  at  Weimar  I  remember  to 
have  said  to  a  great  German  musician,  'If  this  mnsic 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  in  twenty  years'  time 
there  will  not  be  a  singer  capable  of  singing  Mozart's 
operas.'  'What  matter!'  was  the  cordial  answer; 
'they  have  been  sung  enough.'  The  truth  of  the 
propiiecy  was  sadly  established  here  by  a  perform- 
ance of '/Vu/i  .Tumi,'  immediately  following  that  of 
* Ltihentjriii.'  I  have  rarely  seen  or  heard  anything  so 
discreditably  bad.  Intonation,  execution,  intelli- 
gence, were  all  alike  disgraceful.  In  particular  must 
he  signalized  a  hooting  Zerlina  from  Vienna,  because 
of  the  excess  of  her  selfconfidence,  making  it  appear, 
as  did  Mile.  Lucca  before  her,  that  Don  Juan  was  as 
much  sinned  against  as  sinning — because  of  her  elon- 
(^ated  screams  on  every  note  marked  for  a  pause— 
because  of  her  utter  disdain  of  execution.  Yet  this 
lady,  wdio  in  Paris  or  in  London  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  finish  her  part,  was  encored  and 
greeted  with  a  huge  garland.  The  exhibition  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  had  it  not  also  been  humilint- 
ing,  to  those  whose  reverence  for  what  is  sterling  and 
refilled  in  Art  holds  its  own,  be  the  ruin  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  hour  ever  so  complete.  For  the  moment, 
it  is  sadly  evident  tliat  we  are  in  the  iron  age  of  na- 
tional opera  of  Germany." 


Mozart  and  the  "Requiem."— Autographic 
Testimony  to   the  Story. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  Mozart  and  the 
mysterious  stranger  ;  how  the  unknown  one  engaged 
ttie  composer  to  write  him  a  requiem,  paying  in  ad- 
vance the  whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  covenanted 
price  ;  how  he  appeared  suddenly  at  intervals  urging 
the  completion  of  the  work  ;  how  the  engagement 
and  the  weird  manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up 
preyed  upon  Mozart's  fragile  nerves  and  sensitive 
temperament ;  how  he  came  to  regard  his  requiem  as 
his  own  funeral  dirge  ;  and  how  he  died,  under  this 
impression,  before  the  task  was  finished. 

A  letter  copied  by  Mr.  Young  into  the  September 
number  of  Piilnam's,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Old, 
furnishes  convincing  proof  that  there  is  no  exagger- 
ation in  the  tale.  Mr.  Young  does  not  know  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  as  the  superscription  and  en- 
velope are  wanting.  It  is  in  Italian,  beautifully 
written,  in  a  fine,  clear  hand.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Old  allowed  a  fac  simile  of  it  to  be  made  for  the 
opening  number  of  the  Aiilngraph  Som-euir,  a  period- 
ical s'aited  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
ing the  most  valuable  and  authentic  autographs  in 
private  collections,  but  not  carried  on  beyond  a  few 
numbers.  Translated  into  English,  these  are  the 
contents : 

Most  honored  Sir, 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  but  know  not  how. 
My  head  is  troubled,  and  I  can  si'arcely  compose; 
yet  I  cannot  rid  my  sight  of  the  figure  of  this  un- 
known person.  I  see  iiiin  perpetually  ;  he  requests, 
solicits,  importunes  me  for  the  work.  I  continue,  be- 
cause compo^ing  fatigues  me  less  than  repose.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear.  I  know  by 
my  own  feelings  that  the  hour  approaches,  and  that  I 
must  shortly  breathe  my  last.  I  have  finished  before 
I  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my  talent.  Yet  life  has 
been  so  sweet,  and  my  career  opened  before  me  un- 
der .Mil  h  fortunate  auspices.  But  we  cannot  change 
our  destiny.  No  one  measures  his  own  days  ;  we 
mu^t  therefore  be  re-ijued.  Whatever  Provi.lence 
oidains  will  be  accomplished,  and  now  I  conclude  ; 
this  is  my  funeral  dirge,  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  un- 
fini^hid  Moz.vRT. 

]'ii.nna,  7bre  1791. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  high  C  in  one's  voice. 
The  tenor  Wachtel  has  just  purchased  a  handsome 
villa  near  Wiesbaden  for  50.000  florins.  This  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  have  been  a  cab-driver  a  few  vears 

ag.:  

The  number  of  volumes  of  scores,  ancient  and 
modern,    and  miscellaneous   musical   compositions, 


printed  and  MS.,  sent  to  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum from  the  Musical  Union  Institute  lately  ex- 
ceeds three  hundred. 


The  Brunswick  library  has  been  enriched  with  a 
curious  collection  of  programmes  of  all  countries — 
some  forty  thousand  in  number.  A  large  quantity 
refer  to  the  last  century,  and  a  series  belongs  to  the 
itinerant  theatres  of  (German  and  French  fairs.  The 
collector,  a  Major  Haiipler,  has  been  occupied  twen- 
ty years  in  making  this  gathering. 

The  programme  of  the  Theatre  Italien.just  out,  is 
as  follows  :  Priinr  dovne  :  Adelina  Patti.  primo  so- 
prano sfogato  ;  Minnie  Hauck,  id. ;  de  Murska,  id.  ; 
Iticci,  id.  ;  Urban,  prima  mima ;  Krauss,  primo  so- 
prano, mezzo  soprano  ;  Grossi,  primo  contralto  ;  Ro- 
sello.  secondo  contralto  ;  Vestri,  secondo  soprano. 
Tenoii :  Franchini,  primo  tenore  ;  Nicolini,  id. ;  Tam- 
berlik,  id.  ;  Palermi,  id.  ;  Uoaldi,  secondo  tenore  ; 
Arnoldi,  id.  BarUoni:  Delle  Sedie,  primo  baritone: 
Steller,  id. ;  Verger,  id.  ;  Agnesi,  primo  baritone, 
basso  cantante.  Bosal  e  Buffi:  Ciampi,  Zimelli, 
Wallenreiter,  Mercurial!,  Fallar.  Direlton  :  Skoez. 
dopole,  1  °  direttore  d'orehestra  ;  Portehaut,  2  °  di- 
rettore  d.'orchcstra  ;  Accursi,  3°  direttore  d'orehes- 
tra; Alary,  direttore  del  canto;  Ilurand,  direttore 
del  cori. 

In  the  libretto  of  Wagner's  new  opera  of  "Rienzi," 
which  M.  Pasdelonp  is  preparing  for  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  factions  of  the 
Colonna  and  the  (3rsini  cry  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  "Vive  Colonna"  and  "Vive  Orsini."  The 
censor  trembled  at  the  latter  cry,  and  of  course  in- 
sisted on  its  excision.  "The  librettists,"  says  the 
In(Upen<lnnce  Belqe,  "may  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
substituting  'Vive  I'Empereur'  for  'Vive  Orsini.'  " 
History  perhaps  might  sufliir  somewhat,  but  the  pub- 
lic piece  will  not  be  endangered. 

The  Ballad  Society,  which  at  first  intended  to  he- 
gin  its  publications  in  1869,  finds  its  work  so  forvvard 
that  it  will  now  begin  in  1868.  In  December,  there- 
fore, members  may  expect  Part  I.  of  the  Civil  War 
Ballads,  from  the  King's  Pamphlets,  edited  by  Dr. 
Rimbault ;  and  Part  I.  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads, 
edited  by  Mr.  William  Chappcll ;  both  with  fac-sim- 
■;7r-s  of  the  original  woodcuts,  drawn  Ity  Mr.  Rudolf 
Blind,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault. 

The  Theatre- Verdi  was  at  Busseto  (the  compos- 
er's native  place)  was  opened  on  the  1.3th  with  "Rig- 
oletto."  Verdi's  bust  was  crowned  and  saluted  with 
loud  acclamation.  An  instrumental  piece  written  at 
the  age  of  12  years  was  performed  on  the  occasion  ; 
all  the  ladies  wore  green  dresses,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men green  cravats. 

M.  Flotow's  new  opera, "Les  Deux  Compositeurs," 
was  announced  to  be  brought  out  at  Prague  on  the 
15th  nit. 

Signor  Verdi,  it  is  said,  intends  to  try  his  hand  at 
comic  music,  by  producing  an  opera  on  the  story  of 
"FalstaiT." 

M.  Pasdeloup  has  engaged  two  conductors  for 
the  Theatre  Lyrique — M.  Mangin  and  JL  Vanden- 
heuvel — both  having  equal  rank,  and  both  ofliciating 
as  chefs  d^onhtslre  and  c/ie/s  du  chant. 

As  a  companion  to  his  "Opera  Reminiscences  of 
Thirty  Years,"  Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley  intends  to 
collect,  with  large  additions,  his  notes  on  concert-mu- 
sic in  England  during  the  last  half-century. 

The  Athenrenm  says  :  "It  appears  from  the  lYsnwc's 
published  in  American  papers  of  the  programmes  of 
various  orchestral  societies,  that  there  is  more  activi- 
ty and  enterprise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  on  this.  The  list  of 'novelties'  brought  out  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  during  four 
winters  comprises  Bargiel's  'Medea'  and  'Prome- 
theus' overtures,  Liszt's  'Mazeppa,'  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phony 'Episode  from  an  Artist's  Life,'  introduction 
to  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  Liszt's  'Niichtlich- 
er  Zug'  from  Lenaii's  'Faust.'  Bristow's  'Columbus' 
overture,  Volkmann's  Svmphonv  in  D  minor,  Ber- 
lioz's 'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Symphony,  and  Ritter's 
'Othello' overture.  There  may  he  great  variety  of 
opinion  about  the  merit  of  many  of  these  composi- 
tions, and  several  would,  doubtless,  never  have  a 
second  hearing.  But  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  has  set  us  a  good  example  in  bringing  much 
noveltv  to  the  test  of  public  performance.  In  the 
New  Y'ork  Symphony  Soire'es  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
many  little-known  works  have  been  produced,  while 
the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As- 
sociation have  been  jr.st  as  eclectic  and  generous. 
Oiilv  in  the  Crystal  Palace  can  any  parallel  be  found 
in  England  to  such  activity." 


DKSCUII'TIVK    LIST    OF  THE 

Xj  -A_  T  E   S   T      IS/H  XJ  S  I   C  , 
PubliMfacd   br  Oliver  DiiMOu  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Armed  copa-pie.   (Bolero  de  Charles  Martel).  2. 
C  to  e.  *'Gemviere."  30 

Chanticleer  at  morning's  dawn.   (Couplets  de  la 

pouie.)  2,  Ah  to  7  or  h  flat.         "Genevieve."  30 

With  Genevieve  the  happy  day,(C'est  Genevieve. J 
Song;  and  Cho.  2.  A  to  feharp.  ^'Genevieve."  30 

In  tills  delicious  shade.   (Les  baigneusses).    Song 
or  duet.    3.  E  to  7.  "Genevieve."  30 

Rondo  of  Matthew  Lansberfr.  2.  G  to  e.  "  30 
Five  additiowal  a,ira  from  "Genevieve, "contiiininjj^  a 
great  deal  of  fuD,  and  just  as  much  pret.ty  mupic.  In 
the  first,  Charles  Martel  pompously  displays  his  ar- 
mor, of  which  one  portion  had  been  left  by  Julius 
Cffisar  at  a  pawn-broker's  in  Paris,  and  another  had 
been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  wars  in 
FlnndfTs!  In  the  second,  Sifroid.  excited  by  the  won- 
derful elixir,  attempts  an  imitation  of  Chanticleer's 
song.  In  the  third,  which  belongs  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  opera,  Genevieve's  friends  welcome  her  at  the 
close  of  her  long  imprisonment.  In  the  fourth,  a 
group  of  pretty  ladies  are  gathered  around  a  little 
lake  in  the  palace  garden,  and  exult  in  the  beautiful 
surroundings.  In  the  fifth,  which  is  the  first  song  in 
the  opera,  the  great  Matthew  proclaims  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  his  elixir,  which,  taken  in  liquid  form, 
makes  one  fatter,  but  if  in  powder,  it  makes  one  lean! 

New  loves  !  New  loves  !   (Amours  noiivelle'^.    2. 

G  to  g.  "Barbe  Bhue."  30 

Why  should  they  gaze.     (Pourquoi  Qu'  ils.) 

Sg  and  Cho.  3.   G  to  f  sharp. "i?./rfe  B/ewe."  40 

Two  additional  airs  from  "Barbe  Bleue."  They  are 
among  the  best. 

My  love  Nell.  Comic  Song.  2.  G  minor  to  f. 

Carleton.  30 

Pat  M'Cann.         "         2.  VM  to  f.  '*         30 

The  Irish  soger  boy.     2.  G  to  e.  "        30 

Dandy  Pat.     2.  A*  to  f  sharp.  "         30 

Very  smart  and  wide  awake  Irish   ."^ongs,    in  ■which 

Pat  is  as  frisky  as  ever.     Good  melodies. 

luBtrumental. 

Polka.       "Genevieve."     3.     F  and  B6.    Kni'/ht.  30 
Galop.  "  2.     C     "  F.  *'*        30 

Schottische.  "  2.     C     "  F.  "         30 

Polka  Retlowa.       "  2.     F     "  E^.         "         30 

Lancer's  Quadrille"  3.  "         30 

Selections  and  arrangements,  including  a   number 
of  very  pretty  and  sparkling  airs. 
Long  Branch  Schottiseh.     3.     Ah.  Wellman.  30 

Bright.     Introduces  ''On  the  Beach,  &c.'' 
Telegram  Waltz.     3.  Strauss.   75 

Herbstrosen   "  3.  *'         75 

Two  brilliant  "grand"    waltzes,  in  Strauss's  best 
style. 
Grecian  Bend  Waltz.     3.     Ah.  Henry.  30 

More  graceful  than  the  "bend,''  by  a  lone  shot. 
Amelia  Waltz.     Lumhye.  2.   G. 

Simplified  hy  Knight.  30 
Belgravia  Waltz.  Godfrey.  2.  C  and  F.  "  30 
Carnival  Botschafter.  'Strauss.  2.    F.  "         30 

Easy  and  excellent  for  learners. 
Sons  du'coeur.  (Sounds  from  the  heart).  4.  B6. 

L.  Tuchfuss.  40 

A  verv  sweet  heart-song. 
National  Guard  Polka.  5.   A.  H.  Sanderson.  40 

Full  of  fire.     Verv  powerful. 
Christmas  Waltz.     2.     C  W.  A    Gary.  30 

Very  pretty,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  C'fi  nu- 
merous pupils. 

Books. 

The  Golden  Robin.     For   Juvenile    Classes, 

Schools  and  Seminaries.         W.  0.  Perhins.  50 
Contains:  1    Musical  Notation  :  2    Roundsandex- 
ercise^  adapted  to   physical   action  ;  3.  Songs   for  all 
occasions  ;  4    Sacred  pieces. 

This  bus  a  fine  collection  of  fresh  and  attractive 
song?,  and  the  girls  and  boys  are  all  ready  for  it.  for 
they  begin  to  tire  of  the  old  books,  and  long  for  the 
next  good  new  one. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kt^y  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mfsic  BrMAH,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being' 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  (hereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

nV     !_'.    V.    CKAN<II. 
A  wondrouH  lifrht  is  fiUini:  tin*  :iir, 
Ami  rimming  the  clouiis  of  th«*  cl.l  despair; 
And  iinpefiil  eves  look  up  to  fee 
TriltirHniij.'lity  electrirify. 
Auroral  whiuiuieriiiKS  swiu  an«l  lirii;Iit 
That  ware  ami  Hash  in  the  silent  night,— 
Ma'^netic  liillows  travellinj^  fast,, 
Ao'l  flooilinf^all  the  spaces  vast 
From  dim  iioriz<iu  to  farthest  cope 
Of  heaven,  in  streams  of  iratherinu  hope. 
Silent  they  mount  and  spread  apace  ; 
And  the  watchers  see  old  F.urope  «  face 
Lit  with  expression  new  and  strange,^ 
The  prophecy  of  coming  chancre. 

Meantime,  wliile  thoosands  wrapt  in  dreams 

Sleep,  heedless  of  the  eli-ctric  gleams. 

Or  ply  their  wonted  work  and  strife. 

Or  plot  their  pitiful  ealnes  of  life. — 

While  tlie  emperor  hows  in  his  foriUTil  halls. 

And  the  clerk  whirls  on  at  the  masking  Vialls  ; 

While  the  lawyer  sits  at  his  dn>ary  files, 

And  the  barker  lintjers  liis  glitterins  piles. 

And  the  priest  kneels  down  at  liip  liKht*-il  shrine. 

And  the  fop  flits  tty  with  his  unstress  fine,— 

The  diplomat  works  at  his  telegraph  wires; 

His  back  is  ttirned  to  the  heavenly  fires  ; 

Over  him  Hows  the  magnetic  tide. 

And  the  candles  are  dinnned  by  the  glow  outside. 

Mysterious  forces  overawe, 

Absorb,  suspend  the  usual  law. 

The  needle  stood  northward  an  hour  agn,--. 

Now  veers  like  a  weathercock  to  ami  tro. 

The  nlestage  he  sends  flies  not  as  once; 

'l"he  unwilling  wires  yield  no  resp.oise. 

Those  irori  veins  that  pulsed  but  Ufe. 

From  a  tyrant's  will  to  a  people's  fat*', 

Flowiog  and  ebbing  with  feverish  strength. 

Are  seirej  by  a  power  whose  breadth  :tnd  length, 

Whose  height  and  depth,  defy  all  gauge, 

S.^ve  the  great  "spirit  of  the  ,Vge. 

The  mute  machine  is  m<tve<)  by  ;*  law 

That  knows  no  accident  or  flaw  ; 

And  the  iron  thrills  to  a  dilTcrent  cbiine 

From  that  which  rang  in  the  dead  old  time. 

For  Heaven  is  taking  the  matter  in  hand, 

And  hatfling  the  tricks  of  the  tyrant  baud. 

The  sky  above  and  the  earth  beneath 

Heave  with  a  superuiundane  breath. 

Half-truths,  for  centuries  kept  and  prised. 

By  higher  truths  are  polarized. 

Like  gamesters  on  a  railroad  tniin, 

t.'areless  of  stoppage,  s!in,  or  rain, 

Wejuggle.  plot,  combine,  arrange. 

And  are  swept  along  by  the  rapid  change. 

And  some  who  from  their  windows  niark 

The  unwonted  lights  that  flood  tUedark, 

Little  by  little,  iu  slow  surprise. 

Lift  info  space  their  sleepy  eves  ; 

Li'tle  by  little  are  made  aware 

That  a  Spirit  of  Power  is  passing  there, — 

That  a  spirit  is  passing,  strong  and  free,-- 

The  soul  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Hints  for  Young  Opera  Composers. 

(I'onclu  led  fr*-m  page  ^,11], 
If  ynii  would  liav<>  any  hope  of  befoniiiip;  a 
fivoriti'  opera  composiT.  !u'i;iii  (■■irly.  AfliT  wri- 
ting \oiirst'lf  into  flip  planoforlf  virtuoso  liahlt 
of  all  sorts  of  ficruroJ  eniliroidcrv,  voii  have  no 
taste  or  fecliiii;  left  forsinple  thoujilits  ;  and  after 
lonij  practice  in  instrumental  composition,  the 
color  charm  of  instriniientation  and  the  artificial 
polvphonio  well  of  accompaniment  will  have 
piaincd  too  much  mastery  over  you  ;  you  will  not 
lie  aVilc  then  to  let  the  simplest  thouohts  ^o  with- 


out arabesque  embellishment.  Mozart  and  (';irl 
Maria  von  Weber  composed  operas  when  tliey 
were  boys.  All  Freiicli  and  Itali;in  opera  com- 
posers from  their  \outh  ii[i  work  tii  this  field. 

Do  not  compose  too  lonjr  texts  I  Nothing;  is  so 
easily  fiti^'iieil,  (iluc-k  once  remarked,  as  the  ear- 
Twelve,  fdurteell,  :it  the  most  sixteen  numbers  o( 
music,  and  li;ilf  of  these  in  the  shorter  firm.  ;iie 
enouoh  ;  all  over  that  is  an  evd.  People  listen 
only  half  attentive. 

I.isteninrr  to  mnsie  four  hours  in  succession, 
thouoli  it  be  ever  so  fine,  may  ^'ive  enjoyment  to 
the  an;.'els  :  but  mortals  at  the  present  ilay  c;in- 
iiot  endure  it  ;  still  less  probably  will  morl:iIs  ul 
the  future  be  able  to,  t'^ir  m:iiikind  do  not  fliiiik 
anil  feel  and  act  slower  than  they  usecl.  but  al- 
ways taster  and   faster. 

'I'he  composition  of  ;in  opera  cannot  be  beoun 
wiih  mere  ima<iination  ;  but.  like  every  other 
kind  o(  dramatii'  creation,  you  must  first  set 
about  it  with  ///-:  'tru!'  rsltnifliuff :  that  is.  vou  must 
bei_'In  with  a  dear  understanding  of  "■//<(/  is  tn 
happen  and  h'nr  it  is  to  hafipcn.  This  is  :i  m;tt- 
ter  of  tbrethou^ht,  of  previous  rcllection.  (JIuek. 
Mozart,  Weber,  Mtdiul.  t'herubini,  lioieldieu.  in 
short  all  the  jrennine  masters  have  carried  their 
text  about  in  their  heail  for  a  lonq;  lime  before 
they  have  written  a  note;  they  Ikivc  considere<l 
its  tre:ilnient  on  all  sides,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  h;ivc  oivi  n  the  reins  to  their  im;yj:in;ition  in 
the  carryinj;  out  of  their  desion. 

Cilve  to  each  dramatii;  person  bis  most  charac- 
teristic role.  Form  plastic  figures.  The  finest, 
unsurpassable  modtds  you  find  in  Mozart's  and 
Weber's  scores.  Sarastro  and  l'a|ia;ieiio.  I'ainina 
and  the  IJueeii  of  NiLfht,  Max  and  ('asp;ir, 
.Voalha  an  1  .\ennchen.  s'vie..  See.  Study  them  ! 
Keep  in.piirin;j  into  each  one's  kind  of  charac- 
ter; ask  wherein  they  dilVer  frcm  each  other  and 
by  what  musical  means  the  ilitlerence  is  etTected. 

Strive  iiu;essantlv  for  nudodv.  for  simjile.  pop- 
ular, expressive  melody  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  music  : 
it  answers  to  the  feeliiifr,  and  the  fe.din^j  answers 
to  it.  With  all  your  inj;enious  tinklinji  of  sweet 
tones  you  never  win  the  public.  Hut  a  melody 
that  is  full  otl'eelin;;  fastens  like  a  chain  ii[ion 
the  heart.  Make  meloilies  that  stii'k  like  burs. 
They  are  most  surely  learned  from  the  sonps  of 
the  people  {ViilLsHiihr).  Surely,  Robert  Schu- 
mann was  a  {lenuine  and  a  jienial  composer  '?  In 
his  musical  rules  and  maxims  he  says  :  "Listen 
I  carefully  to  all  I'nll.slii'li  r :  they  are  a  mine  of 
the  most  beautiful  melodies." 

Hard  thinos  are  said  of  melody  now-a-davs  in 
(ierinany.  all  in  behalf  of  "enius.  P.ut  do  not 
vou  be  turiuMl  awav  by  that.  It  still  is  and  re- 
mains the  indestructible,  eternal  jiower  not  to  be 
ilriven  from  the  field  by  all  the  sophisms  of  im- 
potence. The  simplest  melody  is  still  the  sweet- 
est ami  most  palatable  bunch  of  grapes,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fo.xes. 


Treat  every  passaoe  of  a  text  at  first  like  a 
simple  emotion  with  a  simple  melody.  After  you 
have  aecomplisheil  this,  after  you  have  developed 
in  yourself  this  facidty.  then  beoin  to  play  about 
it  with  access'irv  niofives  in  the  tirchestra,  where 
a  more  composite  feeling  makes  it  necessary.  For 
this,  tfio.  Mnzart's  nper;'.s  oiler  the  must  splendid 
ex:un[ilcs. 

Hrliei  :ill  voiir  tone-descriptions  into  firm, 
round  f<iriiis  ;  build  simple  periods,  groups,  part', 
ca<'h  with  disliii'juislnble  outlines.  Tin;  form 
that  Ihiws  on  everl;istin'_>ly.  the  endless  melody, 
is  niori'  tib'in  a  eoniuii>seur  c;tn  apprehend,  still 
less  ;i  hi\nian.  Hut  II'mhi  wi^h  to  write  onlv  for 
ciinnoisseurs.  \ou  will  perhaps  have  a  dozen  hear- 
ers in  the  theatre,  and  not  satisfy  a  single  one  of 
Ihem. 

Wlbit  is  the  one  chief  excellence  you  hear  as- 
cribed to  ;(II  ore.it  tn;islers ';*  Masti'rv  of  form, 
the  power  of  clearly  shapiivj.  Will  there  ever 
come  a  time,  when  they  will  be  praised  as  rea^ 
:irtists  who  lirin^  us  uni'lean  firms  ? 

Choose  models  t'<ir  yourself;  first  such  as  have 
procluced  oreat  cfTects  with  simplest,  means.  For 
opera,  keeji  Welicr  I'losely  in  your  eye.  Kvery- 
when;  in  him  you  see  the  popular  melody  the 
(;hief  thing ;  and  for  tin;  rest  the  simplest  and 
most  coniinon  homophonous  accompaniment. 

In  tin;  beoinnino  do  not  be  afraid  of  imitating.' 
.-^11  great  artists  have  bei<un  .so.  Strive  not  after 
orioinality.  but  after  truth  and  beauty.  Gaethe 
said  to  F.ckerniann  :  "I'eople  are  always  talking 
about  originalitv,  but  what  does  it  inean  !  As 
soon  as  we  are  borit.  the  world  beifitis  to  work 
upon  us.  and  so  it  goes  on  to  the  end.  .\nd  after 
;dl.  what  I'nn  we  call  our  own.  liul  energy, 
streii'.'lli  and  will!  If  I  could  tell  all  tliat  I  owe 
to  nreat  predecessors,  there  would  not  be  much 
left  !" 

.\ll  the  world  admits,  that  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  his  I'l-i'i/sriiiif:  has  given  ns  a  genuine  German 
People's  Opera.  But  it  pleases  not  the  common 
people  merely  ;  the  cleepest  connoisseurs  are 
equally  delighteil  with  it.  Never  have  done  with 
stud\irig  it. 

Do  not  overload  the  ear  with  too  heavy  ma.sse3 
of  tone.  Most  of  tin;  operas  of  recent  times  might 
be  entitled:  "Much  Ailo  about  Nothing." 

Never  allow  the  orchestra  to  overcome  and 
drown  the  voices.  The  .song  is  not  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  orchestra  for  the 
sake  of  the  song.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  Sym- 
phony with  singing. 

To  iJress  up  with  ingenious  orchestration  a  mu- 
sical thought  wliich,  heard  alone,  says  nothing,  is 
like  trying  to  make  slices    of   cork    palatable  by 

Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  Future  ;  you 
do  not  know  it ;  write  for  the  Present  which  jou 
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do  know,  or  must  li»!ii'n  to  know,  and  in  wliicli 
yon  live.  'I'ln'  lii'lter  yon  nnderstand  liow  losat- 
isly  the  ralional  I'roscMit  tlio  snr(;r  arc.  yon  of  lli(^ 
Fnlnro,  if  you  care  at  all  aliont  tliu  unknown 
tiling'. 

Do  not  work  fast.  I^ook  at  RiH'tliovon'sskplcIi 
books,  above  all  at  lii.f  Flih/io;  see  how  many 
dilFi-trent  altcnipts  lio  ma<lc  to  liinl  for  every  uk - 
ment  of  the  work  the  best  I'.xpress'ion. 

When  Raeine  bronjiht  to  Lkiileau  hi.s  trajjedy 
of  ^ I /(.TO;i'A'C,  In',  remarked,  that  it  vim  uneom- 
nionly  easy  to  him  to  make  verses,  (iood,  an- 
swered Boilcau  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  make  verses 
with  ])ains,  and  you  have  talent  enouf];h  to  learn 
it  soon.  Rainne  used  to  say,  that  Boileau  had 
kept  his  word. 

Doe^  the  youn^  musician  ask  :  "Of  what  use 
these  brief  hints  to  me  V" 

Study  J.  C.  Lobe's  Composilinns-leJire  (Theory 
of  Composition),  Vol.  IV:  "The  Opera,"  (Leip- 
zi|i,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hilrtel).  There 
you  will  fii\d  clearly  and  fully  explained  all  that 
is  briefly  touched  upon  here. 


Translations  from  Schumann.* 
THREE  GREAT  PIANOFORTE  PLAYERS. 

1.  MOSCHF.LES. 
{Conceti  on  the  9th  October.  18.3.5). 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  say  anything  new  about  a 
virtuoso  whose  fame  has  been  so  lonj  established 
as  that  ot  Moscheles,  yet  the  fact  that  in  his  lat- 
est compositions  he  has  taken  a  course  which 
cannot  tail  to  affect  his  playing,  induces  me  to 
attempt  some  remarks.  In  his  E  flat  Concerto 
and  K  Hat  Sonata  he  was  brimmlns  over  with 
youthful  spirit ;  in  the  G  minor  Concerto  and 
the  Studies,  he  entered  upon  a  more  tlioushtful 
and  artistic  discipline;  and  now  he  is  explorin^j 
darker  and  more  mysterious  paths,  apparently 
careless  whe  her  he  continues  to  please  the  mass- 
es or  not.  I! is  fifth  Concerto  shows  a  leaning;  to 
the  romantii'  school,  and,  in  the  last  one,  that 
tendency  is  fully  developed  and  established,  with 
no  longer  any  wavering  between  old  and  new. 
The  romantic  vein  which  runs  through  this  Con- 
certo is  not,  however,  as  we  see  it  in  Berlioz, 
Clhopin,  and  others — far  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  course  is  retro- 
grade— it  is  rather  the  romantic  spirit  of  antiqui- 
ty, which  acts  with  such  force  in  Bach,  Handel, 
and  Gluck— whose  works  hold  a  similar  place  in 
music  to  that  style  in  the  Gothic  ar.diitecture. 
In  this  respect  the  compositions  of  Moscheles  re- 
semble those  of  Mendelssohn,  who,  however,  hap- 
pily is  still  writing  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 
Few,  probably,  would  trust  themselves  to  give  a 
decided  judgment  on  all  that  they  heard  on  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Moscheles'  concert.  The  ap- 
plause could  hardly  be  characterized  as  baccha- 
nalian ;  in  fact,  the  audience  were  very  quiet,  as 
if  anxious  rather  to  show  tlieir  interest  by  the 
deepest  attention.  They  did,  however,  fire  up 
into  enthusiasm  after  the  Duo,  which  Moscheles 
and  Mendelssohn  played,  not  only  like  two  ar- 
tists, but  two  friends;  one  might  well  have  com- 
pared them  to  a  pair  of  eagles,  each  in  turn  soar- 
ing aloft  or  wheeling  low,  and  each  boldly  encir- 
cling the  other  in  his  flight.  This  composition  is 
dedicatt  d  to  the  memory  of  Handel,  and  I  con- 
siiler  it  one  of  Moscheles'  most  successful  and 
original  works.  About  the  Overture  to  Schil- 
ler's Maid  of  Orleans,  opinions  differed,  even 
anuing  the  connoisseurs;  for  my  part,  I  silentlv 
begged  pardon  of  Moscheles  for  bavins  judiied  of 
it  by  ihe  pianoforte  arrangement,  which  certain- 
ly sounds  very  poor  in  contrast  to  the  splendid 
orchestra.  I  shall  speak  of  it  more  at  length  an- 
other time  ;  to-day  I  will  only  say   that   I  could 

*  Translatinns.  by  M..  E.  Von  G,,  from  the  Ge&ammelte 
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World. 


trace  the  shepherd-girl  throughout — from  the 
day  when  slu^  dons  her  armor,  till,  amidst  waviuL' 
banniTs,  her  beautiful  form  is  laid  in  Ihi-  ground. 
The  Overture  has  a  touch  of  riMl  tragedy  in  it. 

Mos(,'lieles  also  played  the  first  movement  of  a 
new  "pathetic"  Concerto,  and  the  whole  of  a 
"f.intastic"  one — both  of  which  might  fairly  be 
called  Duets  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  so  in- 
dependent is  the  part  taken  by  the  former. 
These  two  works,  besides  deviating  entirely  from 
the  form  of  his  earlier  ones,  are  remarkable 
enough  to  maki^  me  impatient  to  play  them  my- 
self, and  confirm  the  deep  impression  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  less  interesting 
parts,  they  produi'cd  on  me  throughout.  As  to 
th(^  excellence  of  Moscheles'  playing,  the  elastici- 
ty of  his  touch,  tlie  sound,  healthy  tone,  the  stead- 
iness and  thought  in  the  higher  range  of  expres- 
sion— no  one  who  has  heard  him  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  The  exaggeration  and  sympathy 
with  the  most  modern  and  fantastic  style,  which 
colore<l  his  playing  as  a  young  inan,  he  has  now 
renounced  ;  and  the  loss  is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  mental  power  and  force  of  character 
of  the  full-grown  man.  In  the  improvisation 
with  which  he  finished  the  evening  there  were 
some  fine  points. 

We  still  remember,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
treat  provided  for  us  a  few  days  before  the  con- 
cert, by  the  union  of  three  great  artists,  and  a 
youth  who  promises  to  become  one,  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  D  minor  Concerto  for  three 
pianos.  The  three  were  Clara  Wieck,  Mos- 
cheles and  Mendelssohn ;  the  fourth  was  Mr. 
Louis  Rakemrtnn,  from  Bremen.  Mendelssohn 
played  the  orchestral  accompaniment  on  a  fourth 
piano  ;  and  the  result  was  truly  splendid  ! 

2.    Madame    Pleyel 

(At  Leipsic,  in  1838.) 

The  programine  of  Blnie.  Pleyel's  concert  gave 
one  a  most  favorable  idea  of  her  artistic  tenden- 
cies. It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  heard  the 
G  minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn  played  by  the 
composer  himself,  and  it  was  interesting  to  cora- 
his  reading  with  that  of  the  vivacious  Frenchwo- 
man. She  took  the  last  movement  even  more 
quickly  than  he  ;  but  in  other  points  Mendels- 
sohn could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  satisfied  with 
her  thoroughly  musical  interpretation,  except 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  parts  where  the  melody 
might  have  been  played  more  simply  and  ear- 
nestly, with  less  sentiment.  Other  pianoforte 
players  seldom  venture  to  play  an  entire  concer- 
to in  public,  but  Mme.  Pleyel  gave  us  two  ;  the 
second  being  Weber's  Concertstiicl;  which  on  this 
particular  occasion  was  doubly  interesting,  be- 
cause fragments  of  his  predecessor's  composition 
seem  to  have  haunted  the  fancy  of  the  younger 
composer  in  a  truly  bewitching  manner  whilst 
writing  his  own,  though  indeed  in  tenderness, 
delicacy,  and  finish,  Weber's  Concerto  bears  but 
poor  comparisoiv  with  Mendelssohn's.  Madame 
Pleyel  performe<l  it  admirably,  with  the  same 
warmth  which  she  seems  to  throw  into  every  kind 
of  music,  anil  thus  awoke  among  her  audience 
that  genuine  and  hearty  sympathy  which  can 
only  be  evoked  by  the  combination  of  really  fine 
music.  I  wish  I  could  s.iy  as  much  of  the  piece 
with  which  this  enjoyable  evening  was  brousht 
to  a  close  ;  but  in  this  the  ability  of  the  composer 
was  far  behind  that  of  the  performer ;  it  was  a 
composition  of  her  own,  on  themes  by  Weber,  in 
which  even  the  melodies  introduced  might  have 
been  arranged  and  worked  with  more  taste.  And 
yet  it  was  just  this  piece  which  was  so  furiously 
ajiplauded  that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The 
playing  ot  this  highly  interesting  lady  will  please 
every  one,  besides  which,  her  love  for  all  that  is 
noblest  in  her  art  will  help  to  make  that  art  more 
generally  known. 

At  her  second  concert,  Mme.  Pleyel's  powers 
seemed  to  rise  with  the  enthusiasm  they  created, 
and  vice  cerfni.  She  had  made  an  excelleet  se- 
lection ;  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto  and 
Hummel's  Oberon.  At  the  subscription  concert 
yesterday  we  had  Kalkbrenner's  E  minor  Con- 
certo and  the  ConctrtstUck  repeated.  Kalkbren- 
ner  was  for  some  time  her  master,  which  explains  i 


her  choice  of  his  Concerto ;  she  playi'd  it  off 
much  in  the  same  way  as  one  repeats  to  oneself  a 
piece  of  po(!try  that  one  learnt  when  a  child; 
but  all  trace  of  the  scholar  was  gtwie — lost  in  the 
finish  of  the  great  artist.  The  Beethoven  Con- 
certo brought  out  another  siih;  of  her  nature  ;  she 
[ilayed  it  both  well  anil  correctly,  in  a  thorough- 
ly German  spirit,  bringing  the  music  beiiire  one 
like  a  picture,  whilst  the  Hummel  Fantasia  seem- 
ed to  de8i:end  from  some  airy  spirit-world.  We- 
ber's (.'oncfrt.^liicL'  exi'ited  rapturous  ap[ilause, 
boi|uets  were  showered  upon  the  artist,  am!  the 
public  were  in  ecstasies — some  even  being  heard 
to  say  that  there  was  "more  poetry  in  this  wo- 
man than  in  ten  Thalbergs  put  together,"  and 
the  excitement  lastint;  a  \ou\i  while,  \^^ir  slen- 
der, graceful  figure,  and  childish  manner  of  curt- 
seying, as  Ifsliedidnot  deserve  such  applause, 
and  still  more  the  deeper  things  which  she  un- 
folded in  her  music,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten, 
and  %ve  wish  her  all  the  hap[iiness  which  she  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  to  so  many. 

3.  Thai.uerg. 

(Concert  fur  Ihe  Musicians'  Fund,  Felriiari/  Slh, 
1841.) 

In  his  flight  across  Germany,  this  great  artist 
folded  his  wings  hiTe  for  a  short  time,  and  from 
them  have  dropped,  as  from  those  of  the  an<rid  in 
Ruckert's  poem,  rubies  and  precious  stones, which 
at  his  special  desire  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  really  wanted  them.  To  .say  anything 
new  about  one  who  has  already  had  so  much 
praise  lavished  upon  him,  is  difficult.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  every  earnest  artist  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  namely,  that  he  has  made  progress 
since  he  last  delighted  us  with  his  art  ;  indec^d  in 
the  two  years'  interval  since  his  former  visit  he 
has  increased  his  powers  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree, am),  iinpossible  as  it  may  seem,  has  gained 
in  freedom,  grace,  and  force.  His  playinjr  ap- 
peared to  make  the  same  impression  on  all,  to 
impart  that  happy  complacency  yvhich  perhaps 
he  himself  derives  from  it.  True  artistic  power 
is  something  more  than  mere  execution  and 
adroitness  ;  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  man  him- 
self and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  Thalberi.''s  playing 
that  he  belongs  to  fortune's  favorites,  those  whom 
she  has  endowed  with  wealth  and  briliianee.  Thus 
he  began  his  course,  thus  he  has  continued  it  ever 
.since,  and  thus  he  will  finish  it,  Ivappy  himself 
and  shedding  happiness  wdierever  he  goes.  The 
whole  of  yesterday  evening,  everything  that  he 
played  was  a  proof  of  this.  The  audience  seem- 
ed to  be  there  not  to  criticize,  but  simjily  to  en- 
joy ;  and  to  be  as  sure  of  enjoyment  as  the  artist 
of  his  art.  The  compositions  vipre  all  new,  a 
serenade  and  minuet  from  Don  Jiran,  a  fantasia 
on  Italian  airs,  a  grand  study,  and  a  caprice  on 
airs  from  the  Sonnamfiula,  all  most  cfl'ective  para- 
phrases of  the  original  melodies,  which  though 
surrounded  by  a  whole  fabric  of  scales  and  ar- 
peggios looked  out  pleasantly  npon  one  every- 
where. Most  artistic  was  the  treatment  of  the 
airs  from  Don  Jtinn,  and  the  whole  performance 
was  surprisingly  fine.  As  a  composition  the  most 
important  thing  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  Study, 
based  on  a  chamiinj  theme  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  an  Italian  national  melody  ;  the  last 
variation  with  tremolo  triplets  will  not  easily  be 
fijrgotten  ;  certainly  no  one  after  Thalberg  will 
hope  to  play  it  with  such  magic  perfection.  All 
honor  to  him  for  that  eveniiiu,  for  he  secured  for 
himself  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist,  the  ap- 
plause and  esteem  of  every  one  present. 

Mexdelssorx's  Organ  Concert. 

Thiirsdai/,  Aug.  S,  1840,  at  six  in  the  erening. 

IN    AID    OF    THE    BACH    MEMORI.^L  AT   lEIPSIC. 

I  should  like  to  commemorate  yesterday  even- 
ing's performance  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was  for 
once  a  concert  which  a  man  might  enjoy — per- 
fect from  beginning  to  end.  It  struck  me  afresh 
how  one  never  does  get  at  the  bottom  of  Bach  ; 
how  he  always  becomes  deeper  the  more  one 
knows  liim.  Zelter  and  Mar.x  have  said  much 
that  is  excellent  and  to  the  point,  and    yet  yvhen 
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one  comes  to  hear  liim  apain,  one  feels  liow  ut- 
terly jinwerless  all  words  are  to  convey  any  real 
iileaol'liini.  No  1  a  livin;j  reproduction  of  liis 
works,  a  performance  of  the  music  itself,  is  the 
only  way;  and  who  could  do  this  with  ■ireatcr 
truth  and  enthusiasm  than  the  f;reat  artist  whom 
we  heard  yesterday,  who  has  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  (o  llie  stuily  of  Huch,  who  has  em- 
f)ioyed  all  tlie  force  of  his  enthusiasm  to  revive 
his  memor)'  in  (iernianv,  and  lias  now  in  this 
concert  fziven  the  (irst  impulse  towards  hrin;»ing 
his  outward  imajie  more  clearly  before  our  eyes  't 
A  liundred  years  have,-  elapsed  without  any  one 
havin"  attem[)ted  this,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  an- 
other hundred  before  if  is  accomiilislied.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  niakc^  any  formal  appeal  in 
favor  of  the  Bach  memorial  ;  those  of  Mozart  and 
Ik'elhovcn  are  still  unfinished,  and  may  possibly 
remain  so  for  some  time  yet.  But  the  idea  hav- 
inj  at  last  been  started,  it  might  be  urged  upon 
towns  lik<*  Berlin  and  Breslau,  which  have  es- 
pecially ajiplied  themselves  to  flic  performance  of 
Jiactrs  works,  and  in  which  there  nuist  bi^  many 
jieople  who  know  what  a  debt  music  owes  to  liiui 
— hardly  less,  in  its  narrower  sphere,  than  a  re- 
ligion to  its  founder.  In  the  circidar  announc- 
ing tills  concert,  Mendelssohn  comes  to  the  point 
clearly  enough  ; — "l.fp  to  the.  present  time  Leip- 
sic  ('an  show  no  visible  memorial  of  the  greatest 
artist  she  ever  possessiMl.  The  honor  of  a  monu- 
ment near  the  Thomasschule,  due  to  Bach  be- 
fore all  others,  has  been  already  conferred  on  one 
of  his  successors.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  Iioth  liis  genius  and  his  works  are  re-ap- 
pearing with  fresh  force,  and  an  inextinguishable 
pjission  for  them  is  filling  the  hearts  of  all  true 
lovers  of  mu.sic,  it  is  hoped  that  the  project  of 
raising  a  monument  to  him  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval an<l  the  encouragement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leipsic.'" 

That  a  projeet  of  Mendelssohn's  sliouhl  receive 
its  due  crown  of  success  is  no  morethan  was  to  be, 
expected.  Every  one  knows  how  thoroughly  he 
understands  Ba(di's regal  instrument.  Yesterday 
he  gave  us  nothing  but  the  most  splendid  treas- 
ures, full  of  variety,  and  increasing  in  interest  to 
the  very  close.  Alter  a  short  inlrodui^tion  of  his 
own,  he  played  a  truly  magnificent  Fugue  of 
Bach's  in  K  flat  [the-  so-called  "St.  Anne's 
Fugue"],  in  three  movements,  constructed  on 
and  arising  out  of  each  other;  then  a  IVclude  to 
the  Oioral,*  "Schmiicki^  dich,  o  liebi' ,'^eele,"  one 
of  the  most  precious  and  touching  things  that 
ever  cainc  from  the  heart  of  an  artist;  then  a 
grand  PrcUnle  ami  Fugue  in  A  minor,  very  bril- 
liant, and  of  prodiLnous  iliHicully  even  for  a  pro- 
ficient player.  Here  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
followed  the  I'assaca;jlia  in  C  minor — twenty-one 
variations  so  charmingly  eonnect(>d  together  as  to 
keep  th<^  hearer  in  continual  astonishment — and 
in  which  the  changes  of  register  were  admirably 
varied.  Next  came  a  I'astorella  in  F,  in  the 
deepest  style  of  which  that  class  of  nuisic  is  capa- 
ble. This  was  follow<Ml  bv  a  Toccata  in  A  minor, 
with  a  Prelude  in  Bach's  humoristic  vein.  The 
whole  wound  up  with  an  extempore  fantasia,  and 
here  Mendelssohn  shone  in  all  his  glory.  It  was 
founded  on  a  Choral  to  the  words,  if  I  mistake 
not,  "<)  llatipt  voU  Blut  und  Wiinden."  info 
which  he  afterwards  introduced  the  name  of  Bach 
and  a  third  subject,  working  them  up  in  a  fugue, 
and  bringing  the  whole  together  at  the  close  in 
so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  jirinted 
risht  ofl.  and  woulil  be  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
The  lovely  light  of  the  summer  sunset  was  stream- 
ing in  through  the  wimlows,  and  on  coming  out 
into  the  0|)en  air  with  these  glorious  strains  float- 
ing in  one's  head,  many  a  one,  doubtless,  felt  as 
1  did,  that  there  are  no  occasions  happier  in  mu- 
sic than  when  one  great  master  gives  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  of  another.  Honor  and  praise  to 
them  both — the  old  and  the  young — the  ancient 
and  the  modern  I 

Bkethoven's;  Ciiouai,  SvMPnoNY. 
1.    .^  i>i.-\i.(>Gi;i-;  OF  n.wiD.snuEXDi.Eu,  .\FTEn 

TIIH  I"EI!E0I:M.\NCE,  18,S3. 
Voigt  began — "I  am  like  a  blind  man  standing 

*  Hardly  the  right  translation  for  Choral  VurspieL — Ed 


in  front  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  hearing  t}\<^ 
bells,  but  unable  to  find  the  entrance.  Leave 
me  in  peace,  my  friends,  for  man  is  a  mystery  to 
me." 

"But  who,"  said  Eusebius,  would  blame  the 
blind  man  because  he  can  think  of  nothinj.'  to  say 
as  he  stands  before  the  cathedral,  jirovidcd  he 
devoutly  takes  off  his  hat,  when  the  bells  ring 
out  from  above." 

"Yes,"  continued  Florestan,  after  a  pause, 
"Yes,  love  him  as  much  as  you  like,  and  jiay  all 
honor  to  his  never-resting  moral  power :  hut  nev- 
er forget  that  it  was  only  after  years  of  study  that 
Beethoven  finally  attained  poetic  freedom.  Do 
not  search  for  that  which  is  irregular  in  him  ;  but 
go  back  to  the  basis  of  his  creations  ;  no  need  of 
this  Symphony,  however  bold  and  marvellous 
may  be  its  utterances,  such  as  have  never  yet  been 
heard,  to  prove  his  genius, — that  may  be  done  just 
as  well  by  the  first, or  by  the  graceful  Greek  one  in 
B  flat.  Never  pass  a  rule  wdiich  you  have  not 
thoroughly  mastered.  There  is  nothing  so  ruin- 
ous, and  you  run  the  risk  of  being  shamefully  un- 
masked by  persons  inferior  to  yourselves  the  mo- 
ment they  meet  you." 

.And  when  they  had  finished,  old  Uaro,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  said:  "Not  anoth- 
er word!  let  us  love  that  lofty  genius,  who  looks 
down  with  such  unspeakable  love  upon  this  world 
which  gave  him  so  little.  I  feel  that  to-day  we 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  him  than  before. 
You  have  a  long  and  liiflicnll  journey  befiire  you, 
my  lads.  There  is  a  strange  glare  on  the  sky — I 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  glow  of  the  setting  or 
the  rising  sun.     Struggle  to. the  Light !" 

2.     t'EUroUMANTE  UNDEf,    Mf.NDET.SSOIIN's    PI- 

i;i:c  iiciN,  J  i:iiiU".\i!V  11,  1811. 
Tlic  Ninth  Svmphony  was  yet  to  come.  It 
seems  that  peopU-  are  beiiinnlngat  last  to  see  that 
in  this  work  the  great  man  did  his  greatest.  I 
never  recollect  its  bein'j  gone  into  with  such  fire 
before,  and  in  sayinj  this  I  aim  my  commenda- 
tion much  more  at  the  audien<'e,  than  the  sym- 
phony, which  indeed  stands  far  above  anything, 
as  I  have  said  in  these  pages  so  often  as  to  have 
left  myself  nothing  more  to  say.  The  p(!rform- 
anee  was  rpiite  extraordinarily  full  of  life.  In 
the  Sr/uTZD,  I  obsorveil  a  note  tlw^  importance  of 
wdiiidi  Mendelssohn  had  seen  at  a  glance,  though 
1  had  never  before  heard  it  so  prominent,  the 
sinyjle  1)  in  the  bass  trombone,  whi(;h  makes  an 
astonishinti  efTt'ct,  and  gives  the  passage  an  en- 
tlrclv  new  life  (see  the  .score,  page  GC,  bar  S,  and 
(5  7,  S). 


[From  the  Cornhill  Magazine]. 

'"The  English  are  not  a  Musical  People." 

r.V     G.    A.    MACIAItlSKN. 
I. 

One  of  our  humorists  has  saiil  tliat  a  quot.Uion  is 
never  so  apt  as  when  it  is  niisap[)lie(l  ;  so  I  trust  to 
prove  the  jierfoct  njititude  of  the  (piotaticii  from  com- 
mon ]u'eindii-c  which  heads  these  remarks,  liy  sliow- 
iug  its  utter  inisapplieation. 

Ifwhat  is  common  and  I'mIsc  he  vulgar,  then  cer- 
tairdv  the  (lishelicf  in  the  inusic.d  capiicitics  (tf  the 
Eiitiiish  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
so  liccftuse  it  is  the  most  cordially  entertained  hy  a 
class  of  the  population  which  as  much  supposes  it- 
self as  it  is  {^encrully  helievcil  to  he  superior  to  vul- 
garity. With  such  hi^h  example  for  the  direct  per- 
version of  truth  aicainst  ourselves,  it  is  as  little  to  he 
wondered  at  as  it  is  nuicli  to  be  deplored,  that  musi. 
eians  themselves  too  often  pander  to  tlie  prevalent 
tbllv  bv  assiiininj;  foreign  names  or  afTeclin[;  foreii^n 
titles.  It  is  their  fashion,  indeed,  to  give  a  foreiL'U 
terinin.'itioti  to  words  used  in  connection  with  music 
itself:  thus  the  list  of  ]iieccs  to  he  performed  in  a 
concert  is  styled  hy  them  a  proirriuuHK  ;  whereas 
pood  writers  of  our  language,  who  apply  the  term  to 
other  than  nuisical  uses,  spell  it  as  they  spell  all 
words  derived  from  the  s.ame  Greek  root.  If  a  mu- 
sician inverted  the  letters  of  his  name  so  as  to  make 
another  word,  would  he  oall  such  distriluition  an  nn- 
agrammi?  ?  If  he  illustrated  any  theoretical  jioint  hy 
a  pictorial  tigine,  wouhl  he  iKvnie  this  a  diagranii/j'  ? 
Were  a  witty  couplet  written  about  music,  would  it 
he  styled  an  epiKramwc  ?  Would  the  cypher  formed 
of  a  musician's  initials  he  called  a  monoj:ram»?e  V  If 
a  dispatch  announced  a  singer's  sudden  indisposition, 
should  it  he  named  a  telegrammc  ?     I  am  told,    how- 


ever, that  we  have  taken  the  idea  of  coTieert-hills, 
and,  conscqiieTitiv,  the  worti  which  defines  llicni, 
from  the  French  ;  and  tt)at  is  wliy  we  spell  it  in  the 
French  wav.  Well,  we  took  India,  or  a  lartre  part 
ol  it.  from  the  French,  bia  do  not  call  it  I'liide. 

The  truth  is,  liowever,  that  the  prejudice  against 
which  English  luiisicianship  has  to  contend  spriiuzs 
from  domestic  mistrust,  more  than  from  foreign  de- 
preciation, of  our  native  capacity  to  love  and  prac- 
tice the  art.  It  dates,  at  earliest,  within  these  last 
hundred  ami  fifty  years,  to  prove  wliich  I  will  ail- 
duee  some  ]iertineiit  facts  from  all  periods  of  Knglish 
history. 

The  genus  I-.nclishman  is  a  compound   of  Briton, 
Saxon  anfl  Uane.     It  woulil    be  easy    to    exempiity, 
with  anecdotes  amusinp  as  authentic,  the  very  strong 
musical  bent  and    musical  ability    of  each    of  these 
three  components  of  our  nation,  anil    thus    to    prove 
that  the  art  love  of  the  English  people   was    inherent 
in  us  from  the  races  of  which  we    are  amalgamated. 
I  will  forbear  the  narration  of  many  of  these  stories, 
hut  must  recount  one  to  show    that  our    forefathers, 
prior  to  the   Conquest,    had    musical    jiroticieney  far 
above  the  composition  and  performance  of  a   melody 
to  such  an  accompaniment  as  would    suffice    to  keep 
the  voice  in  tune,  which  was  the    utmost  attainment 
in  musical  art  of  the  classic  (jieeks  and  Itomans,  and 
of  all  the  South  Eiirojienn  nations  until  long  heyond 
tfie  ]>eriod  no\v  under  consideration.      In  the  mi. Idle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  llercward.  the  son  of  Godi- 
va,  whose  ncdde  devotion  rescued  the  people  of  Cov- 
entry from   their   lord's   oppression — Ilereward,  the 
last  of  the  English  who  fucihly  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  our  Norman  invaders — presented  himself  with  his 
two  nephews  at  the  bridal  feast  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Coriiisii  king,  where  thev  were  received  in  the  capae- 
itv  of  minstrels,  which  chnrai-Ier    thev   su[)ported  hy 
singinp  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes    in    harmo- 
ny of  three  parts,  which  latter,  the  chronicle  especial- 
ly states,  was  :iccording    to   the    custom    of  the  race 
iliat   then    tjoopled   our   eastern  countries.     Here  is 
distinct  evidence,  which   mipht   easily   he    developed 
into  far  greati-r  amplitude,  that   harmony,  the    art  of 
musical  combination,  which  is  the  basis  of  all    musi- 
cal construction,  was  known    and    practiced   and  cn- 
joved  here,  some  hundreds  of  years  before    the  crcat- 
iv  vaunted  Uomnn  school  appropriated  the  art  of  dcs- 
cant  or  counterpoint,  which   art    the    Church    indeed 
derived  from  the  unschooled  practice  of  our    Xorili- 
crn  laity.     In  the  huicr  part  of  the  twelfth    century, 
this  practice  of  poly|ihony  was    certainly    current  as 
much  among  the  peojde  of  Wales  as  amonfj:  those  of 
the  north-e;ist  of  our  island  :  and  there  is  good  ground 
to  assume  that  harnionv  must  have    been    commonly 
familiar  in  England  when  those  stalwart  Danes,  the 
Vikings  of  the  se:\   and    lonls    of   the    shell,  masters 
alike  of  sword   and    song,    first   set    foot    iqion    our 
shores.     Further,  what  seems  to  have  lieen  the  intui- 
tive art  use  of  the  untaught  people  in  the  misty  .ago 
of  tradition  prior  to  the  last  eiL;lit  hundred  years,  has, 
in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  popular  education,    preserv- 
ed itself  to  the  present  day,  when,    in    Esse.x    ami   in 
W;des — the  extremes  of  east  and    west — the  country 
folk  rejoice  themselves  at  harvest-tide  and  other  sea- 
sons of  festive  meeting,  with  songs  in  three  part  har- 
monv,  which, if  it  may  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  contra- 
punii-t's  scrutinv,  clearly    indicates    the    aptitude  of 
the  singers  and  the  inclination  of  the  listeners. 

In  the  Xorman  jioliey  of  denationalizing  the  peo- 
ple, the  attempt  is  conspicuously  cliariicteristic  of 
Abbot  Thur^tau  to  impose,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
form  of  chant  devised  hy  Ciuillaunie  of  Fe'camp,  up- 
on the  use  of  the  English  clergy.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  deracinate  the  love  of  music,  which  was 
firmly  rooted  in  the  native  heart,  and  lia<l  spreail  its 
winged  seeds  fnun  generation  to  generation  of  the 
native  projilc. 

Aeeordinglv,  when  Thomas  a  Beckett,  in  ]1;")9,  as 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  went  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  Henry  the  Second's  son  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  and  desired,  for  the  success  of  his 
mission,  to  displav  to  the  utmost  the  importance  in 
wealth  and  civihx^tion  of  his  own  country,  he  enter- 
ed Paris  in  a  procession  that  was  headed  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lioys,  who  were  arranged  in  groups 
that  each  sang  pieces  in  harmony  of  three  parts, 
which,  tfie  record  expressly  notes,  was  after  the 
English  manner,  and,  till  then,  unheard  in  France. 
Yeragain,  in  l.'iin,  the  h'pse  of  ages  had  not  chang- 
ed the  usage  at  home,  no'  adra  iced  foreign  musician- 
ship to  the  capahihty  of  coping  with  ours;  for  then 
Thomas  Cromwell,  once  Wolsey's  secretary,  and 
suhsequentiv  Earl  of  Essex,  went  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  .Julius  II.  a  renewal  of  some  ecclesiastical 
privileges  for  the  town  of  Boston,  and  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Pope  with  the  singing  of  Three-men's 
Soiifs,  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  which  .Julius 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  received  the  Englishman 
with  favor,  and  readily  granted  his  suit. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  all    historical    allusions 
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U)  the  mnsif:il  piorlivirirs  of  our  coiiiitivnicn  refer  nt 
lic.'st  to  tlx'ir  rclisi)  t'ur  siinplt;  tnncH  nml  rfu*ir  prefer- 
t'.tiro  of  rhf  viili.';iicst.  Wluii'vcr  Uiis  put.  forth  lliis 
proiiosition,  wliirh  Ii:is  no  fKunilntioii  hut.  in  the  fun- 
cy  of  him  thnt  hiiH  ailvuneccl  ir,  nin^t  have  tiikcn  his 
own  iiH-Mpjicity  ns  tlic  stinuhinl  of  th^  nation,  and 
tlesrrihfd  the  peo|)Ie  as  lie  knew  himself.  I  Imvc 
shown  tiiat.  hy  ititnition  antl  hy  enltivatiou  the  Kn*;- 
lish  were  for  loni:  i"  atWiiiieo  of  Continental  nations 
in  the  provinc'  of  iiarniDnv-  Tt  is  ?iow  to  note  how 
als(»  ifn-;  ronnirv  was  In-fore  the  rr-^t  of  thi^  worhl  in 
contrapuntal  eluhorttions.  It  would  he  prolix  here 
to  rite  the  many  i-oncnrrerit  sfatcmenis  of  writers  of 
su<'<'essivft  poriotls  as  to  the  hij^h  advnneenient  nf  mu- 
sical art  in  KiiL'hind,  and  as  to  the  eminence  of  Eujr- 
lish  artists  in  the  early  state's  of  its  proL'ress— stafe- 
menfs  that  h:ivc  heen  overlooked  or  mixpToTi-d  hy 
some  rnusiciil  hi.sfoi  iiin-^,  :ind  are  th''refi)ro  niiktiown 
10  readers  whose  rcsfarchf;  in  art  liisU)rvare  limited 
fo  nnrney  and  Hawkins.  I  may  opportunely  adduce, 
however,  the  Six  men's  Sool's — "Snnier  is  icninen 
in" — as  a  testimony  of  i]i3  slate  of  music  here  at  a 
period  when  there  is  no  si;.'n  of  its  equal  advnnce- 
metit  in  any  other  lanil.  The  date  of  the  MS  of  this 
remarkuhle  , specimen  of  scholarship,  and  1  will  aver, 
of  such  nieloijious  fluenev  as  critics  call  inspiration, 
was  lon<^  disputed  ;  hnt  I  helieve  that  the  hest  jiidjjes 
now  aerec  in  assi«rning  it,  from  internal  ami  collater 
al  evidence,  to  1250.  Now  to  speak  teelinically — 
to  he  true — this  piece  is  a  canon  for  four  in  one  in 
the  uni'^on,  with  a  toot  or  hnrden  also  of  canonic  con- 
struction for  yet  two  more  voices  ;  and  as  such. while 
some  L'lafnmatical  irrremilaiitics  cannot  '>e  denied  m 
it,  if  presents  an  amount  of  twofold  compliciition  th:it 
is  wondeiftil  for  its  a^je,  and  remsirkahle  for  any  aire. 

Althonirh  we  commonly  jrive  to  the  Church  the 
credit  of  all  the  scholarship  of  the  Middle  A^es,  she 
ever  took  Time  hy  the  fetlock  in  his  musical  course, 
lair;:in;^  always  at  the  heels  of  the  laity  in  every  step 
of  the  art's  career.  One  evidence  of  this  amonj;^ 
countless  others,  is  that  in  the  earliest  MS.  of  the 
composition  I  have  heen  descrihinn;,  the  words  of  a 
Latin  hymn  are  adapted  to  the  notes  ;  the  tokens  of 
which  ad;iptation  arc  that  the  Lntiu  text  is  written 
nniler  the  Knj^'lish,  and  that,  havin<:  no  words  for  the 
burden,  it  is  insnilicient  for  the  music.  Kcclesinstieal 
appropriation  of  this  piece  is  of  a  pnrity  with  the 
practice  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  who  adapted  devotional  verses  to 
every  secular  tune  that  becnnie  popular;  and  with 
the  practice  of  liichard.  Bishop  of  Ossorv,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  whose  exercises  in  Latinity  to 
this  effect  several  spei-imens  are  extant. 

The  "Tournament  of  Tottenham,"  a  metrical  ro- 
mance of  the  rei-n  of  Edward  II.,  shows,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  — 

In  .ill  the  (*ornpr<!  of  th^  house 

\V':ts  inclorly  delirious 
Of  Si.x-nifu',s  Songs— 

that  "Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  or  other  pieces  of  similar- 
ly complicated  structure  had  general  acceptance  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  Tt  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  in  those  remote  times, 
any  more  than  ar  present,  six  sintrers  were  always  at 
hand  for  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  such  extensive 
requirements.  Were  other  proof  faiiinir,  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  ca-e  would  fmnish  ample  evidence  of 
this  canon  having  heen  sunj;.  as  very  frequently  were 
the  catches  of  more  recent  days, by  a  sm^le  voice, eith- 
er with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment  ; 
and  ilius  it  is  to  lie  cbissed  nmong-  our  national  mel- 
odies of  our  Biiiish  Isle<.  and  pMriiriihirly  of  Eno-- 
land,  becjuise.  while  we  have  acknowjediicd  the  exis- 
lence  and  the  beauty  of  the  tunes  of  our  sister  na- 
tions, it  has  heen  our  grievous  fashion  to  ienore  those 
wliich  are  peculiarly  onr  own.  It  is  not  here  minute- 
ly to  define  the  term  "nMiiona!  melodv,"  whose  gen- 
eral i-i;:nilicaiion  is,  1  believe,  oeiierally  understood, 
if  doctors  sometimes  difler  as  to  its  speci:il  applica- 
tion. Enough  to  premise  that  I  refer  bv  if  to  tunes 
which  arc  sun;u'  by  the  people  for  the  'tunes'  sake, 
who  find  in  them  an  utterance  of  their  own  hnmors, 
tefn[iers,  and  emorions,  and  who  Inve  them  for  their 
truthfulness  to  this  expression,  reo-iirdlcss  of  their  au- 
thorships, or  even  of  their  ever  haviuur  been  written 
down,  and  learninc  them  cou)monly  from  person  to 
person,  from  mouth  to  enr.  My  quest  has  been  con- 
stantly in  vain  for  such  melodies  helontiinL'- to  south- 
ern nations,  and  even  in  Germany,  except  the  cho- 
ral tunes  of  the  Lutheran  Cliurcb,"  I  can  meet  with 
hut  few  tluit  seem  not,  like  the  mclorlies  of  Itaiv  and 
Spain,  to  be  extempore  variations  upon  '-owe  fixed 
routine  of  liarmony,  which  at-e  as  qnicklv  forirotten 
as  they  are  easily  remembered,  and  which  bear  no 
intrinsic  or  recorded  proof  of  more  than  two  genera 
tions'  endurance.  The  wondrously  beautiful  melo- 
dies of  Ireland,  those  few  aiis  which  are  genuinely 
Scotch,  and  some  admirable  Welsh  tnnes,  tell  all 
their  own  tale  of  loveliness  to  the  world,  and  exact 
its  universal  recognition.     It  is  our  English    fortune. 


and  it  should  be  our  English  pride,  to  possess  a  great- 
er number  of  national  tnnes,  of  a  greater  diversity  of 
chiuaeier  and  expression,  than  any  nation  upon 
ciirih  ;  and  this,  I  maintain,  more  than  all  tlic  evi- 
dences whi<di  have  too  long  heen  sealed  of  musical 
scholarship  in  this  country,  more  than  \hv.  long  list 
of  4>nce  res|)eetcd  native-born-  musicians,  proves  that 
the  English  people  have  music  really  at  heart,  and 
only  need  (|uiitance  from  the  prejudice  which  has  de- 
pressed ibcTn  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  to 
cn.iMc  tbctn  to  resume  their  pristine  national  musi- 
cal character. 

The  Eavrfax  MS.  shows  the  ad /anced  state  of 
part-writing  here  at  the  time  of  the  Tudor  accession  ; 
and.  by  necessary  inference,  indicates  the  stnte  of 
taste  to  which  such  writing  could  be  offered.  It  com- 
prises vocal  piec'-s  by  scvernl  composers,  mostly  of 
;i  pnsioTal  cli;iracter.  which  are  remarkable  for  gener- 
al Htness  to  the  nature  of  the  words,  for  melodious 
grace  and  even  modernness  of  phraseology,  for  clear- 
ness and  freedom  of  rhvthm,  and  for  quite  as  few 
aberrations  from  the  strict  path  of  musical  syntax  as 
any  contemporaneous  productions  that  have  come 
within  mv  reach. 

The  pieces  of  concerted  vocal  music  designated 
"King  Henry's  Mirth,"  and  the  record  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew's  great  favor  with  "bluti'  Knig  Hall,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  effective  participation  with  the  monarch 
himself  in  their  performance,  prove  to  us  what  kind 
of  pastime  divcrteil  the  court  of  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  King's 
conjugal  pcrfdexiiies  turned  Ins  thoughts  from  health- 
ful exercise  arid  social  recreation  to  matters  in 
Ctinrch  and  Srate,  for  whicli  some  may  think  he  was 
less  naturallv  qualified.  These  pieces  are  defined  as 
'J'hrfemi'n's  or  Frfritiov's  Songs,  which  definition  ap- 
parently refers  them,  in  shape  if  not  in  substance,  to 
the  days  of  the  hold  Hereward  and  his  nephews.  I 
mean  that  if  these  actual  pieces  were  not  sung  by  the 
merry  men  of  the  Fens  before  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqnerer.  thev  are  in  the  form  and  of  the 
character  of  the  songs  of  that  era — a  supposition  re- 
snlfmg  from  a  coinparison  of  the  music  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  earliest  poets  and  writers  on  the  peo- 
ple's customs.  The  word  Free  mfn  has,  of  a  truth, 
puzzled  many  an  enquirer  into  its  signification  :  some 
have  supposed  it  a  corruption  of  the  compound 
Threeinen  ;  some,  to  denote  the  free  or  jovial  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  took  j)leasnre  in  sueli  music;  and 
one  venturesome  eighleeuth-centurv  editor  printed  a 
few  specimens  with  the  name  of  Freemen  as  that  of 
their  composer.  So  far  as  they  speak  for  themselves, 
it  can  only  be  adduced  that  they  are  all  for  three 
male  voices,  and  all  of  a  hilarious  character. 

That  Henry  VIH.  studied  music  was  essential  to 
his  youthful  preparation  for  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  then  essential  for  the  Primnte,  as 
for  all  Church  ministers  under  him,  thoroni:hly  to 
understand  music;  whereas  it  now  suffices  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  confers  musical  degrees. 
That  Henry  prosecuted  this  study  after  his  brother's 
denth  had  changed  his  destinv  and  removed  the  ne- 
cessity for  Ids  musical  scholarship,  and  thnt  he  at- 
tained to  liii:h  productive  and  executive  skill,  slmws 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  taste  for  art  in  his  time.  A  reflector  of 
this  light,  which  certainly  augments  its  distinctness, 
is  the  fact  that  the  earliest  publicntion  of  secular  mu- 
sic in  this  country,  bearing  date  1530,  is  a  collection 
of  concerted  pieces  by  various  composers,  jirinted  in 
separate  vocal  parts.  The  printing  in  separate  pnrts 
is  a  silent  but  resistless  testimonv  to  those  pnrts  hav- 
ing been  required  for  performance  ;  and  the  indispen- 
sability  of  the  accomplishment  of  sight  singing  to  a 
gentleman  is  significantly  shown  in  Skelton's  humor- 
ous poem  of  "Bowge  at  Court,"  wherein  tlie  hero 
thus  implores  for  instruction  : 

Wnldp  M  r.o(i  it  wol.le  pifnse  von  .^ome  Jay 
\  b:.la(|p  hr^k  bctorf  ni«*  for  to  lave, 
.\T\i\  lernp  m*-  for  fo  ^vng*-,  r**,  nii.fi,  .'^ol, 
Arul  when  I  fayle,  bobbe  me  on  the  noil. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  in  courtly  f^ociety  of 
choral  .-inging  is  atte.-ted  hy  the  multiplication  of 
works  to  feed  the  general  desire.  Few  are  now  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  compositions  in  this  cinss  of  Eliza- 
beth's earlv  days  ;  but  one  such  example  as  the  cho- 
ral song,  "In  going  to  my  naked  bed,"  of  Kicliard 
Edwards,  certifies  the  poetical  feeling  and  technical 
proficiency  of  the  artists,  and  the  appreciative  and  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  nniiitenrs,  to  have  been  of  a 
verv  high  order  at  this  epoch. 

Detractors  of  onr  native  mnsicians]iip,  who  have 
been  nnnble  to  dispute  the  sterling  merit  of  our  mad- 
rigal composers,  have  sought  to  trace  this  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Italian  works  imported  into  England.  Dates 
are  dull  witnesses,  hut  they  cannot  he  suborned,  and 
their  evidence  outweighs  any  amount  of  speculative 
argument.  A  merchant  named  Young  brought  over 
some  choice  specimens  of  Italian  art,  which,  with 
translated  words,  he    published  under  the    collective 


;  title  of  "Musica  Transnlpina,"  in  1578;  the  piece  I 
I  have  natned  (because  <»f  frequent  occurrence  nt  mod- 
ern concerts),  and  very  many  of  the  same  structure 
I  by  Uyrd  ami  other  masters,  were  written  here  before 
I  the.  date  of  Voimg's  importation.  Lnquestionably 
I  music  progressed  among  the  English,  as  it  clid  among 
[  the  Flemish  and  Italian  composers,  and  the  works 
prodncc'I  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  consequent- 
ly far  in  advance  of  those  written  before  tfie  middle 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  natural  course  of  art  develop 
ment  is  then  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  eminence  of 
Moricy,  Dowland.  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  (iihbons,  and 
their  compatriots,  am(mg  the  European  music-ians  of 
the  age  :  the  highest  efforts  of  their  feliow-jirtists  be- 
youfl  seas  may  have  stimulated  these  men's  endeav- 
or, hut  were  not  the  fiattern  by  which  they  wrought. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  much  manv  foreigners  have 
learned  from  our  countrvmen  when  John  Cooper  and 
I'eter  Phillips,  un<ler  the  Italianized  names  of  Gio- 
vanni Coperario  and  Pietro  Filippi,  were  among  the 
besl-esteemcd  members  of  the  Roman  school;  when 
the  famous  Dr.  John  I5uil  closed  his  life  in  Amster- 
dam ;  when  the  compositions  of  John  Dowland  were 
printed  in  eight  continental  cities  during  the  life  of 
the  author,  and  when  the  services  of  this  worthy  were 
besought  by  Christian  I V  ,  of  Denmark  of  our  James 
I,,  who  was,  aci'ording  to  Fuller,  "unwillini.»ly  wil. 
ling"  that  the  distinguisbed  composer  and  Lutenist 
should  enrich  vi  ith  bis  presence  a  foreign  court. 

In  Thomas  Morley's  "Plain  and  Easy  Introduc- 
tion to  Pr:ictic;i|  Music,"  L')97,  we  find  evidence  of 
the  same  necessitv  for  musicianship  in  gentle  society 
that  is  proved,  by  the  quaint  passage  I  have  given 
from  Skelton,  to  have  prevailed  three  reigns  earlier. 
The  hook  is  framed  in  dialogues  between  a  country 
gentleman  and  Ins  court  friend,  to  whom  he  relates 
his  disgrace  in  being  nnable  to  sing  a  part  when  the 
music  hooks  were  handed  round  to  the  company  in 
which  he  was  recently  present,  and  who  undertakes 
therefore  to  induct  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
and  relieve  him  thus  from  future  embarrassment — the 
sequel  being  the  course  of  instruction. 

To  sing  from  book  was,  in  the  olden  time,  neces- 
sary among  the  ednca'ted  class,  who  hud  accordingly 
their  mndrig;^Is,  ballets,  and  part  songs  ;  but  though 
an  essential  of  good  breeding,  its  practice  was  not  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  wealthy.  Let  tlie  people's 
habit  attest  this,  of  singing  not  only  our  beautiful  na- 
tional tunes,  hut  compositions  of  involved  construc- 
tion. Such  is  the  Floundel  or  Pound,  called  also 
Catch  when  the  words  have  a  comic  tendency.  Thus, 
when  Sir  John  Norman,  in  14.">-",  first  broke  through 
the  primnl  custom  of  a  land  procession  along  the 
strand  of  the  river  and  through  the  village  of  Char- 
ing to  take  his  oatits  at  Westminster  a-s  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Tliames  watermen  hacl  their  roundel 
to  celebrate  his  honoiing  their  clement  with  his  civic 
pageant.  ''How  the  boat,  Norman,"  was  sung  on 
stream  and  on  shore  bv  ;inv  thiee  men  of  the  water, 
or  of  the  l.ind,  who  met  in  gcod  fellowship  from  that 
time  forvvaril.  This  piece  is  the  tvpe  of  a  countless 
species,  and  we  have  best  reason  for  believing  that 
the  singing  of  rounds  and  catches  was.  for  ages,  the 
recreation  of  ru-^tic  laborers,  town  artisans,  and  ser- 
vants of  all  denominations. 

While  such  was  the  musicality  of  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, the  in-iitutions  for  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
art  in  En^'land.  and  the  public  and  private  appoint- 
ments with  the  duties  these  entailed  for  its  practition- 
ers, are  quite  as  worthy  of  note,  and  quite  as  eviden- 
tial of  the  high  e.'-teem  accorded  to  music  and  musi- 
cians. 

In  (diivalric  times,  the  order  of  minstrels  bad  its 
Rex  M/nsifrn//oritni,;\f>  that  of  hcraltls  its  Rex  Ileraldo- 
)■'(»(, and  the  one  fnnciionarv  conimanded  neither  high- 
er respect  nor  higher  reward  than  the  other — the  Iler- 
iild  King  ar-Arms  t*  an  the  King  of  the  Minstrels. 
The  Heralds'  College  perpetuates  to  the  present  day 
the  oflices  of  its  order,  and  implies  their  valu^  to 
men  and  morals  ;  the  minstrels'  fraternity  has  passed 
out  of  being.  Let  fond  imagination  trust  that  the 
preservation  of  the  former  mnkes  up  in  the  welfare  of 
society  for  the  bitter's  extinction, 

Engbind  is  the  only  countrv  that  recognizes  the 
culture  of  nuisic  in  its  universities  of  learning.  Al- 
fred instituted  a  musical  professorship  in  his  fbunda- 
dationofthe  Univer-iry  of  Oxford  in  Sfi6,  the  first 
representative  of  which  was  John  of  St.  David's,  and 
the  latest  is  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Ouseley,  who  now  fills  the 
time-honored  chair.  The  earliest  graduate  in  this 
faculty  whose  title  has  besn  traced  is  Henry  Habing- 
ron,  created  Bachelor  of  Mu->ic  at  Cambridge,  in 
146-3;  and  any  one  knows  how  frequently  musical 
degrees  have  been  conferred  by  our  universities  since 
his  time.  The  Doctorate,  he  it  remembered,  receiv- 
ed by  Spohr,  by  Jlendelssohn,  and  by  Schumann, 
from  German  universities,  is  a  degree  in  philosophy 
complimentarilv  bestowed  upon  men  eminent  in  eith- 
er o|^  the  arts — music,  poetry,  or  painting. 

Every  city  had,  of  old,  its  band  of  musicians.  We 
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modems  have  still  our  Waits,  wliose  assumed  de- 
nomination is  their  excuse  for  disturhin^  our  sleep 
on  winter  nights  and  nppealini;  for  Christmas  hoxes 
on  8t.  Stephen's  m<.irnini^.  Their  hrayinj;  upon  cor- 
nets and  (jpliieleides  of  Italian  opera  airs  and  Christy 
Minstrel  melodies  is  the  melauc'holy  remnatit  of  the 
ancient  city  custom  for  the  waites,  or  watch,  to  pass 
on  their  rounds  with  harmonious  piping,  or  with  the 
sweet  sound  of  song  hreathinj;  a  benison  on  tlio  sleep- 
ers. Not  only  in  the  royal  court,  hut  in  the  house 
of  every  nohleman  and  (,'entleman,  there  was,  down 
to  the  Stuart  titnes,  an  appointed  hand  of  musicians, 
W'hose  functions  were  to  compose  an*l  to  perform  for 
the  diversion  of  their  lord  and  his  guests.  The  small 
potentates  of  (iermany  have  adr)pti'd  this  practice, 
each  of  whom  maintains  his  Kajteliineister  wuh  an 
ample  artist  hand  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  practice  of 
our  f-ircfathers  for  the  honor  and  promotion  of  music 
wdiich  has  hecn  adopted  in  the  Fatherland  from  the 
precedent  of  tlie  Mother  country.  Fin.incialisis  rep- 
resent that  the  pecuniary  means  of  our  present  nohili- 
ty  surpass  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  exceed  those 
of  the  small  German  potentates  ;  thus  it  seems  that, 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  musical  art,  the  more 
means  the  less  meaning. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  mu«ic  In  Kngland  when 
chroniclers  and  poets  dcscrihed  the  land  as  "fair." 
and  accounted  the  people  as  "merrv."  We  come 
now  to  the  days  when  F.ngland  was  first  called 
"Old,"  and  wlien,  with  her  arknowledgnicnt  of  age, 
she  put  ivu  sad  color.  It  was  an  eventful  year.  Ifi^l, 
when  this  term,  Old  Iviglarid,  appears  first  to  have 
heen  used  in  print  one-andiwenty  years  after  our 
American  colony  of  \orlh  Virginia  received  the  name 
of  New  Fnglanci,  and  the  e|iiihet  referred  not  then  to 
the  positive  age  of  the  island  parent  so  much  as  to 
the  comparative  yonih  of  her  Transatlantic  olf^pring. 
It  was  in  lf,41  that  StrafVnrd  was  heheadcd,  and  that 
hishops  wcredi'privcd  of  their  jilace-  in  rarliament, 
when  the  King's  interest  and  the  people's  were  di- 
vided, and  whc-n  the  Civil  War  was  ripe  for  liurst- 
ing.  The  gallant,  stirring,  jovial  song  with  Martin 
I'aiker's  racy  words,  "When  tlie  King  enjovs  his  own 
again."  is  ciieil  hy  after  writers  as  "a  time  of  '41  ;" 
and  this  song  iliil  signal  service  in  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  the  Cavalier's  so  long  as  they  hail  any  king 
to  tight  for-,  and  it  aided  not  a  little  towards  the 
hringing  hack  of  his  son;  nay,  when  .Tames  III. 
twice  srrove  to  dispossess  the  Hanoverians  of  the 
F.nglish  throne,  this  nolahle  dittv  was  as  a  watch- 
word among  liis  partisans,  and  it  is  thus  a  more  ver- 
irahlc  .lacohite  relic  th-in  all  the  Scottish  "Charlie-" 
songs  that  havi-  heen  fahricated  since  the  llual  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts.  The  old  trouhlons  times  are 
well  pictured  in  Scott's  "Woodstock,"  where  he 
makes  the  rattling,  reckless  Wihlrake — "a  true  tan- 
liviii-r" — cimstantly  attune  his  royalty  to  the  strains 
of  tliis  memorahle  nieloily. 

It  has  hee.n  falsely  allegei!  that  the  decadence  of 
mu-^ic  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  rurilan  influence. 
It  is  under  the  Comnronwcalth,  however,  that  sever- 
al facts  have  date  which  hear  strongly  upon  the  de- 
velopment at  least  of  the  secular  branch  of  the  art. 

In  Ii;.M,  I'layfoid  piibli-;heil  tlie  lirst  edition  of  ihe 
"DaiK'ing  Master,"  which  is  ilie  earliest  |ninted  col- 
lection of  our  dance  tunes,  with  descriptions  of  the 
H'.:ures  ;  a  work  of  infinite  ini[)ortaiice.  since  we  owe 
toil  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  most  heantil'iil 
airs  of  our  songs  in  those  of  the  dances  that  are  nam- 
ed after  them,  llcnee,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  danc- 
ing to  the  very  pretty  tunes  in  the  days  of  the  Hound- 
heads. 

In  Ui.'i2,  the  same  puhli'Sher  issued  his  "Select 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,"  whiidi  collei'tion  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, by  various  composers,  comprises  the  first  two 
pieces  to  which  the  detliiitioii  "Glee"  was  ever  ap- 
plied. I  pause  upon  this,  because  the  glee  is  claim- 
ed as  a  class  of  composition  peculiar  to  England,  and 
because  the  claim  is  even  admitted  by  those  most  for- 
ward to  deny  our  musical  pr-etensions.  The  embrvo 
of  the  glee  is  discernible  in  the  Three-men's  Songs 
already  often  alluded  to,  and  in  the  pieces  containeil 
in  the  Fayrfax  .MS.  The  signilication  of  its  title  is, 
however,  expressly  shown  in  the  two  examples  to 
which  this  is  first  applied,  they  both  being  of  a  con- 
vivial, mirthful,  literallv  gieesome  character,  in 
theme  and  treatment.  Of  one  of  these,  "Bring  in 
the  colli  chine,"  since  it  heads  a  class  that  is  allowed 
to  be  specially  F.nglish,  it  may  he  interesting  to  note 
that  its  conijioser  was  .lack  Wilson,  the  original  j>er- 
sonator  of  Ainuns  in  "As  Vou  Like  Ir,"  and  proba- 
bly the  author  of  the  original  music  of  his  songs,  the 
boon  companion  of  Ben  Jonson  at  his  Apollo  Club, 
and  afterwards  doctor  and  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

In  Mi.'ifj,  at  Kutland  House,  in  Aldersgate  street. 
Sir  William  Daveiiant  gave  the  first  public  perform- 
ance of  an  Knglish  opera.  This  was  five  vears  prior 
to  the  patent  of  the  Aeadeinie  Koyale  do  iMusiiiue, 
which  licensed  the  first  performance   of  French  ope- 


ras ;  and  twenty-two  vears  before  the  production  of 
Thiel's  "Adam  und  Eva,"  which  was  the  fir'St  opera 
publicly  produced  in  Germany.  The  work  is  called 
"The  Siege  of  Uhodes,"  and  the  book  of  the  words  is 
extant,  hut  not  so  the  music,  which  was  the  compo- 
sition of  several  masters.  It  is  equallv  remarkable, 
since  ipiite  as  important,  that  the  character  of  lanllie 
in  this  opera  was  sustained  by  Mis.  Henry  Colinan, 
who  was  the  tir-st  female  that  ever  per-formed  in  pub- 
lic in  this  country.  We  owe,  then,  to  Puritan  times 
the  pcrjietuation  of  our  oldest  national  melodies,  and 
the  origination  of  our  glee,  our  opera,  and  our  pleas- 
urable privilege  of  hearing  female  singers. 

The  rroteetor  himself  proved  most  strongly  his 
own  musical  tendencies.  He  engaged  .Tobn  Hingston, 
a  musician  of  good  esteenj,  to  teaidi  his  daughters, 
and  assigned  him  a  pension  of  XU)0  a  vear,  whi(di,  at 
the  different  value  of  monev,  was  then  worth  three 
times  its  present  amount.  He  frequented  musical 
parties  at  Hingston 's  hou^e,  at  one  or  more  fif  which 
Sir  Hoger  I'Estrange  assisted  upon  the  bass  viol, 
who,  in  conseipience  of  his  jiarticipation  in  these  t>er- 
formanees,  was  nicknamed  "Old  Nidi's  Fiddler"  by 
his  royalist  friends.  Sir  Koger,  he  it  observed,  who 
subseipiently  estalilisbed.  if  not  originated,  public 
journalism  itr  England,  was  greailv  pri'iudiccd  afier 
the  Kcstoration  by  this  cfignomeri  and  the  associa- 
tions tnat  induced  it.  To  return  to  Cromwell :  he 
was,  on  one  occasion,  so  much  pleased  with  the  sing- 
ing of  a  certain  .lames  (Jiiin,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
this,  he  restored  him  to  an  Oxford  seholarsbiji  of 
which  the  Commissioners  bad  deprived  him  on  ac- 
count of  bis  adherence  to  the  Koval  cause.  F.ven 
Heath,  who  was  engaged  after  the  Kestoration  to 
write  a  calumniating  biography  of  Cromwell— even 
Heath,  wdioso  corruptions  arc  so  gross  that  Carlvle 
always  prefixes  the  epithet  "Carrion"  to  his  name — 
even  (\irrion  Heath  compared  the  subject  of  his  vili- 
fication with  "wicked  Saul,"  who,  when  the  evil 
spirit  was  upon  him.  sought  to  exorcize  this  with  the 
charm  of  harmonious  sounds  ;  and  states  that  "he 
respected  or  at  least  pretended  to  love,  all  ingenious 
or  eximious  persons  in  any  art,  whom  he  procured 
to  ho  sent  or  brought  to  him.'' 

(Te  be  cnntinueil.) 


Spohr  in  London. 

iiioM   ins    ,m;toiiio(;uai"Iiv. 

I  bad  soon  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  wife 
was  gaining  strength  from  the  mild  spring  weather  of 
England  ;  hut  I  adhered  to  my  resolution  not  to  let 
her  appear  in  anv  concert  hut  mv  own,  and  refused 
several  offers  that  were  made  lu^r.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, jdayed  ill  every  concert  at  which  thev  would 
pav  inv  fi'c  ;  and  as  this  was  not  extravagant  ac- 
cording to  English  notions.  I  was  verv  often  engaged, 
and  saw  my  name  in  nearly  every  concert  bill  of  the 
season.  I  could  not  pn^vail  on  mvself  fo  plav  for 
monev  at  private  concert-;,  as  I  so  thoron-ghlv  di-;ap- 
provcd  of  tli-j  style  in  which  the  artists  were  at  that 
tiiiie  treated  on  such  occasions. 

^Vc  were  once  eve-witnesses  of  the  shameful  man- 
ner in  w-hich  the  greatest  artists  in  London  were 
used.  We  had  brougnt  introductions  to  the  Dukes 
of  Sussex  and  (.'lareiice.  and  as  the  latter  had  mar- 
ried a  princfss  of  .^Il-iningen,  we  paid  their  rov.il 
bighnesses  an  ordinary  visit.  The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess received  us  most  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  a  inns, 
ii-al  party  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  in  which 
they  hegge.l  irs  to  take  part.  I  r-eflected  on  the  jros- 
siliilitv  of  eseajiing  the  separation  from  the  general 
company  which  I  so  irruch  disliked,  and  determined 
that  if  I  could  not  accomplisli  mv  plan  we  would  at 
once  return  hoiire.  \\'ben  we  entered  the  house,  the 
servant  eiideavor-ed  to  show  us  into  the  room  where 
the  other  artists  w-ere  assembled,  but  I  mad-  .lohan- 
ning  give  the  man  mv  fiddle  ease,  and  went  \t\^  the 
stairs,  arm  in-arm  w-itb  my  wife,  before  he  could  re- 
cover from  his  surprise.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
drawing-room  door  I  gave  my  name  to  the  servant 
posted  there,  and  as  he  hesitated  to  admit  us  I  made 
a  motion  to  open  the  door  for  myself.  I'pon  this  he 
threw  it  open  and  announced  us.  The  Duchess,  rec- 
ollecting the  (Jerman  custom,  rose  at  once,  and  com- 
ing forward  a  few  stejis  led  mv  wife  into  the  circle  of 
ladies.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  said  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  me.  and  placed  me  amongst  the  gentle- 
men who  were  standing  about.  I  was  now  in  hopes 
that  all  our  difticuliies  were  overcome  ;  but  I  soon 
observed  that  the  servants  did  not  treat  us  as  part  of 
the  comrrany,  hut  luissed  me  hy  without  ofi'ering  me 
tea  or  other  rcfieshments.  The  Duke  at  last  noticed 
this  himself,  for  I  saw  him  beckon  the  major  domo 
and  whisper  something  info  his  ear,  after  which  some 
lefieshment  was  speedily  brought  me.  When  it  was 
time  for  the  concert  to  begin  the  artists  were  brought 
in  bv  the  major  domo  in  llie  order  of  the  programme. 
Eacii  came   in    with  his    music  or  instrument  in  his 


hand,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  company — which,  as 
far  as  I  saw,  was  acknowledged  by  no  one  hut  the 
Duchess — and  began  their  piece.  They  were  the 
ah-iolute  c'/i/h  of  the  London  singers  and  |day«-rs,  and 
their  performances  were  most  charming.  Of  this, 
however,  the  distinguished  audience  seemed  to  feel 
nothing,  for  the  conversation  never  ceased  for  an  in- 
stant :  only  when  a  very  favorite  lady  singer  appeared, 
there  would  be  a  little  hush  and  a  few  slight  bravos, 
which  were  acknowled|;ed  with  the  profoundest 
curtsey. 

I  was  very  wroth  at  such  bad  treatment  of  art, 
and  still  more  so  that  artists  could  be  found  to  put 
up  with  such  conduct — and  I  had  the  greatest  mind 
not  to  play.  In  fact,  I  hesitated  so  long,  and  so  evi- 
dently, when  my  turn  arrived,  that  the  Duke,  protia- 
bly  on  a  hint  from  bis  wife,  himself  invited  me  to 
play.  On  this,  I  allowed  my  violin-case  to  be 
lirought  bv  one  of  the  servants,  and  began  tny  per- 
firrmance,  hut  without  the  usual  bow  to  the  room. 
These  things  were  all  probably  noticed  f>y  the  com- 
pany, for  during  the  wliole  time  I  played  the  room 
was  pi-rfccily  quiet.  Wln-n  I  had  finished,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  applauded,  and  their  guests  joined  ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  made  a  bow.  The  concert 
ended  verv  soon  after  this,  and  the  musicians  de- 
parted. Great  as  was  their  astonishment  at  our  bay- 
ing joined  the  company,  it  rose  much  higher  when 
they  found  that  we  remained  to  supper  and  were 
treated  with  great  disiiin-tiou  by  the  host  and  host- 
ess. Forttiis — at  that  time  an  unheard  of  invasion 
of  English  habits — we  had  to  thank  tlie  fact  that  the 
Duchess  had  known  us  in  her  father's  house,  and 
was  aware  of  the  respect  in  whi(-Ii  we  were  held  at 
the  Court  of  Mciningen,  during  our  residence  at 
Gotha.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  also,  to  whom  I  hail 
brought  letters  from  the  Duke  of  ("ambridge,  the 
Hcgi-nt  at  Hanover,  paid  me  mucli  attention  and  of- 
ten (-onversed  with  me.  After  oni^  of  lliese  conver- 
sations on  the  English  national  songs,  the  Duke  sent 
for  his  guitar  and  sang  me  some  1-^igIish  and  Irish 
melodies,  \vhi(-li  I  iif'tcrwards  an-allgi-d  in  a  /mt  ^luurri 
for  the  violin  and  pi-rformi-d  at  my  concerts. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  party  broke 
llfi  :  and  w-e  returned  home  ^vell  pleased  with  the 
succi.-ss  of  our  plan,  and  the  resistance  we  had  made 
to  the  existing  prejudice. 

.\moiig  those  w-ho  invited  me  to  play  at  his  con- 
certs was  Sir  (ieori.'e  .Smart,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  I'lii'liarinonic  Society.  He  gave  a  series  of  con- 
certs during  the  season,  which  were  called  "sacreii," 
though  thev  contained  a  great  deal  of  music  that  w.is 
anything  hut  sacred.  At  two  of  tliese  I  played,  on 
which  account  Sir  ("ieorgc  undertook  the  arrange- 
ment of  mv  benefit  ciniiert,  a  work  of  no  difliciiity 
fi>r  a  native,  aci-irstomed  to  such  things,  hut  which, 
if  I  had  undi-rtakcii  it  mvself,  would  jirobably  have 
cost  me  six  precious  weeks'  labor.  The  concert  look 
place  on  the  l.-stli  of  .lune.  and  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  crowded  of  the  season.  Almost  every 
one  to  whom  we  bad  been  recommended,  including 
the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Clareiu-e.  took  hoxes  or 
stalls,  and  many  of  the  best  peofile  sent  extra  [ray- 
ment.  A  lai-ge  number  of  the  Fiiilhannonic  .siih- 
scriber-s  .-ilso  retained  their  places,  and  as  the  lowt.'st 
[irice  of  tickets  was  half  a  guinea,  and  the  room  held 
well  on  to  a  tlKiusand  persons,  the  receipts  were  very 
large.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dishiirseinents,  which 
in  London  are  usual! v  enormously  high,  were  very 
much  reduced,  because  many  of  the  orchestr.-i  out  of 
attachment  to  me  refused  to  take  pay,  and  the  h.ill 
i-ost  rue  nothing  on  account  of  my  connection  with 
the  I'liilharmonic  .Society.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  singers  had  to  be  jraid,  and  I  remember  p(;r- 
fectly.  thai  to  Mrs.  Salmon,  the  favorite  singer  of  the 
day.  without  whoni  the  concert  would  have  treeii  im- 
perfect. I  had  to  pay  .C.'iO  sterling  for  one  single  air, 
w-ith  the  condition  that  she  would  not  sing  till  close 
to  ihe  end  of  the  coni-ert,  liecaiise  she  had  to  sing 
previously  in  the  city,  six  miles  off. 

I  must  here  mention  a  peculiar  custom  of  that 
day  at  the  London  concerts,  because,  like  many  oth- 
er |)ei-uliariiies,  it  no  longer  exists.  It  was  then  the 
prai-tice  of  a  giviT  of  a  concert  to  present  his  audi- 
ence w-ith  refreshments  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  parts.  These  were  served  gratis  at 
a  buffi-t  in  a  side  room,  and  it  w-as  necessary  to  ar- 
range before  hand  with  a  contractor  for  a  fixed  sum, 
whi(-b,  in  mv  (ase,  amounted  to  .£10.  When  the 
audience  consisted  of  the  ujiper  classes,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  take  nothing,  the  contractor  did  well  ;  but 
if  the  company  were  mixed  and  the  heat  great,  he 
came  to  great  grief.  But  never  did  he  do  better 
than  at  my  concert.  It  happened  to  take  place  on 
the  verv  day  on  which  Queen  Charlotte  [Caroline  ?) 
entered  London  on  her  return  from  Italy,  to  defend 
herself  before  Parliament  against  her  husband's  ac- 
cusations of  infidelity.  London  w-.as  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  most  numerous — since  it  included  all  the 
lower  class — being  on   the  Queen's  side.     The  ex- 
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oitemeiit  was  pro(lit;ioii«,  and  it  was  most  forfiinntR 
for  me  that  I  hail  solil  all  my  ticki'ts  lii'fnrcliaiiil, 
or  otiinrwiso,  owiiif;  to  tliis  i-initrctnnjis,  I  mi^lil  nasilv 
Iiavo  made  a  considcralilc  loss.  Mv<-on(H'rt  hills  at 
the  rorncrs  of  the  street  were  speiulily  covered  with 
immense  ida<'ards  aiitioiiricinc,  in  the  nanio  of  the 
people,  a  [j^etieral  illumination  of  the  town  in  honor 
of  the  day  ;  ami  Johanninfj;  hron^ht  word  that  the 
nmh  had  inletxled  to  hreak  the  win<lows  of  every 
honso  in  wlilch  this  announeement  was  disoheyed. 
The  polii-u  foree  and  the  few  soldiers  in  town  were 
barely  sntlieient  lo  protect  the  royal  residences  afjainst 
the  threatened  outrages,  so  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Kin*;,  if  unahle  to  obey  tlie  summons,  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  nai!  U)>  planks  before  their  windows, 
and  thus  save  as  much  jilate  (ilass  as  the  time  allow- 
ed. Thus  in  all  the  streets,  but  especially  in  Port- 
land Place,  wliere  the  nobility  chiefly  lived,  nothinq; 
was  heard  the  whole  day  hut  hammering,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  street  boys,  who  were  not  sparing 
of  their  jokes  and  taunts.  While  we  were  at  home 
preparint;  for  the  concert,  the  people  were  pourinjj 
in  masses  through  the  streets  on  the  road  to  meet  the 
Queen.  She  came  through  the  city,  and,  therefore 
towards  evening,  the  West-end  was  left  in  peace.  In 
fact,  we  found,  as  we  went  to  the  concert  room  at  half 
past  sevjn,  that  the  streets  were  much  emptier  than 
usual,  and  quite  free  from  obstructions.  But  in  ev- 
ery direction  people  were  busy  preparing  for  illumi- 
nation, so  as  to  be  able  to  obey  the  order  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  when  night  camo  on. 

By  degrees  the  hall  filled  with  people,  and  the 
concert  began.  The  symphony,  though  already 
known  by  the  band,  had  been  carefully  rehearsed ;  it 
was  sj)lendidly  played,  and  received  even  more  ap- 
plause than  at  the  first  performance. 

During  the  air  which  followed  I  returned  into 
the  artists'  room  to  cheer  up  my  wife  and  to  tune 
her  harp.  I  then  led  her  into  the  room,  and  we  took 
our  places  to  begin  the  duet.  Every  one  was  still, 
waiting  for  our  first  note,  when  suddenly  a  frightful 
uproar  began  in  the  street,  followed  by  a  volley  of 
paving  stones  against  the  windows  of  the  side  room, 
which  were  not  illuminated.  At  the  clatter  of  the 
windows  and  chandeliers  all  the  ladies  sprang  from 
their  seats,  and  an  indescribable  scene  of  confusion 
followed.  The  gas  in  the  side  room  w.as  immedi- 
ataly  lighted  to  prevent  a  second  attack,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  the  mob  move  on,  after  cheer- 
ing the  success  of  their  demonstration,  and  leave  us 
to  recover  our  original  state  of  quiet.  Still  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  audience  resumed  their  places 
and  became  sufficiently  quiet  for  us  to  begin  again. 
I  was  rather  afraid  that  the  fright  and  the  long  in- 
terval might  have  unduly  excited  my  wife,  and  lis- 
tened with  much  anxiety  for  her  first  chord  ;  but  it 
was  given  with  all  her  usual  force,  so  that  I  was  at 
once  relieved,  and  able  to  devote  all  my  attention  to 
our  duet,  which  produced  its  usual  effect,  and  was 
applauded  at  the  close  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Alas  !  we  little  thought  that  it  was  the  last  time  Do- 
rette  would  ever  play  the  harp  !  As  to  the  remain- 
ing numbers  of  the  programme,  I  was  especially  de- 
lighted with  the  success  of  the  Nonett.  I  had  al- 
ready produced  it  atone  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  was  entreated  on  all  sides  to  repeat  it  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  as  the  performance  was  now  quite 
perfect,  I  knew  it  could  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Neither 
did  the  Irish  airs,  which  were  very  well  received. 
And  thus  the  concert  came  happily  to  a  close,  in 
spite  of  the  stormy  intermezzo.  The  promenade  be- 
tween the  parts  could  not  take  place  because  of  the 
damage  to  the  side  room,  and  so  my  contractor  had 
bad  nothing  to  do  for  bis  £10,  though  the  stones  had 
destroyed  some  of  the  things  on  the  buffet. 

We  were  much  exhausted,  but  were  unahle  to  go 
straight  home,  as  Portland  Place  was  still  full  of 
people;  the  coachman  bad  to  go  by  back  streets  and 
by-ways,  fand  it  was  fully  an  hour  before  we  reached 
home.  We  found  the  whole  house  illuminated  ex- 
cepting our  floor,  and  the  landlady  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  our  return,  that  she  might  light  up  our 
windows  also.  We  were  just  in  time,  as  the  people 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  the  streer.  When,  bow- 
ever,  they  found  the  whole  of  the  latter  illuminated, 
they  pas.sed  on  without  doing  any  damage.  But  it 
was  not  safe  to  put  out  the  candles  yet,  and  it  was 
not  till  some  hours  had  passed,  and  the  whole  town 
was  still,  that  we  ventured  to  go  to  rest. 


Of  Cantatas,  and  the  like,  Mr.  Parker's  Club 
are  taking  up  Schumann's  "Requiem  for  Mignon" 
(subject  from  Goethe's' ir/Mrfn;  Meister)  ;  and  the 
German  Orpheus  Society  are  preparing  to  bring  out 
Max  Brucb's  Cantata  on  the  subject  of  the  Fritlijofs 
Saga  in  full,  with  chorus  and  orchestra,  some  time 
during  the  winter. 
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BOSTON.  OCT.  34.    18G8. 

Music  in  Boston. 
Symphony  Concerts. — The  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  have   increased   the   number   of 

their  concerts,  for  this  tlieir  fourth  season,  to  l<'n. 
This  is  justified,  indeed  demanded,  l>y  the  f;row- 
in<;  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing public, — an  interest  which  has  become 
in  the  most  of  that  audience  something  far  deep- 
er and  more  lasting;  than  the  curiosity  or  fashion 
of  the  moment ;  a  real  love  of  what  is  best  and 
noblest  in  the  great  forms  of  instrumental  music; 
such  a  love  as  would  feel  strangely  bereft  of  a 
dear  essential  part  of  life  without  the  regular  re- 
turn of  these  delightful  and  inspiring  hours.  The 
tone  and  character  of  the  audience  has  become 
moulded,  too,  into  accordance  with  such  music  ; 
never  were  seen  better  listeners,  never  was  felt 
in  such  a  crowd  a  more  musically  sympathetic 
sphere.  The  audience  itself  is  one  considerable 
attraction  of  these  concerts,  as  well  as  the  unity 
and  the  refinement  of  the  programmes  ;  there  is 
no  confusing  sense  of  miscellaneousness  to  break 
the  spell  in  either. 

The  Orchestra  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  otherwise  improved.  It  numbers,  when  the 
whole  are  present,  .<!,r/?/-/o((r  instruments:  name- 
ly 12  first  violins,  10  second  violins,  9  violas,  8 
violoncellos,  7  double-basses,  the  usual  pairs  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tympani ; — whole 
number  of  strings,  46;  wind  instruments,  18. 
The  fine  body  of  first  violins  is  strengthened  by 
the  very  valuable  accession  of  Mr.  Listemaxn, 
a  pupil  of  .foachim,  and  his  brother,  and  by  the 
return  of  Mr.  Wm.  ScHnLTZE  to  his  old  place 
at  the  head.  Mr.  Eichberg,  also  with  the  first 
violins,  will  hold  the  office  of  second  or  rice-Con- 
ductor,  to  be  called  upon  in  any  emergency  like 
the  absence  or  illness  of  Mr.  Zereahn.  Such  a 
case  presents  itself  in  the  first  concert  (Novem- 
ber 12),  Mr.  Zcrrahn,  by  last  news,  adhering  to 
his  plan  of  sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  27th  of 
the  present  month,  which  will  bring  him  to  Bos- 
ton just  in  time  to  hear  the  concert,  but  not  to 
conduct  it.  Mr.  Hamann  returns  to  his  olil  po- 
sition of  first  hornist,  and  a  good  new  fagottist, 
Mr.  Becher,  supplements  Mr.  Eltz,  besides 
valuable  accessions  in  other  departments.  With 
more  of  organization  than  they  have  known  be- 
fore, the  best  good  feeling  exists  in  the  orchestra, 
and  all  seem  to  come  with  a  true  interest  to  the 
work.  The  opportunities  for  rehearsal  are  too 
few,  but  a  good  will,  with  three  years  of  such 
good  experience,  will  doubtless  carry  the  thing 
through  more  triumphantly  than  ever. 

The  annouucement  of  the  Concerts  fon  our 
first  page)  has  been  eagerly  met :  indeed  it  has 
been  eagerly  anticipated  by  anxious  inquiries  at 
the  Music  Hall  for  many  weeks  past.  The  sale 
of  season  tickets  will  exceed  that  of  any  past  year, 
and  a  full  hall  for  each  and  every  concert  may 
be  counted  certain. 

The  programmes  of  most  of  the  ten  concerts 
are  essentially  made  up,  though  circumstances 
unforeseen  may  compel  changes  in  some  few  par- 
ticulars. We  suppose  our  readers  are  eager  to 
know  about  it,  so  we  make  bold   to   divulge  the 


prospectus  as  it  now  stands,   in   parts   only   out- 
lined, in  others  open  to  reconsideration. 
/vV.s-/  Cemcert,  Nov.  12. 

D«dlc!ition  Overture  ("  Weihe  des  Ilausen,")  in  C,  op-  124. 

Beethoven. 
Heroic  .Symphony,  No.  3 " 

riano  Concerto Chopin. 

Mifla  Alide  Topp. 
Overture  to  "Oberon" Weber. 

Svcnnel  Concert,  Nov.  27.* 

*  This  concert,  it  being  Thaniipgiving  week,  occurs  on  Fri- 
day, all  the  rest  on  Tiiursday. 

Itfformation  Sj'mphony Mendelflfiohn. 

Concert  Aria  (Soprano)  :  "Nod  temer,"  witli  violin  ob- 

bligato Mozart. 

Misfl  Anna  L  Whitten. 
Overture,  "Die  Waldnymphe,"  (first  time). 

iSterndale  Bennett. 

Military  Symphony,  in  O Haydn. 

Sfings,  (Miss  Whitten). 

Jubilee  Overture Weber. 

Third  Concert,  Dec.  10. 

Overture  to  "Medea" Cherubinf. 

Contralto  Aria  :  "Erbarme  dich,"  from  the  Passion 

Music Bach. 

Mrs.  Floea  E.  Caet,  with  Violin  obbligato  by  Mr. 

LiSTEMASN. 

Vioiin  Concerto  ("nunearian"),  first  time Joachim. 

Mr.  LiSTEMANN. 

Overture  to"CoriolanU8" Beethoven. 

Ponps.      (Mrs,  Cary) liob-  Franz,  &c. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Haydn. 

Fourth  Concert,  Dec.  24. 

Symphony  in  B  flat,  No  8 Haydn. 

(First  time  in  Boston). 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  two  Pianos Mozart. 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang  and  J   C.  D.  Pabker. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Overture  eo  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream''.  .Mendelssohn. 

Fifth  Concert,  .Tan.  7. 

Overture  to  "The  Water-Carrier," ^i.^-. .»>:..;. 

Symphony  in  E  flat Mozart. 

Violin  Concerto  in  D Beethoven. 

Mme,  Camilla  Ueso. 
Overture,  "The  Fair  Melusina*' MendelBschn. 

Sixth  Concert,  Jan.  21. 

Overturft  :  "Reminiscences  of  Ossian" Gade. 

Concert-Stiick  for  Piano Weber. 

Miss  Alice  Button. 
Symphony  in  D,  No  4 Haydn. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva'' Schumann. 

Symphony  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Seventh  Concert,  Feb.  4. 

Overture  to  "Jessonda'' Spohr. 

Aria Mozart. 

Symphony  ia  E  fiat.  No.  3 Schumann, 

(First  time  in  Boston), 

Piano  Concerto .Chopin. 

Mr.  HdgoLeonhard. 
Licder. 
Overture,  "Becalmed  at  Sea,"  &c Mendelssohn. 

Eic/hth  Concert,  Feb.  18. 

Symphony  in  E,  No.  2,  (first  time) Gade- 

Contralto  Aria  from  a   Cantata Bach. 

.Mrs.  Flora  E.  Cary. 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  minor Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  B  J  Lang 

Overture,  "The  Naiads" ■ Bennett. 

Songs,     (Mrs.  Caryl. 

Symphony  in  E6,  No.  1 Haydn. 

Ninth  Concert,  March  4. 

Overture Cherubini. 

Symphony  in  IJ  flat,  No.  1,  [first  time) Schumann. 

Overture, 

Symphony  in  B,  No.  1,  (without  Minuet) Mozart. 

Tenth  Concert,  March  18. 

Seventh  Symphony,  in  A Beethoven. 

Aria, 

Triple  Concerto,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello, .  .Beethoven. 

Songs. 

Overture  to  "Leonora,''  No  3 Beethoven. 


Oratorio.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
have  resumed  their  weekly  rehearsals,  Mr.  Lang, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  conducting,  as 
well  as  accompanying  at  the  piano.  The  mem- 
bers never  before  appeared  in  such  full  numbers 
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at  the  early  rehearsals,  an<l  they  take  up  the  work 
in  real  earnest.  The  oratorios  now  in  rehearsal, 
for  public  performance  on  the  eveniufrs  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  after  Thanksgivinji,  are  Han- 
del's Jiii/ii^  Mftrrdhrrux  and  Mendelssohn's  Eli/ah. 
The  jl/cssiViA  of  course  will  Vje  sung  at  Christmas. 
There  is  some  thought  of  giving,  later,  Sterndale 
Bennett's  "Woman  of  Samaria"  and  Mr.  I'aine's 
Mass,  which  surely  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  after 
the  praises  that  it  won  in  Berlin.  But  what 
seems  really  likely  to  be  done,  and  what,  if  done 
even  hut  passably,  would  be  the  great  musical 
event  of  the  year, — as  German  writers  say,  an 
"epoch-making"  event  with  us, — is  the  produc- 
tion in  whole,  or  at  least  in  great  part,  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  Paxsinn  Musk  accmyh'ii//  In  Si.  Mitl- 
l/ii  ic.  The  government  of  the  Society  are  in- 
deed in  earnest  about  it,  and  have  taken  measures 
to  procure  the  most  approved  edition  of  the  or- 
chestral and  vocal  parts,  and  to  have  the  text 
done  into  English  in  as  close  and  singable  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  so  that  both  may  be  published 
here,  and  the  study  of  the  work  begin  with  ener- 
gy, in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  out  in  Passion 
Week.  The  singers  may  recoil  at  times  before 
the  novel  difficulties  of  the  music;  but  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  are  not  so  easily  discour- 
aged as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
succeed  in  mastering  the  choruses.  May  the 
gooil  genius  only  send  us  or  raise  up  among  ns 
the  solo  singers  able  to  cope  with  its  wonderful 
recitatives  and  arias,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  them  both  with  heart  ami  voice  I  ICvcn  to 
have  tried, in  real  earnest,  and  have  failed,  will  be 
solid  gain  to  the  Society ;  they  will  have  learned 
and  grown  much  by  it,  musically  and  morally; 
and  the  failure  ot  a  first  real  efl'ort  will  be  the 
pledge  of  sure  success  in  that  and  many  other 
noble  things  in  future. 

The  new  Choral  Union,  at  South  Boston,  hav- 
ing made  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Pahkeu  their  Conductor, 
are  in  a  promising  condition,  full  of  fresh  young 
life,  with  fresh  voices  likewise,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  beautiful  djih  Psalm  of 
Mendelssohn:  "('ome  let  us  sing." 

Cmamuer  Concerts,  as  yet,  Imve  miide  their  be- 
ginning only  in  the  semi-private  way  of  concerts  ar- 
ranged by  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory for  their  pupils,  so  tliat  these  may  hear  and 
become  familiar  with  the  master  compositions  in  this 
kind.  The  teachers  play,  the  pupils  listen, — now 
and  then  take  part  with  a  song,  duet  or  so.  Two  of 
these,  the  first  two  of  the  season,  and  numbered  21 
and  22  continuously  from  last  year,  have  taken  place 
this  month  at  Cbickciini^  Hall.  In  the  tirst  (Oct.  2, 
at  noon)  tbc  instrumental  pieces  were  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  5,  No,  2,  for  piano  anci  vio- 
loncello ;  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  in  C,  op.  2  ; 
Trio  in  F,  op.  SO,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  by 
Schumann.  Mr.  Hkr.man.v  Oaum  and  the  brothers 
Suck  were  the  interpreters.  The  vocal  contributions 
were  from  an  op]iosite  school,  Verdi  and  Donizetti. 
— Of  the  last  concert  (Oct.  19)  Weber's  Concert-aliich 
formed  the  principal  feature,  the  rest  consisting  of  a 
Violin  Fantasia  upon  Normn  by  Alard,  and  a  vocal 
iluet  and  ronntnza,  both  by  Verdi.  These  quiet  lit- 
tle "readings,"  as  they  may  be  called,  of  classical 
music  in  the  Sonata  form  should  be  good  stimulus 
and  culture  to  the  taste  of  pupils ;  but  we  should 
think  tbc  Italian  opera  pieces  had  better  be  left  out 
as  an  incongruous  element,  more  in  its  pl.ace  some- 
where else. 

The  more  important  series  of  rhaniher  Concerts 
have  hardly  shaped  themselves.  AVe  trust  there  is 
tpuh  in  the  report,  and  diat  there  will  be  no   failure 


of  the  intention,  of  Concerts  to  be  given  at  Chiekcr- 
ing's  by  Messrs. Kreissmann  and  Hugo  Leoniiard, 
— and  we  tliink  we  have  heard  Mr.  Listemann, 
the  fine  violinist,  mentioned  in  the  same  connection. 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  concerts  these  woulii  he, 
and  every  real  mnsic  lover  would  like  to  know  the 
rest  in  time,  that  he  may  reserve  an  evening  lor  them. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  begin  to  bring 
out  of  their  treasures  new  and  old  soon  after  New 
Year.  Their  favors  are  more  few  an<l  far  between 
than  formerly — four  chamber  concerts  where  we  used 
lo  have  eight  or  ten  !  They  travel  much,  they  have 
become  missionaries  and  scatter  good  seed  through 
the  country. — Why  shall  we  not  also  have  a  (imir- 
Mte  Club,  so  that  the  purest  kind  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic may  lie  more  within  our  hearing  ?  Witli  such 
violinists  as  the  brothers  Listemann,  who  have  come 
to  live  among  us,  and  a  better  chance  than  formerly 
of  finding  a  good  'Cello  and  Viola,  it  would  seem 
no  impracticable  thing  to  make  up  really  a  good 
Quartet ;  and  should  there  spring  up  a  little  emula- 
tion between  the  (Quintette  and  the  Quartette,  so 
much  the  better  for  them  both  ;  there  would  ho  mu- 
tual quickening;  the  old  would  gain  new  life,  'and 
the  new  would  have  a  higher  mark  for  competition  ; 
the  listeners  woidd  be  gainers  in  both  ca.ses,  and  mu- 
sic in  Boston  would  have  a  most  important  almost 
empty  category  filled. 

— But  we  have  one  choice  concert,  which  properly 
comes  under  the  head  of  chamber  music,  right  before 
us.  The  friends  of  .Mrs.  Flora  E.  Carv,  the  con- 
tralto singer,  have  arranged  a  Benefit  for  her,  for 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  Cbickcring  Hall.  Mr.  J. 
C.  I).  I'arker,  Mr.  LEovirARi)  and  ^^^.  r.isxE- 
^lANN  will  kindly  assist.  The  two  pianists  will  open 
tlje  concert  with  Schumann's  Variations  in  B  flat 
for  two  pianos,  and  close  it  with  the  "Ilommtu/i'.  ti 
//m;ir/<7"  by  Moscheles.  Hfr.  I.istemann  will  pl.ay 
as  violin  solos  the  linUdch'.  it  Polimai'se  by  Vieux- 
teinps  and  "llungarian  Airs"  by  Ernst,  anil  the  An- 
dante and  Variations  from  Beethoven's  "Kreulzer" 
Sotuita  with  Mr.  l*aiker.  Mrs.  Carv's  own  selec- 
tions arc,  as  usual,  ^cry  choice  :  "Oefi  virui"  from 
Mozart's  Fi'jurri :  "Enticeineut"  bv  Dessauer.  and 
"A'r  ifl  (/rb'ininfii"  by  Franz  ;  "The  Angel's  Call"  by 
Parker,  anil  " Anf'ilnii  Mnr"  by  Franz;  and  finally 
a  brace  of  Mcmlclssolin  melodies :  "Though  far 
away,"  and  ".Vmc  /.iVi'"."  The  price  of  admission 
is  high,  but  so  is  the  sentiment    which    pronqns  the 


Fiiii.Ai>Ei,pniA.  The  Quaker  City  seems  to  be 
in  labor  with  a  musical  "revival,"  to  judge  from  the 
classical  prospectuses  we  have  received.  The  Bulle- 
tin, before  enumerating  them,  savs  :  "None  of  the 
best  musicians,  and  none  of  the  respectable  societies, 
will  touch  Otienbach's  fiddle  faddle  compositions." 
That  surely  is  the  least  that  can  be  ho()nil. 

Carl  Scniz,  with  orchestra,  having  fiirmcd  a  union 
with  Hassler's  orchestra,  holds  out  promise  of  thirttj 
rnnrrrts,  with  programmes  something  like  those  of 
our  Orchestral  Union,  partlv  classical  and  pnrtlv 
light;  among  other  things  :  tiie  "Reformaiiou  .Sym- 
phony." Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony  ;"  Beet- 
hoven's 1st  and  .8th  and  "Battle  of  Viiioria"  Svm- 
phony  (queer  selection  that  last  !)  ;  Wagner's  "Fly- 
ing Dutcbnian"  Overture:  and  various  Synipbonies 
hv  Haydn  and  Mozart — The  Gcrmania  Orchestra, 
having  appointed  Mr.  W.  G.  Dietricii,  Director,  in 
place  of  ^Ir.  Schniitz.  who  has  retired,  has  changed 
the  day  of  its  public  afternoon  Hcbearsals  to  Wednes- 
day. The  Ijermania  still  ailliere  to  their  old  plan  of 
giving  single  movcmenls  of  Syiuphonies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  very  miscellaneous  programmes. 

Mr.  Cari.  Woi.fsohn's  programme  of  Six  Mat- 
inees is  before  us.  No  longer  confining  himself  to 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  be  has  engageil  Mous.  Edward 
Coluune,  from  Paris,  "one  of  the  finest  violinists  that 
ever  visited  this  country."  and  Mr.  liudolph  Hen- 
niiig,  a  leading  violoncellist  of  New  York,  and  offers 
a  great  variety  of  new  and  old,  classical  and  modern 
romantic;  Trios  by  Beethoven,  Rubinstein,  Men- 
delssohn, Srbubert.  Schumann  and  KafT;  Sonata 
Duos  by  Rubinstein,  Beethoven,  Bafi".  ScbuTnann, 
Si  huhcri ;  Piano  works  by  (^'hopin,  Mendelssolm, 
ScliumaiHi,  &c. ;  Violin  .solos  by  Bacii,  Viotti,Spohr, 
&c.  ;  Violoncello  solos,  &c.  We  wish  we  bad  room 
for  the  whole  prospectus. The  same  of  Mr.  .Tar- 
vis's,  who,  with  Mr.  Gotthilf  Ouhlemann,  violinist, 
and  Henning,  'cellist,  offers  six  programmes  very 
similar  and  in  some  respects  identical  with  Mr. 
Wolfsohn's. 


New  York.  The  Suti  reports  thus  independent- 
ly and  spicily  of  Miss  Kellogg's  first  concert. 

A  finer  audience  than  was  gathered  on  this  occa- 
sion we  have  rarely  seen,  a  worse  concert  than  was 
given  we  have  rarely  heard.  Jt  was  so  bad  that  it 
is  easier. at  once  to  pftint  out  what  was  good  in  it 
than  what  was  bad.  Miss  Kellogg  was  good  ;  ev- 
erything else  was  poor,  and  unworthy  of  herself  and 
her  audience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  progranimo  was  miserably 
made  up.  The  f>rcheslra  plaved  two  overtiiies, 
^lessrs.  Lotti,  Susini,  and  IVtrnili  sang,  and  a  .\lr. 
Alard  ])layed  the  violoncello.  Now  the  orchestra  was 
a  poor,  tliin,  weakly,  picked  up  affair,  anil  played  de- 
testably. Its  accom[mnimetits  were  as  had  as  its 
overtures,  which  is  saving  a  gn-at  deal.  Miss  Topp, 
the  pianist,  of  course  played  well — she  i-;  an  artist, 
and  always  does — hut  the  Academy  of  Music  is  no 
jdace  for  a  ]iiauo  ;  it  is  too  large,  the  resonance  of 
the  instrument  is  lost  and  dissipated,  and  the  tone 
destroyed  in  tlie  immense  space  to  l)e  filled.  The 
piano  is  a  parlor  instrument,  at  most  an  instrument 
for  a  concert  hall,  not  an  instrument  certiwnly  for  an 
opei:i  lioiisi' :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  audience 
yawned  through  the  long  piei-es  by  Liszt,  and  were 
decidedly  bored  and  glad  when  it  was  over.  Mr. 
Steinway  might  have  spared  his  men  the  troulde  of 
rushing  forward  (after  the  instrument  was  rolled  into 
place  for  the  performer),  with  an  immense  sigidioard 
with  "Steinway"  upon  it  to  he  hung  out  fiir  the  ben- 
efit of  tlie  audience  and  bis  own  glorification,  fur  the 
instruiuent  gains  no  reputation  wfien  heard  in  tfiat 
house.  This  piano  business  being  over,  we  had  a 
solo  on  the  violoncello.  This  is  quite  as  fooli>h  an 
idea  as  tia?  piano  solo,  and  proved  even  more  trying 
to  the  ])alicucc  of  tlie  audience.  Who  wants  to  hear 
any  one  saw  out  melodies  on  a  violoncello  at  the 
Acadcmv  of  Music  ?  No  one  does,  not  evi-n  when 
the  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  :i  master,  much  li-ss 
when  it  is  in  those  of  a  quite  commonplace  musi- 
cian. The  piece  fell  flat,  and  deservedly  so,  upon 
the  amlience,  and  hardly  a  hand  was  raised  in  a]>- 
plause.  Mr.  Eotii  also  sang  a  solo.  His  voice  is 
ahvavs  sweet  and  pleasant  in  rpiality — a  feetde,  in- 
suflicient  voice,  unrcrtaiu  in  its  middle  register,  apt 
to  give  out  suddenly  in  soft  passages  where  you 
expect  it  to  be  strong:  peculiarly  strong  in  taking 
the  high  notes  with  vigor,  when  you  expect  it  to  be 
weakest.  In  fact,  I.olti  depends  on  redeeming  a  very 
madequately  sung  aria  hy  coming  out  strong  on  the 
last  note.  It's  an  old  trick,  and  has  been  played  by 
tnany  singers,  and  such  easy  tempered  things  are  au- 
diences that  it  seldom  fails  to  succeed.  It  is  no  sat- 
isfaction to  bear  Lotii  feebly  warlile  his  little  solos. 
He  is  very  excellent  at  "supporting  distance,"  as  a 
help  to  the  prima  donna,  to  carry  the  tenor  part  in  a 
quartet,  or  even  in  a  duet,  hut  as  for  a  solo — .-])are 
us!  And  now  we  come  to  the  worst  of  all — .Signor 
Susini.  He  diil  more  than  any  one  else  to  spoil  the 
evening.  He  had  a  cold  so  bad  that  he  could  hardly 
articulate,  and  sang  not  a  note  in  tunc  fiom  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Snidi  noi.ses  as  he  made  we 
never,  in  a  long  experience  of  public  singers,  remem- 
ber to  have  heard.  There  is  no  comparison  that 
would  do  it  justice;  the  hoarse  bellow  of  a  sickly 
bull  would  have  been  melody  compared  to  it.  We 
cannot  imagine  wliat  induced  Mr.  Susini,  an  excel- 
lent artist  and  a  man  of  sense,  to  come  on  the  stage 
iti  such  voice.  It  may  have  been  his  good  ruiture 
and  a  desire  not  to  disai>]ioint,  hut  it  seemed  lo  us 
without  excuse,  and  an  insidt  to  the  audience  for 
which  Mr.  Strakosch  should  be  held  answerable. 

In  fact,  if  this  concert  is  .Mr.  Strakosch's  idea  of 
what  a  concert  should  he,  it  is  high  time  that  he  found 
out  his  mistake.  Let  liim  consult  some  person  who 
knows  what  the  public  require.  .Mr.  Thomas  or  any 
com)H-teiit  musician  could  tell  him  better  what  to  do. 
Miss  Kellogg  did  what  she  could  to  redeem  the  even- 
ing, hut  even  her  ahilily,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  the  rest.  She  tried 
to  vitalize  the  third  act  of  "Faust,"  which  was  given 
to  close  the  concert,  but  Susini  spoilt  all  her  ef 
forts,  covered  her  with  evident  confiison,  and  produc- 
ed a  laugh  from  the  audience  hy  bis  unconih  sounds 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  act.  The  only  really  charm- 
ing things"  of  the  evening  were  Miss  Kellngg's  im|)as- 
sioncd,  tender  singing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
of  the  quaint  old  romance  of  the  "King  of  Thule," 
from  "Faust."  She  was  overwhelmed  with  flowers, 
of  course.  A  white  dove  also  fiuttered  among  the 
bouquets.  She  deserved  all  the  fioral  tributes  she  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  applauding  welcomes,  though  we 
wish  she  could  have  appeared  under  better  manage- 
ment and  to  better  adv.-.ntage  than  wiih  her  sur- 
roundings of  last  evening.  The  concerts  are  to  he 
conlinue^l.  Whether,  for  the  sake  of  .Miss  Kellogg, 
tlie  public  will  stand  the  rest  of  the  entertainment,  is 
very  questionable. 
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Lauriger  Horatius. 

|Tlio  New  York  Evcuiuii  Pas/  of  Oct.  .1,  lias  tlio 
followin;^  answer  to  tlie  letter  whicli  we  copied  from 
it  in  our  lust.  Many  of  our  reailer.^,  llarvanl  Mu- 
sicals cs|iccially,  will  recognize  a  genial  old  associate 
in  tlie  initials  appended  to  it.] 
/V)  thr.  Ktlflora  of  the  Krcniiiq  Post  : 

In  your  isKue  of  18lh  of  Septendier  last  you  give 
an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  James  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  to  the  Colla/e  Courant  of  Yale,  in  which  ho 
asks  : 

"Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  mc  who  was 
the  author  of  ifiat  most  widely  known  and  admired 
of  our  college  songs,  'Lauriger  Horatius'?  Also,  of 
the  origin  of  the  tune  which  our  southern  hretliren 
appropriated  during  the  war  to  their  'My  Mary- 
land »  '  "  . 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowiTig  : 

The  song  "Lnuriger  Horatius"  is  found  in  the  old- 
est song-hooks  of  (Jerman  students  (calleil  hy  them 
"Commerce"  h<:>oks),  without  giving  the  name  of  the 
author  ;  but  it  is  generally  found  by  the  side  of  the 
other  old  "Cantilena  potatoria"  : 

Mihi  est  prnpositum, 
In  Titberna  mori  ; 
Vinum  sit  appositum 
MorieQtlR  ori  ; 
lit  diciiDt,  cum  veDerint. 
Angflorutn  chori  I 
Deui*  sit  propiriufl 
Huic  potatori  I" 

which  latter  song  is  ascribed  to  "Walter  Mapes,"  or 
also  written  "Gualterus  de  Mapp&s,"  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Both  songs  may  probably  he  found  in  a  book  pub- 
lished hy  E  du  Me'ril  :  "Poesies  populaires  Latines 
anterieurs  au  douzie'uie  siecle."     Paris,  1843. 

Both  songs  are  sung  in  German  to  the  same  melo- 
dy, which  is  the  same  current  here.  This  is  an  old 
German  nursery  melody,  known  to  all  German  chil- 
dren, particularly  to  those  of  North  and  Middle  Ger- 
many, to  the  words  : 

"0  Tunnenbaum,  0  Taonsnbaum  I 
Wie  Krun  siiid  deine  BLittert 
Dii  Kriiufit  nictit  nur  zar  Sommerflzeit. 
Neio.  auch  im  Winter,  wi«nn  es  schneit." 

The  same  melody  is  adapted  to  several  other  fa- 
miliar German  Bacchanalian  songs  sung  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  melody  which,  being  without  any  dis- 
tinct musical  character,  may  be  sung  to  any  metrical 
lines  corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of  the  tune,  which, 
being  in  triplet  time,  is  easily  caught  by  ear. 

A  North  German  gentleman  of  musical  attain- 
ments, who  resided  at  the  time  in  Baltimore,  and  is 
now  living  here  in  New  York,  adapted  this  German 
nursery  melody  of  the  ditty  "0  Tannenbaum"  to  the 
southern  rhythmical  lines  "My  Maryland." 

The  melody  is  certainly  anything  but  inspiriting, 
and  is  more  adapted  to  words  of  a  seriocomic  char- 
acter or  to  such  simple  songs  for  children  as  that  "O 
Tannenbaum." 

The  time  of  the  tune  being  triplet,  and  the  melody 
ranging  within  the  compass  of  six  notes,  it  recom- 
mends itself  at  once  to  every  one,  though  he  have  no 
particular  ear  for  music,  and  is  therefore  well  adapt- 
ed to  recite  verses  hy  these  easy  rhythmical  notes. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  melody  sung  slowlv  seems 
to  acquire  a  different  character.  Even  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" has  been  adapted  to  a  church  hymn,  and  when 
sung  slowly  can  be  hardly  recognized.  The  melo- 
dies of  many  of  the  college  songs  and  ditties,  like 
"Captain  Coddington  has  gone  to  Sea,"  or  "Three 
Blind  Mice."  or  "A  Pie  sat  on  a  Pear  Tree,"  etc., 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  quite  inspiriting 
"when  all  the  boys  are  on  hand."  But  1  believe  none 
of  them  will  challenge  any  discussion  as  to  their  in- 
trinsic musical  merit.  The  same  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  said  of  ihe  melody  to  "O  Tannenlianm" 
as  adapted  to  "Lnuriger  Horatius,''  "Mihi  est  Pro* 
posilum,"  etc.,  and  My  Maryland." 

Allow  nie  to  call  attention  to  two  mistakes  in  the 
lines  as  you  printed  them.  In  the  second  verse  read 
"sitiens  canescit"  instead  of  "liiiens,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  verse  read  "potare"  instead  of  "poetare." 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  old  Latin 
song  "Dulce  Domum,"  wliicb  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents furnished  to  the  Evening  Post  of  1st  October. 
This  song  may  be  found  in  "Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities," volume  1,  page  452,  where  it  is  preceded 
by  the  following  remarks  : 

""At  St.  Mary's  College,  Vinton,  the  'Dulce  Do- 
mum' is  sung  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Whitsun 
holidays.  The  masters,  scholars  and  choristers,  at- 
tended by  a  hand  of  music,  walk  in  procession  round 
the  courts  of  the  college  singing  it.  It  is  do  doubt  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  its  origin   must  be  traced 


not  to  anv  ridiculous  tradition,  hut  to  tendcrest  feel- 
ings of  buinan  nature. 

"A  spirited  translation  of  this  song  occurs  in  the 
(linllemaii's  Maiiitzinc  liir  March,  IT'.t.'t,  ji.  2(i!l.  See 
also  (I'eiitle.mdii's  Miii/ii:inr  for  December,  1811,  p. 
50.')." 

I  have  not  seen  the  music  of  this  song,  but  I  found 
that  such  and  similar  songs  are  generally  sung  with 
a  certain  mock  seriousness,  anil  very  often  after  some 
old  Latin  church-hymn  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
"Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  "Omni  die  die  Mariae." 

u.   R. 

An  iNTKRESTiNO  DofitTMRNT. — The  I'aris  opera 
was  established  by  the  following  edict — reinarkahle 
for  its  ingetiuous  and  patriarchal  tone — which  was 
issued  by  Charles  IX.  in  l.l/O: — "Wc.  Charles,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  send  greeting  to 
all  men  now  living  and  to  come.  As  we  have  ever 
made  it  our  care,  after  the  examples  of  King  Francis, 
our  predecessor,  of  good  and  praiseworthy  memory, 
whose  sins  may  God  forgive,  to  see  that  literature 
and  science  should  flourish  in  our  Kingdom  of 
France,  and  also  in  our  town  of  Paris,  where  there 
are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  devote  their  daily 
labor  and  study  thereto,  and,  as  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  the  citizens  of  a  town  that  the  music  usually 
and  commonly  cultivated  in  a  stale  should  be  sub- 
jected to  certain  laws,  and  the  more  so  because  that 
the  minds  of  most  men  are  formed  and  directed  by  it, 
in  such  wise  that  where  music  is  neglected,  manners 
are  apt  to  degenerate,  and  where  it  is  properly  regu- 
lated, men  are  of  good  morals.  For  these  reasons, 
and  after  having  seen  the  petition  ad'lressed  to  our 
privy  council,  ami  sent  in  hy  our  well  beloved  and 
trusty  J.  A.  deBlair,  and  J.  T.  de  Courville,  which 
.sets  forth  that,  for  three  years,  with  great  industry 
and  persevering  labor,  they  have  worked  together  tor 
the  improvement  of  the  French  language,  which  may 
be  applied  both  to  the  construction  of  poetry  and  to 
the  nature  and  regulation  of  music,  as  those  arts  were 
cultivated  in  former  times  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 
With  the  wish  that  I  may  multiply  for  them  the 
grace  which  God  has  shown  them,  I  hereby  permit 
them  to  establish,  on  the  model  of  the  Ancients,  an 
Academv  or  Society,  consisting  as  well  of  composers, 
singers  and  performers  upon  musical  instruments,  as 
of  worthy  auditors,  which  Academy  shall  not  only 
he  a  nursery,  whence  we  shall  one  day  obtain  poets 
and  musicians,  but  which  shall  also  profit  the  public. 

Charles." 

Dresden.  —  A  new  oratorio,  Gideon,  hat  just  been 
published  by  Ilerr  L.  Meinardns,  who  intends  to 
produce  it  here  shortly. — On  the  20th  September,  a 
performance  of  Weber's  "Jubel  Ouverture"  was  giv- 
en to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  perform- 
ance at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  It  was  composed 
in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  20th  September, 
1818,  of  the  accession  of  Fredrich  August  to  the 
throne  of  Saxony.  This  fine  work  was  written  by 
Weber,  then  in  very  bad  health,  between  the  2d  and 
llth  September,  1818,  in  this  capital,  on  his  return 
from  Hosterwitz,  where  he  had  been  staying  for 
sometime.  The  entire  Juhel  Cantata  was,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opponents  of  Gertnan  music,  prevent- 
ed from  being  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Gala 
Concert  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  though  Weber 
had  written  it  expressly  for  that  occasion.  The  over- 
ture alone  was  performed,  and  we  all  know  the  suc- 
cess it  achieved  at  the  time,  and  how  popular  it  has 
been  ever  since.  Is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  a 
smile  when  we  now  read  the  names  of  the  Italians, 
who  then  favored  the  "opponents"  of  the  composer 
of  Der  Freisrhiltz  f  Besides  the  "Jubel  Ouverture" 
the  programme  of  the  grand  concert,  on  the  20th 
September.  1818,  contained:  air  from  Boadirpa^ 
Morlacchi  ;  Violin  Concerto,  Polledro ;  Duet,  Nic- 
colini,  &c. — all  stars  that  have  grown  pale  before 
Weber's  fame. 

Not  a  nAi>  kotion. — The  celebrated  composer 
.lomelli  was  proposed  by  bis  friends  to  Cardinal  Al- 
essandro  Albani  as  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter's.  As, 
however,  he  had  devoted  but  little  attention  to  the 
Palestrina  style,  as  it  is  called,  he  dreaded  the  inev. 
itable  examination  he  should  have  to  undergo  in  it, 
and  hastened  to  the  famous  Father  Martini  at  Bo- 
logna, under  whom,  by  great  industry  and  applica- 
tion, he  soon  picked  np  the  knowledge  he  wanted. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  examination,  but  on  one  con- 
dition, namely  :  that,  after  passing  his  own  examina- 
tion, be  should  be  allowed  to  examine  his  examin- 
ers. This  request,  which  does  not  appear  so  very 
unreasonable,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  learned  ex- 
aminers, that,  the  next  day.  they  forwarded  bira  his 
appointment  without  a  word  about  any  examination 
at  all. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Grecian  Bend.     2.   C  to  f .  Tonif  Pastor.  30 

A  «mart  hit  at  the  last  folly.  Amusing  verKe8,with 
a  story  told  by  way  of  interlU'le. 

T'were  vain  to  conceal.     (Je  suis  une  fcmme). 

2  C  to  a  flat.  *' Gene rl eve."  30 

Hail,  yo  festive  hours.     (Qn*  ici  on  se  presse.) 

Solo  and  Cho.  2.   C  to  7.  "  Getitviece."  30 

Night  with  shadow.^  darkly  veilin*r,      (Uonde  des 

Jcux.)   Solo  or  Cho.  3.    A  minor  and  major 

to  7  sharp.  '^Genevieve."  40 

Could'st  thou  but  know.  {Si  tu  eavais).  2.     A  to 

a.  ^* Geneviei-e."  30 

Ailditional  songR  from  the  new  opera.  The  first  is 
the  song  of  Isoline,  disguisetl  as  the  Bohemienne. 
Tlie  Second  is  the  roflody  of  the  merry  chorus  of  the 
revellerfi  at  GoIo'h  ball,  which  ball  was  the  occasion 
of  some  surprises,  for  which  the  entertainer  had  not 
provided.  The  third  is  the  gambler's  hook  andiron- 
do"  and  is  an  excellent  "expose"  of  the  fierce  pleas- 
ures and  the  miseries  of  players.  The  fourth  i:^  the 
whimsical  ''serenade  by  daylight''  sung  hy  Golo  in 
the  cave  All  have  the  characteristic  bright  melodies 
of  this  composition,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  please. 

O'er  thoe  alone.  2.  F  to  f.  Wrighton.  30 

Sweet,  pure  sentiment.     A  good  song. 

Fashion  on  tlie  brain.   Ch.  2.  G  to  e.    H.  Newell.  30 
A  hit  at  fashionable  follies.     Very  amusing. 

Beautiful  love!     A  to  e.  C.  A.  White.  40 

A  beautiful  love  of  a  song,  with  a  fine  picture  on 
the  title. 

Hail !  Mary  !     (Salve  Maria  !)     5.     F  to /?. 

Merradante.  60 
A  devout  song  for  the  Catholics.    Fine  melody. 

Hurrah  for  our  national  same.     S*g  and  Cho.  for 
Men's  Voices.  3.  B^;  tor/.  W.  Xeicell.  35 

Catch  it  on  the  fly,  boys  !     (3ood  song  coming  ! 
Breathe  not  her  name.     2-     G  to^r.       Guyliehno.  30 

Sweet  melody. 
The  Galloping  Snob  of  Rotten  Row.    2.    G  to  e.  30 
The  Bird  Whistle  Man.  2.  BA  to  d.  Lloyd.  30 

Although  the  wit  of  these  songs  is  not  of  the  keen- 
est, they  do  manage  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
very  prettiest  melodies,  and  both  are  destined  to  be 
whistled  in  the  streets  as  favorites. 

Capt.  Jmks.  For  puitar.  2.  A  to  e.  Bayden.  30 

Capt.  Jink^  on  the  guitar,  ladies  !    Hear  him  ! 

Instrumental. 

Parting  Waltz.     4  hds.  2.  F.  F'tsseU.  35 

The  celebrated"Scheiden"  waltzcg.arranged  in  easy 
form  for  learners. 

Scheiden  Waltzes.  Weissenborn.  2.  F.  Ka^y  arr. 

Knl'^ht.  30 
Another  arrangement  of  the  same   waltzes.     Easier 
by  one  degree  than  the  original,    but  very  bright  and 
pleasing. 

Non  0  ver.     Transcription.  5.  E^.         T.  Mattfi.  60 
Half  transcription,   half  Tariation,    and  contains 
rich,  impressive  music. 

Wiener  bon-bons.  Strauss.  2.   F.   Simplified  by 

Knhfht.  30 
Painty  musical  sugar  plums  for  learners;  not  hard 
to  take. 

Champion  ^alop.     3.     A.  Bhihe.  30 

Dedicated  to  a  base  ball  club,  and  is  full  of  -'vim'' 
and  spirit.  The  hand  is  well  "exercised,"  and  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  good  "home  run."' 

Becks. 

Libretto  of  "Genevieve  de  Brabant."     Offt})h>ich.  30 
This  opera  has  a  large  nuniber  of  pretty  airs,  which 
may  be  tound  in  the  libretto,   wliich   has  been   care- 
fully translated,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation  in  the 
library  as  well  as  to  its  use  at  the  opera. 


Abtireviatiovs  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  ki'-y  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c  , 
A  sm^ll  Itoman  letter  marks  the  hiehest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  let  ter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Mdsic  BT  M.^a. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  tue  expenpe  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounce',  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music j  Pprsons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates.  ^  , 


(^e 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

[\Vc  pi-(i|iosc  til  translate  lor  our  remlors  soinu  coii- 
sidcrublo  portions  of  tlie  very  clear  and  popular  expo- 
sition of  the  (lisi'ovi;ries  of  lIui.iiiioLTz,  (-ontaiiied  in 
the  little  hook,  with  the  ahove  title,  liy  M.  AuGusrK 
li.iiiGtCL  *  These  diseoverics  arc  tlie  hasis  of  inneh 
that  has  hcen  found  new  and  heantifnl  in  Tvndall 
"Lectures  on  Sound,"  and  \vc  are  all  interested  liere 
just  now  in  the  practical  application  of  them  to  the 
culture  of  "The  Voice  in  Sin;;in);"  brought  to  us  by 
Mine.  Emma  SiiiLicR. — ,t.  s.  i>  ] 

I. 

ANALYSIS    OI'    SOUND. 

Tlie  pleasures  of  science  are  severe,  but  they 
Ii.ive  something  perfect,  durable,  iicliievcd,  wiiicli 
every  oilier  pleasure  wants.  We  must  needs 
pity  tliose  who  are  incapable  of  experiencing  de- 
light in  seeing  unveiled  before  their  eves  a  new 
truth,  a  law  of  inmiortal  nature,  or  in  observing 
how,  by  ingenious  and  continunl  nietainorphnses, 
one  and  the  same  principle  engenders  a  W(dl-or- 
dered  series  of  unexpected  conse(|uenees.  Nev- 
er, for  my  part,  have  I  better  fcdt,  these  keen  and 
subtle  emotions  of  the  miinl  than  in  studying  the 
recent  discoveries  of  IIki.mudi.i /.  in  Acoustics. 
After  so  many  labors,  researches  and  discoveries 
on  tin;  nervous  system,  on  physiological  Optics, 
on  the  great  question  of  Ihi'  transformation  of 
forces,  the  indefatigable  Ilcididberg  professor 
has  attacked  .\eoustics,  and,  one  may  say,  has 
made  a  new  si-ieni'e  of  it.  Newton.  Kuler.  I.a- 
plaee,  Poisson  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
theory  of  sonorous  vibrations;  but  their  high 
analysis  had  never  stooped  to  the  concrete  world 
of  instrumentation.  By  the  side  of  their  unap- 
plied formulas.  Acoustics  registered  experiences 
more  or  less  ingenious;  after  its  great  theorists  it 
had  its  humble  workers,  but  it  owed  but  little,  to 
their  elTorts ;  Casrniard  dc  la  Tcnir.  Savart  him- 
self, were  hardly  more  than  (lever  mechanicians. 
T!ie  strangest  thing  about  it  is,  that  no  nnitins 
bridge  had  ever  been  thrown  across  between 
Acoustics  and  i\Iusie :  the  science  remained  ster- 
ic,  the  art  obeyed  mcndy  the  impulses  of  testhet- 
ic  instinct.  Some'  great  minds,  Pythagoras.  Kep- 
hr,  Itameau,  d'Alembert,  had  no  doubt,  divined 
a  secret  latnily  rcdationship  betw(k>n  these  things  ; 
but  these  vague  intuitions  had  never  eome  out 
upon  laws.  The  most  learned  treatises  on  Har- 
mony are  a  mere  collection  of  empirical  rules 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  aires. 

Hut  now  all  the  hitherto  delached  [ihenomena 
a-^sume  their  places  in  an  admirable  s\nthesis.* 
The  physical  philosopher  ol  llcidclberiX  is  not 
ine  of  those  experimenters  who,  groping  in  the 
lomain  of  facts,  stumble  accidentally  upon  an  nn- 
i.nown  truth.  Armed  with  the  torch  of  high 
niathematieal  analysis,  he  marches  with  an  as- 
sured step  ;  he  does  not  await,  he  evokes  phe- 
nomena.    On  the   other   hand,  penetrated  with 

*  ''La  Voir,  L^OntUt- ct  !(i  Muiique.'^  par  .\cct;sTi:  Lac- 
■  EL.     Piiris,  18G7. 

*  ''7)f>  Lrhrc  von  //.ji  To7u'Wp/in'fii}i'^^n ,  ith  phy^i'^losisrhr 
l^TttntUagefitTtiifiTittnriftifr  Miisik."  (.Study  of  sonorous 
impressions,  a.s  a  physiological  basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music), 
liy  II.  IIklmholtz. 


the  fruitful  principles  of  modern  dynamics,  he 
sees  ill  the  world  onlv  Ibrce  and  movement ;  and 
the  laws  of  rational  mechanics  guide  him  in  the 
study  of  all  the  manifestations  of  matter. 

Considerins  sound  as  one  particular  mode  of 
molecular  movements,  he  has  known  howtoclraw 
from  the  .study  of  these  movements  all  Ihe  conse- 
ipicnces  wdiich  the  mathematics  had,  so  to  say, 
left  there  in  Ihe  embryonic  state,  and  he  has  im- 
agined instruments,  apparatus,  by  ivhi(di  these 
conse(|uences,  visible  for  the  mind,  become  so  (br 
the  senses.  No  more  coming  pretty  near,  no 
more  approximations,  no  more  scattering  induc- 
tions; all  is  held  fist,  all  is  enchained  in  this  vast 
system,  and  we  are  led  on  from  the  most  elemen- 
tary phenomena  of  the  vibr.ation  of  sonorous 
bodies  to  the  laws  (but  yesterday  yirofonndly 
mysterious)  of  harmony  and  of  the  combination 
of  sounds.  We  discover  the  so  recently  impene- 
trable secret  ot  that  strange  property,  the  timhrc 
or  cpiality  of  sounds  ;  we  comprehend  whi'rein 
the  same  notes  dillcr  upon  diflerent  instruments, 
llameau,  who  might  be  called  the  Malherbe  of 
French  music,  had  long  ago  divined  that  musical 
sounds  are  IbruiiHl  of  several  simple  sounds,  as 
light,  is  composed  of  dilTerent  rays  :  but  Ilelm- 
holtz  has  found  the  means  of  decomposing  the 
most  complex  sound,  and  of  thus  discerning,  even 
in  Ihe  noisiest  concert.the  most  evanescent  sini]ile 
notes:  a  discovery  as  strange  as  it  is  frnilfnl. 
since  in  nature  llu-re  are  no  simple  notes,  and  all 
her  sounds  are  fusions,  concerts,  accords.  In 
explaining  the  liiiihre,  Ilelmhollz  has  at  the  .same 
time  shown  what  distinguishes  and  characterizes 
the  vowels  :  the  jihysiologist,  succeeding  to  the 
])livsicist,  has  explained  how  the  human  car 
analyzes  the  sonorous  perceptions,  and  in  what 
way  multiple  impressions  there  determine  the 
unitv  of  sensation.  In  fine,  the  musician  has 
brought  out  one  by  one  from  the  very  analysis  of 
sounds  the  complex  and  hitherto  wholly  empiri<:al 
laws  of  harmony. 

Thus  enlarged.  Acoustics  is  no  longer  that  dry 
and  hacknied  science  whose  rudiments  are  still 
found  set  forth  without  art  in  all  the  treatises  on 
Physics  ;  it  becomes  a  bramdi  of  universal  Dy- 
namics, and  of -ICsthetics  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
no  loncrer  a  mere  chapter  of  the  elasticity  of 
bodies,  it  is  a  sort  of  musical  grammar.  Of  course 
it  cannot  lend  to  the  musician  melodies,  any  more 
than  an  ordinary  grammar  furnishes  a  writer 
with  ide.'is;  but  it  teaches  him  how  to  write  cor- 
rectly in  music  ;  it  gives  him,  not  genius,  but 
style. 

If  there  were  need  of  proofs  to  show  that  mat- 
ter is  not  continuous,  but  is  composed  of  parts,  it 
would  suflice  to  cite  the  phenomena  of  sound.  In 
a  sonorous  body,  whether  solid,  liijiiid  or  gaseous, 
.all  the  molecules  displace  one  another  and  enter 
into  vibration.  If  these  movements  are  confused, 
unequal  in  duration  and  intensity,  we  only  hear 
a  ;iot.s»;  .•  if  they  are  rhythmical  and  for  some 
time  like  each  other,  we  perceive  a  sonnrL  The 
molecule,  in  executing  its  invisible  dance,  may 
have  been  drawn  more  or  less  away  from  its  orig- 


inal place  :  hence  a  sound  more  or  less  i  itei  se 
The  .implilude  of  the  movement  rcgu'ates  the  in- 
teiisily  ul  the  sound  ;  tin-  r.'ipidily  of  pcrioil  i  ' 
vibration  didermines  its  piti-h  or  plai-e  upon  th  ■ 
musical  scale.  The  grave  notes  result  from  a 
slow  vibration,  the  acute  notes  from  a  more  rapid, 
more  preci|iitate  tremor.  Tlu^  molecule,  free 
and  ri,iiijihu.i<iiit,  Ic-nds  ilself  to  jliifinile  degrees  of 
(jnickness;  Init  t!;e  htnnan  ear  only  pi-rccives 
with  o:\ff-  and  jdeasure  the  vibrations  enclosed 
within  cert.iiii  limits.*  The  ear  can  seize,  a 
sound  which  responds  to  .3-'?, 000  vibrations;  but 
then  the  sensation  becomes  painful,  and  at  these 
extreme  rates  of  (piickness  the  notes  are  no  long- 
er clearlv  distinguishable  from  one  another. 

The  scale  of  vibrations  of  a  ]ii.niofbrte  of  seven 
octaves  runs  from  .33  to  .39GO,  and  the  dillerenco 
of  these  figures  besrs  witness  already  to  the  sen- 
sitive tdasticity  of  our  auditory  apjiaratus  and  to 
the  infinite  number  of  combinalions  wliicdi  so  ri(di 
a  gamut  oflcrs  to  harmony. | 

The  study  of  the  vibratory  movements  made 
bv  Galileo.  Newton,  Killer  and  Daniel  I?crnouilli, 
has  long  since  furnished  all  the  elements  for  the 
knowledge  of  sounds  as  it  regards  intensity  and 
tonalitv  :  but  there  is  in  sound  another  tpialily, 
the  //');.'/)'<?,  which,  when  Ilelnihollz  approached 
the  examination  of  it.  still  <!eficd  all  the  efTorts  of 
the  physicists.  The  limlini  docs  not  need  to  be 
defined; we  all  know  how  to  distinguish  a  note 
of  the  piano  from  th(^  same  note  played  upon  a 
violin  :  in  the  same  way  we  recognize  the  a,  the 
o,  the  /  held  by  the  same  singcu'  and  upon  the 
same  note:  the  vowels,  so  to  speak,  are  only  par- 
ti.'ular  and  changing  limhrf-;  of  the  human  voice. 
Yet  what  is  this  |);irticular  quality  of  sound,  which 
depends  neither  upon  height  nor  upon  intensity  V 

The  ]ihysic;il  geometers  had  an  answer  to  this 
question  :  In  Ihe  sonorous  body,  they  saiil,  every 
molecule  is  in  motion  and  describes  an  invisible 
orbit.  The  rapidity  of  the  revolution  determines 
the  tonality  :  but  the  liirm  itself  of  the  orbit  can- 
not be.  without  infiuence :  behold  the  element 
which  must  determine  the  l'iiiihrn.%  This,  we 
must  confess,  is  one  of  those  explanations  which 
explain  nothing :  it  gives  only  a  decc]ilive  satis- 
faction to  the  mind.  We  may  admit  in  a  vague 
wav  that  the  inllexions  more  or  less  rapid,  the 
/ii:ris.-«':mrnis  more  or  less  acute,  the  curvatures 
more  or  less  softened  of  the  sonorous  wave  have 
an  infiuence  on  the  'ju'ilili/  of  the  sound  ;  but 
where  is  the  direct  relationship  between   this  ge- 

*  Tlie  lowest  note  of  an  orclicstra  is  the  lower  mi  (K)  of  the 
doublp-liass,  which  corresponds  to  41  vibrations  por  second  ; 
the  higllcst  notJ' is  tho  upper  ri-  (d)  of  the  jiicrah  or  octavo 
llute.  wliich  re<inires  4T6J  vibrations  per  second. 

t  In  some  recent  organs  they  have  con:  tructfd  pipes  which 
have  only  10  vibrations  per  second  ;  but  such  low  notes,  like 
the  hishcst,  produce  very  unsatisfactory  elTects  upoh  the  ear  ; 
they  should  be  employed  but  rarely  and  as  auxiliary  to  the 
hiRher  octaves. 

X  We  know  that,  to  represent  the  vibratory  movements  to 
the  eyas,  we  figure  them  by  sinuous  curves  like  tho=e  offered 
to  the  surface  of  tile  water  by  successive  waves:  the  lieight  of 
the  wave  depicts  the  inten.sity  of  the  ponnd  ;  the  length  of 
the  wave  its  rapidity  of  vibration,  ami  consequently  its  tonal- 
ity ;  tinaily  the  form  of  the  wave,  infinitely  variable,  will  rep- 
resent the  tiinhTe. 


;j;j8 
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iiriu'lry  anil  the  impri'ssiona  wliicli  clincrcnt  Ihii- 
hif^  priMliicc  upon  us?  I  w.'iiit  to  know  wliv  tlui 
si^lis  (il  (liL!  olioe  dilTiM' from  tin;  tri'mors  of  tlio 
vi(jlln,  the  bursts  of  thfi  tniui])ets,  tlie  smolliei'i'il 
sounds  of  llie  liorn,  Ihi;  nasal  sweetness  of  the 
bassoon  ;  I  would  fain  eoni|irehen<l  in  what  the 
dilli'i-ent  slops  of  the  orj^an  dill'ei- ;  why  its  har- 
monies can  Hurtuale  lioiu  loaring  louihiess  to 
sounils  as  solt  as  seiaphs'  win^s  ;  why  its  breath 
sometimes  thrills  me  tlirc)u^h,  soiuiitimes  caresses 
me  as  with  invisible  kisses.  If,  to  content  niv 
eiuiosity,  you  oidy  oiler  it  some  desifins  in  whieh 
all  titrnis  of  waves  are  fi;j:ured,  it  does  not  seize 
the  bond  between  such  a  eause  and  such  clleets. 
(To  l)e   tontinued). 


The  Musical  Festival  at  Schweriii. 

Mr.  Chorley  writes  to  his  old  paper,  the  London 
Allwnmim,  (Oct. .'!),  the  followini;  account  of  the  late 
Festival  in  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg. 

Granted  such  a  locality  as  Schwerin,  aiul  such 
glowing  autumn  wealiicr  as  we  have  been  enjoying 
this  year,  few  entei'taiurnciits  can  be  inia»^ined  more 
healthily  pleasant  than  a  German  musical  festival,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  artistic  earnestness  and  the  so- 
cial heartiness  with  wliicli  it  is  carried  through.  It  is 
jjood  in  every  point  of  view  to  he  able  from  time  to 
time  to  contrast  one  of  these  meetings  with  our  home 
cclehratious  of  the  kind,  which  exercise  so  important 
an  iufiuence  on  the  progress  of  Art. 

Here  the  surroundiugs  and  ttie  scenery  (so  to  say) 
of  the  entertainment  have  had  a  character  and  a 
charm  of  their  own,  separating  this  festival  from 
those  which  I  have  attendeil  elsewhere  in  Germany. 
The  long  lake,  on  ndiich  the  little  capital  stands,  with 
its  windings  and  creeks  and  islets,  and  sloping  shores 
plentifully  tufted  with  trees, — the  palace  command- 
ing it,  a  stately  a?ul  jiicturesque  huililing,  in  which 
the  grand  style  of  French  palatial  architecture  (as 
seen  at  Chamhord)  has  been  happily  adopteil  with- 
out  servile  reproduction,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
so  many  important,  if  not  essential,  elements  of  pleas- 
ure. No  treason  against  England,  I  coidd  not  help 
thinking  of  the  places  where  our  best  festivals  have 
been  held,  such  as  Birmingham,  Bradlbrd,  and  the 
cotton  capital  of  Lancashire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  solemnizing  inlluence  of  our  cathedrals,  wliicli 
gives  our  Midland  festivals  a  character  and  feeling  of 
their  own,  apart  from  their  artistic  value,  was  not 
here.  Tlie  sacred  music  was  not  performed  in  the 
A)/a— one  of  those  lofty  Gothic  brick  buildings  wliich 
abound  on  the  verge  of  the  Baltic — but  in  the  Riding 
School  attached  to  the  ducal  stables,  arranged, swept, 
garnished,  and  made  as  sweet  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted— to  the  great  di.fpleasure,  it  may  be,  of  Mas- 
ters of  the  Horse  and  grooms  shut  out  of  their  own 
empire  for  some  days.  No  matter :  the  building, 
ttmugh  not  convenient  as  regards  entrance  and  exit, 
was  sutbcienily  handsome  and  comfortalile,  looked 
gay  and  proved  to  be  (what  many  a  cathedral  is  not) 
eti'ectively  sonorous,  without  undue  resonance.  The 
arrangements  did  not,  of  course,  permit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  in  the  orchestra, — a  serious  loss 
when  any  work  by  Handel  has  to  be  given  ;  but  this 
was  fiirly  compensated  lor  by  the  juilicioiis  arrange 
ments  of  a  competent  conductor,  llerr  Schmitt,  the 
son  of  Aloys  Schmitt,  of  Frankfort,— like  his  father, 
obviously  an  excellent  and  able  musician. 

The  orchestra  included  a  chorus  of  247  singers, 
contributed  by  the  tovvn,  and  hv  liostock,  Wismar, 
Neu-Strebiz.  &c.,  ami  other  adjacent  places.  The 
band— mainly  a  local  force — numbered  77  perform- 
ers. To  hotli  the  chorus  and  the  hand  very  high 
praise  is  due-  ■  The  full  body  of  sound  was  excellc-iu 
— some  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  alto  sin^'ers  al- 
lowed for.  The  gradations  and  delicacies  of  crt'ect 
were  wrought  out  in  the  best  German  fashion  of  sen- 
sitiveness, without  affectation  or  finicaliiv.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mme.  Harriers- Wippern  (sopnino)  and 
Mine.  Joachim  («//o),  MM.  Schild  (toior),  Kraiise 
and  Hill  (basses).  Herr  Joachim  was  the  solo  violin- 
player.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  ladies, 
there  is  no  need  to  write  to  London.  Among  the 
gentlemen,  Herr  Krause,  the  veteran,  was  incontes- 
tably  the  most  satisfactory,  as  having  that  real  meth- 
od of  producing  and  managing  the  voice  which  is 
now,  unhappily,  passing  out  of  the  worlil.  But  that 
every  one  engaged  brought  her  and  his  best  will  and 
powers  to  bear  on  the  allotted  task  was  pleasantly 
evident,  I  wish  that  such  was  the  universal  law  of 
our  more  costly  English  music  meetings. 

The  first  day's  perlbrroance  was  devoted    to   Han- 


del's "Israel."  It  is  no  light  ]>ral80  to  say,  that  the 
most  diflirult  portions  of  this  oratorio  wont  the  best  ; 
in  piirtiinhir,  the  execution  of  the  chorus,  "The  peo- 
ple shall  hear."  deserved  to  bo  specified.  In  other  of 
the  numbers  of  this  grand  or.itorio,  a  slight  want  of 
that  solidilv  of  force  (I  know  not  better  how  to  ex- 
jiress  it),  which  is  essential  to  the  right  execution  of 
Handel's  music,  might  have  been  objected  to  by  a 
hypercritiiral  listener.  The  fact,  easily  ascrihable  to 
the  composer's  creation  and  direction  of  his  own 
works  in  England,  cannot  he  gainsaid,  that  the  traili- 
tioiis  of  their  execution  are  more  lirmly  established  in 
our  country  than  elscwdiere.  This  was  expressly  to  be 
felt  in  the  solo  portions  of  the  oratorio,  where  not  one 
of  the  clever  singers  engaged  (Herr  Krause  excepted) 
was  heard  to  his  best  advantage. 

The  second  day's  concert  had  a  heavy,  hut  most 
interesting:  programme.  The  first  act  was  made  up 
of  scenes  from  Gluck's  noble  "Iphigcnia  in  Aulis." 
After  this,  according  to  German  usage,  Beethoven's 
Svmphoiiy  in  A  major  was  most  admirably  given. 
Of  his  instriitncntal  works,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  feel  when  hearing  them  in  Paris  and  in  London, 
the  Germans  have  the  real,  and  perhaps  incommuni- 
cable tradition. — that  intimate,  enthusiastic,  reveren- 
tial feeling,  whieh  is  alike  remote  from  carelessness 
or  affectation  in  expression.  This  again,  was  to  be 
felt  in  the  execution  of  the  movements  from  Beetho- 
ven's "Missa  Solennis,"  whieh  concluded  the  eon- 
cert.  The  unparagoned  glory  and  amplitude  of  the 
"Kvrie"  could  not  have  been  more  pompously  or  ex- 
pressively rendered.  The  position  of  the  "Sanctus" 
and  "Benedietus"  and  of  the  "Gloria"  was  reversed- 
The  execution  of  the  two  first-named  numbers  can- 
not be  overpraised.  The  trying  violin  solo  in  the 
"Benedietus"  could  not  have  lieen  more  perfectly 
felt  and  executed  than  by  Herr  Joachim.  What  may 
be  called  the  mystical  portions  of  the  hymn,  accom- 
panying the  most  solemn  act  of  the  ]!oman  Catholic 
rite,  were  brought  out  with  an  effect  of  thrilling  awe 
not  to  be  surpassed.  But  I  felt  once  again  on  hear- 
ing this  grandlv-imagined  music,  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  surrender  myself  to  its  influences,  that  impres- 
sion of  strain  which  cannot  be  averted  whenever,  as 
frequently  occurs  in  this  Mass,  the  poet  demands 
from  his  interpreters  more  than  Nature  put  it  in  their 
power  to  give  freely.  It  is  not  the  elevation  of  his 
tliouu:ht  that  fatigues  the  ear  ;  but  the  anxiety  which 
must  follow  the  exertions  so  preternaturally  over- 
taxed as  those  of  the  voices  in  this  Mass  and  in  the 
Choral  Symphony. 

The  same  exception  may  be  taken,  in  yet  stronger 
degree,  to  many  passages  in  the  "Gloria,"  and  the 
entire  treatment  of  its  tinal  fugue.  There  the  sing- 
ers have  to  struggle  with  modulations,  which  no  fa- 
miliaritv,  no  mastery,  can  render  other  than  crude 
and  ineffijctive.  The  credit  and  sympathy  due  to  ev- 
ery one  CO  operating  in  this  Schwerin  performance 
made  the  sense  of  the  too  frequent  ungraciousness  of 
the  task  all  the  keener  ;  and  the  regret  was  not  less- 
ened by  the  conviction  that  it  is  from  these  extrava- 
gant and  ungenial  combinations  (in  wdiich  all  beauty 
and  clearness  of  original  idea  dis."^ppear)  the  large 
company  of  young  German  musicians  have  taken 
their  departure,  as  regards  appreciation  and  creative 
eflFort. 

In  the  last  day's  performance — a  miscellaneous 
concert — -the  plaving  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concer- 
to, by  Herr  .Joachim,  is  especially  to  be  commemo- 
rated, not  merely  because  of  the  universal  perfection 
with  which  it  was  rendered — happily  familiar  to  us 
at  home, — but  for  the  noveltv  of  his  cadenza  in  the 
first  movement.  Nothing  of  its  kind  more  original 
and  artistic,  and  as  such  Iciritimately  effective,  occurs 
to  my  recollection.  The  difficulty  of  originality  wn 
der  the  circumstances,  be  it  recollected,  increases  with 
every  year  that  goes  on,  ii.  K.  c. 


[Froui  tlieCornhill  M.H^azine]- 

"The  English  are  not  a  Musical  People." 

nr    G.     A.    MACF-4RRKN. 
(Coucluited  from  piige  333). 

II. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
Wheilier  the  exile  of  Charles  IL  be  the  wor^t  subject 
of  regret,  or  his  return,  it  was  at  least  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  years  of  residence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try that  he  should  be  imbued  with  foreign  tastes  as 
with  foreign  morals.  Of  the  latter  it  boots  not  here 
to  speak  ;  of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that  his  insti- 
tution, registered  in  nursery  rhvme,  of  "four-and- 
twenty  fiddlers,"  of  whom  Jolin  Banister  was  the 
leader,  if  an  imitation  of  the  "Grands  Violons"  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  of  the  "petits  violons"  organized  to 
uive  scope  to  the  talent  of  Lully,  it  was  an  imitation 
in  form  only,  the  substance  of  a  royal  orchestra  hav- 
ing been  an  appanage  of  the  court  of  England  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  if  not  from  lime  immemorial. 


Further,  though  some  foreign  musicians  were  attract- 
ed hither  by  the  King's  welcome,  they  made  no  stand 
against  the  brilliant  constellation  of  native  artists 
who  still  give  lustre  to  the  age  in  which  their  genius 
swayed  the  tide  of  fashion.  French  biotrraphers  state 
that  Cambert  came  to  London  alter  his  reverses  at 
home,  reproduced  one  of  his  operas,  and  died  here  ; 
but  no  notice  of  his  |)resenee  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
lish annals,  llnqiicslionably  Grabut  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  composed  the  allegorical  opera  of  "Albion 
and  Albaiiiiis"  to  Drvden's  verses.  We  also  know 
that  Drairlii  and  I'iguani  spent  some  years  in  Eng- 
land. But  what  of  this  knowledge  ">.  What  of  the 
certainty  that  a  score  of  such  Italians  and  Frenchmen 
were  among  us,  who  fuilerl  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  or  to  stamp  their  im- 
press upon  the  devehqiment  of  their  art  ?  Compare 
these  names  with  that  of  Henry  Lawes,  whose  broth- 
er William,  also  a  composer,  had  fallen  at  the  siege 
of  Chester,  when  Charles  I.  wore  mourning  in  re- 
spect for  his  memorv  and  in  honor  of  his  talent; 
Henry  Lawes,  whose  exquisite  powers  of  musical  ex- 
pression and  declamation  are  eulogized  by  Milton 
and  Waller,  and  whose  esteem  was  so  high  that  the 
approved  poets  of  the  time  and  the  young  nobles  who 
courted  poetic  glory  were  einnlnus  of  his  setting  mu- 
sic to  their  verses.  Compare  these  names  with  that 
of  M.atthew  Locke,  who,  though  the  music  he  lost 
which  he  composed  for  "Macbeth,"  an  1  though  the 
music  in  "Macbeth"  be  not  his  which  is  commonly 
accredited  to  him,  wrote  the  opera  of  "Psyche"  prior 
to  Lully's  of  the  same  name,  wrote  other  works  f^or 
the  stage,  wrote  for  the  Romanist  Church  as  organist 
to  the  Queen,  wrote  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
for  the  Chamber,  and  wrote  glees  for  tlie  people. 
Compare  these  names  with  that  of  Pelham  Humph- 
reys, whom  Pcpys  describes  as 'keeping  time  to  the 
music,"  (or,  in  modern  phrase,  con  lucting),at  White- 
hall in  the  vear  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  wrote 
the  music  for  Dryileu's  spoliation  of  the  "Tempest," 
and  therein  proved  that  the  lyrical  art  of  the  age  was 
superior  to  the  poetical.  Compare  these  names  with 
that  of  Henry  Purcell,  who  was  the  greatest  musician 
of  his  own  age,  and  who,  in  his  wonderful  insight 
into  the  latest  modern  resources  of  harmony,  and  his 
delicate  application  of  the  powers  of  melodic  expres- 
sion, as  far  exeeeiled  the  past  as  he  anticipated  the 
future  of  his  art.  Not  to  look  further,  such  compari- 
son will  fully  account  for  the  non  influence  of 
Charles's  foreign  proclivities  upon  the  national  lyri- 
cal muse. 

A  brief  allusion  must  snfiice  to  the  institution  of 
pulilic  concerts,  which  w-ere  first  given  during  this 
reign-  Banister,  before  mentioned,  was  the  origina- 
tor of  musical  performances  to  which  an  audience 
paid  for  admission.  These  were  held  at  a  large  room 
near  the  gate  of  the  Temple  in  Whitefriars,  wheie  a 
curtain  screened  the  diffident  siuizers  and  players  from 
the  public,  who  paid  to  hear,  but  not  to  see  them-  At 
these  concerts,  ale  and  tobacco  were  permitted  to  the 
audience,  and  they  thns  stand  as  precedents  for  the 
music  hall  entertainments  that  have  an  egregious  ef- 
fect on  the  taste  of  our  present  day.  Prior  to  Banis- 
ter's concerts,  there  were  music-clubs  held  in  several 
places — "a  lane  at  the* back  of  Paul's,"  the  "Mitre 
Tavern,"  near  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
elsewhere.  These  were  of  a  social  nature,  the  mem- 
bers being  all  executants,  and  resembled,  so  far  as 
possihle.  with  the  discrepancy  of  time  and  place,  the 
Liedertaf'el  at  present  in  voL'ue  in  Germany  ;  so  that 
here  we  find  another  appropriation  of  English  prac- 
tice ill  the  musical  habits  of  our  con^ins-fJerman.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  members  of  these  clubs  were 
principally  of  what  are  now  called  the  workiiig-cla.ss- 
es,  since  this  proves  that  technical  musicianship  was 
still  common  among  the  people;  and  it  is  further 
noteworthy  that  persons  of  daintier  habits  and  ampler 
means  were  co-members  with  tliem,  since  this  proves 
that  with  men  of  musical  tastes,  fellowship  in  its  grat- 
ification superseded  tailors'  distinctions.  Lastly,  let 
me  observe  that  the  first  public  room  devoted  spee- 
iallv  to  musical  performances,  without  the  alloy  of 
physical  refection,  was  opened  in  16S0.  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Villiers  and  Duke  streets,  York  Buildings, 
Strand,  where  die  "Griffin"  public-house  now  occu- 
pies its  site,  and  was  the  resort  of  music  lovers  of  all 
el.asses  Let  me  prove  from  this,  that  since  King 
Charles's  time,  wdien  the  custom  began  to  decline 
amoni,'  our  nobility  of  maintaining  each  a  musical  es- 
tablishment for  his  private  gratifications,  musical 
performances  in  concert-rooms  have  been  accessible 
to  the  public. 

The  musical  faith  of  England— and  I  use  the  word 
"faith"  in  its  deepest  and  "fullest  sense — which  the 
asperity  of  the  Protectorate  could  not  crush,  and  the 
frivolitv  of  the  Restoration  could  not  dissipate,  re- 
ceived its  first  shock  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
lapsed,  through  indifference  and  scepticism,  into 
downright  infidelity,  under  the  administration  of  that 
good  lady's  Hanoverian  successors.     It    was  during 
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licr  sovoreiKnty  that  the  first   cxpcrimLMit    of   Itiiliaii 
o|iein  WHS  inacie  in  tliis  countrv  ;  anil  it  is  to  its   siil)- 
sci|niint  esialilislinient    as   one    of  the  instilntinns  of 
tin-  metropolis,  anil    the  gross  atTectation  which  lliis 
hrci!  anil  niinnshijil,  lliat    the  ile^^'railalion    of   art   in 
Enplanil  is  wholly  to  be  ascribeil.      At  an  earlier  time, 
some  sprites  of  noliility  rctnincil  from   foreign    travel, 
anil  some  satellites  of  the  Merry  Monarch  prelenileil 
to  a  pleasure  from  performances  in  the  Italian  tonyue 
whicli  tliosc  in  onr  own  hcautifnl    lani.'ua;;e  failcil   to 
yichl  them  ;  anil  they  were  justly  saliri/.eil  hy  Henry 
Lawes,  who  eomposeil  a  sonj;  which  ohtaincil  a  wiile 
acceptance,  anil  which  he  nfierwarils  showed  to  have 
heen  set  to  an  inilex  of  the  first   lines  of  a    collection 
of  Italian  poems,  none  of  whicli  hore  any  reference  to 
the  others.     Not  less    ahsnnl    than    this   proiliiction, 
was  the  form  of  the  first  ilramalic    representationsjn 
wliieh    Italian    singers    a|ipearcil    in    I^onilon.      Tlie 
characters  in  these  were  iliviileil  hetween    the  exotic 
anil  our  native  executants,  ami  the  representatives  ol 
the  two  nationalities  sans  respectively    in    their   own 
lan^'ua^e,  so  that  a  ipiestion  anil  its  answer    were    in 
(lillcrcnt  toncues,  anil  a  lover    anil    his    mistress  ex- 
chaageil  their  vows  in  wonls  that  wine  unintelliKil|le 
to  each  other.     Music,    like   the  other  arts,    has   its 
cvcles  anil  its  seasons  ;  anil,  as  there    was   a  lapse  in 
the  pictorial  (,'reatne.ss  of  Italy   after   the    painters  of 
the  Cinipie  Cento,   and    in    the    literary    spleinlor  of 
Knj,'laPi]  afler  the  poets  of  the  Klizaiieliiian  em,  there 
was  snch  n  tor|ior  in  the  musical  genius  of  our  conn- 
try  after  the   musicians    uho    wrought    siiie    hy    .siile 
with  I'nrcell.     Hence,   the  hyhriil  performances  just 
deseriheil  were  uno|)posed— the    single    champion  of 
our  secular  music,  apart  from  tlio  Church   composers 
of  the  day,  heinj;  one  Clayton,  who  was    only  ilislin- 
gnished  for  his  utter  want   of  distinction,    and    thus 
was  powerless  to  check  their  progress.     These    libels 
on  common  sense  ami  travesties  of  dramatic  art  were 
presented  here  in  171)7  and  the  two  followiiif;  years  ; 
hilt  in  1710,  as  the  Siux!<itur   humorously    expresses 
it,  the  fashionable  world  was  relieved  from  the  tiouhic 
of  "understanding' half  an  opera."    for    the    pcTforin 
aiice  was  then  ^iven  entirely  in   Italian.     Kven    with 
this  release  from  all  mental  exertion,    the   said    fash- 
innahle  world  yielded  but  a    i|uestionable  vitality    to 
the  new  entertainment,  which  had  its  vici.ssitndes    of 
worse  and  better  fortune,    and    took    not    permanent 
root  until  its  patronage  became  a  political,  more  than 
an  art  demonstraiion,  and  the  aH'cctation  that  usurp'd 
the  dominion  of  taste  passed  all   bounds    of  civil  de- 
cency. 

Was  it  love  of  art,  for  instance,  wliicb  induced  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  to  espouse  the  cau.se  of  an    Opposi- 
tion opera  house  to    that    supported  by    George  II., 
when  the  iiuarrels  hetween  the  Kin^  and  his  son  ran 
so  hi;;b  as  to  cause  the    public  advertisement  in  the 
daily  ioiirnals    that    any   persons   who   attended    the 
Prince's  levees  would  not  he  received  at  St.  .Tames's  ; 
when  tlie  members  of  the  Kinii's  and  Prince's  parlies 
frei|iiented  respectively  the  one  theatre  or    the  other  ; 
and  when  it  was  a  si^n  of  Whii:-cry  or  Toryism  for 
one  to  he  found  at  the  opera  in  the   llaymarket  or  at 
that   in  Lincoln's   Inn    Fields  '      Was  it  love  of  art 
that  iiiiluced  the  adherents  of  tlie  royal  (ieorL-e  or  the 
lirincely  Krcdenck  to    evince    their    lordly    breeding' 
and  senile  manners  in    tearing    down    the    play-bills 
fronrtho  door  of  the  theatre  patronized  by  the    rival 
faction  '.      Was  it  love  of  art  that  induced    ladies  of 
qnalitv  to  invite  Urse  assemblies  from  which  it  would 
have  been  as  much  a  political  oflencc  as  a  breach  of 
etiipiette  to  be  absent,    on    the    iiisbts    when    a   new  . 
singer  or  a  new  composition  was    to  be  bronixbt  for- 
ward at  the  opera-house  of  the  opposition  parly,  in 
order  to  withdraw  its  most  eminent  supporters   from 
amons  the  audience'?      Was  it  love  of  art  that  jusii-  I 
fied  a^vouns  lady's  defence  in  the  Coin  t  of  Eipiity  of 
her  failure  in  a  marriage  contract— and  this,  too,  on  a 
14th  of  Kebruary,  of  all  days  in    the    year— that    lier 
suitor  in  love  and  law  had  openly  declared  his  dislike 
of  farinelli's  sin^ins.  and  that  she  could  not  become 
the  life  associate  of  such  a  monster  1     Was  it  love  of 
art  that  excited  another  lady  in  hish  life  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  same  singer's  i'eats   of  vocal   dexterity, 
to  throw  herself  forward  from   her  box.    and  easting 
up  her  arms  and  eyes  towards  the  ceilins  of  the  thea- 
tre, rapturously  to  ejaculate,   "One  tlod  !  one  Fari- 
nelli  !"     Lovo'and  art  bad  as  little  concern  in  such 
extravagances  as  reason  and  nature. 


This  was.  likelv  enough,  an  advantage,  but  one  per- 
haps scarcely  siifficient  lor  letters,  to  counterbalance 
the  concomitant  evils  to  a  sister  art. 


What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  unfortunate 
fashion  which  bns  infected  the  taste  and  the  truth  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  year.s  >  It  at  first  provoked  the 
sarcasm  of  the  choicest  wits  of  the  time,  and  so  en- 
riched our  literature  with  many  a  humorous  sally, 
best  remembered  of  which  is  that  of  IJichard  Byiom, 
crroneouslv  attrilmted  to  Swift,  epigrammatically 
commemorating  the  feud  between  the  Buononcin- 
ists  and  the  Ilandclists,  and  closing  with  the  couplet, 

'■.stranc"  t!mt  such  liifTiTence  should  be 
"Twixt  Twft-Jleiluni  iiinl  Tweedlvdee.*' 


The  worst  of  these  evils    is    that   our    aristocracy, 
and  those  who  ape  it.s  manners,  led  by    the  example 
of  forei-n  rulers  and  the  foreign  court  by  whom  this 
was  strengthened,  took    to   ignoring    everything  An- 
"liean  in  connection  with  mu.sie.     Our  executive  and 
productive     abilities    were    nnacknowledged    by  the 
classes  of  high  birth    and    wealthy  means,    and  even 
our  noble  English  language  was  d,-preciated,  stigma- 
tizcd    as    unavaiiahle    for    music— llie    language    in 
which  the    thundering    annnnciation    "He    haih    tii- 
iiMphed  glorionslv"  makes  cvcrv  hearer  tremble  with 
iovous  awe,  while    it    proclaims  that    Handel    knew 
'how  to  accentuate  it— the  language  in  which  the  pa- 
tlietie  adjuration  "Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sor- 
row likeiinto  His  sorrow !"  draws   tears    from  every 
one  who  has  Christian  feelings  or  hnmnn  sympalbies, 
while  it  demonstrates  that  Mr.   Sims    Reeves    knows 
how  to  enunciate  it.     How  much  has  been  lost  in  the 
works  that  might  have  been  written  had  not  the  light 
and  warmth  of  recognition    heen  denied    to   English 
.renins,  cannot  be  conicetnred.     How  much  has  liecii 
Tost  in  the  |ileasure  that  might  have  cheered    society, 
had  not  our  inivate  singers  preferred    the    Italian  to 
their  own  tongue,  until  they  have  become  as  incom- 
petent to  pronounce  the  one  as  unable  to  understand 
the  other,  might  be  more  easily  computed.     The  loss 
is,    however,"  obvious.     Handel     friltered    away  bis 
time  and  his  genius  in  England  from  his  iwenty-hftb 
until  his  forty-eighth  year,  in  the   production   of   un- 
dramalie  operas  for  the  exhibition  of  efTete  singers  in 
Italian,  before  his  "Esther"  and   his  "Acis  and    Ga- 
latea"   were    publicly    performed.     Not   one    of  his 
many  Italian  operas  "ever    will,    ever    can    he   given 
a'-aiii  •  the  latest  representation  of  any  one  of  them 
iia'vini'  been  that  of  "Giulio  Cesare,"  hy  command  of 
George  III.,  in  1787,  when  it  had  already  become  an 
antiquarian  curiosity  ;  and,  had  Handel  continued  to 
feed  the  fashion  with  such  ideces    of  purely  tempora- 
ry interest,  his  labors,  if  not  his  name,  would  now  he 
unknown.     The  series  of  his   deathless  compositions 
to  Eni'lish  words,  sacred  and  secular,   which   are  the 
pillars^of  his  eternal  fame,  dates  from  the  public   rer- 
formance  of  "Esther"    and    "Acis    and    Galatea"  m 
17.12  ;  and  all  time  has  therefore    lost   the    treasures 
whicli  must  have  sprung  from  his  giant    powers  dur- 
ing the  twenty-three  vears  of  life  at  which  most  men  s 
minds  are  at  the  strongest,    had  not  the  follies   and 
vices  of  the  day  prevailed    against  him  and   us  and 
futurity. 

The"  foundation  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  in  1741. 
proves  that  the  anti-nationalism  of  the  time  was  lim- 
ited to  the  foreign  court  and  its  surroundings,     dolin 
Iinmvns,  who  originated  this  yet  existing  but  greatly 
modified  institution,  was  an  attorney  whom    circum- 
stances had  reduced  to  gain  his  bread  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lawyer's  clerk.     His  madrigalian  associates  were 
Spiliilliclds  weavers,  small  tradesmen,  and    arlnans, 
all  of  the  humbler  classes.     John    Hawkins,  the  mu- 
sical historian,  was  a  member  in    his    younser    days, 
when  his  condition  was  little  belter  than    that    of  the 
founder;  but  he  left  the  society  when  he  rose   in    his 
profession,    before   he   was    appointed    magistrate  of 
Bow  Street  and   dignified    with    knighthood.     Mark 
this  as  indicative  of  the    social   chanixes  which    four- 
score years  had  ellected  :  at  the    music    clubs    in   the 
days  of  Charles  II.,  gentle  and    simplo    met    for  the 
common    practice    and    eniovment   of  the    art    they 
loved,  hut  at  the  Madrigal's  Society    in  George  II.  s 
time  persons  of  better  means  shrank  from   the  lellow- 
ship  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  sacrificed  music  to 
fistp      The  first  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  at 
the  sign  of  the  Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane.     These 
took  place  once  a  week,  and  a  quarterly  subscription 
of  three  .shillings  was  the  fee  for   membership,  which 
included  the  cost  of  a  supper  on  each  occasion.    Fru- 
.'al  fellows  these  must    have    been,    the    first    of   the 
Madrigal  Society,  who  could  sing  and   sup    together 
at  the  "rate  of  something  under   threepence    a    time; 
hut  they  were  risht  musical  in  their  frugality,  having 
a  law  that  forbade,  under  the    penalty    of  sixpence, 
suppin"  during  singing  hours,  so  as  to  insure  respect 
for  the  obicet  of  their  assembly  and  the  utmost  edih- 
cation    from    its  pursuit.     The   admission    test    for 
membership  was  the  requirement  to  »ing  at  sight  any 
iiiece  from  the  society  library  ;  and  this  test  was    ad- 
ministered between  the  first  and    second    acts   of   the 
evenini''s  performance,  then  and  there,  in  hearing  of 
all  the^nembers.     The  society  had  implicit    belief  in 
the  choral  music  of  the  olden    time,    and    contemned 
the  foreign  trivialities  of  the  day  as  degrading  to  art 
and  derogatory  to  England.     It  was  instituted,  there- 
fore to  preserve  the  former  in  substance  and  in  prac- 
tice'    The  Madrigal  Society  made  many  migrations 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  underwent  many    nplieav- 
in-rs  in  its  rate  of  suhscription.     It  has  now    degener- 
ated into  a  cominunitv  of  gentlemen  presided  over  by 


an  Indian  Maharajah,  who  bold  eiglu  monthly  meet- 
ings at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  during  the  year,  at 
which  dining  is  the  first  essential,  and  mu^ic  fullows 
with  the  desert,  in  abnegation  of  the  primitive  law 
against  simullaneous  supping  and  sinking,  and  who 
pay,  besides  the  charge  for  dinner,  an  annual  suh- 
scripiion  of  more  pounds  than  shillings  of  the  origi- 
nal quarterage,  when  the  gatheiings.were  six  and  a 
half  times  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  still  a  monument 
of  the  musical  love  and  skill  of  the  people  proper  in 
the  very  year,  1741,  when  Handel  wrote  the  "Mes- 
siah" for'Dublin,  because  Loiidon  did  not  counte- 
nance bim,  and  be  was  thus  compelled  lo  seek  in  Ire- 
land for  opiioriunities  which  he  could  not  obtain 
here. 

Of  a  totally  difTerent  constitution  from  that  of  the 
Madrigal  Society  are  the  Noblemen  and  (ieiitlemen's 
Catch  Club,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Concentores  So- 
dales,  founded  respectively  in  17i;2,  in  17.87,  and  in 
K'JS  :  the  first  hy  some  of  the  gentry  who  had  a  fan- 
cy to  spice  their  cakes  and  ale  with  the  savor  of  song; 
the  second  hy  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Callcott.  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  attention,  and  thus  the  patronage, 
of  the  wealthy  to  their  art  ;  and  the  third  by  William 
Hoisley,  under  the  godfathersliiii  of  the  scholarly 
Sanine'l  Webbe,  with  the  more  professional,  if  not 
more  practical,  object  of  promoting    vocal  composi- 

tio"-  .  ■  ,    ,  f 

The  glee  was  now  developed  into  a  special  class  of 

writing,  as  distinguished  from  the  madrigal,  the  bal- 
let, and' the  part  song,  but  it  lost  its  eiymoIoL'ical 
"leesome  character  and  became  more  frequentlj  he- 
roic, pastoral,  amatory,  or  even  pathetic,  than  con- 
vivial ;  nav,  the  anonialous  epithet  "serious  glee"  is 
not  of'rare  apiilication,  as  who  should  say  lugubrious 
mirth  or  doleful  jollity,  and  so  at  best  make  hut  a 
.sad  joke  or  a  sorry  jest. 

\:pon  the  whole,  although  the  glee  he  admitted  as 
a  class  of  composition  essentially  English,  it  is  a 
class  in  which  we  have  no  great  occasion  for  pride, 
since,  as  a  <-lass,  the  excellent  pieces  which  form  the 
minority  of  its  instances  are  too  exceptional  to  give 
specilic'dignitv.  Musical  England  has  heen  "under 
„  (.lo„,l"— I  confess  while  I  bewail  it— ever  since  she 
has  been  governed  by  kings  and  queens  and  princes 
who  liayes|)oken  German  as  their  native  Bpeech.  iir 
heen  the  sons  or  daughters  of  German  fathers  or  Ger- 
man mothers  or  both  ;  and  the  English  glee  may  he 
at  best  regarded  as  a  rainbow  on  the  cloud,  giving 
promise  of  the  renewed  fertility  of  our  native  land 
afier  the  drying  up  of  the  deluge. 

The  nature  of  the  glee  indicates,    to    some    extent, 
that  of  the  clubs  eitahlished  for  its  professed    cultiva- 
tion.    The  first  object  of  all  these  clubs  was  to  dine. 
The  next  was  to  li'sten  'o,  not  to  participate   in,    the 
performance    of    glees,    rounds,    and    catidies.     The 
next  was  to  award  prizes  for  composiiions  in  classes, 
which  pri7.es— as  a  matter    of   course- have    not  al- 
i  wavs  been  gained  bv  ilie  most  meritorious  pieces    of- 
I  fered  in  competilioii.     The  characfr  of  these    pieces 
is  in  many  cases,  such  as  to  suit  the  after  dinner  leni- 
perament  of  that  order  of  gentlemen  who  considered 
ihemselves  nnworiby  of  the  title  if  they  went    to  lied 
with  less  than  two  bottles  of  wine  within  their  waist- 
coats.    It  is  vainglorious,  mock  heioic,  bibulous,  or 
sentimental,  so  as  to  fit  it   to    the    several    st.igcs    of 
botlledom  of  Iho-e  who  heard,    and    the    several    de- 
grees of  inward  complacency  of  those    who    sang  it. 
The  facility  of  the  production  of   such    pieces    is    as 
clearly  evidenced  as  the  feeiindity  of  the    composer, 
in  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Callcott  sent  into 
the  Catch  Club  the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hun- 
dred several  works  to  compete  for  its  annual  prize  :  a 
fact  which  so  incoinmoded  the  umpires  that  the  Cluh 
prohibited  anv  candidate  from  submitting  more  than 
twelve  pieces  on  anv  fiilnre  occasion.     Ladies  had  no 
admission  to  the  festivities  of  these    institutions,  and 
the  treble  jiarts,  when  there  were    any    in    the    glees, 
were  sung  bv  boys,  who,  it  is   to    he    hoped,    derived 
better  musical    than    they   could    moral    advantages 
from  their  share  in  the  evening's  procrtdings. 

■Ml  this  while,  from  Queen  Anne's  time  down- 
wa'rds  when  the  court  and  fashion  had  their  Italian 
opera  when  the  workers  of  the  town  had  their  mad- 
rigalian suppers,  wiih  an  occasional  country  excur- 
sion of  which  music  made  the  chief  pleasure,  and 
the  festive  gentry  made  the  patronage  of  glee-smg- 
in<'  a  pretext  for  their  convivial  meetings,  our  song- 
widters  however  disesteemed.  were  adding  to  the  na- 
tion's wealth  by  the  multiplication  of  their  simple 
melodies,  succ'essivelv  characteristic  of  the  days  in 
which  they  were  written  ;  and  they  thus  kept  alive  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  the  enfeebled  but  never  yet 
extiii-'uislied  love  of  music.  Each  and  every  of 
these"eomposers  has  contributed  his  store  to  the  joy- 
ousness  of  Englishmen,  and  thus  to  their  welfare. 

Had  I  'pace  to  comment  upon  each,  I  might  name 
many  musicians,  productive  and  executive,  whose 
taleiit  brightened  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
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tinv,  wlio  wniilfl  Im  liettcr  ic^nrdcd  horn  li:)<l  tliov 
hccii  lioni  I'lscu'lii'tc,  mill  (lotitT  known  in  other 
cinnitriiH  h:i(l  not  ihcir  (h)iii^s,  like  ihcir  liirthiiijicc, 
Ik-cm  ^hnl  uiii  fioni  \\\o.  I'jii opciin  ruiitinriir  \>y  tho 
si'iis  lh:il  smroini'l  ii<.  Mdif  lli;ii)  :uiv  of  ih(*si_'  is 
hotnjrc'd  ihaf.  ot  Sir  II.  11.  liisliop,  who  niiuh'  hirnsolf 
master  of  th<.*  circiimstanci'.'^  of  (lie  inoincnt,  nicL  tin; 
time's  n'lpiiix'nionis  when  no  one  else  had  the  skill 
or  the  will  to  d-o  so,  and  m  a  few  years  of  rapid  pro 
din-livily,  such  as  has  r:ire,ly  hcen  matehcl,  planted  a 
rt'pntation  that  will  lonjr  he  kept  ^rcen  hy  ihe  mul- 
litndt!  oi  I'avorilti  jiieees  which  still  nonrlsh  its  root. 
Bisiiop  doinifilcd  the  ^Ire  npon  the  srai:e,  rcstoreil 
to  it  its  instriimeni;d  nccompaninKMit  and  iis  dialoirj- 
cnl,  if  not  its  drannitic.  eh:ir;ieter.  and  j.'^avelo  it,  if  not 
also  restored — for  my  helief  is  that  hulies  sliared  the 
performance  of  the  first  C'orninonwe.iltli  specimens — 
the  advantage  of  female  voi('es.  The  voice  of  wo- 
man is  lo  music  what  her  smile  is  to  society  ;  it  jrives 
nerve  and  eleanicss  to  t!ie  most  salient  points  of  the 
harmony,  and  hriuhtcns  the  ?nclodions  surface.  The 
nsa;^e  of  the  tlieatre  indnerd  the  Hrst  employment  of 
women  sin^rers  in  Bishop's  concerted  mnsie;  the 
music  heintr  approprinted  to  them  was  availai>le  for 
private  performance,  and  society,  reversinjj;  the  prov- 
erh,  showed  that  where  there  is  a  way  there  is  a  will, 
Iti  adopting;  the  tnnsic  directly  it  came  within  reach. 
It  is  too  hue  linxt  lii^Iiop  retarded  the  re-awakenin<r 
amon^■  us  of  tlie  musicality  which  the  manners  of  the 
four  Georges  had  lulled.  He  retarded  this  l.y  fiit- 
terinf]^  the  ifrnoranee  to  which  the  pnhlic  was  de- 
p^raded.  in  inan«;Iin<;  tho  masterpieces  of  foreii.'n 
schools  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  nntau<,dit  com- 
prehension, iie^tead  of  teachinLr  t:he  peo|de  thron^xh 
the  jjontle  lesson  of  their  wirininrr  heantv  ;  and  he 
furilier  retarded  it  by  contracting  his  own  ji:enial  ca- 
pabilities within  the  Chinese  shoe  of  convention,  in- 
stead of  permitting  their  natural  expansion  so  ttiat 
they  might  draw  upwards  the  popular  intelligence. 
The  world's  gratitude  is  due  to  him,  however,  for 
having  socialized  tlie  musical  art,  for  having  given 
the  opportunity,  and  thus  revived  the  custom,  for 
women  and  men  to  conjoin  togctberfor  mutual  [)leas- 
urc  in  musical  jH-rfurmance.  It  is,  I  feel,  largely  if 
not  wholly  lUie  to  the  charm  and  to  the  practicability 
of  this  composer's  glees,  that  family  meetings  for 
music  iiecame  common,  then  extended  themselves 
into  mingiings  of  several  families,  and  have  now 
grown  into  the  greater  and  smaller  choral  institu- 
tions that  aid  to  elevate  the  nation  hy  disseminating 
a  knowledge  and  rekindbng  the  ancient  love  of  art 
in  every  city  and  town,  if  not  yet  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  tlironghout  the  country. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  madrigal  sing- 
ing, with  its  old  clioi:il  mulfiplieitv  ot  voices,  became 
a  feature  which  always  proves  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting at  public  concerts.  Then  followed  the  im- 
portation and  instant  adoption  of  German  part-songs, 
whicli  are  reproiluciions,  I  will  not  say  imitations,  of 
the  precise  form  and  character  of  those  that  were 
written  and  Mint:  in  ICngland  two  hundred  and  hftv 
years  hetore.  The  revival  of  madrigals  incited  our 
young  mnsieians  to  contrapuntal  study.  The  re- 
vival of  part-songs  stimulated  their  freer  thongbc  to 
seek  expression,  and  to  fiinl  it,  in  modern  phraseol- 
ogy, characterized  by  the  modern  harmonic  resources 
from  wbieli  this  springs. 

'J'he  Philharmonic  Society  was  established  in  1813, 
and  it  has  done  much  to  arouse  the  mtisieal  sense  of  its 
limited  number  of  .Nubscrihcrs.  Ii  has  done  yet  more 
for  an  in  elicitinLr,  by  express  cnminission,  from  Beet- 
hoven, from  Mendelssohn,  and  from  several  other 
masters,  some  of  the  best  of  their  works.  The  exis- 
tence of  ibis  Society  and  the  result  of  its  operations 
are  idone  negatory  of  the  aspersions  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  these  remarks  to  contradict.  A  shorter  lived 
and  less  respected  institution,  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  began,  in  1834,  its  good  work  of  encour- 
aLzement  to  native  artists  and  guidance  to  those  who 
knew  not  bow  to  appreeime  them,  by  its  detianee  of 
the  prejudice  which  h;id  spread  hy  this  time  from  the 
upper  10  the  lower  classes.  Musical  organizations 
have  multiplied  in  later  years  with  growing  benefit 
to  the  musi<  ianship  of  the  country,  most  important, 
though  not  most . successful,  among  whieli  have  been 
thone  expressly  devoted  to  the  lyrical  drama  in  our 
native  lanL'Uage.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  an 
important  incident  in  the  art  history  of  these  later 
times,  that  in  1822  was  established,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  opened,  our  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music,  which  irave  a  strong  impetus  to  musical  study 
and  has  proved  a  valuable  arena  for  its  pursuit'. 
Thence  have  enianated  musii-ians  tliat  adorn  every 
department  of  the  art,  ancl  there  germs  of  musical 
promise  are  in  course  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  John  Hulhh  enjoys  a  deserved  esteem  for  his 
share,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  popular  culture  of  tiie  last  eight  and 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  the 
large  assumptions  of  persons,  otherwise  well  educat- 


ed, wdio  iiavo  gleaned  a  minimum  of  musical  knowl- 
edge through  the  means  he  has  rendered  easily  mc- 
cessibli\  he  not  an  evil  to  art  far  greater  than  the 
good  that  has  been  wrought  among  the  common 
people  by  his  teaching,  an<l  that  of  his  pupil-teachers, 
(jne  more  iristilnticju  demands  mention  because  it 
begins  lo  coninianil  a  very  wid(;  respect.  This  is 
the  Tonic  Sol  Ka  AssociatiiUi,  which,  however  its  in- 
st'uetional  means,  has  manifestly  the  elfeet  of  dis- 
si-minating  musical  knowledge  among  the  masses — 
an  (dle<'t  mainly  due  to  the  zealous  activity  of  its 
leaders.  TaU  me  adduce,  with  thankful  jilcasurc,  a 
fiiet  that  is  more  than  a  year  ohl,  in  evidence  of  the 
useful  working  of  these  friends  ol' art.  At  a  multi- 
tudinous assembly  of  the  disciples  of  this  singular  sys- 
tem, a  piece  of  music  which  had  been  composed  for 
the  occasion,  and  had  not  until  then  hcen  seen  by 
human  eyes  save  those  of  the  writer  and  tfie  print- 
ers, was  handed  forth  to  the  members  of  the  cliorus 
there  present,  and  then,  before  an  audience  furni-^hed 
at  tlic  same  time  with  co|>ies  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  performance,  forty-live  humlred  singers  sang  it  at 
first  sight  in  a  manner  to  fulfil  tiie  highest  require- 
ments of  the  severest  judges.  The  pretense  is  too 
toolish  to  have  any  weiirht,  that  in  a  town  where 
such  a  feat  was  possible,  there  was  not  a  vast  amount 
of  fondness  and  aptitude  for  inusic  among  the  public 
at  large,  from  wliom,  or  from  its  lower  ranks  chiefly, 
the  members  were  gathereil  of  this  readv-reading 
choir.  During  these  last  hundred  and  fiftv  years, 
the  royal  and  the  noble  of  ific  land  have  despised  our 
lancuage  and  disregarded  the  music  associated  with 
it,  and  the  worhl  at  large  has  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, imtil  their  affected  mincing  gait  has  shuffled 
out  of  use  the  firm,  honest  tread  of  an  Euirlisbman. 
The  people  are  now  betrinning  to  think  for  them- 
selves in  defiance  of  the  prejudice  which,  frotii  within 
or  without,  has  overgrown  them  like  a  fungus;  and 
at  their  volunteer  musical  drillings,  as  at  their  vol- 
unteer rifle  drillings,  they  are  gaining  power  and 
confidence  to  stand  erect  and  march  by  the  strength 
of  their  own   conviction. 

Meantime,  our  Italian  Opera  has,  for  a  second 
time,  become  twofold,  and  so,  hy  force  of  rivalry  and 
partisanship,  more  than  doubled  its  pernicious  art  in- 
fluence. A  considerable  minority  of  the  composers 
whose  works  are  there  performed  are  Italians.  A  mi- 
nority of  the  compositions  were  oriLrinallv  set  to  the 
Italian  lamrnaue,  and  those  which  are  translated  suf- 
fer materinlly  from  the  traduction,  in  the  sound,  the 
accent,  and  the  very  sense  of  the  misappropriated 
words,  and  in  the  perversion  of  the  author's  design  in 
misfitting  them  to  the  uses  of  the  Italian  stage.  A 
laige  mnjority  of  the  vocalists  wdio  present  these  dis- 
torted works  of  art  are  not  Italians,  and  the  several 
German,  French,  Swedish,  American  and  English 
sinL^ers — who  some  of  them  nray  not  understand  the 
language  they  have  to  utter,  and  many  of  them  can- 
not pronounce  it — would  he  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage each  in  his  own  nativa  tongue,  if  not  in  one 
that  was  fimiliar  to  bis  audience. 

It  would  now  he  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  Eng- 
lish musi<'ians  of  the  matured  and  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration who  are  at  present  working  in  the  midst  of 
us.  A  few  words,  however,  would  not  do  justice  to 
tlieir  separate  claims  upon  general  sympathy  with 
their  various  endeavors  in  the  cause  they  have  on 
hand  and  at  heart;  and  other  reasons  besides  the 
bouuils  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  enlarirc  upon 
their  merits.  I  will  only  aver  that  such  men  are. 
and  refer  to  public  experience  of  recent  vears  for 
warrant  of  the  country's  right  to  trust  in   them. 

My  allusions  have  been  all  to  vocal  compositions, 
because  such  works  are  generally  more  accessible 
than  the  instrumental  music  of  former  timers  ;  and 
such  men  have  more  directly  addressed  the  nation  at 
large  than  those  who  wrote  for  the  gratification 
of  persons  skilled  in  some  particular  department  of 
musical  art.  I  have  spoken  only  of  secular  music, 
as  bein^jT  speeiallv  the  music  of  the  people.  English 
Church  music  is  distinct  alike  from  the  Konian  and 
the  Lutheran.  The  excellent  merit  of  that  produced 
during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
before  Hanoverian  influence  demoralized  as  much 
the  Church  as  its  art-accessories,  is  only  unacknowl- 
edged where  it  is  unknown,  and  ouly  unadmired 
where  it  is  misunderstood. 

Two  obstacles  impede  our  recovery  of  that  char- 
acter which  formerly  was  as  freely  accorded  us  by 
strauiier  nations  as  it  was  fondly  nourished  at  home: 
our  character  for  nuisic,  wdiose  dark  age  set  in  in 
the  very  days  when  our  character  for  painting  be- 
gan to  dawn — the  days  of  Hogarth,  Thornhill,  and 
l»amsay.  The  first  of  tbe^e  obstacles  is  the  he- 
lief in  the  fallacy  that  the  English  language  is  not 
good  for  singing,  and  the  consequent  affectation  of 
our  private,  and  alas  !  some  of  our  public  vocalists, 
to  prefer  singing  in  Italian,  by  the  injurious  prac- 
tice of  which  they  forfeit  the  ability  to  make  them- 
selves interesting   or  even   intelligible  when  they  at- 


tempt the  enunciation  of  their  mother  tontrue.  Tlic 
other  (dtsfacle  in  the  way  of  our  musical  resuscita- 
tion is  the  inellicient  rudimentary  instruction  that  (oo 
often  clogs  the  after  career  of  artists  and  amateurs. 
Ill-educated  in  first  principles,  they  are  frc(|uently  in- 
competent to  the  simplest  tasks  of  tlieir  art,  though 
they  pretend  to  featH  of  which  well-schooled  practi- 
tioners are  diflident.  It  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at 
that  taste  is  on  a  par  with  tcatdiing,  and  that  persons 
like  had  music  who  know  nothing  of  musical  ele- 
ments. This  faulty  tuition  i.s  not  the  consequence, 
but  the  cause  of  our  low  musical  level,  since  it  i.s 
not  administered — woiihl  that  I  could  say  otherwise 
— only  by  English   instructors. 

These  two  serious  obstacles  must  give  way  to  the 
force  of  time,  when  the  people  will  become  rciren- 
erate,  when  the  love  and  the  talent  natural  to  them 
will  find  free  scope,  when  we  shall  no  longer  allow, 
and  foreigners  will  no  longer  acquiesce  in,  the  pre- 
judice that  "  the  Englith  arc  not  a  musical  people." 


Musical   Convention  at  Worcester. 

The  Woreestr  Coiintv  Musical  Convention  com- 
menced its  sessions  in  Washburn  Hall,  on  the  19th, 
and  the  afternoon  was  given  to  vocal  exercises  and 
general  practice  from  "  T/m  Triuinph,"  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Geo  F.  Root.  Despite  the  rain 
the  class  was  larger  than  upon  any  previous  occa- 
sion, and  the  parts  better  balanced.  In  the  evening 
Mechanics  Hall  was  used  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Ma- 
ter was  rehcar-jcd  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Solon 
Wilder,  the  singers  working  at  it  with  a  will. 
Tuesday  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day,  and  the 
class  was  larircly  increased  ;  faithful  study  continued 
through  the  day  with  the  exception  of  the  time  given 
to  the  public  as  the  "  Social  Hour,"  at  which  sev- 
eral resident  sinirers  made  their  appearance.  In  the 
evening  the  Stabat  Mater  was  again  put  in  rehearsal, 
the  chorus  still  larger  and  of  better  material  than  at 
any  previous  Convention.  Wednesday  brought  its 
study  hours  upon  the  Creation  and  Stabat  Mater, 
and  a  rehearsal  of  the  selections  fur  Mr.  Root's  con- 
cert in  the  evening.  The  "  SoaaJ  Horn- "  opened 
with  a  fine  orL^an  solo,  Batiste's  "  Ojfertoire  of  St. 
Ctcf/irt,"  })%'  Mr.  Howard  E.  Parkhurst;  an  organ- 
ist of  unusual  ability  for  one  of  his  years,  bearing 
the  true  stamp  ofgeniusin  his  meritorious  perform- 
ance of  everything  he  undertakes.  He  was  followed 
by  i^evcral  members  of  the  class.  Miss  Jennie  Keves, 
the  light  ballad  sinL^er  from  New  York,  and  Mr. 
James  Whitney,  the  favorite  tenor  from  Boston.  A 
bard,  disagreeable  rain  commenced  towards  night, 
putting  the  streets  in  the  worst  condition,  but  not 
dampeuinjr  the  energies  of  the  singers,  who  came  out 
in  large  numbers  at  this  first  concert  of  the  week. 
The  chorus  numbered  nearly  three  hundred  ;  well- 
balanced,  well-trained,  and  in  tlieir  strength  capable 
of  something  worthier  than  the  programme  set  he- 
fore  them. 

With  so  large  and  efficient  a  chorus,  and  with  so 
grand  a  support  as  our  noble  organ,  some  sterling 
work  sboubl  be  produced  at  every  public  perform- 
ance, which  would  make  both  singer  and  auditor 
experience  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  When  the 
church  tune  book  is  withdrawn  from  our  musical 
conventions  they  cannot  fail  to  rapidly  receive  the 
character  of  festivals.  The  chorus  is  yearly  im- 
proving In  material,  it  prefers  bending  its  energies 
to  something  great,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire  in 
the  community  to  have  this  feature  set  aside,  which, 
well  enough  in  its  place,  is  engrossing  too  much 
time  at  these  musical  gatberini^s,  wdiere  real  musi- 
cians are  a.ssembling  m  larger  numbers  year  by  year. 
The  public  deman<ls  the  change  and  we  tru-^t  its 
wishes  will  soon  he  gratified.  Mr.  Root  made  from 
his  new  book,  "  The  Triumph,"  selections  best  cal- 
culated to  show  the  character  of  the  work,  and  con- 
ducted his  chorus  ably,  seated  at  the  piano,  with  i^Ir. 
Parkhurst  at  the  organ.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Keyes,  Mr.  AVhitney,  and  several  members  of  the 
class.  Mr.  Whitney  sang  a  pleasing  song  of  Mil- 
lard's, with  ease  and  grace.  Mr.  0.  C.  Stearns 
played  for  an  organ  solo  the  overture  to  Martha, 
with  tine  orchestral  effect,  and  excellent  control  of  its 
difficulties.  The  grand  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  eight-band  piece.  "  Les  Confrasfra,"  by  Mosehe- 
les,  performed  by  Messrs.  B.  D.  Allen,  Howard  E. 
Parkhurst,  G.  W.  Sumner,  and  Henshaw  Smith, 
with  rare  fidelity  and  success  ;  a  noble  performance 
truly  !  One  that  told  in  every  strain,  and  left  a  deep 
impress  npon  the  audience;  its  accurate,  skilful  in- 
terpretation made  every  one /t=f/  its  greatness.  Web- 
er's "  Invitation  to  the  dnnrc "  arranged  by  Otto 
Dresel,  was  also  played 'later  in  the  evening,  by 
these  same  pianists,  of  any  one  of  whom  Worcester 
may  well  be  proud. 

Thursday  claimed  its  sliare  of  practice,  setting 
aside  its  '^  Social  Hour,"  which  was  better  this  day 
than  previoasly.     Mr.  Littlefield  of  Stoughton,  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  nice  tenor  voice,  sang  with  good  iin- 
ilcrstandinj;  a  song,  which  received  merited  ap|dause. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Davenport  followed  with  an  organ  solo, 
which  was  well  performed,  with  the  exee|]tion  of  a 
want  of  readiness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stops  ; 
hnt  as  he  ia  really  a  line  musician,  we  think  it  must 
hav6  hcen  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using  the  or- 
gan for  practice  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Monroe 
gave  a  seleciion  well  ailapted  to  her  voice  and  stylo, 
"  The  Lord's  Oirii  Din/,"  hy  Otto,  and  Mrs.  IT.  M. 
Smith  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of  great 
applause,  singing  Eckert's  "  Sioiss  Eclio  ,Som/,"  with 
lier  usual  delicacy  and  sweetness.  In  the  evening 
the  audience  was  a  good  one,  hut  the  rain  thinned 
the  attendanci^  consiileraldy.  Those  who  liravod  the 
storm  were  well  paid,  for  it  proved  one  of  the  finest 
concerts  ever  given  in  this  city.  In  point  of  chorus 
singing  it  surpassed  any  previous  performance  here, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  chorus  was  formed 
of  experienced,  reliable  singers,  who  with  the  suro 
aid  of  the  Mendelssohn  (Juinteltc  Club,  felt  confi- 
fident  of  success,  and  won  it.  Mr.  I'arkhurst  open- 
ed the  jirograinme  witli  Bach's  rraehidium  in  K 
minor,  with  noble  success,  bringing  out  the  grand 
themes  with  remarkable  clearness  and  sirengih.  His 
second  selection  was  the  Adagio  from  Mendelssohn's 
2d  Sonala  ;  its  strange,  mysterious  beauty  brought 
out  with  Kne  expression.  The  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Chill  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  played  the 
overture  to  "  La  Fitlr  ilii  ftrijiiiiint,"  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  (|uinlet  of  the  Sclicr/.o  fioni  Mendels- 
sohn's Hcformation  Symphony,  with  that  breadth 
of  lone,  and  oxcpiisiti;  linisli  which  mark  iIk'  playing 
of  this  artistic  little  band.  Mrs.  Smith  sang  "  f.o 
lin-r  Ihr  i)niflr  lark;  "  a  song  full  of  eml)ellishments, 
which  admirably  displayed  her  wonderful  vo<-aliza- 
lion,  and  sweetness  of  tone.  She  received  an  onccn'C 
and  answered  with  an  original  song  very  feelingly 
sung.  Mr.s.  Gary  (her  first  appearance,)  won  ad- 
mirers in  her  .song  •' nine  AN/M,"  hut  her  rich  con- 
tralto voice  told  to  lietler  advantage  in  the  "  Stabat 
Mater,"  where  she  proved  herself  the  artist  that  she 
is.  Dr.  (Juilmetle  sang  "  Jl  js  fnomjli"  from  Eli- 
jah, with  tliat  rare  appreciation  of  oratorio  music 
which  makes  him  so  admired,  and  .Aliss  Keyes  and 
Mr.  Whitney  .sang  a  familiar  duet.  Stabat  .Mater 
was  produced  with  grand  clVect,  The  chorus  f,h 
the  music  and  threw  their  hearts  into  it,  the  excel- 
lent support  of  the  ()uii)tette  Club  incited  them,  and 
the  organ  (Mr.  I'arkhursI)  and  piano  (Mr.  Daven- 
port) made  a  grand  background.  It  was  a  greater 
chorus  than  Worcester  ever  saw  in  her  hall  before,  and 
the  performance  was  marked  by  precision  and 
promptness.  The  solo  ])arts  were  "  nil  line.  "  Quis 
est  homo"  was  dclici<ius,  sung  by  Mesdaines  Smith 
and  Cary.  iMi;ssrs.  Whitney  ai'id  Gnilinette  sus- 
tained their  solos  admirably  ;  "the  latter  singing  some 
strains  nobly,  but  he  is  too  apt  to  resort  to  an  «/i'jii- 
(liDi  that  jnoduces  unpleasant  ipnility  of  tone.  His 
/'mi  I'trrii/is  contained  some  masterly  points.  The 
cliorns"(,luando  Corpus."  was  extremely  line;  peculi- 
arly dillii-ult  to  sing  with  good  ellect,  it  can  be  won- 
drously  iieautiful,  or  a  confusion  of  discords.  It  was 
a  nice,  artistic  performance  by  a  rare  quartet  of 
singers.  The  concert  closed  with  the  magnificent 
/iifhimmiiliix,  solo  and  chorus,  wdiieh  was  grand  in  its 
ellect.  The  concert  was  a  jierfcet  success  and  one 
long  to  bo  rcmendiercd. 

Friday  afternoon  brought  the  long  looked  for  Svm- 
phony  (^oncert  by  the  Orchestral  Union  of  Bo.s'ton. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  an  eager,  expectant  audi- 
ence, but  there  was  a  shaile  of  disappointment  as  the 
programmes  were  overlooked,  for  the  mnsii'  was  not 
the  kind  to  give  the  deep  satisfaction  lliey  had 
sought.  The  Symphony  was  Haydn's  in  D  ;  "a  nice 
composition,  beantifnl  in  some  of  its  movements,  lait 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  in  G,  which  charmed 
the  great  audience  last  Fast  afternoon.  Pity,  but  the 
general  expression  was  one  of  disappointiiient  that 
the  Syin|ihony  was  not  as  long  nor  as  great  a  work 
as  jieople  had  anticipated.  Of  eonrse  the  whole  ]ivo- 
gramme  was  finely  performed,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  enjoyed  ;  but  wlien  the  people  are  craving  mu- 
sic of  a  higher  t(me,  why  not  raise  the  standard? 
Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Keyes  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  the 
vocalists  ;  .Mr.  Eieliler,  conductor,  and  the  pianist, 
.Mr.  li.  1).  Allien,  whose  accompaniments  are  always 
so  artistic  as  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience.  In  the  evening  came  the  clos- 
ing performance,  with  Haydn's  Crmlion.  The  largo 
chorus,  the  cllicient  orchestra  and  the  great  organ, 
with  talented  soloists,  made  a  grand  finale  to  the 
musical  week. — Pidlattiinu,   Ort.  2.S. 


A  Word  to  Musical  Novelists. 

It  is  an  awkwaril  thing  in  real  life  to  find  that  you 
have  been  comidiinenting  an  author  or  eompo-ser  on 
the  excellence  of  another  man's  work.  "I  assure  von, 
Jones,  it's  the  best  thing  you  ever  did."     "Ves,"   re- 


plies Jones,  "but  it  isn't  mine;  that  fellow  Smith 
wrote  it."  Novelists  and  authors  generally — but  es- 
pecially novelists — are  foinl  of  praising  Weber  for 
the  meloily  known  as  "Weber's  Last  Thought," 
wdiich,  Weber  being  dead,  does  not,  perhaps,  matter 
very  much  as  far  as  he,  personally,  is  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  "Weber's  Last  Thought"  was  not  com- 
posed by  Weber,  hut  by  his  friend  Reis.siger.  Weber 
iikeil  the  melody,  and  often  asked  Kciissigcr  to  play  it 
to  him  ;  but  that  was  all  :  and  it  was  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  the  speculative  iniblishcr  by 
whom  "Weber's  Last  Thonglit"  was  engraved  ami 
brought  out.  We  are  reminded  of  these  facts,  which 
ought  to  be  better  known,  by  a  passage  in  Henry 
Miirger's  posthumous  novel,  "Le  Roman  du  Capu- 
cin,"  in  which  the  heroine,  after  praising  Verdi,  and 
observing  that  one  of  his  phrases  "recalls  the  manner 
of  Weber,"  adds  that  the  hitter's  "Derniere  Pensee" 
is  "worth  all  the  melodies  of  the  Italian  maestro," 
&c.  This  is  hard  uj)on  poor  Verdi,  who,  immeasu- 
rably inferior  as  he  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  lo  We- 
ber, at  Icasi  ranks  a  little  higher  than  Keissiger. 

Alexander  Dumas,  who  admits  somewhere  that  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  music, — he 
says,  indeed,  that  it  is  "the  most  disagreeable  form  of 
noise  that  he  is  aci|uainled  with," — does  not,  by  rea- 
son of  his  total  ignorance,  anrl  worse  than  ignorance, 
in  that  respect,  abstain  from  introducing  musical  in- 
cidents into  his  novels.  Thus,  in  "La  Fcmme  an 
Collier  dc  Velours."  he  makes  Hofl'mann  play  the 
waltz  known  in  France  as  "Le  Di'sir"  ("Sebnsuchts- 
waltzer"  to  the  said  "Femme  au  CVillicr  de  Vclonis" 
(she  has  been  giiillotine<l,  and  her  head  is  otily  kept 
on  her  body  by  a  velvet  collar),  and  attrilaites  the 
piece  to  lieelhovcn,  just  as  Miirger  attributes  Keissi- 
ger's  waltz  to  Weber.  The  truth  about  the  waltz 
jilayed  by  Alexandre  Dnmas's  HotVmann  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas's  headless  woman  is,  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten bv  Beethoven  at  all.  The  princip:il  motive  is  by 
.Schubert,  to  which  the  same  unprincipled  music-pub- 
lisher who  chrisiened  it  "Sehnsuchtswaltzer"  added 
sixteen  bars  by  no  one  in  jiarticular.  Such  tricks 
are  seldom  ))Iayed  upon  the  authors  of  books.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  w-ork  by  .Mexandre  Dumas  himself,  and 
one  ol"  his  best, — "Pascal  lirnno." — was  treated  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion  in  h'ngland.  It  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who  translat- 
ed it.  and  ]>ublished  it  with  his  own  name  attached  to 
it  as  "editor,"  ami  without  any  author's  name  :it  all. 
Stendhal,  too,  had  a  passion  for  stealing  other  men's 
works  and  passing  them  oil',  not  precisely  as  his  own, 
but  as  the  productions  of  an  imaginarv  "Beyle,"  or 
an  cfpiallv  imaginary  "Bombct."  It  is  now  well 
known  that  for  his  studies  on  Haydn  and  .Mozart, 
and  for  all  the  materials  of  his  (very  fallacious)  "Life 
of  llossini,"  he  was  indebted  to  the  Abbe  Carpani. 
He  could  iu)t  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  jilnn<lcr 
Carpani  fm- his  own  personal  glorification,  Init  he  ap- 
parently saw  no  harm  in  giving  what  he  took  froiti 
Carjiani  to  fictitious  ])ersonagcs  of  his  own  invention. 
Stendhal's  iud)lishers  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest ; 
and  now  Carpani,  attired  in  the  French  gail),  ar- 
rauL'ed  for  him  by  the  pretended  "Eeylc,"  is  sold  at 
Miclud  Levy's  as  pure  Stendhal. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Let  us  warn  novelists 
of  musical  tendencies  against  the  common  mistake  of 
suppf>sing  Schubert  to  he  the  composerof  the  song 
attributed  to  him  under  iho  title  of  the  "Adieu." 
Sentimental  heroines  are  always  playing  Schubert's 
melodies  to  their  lovers,  or  to  ihenisclves  in  their  lov- 
ers'absence  ;  and  if  the  novelist  does  not  happen  to 
have  read  Gospodin  Lenz's  capricious  and  fantastic, 
but  hiuhlv  valuable  anil  interesting  work,  entitled 
"Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,"  he  is  apt  (as  more 
than  one  has  already  done)  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  the  young  woman  go  into  raptures  about 
"Schubert's '.\dicn,'"  which  is  no  more  Sehulicrt's 
than  .Schubert's  waltz,  published  under  the  title  of 
"SehnsHchtswaltzer,"  is  Beethoven's,  or  than  lieissi- 
ger's  waltz,,  published  under  the  title  of  "Weber's 
Last  Waltz"  and  "Weber's  Last  Thought,"  is  by 
Welicr.  Balzac  was  fond  of  Schubert,  or  at  least  of 
Schubert's  name.  But  we  fimcy  lie  introduced  music 
into  his  admirable  books  only  as  a  means  of  ellect. 
and  knew  no  more  of  the  art  than  the  great  mass  of 
novelists,  including  Charles  do  Bern.ird,  whose  ideal 
of  the  irresistibly  seductive  in  music  (see  "Gerfaut") 
is  the  "Duke  do  lieichstadt's  waltz"  played  as  a 
duet, — bass  by  the  lover,  treble  by  his  friend's  wife. 
It  is.  after  all,  more  permissible  to  regard  Schubert 
as  the  composer  of  a  song  which  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  his  name,  and  which  is  (|uite  in  his 
style,  than  to  represent  a  sensible  and  almost  virtu- 
ous woman  as  losing  her  head  (her  heart  is  already 
gone)  under  the  infiucncc  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes. 
The  real  com])oser  of  "Schubert's  Adieu"  was,  nc- 
cordinsf  to  the  author  of  "Beethoven  ct  ses  trois 
stvles,"  a  German,  or  Busso-German  amateur,  M.  do 
Wcvraueh,  who  wrote  the  melodvin  question  at  Dor- 
pat  (Livonia)  in  the  year  1S20.  The  poem  to  which  he  i 


set  the  melody  was  not  called  the  "Adieu"  (once  more 
a  music  publisher's  invention  I)  Init"Nach  Osten."  A 
Russian  amatenr  singer  introduced  the  air  to  the  Mu- 
sical Society  of  Paris,  and  being  asked  who  wrote  it, 
replied  "Schubert,"  either  because  he  knew  no  better 
(Signor  Mario  wdio  sang  tho  "Adieu"  last  season  at 
a  concert,  Mr.  Benedict  accompanying  him,  still 
fancies  it  by  Schubert),  or,  as  the  ingenious  Lenz 
suggests,  "because  he  thought  the  Parisians  would 
be  much  obliged  to  him  for  sparing  them  the  difficul- 
ty of  pronouncing  one  more  German  name." 

If  "books  have  their  fates,"  it  is  at  least  not  often 
the  fate  of  a  book  to  get  ascribed,  through  the  care- 
lessness or  stupidity  of  a  publisher,  to  an  author  who 
would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  it.  It  is  oth- 
erwise with  musical  compositions,  and  M.  de  Wey- 
rauch's  "Nach  Osten"  having  been  published,  sold, 
and  generally  adopted  as  "Schubert's  Adieu,"  will, 
to  all  appearances,  continue  lo  be  so  known  until  it 
is  forgotten  altogether.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has 
often  taken  place  with  dramas,  but  then  dramatists 
are  often  deliberately  dishonest.  Authors,  as  a  rule, 
are  honest.  Composers  are  unfortunate. — I'all  Mall 
(Jazetle. 


|Thisic;il  Corrtsponbciice. 

Nkw  Yonic,  Oct.  2(5. — The  Kellogg  concerts, 
three  in  nu  ;  ber,  and  matinee,  were  so  successful  mu- 
sically and  pecuniarily,  that  Mr.  Strakosch  has  de- 
ciiied  to  give  two  Kellogg  opera  nights.  The  per- 
formances arc  to  take  pl.ace  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
til  s  evening  and  on  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Kcl- 
log  was  assisted  at  each  of  her  concerts  by  Signori 
Lotti,  V  relli,  Susini,  Mons.  Alard  ('cellist)  and  by 
Mile.  Topp  (pianist).  The  general  impression  with 
regard  10  the  enntatricc  seems  to  bo  that  she  sinf;S 
fully  as  well  as  she  nscd,  while  in  manner  she  has  not 
improved.  She  seems  to  be  more  self-conscious 
(even  self-consequent)  than  of  yore,  and  to  have  lost 
that  charming  freshness  and  unassuming  demeanor 
wdiieh  were  once  her  altraetive  characteristics.  All 
this,  be  it  understood,  is  a  general  impression,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  ii.able  to  vouch  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Stcinwav  Ilall  was  opened  to  the  public  with  a 
grand  orchestral  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theo. 
Tiiomas,  on  Saturday  evening.  The  hall,  during 
the  summer  months,  has  been  remodelled  and  deco- 
rated in  an  elegant  and  tasteful  style,  the  impor- 
tant task  having  been  confided  lo  the  care 
of  Mr.  Ilenrv  Beck,  a  distinguished  European  archi- 
tect who  was  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

"The  old  Orchestral  platform  has  been  converted 
into  n  large  and  permanent  stage,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  elegant  Proscenium  boxes,  from  which  abut 
small  baleonics  supported  by  columns  forming  an 
alcove  over  eaeli  of  tho  l.'ilh  Street  doors.  The  left 
of  these  bo.xes  serves  as  a  screen  for  the  organ  (luic' 
essarily  placed  in  that  corner  of  the  hall)  while  that 
on  the  right  is  intended  for  ordinary  occupation.  The 
left  of  Ihe  proscenium  is  snrmounte  by  a  large  me- 
dallion, in  which  is  placed  an  alto-relievo  bust  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side 
being  occupied  hy  one  of  Mozart.  Miilway  of  the 
rear  wall,  in  two  large  alcoves,  are  placed  two  statues 
larger  than  life  size  ;  the  one  on  the  right  being  sym- 
bolical of  Poetry— that  on  the  left  of  Music.  These 
statues  were  imported  from  Berlin,  and  are  remark.a- 
blc  for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  also  from  the  fact  that  but  one  other  copy 
of  either  exists.  There  are  many  improvements  in 
the  interior  construction  of  the  hall,  in  the  shape  of 
minor  details  tending  to  the  comfort  of  the  auditory 
and  the  performers  ;  among  them  are  large  addition- 
al and  improved  methods  of  ventilation.'' 

All  thes' improvements  occupied  many  weeks  of 
weary  labor,  and  were  made  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
S2.5,ono.  Tho  Stcinways  receive  some  reward  for 
their  liberal  outlay  in  the  admiring  appreciation  of 
the  public  and  the  very  evident  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Music  Halls  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  country.  It  certainly  surpasses  anything 
wliich  I  have  seen  in  Paris  or  London. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


To  return  to  Mr.  Thomas's  concert  on  Ratuniay 
evening.  T!je  attractions  were  an  orchestra  of  4.'), 
Mr.  S.  H.  Mills,  Mme.  ].,a  Grnnee,.  Mr.  V.  Bergner 
and  (last  hut  not  k'ast)  the  new  Knglish  draniatie 
reader,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons.  The  )iro^'ramnic  includ- 
ed tile  followinp  old  favorites  : 

r>tli  Symphony,  C  minor .Befrthoven. 

1ft  Concerto,  K  minor Chopin. 

Mr.  Mills. 

Ourorture,  "Meluaina" Mendelssohn. 

The  orcliestra,  nlhclt  a  little  weak  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony,  played  remarkahly  well.  Mr. 
Mills  was  less  excellent  in  the  Concerto  than  might 
bo  wished,  and  his  new  composition  (called,  for  some 
occult  reason,  "Fairy  Fingers")  is  utter  trash.  Mme. 
La  Grange  sang  an  aria  from  Don  Giovnnni  in  a. sty\e 
which  was  sulViciently  good,  but  would  have  been  far 
better  if  she  still  possessed  even  a  remnant  of  her 
formerly  magnificent  voice.  Mr.  Bergner  played  a 
'cello  solo  with  quiet  excellence.  Mrs.  Scott-Sid- 
dons,  who  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Siddons.  read  the  first  part  of  Tennyson's  greatly 
over-rated  "May  Queen,"  and  the  sleep-walking 
scene  from  "Macbeth."  Mrs.  S.  is  a  lady  of  a  little 
mote  than  medium  height,  with  a  poetically  beautiful 
face  and  a  form  of  grace  and  elegance.  Her  reading 
is  something  wonderful,  and  she  needs  only  a 
deeper  and  richer  voice  to  be  superb.  Her  concep- 
tion of  the  two  selections,  so  widely  different  in  char" 
acter,  had  something  of  positive  genius  and  was  en 
tirely  novel.  Her  reception  was  most  warm  and  ear- 
nest and  was  a  farewell  augury  of  her  professional 
success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  first  concert 
on  Saturday  evening,  November  28th.  There  will  be 
six  in  the  series(instead  of  five  as  heretofore), and  they 
will  occur  in  the  months  of  November,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April  and  May.  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions ofl'ered  is  "Manfied"  with  Schumann's  Over- 
ture and  other  mnsie,  the  text  being  declaimed  by 
Edwin  Booth.  Will  give  further  particulars  in  my 
next  letter. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  apparently,  the  Brooklyn  Phil, 
harmonic  Society  has  come  to  grief;  at  least  the 
concerts  are  "suspended"  during  the  present  season, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  pecuniary  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  subscriptions.  One  of  the 
Brooklyn  papers  of  a  recent  date  has  a  long  article 
upon  the  subject  in  which  the  writer  deplores  "the 
situation"  and  gives  the  Brooklynites  a  sound  verbal 
castigation.     I  quote  a  par.agraph  : 

"We  arc  going  to  let  one  of  our  best  institutions 
(which  has  done  us  more  good  than  half  the  church- 
es in  Brooklyn)  utterly  perish  becanso  we  will  not 
pay  ten  dollars  apiece  to  keep  it  up." 

Rather  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  hit.         F. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  27. — I  enclose  the  programme 
of  the  first  concert  of  this  season  given  by  the  Cecilia 
Society  last  evening.  It  embraces  several  fine  com- 
positions rendered  here  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  is 
due  the  Society  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  choice 
programmes  they  rank  foremost  in  this  city. 

Ctiorus  from  tlie  Oratorio  "Elijati" Mendelssohn. 

Aria  for  Soprano  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio Bach. 

Miss  Fanny  Riefstihl. 

Nocturne  for  Piano,  No.  2.    Opus  .32 ..Chopin. 

Miss  Sophy  Werner. 
"Oh,  weep  for  them,"  from  the  Hebrew  Songs  of  Lord 

Byron,  for  Chorus  and  Solo Hitler. 

Chorus — Andante,   Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus.  Chorus 
and  Soto— Moderate. 
"The  Crusaders.''     A  dramatical  poem  by   Carl  Ander- 
sen, for  Chorus  and  Solo Gade. 

First  Scene  ;  "In  the  Desert." 
Chorus, — Pilgrims  and  Women. 
Peter  Eremit— Ba.sso  Solo, 

Rinaldo — Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus, — "Song  of  the  Crusa- 
ders," 
Peter  Eremit — "Basso  Solo  and  Chorns — "Prayer." 

"Themes  russes,"  for   Piano L,    de  Meyer. 

Miss  Sophy  Werner. 
Two  t^uartettos  for  Soprano,  Atto,Teuor  and  Basso. 

Oehlenschlaeger. 

a.  Evening  Soug. 

b.  Scotch  National  Song. 

Chorus  from  "Elijah" Mendelssohn. 

The  Chorus  is  not  as  largo  as  might  be  desired  for 
the  sake  of  a  more   extensive  cultivation   of  a   high 


standard  of  Music  ;  but  the  execution  of  the  choral 
works  is  neat,  prompt  and  expressive.  The  leader, 
Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  is  an  artist  of  fine  taste.  The 
Society  recently  issued  a  circular,  stating  that  they 
will  give  five  concerts  this  winter.  Among  the  list 
of  new  compositions  enumerated  I  notice  several 
works  which  ]>rohably  have  never  been  performed  in 
this  country,  viz.  :  "The  Crusaders"  by  Gade,  "Oh 
weep  for  them,"  from  the  nebrow  Songs  of  Lord  By- 
ron, by  Ferd.  Hiller,  very  cITectively  performed  at 
this  concert ;  "Hero  and  Lennder"  by  Vierling,  and 
thelatcstsensation  in  Germany, "A  German  Requiem" 
by  Brahms,  which  by  reliable  critics  is  pronounced 
to  be  a  highly  important  composition. 

The"Maenner-Chor"  Society,  with  Mr.  Andres  as 
leader,  gave  a  fine  concert  some  weeks  ago.  The 
Harmonic  Society  has  not  been  heard  from  yet  this 
season.  x. 

Newbcrtport. — Having  been  for  years  a  con- 
stint  reader  of  your  Journal,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pure  enjoyment  to  witness  yonr  settled  policy  of 
maintaining  the  claims  of  classic  mnsie,  and  also 
your  thorough  disapprobation  of  "clap-trap"  and  the 
musical  hnmbugs  of  these  "later  days."  Hence  it 
occurred  to  me  that  some  account  of  the  Musical 
Festival  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Morri.son,  which 
was  held'on  the  14th,  1,5th  and  16th  of  October,  might 
interest  you  and  your  readers. 

The  Festival  was  n,shered  in  by  the  rendering  of 
the  42nd  Psalm  (Mendelssohn),  with  a  carefully 
trained  chorus  of  say  150  voices  ;  the  Recitatives  and 
Arias  being  sustained  by  professional  talent  from 
Boston.  Afterwards  the  beautiful  Choral,  "Sleepers, 
Wake  !"  was  most  effectively  given,  and  also  "In- 
flammatus,"  from  "Stabat  Mater." 

On  Thursday  evening  were  presented  selections 
from  "Elijah,"  also.  Chorus,  "How  lovely  are  the 
mes.=engers,"  (St.  Paul) ,  and  Chorus  "The  Glory  of 
the  Lord,"  from  the  "Messiah." 

Friday  morning  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
gave  achnmber  concertofa  purely[?]  classical  charac- 
ter. The  programme  included  Quintet  in  C-minor 
(Mozart),  Scherzo  from  the  "Reformation  Sympho- 
ny," Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in  E,  op. 
44,  (Mendelssohn),  and  Scene,  Duet  and  Chorus 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Gounod).  A  large  and  in- 
telligent audience  greeted  these  gems  of  Chamher 
music  with  appreciative  demonstrations. 

(_)n  Friday  evening  Mr. Morrison  presented  the  Cre- 
ation (entire), with  the  same  soloists  as  above  and  a  cho- 
rus of  180  voices.  The  solos  during  the  Festival  were 
given  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Houston,  Miss  Addie  Kvan, 
Mr.  Win.  Winch,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee,  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch,  with  Mr.  Howard  M.  Dow  at  the  Grand  Pi- 
ano. On  the  evening  of  the  C/e(!(/on  the  Orchestra 
consisted  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  assist- 
ed by  August  Heindl  (Contra  Bass). 

The  several  programmes  were  interspersed  with 
lighter  music  without  pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste. 

The  festival  passed  off  pleasantly  and  was  well  at- 
tended. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  express  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Morrison,  irreproachable  in  his  private 
character,  a  hard  student  of  the  old  masters,  a  supe- 
rior organist ;  to  these  qualities  he  unites  in  a  happy 
degree  that  "savoirfturc"  so  necessary  to  "conduct" 
with  success.  Lovers  of  pure  music  cannot  withhold 
the  encouragement  he  certainly  deserves. 

Organist. 


itotgl)f  s  Jaiirnal  of  Unsk. 
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Music  at  Home. 

The  fortniglit  past,  like  those  before  it,  oilers 
little  matter  for  our  Concert  record, — scene  good 
ihings,  to  be  sure,  but  scattering  and  miscellane- 
ous. But  now  at  length  one  of  the  all-absorbing 
crises  of  the  national  life  is  past ;  the  great  elec- 
tion is   decided  ;  we   breathe   freely   again  ;  we 


shall  have  peace.  Thank  God  !  the  brutal  cle- 
ment is  not  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  ;  the  temples  of 
Art  are  not  to  be  overthrown,  new  temples  will 
be  built,  the  worship  in  them  become  inore  sin- 
cere and  pure.  Now  we  have  hopes  for  Music  ; 
the  musical  "season"  will  begin. — The  musical  oc- 
casions claiming  mention  since  our  last  report 
are  soon  disposed  of 

Sexorita  Fii.omexo'.s  "Grand  Sacrgd  Con- 
cert," at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Oct.  2.5,  was  well  attended.  The  programme 
contained  good  things,  besides  others  that  were 
trivial  and  in  no  sense  "sacred";  but  the  pieces 
were  too  long,  too  many,  and  too  miscellaneous, 
while  the  audience  was  too  much  of  that  unmusi- 
cal, eiicnrinr/  kind,  which,  thinking  more  of  the 
person  than  of  the  music,  more  of  the  moment's 
pleasure  in  a  single  piece  (or  single  phrase  or 
note  sometimes^  than  of  the  concert  as  a  whole, 
goes  on  recklessly  lengthening  out  what  was  al- 
ready too  long  and  pulling  it  all  out  of  .symmetry, 
• — gorging  itself  with  sweetmeats  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  long  bill  of  fare. — -These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  that  particular  concert  alone,  but 
more  or  less  to  all  miscellaneous  concerts  pur- 
posely addressed  to  miscellaneous  audiences.  And 
so  it  is  the  uniform  experience  of  musical  culture, 
that  the  more  deeply  and  truly  musical  any  one 
becomes,  the  more  sure  is  he  to  yawn  at  the  very- 
thought  of  a  miscellaneous  concert,  or  any  con- 
cert wherein  the  programme  is  not  determined 
by  purely  artistic  instead  of  personal  motives  of 
display  or  business.  And  none  the  less  because 
there  may  be  good  things  in  the  programme;  the 
good  things  never  sound  quite  right  brought  into 
such  false  relations  ;  Blendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo, for  example,  in  a  great  medley,  so-called 
"popular"  Concert,  though  played  by  Camilla 
LTrso  berself,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  it, 
sounds  no  longer  like  itself,  but  takes  a  certain 
character  of  unreality  from  this  heterogeneous 
companionship,  and  seems  strangely  demoralized 
and  disappointing.  A  musical  masterwork  must 
be  heard  among  master  works,  at  least  amid  con- 
genial surroundings. — We  make  no  apology  for 
this  digression  (as  it  may  seem  to  some)  upon  the 
much  neglected  art  of  programme  making. 

That  Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  the  principal 
piece  chosen  by  the  young  Chilian  maiden  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  virtuosity  as  a  violinist.  No 
one  could  but  feel  wonder  at  the  correct,  even, 
almost  easy  manner  in  which  she  went  through 
the  whole  three  difficult  long  movements,  without 
mistake  or  faltering,  always  in  good  tune,  and 
entirely  from  memory.  This  was  a  rare  achieve- 
ment, and  as  such  had  to  be  admired.  But  ad- 
miration of  the  achievement  did  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  the  musical  enjoyment  proper  to 
that  noble  composition.  A  child's  interpretation 
of  a  work,  of  which  a  mature  artist  never  feels 
that  he  has  quite  brought  out  all  its  meaning, 
cannot  well  satisfy  the  musical  desire  as  such  ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  child's  own  interpretation  ;  it 
must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  learned  me- 
chanically from  others.  You  are  not  brought 
into  live  contact  with  the  music  after  all,  you  do 
not  realize  it,  you  perceive  its  cold  simulacrum 
only  and  curiously  wonder  at  the  imitation.  In- 
deed it  was  not  the  right  task  for  a  child,  nor 
could  any  even  greater  success  of  mere  execution 
make  it  so.  One  great  drawback  was  the  want 
of  power  ;  the  tone  was  often  feeble,  so  that  the 
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par  had  to  take  on  credit  from  the  eyes  many  a 
rajiid  phrase  or  passajje  which  it  could  not  half 
hear;  parts  of  the  picture,  though  it  was  doubt- 
less all  tliere,  were  most  faintly  pencilled.  But 
this,  we  are  convinced,  was  much  the  fault  of  a 
poor  instrument;  such  a  talent  certainly  deserves 
a  good  one.  In  the  second  part,  the  youni;  lady 
played  Variations  by  Alard,  her  French  teacher, 
on  Anna  Bolena  themes.  For  a  Piano  solo  slie 
played  a<»ain  the  first  movement  of  Chopin's  E- 
minor  Concerto,  and  played  it,  we  thought,  bet- 
ter tlian  we  have  heard  her  do  before. 

Next  in  interest, — chief  no  doubt  with  many 
— was  th<^  first  public  appearani*e,  since  her  re- 
turn from  stuilies  with  the  great  French  tenor, 
Duprez,  of  Miss  Anna  Granger,  one  of  nur 
Boston  sopranos,  who  san<;  a  French  version  of 
the  well-known  Si'cna  and  Prayer  from  Der  Frc;/- 
sc/iiil:,  a  Sitncla  MarUt  (rather  commonplace)  by 
Faure — the  French  baritone,  we  suppose,  whom 
we  remember  as  the  best  Don  CJiovanni  that  we 
ever  lieard, — and  in  the  llntindo  rnrpuH  (Juartet 
by  Rossini.  Her  voice,  like  her  face  and  whole 
appearance,  is  bri^jht  and  pmnimcc,  clear  and 
brilliant  rather  than  particularly  sympathetic, 
though  pleasing  and  of  good  volume,evenly  devel- 
oped through  a  large  compass,  freidy  delivered 
and  gracefully  maTiaged.  The  singing  has  been 
characterized,  rightly  no  iloubt,  as  of  the  French 
school,  which  lias  its  merits,  chielly  those  of  sharp 
outline  ami  a  certain  outleaping  and  elastic  eas(! 
and  freedom.  It  brings  out  the  voice  elVectively, 
but  is  apt  to  treat  the  music  rather  slrang(dy  ; 
thus,  what  sense  or  music  was  there  in  so  altering 
and  disguising  with  new  turns  and  cadences, 
hacknied  anil  sentimental,  out  of  keeping  with 
th(^  style  of  Weber,  a  melody  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  so  perfect  in  itself?  'I'he  latter  part  was 
brilliantly  executed  ;  and  the  other  pieces,  given 
more  simply,  showed  the  singer  to  good  advan- 
tage. Miss  (jranger  nuist  t.ake  high  rank  among 
our  sopranos. 

Other  vocal  pieces  In  this  concert  were  :  "/''/c 
^it  jimicm"  (rmn  liossinl's  Slchnl  Mnlr  r,  sung  in 
the  warm  conlrallo  and  pure  style  and  feeling  of 
Mrs.  Cary  ;  the  tenor  solo  "If  with  all  your 
hearts,"  from  Elijith,  delicately  rcmlercd  by  Mr. 
AViiir.vKv  ;  Handel's  "Whv  do  the  nationsrage," 
by  .Mr.  ];ri>cii,i'iisi;\  ;  and  ^'(judnilo  rnrpHs"  hy 
the  fiur.  The  jreat  Organ  opeiicil  eaih  jiart, 
]ilayi'd  by  Mr.  TlI.WKi:. 

A  novelty  in  this  concert  was  the  appearance 
of  an  Ori'hestra,  of  some  ;!0  niusicians,  all  said  to 
be  of  Boston,  yet  whose  faces  on  that  stag(^  we 
had  not  seen  before.  Tliev  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  I).  C.  II-\l.i„  well  known  as  the 
leader  of  one  of  our  best  bands.  It  was  rather  a 
green  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  did  not  get 
along  so  badly  :  wc  have  heani  worse  perf'nrm- 
anee  from  bands  more  experienced  and  having 
reputation.  The  not  very  "sacred"  overture  to 
"The  Poet  and  Farmer,"  by  Su[ipe,  and  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  IMendelssolin  Conrerto,  were 
[ilayed  at  least  without  hitch  and  in  good  tune; 
and  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  O.  \.  Wiiiiric- 
.MORK,  showed  himself  a  superior  solo  plaver  on 
the  clarionet.  But  what  makes  that  fir.st  ap- 
pearance noteworthy  is  the  proof  it  furni.shed 
that  there  are  musicians  enough  in  B.iston.  out- 
siile  of  those  who  hitherto  have  doTu^  all  the  or- 
tral  work,  and  (what  is  better  still)  outside  of  all 
"Protective  Fnions,"  pledged  to  mutual  tyranny 
of  rules  regarding  price.',  S;c.,  to  make  up  anoth- 


er orchestra,  small  indeed,  but  with  all  the  usual 
departments  represented.  Here  then  we  see  at 
last  the  possibility  of  two  orchestras,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  supplementing  the  great  orchestra. 
For  in  this  quiet  little  beginning  of  a  new  move- 
ment we  may  read  the  promise  of  something  good 
In  due  time.  If  it  be  wisely  cherished  and  eon- 
ducted,  not  in  the  spirit  of  opposition,  but  simply 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  improvement. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Carv.  The  Benefit  at  Cliickcr- 
ing's  arranged  for  this  estimalile  lady  and  true  nrlisl 
hy  her  friends,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evenhig,  Oct. 
27.  Tlie  audience  was  of  the  t)cst  and  numerous, 
though  it  did  not  cnlindy  fill  the  li:ill.  Tlioselcctions, 
as  we  have  shown  hcfore,  were  clioicc,  and  so  were 
the  performers.  Tlie  concert  was  opened  and  closed 
hy  pieces  for  two  pianos  played,  with  ripe  artistic 
sense  and  fineness,  liy  Messrs.  HitgoLkoniiari)  and 
.T.  C.  T>.  Parker:  namelv :  Schumann's  lovely 
tlieme  and  Variations  in  B  flat,  and  the  '* Iloitirnaf/f  a 
ncniilfl,'*  Uv  Moschelcs,  which  is  always  interesting, 
llandel-like  in  sonic  parts,  in  others  just  as  unlike  as 
possible,  with  Iii;ht,  ear-tickling  melody. 

The  Violin  playing  of  Mr.  Listkmann-  was  adtni- 
ralde  in  all  the  points  of  execution,  and  full  of  lire 
and  feeling.  He  works  out  every  intricate,  fine,  fig- 
urative passage  with  rare  siiiitlety  and  distinctness; 
iho  outline  is  never  hlurrcd  or  distorted  ;  the  light 
and  shade  finely  graduated  ;  the  tone  pure  and  true 
and  musical,  though  of  a  slenderer  cpiality  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  piijiil  of  .loachim.  The 
man  and  his  playing  make  an  impression  of  refine- 
nicnt,  genuine  and  from  within,  assuring  you  that  the 
still  fire  of  artist  cnthusiasin  Imrns  there.  We  have 
rarely  heard  the  Andante  and  Variations  of  the 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata,  which  he  played  with  Mr.  Par- 
ker, so  satisfactorily  rendured.  We  should  think  Mr. 
T.isleniami  would  lead  a  Quartet  well.  His  solo 
pieces  :  the  linllnd  rl  Polonaise  hy  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Hungarian  Airs  hy  Knist,  were  more  wonderful  in 
the  iicrforniance  than  interesting  in  themselves, — 
particularly  the  latter,  which  was  full  of  extravagan- 
ees,  and  not  in  keeping  with  so  (piict  and  sincere  a 
])roL:rainnie. 

The  singing  was  all  hy  .Mrs.  Cary  herself,  and 
lliat  was  all  the  listeners  desired .  She  never  was  in 
better  voice,  and  entered  heartily  and  happily  into 
ihe  spirit  of  the  gems  of  song  which  she  hail  chosen. 
Chief  of  these  was  Mozart's  "  iMh  vkni,"  from  Fif/nro, 
with  introductory  licciiative, — a  piece  which  always 
suits  her  adminibly.  The  two  songs  hy  Franz,  so 
ojiposite  in  character  ;  " Er  Ut  fjrhimnncn^^  and  *'Anf 
deni  Man-:"  the  two  by  Mendelssohn  :  "Though  far 
awav"  and  ",^V»c  /.eAe  ;"  the  romantic  little  Water- 
sprite  song  of  Dessaucr,  called  "F.nticeineiit" 
(I.ni-l-uH'i),  with  its  well  contrived  aceompanitnent, 
and  Mr.  Parker's  "Angel's  Call," — all  awakened  a 
desire  to  hear  them  over  again. 

The  two  Conservatories  have  c.ieli  ;;iven  a  Chain- 
her  Concert  diirlni;  the  past  week  to  their  impils  and 
frieniis,  at  Cliiekering  Hall.  That  of  Mr.  Kinii- 
nr.iio's  "lio-tou"  Conservatory  had  for  pi<)i;raniine  : 
.Sonnia  in  F,  t'or  Violin  and  Piano.  Beethoven  :  Song 
from  Handel's  ".lephiha ;"  .Andante  from  Beetho- 
ven's Quartet  in  E  tint,  arrniiL'cd  for  violin,  piano 
anil  cabinet  ortran  ;  I.ario  from  a  Sonata  by  Bach 
for  Violin  with  Organ  ;  Song  ;  March  from  Allm- 
/ill.  Mendelssohn. 

The  proiiraminc  for  the  "New  Ensland"  Conser- 
vatory (Mr.  Topr.tf.k'sI,  last  Tuesday,  contained  : 
Polonaise,  op.  -Jg.  hv  Chojiin  ;  Son;;  hy  Franz;  fin/- 
tntle  el  Pnlonnisc,  for  "N'iolin,  Vieiixteintis  ;  Elisij-  d' 
Ajnore  Fantasia,  l)v  Thaltierg  ;  Bondo  from  Sonnnm- 
I'uln:  Airs  Hnnijrnis,  violin,  Ernst.  The  violinist 
was  Hcrr  Listemann, 

Xext  in  IIrder  are,  first  the  two  concerts  of  Miss 
LoL'isA  Kem-ogg  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  of  this  week, — one  of  them  jiast 
ere  this  appears.  Of  course  the  seats  have  all  been 
taken  bv  crowds  eager  to  hear  and  see  the  American 


prima  donna  fresh  from  her  London  triumphs.  Miss 
Topp,  the  pianist,  adds  a  great  attraction  ;  and  also 
there  are  Sig.  Lotti,  the  tenore,  and  Petrili.i,  bari- 
tone, who,  as  well  as  Herr  Wenzel  Kopta,  the  vio- 
linist, makes  his  first  appearance  here. 

The  first  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  comes  on  Thursday  next,  at  3:', 
p  .v.,  when  the  Music  Hall  will  undoubtedly  be  filled, 
— although  it  is  very  far  from  true,  as  has  been  so 
currently  and  positively  reported,  that  all  the  seats 
are  taken  for  the  season.  The  Hall  has  2,500  num- 
bered seats,  a  good  third  part  of  which  are  open  still 
to  purchasers.  Mr.  Zerraiin,  who  should  reach 
home  today  or  to-morrow,  having  lieen  away  during 
the  rehearsals,  this  first  programme  has  been  stmlicd 
under  Mr.  KiciinERG,  who  will  aceordinyly  conduct 
the  concert,  and  who  holds  the  place  of  Vice-('(m- 
duetor.  Three  or  four  of  the  promised  musicians 
having  disappointed  us  at  the  last  moment,  tlie  num- 
ber of  the  Orchestra  may  he  more  safely  reckoned  at 
,s/.r/i/,  instead  of  04  as  stated  in  our  last.  Tlie  j)ro- 
gramrne  has  a  stately  opening,  as  becnmes  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  series  of  concerts:  the  first  jiart 
consisting  of  two  grand  works  of  Beethoven:  the 
Heilicatiou  Overture,  op.  I'i4,  in  C,  and  the  "Heroic" 
Syiniihony.  In  the  second  pait  Miss  Ai.iha  Topp 
will  play  Chopin's  first  Concerto,  in  E  minor,  and  the 
Overture  to  Oheron  with  its  magic  mellow  horn  will 
wind  up  the  whole 


T'liii.AiiET.niiA..  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  feasts  of  chamber  music  announced  liy  Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsolm  and  l>y  Mr.  Charles  H.  .Jarvis.  Here  are 
the  programmes  in  full.  Mr.  Wolfsolm,  assisted  bv 
Mons.  Colonnc,  violinist,  ami  Mr.  Kudolph  Hen- 
nig,  violoncellist,  spreads  out  six  tempting  bills  of 
fare,  as  follows  : 

1.  Mnlinre,   Xoi:   20. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin,  {\  minor).  Piibin- 
stcin  :  Ave  Maria,  Shakespeare  Serenade,  .Schubert 
—  Piano  Transcription,  I.iszt  :  Ele<;ic,  Violoncello, 
Bazzini  ;  Sonata,  Violin,  Vioit  ;  'I'rio,  (oji.  97.  B 
Flat  >rajor),  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Beet- 
hoven. 

2.  Mnlinr/;    l),r.    KS. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin,  (op.  4,  Krculzer)  Beet- 
hoven ;  Cavalina,  Komanze,  Violoncello,  Kaff,  (!ol- 
tcrmann  ;  I-'antasie.  (op.  4't,  V  miiuir,)  I*iano,  Cho- 
pin ;  Morccaux  dc  Salon,  Violin,  .Spolir  :  Trio,  (li 
flat  major,)  Piano,  A'iolin  ami  Violoncello,  liubiu- 
stein. 

.'i.   MnlintP,  Friilni/,J,fnnnri/  \:tll,,  \HV.). 

Sonata  f.\  major).  Piano  and  Violin,  UalF;  (""on- 
certo  (.Adairio),  Violoncello,  Moliipie;  I)es  ,\hends, 
Traiimeswirren,  Fantasie  Stiicke  fi)r  Piano,  Schu- 
mann :  Tarantolle,  Violin,  .Sebnhert  ;  Trio  (0  mi- 
nor). Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  .Mendelssohn. 

4.  Mnlinrr,  Friclni/,  Erhnniri/   \2tli,   1869. 

Sonata  (.\  minor),  Piano  and  Violin,  Schu- 
mann; .Mr  d'E.^'lise,  Violoncello,  Stradclla  ;  Vari- 
ations Sericuscs.  Piano,  Mendelssohn  ;  Air  E<pa^- 
nole,  .Andante,  Violin,  l{ohere<!ht,  Haydn  ;  Trio,  B 
flat,   Selmherr. 

.').   Mntinrr,  Friilni/,  March  \1lh,  18fi9. 

Sonata  (F  major,)  Piano  and  'cello,  Beethoven  ; 
Cbaconue,  Violin,  Bach  ;  Nocturne,  (I)  flat  ma- 
jor), Iiniironiplu,  (G  flat  major),  I'iann,  Cbo)>in  ;  Le 
lieve.  Violoncello,  Ooltermann  ;  Trio,  (I)  minor^, 
Schumann. 

(■)     Mnlinre,   Friilaii,  April  'Mh,   ]S6!l. 

Andante  and  Hondo,  (B  minor,)  Piano  and  Vi- 
olin, .Sehuhcrt  ;  Air,  Abenlicd,  'cello.  Bach  ;  Fan- 
tasia, (C  major,  op.  17.)  Piano.  .Sctiumann  ;  An- 
dante, Koniancsca.  Violin,  Mendelssohn.  Baillot  ; 
Tiio,  I'C  minor,)  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,   Batl'. 

Mr.  .Tarvis'  soirees  are  likewise  six  in  mirnher,  and 
as  they  arc  to  he  in  Xafatrfriuni  Hall,  no  ihnibt  llicy 
will  s;o  on  sirininiini/li/.  His  violinist  will  he  Mr. 
Gotthilf  Guhlemann,  and  for  violoncellist  he  too  an- 
nounces Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig;  and  here  is  /i/s  list 
of  good  thing's  : 

Xovemhrr  2.?//i. 
Senate — op.  45.  B.  flat — Piano  and  'cello,  Mendels- 
sohn :  Violin  .Solo — Concerto  in  A  minor.  No.  22, 
Viotti  ;  Piano  Solo — Ballade  G  Minor,  op.  2.1,  Cho- 
pin :  Violoncello  Solo — Adagio.  Schuberth  ;  Trio 
— ill  D,  op.  70,  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  Beethoven. 
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Dece7iiher  \^th. 

Pinno  Sonate — op.  n.'i,  C  major,  Tk'Cltiovc.ii  ;  Vio- 
loTH'clli)  Solo — Concerto  A  minor,  Ooltcrniiinn;  I'iano 
Solo  — Kliapsoilic  IIoni;roi,sc,  Liszt;  Violin  Solo — 
"  Cliaconnc,"  J.  S.  Uadi  ;  Trio — I'iano,  Violin  and 
'cello,  U  Minor,  op.  411,  Momlclssolin. 
,/anuan/9lh,  ISr,'.). 

Grnnil  Sonate — I'iano  anil  Violin,  C  Minor,  op. 
.10,  Tiootliovcn  ;  Violoncello  Solo  —  Ivomance, 
Krancliommc  ;  Piano  Solos— a.  Etude  in  E  Minor, 
Ilensclt ;  li,  Nocturno  in  D  flat,  Chopin ;  Violin 
Solos — a,  Kindcrlicil,  h,  Caprice  in  B  flat.  Etude, 
David  ;  Quartet — I'iano  and  Instruments,  op,  47, 
Schumann. 

Fchrnan/  GlIi,  ISG'J. 

Piano  Sonate— op.  l(ii"i,  in  1),  Ilumracll  ;  Violin 
Solo — Caprice,  Hausor  ;  Piano  Solos  —  "In  dcr 
Naoht,"  "  Traiimcs  Wirren,"  Schumann  ;  Violon- 
cello .Solo — "  KlcKie,"  Bazzini ;  Trio  in  B.  flat — op, 
99,  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Schubert. 
Mari-li  G'/i,  18G9. 

Sonata — Piano,  op.  22,  G  Minor,  Schumann  ;  Vi- 
oloncello Solo — "  L'Intidele,"  Lindner  ;  Piano  So- 
los— a,  Etude  in  C^sharp  Minor,  op.  25,  No.  7  ;  b, 
Etude  in  A  Minor,  op.  2.'),  No.  U,  Chopin  ;  Violin 
Solo,  9th  Concerto,  Ada^^io — l\ondo,  Spohr;  Trio 
in  E  Major — Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  Mozart. 
April   Sd,  1809. 

Sonata — Piano  and  'cello,  op.  69,  Beethoven  ; 
Violin  Solo — Komance,  op.  60,  E  Major,  Beethoven  ; 
Pi.ano — Deuxieme  Concerto,  F  Minor,  op.  21, 
Larghetto — Allegro  vivace,  Chopin  ;  Violoncello 
Solo — Adagio,  Molique  ;  Quintet — Piano  and  in- 
struments, op.  44,  Schumann. 

New  York.  The  Wcekhj  Review  makes  favora- 
ble report  of  the  first  concert  of  the  Liederkranz  : 

The  programme  was  very  fine,  denoting  taste  and 
discrimination.  Many  were  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  the  tuusic  and  from  most  of  its  rendering;  and 
in  this  latter  respect  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
orchestra,  composed  of  amateurs.  Considering  the 
task  they  had  essayed — no  less  than  the  performance 
of  three  parts  of  Beethoven's  svmphony  in  C  minor — 
the  result  must  he  pronounced  highly  satisfactory,  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  the  leader  of  the  society, 
Mr.  A.  Paur.  The  vocal  performances,  including 
Schumann's  cantata,  "Page  and  King's  Daughter," 
were  also  creditable,  though  the  last-named  composi- 
tion ofli'ered  many  technical  difliculties  as  well  as 
those  of  conception  and  style.  The  "Page  and 
King's  Daughter"  consists  of  four  ballads,  written  at 
a  period  in  the  life  of  the  master  which  was  by  no 
means  a  happy  one.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  work  was.  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  ;  but  this 
was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment was  supplanted  by  one  for  the  piano. 
To  musically  illustrate  such  subjects,  as  laid  down  in 
these  four  poems  by  Geibel,  the  orchestral  coloring 
is  indispensable.  'The  soloists  of  the  concert,  Mrs. 
Zimmcrmann,  Miss  Ferrichs,  Miss  Pfaff'man,  and 
Messrs.  Lotti,  Steins,  Ferdinand  von  Intcn,  and 
AVenzel  Kopta,  distinguished  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective spheres.  Mr.  Inten  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  New  York  audience.  He  is  one  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  Germany,  and  in  every  respect  a 
promising  one.  In  fact  he  already  stands  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  our  pianists.  He  has  a  great  amount 
of  solid  technical  power,  which  he  uses  with  tact  and 
discrimination.  Ilis  touch  is  good  and  can  produce 
varied  shades  of  expression.  His  conception  is  poet- 
ical, and  if  he  does  not  always  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, he  gives  abundant  proof  that  at  no  distant  day 
he  will  do  so. 

The  Berge  Choral  Union,  formed  and  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  organist,  Mr.  William  Berge, 
announces  that  the  rehearsals  for  the  season  have 
commenced,  and  are  held  for  the  present,  on  the 
Tuesday  evenings  of  each  week,  in  the  Sunday  school 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  No.  9  West  Eighteenth  street.  An 
augmented  chorus,  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  musical  talent  in  the  city,  will  be 
presented  this  season.  For  the  season  of  1868-9, 
four  concerts  will  be  given  at  Trenor's  Lyric  Hall, 
Sixth  avenue,  near  Forty-second  street.  The  first 
concert  took  place  last  Tuesdaj',  when  Mr.  Bcrge's 
Mass,  No.  3.  Mendelssohn's  cantata,  "Hear  my 
Prayer,"  find  Mr.  Berge's  Jubilate.  No.  1,  were  per- 
formed. The  second  concert,  Dec.  22d,  promises  : 
Beethoven's  "King  Stephen ;"  Meyerbeer's  "The 
Penitent,"  and  baritone  solo  with  chorus  ;  for  the 
third,  Jlcrcadante's  "Seven  Last  Words,"  Beetho- 
ven's opus  80,  Fantasie  for  chorus,  orchestra  and  pi- 
ano, (solo  pianist,  Bernardus  Boekelman);  and  the 
fourth,  Chipp's  oratorio,  "Job." — 76/(7, 


The  London  Athaucum  says  : 

Wc  drew  attention  some  weeks  ago  to  the  wide 
range  of  music  presented  during  the  past  thre<!  or 
four  years  by  some  of  the  American  sofaeties.  It  is 
a  good  sign  for  the  future  that  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  are  to  be 
increased  in  number  this  wintor.  The  pec. pie  of  Bos- 
ton have  been  so  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the 
great  ma.sters  that  there  is  now  comparatively  little 
classical  novelty  to  be  brought  before  them  for  the, 
first  lime.  I!ut  it  appears  that  Haydn's  genial  sym- 
ph'onies  have  lately  been  shouldered  out  of  the  way 
by  the  more  imposing  creations  of  Beethoven,  only 
three  or  four  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the  origina- 
tor of  large  orchestral  works  having  been  brought 
out  in  as  many  years.  The  Harvanl  Association 
cannot  do  better  than  give  their  subscribers  copious 
drnught.s  ofHavdn,  if  oidy  as  an  antidote  to  the  un. 
wholesome  influence  [!]  of  Schumann  and  bis  fol. 
lowers. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  tl.e  same  en- 
lighteneil  city  entertains  the  project  of  giving  Dr. 
Sterndale  Bennett's  "  Woman  of  Samaria,"  while 
the  best  chamber  music  will  be  brought  to  a  hearing 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  All  this  speaks 
well  for  the  musical  cultivation  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren. 

The  plot  of  M.  Flotow's  new  opera,  "  The  Two 
Composers,"  appears  from  a  short  sketch  given  in 
several  of  the  French  papers  to  be  of  the  very  slight- 
est. A  certain  Kapellmeister,  attached  to  some 
German  princelet.  is  so  jealous  of  rivalry  that  it  is 
the  object  of  his  life  to  keep  all  other  composers  at 
a  distance.  But  he  is  induced  by  his  daughter  to  re- 
tain the  services  of  a  young  musician  of  talent,  and 
he  ends  by  bringing  out  his  rival'.s  opera  and  giv- 
ing his  sanction  to  a  union  with  bis  child.  It  is 
said  that  the  librettist,  M.  Gene'e,  has  had  a  hand 
in  the  composition  of  the  music,  in  order  that'the  ti- 
tle of  the  opera  may  be  douijly  justified.  Surely 
this  i.s  laborious  trifling. 

Abb^  Liszt  has  completed  a  Requiem  for  male 
voices  with  organ  acoompaniment ;  and  M.  Gade  is 
engaged  on  a  new  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Leipzig.  The  first  Gewandbaus  concert  took  place 
on  the  Sth  ult.,  Carl  Reinecke  conducting.  The  se- 
lections were  :  Cherul)ini's  Anacreon  Overture;  Recit. 
and  Aria  from  Spohr's  Faust,  sung  by  Fran  Pesch- 
ka-Leutner ;  Violin  Concerto,  op.  26,  by  Max 
Brueh,  played  by  Concertmeister  David, (first  time)  ; 
Recit.  and  Aria  from  Weber's  "  Silvana."  Concert 
piece  for  violin  (op.  20_)  by  Camille  Saint-Saijns. — 
Pari  Second.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. — 
(Our  friend  Zorrahn  was  probably  a  listener.) — 
Bruch's  Concerto  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  "  great 
artistic  noUesse."     It  is  dedicated  to  Joachim. 

In  the  second  concert  M.  Saint-Saens,  from  Paris, 
was  to  play  a  piano  composition  of  his  own  ;  FrI. 
Ritler,  of  the  royal  opera  at  Munich,  was  to  sing; 
and  the  orchestral  pieces  to  be  Mendelssohn's  Hehri- 
den  Overture,  and  the  first  Symphony  (B  flat)  of 
Schumann.  Joachim  was  promised  for  the  third 
concert  (Oct.  22),  and  a  new  Symphony  by  Brueh. 

Opera  in  Gerjunt.  The  pieces  performed  in 
some  of  the  chief  cities  during  the  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber were  as  follows  : 

Berlin.  Marschner's  Tem pier  imd  Jiidin  ;  Au- 
ber's  Fra  Diavolo  ;  Beethoven'  s  Fidelia  ;  Kreutzer's 
Nachtlager  von  Grenada  ;  Meyerbeer's  Africaine  ;  do. 
Robert  ;  Boieldieu's  Jean  de  Paiis ;  Meyerbeer's 
Proplicle. 

Vienna.  Donizetti's  Lucia  and  Lucre^in  Borgia  ; 
GonnoA's  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  Fausl ;  Wagner's  Loh 
engrin  :  Meyerbeer's  Africaine ;  Verdi's  Bal  Masqih 
and  Trovalorc. 

Munich.  Auber's  Premier  Jour  de  Bonlieur  ; 
Weber's  Oberun  :  Auber's  Le  ijagon  ;  Spohr's  Jes- 
souda  ;  Meyerbeer's   Robert;  Flotow's    Stradella. 

Dresden'.  Lohengrin  :  Mozart's  Seraglio  ;  Ver- 
di's Trovalore  ;  Wagner's  Flijimj  Dutchman  ;  Gluck's 
Orpheus. 

Leipzig.  Roliert  le  Viable :  Fille  du  Regiment : 
Ort'enbach's  £a />f//e  Uele'ne  (.')  ;  Weber's  Oberon  : 
Mozart's  Zanberflote ;  Gounod's  Faust;  Auber's 
Mafon  ;  Boildeiu's  La  Dame  Blanche. 

Cologne.  Stradella,  Huguenots  ;  Der  Freyschiitz  ; 
Im  Dame  Blanche ;  Adam's  "Postilion;"  Trova- 
tore  ;  Zanberflote  ;  William  Tell ;  Fidelio. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Angel  voices.     Song  and  Cho.     3.     Jib  to  f. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  40 
A  very  sweet  and  *'sacred"  peng.  ,-#  _i 

Italian  Guinea  pig  boy.  2.  Mb  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Sung  by  Lingurd,  and  is  a  nice  eoug  to  amuse  chil- 
dren. 

Above  a  star  is  falling.     (Es  fallt  ein  Stern.     5. 

A  to  g  Frajiz.  30 

Twa  lovely  cen.   (Ihr  Auge).  5.  A  to  f  sbarp.  " 
The.se  two  belong  to  the  2d  Feriea   of  Franz's  songs. 
Perfect  in  their  way.  and   that  way  a  good  one,  they 
need  no  further  praise. 

The  Milkmaid  in  the  Morning.     Song  and  Cho. 

2.     C  to^.  Matpwi.   30 

Charming.     Original.     Simple.     Refreshing. 

Little  Nell.     3.     E^  to  e  flat.  Linley.  30 

]\Iore  about  Nell's  grandfather  than  about  Nell. 
Beautiful  music  to  the  well-known  poem. 

Bitter  Beer.     2.     F  minor  to  f.  Edwards.  30 

Sung  byLingard.in  the  character  of  the  "languid 
swell"  who  was  so  revived  by  the  bitter  beer.    Good 

lager — temperance  song. 

Walking  in  the  Park      2.     C  to  e.  30 

Melody  of ''Walking  in  the  Zoo,"'  which  is  a  favorite 
already.  Kather  funny  story  about  Cousin  Loo,  and 
the  "cheerful  Cockatoo." 

The  Wickedest  Man  in  N.  York.     2.  Bh  to  f. 

T.  Pastor.  30 
The  TV.  M.    as   seen   from   Tony   Pastor's   point   of 
view.    One  of  the  passing  "songs  of  the  times." 


Instrumental, 

Electric  Spark.  Galop.  3.  E5.  FcrnakL  35 

"  'Spark'-ling  and  bright." 

Summer  Reveries.     6  Idyl?.  G.  D.  Wilso7i. 

Of  these  are  published, 
A  night  in  June.     ^      Ah.  50 

Morning.     4.     E6.  50 

The  Shepherd  Boy.     3.     G.  50 

Three  very  agreeable  resuUfi  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "Idyl" 
dreaming,  last  summer.  They  embody  much  grace- 
ful music, the  fir=tcontaining  sweef*night  thoughts,'' 
the  second  a  bright  resume  of  musical  thoughts  ap- 
propriate to  the  new  and  fresh  day,  and  the  third  a 
pimple  and  pretty  Shepherd'ssong. 

Polka  animosa.     3.  E6.  Biedermann.  35 

Has  fuller  harmony  than  is  usual  in  polkas.  So 
much  the  richer  I 

Good  Templar  Schottiseh.  3.  EA.  Wintei:  30 

A  spirited  piece.     Play  it  iu  your  lodges. 

Galop.     Fleur  de  The'.  4.  G.  Ketferer.  60 

One  of  the  favorites  in  a  new  opera,  which  has  a 
sort  of  mixture  of  French  and  Chinese  music. 

Fleur  de  The.     Galop.     3.     D.  Russell  40 

The  same  melody,  more  simply  arranged. 

Capt.  Jinks'  Quickstep.       For  Brass  Bands.       1.00 
Champagne  Charlie.     '•         "         "         "  1.00 

Brass  bauds  all  over  the  country  wiU'please  notice 
and  purchase. 

Books. 

Exercises  for  training  the  Female  Yoiee. 

Madame  Sciler.   S2.00 
Madame  Seller  has  done  good  service  by  her   trans- 
lation of  an  excellent  method.      She  now   furnishes 
teachers  with  the  means  to  carry  out  the  method  into 
practice.     Well  worth  examining. 

The  Orirani.^t.      Bv  L.  H.  Southard  and  G.  L. 

Whitiu'j.  '  Cloth,  S3. 50 

Many  persons  are  able  to  execute  well  on  theorgsn, 
but  are  greatly  puzzled  hnw  to  arrange  the  stops  to 
secure  the  best  results.  This  book  is  especially  de- 
signed to  develop  taste  and  dexterity  iu  this  direction. 
There  are  careful  directions  for  expression  through- 
out. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kfy  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BT Mail. — ilusic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

(Coutinued  from  page  3oS). 

I. 
ANALYSIS    OF    SOUND. 

Professor  Ilelmlioltz  Iiaa  sought  tlie  explana- 
tion of  tlie  timlirr  or  quality  of  sounds  in  a  phe- 
nomenon wliich  had  lonj;  been  known,  but  which 
no^one,  before  him,  had  auflioiently  fathomed. 
Suppose  a  vibratinp:  strin^j,  of  a  piano  for  exam- 
ple, tuned  to  a  certain  note ;  and  let  us  call  this 
\\i^  fnnihimi'ntiil  snunil.  Now  listen  closely  (any 
one  can  easily  make  the  experiment)  to  the 
sound  given  out  by  the  string  while  it  is  in  full 
vibration  :  with  a  little  attention  you  will  soon 
hear  two  or  three  notes  much  hij;her,  much  fee- 
bler, which  seem  like  distant  echoes  of  the  fun- 
damental note.  It  seems  as  if  the  vibration  of 
the  visible  string  caused  invisible  strings  to  vi- 
brate sympathetically;  of  these  invisible  strings, 
the  first,  as  if  it  were  smaller  by  one  half,  vi- 
brates twice  as  fast  ;  tlie  second,  three  times 
smaller,  vibrates  three  times  as  fast;  another, 
four  times  smaller,  four  times  as  fast,  and  so  on. 
To  the  principal  voice  respond  distant  voices, 
fainter  and  fainter,  higher  an<l  higher  in  pitch. 
Hy  exercising  the  ear  well,  one  conies  to  hear 
always  above  each  simple  note  this  choir  of  har- 
mnnir  notes;  such  is  the  name  given  liy  the  phv- 
sicist  to  these  sounds,  which  corn  spond  to  num- 
bers of  vibrations  two,  three,  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  fundamental  sound. 

Yet  these  invisible  strings,  as  we  have  learned, 
are  but  a  pure  hypothesis;  in  reality  it  is  the 
material  vibrating  string  subdividing  itself,  spon- 
taneously, tVeely,  ii\to  two,  three,  four,  five  parts, 
after  having  produced  the  fumlamental  sound 
uniler  the  first  impulse  whicli  has  set  it  vibrating 
in  its  whole  length.  The  parts,  continuing  to 
vibrate  like  distinct  strings,  gives  the  series  of 
harmonic  souriiLs.*  All  these  vibrations  are  su- 
perposed one  upon  another  without  contradicting 
each  other  at  all  :  to  make  it  comprehended, 
there  is  no  need  of  citing  the  beautil'ul  theorem 
of  Fourier  on  what  the  geometricians  call  the  su- 
perposition of  little  nioveuienls:  we  have  only  to 
think  of  a  buoy  lloating  on  the  water;  with  do- 
cility it  mounts,  subsides,  inclines,  lifts  itself  at 
at  the  will  of  every  wave,  of  every  winri  ;  in  the 
same  way  the  minute  molecule  obeys  at  the  same 
time  several  undulations,  some  slow, otiiers  rapid  ; 
the  (Ota!  movement  which  results  from  it  may 
ri'present  an  indefinite  sum  of  distinct  move- 
men  !«- 

•  *•!-«  r,ifr,  7,' 0/ri!l< ^r  In  jlfrMr-iK  *^  par  ArccsTE  I.iu- 
CKU     I'.iris,  1867. 

•  riie  serwfs  of  Aartno  lies  conipri:^'8  tlie  oc'jive  abuTo,  ih*^ 
fiftli  of  thtt  octave,  (the  two  pantsificRl  notes  wliicli  ejira  Imt 
tittio  prartirrd  hear  nio«t  ea^aly),  then  the  Joubio  ortave,  tlie 
nuijor  third  and  tlie  tiftti  of  tlie  double  octave.  After  these 
six  iKiW-n  a  dissonant  notv  oITlts  itself,  which  sprinRS  from  the 
p|K>nCarK?oufi  division  of  the  string  into  8e?on  parts  :  when  this 
not*'  makes  itf«»lf  tirard  too.  It  Rives  a  somewhat  harsh  sound 
Ofthe  three  notes  which  follow,  in  ascending  series,  two  only 
fall  within  the  pcale  of  consonances.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
purfluc  tlua  series  farther,  which,  in  theory  alone,  haa  no  lim- 
its ;  lor,  as  ttiese  harmonic  notes  ascend  more  and  more  above 
tile  tonic,  they  rapidly  lose  in  intensity. 


The  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  described 
is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general  phenome- 
non. Kvery  body  becomes,  while  it  resounds,  the 
centre  of  several  independent  system?  of  sonor- 
ous waves,  to  each  of  which  corresponds  a  note. 
Still  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
the  higher  tones  (iiver-ione!^)  which  add  them- 
selves to  the  fundamental  note  always  form  with 
it  a  choir  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Nature  does  not 
trouble  herself  about  our  sensibility:  all  her 
sounds  in  reality  are  discords.  The  parasitical 
notes  which  form  the  complement  of  a  sound 
have  been  called  hnrmonicx,  because  they  liave 
been  observed  first  in  the  case  of  vibrating  strings ; 
and  even  in  this  case  the  name  is  almost  imjirop- 
er :  the  first  harmonics,  it  is  true,  fill  the  jilares 
of  the  perfect  chord  (keynote,  third  and  fifth); 
but  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  note  above  no 
longer  belong  to  the  musical  consonances  which 
our  hearing  instrument  aflect,*.  Most  sonorous 
bodies  make  us  hear,  besides  the  fundamental 
.sound,  certain  parasitical  notes  absolutely  discor- 
dant and  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  harmonics. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  shoiilil  consid- 
er every  sound  in  general  as  accompanied  by  a 
corti^ge,  a  choir  of  upper  notes,  more  or  less  f.iint 
and  obscure.  The  car  receives  a  total  impres- 
sion, in  whitdi  the  edect  of  the  tonic  necessarily 
predominates.  It  decomposes,  it  is  true,  the  com- 
plex vibration  which  it  perceives  into  its  sim|ile 
conijionent.s,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  par- 
ticular note;  but  the  impression  of  ihe  sound  re- 
mains one  in  spite  of  this  analysis  ;  lor,  so  soon 
as  the  clavier  or  keyboard  ot  the  auditory  app,a- 
ratus  has  received  all  these  vibrations,  which  are 
produced  and  involved  in  one  and  the  .same  un- 
dulatory  movement,  the  synthesis  is  re-made  in 
the  nervous  centre  in  which  the  acoustic;  nerve 
terminates,  and  the  nmltiplex  impre.s-sions  are 
blended  in  one  sole  sen.sation. 

The  ear,  in  spite  of  its  sensibility,  or  rather  in 
the  very  ratio  of  that  sensibility,  is  not  the  appa- 
ratus best  adapted  to  the  systematic  analysis  of 
sounds;  it  cannot  detect  with  certainty,  nor  clas- 
sify all  the  component  notes  in  a  complex  sound. 
Rarely  can  physical  science  trust  to  the  direct 
observation  ofthe  senses;  it  has  to  find  some  aj>- 
paratus  whereby  the  phenomena  may  be  simpli- 
fied, so  that  the  elements  which  constitute  them 
may  be  studied  one  by  one. 

If  the  physicist  wishes  to  elVcct  the  deconi[io- 
sition  of  all  sounds  at  will,  he  must  have  at  his 
command  an  apparatus  which  fulfils  two  essen- 
tial conditions.  His  instrument  must  let  him 
hear  a  simple  note,  and  it  must  not  allow  him  to 
liuar  any  ofthe  notes  which  envelop  it  or  domi- 
nate it  in  the  compound  sound.  This  delicate 
problem  Ilelmholtz  has  solved,  and  iu  this  man- 
ner : 

All  sounds,  he  says,  are  not  ecjually  rich  in  e|. 
ementary  notes.  If  vibrating  strings  are  extra- 
ordinarily fruitful  in  harmonics,  most  bodies  ren- 
der much  less  complex  sounds.  To  this  number 
belono;  stretched  membranes,  nietallic  rods,  tun- 
ing forks.  Their  acoustic  poverty  can  be  still  aug- 


mented by  putting  them  in  communication  wi  li 
a  hollow  box,  whose  own  proper  resonanc-e  swcl  s 
out  a  single  note  at  the  e.Xfiense  of  the  others. 

Evervbody  knows  that  the  fundamental  .soiii  d 
of  a  cliapason  (tuning  forkj  is  swelled  and  tie 
discordant  iio'iw  siiiotlicreil  by  placing  it  on  a  S'  • 
norous  chest  of  suitable  dimensions.  In  thee 
conclitions,  only  one  elementary  note,  (ct  the  dif- 
pason,  disengage  1  from  every  parasitic  note  is 
audible.  A  membrane  stretched  over  a  drum 
acts  in  the  same  manner.  The  resonance  of  the 
drum  having  the  etl'ect  to  swell  one  note  and 
smother  the  others,  an  apparatus  of  that  sort  may 
enable  ns  to  detect,  by  the  echo  that  it  yields,  the 
meagre  and  always  simple  note  which  it  pro- 
duces of  itself;  it  will  begin  to  be  strongly  agita- 
ted the  moment  that  the  air  brings  to  it  the  inove- 
cicnt  that  belongs  to  it  ;  fcir  nolhing  is  more  con- 
tagious and  more  sympathetic  than  sonorous  tre- 
mor. That  in  these  circumstances  a  membrane 
or  a  tuning  fork  vibrates  spontaneously,  is  a  tact 
of  almost  vulgar  experieiu'e.  Apply  the  bow  to 
a  siring,  and  the  llux  of  air  will  soon  draw  as  it 
were  a  sigh  from  a  neighbor  string  attuned  in 
unison.  K  lise  the  hammers  of  a  piano-forte  and 
sing  a  note  with  force,  the  piano  will  respond. 
Singers,  they  say,  have  broken  glasses  by  holding 
out  with  force  for  a  long  time  the  note  which  an- 
swers to  their  natural  vibration.  Two  tuning 
forks  mounted  upon  sounding  boards  are  in  ac- 
cord :  I  set  one  in  motion,  the  other  will  move  ; 
but  if  1  let  but  a  drop  of  oil  or  wax  tall  upon  one 
of  them,  the  molecular  harmony  will  be  broken, 
the  echo  will  not  respond.  A  membrane  stretch- 
ed over  a  sounding  box  or  drum,  then,  will  be- 
tray, in  the  midst  of  an  exterior  cacophony,  the 
only  note  that  responds  to  its  own  proper  vibra- 
tion ;  it  will  be  like  a  man  who.  deaf  to  all  other 
noises,  has  an  ear  for  one  alone. 

Ilelmholtz  has  availecl  himself  of  the  proper- 
tics  of  membranes  in  making  of  them  true  atinhj- 
zci:<  of  sounds.  Cut  a  bottle  horizontally  at 
about  the  middle  of  its  height,  take  the  top  part 
which  lias  been  cut  oil,  stretch  a  skin  over  its 
largest  opening,  and  you  will  have  the  singular 
acoustic  apparatus  which  Ilelmholtz  calls  a  reso- 
nator. The  air  penetrates  the  bottle  by  the 
neck  ;  but,  whatever  noise  may  traverse  it,  the 
membrane  will  not  tremble  unless  there  mingle 
with  the  noise  an  undulation  which  can  harmon- 
ize with  its  natural  vibration  :  one  note,  always 
the  same,  will  set  it  in  motion  ;  all  others,  what- 
ever their  intensity,  will  leave  it  motionless. 

This  coarse  rcsniKilor,  however,  is  not  the  one 
which  HelmholtE  has  employed  in  his  experi- 
ments ;  flir  a  membrane  he  takes  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  itsolt",  and  he  applies  there  hollow 
nlnbes  of  glass  or  copper,  which  serve  for  the  so- 
norous bottle  or  resonator.  These  globes,  of  va- 
riable size,  all  have  a  pierced  point,  like  the 
(lueuo  of  a  pear,  which  penetrates  into  the  car  ; 
on  the  opposite  end  ofthe  pear  a  circular  orifice 
is  opened  for  the  entrance  of  the  air. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  closes  the 
delicate  point  of  the  resonator  when  it  is  applied 
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to  tlio  car:  now,  eacli  nf  tlii'se  great  liollow  pears 
possesses  its  own  Annlanii'iital  note,  aceonlini;  to 
llic  ilimensions  of  tlie  ball  anil  to  the  size!  of  tlie 
aperture.  Wlii'n  yon  iiUroiluce  tlie  point  of  one 
of  tliose  pears  into  oni!  ear,  takini;  care  to  slop 
the  other,  you  are  comleinneil  to  hear  one  single 
note  alone  :  each  new  n^sonalor  is  like  a  new 
ear  constructed  only  for  one  sound.  In  the 
midst  of  the  loudest  concert,  all  other  notes  seem 
smothered,  whde  the  note  of  the  resonator  leaps 
out  with  force  each  time  that  it  recurs  in  the  har- 
mony;  what  is  more,  one  can  seek  for  it  and  find 
it  in  the  vajjuest  and  most  indistinct  of  noises,  in 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
crowd,  in  the  murmur  and  the  babble  of  tlie  run- 
ning waters.  The  resonator  is  a  veritable  reac- 
tive, which  always  detects  the  sound  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  it ;  and  so  it  allows  those  physi- 
cists, whose  ears  are  the  least  sensitive  to  fine 
musical  shades,  to  make  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments which  formerly  were  interilicted  to  them  ; 
it  puts  the  most  delicate  acoustics  within  reach 
of  the  hardest  ears.  Such  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  instrument,  that  it  not  only  begins  to  vibrate 
when  a  neighboring  body  sings  its  fundamental 
note  ;  it  is  set  in  vibration  also  by  a  deeper  sound 
accompanied  by  a  hannnnic  with  which  its  own 
note  can  accord.  This  ingenious  instrument 
lends  itself,  then,  admirably  to  the  study  of  the 
harmonic  notes  ;  faint  as  they  may  be,  it  finds 
them,  draws  them  out  from  the  sonorous  medium 
in  which  they  are  drowned. 

With  a  series  of  these  resonator.'',  differently 
tuned,  Helmholtz  succeeded  in  analyzing  all 
sounds,  just  as  light  is  decomposed  by  mechani- 
cal means,  prisms  of  glass  for  instance.  He  lias 
divided  sounds  by  opposing  to  them  i-esonators 
differing  in  form  and  size.  The  sounds  of  most 
musical  instruments  are  composed  of  par- 
tial notes  of  various  intensity  ;  these  component 
notes  are  blended  in  the  ordinary  sensation, 
which  spontaneously  forms  their  synthesis  ;  but 
one  can  isolate  them,  can  pick  them  out  in  a 
manner  by  using  these  artificial  ears  adapted 
each  to  only  one  vibration. 

(To  be   continued). 
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Music  as  a  Part  of  Education. 

Long  before  King  Daniel  soothed  the  irrilahility 
of  Saul  with  his  harp,  or  Miriam  sang  to  her  timhrel, 
the  power  of  music  was  acknowledged.  Indeed,  as 
this  faculty  seems  inherent  in  human  nature,  it  must 
have  been  coeval  with  man.  No  nation  has  existed 
that  has  not  delighted  in  somid.  The  savage  tribes 
of  Afiica  and  the  Asiatic  hordes,  who  make  night 
hideous  with  their  barbaric  instruments,  take  great 
enjoyment  in  their  discords.  It  is  music  to  them  and 
a  prolific  sense  of  happiness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Greece,  the  cradle  of 
the  arts,  produced  nothing  that  was  really  valuable 
in  music,  although,  such  as  it  was,  it  gave  pleasure, 
was  an  accomplisbment  very  much  in  fashion,  and 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  meaning  of  their  poets.  In  the  kindred  art  of 
dancing  there  was  very  great  variety,  but  "Music, 
heavenly  maid,  was  young,"  too  young  to  be  interest- 
ing. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  art  before  the 
age  of  Alexander. 

Terpandcr,  the  father  of  Greek  music,  who  lived 
three  hundred  years  prior  to  this  era,  increased  the 
.compass  and  power  of  the  lyre  by  the  addition  of 
three  strings. 

The  much  vexed  question  of  the  n^erits  of  Grpek 


music,  one  u[)0n  which  so  many  critics  have  brought 
all  their  Icai-niiig  to  bear  with  no  satisfactory  results, 
will  we  suppose  never  ho  answered.  Dr.  IJurney, 
one  of  the  liost  modern  authorities,  writes  :  "All  I 
can  say  is,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  place 
the  (ircM/k  niiliidir's  in  the  most  favorable  point  of 
viciv  ;  but,  with  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on 
ihcin,  tliey  have  a  rude  and  inelegant  appi'arance." 
To  a  modern  ear  the  Greek  airs  are  tamo  and  mo- 
notonous, anil  as  harmony  was  not  understood,  the 
effect  is  bald  and  baie.  The  other  fine  arts  attained 
a  wonderful  perfection,  but  no  Apelles,  Phidias  or 
Ictinus  was  found  to  develop  music. 

After  counterpoint  was  invented,  she  laid  aside  her 
swaddling  clothes  and  grew  into  maturity,  but  did 
not  develop  into  a  goddess  until  fostered  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Ilaydn,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Opera 
had  no  being  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Fer- 
dinand I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  the  aid  of 
some  gentlemen  of  his  court,  warmed  into  life  and 
cherished  in  its  infancy  this  product  of  the  refinement 
of  ages.  Instrumentation,  of  which  we  have  sucli 
solid  examples  in  the  works  of  Beellioven  and  such 
brilliant  ones  in  those  of  Kossini,  has  now  reached  a 
climax  of  excellence. 

Although  our  proficiency  in  the  arts  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  making  a  comparison  with  their  condition 
in  Greece,  there  is  a  slight  similarity  in  the  inferiori- 
ty of  our  music  until  lately  with  our  sculpture  and 
painting.  Thirty  years  since,  American  sculptors 
took  the  lead  in  Europe,  and  our  painters  were  on  a 
par  with  the  continental  artists,  Allston  indeed  sur- 
passing all  his  contemporaries.  Music  then  was  in  a 
youtliful  condition.  A  friend  who  is  a  composer, 
having  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  on  his  return 
not  long  since  found  himself  at  the  representation  of 
Mendelssohn's  t)ratorio  of  "St.  Paul;"  he  was  en- 
tirely surprised  at  the  improvement  in  the  power  of 
rendering  music  and  tlio  public  appreciation  of  fine 
compositions. 

I  think  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that 
we  have  been  living  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  a 
great  musical  revelation.  Before  that  time  there 
were  sometimes  opportunities  of  hearing  celebrated 
players  and  singers,  and  at  rare  intervals  the  opera 
visited  us.  Oratorios  also  were  now  and  then  perform- 
ed. Through  the  zeal  of  a  few  public  spirited  gen- 
tlemen, the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  found  utterance 
in  America.  Church  music  was,  generally  speaking, 
in  an  inferior  condition.  Even  in  our  large  cities  the 
only  dependence  often  was  on  amateur  performers, 
and  in  our  towns  and  villages,  the  violoncello,  violin 
and  flute  (those  unecclesiastical  looking  instruments) 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  choir.  Now,  ail  this  is  chang- 
ed. No  longer  a  leader  stands  in  a  conspicuous  sit- 
uation, waving  his  hand  and  sometimes  having  re- 
course to  a  pitch  pipe  for  the  note,  the  shrill  sound 
of  which  was  a  signal  for  indecorous  laughter.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  sacred  music,  and  our  trained  or- 
ganists and  choirs  improve  the  public  taste  and  ren- 
der the  services  very  attractive. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  our  public  schools 
is  most  important,  as  its  influences  are  human- 
izing and  refining.  Let  any  one  go  into  a  school 
and  watch  the  children  when  they  begin  to  sing,  and 
he  will  appreciate  what  a  rest  and  recreation  have 
been  afforded  them.  The  scholars,  weary  of  their 
books,  shut  them  and  join  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
song.  The  power  of  making  a  noise  is  dearly  prized 
by  children,  and  a  harmonized  noise  they  enjoy.  ^On 
the  forte  passages,  where  they  can  give  full  play  to 
their  lungs,  their  enjoymeut  dimples  their  cheeks  and 
biightens  their  eyes,  weariness  disappears  and  after 
this  renovating  process  the  return  to  study  is  not  un- 
welcome. The  interval  has  given  repose  to  their 
brains  and  made  the  hard  task  of  keeping  still,  easi- 
er. How  much  more  attractive  music  makes  the 
home  of  the  poor,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  hear 
young  voices  singing  in  the  street  !     Even,  now  as  I 


write  the  singing  of  part  music  by  two  young  ser- 
vant girls,  brought  up  in  an  asylimi,  reaches  me, 
showing  great  correctness  in  time  and  tunc.  There 
was  nothing  of  this  formerly. 

Another  very  pleasant  feature  in  our  musical  pro- 
gress is  the  training  of  voices  for  the  chorus  singing 
in  oratorios.  This  privilege  now  is  widely  granted, 
and  many  of  our  respect.ablc  mechaidcs,  shop  girls 
and  trades  people,  when  their  daily  work  is  over,  can 
not  only  listen  to  masterpieces  of  the  best  composers, 
but  can  take  part  in  giving  eff'ect  to  them.  If  we  re- 
flect upon  the  time  which  must  be  spent  in  neighbor- 
ly meetings  for  practi!*ing  and  regular  rehearsals,  wo 
shall  see  that  many  evenings  are  redeemed  from 
idleness  and  dissipation  by  this  comparatively  new 
source  of  enjoyment. 

Conservatories  of  Music  have  lately  sprung  up  and 
serve  to  spread  still  more  widely  the  knowledge  of 
music.  From  these  Conservatories  go  forth  teachers 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn.  There  is  an  antag- 
onism between  the  light  and  severe  schools  of  music, 
which  is  hurtful  and  unnecessary.  The  Puritan 
wishes  nothing  but  strictly  classical  music,  while  the 
Cavalier  rejoices  only  in  emotional  melodies.  Some 
arc  in  favor  of  German  music  exclusively,  while  oth- 
ers worship  at  the  shrine  of  Italian  opera.  It  is  the 
part  of  education  to  give  a  taste  for  all  that  is  good 
in  different  styles.  As  well  might  one  in  going  into 
a  gallery  of  pictures  refuse  to  enjoy  the  works  of 
Titian  because  they  preferred  the  severer  designs  o 
Michel  Angelo,  or  deny  any  merit  in  the  Dutch 
school  because  they  had  an  exclusive  admiration  for 
Kaphael's  Madonnas.  If  German  music  has  more  of 
the  head  in  it,  Italian  has  more  of  the  heart  [?]  One 
who  really  understands  music  in  a  wide  sense  must 
find  excellence  in  both.  All  nationalities  have  their 
musical  characteristics,  which  are  as  distinct  as  their 
languages.  The  melancholy  Russian  airs,  the  spir- 
ited Hungarian,  and  weird  Polish  melodies,  gay 
French  songs  and  stately  Spanish  measures,  when 
good  of  their  kind,  give  pleasure  to  the  cultivated 
ear. 

Some  musical  critics  find  discouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  prefer  frivolous  mu- 
sic. Offenbach's  effeminate  melodies  delight  them. 
The  tendency  no  doubt  at  present  is  to  the  sensuous. 
This  is  only  for  a  season.  We  have  really  made  so 
much  progress  that  standing  still  for  a  time  and  even 
retrograding  will  not  materially  injure  as. 

So  long  as  we  have  music  in  schools  (even  sho  dd 
we  be  flooded  with  new  compilatioin  of  old  mu=ic, 
bits  stolen  from  Mozart,  H.iydii,  &e.,  vamped  up 
with  new  names  and  fitted  to  words  which  they  suit 
as  ill  as  kingly  robes  do  a  beggar),  we  shall  improve. 

We  may  have  too  many  Conservatories  and  some 
of  them  maybe  purely  money  making  affairs,  still 
good  will  be  educed  from  them. 

One-sided  Germanism  may  prevail,  but  the  seeds 
of  harmony  are  sown  broadcast,  and  we  are  reaping 
and  shall  continue  to  reap  in  abundance  a  musical 
harvest  which  will  afford  food  for  our  imaginations, 
serving  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  too  great  devotion 
to  business  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  every-day 
fife. 

We  live  in  a  remarkable  century.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  become  the  slaves  of  men.  Stereo- 
typing has  increased  the  number  of  onr  books  and 
newspapers.  Ether  soothes  pain  and  tranquilizes 
suffering,  while  our  material  comforts  increase  year- 
ly. The  making  music  a  part  of  education  may  be 
considered  its  crowning  glory. 

Cainbridgfiiort,  d/iiss. 


[From  the  Nation.] 

Mr.  Emerson's  New  Course  of  Lectures. 

BosTOS,  November  4th,  1S68. 
The  readers  of  the  Xalion,  who  are  interested  in  all 
good  things,  will  perhaps  like  to  hear  a  word  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  new   course  of  lectures   now  going  on  in 
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Dnstoii.  The  nnnniiiiccmont  lliat  such  a  i)lcasiire  is 
Cdiniii^:.  to  pcMiple  as  old  as  I  am,  is  somcthint;  like 
those  ri>reliniliii^s  of  spring  that  prepai'e  us  evcrv  year 
for  a  familial'  tiovcltv,  luttic  the  less  novel,  when  it 
ari-ives,  heeaiise  it  is  riniiliar.  We  know  perfLTllv 
well  what  we  are  to  expert  fiom  Mr.  Kmerson,  anil 
yet  what  ho  8  lys  always  penetrates  and  stirs  us,  as 
is  apt  to  he  the  case  with  [;enins,  in  a  very  nnlooked 
for  fashion.  Perhaps  {jjenitis  is  one  of  the  few  thintcs 
whieh  we  gladly  allow  to  repeat  itself — one  of  the 
few  that  aceumulato  rather  than  weaken  the  force  of 
their  impression  hy  iteration  ?  Perhaps  some  of  us 
hear  more  than  the  mere  words,  arc  moved  hy  some- 
thinp;  deeper  than  the  thon^'hts  7  If  it  he  so,  we  are 
quite  ri^'ht,  for  it  is  thirty  vears  and  more  of"  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  "  that  speak  to  us  in  this 
altogether  unicjue  lay  preacher.  We  have  shared  in 
the  honeficonco  of  tiiis  varied  culture,  this  fearless 
impartiality  in  criticism  and  s|ieculation,  this  mas- 
culine sincerity,  this  sweetness  of  nature  wdiitdi  rather 
stimulates  than  cloys,  for  a  generation  long.  At 
sixty-live  (or  two  years  beyond  his  grand  cliniactric, 
as  ho  would  prefer  to  call  it)  ho  has  that  jirivilege  of 
soul  which  abolishes  the,  calendar,  and  presents  him 
to  us  always  the  uuwasteil  contemporary  of  his  prime. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  seem  old  to  his  younger  hearers, 
I>ut  we  who  havo  known  him  so  long  woniier  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  maintains  himself,  even  in 
the  outposts  of  youth.  I  suppo.so  it  is  not  the  Em- 
erson of  1.S6.S  to  whom  we  listen.  For  us  the  whole 
life  of  the  tnan  is  distilled  in  the  clear  drop  r)f  every 
sentence,  acid  behind  each  word  we  divine  the  force 
ofa  nolile  character,  the  weight  of  a  large  capital  of 
tliinking  and  being.  We  do  not  go  to  hear  what 
I'^merson  says  so  much  as  to  hear  Emerson.  Not 
that  we  perceive  any  falling  ofl'in  anything  that  was 
ever  essential  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  I'^merson's  )iecu- 
liar  style  of  thought  or  phruso.  The  lirst  lecture,  to 
l>e  sure,  was  more  disjointiMl  even  than  common.  It 
was  as  if,  afoa"  vainly  trying  to  got  his  paragraphs 
into  scipience  and  order,  hn  had  at  last  tried  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  slinjflin')  thi'ra.  It  was  chaos 
come  agaiti,  bur  it  was  a  chaos  full  of  shooting  stars, 
a  jumble  of  creative  forces.  The  second  lecture,  on 
"  Criticism  and  Poetry,"  was  ciuite  up  to  the  level 
of  idd  times,  full  of  that  power  of  strangely  subtle 
association  whose  indirect  a[)j)roaches  startle  the 
mind  into  almost  painful  attention,  of  those  Ibisbcs  of 
mutual  understanding  between  speaker  and  hearer 
that  ai'O  gone  ere  one  can  sav  it  lightens.  The  vice 
of  Emerson's  criticism  seems  to  be,  that  while  no 
man  is  so  sensitive  to  what  is  poetical,  lew  men  are 
less  sensible  than  be  of  what  makes  a  poem.  Of  the 
third  lecture  (and  I  have  heard  but  three)  I  shall  say 
something  bv  and  bv. 

To  be  young  is  surely  the  best,  if  the  most  prcca 
rious,  gift  of  life  ;  yet  there  are  some  (tf  us  who 
would  hardly  consent  to  be  young  again,  if  it  were 
at  the  cost  ofonr  recollection  of  Mr.  Emerson's  first 
lectures  during  the  consulate  of  Tvler.  We  used  to 
walk  in  from  the  eoimtry  to  the  Masonic  Temple  (I 
think  it  was),  through  the  crisp  winter  night,  ami 
listen  to  that  ihnlling  voii'c  of  his  so  charged  with 
subtle  meaning  and  subtle  musii',  as  shipwrecked 
ineu  on  a  raft  to  the  hail  of  a  ship  that  came  with 
unhoped  for  food  and  rescue.  Cynics  might  say 
« hat  thi'V  liked.  Diil  our  own  imaginations  trans- 
ligure  dry  remainder-biscuit  into  ambrosia'  At 
any  rate,  Ue  brought  us  li/',\  which,  on  the  wdiole,  is 
no  bad  tlung.  Was  it  8ll  transcendentalism  '  magic- 
lanicrn-pictures,  on  mist  '  As  you  will.  Those, 
then,  were  Just  what  we  wanted.  liut  it  was  not  so. 
The  deliglit  and  the  benelit  were  that  he  ]uit  us  in 
c<uiimunication  with  a  larger  style  of  thought, 
glimpses  of  jiti  ideal  under  the  drv  husk  of  our  New 
l-'ngl.inti,  made  us  conscious  of  the  supreme  and 
everlasting  originality  of  whatever  bit  of  soul  might 
be  in  any  of  us  ;  freed  us,  in  short,  from  the  stocks  of 
prose  in  which  we  had  sat  so  long  that  we  hail 
grown  well  nigh  contented  in  our  cramps.  And  who 
that  saw  the  audience  will  ever  forget  it,  where  everv 
cjiie  still  capable  of  lire,  or  longing  to  renew  in  them 
the  hall-forgotten  sense  of  it,  was  gathered  '  Those 
faces,  young  and  old,  a-gleam  with  pale  intellectual 
light,  eager  with  pleased  attention.  Hash  upon  me 
once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  years  with 
an  exc[uisite  pathos.  I  hear  again  that  rustic  of  sen- 
sation, as  they  turned  to  exchange  glances  over  some 
pithier  thouglit,  some  keener  Hash  of  that  humor 
whieh  always  played  about  the  horizon  of  his  mind 
like  heat-lightning,  and  it  seems  now  like  the  sad  stir 
of  the  autumn  leaves  that  are  whirling  around  me. 
To  some  of  us  the  long-past  experience  remains  as 
the  most  marvellous  and  fruitful  we  have  ever  had. 
I'.Mierson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of  this 
death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  the  young 
soul  longs  for,  careless  wliat  breath  may  Hll  it.  .Sid- 
ney heard  it  in  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  and 
we  in  Emerson.  Nor  did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called 
to  us  with  the  assurance  of  victory.     Did  they  say  be 


was  disconnected  ?  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed 
larger  to  our  eyes,  still  keen  with  that  excitement, 
as  we  walked  hoineward  with  prouder  stride  over  the 
creaking  snow.  And  were  t/n'i/  not  knit  together  by 
a  higher  logic  than  our  mere  sense  could  master  > 
Were  we  enthusiasts  '  I  hope  and  believe  we  were, 
and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us  worth 
something  for  once  in  our  lives.  If  askeil  what  was 
left?  what  we  carried  homel  wo  sboubl  not  have 
been  careful  for  an  answer.  It  would  have  been 
enough  if  we  had  said  that  something  beautiful  bad 
[lasscil  that  way.  Or  we  might  have  askeil  in  return 
what  one  brought  awav  from  a  symphotiv  of  I>eet- 
lioven  ?  Enough  that  he  had  set  that  ferment  of 
wholesome  discontent  at  work  in  us.  There  is  one, 
at  least,  of  those  old  hearers,  so  many  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  fruition  of  that  intellectual  beauty  of 
which  ICinerson  gave  them  bi>th  the  desire  and  the 
foretaste,  wdio  will  always  love  to  repeat — 

"  rlie  in  la  nieiitft  ni>  flttji,  eil  orm'accuora 
I.ri  ciirfi  t;  buonii  inmiaRirio  piitcrna 
l)i  voi,  nuanilo  net  moiido  ml  nni  aj  ora 
M'inspf^Diivuti  come  Tuom  s'eterna,'' 

I  am  unconsciously  thinking  as  I  write  of  the  third 
lecture  of  the  present  cour.se,  in  which  Mr,  Emerson 
gave  some  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  intelleeliial 
inlluenees  in  whose  movement  he  has  sbareil.  It  was 
like  licaring  (ioetlie  read  some  passages  of  the 
"  Wahrbeit  aus  scinem  Leheii."  Not  that  there  was 
not  a  little  llirhtimq,  too,  hero  and  there,  as  the  lec- 
turer built  u|i  so  lofty  a  pedestal  under  certain  fig- 
ures as  to  lift  them  into  a  iirominence  of  obscurity, 
and  seem  to  masthead  them  there.  Everybo.ly  was 
asking  his  neighbor  who  this  or  that  recondite  great 
man  was,  in  the  faint  hope  that  somebodv  might  once 
have  heard  of  him.  Tliero  arc  those  who  call  Mr. 
Emerson  cold.  Let  them  revise  their  judgment  in 
presence  of  this  loyalty  of  his  that  can  kce|i  warm  for 
iialfa  century,  that  never  forgets  a  friendship,  or 
fails  to  pay  even  a  fancied  obligation  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  This  suhstantiaiimi  of  shadows  was 
but  incidental,  and  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  those  who  know  and  love  him.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  reminiscences  of 
things  substantial  in  themselves.  He  spoke  of  Ev- 
erett, fresh  from  (ireece  and  (ierniany;  of  ('ban- 
ning ;  of  the  translations  of  .Margaret  Fuller,  l!ip- 
lev,  and  Dwiglit:  of  the  /^/u/and  IJrook  Farm.  To 
wiiat  be  said  of  the  latter  an  undertone  of  good 
humored  ironv  gave  special  zest.  Hut  wdial  every 
one  of  his  hearers  felt  was  that  the  juiitagonist  in  the 
drama  was  left  out.  The  lecturer  was  no  ,Tmeas  to 
babblejthc  'iit'tnnn  inn'inn  ]ujr^  f''ii,  and,  as  one  of  his 
listeners,  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  say  how  each  of 
them  was  commenting  the  story  as  it  went  along, 
and  filling  up  the  necessary  gaps  in  it  from  his  own 
private  store  of  memories.  Ilis  younger  bearers 
could  not  know  how  much  they  owecl  to  the  be- 
nign im]iorsonality,  the  (piiet  scorn  of  everything  ig- 
noble, the  ni'ver-satcd  hunger  of  self-culture,  that 
were  personiiied  in  the  man  hclore  them,  liut  the 
older  knew  bow  much  tlie  country's  intellectual 
emancipation  was  due  to  the  stimulus  of  his  teaching 
and  example,  how  constantly  ho  had  kept  burning 
the  beacon  of  an  ideal  life  above  our  lower  region  ot 
turmoil.  To  him  more  than  to  all  oihcr  causes  to. 
getlicr  did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil  war  owe 
the  sustaining  strength  of  tliongr.tfiil  heroism  that  is 
so  touching  in  every  record  of  their  lives.  Those 
who  are  grateful  to  Mr.  ICmerson,  as  many  of  us  are, 
for  what  they  feel  to  he  most  valuable  to  their  cul- 
ture, or  perhaps  I  should  say  their  impulse,  arc 
grateful  not  so  much  for  any  direct  teachings  of  bis 
as  for  that  inspiring  lift  which  only  genius  can  give, 
and  without  whieh  all  doctrine  is  chafT. 

This  was  something  like  the  caret  whieh  some  of 
us  idder  boys  wished  to  fill  up  on  the  margin  of  the 
master's  leclure.  Few  men  have  been  so  much  to  so 
many,  and  through  so  large  a  range  of  aptitudes  and 
ti'mperaments,  and  this  simply  because  all  of  us  value 
manhood  beyond  any  or  all  other  qualities  of  char- 
acter. We  may  suspect  in  him,  here  and  there,  accr- 
tain  thinness  and  vagueness  of  (piality,  but  let  the 
waters  go  over  him  as  they  list,  this  masculine  fibn> 
of  his  will  keep  its  lively  color  and  its  toughness  of 
texture.  I  can  never  belji  applying  to  him  what  Ben 
Jouson  said  of  Bacon  :  "  There  happened  in  my 
time  (Uie  nohle  speaker,  wdio  was  full  of  gravity  in 
bis  speaking.  His  language  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spake  more  neativ,  more  pressly,  inore 
weightilv,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  li..s  idleness,  in 
what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  con- 
sisted of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not 
cough,  or  look  aside  from  him,  withcmt  loss.  Me 
commanded  where  he  spoke."  Those  who  beard 
him  while  their  natures  were  yet  plastic,  and  their 
mental  nerves  trembled  under  the  slightest  breath  of 
divine  air,  will  never  cease  to  feel  and  s.ay — 
"  W.TS  never  eye  ili'i  see  tlcit  fare. 

\V:is  liever  ear  Jid  liear  that  tongue, 


WiiR  never  min-l  ili-i  mind  hi*  prare, 

Th:it  ever  tlinmrht  the  travail  lonir; 
Itiit  ese^  and  ears,  anit  everv  Iheiiirtit. 
\\'ere  Wltli  lli,s  hNveet  j.ertii  ll.ilis  eauglit 


.T.   U.  L. 


Ovfrtiire  <i''  Iliiy  BUs . 

Syiiiphoiiii"  pii  /a, 

A II (I  Mitt*  nintaljilf*  pf.  iiicniu^t 

FrHgmi'nfM  iK'S  •■Multres  Chanteurs 


IBusiciil  Corresponbentf. 

Paris,  Oct.  21. — The  musical  season,  it  may  Re 
said,  began  last  Sunday  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  classical  concerts,  which  will  be  given, one  each 
week,  at  the  Cinpie  Napoleon.  The  name  of  M. 
Pasdeloup  appears  in  the  prospectus  only  as  director 
of  the  Orchestra,  but  it  is  well  known  that  for  these 
concerts  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  good  tasto  and 
unabated  hostility  to  the  prevailing  Ortenbach-analian 
mania. 

If  tlie  programme  on  this  occasion  is  a  foretaste  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  future,  we  have  indeed  much 
good  music  to  come.     Voici  : 

,  ,  .  .    ,  Mendelssohn. 

IleetliC'Ven, 

Haydn, 

(Ire  Audilion) 

It,  Wacner, 
Kiitr'  .arte  dn  3d  .\ete.     Valse,       Kntr^-e  dos  Mailres 
Chanteurs  (mare tie). 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  day  was,  of  coarse, 
the  Symphony  in  A,  the  noblest  of  the  nine,  and, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  ever  comiiosed.  After  no  num- 
ber of  hearings  can  ono  be  said  to  have  exhausted 
the  interest  of  this  great  work,  or  to  have  fathomed 
its  depths.  It  is  difficult  to  admire  one  part  of  it 
more  than  another,  hut  perhaps  precedence  should 
be  given  to  the  Andante,  in  whiidi  a  succession  of 
chords  and  harmonies,  almost  unearthlv  in  their 
grandeur,  is  unrolled  through  measure  after  measure, 
augmenting  in  solemn  beauty  to  the  close. 

This  sublime  chant,  conveying  no  sense  of  insig- 
nilieant  personal  grief,  seems  rather  to  lament  tho 
downfall  of  a  nation.  No  wonder  that  there  are 
those  like  Mendelssohn  who  could  not  bear  it  with- 
out wcejiiiig. 

Afterwards,  to  ridieve  this  shade  of  sadness,  what 
could  have  been  better  than  the  AndniilK  ciinlnhile  of 
ilavdn,  wdioso  music  no  one  can  help  loving  ?  This 
fresli  and  dainty  little  pastoral  was  executed  in  mas- 
terly style,  and  so  perfectly  was  tho  audience  in  sym- 
pathy with  tho  players,  that,  at  every  rest,  there  ran 
throughout  the  vast  throng  of  hearers  that  suppressed 
murmur  whi«-b  in  a  croW(l  is  the  highest  testimony 
of  delight,  and  with  the  close  of  the  first  part  came 
an  encore  wdiicli  was  not  to  ho  denied.  The  second 
part  too  is  hardly  less  charming,  where  tho  'colli 
come  in  with  their  quaint  little  minuet,  continued  ju-t 
long  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  hearer.  It 
is  as  if  ono  were  permitted  to  witness  some  rustic 
merry-making — some  happy  scene  of  innocent  pleas- 
ure in  which  be  longs  to  take  part. 

The  A'ln/  Wcs  Overture,  or  as  .Mendelssohn  jest- 
inglv  called  it,  "the  Overture  to  tlie  Theatrical  Pen- 
sijii  fund,"  is  interesting  both  on  account  of  its  mer- 
its and  for  its  somew  bat  curious  history. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  composer  of  the  Over- 
ture to  "Tannhauser"  and  the  prelude  to  "Lohcu- 
griii,"  I  mav  salely  say  that  it  has  never  been  my 
misfortune  to  hear  anything  more  chaotic  and  utter- 
Iv  devoid  of  sense  than  the  fragments  from  the  ".Mai- 
tres  Chanteurs,"  which  were  here  publicly  performed 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  criticize  a 
piece  at  the  first  hearing,  but  I  cannot  t»elieve  that 
any  one  having  once  listcneil  to  this  "music"  would 
ever  he  so  rash  as  to  venture  upon  a  second  Audition. 
To  describe  it  is  impossible  ;  I  can  only  say  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Li>zt  and  Wagner 
school  are  here  exaggerated  seemingly  to  the  la-t  de- 
gree. The  Val.se,,  it  is  true,  begins  in  a  manner  quito 
musician-like  and  spirited;  hut  after  the  first  two 
measures  the  ?)io^'/"  vanishes  into  thin  air.  and  the  re- 
mainder is  all  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
If  such  is  to  he  the  music  of  the  future,  then  the  fu- 
ture will  witness  a  decline  in  art  such  as  has  not  oc- 
curred since  tho  deluge. 
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At  iIk:  corH-Iti^ioii  (if  tho  pfifui  iTuuircs  M.  I*as(lo 
limp  WHS  uiutiiirnoii^ly  rcciillf<l  ;  iiti  oviiiioii  was  liiio 
him  for  the  nianniT  in  wliifli  ilio  Syiiiptionv  ami 
Ilivdii's  Minuet  was  cxcciit'-il. 

At  Iiis  llicatrc^  lio  inti'ii'Is  siil>i('ctiii^  lis  lr>  a  course 
of  Giuck,  Sporilirii,  Mozai-r,  Cirnaivisa,  &c.,  S^c,  of 
which  I  will  write  at  a  future  date.  At  tho  Opera, 
l/Afn'ritiiir  aii'l  I/aiiilt't  are  ihe  attraeiions.  At  the 
Theatre  Italien  we  have  Mrue.  Aiieliiia  Patti  (as 
people  tall  call  her)  ami  the  voiin*;  (i<'))ntanto  Si^- 
noritia  Rieei.  a.   a.  c. 

Oct.  2G.  —  The   concert    fif  the    C'irtjtie    Napolecin 

y('«i|er(hiy  (the    secoiui    of    the    popular    .scries)    was 

hardly  less  interestinir  tlmii  that  of  last    week.     The 

select i^ins  were  as  follows. 

Struenccc,  tri»g6iiie  iIr  Michat-l  Bt-rr,  musique  (if 

Meyertieer. 
Oiivprture. 

li'Anherjtc  ila  Villntri'. 
T^  l\6vc  tif  Struen.sce. 
Mrtrch**  funchre. 

I/i  Ilcnt'iiirfinn,— Pprnier  monient. 
Fragment  de  la  Syuiplionie  U'allenstein  fl  Tf  ntidiHonl. 

M.  Jo.s.  Rftfinberger. 
Scherzo. 
Le  ('amp,— clianflon  do  OranKi'=te.s(In  tempi  de  la  Kef- 
nraiafinn. — .Si-rmon  liu  capacin. 

S.VQipIlonie  ra  Hol  iniiii-nr      Mozarf. 

Alle^rrc, —  ,\Mdinte,  —  Mi'miff.."  Final. 
Entr'acte  dc-  M-iifrcs  Cliantears  (  Medit  ttinn. .  II.  Wjtffner. 

KraRnieats  da  .^eptaop .    ,        . .  , ,    ,  IteethcTen. 

TtifiniH  er  V.irif(tintifi,-.Sidii'rzn,.-  Filial. 

Kx6cut6s  par  MM.  fiiisez  (clarinette!,  E^peipnet  (hasRon), 

Molir  {cor),  et  toaa  led  in.^truiaeDts  i  cordes. 

It  will  he  rcineinhered  that  Moverbeer'.s  Sh-nejiUf^e 
miisie,  (or  a  part  of  it)  was  perfortiicd  at  our  Musi- 
cal Festival  at  New  York  last  jNfay.  However  much 
one  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute  Mcverheer's  claim 
to  the  name  of  a  fji-eat  geniu-i,  no  one  I  am  sure  will 
deny  that  this  Overture,  He'vo,  Marehe,  Chorus,  Pol- 
onaise, &e. ,  are  full  of  Iieautv  and  interest.  The  vo- 
cal part  was  tiot  <;iven  on  this  occasion. 

Very  different  from  the  great  Beethoven  Sympho- 
ny in  A  is  that  of  Mozart  in  G  minor,  and  yet,  great 
a?  is  the  former,  the  latter  suffers  from  tlie  compari- 
!!on  no  more  than  a  quiet  Lancashire  landscape  would 
suffer  from  hcing  compared  with  one  of  our  own 
White  Mountaiti  scenes. 

The  Scherzo,  &c.,  from  IJhcinhcrger's  "  \\\illeii- 
stein"  merit  another  hearing. 

The  "Meditation"  from  "des  M, litres  Chanteurs" 
served  to  confirm,  rather  than  to  modifv,  the  opinion 
based  upon  a  hearing  of  the  Vorspiel  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  (literal)  "fragments,"  given  at  M.  Pasdc 
loup's  first  concert,  an  opinion  which  I  have  already 
expressed.  From  this  thitaiinn-yc  what  a  refreshing 
change  to  the  Beethoven  Septuor,  in  which  a  thetnc 
of  the  briefest  and  simplest  description  is  repeated  so 
many  times  without  growing  v^■earisome.  Just  as 
certain  little  words  may  he  said  time  after  time,  and 
in  B  thousand  different  ways,  without  losing  their 
charm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  M.  Pasdeloup  was 
recalled  to  the  platform  and  received  a  hearty  round 
of  applause.  a.  a.  c. 

Nov,  2. — Already  Ihe  concerls  at  the  riiT|ue  Na- 
poleon are  become  an  institution,  and  the  dense 
throng  filling  tho  circus  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  the  Orchestra  and  the  cheerful  figure 
of  M.  Pasdidoup  with  his  arcfwl  for  a  baton  (which 
he  knows  how  to  use  so  well  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  him  recalled  to  the  platform,  as  he  invariably 
is  at  the  close  of  each  performance),  are  things  to  be 
looked  forward  to  from  week  to  week.  Among  the 
hearers,  too,  one  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  day 
by  day  the  same  faces,  and  there  is  a  grateful  sense 
of  companionship  in  this.  And  how  pleased  and  at- 
tentive the  hearers  are  !  Long  before  the  premoni- 
tory rap  of  the  baton  there  is  a  silence  so  profound 
that  one  might  hear  the  folding  of  a  ladv's  pocket- 
handkerchief,  nor  is  that  rasping  abotnination  known 
as  a  whisper  tolerated. 

The  selections  for  the  third  concert  were  as  fol- 
Isws ; 


Oterlure  de  Lorelei V.  IValhiee. 

Suite  d'orehestre.  op.  101,  1  re  audition.  . .  ..To;*rhiia  lUir. 

Allejjretto  (111  pure  ftj^itjito Mendelnnohn. 

Ilvnine    Iluydn. 

I'.tr  touB  ten  iii.arriimentH  i  eordeR. 
Pyiaphoitie  en  ut  mi  near Beethoven. 

In  listening  to  the  /jOirlri  overture  one  thinks  of 
the  sad  life  (;f  the  composer,  of  his  fruitlcsi)  journey 
to  Paris,  and  of  his  death  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

The  new  Suite  by  RalF  is  a  noble  work,  for  which 
one  hearing  is  by  no  means  sufficient ;  it  was  applaud- 
etl,  hut  not  as  enthusiastically  as  it  should  have  been. 
Perhaps  they  were  impatient  for  the  Allegretto  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  was  encored  with  so  much 
warmth  that  it  had  to  he  repeated,  entire,  despite  the 
length  of  the  programme. 

The  idea  of  executing  morceux  of  chamber  music 
by  a  full  orchestra,  massing  the  tones  as  the  flowers 
are  massed  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  llabeneck,  the  founder  of  the  society 
"des  concerts  du  Conservatoire."  In  this  case  the 
selection  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  Hymn  of  Haydn 
sounded  well,  but  I  think  that  in  most  instances  a 
quartet  or  quintet  will  sound  best  when  executed  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

The  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  well  rendered. 
A  short  time  since  I  heard  this  Symphony  in  Eng- 
land, but  under  very  different  circumstances  :  there 
the  orchestra  was  weary  and  dispirited,  and,  with 
this,  added  to  the  chilling  influence  of  a  provincial 
audience  (worse,  if  possible,  in  England  than  in 
America),  I  could  hardly  recognize  its  nsual  gran- 
deur. But  now  how  grandly  it  sounded, — from  the 
Allegro,  which  Berlioz  has  compared  to  the  sufferings 
of  a  great  soul  wdiich  has  become  a  prey  to  despair,— 
through  the  profound  sadness  of  the  Adagio,  to  the 
Triumpha!  march  in  the  finale,  when  the  soul  of  the 
poet-musician  seems  to  cast  off  the  chain  "wherewith 
we  are  darkly  bound"  and  to  ascend  to  tho   heavens. 

A.    A.    C. 

New  York,  Nov.  9.— In  my  last  letter  I  promis- 
ed to  give — in  tho  next — further  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  the  winter  campaign  of  our  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Ole  Bull,  Camilla  Urso,  S.  B.  Mills,  Richard 
Hoffman,  Mme.  La  Grange,  Mme.  Parepa  will  be 
among  the  soloists,  while  the  Symphonies  to  be'play- 
ed  will  be  Beethoven's  1st  and  3d  (Eroica),  Schu- 
mann's 4ih,  MendcLssobn's  ."jth  (Reformation),  one 
by  Haydn,  and  two  movements  from  one  of  Schu- 
bert's posthumous  and  unfinished  works.  The  only 
novelties  will  be  Liszt's  "Symphonic  poem"  called 
"On  the  Mountain,"  two  Overtures,  one  to  Hamlet 
by  Gade,  and  the  other  to  Semiramis  by  Catcll,  and 
lastly  Hiller's  2nd  Piano  forte  Concerto  in  A. 

The  N.  Y.  Cilizen  has  an  erudite  musical  editor. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  that  journal  I  find  the  following 
paragraph  having  reference  to  Theo.  Thomas  and 
his  concerts  at  Central  Park  Garden  :  "Mr.  Thomas 
has  given  us  a  'Handel  night'  and  a  'Liszt  night,' 
why  will  he  not  give  us  a  'Chopin  night'  1"  The  wri- 
ter would  scarcely  have  stultified  himself  in  this  way 
if  ho  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  concertos,  &c.)  Chopin  wrote  no  orchestral 
music.     Verily  the  Citizen  man  is  a  brilliant  critic. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  announce  the  death — ■ 
wdiich  occtii-red  a  few  days  ago — of  Edmund  Remack. 
a  well-known  and  a'tle  journalist.  He  bad  for  some 
time  been  editor  of  the  .V.  Y.  Abend  Zfltung,  and  had 
contributed  largely  to  other  Journals  both  here  and  in 
Europe.  His  musical  criticisms  were  always  care- 
fully and  impartially  written,  and  were  exceedingly 
accurato.and  able.  As  a  man  he  was  beloved  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  him- 
self by  the  unfailing  geniality  and  admirable  social 
qualities  which  were  in  a  marked  degree  his  cliarac- 
teristics.  By  them  and  by  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
who  knew  him  intimately  in  another  country,  his  loss 
will  be  sincerely  mourned.  Mr.  R,  was  about  35 
years  of  age.  nnrl  the  immediate  cause  of  his  demise 
was  physical  exhaustion  brought  on  by  excessive  lit- 
erary labor. 


It  is  announced  that  Pike's  Opera  House  has  been 
sold  to  the  Erie  R.  I{.  Co.  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
■■SSriO.OOO.  If  this  be  indeed  true,  the  days  of  Opera 
Boiiffe  arc  numbered,  as  far  as  that  locality  is  con- 
cerned, and  Mr.  liateman  will  be  compelled  to  pilch 
his  lent  elsewhere.  Just  now,  howcTcr,  he  shows  no 
intention  of  leaving,  and  "La  Belle  Helenc,"  which 
has  been  brought  out  with  great  splendor,  is  having 
a  fine  run.  As  you  may  be  aware,  another  of  Of- 
fenbach's operas,  "Genevieve  do  Brabant,"  is  in  full 
blast  at  the  Theatre  Franyais,  while  Italian  opera  is 
as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  our  "Academy  of  Music" 
stands  a  desolate  looking  monument  to  the  folly  of 
the  stockholders.  It  is  currently  reported  that  Max 
Strakosch  means  to  try  his  hand  there  at  a  short  sea- 
son with  Mme.  La  Grange,  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
McCulloch,  Mrs.  States,  Brignoli  and  Antonucei,  so 
that  Irving  Place  will  bo  galvanized  into  life  for  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Rilter,  our  well-known  composer,  is  to 
give  a  concert  in  Steinway  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  26ih.  The  programme  will  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  own  productions  and  will  include 
the  Symphony  which  was  played  at  our  Musical  Fes- 
tival last  Spring  and  which  made  snch  a  favorable 
impression  in  musical  circles  here.  r. 

Nov.  16. — It  seems  that  rumor  had  misstated  the 
name  of  the  manager  of  the  short  season  of  Italian 
Opera  which  will  commence  this  evening.  Max  Mur- 
etzek — that  old  musical  war  horse — is  the  man,  and 
not  Strax  Makosch.as  Mr.  Hopkins's  paper  calls  him. 
The  season  opens  with  "II  Trovatore"  this  evening, 
to  be  followed  by  "Fidelio"  on  Tuesday,  and"Kobert 
le  Diabic"  on  Wednesday.  Mme.  La  Grange,  Brig- 
noli, and  Mme.  States  are  to  bo  principal  stars,  while 
there  arc  whispers  of  Miss  Kellogg  later  in  the  week. 
Seven  performances  will  constitute  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Theo.  Thomas  commences  his  Symphony 
Soirees  on  Dec.  12th.  Last  winter  these  Soirees  were 
given  at  a  loss,  I  am  told,  of  something  like  S500. 

"Oh  it  i,i  pitiful, 
In  a  whole  city  full 
Taste  there  i.s  none." 

Or  at  least  there  is  not  enough  to  enable  Mr.  T.  to 
to  pay  his  expenses.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  lie 
goes  nobly  on  in  his  good  work  and  nicrits  the  thanks 
and  Dioitei/  of  all  lovers  of  true  Art. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Haner,  assisted  by  Mme.  La  Grange,  W. 
J.  Hill,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Mr.  Eben  and  Mr.  Colby, 
gave  a  concert  on  Thnrsd.iy  evening,  in  Steinway 
Hall.  ,Mr.  H,  is  an  "American  pianist"  who  has 
been  stn(lying  in  Europe  for  some  years. 

Mr.  H.  was  afllicied  with  that  peculiar  condition 
of  nervousness  technically  known  at  "stage  fright," 
and  consequently  did  not,  probably  ,do  himself  justice. 
He  has  some  ability,  and  with  several  years  of  thor- 
ough practice  might  achieve  notable  results.  As  it 
is,  however,  his  playing  is  somewhat  crude  and 
heavy,  and  his  touch  is  not  excellent.  Mr.  Haner 
played  two  compositions,  which  exhibited  no  particu- 
lar originality,  and  it  is  manifest  that  composition  is 
not  his  forte.  The  assisting  artists  added  somewhat 
to  the  interest  of  the  concert,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
course,  gave  us  the  inevitable  "Wm.  Tell." 

The  Arion  Society   gave   a   capital  entertainment 

at  the  same  hall  on  Saturday.     I  quote  the   principal 

numbers  of  the  excellent  programme  : 

Overture,  Medea Bargiel. 

Allegro  de  Concert   .  . Biizzini. 

W.  Kopta. 

231  P.«alm a , F.  Schubert. 

Polonaise,  op.  22 Chopin. 

S.  B.  .Mill.i. 
Overture,  Leonore Beethoven. 

Mr.  Kopta  played  the  attractive  Allegro  in  a  very 
easy,  fluent  style  and  his  double  note  passages  were 
artistically  done.  His  tone  is,  unfortunately,  a 
little  thin,  but  his  execution  and  expression  are 
artistic  and  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Mills  was  at  his  best  in  the   superb  Polonaise, 
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nnd  his  charming  treatment  of  tho  Andante  Spianato 
was  most  enjoyable  ;  just  enough  abandon,  just 
enough  expression,  everything  arouralely  balanced, 
and  tho  whole  ably  executed.  I  have  never  heard 
tho  Andante  so  well  played,  and  I  desire  to  record 
the  fact  that  Mr.  M's  playing  moivd  mo  for  almost 
the  first  lime.  My /i«zrf  almost  always  admires  his 
ability,  but  my  heart  is  rarely  touched.  Tho  Chopin 
Polonniaa  was  played  by  Mr.  Mills — not — Mr.  ifitis 
played  tho  Chopin  I'olonaise.  Mr.  M's  individuali- 
ty was — asitshould  have  been — subordinate  to  tliat 
of  the  composer. 

The  orchestra   played  fairly,   except  in   the   short 
prelude  to  tho  Polonaise,  and  that  was  shocking,     t. 


\\%\t  Jkoab, 


Music  in  Leipsic. 

The    GF,wANi>ii\i'g     Conckuts — Tiik     Sisgeru 

AND    CONDtlCTOBS — NeW  WoHKS  —  TlIE    MlSIC 

Halls,  &c. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post.] 

Lripsic,  October  12,  1868. 

The  event  of  the  last  week  in  musical  circles  was 
(ho  opening  of  the  Gewandliaus  concerts.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  an  orciiestra 
whose  reputation  is  already  worldwide.  To  sav 
that  every  piece  was  rciuiercd  with  a  precision  and 
delicacy  which  left  nohing  to  bo  wished  for,  will  give 
to  one  who  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  listener 
hut  a  slight  idea  of  tlie  womlcrful  beauty  of  the  whole 
performance.  The  infiriilo  exactness  and  variety  of 
shading  of  tho  violins  far  exceeded  anvthing  that  I 
had  imagined  possible— partly  owing,  I  am  tohl,  to 
tlio  fact  that  tho  loader  was  Concerlmeister  David, 
whose  prosence  has  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
violinists. 

The  concirt  opened  with  Cheruliini's  overture  to 
"  Anacrccin."  This  master,  |tliough  belonging  un- 
doubtedly to  the  old  school  of  music,  will  be  one  of 
the  last  lo  be  put  in  the  shade  to  mako  room  for 
younger  ones.  All  true  lovers  ol  the  art  will  always 
rejoice  in  his  sound,  pure  style,  as  did  Beethoven 
himself  in  his  time.  The  other  orchestral  piece  was 
lieethoven's  Sevcnlh  Symphnny,  which  was  loudlv 
applauded,  showing  that  he  will  ever  be  tho  favorite 
with  an  appreciating  public.  At  different  periods 
thc|/ci/i;ii  of  this  symphony  wore  changed  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  so  that  much  lieen.se  is  permitted  as 
reganls  the  rendering  of  it.  The  i-ivare  of  the  first 
movement  was  played  a  trillc  more  slowly  under 
Capflllnicister  licineckc's  direction  than  I  have  hith- 
erto heard  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  owing  to  this 
change  that  so  many  new  beauties  were  revealed  in 
a  composition  which  I  had  always  considered  before 
as  perfect. 

Madame  Teschka-Lentner  delighted  the  audience 
with  two  arias  that  wc  seldom  have  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  :  /'.■  stilte  Xiu-lu  entwicht,  from  Spohr's 
"Faust;"  and  Er  (/ehl ;  er  hart  mirli  mrlu,  from 
Weber's  "  Sylvsna."  It  seems  to  be  rather  from  the 
unfinished  text  of  these  operas,  than  from  want  of 
beauty  in  the  music,  that  they  have  never  been  fav- 
orites with  the  public.  At  its  first  productiou  in 
Berlin,  ISU,  "  Sylvana  "  failed  to  meet  with  any 
favor. 

The  text  of  "  Faust  "  has  little  in  common  with 
Goethe's  poem,  except  the  mere  names  of  the  char- 
acters, 'rhe  very  trifling  character  of  tho  libretto 
has  somewhat  blinded  the  Germans  to  tho  pleasing 
character  of  the  music,  and  it  is  very  siddoni  given. 

Madame  Leutner  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Leip- 
sic opera  going  public,  and  they  are  already  la- 
menting that  she  is  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  them'.  It 
wdl  bo  diflicult  to  find  in  Germany  another  singer 
wlio  unites  so  much  artistic  feeling  with  such  perfect 
execution.  She  must  have  felt  that  she  was  gather- 
ing fresh  laurels  on  Thursday  evening,  to  take  with 
her  as  mcmontoes  of  the  appreciatimi  of  the  public 
hero,  when  she  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  and 
was  BO  generously  applauded  and  recalled  at  the 
Gowandhaus  by  probably  the  most  critical  audience 
in  nil  Gcrmanv. 

Concertineister  David,  so  long  celebrated  as  leader, 
compo.ser  and  virtuoso,  and  so  intimately  associated 
for  years  with  Mendelssohn,  treated  us  to  two  novel- 
ties, viz.  :  Concerto  for  violin,  op.  26.  by  Max  Bruch, 
and  Concertstuck  for  violin,  op.  20,  by  CamiUe  Saint 
SuL'ns. 

Max  Bruch  (CnpcUmeisler  at  Sondershausen), 
though  still  very  young,  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  best  composers  in  Germany,  and  his  "  Loreley  " 
aud    other  works    have  awakened    a  lively  interest 


among  artists  hero.  In  this  concerto  he  shows  an 
independence  of  conception,  great  clearness  of  ex- 
pression and  exquisite  instrumentation.  Although 
the  composition  of  Saint  Siiens  exhibits  hardly  as 
much  talent  as  the  concerto  jus!  spoken  of,  it  is  still 
full  of  fine  harmonic  comidnation,  and  artists  here 
consider  that  he  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  as 
composer. 

It  is  indeed  a  gratifying  recognition  of  talent,  that 
such  a  renowneil  artist  as  David  considered  the 
composition  worthy  of  being  brought  out  in  the 
Gowandhaus.  This  building,  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  concerts,  was  built  in  1740,  bv 
Schmiedlein.  It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  c>ld 
(Jewandhans,  but  since  living  here,  where  so  manv 
buildings  have  been  standing  for  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  this  one  seems  to  belong  among  the  modern 
ones.  It  extends  from  the  Xenmarkt  to  the  Univcr- 
sitats  street,  and  is  four  stories  high  ;  with  its  dingy 
black  walls,  antl  all  the  lower  windows  covered  with 
iron  grating,  it  might  readily  bo  mistaken  for  a 
prison,  nnd  certainly  does  not  suggest  anvthing  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts.  Nevertheless,  the  mer- 
chants conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  artistic  with 
the  practical,  and  built  a  little  concert  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  it.  The  merchant  Zemiseh  was  the 
leader  in  establishing  the  concerts,  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  174.t,  and  have  fr(tin  the  first  been 
devoted  principally  to  tho  production  of  heavy, |'] 
classical  music.  There  was  more  enthusiasm  with  re- 
gard to  these  concerts,  and  for  music  in  general,  in 
Leipsic,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  than  at  any 
other  time. 

This  hall  will  scat  about  six  hundred  persons,  and 
two  thousand  more,  at  least,  wish  for  the  privilege 
of  a  scat,  and  wish  in  vain.  These  seats  are  held 
by  families,  and  considered  hereditary  property,  and 
are  so  zealously  gnanled  by  tbclr  owners  that  if  a 
family  give  up  their  right  to  seats  fir  a  season  the 
tickets  still  bear  their  name.  Several  reasons  are  al- 
Icgeil  for  the  stcaily  persistence  with  which  the  man- 
aijcrs  cling  to  this  old  hall,  instead  of  building  one 
that  shall  meet  the  demands  of  the  community. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  they  are  nnwillinc  to  give 
up  this  hall,  lest  some  other  orchestra  shotdd  take  it, 
nnd  with  it  the  name  of  Gewandhaus,  and  tho  pres- 
ent orchestra  lose  a  portion  of  its  prestige.  An- 
other reason  oflered  is,  that  In  this  hall  tho  acoustic 
properties  are  so  goorl  ;  but  certainly  as  skilful  ar- 
chitects cati  be  fotind  now  as  lived  a  centnry  aL;o. 

These  concerts  are  the  fashionable  reunions  of 
Leipsic,  and  tho  ladies  appear  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume. Their  toilettes  would  (|uitc  put  in  the  shade 
those  in  the  dress  circle  of  our  New  York  Academy. 

Adjoining  this  ball,  commnnicating  through  a 
small  door,  is  an  ante-room  containing  a  hundred  or 
more  seats,  where  "wo  outsiders"  are  allowed  to 
listen  to  this  muaic  without  even  a  distant  sight  of 
the  orchestra  or  the  privilcgeij  audience,  tho  little 
door  being  filled  with  the  happy  few  who  secured  the 
|dcasnre  of  stan  ling  here  by  being  present  on  the  in- 
st.'int  the  doors  were  opened. 

The  audience  listen  with  breathless  attention. 
Such  intense  silence,  so  long  continued,  was  remark- 
able In  spite  of  all  the  charms  of  life  in  Germany, 
it  is  very  diflicult  to  he  always  tolerant  of  the  con- 
servatism nnd  lack  of  enterprise  which  exist  hero, 
and  in  this  instance  I  almost  lost  my  temper  at  the 
absence  of  comfort  in  the  arrangements. 

Tho  Conservatorium  building  is  connected  with 
the  Gcwanrlhaus,  nnd  opens  on  the  coart.  Lessons 
for  tho  new  year  began  on  the  11th,  anil  the  stu- 
dents number  one  hundred  and  seventy.  There  have 
never  been  so  many  at  anv  time  since  Mendelssohn 
founded  the  institution,  in  184.').  A  new  professor 
is  added  to  tho  list  for  piano  and  harmony.  Dr. 
Paul,  an  artist  of  verv  high  position  hero.  The  va- 
cancy occasioned  bv  Ilauptmann's  death  has  never 
been  regularly  filled  until  now,  when  his  classes  aro 
given  to  Uichter. 

The  expense  of  living  here  is  so  much  less  than  in 
America,  that  I  am  astonished  more  students  of  mu- 
sic do  not  seek  this  town.  Besides  tho  instrnctions 
offered,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  hearing  the 
best  music,  and  from  time  to  time  the  most  renown- 
ed artists,  so  that  any  one  with  the  slightest  apti- 
tude for  music  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  a  sojourn  here. 

London. 

Crystal  Palace  Concert.?.  The  Times  (Oct. 
3! )  gives  the  following  report  of  the  first  five  con- 
certs : 

That  Mr.  Mnnns's  orchestra  plays  better  that  any 
other  concert  orchestra  in  England  is  by  this  time 
sufliciently  notorious ;  and — allowing  for  the  advan- 
tages the  continual  presence  of  the  nucleus  of  it,  that 
is  to  sav,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  proper, 
which  may   be    heard   practising   symphonies,    over- 


tures, &c.,  every  day  of  the  week,  indisputably  gives 
him — the  credit  is  mainly  his. 

Since  writing  about  these  concerts  we  have  heard 
much  that  is  old  and  good,  with  much  that  is  new, 
if  not  uniformly  good.  Wo  have  beard,  ftir  example, 
the  Eroiea,  perhaps,  without  excepting  even  the  col- 
ossal "No.  9,"  the  mightiest  of  Beethoven's  sympho- 
nies :  wo  have  had  the  two  movements  from  Schu- 
bert's projected  Symphony  in  B  minor  (a  Crystal 
Palace  discovery),  which  the  oftener  they  are  given 
the  more  deep  becomes  the  regret  that  a  work  so 
rich  in  promise  should  have  been  left  unfinished  ;  wo 
have  had  the  fiery  overture  which  Mendelssohn  wrote 
oft",  cutrente  ralumn,  for  Victor  Hugo's  play  of  /iuj/ 
/?/ft.s,  and  the  more  delicate  and  finely  knit  overture 
which  (in  18.')3),  displeased  with  an  overture 
upon  the  same  story  bv  Conradin  Kreutzcr,  he  com- 
posed for  the  '*Fair  MtlHf.i7ie  ;'*  and  we  have  had 
Beethoven's  incomparable  Corinlan — better  fitted  for 
the  play  of  Shakespeare  than  for  the  7\anrrsjnel  of 
H.  .1.  von  Collin.  These  were  among  the  old  things 
that  are  good.  Among  the  new  things  must  bo  reck- 
oned tho  music  to  tho  procession  of  the  "Mastersing- 
ers."  from  Herr  Wagner's  "comic"  opera,  recently 
brought  out  at  Munich  ;  a  concert-air  ("The  Sailor's 
Bride")  by  Herr  ■Johannes  Hagar.  composer  of  an 
oratorif)  called  Jolm  tite  Jinptist,  wliich  created  any- 
thing rather  than  a  lively  iinfirespion  when  inlrtjduc- 
ed  bv  Mr.  Hullah,  some  eight  years  ago,  at  what  was 
once  "St.  Martin's  Hall ;"  one  of  iht  entr'nrtrx  from 
/>er  Kihiiij  Maut'red,  an  opera  composed  liy  Herr 
Rcini-cke,  actual  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs at  Leipsic  ;  a  new  part  song  ("Echoes")  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  nnd  vet  another  fragment  from 
Mi'iidelssohn's  lyreUi,  which  was  combined  with  tho 
music  already  known  (including  the  ex(|uisite  "Ave 
Maria!")  from  that  unhappily  incomplete  0|iern.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  jiart  song,  which  is  pleasing  nnd  unaffect- 
ed, might  have  been  better  executed.  The  "V'int.ag- 
ers'  chorus."  from  Lcrehi,  instinct  witli  genuine  mel- 
ody nnd  cliaracterisiic  life,  was  unanimoasly  called 
for  again  ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  even  hap- 
pier had  it  been  jiossible  to  divide  the  singers  into 
two  dejiartinents  on  either  side  the  orchestra,  so  as  to 
realize  the  full  antiphonal  effect  designed  by  the  com- 
poser. It  is  consoling,  by  the  way,  lo  know  that 
there  exists  from  Mcndclssolin's  intended  opera  still 
another  piece  (a  march  and  chorus)  all  but  complete, 
for  a  speedy  hearing  of  which  we  may  safely  look  to 
those  who  direct  musical  matters  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. The  pieces  we  have  enumerated  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  programmes  of  the  second  and  third 
concerts  ;  and  from  them  we  may  single  out.  as  in 
evciv  way  remarkable,  the  performances  of  Bcetho- 
vcn'»  Kriiirit,  the  two  movements  from  Schubert's 
unfinished  symphony,  and  tho  overture  to  Coriuhri. 
TiiC  Mrlu^ine  of  Mendelssohn  (perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  overtures  to  piny  with  tho  ref|nisite  finish) 
we  have  heard  still  l)ctter  given  by  tho  Crystal  Pal- 
ace orchestra.  There  was  also  singing,  more  or  less 
attractive,  by  Mile.  Enecjuist.  who  did  her  utmost  for 
Herr  Hiiger''s,?.T/i<i.  Mme.  IJiidersdorfT,  who,  though 
indulgence  was  asked  for  her  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition, gave  great  efVect  to  the  trying  solos  in  /yirrUi, 
Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby  and  Nelson  Varley — besides 
a  very  admirable  performance  (A  Ernst's  fantitsia  on 
themes  from  Rossini's  (lle/lu,  by  our  young  and  gift- 
ed English  violinist,  Mr.  ('arrodus. 

The  progtamrae  of  the  fourth  concert,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  unpropiiious  weather,  drew  a  large  audi- 
ence on  Saturday,  was  as  follows  ; 

Ov^rtur«.  "I-e  Nozze  di  Fipnro" Mozart. 

Symphony.  No  3.  in  E  fint,  Op.  97 Schumann. 

Aria,  "In  iiie.«en  tieilgen  Ilallen Mozart. 

Aria.  "Itobprt  le  I>iable." Mp.yerbcKr, 

Koman/Ji.  ■'Nnllnda  te  bell'  Angelo Benedict 

Variations  from  Quartet  in  C Haydn 

Lied,  "Die  beiden  Creoadjpre" Sciiumanu, 

Valse.  "Nella  calma."  "Romeo  and  Juliet". .  .    .   fioonod 

Rallad,    "The  Pearl  Diver" Frank  Mori 

OTurture,  "MasaDiello" Auber. 

Though  in  all  probability  Mozart  never  heard  Iiis 
very  genial  and  animated  overture  ppiyed  so  fast,  it 
is  no  less  probable  that  he  never  heard  it  played  so 
well.  Every  delicate  nuance — as  the  French  express 
it  more  pointedly  than  we  can — was  attained  to  a 
wish  ;  and  ihe  cresccndos,  that  here  and  there  confsr 
so  much  piquancy  upon  certain  passages,  were  man- 
aged in  perfectiori.  Indeed,  if  the  Crystal  Palace  or- 
chestra does  anything  in  particular  better  than  any 
other  orchestra  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  it  is 
the  c;v.!on'^?<j.  or  gradual  increase  from  soft  to  loud, 
and  the  dimimienrlo,  or  gradual  decrease  from  loud  to 
soft.  Of  these  peculiarities  of  execution,  however, 
and  more  especially  of  the  last,  tho  overture  of  Moz- 
art, (which  was  e'nthusiastieally  encored,  and,  per- 
force, repeated)  presents  few  examples  when  com- 
pared with  the  symphony  of  Schumann,  which,  as 
Mr.  Manns  causes  it  to  be  delivered,  seems  in  a  great 
degree  made  np  of  them.  This  extraordinary  work, 
and  extraordinary  it  is  in  every  sense,  was  now  heard 
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for  tho  (irst  time  at  tlie  Crystal  Pal:i(?o.  li)oup:li  hy  no 
means  for  tlic  first  timn  in  Kn^Iiiini.  It  appears  to 
us,  in  some  respeeta,  llu;  host,  and,  in  others,  llio 
least,  nilmiriihlo  of  llio  four  symplionies  wliieli  its  as- 
pirinjj  eomposcr  ix^ve  to  the  art.  The  first  move- 
ment ("  Lfhhaft  ") — or  as  ttje  Italians  say,  "  Viimro") 
is,  perhaps,  on  tlic  whole,  fuller  of  l>cantirtil,  yet  only 
half  expressed  ideas  than  any  movement  from  his 
jien ;  tho  seeond  ( "  Srln- inthsiq"),  which,  like  the 
last,  was  meant  hv  Sehumann  to  assutno  a  popular 
cliarac'ter,  iri — in  s|»ito  of  eertiiin  traits  wherein  the 
wish  to  do  more  than  under  the  eirenmstanres  wouhl 
he  desirahio  beeomes  evident — as  frank,  strait^htfor- 
ward,  and  elearly  made  out  as  sueh  a  movement 
ought  to  he  ;  the  slow  movement  in  A  flat  that  fol- 
lows, and  the  "  Ft'iPiiirh,"  or  reliL''ious /r/r  music,  in- 
spired, as  Seliumann  liiniself  informs  us,  "  hy  the 
grand  e?i*emonial  of  tlir  installation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop as  Cardinal  in  the  ('athedral  of  C'ologne," 
coming  directly  after,  are  mueli  less  to  our  taste,  ex- 
hibiiin<r.  as  thev  do,  the  last  especially,  that  striving 
to  he  Heethoven,  without  llie  power  to  be  nnything 
like  TJeothoven,  whidi  is  so  frequent  a  eharacieristic 
of  Schumann  in  his  orchestral  writings.  In  the 
ihinle  we  can  see  very  little  more  than,  to  employ  a 
homely  simile,  "  much  bruit  and  little  fruit."  Nev- 
ertheless, criticism  set  aside,  all  those  wiio  are  mind- 
ed to  hear  and  iudiie  impartially  for  themselves,  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Manns  for  hrmging  forward  this 
svmpiionv  bv  a  master  the  opinions  about  whose  de- 
serts seem  likelv  to  dither  perpetually,  and  for  so 
Iriilv  careful  and  impressive  a  performance  of  it.  To 
conclude — it  was  listened  to  with  decorous  attention 
from  beginning  to  end,  each  movement  finding  its 
admirers  and  evoking  applause  more  or  less  hearty, 
the  seeond,  wliich  stands  in  the  place  of  Srherzo  and 
which  we  remember  being  encored  at  Signor  Arditi's 
concerts,  in  the  latp  Hpr  Majesty's  Theatre,  hearing 
away  the  palm.  The  Symphony  in  E  flat,  as  one  of 
the  maturest  examples  of  its  amiable  composer's 
genius,  should  be  heard  again  ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  variations  from  Haydn's  quartet,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  the  "  Austrian  ?Ivmn,"  which 
tradition  gives  also  to  Haydn,  was  performed  hy  all 
the  string  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Although 
this  and  other  movements  frotn  Haydn's  quartets 
have  been  played  after  the  same  fashion  at  the  fam- 
ous Conservatoire  concerts  in  Paris,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  precedent  is  a  good  one,  or  one  which  it  is 
advisable  to  accept  and  follow  ont  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Haydn  never  intended  anything  of  the  sort. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  symphonies  enough  for  the  or- 
chestra, not  more  than  about  a  fourth  of  which  have 
been  heard  from  since  his  time  ;  and  to  these  it 
would  b3  far  better  to  have  recourse.  Besides,  to 
he  minutely  critical,  there  an*  no  ilouhle-bassps  in 
Haydn's  quartets  ;  and  the  addition  of  donhle-bas- 
ees,  the  pitch  of  which  is  an  octave  lower  than  the 
violoncellos,  appears  to  us  unwarrantable  liberty. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  tlie  execution  was 
marvellously  precise  and  finished,  servinir  at  any 
rate,  to  show  that  all  the  fiddles,  big  and  little,  in 
Mr.  Manns's  orchestra,  are  riudit  good  fiddles,  eapa- 
I)Ie  of  plaving  *'  solo  "  if  required.  The  variations 
were  loudly  encored,  and  repeated  from  the  begin- 
ning. Had  Mr.  Manns  any  special  reason  for  put- 
ting Mozart  immediately  before  and  Haydn  almost 
immediately  after  Schumann  ?  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
Sclmmnnn. 

At  the  Gth  concert  to-day,  we  are  promised,  among 
otiier  thin'T«,  Havdn's  Surprisp  symphony,  the  over- 
tiiie  to  Der  Freisc/iiifz  and  (first  time)  Ferdinand 
Hiller's  Concert  overture  in  A.  together  with  violin 
polos  by  Herr-Sternberg  and  Madame  f)«born  Wil- 
liam«.  Meanwhile  an  entirely  unknown  Symphony 
by  Schubert  (No.  6,  in  C  major)  is  in  preparatiou, 
as  an  ante-Christmas  bonne  bouche. 


Jluigj)f  s  lournal  of  P«stt. 

BOSTON.  NOV.  31.    1868. 

Eossini. 

The  greatest  musical  genius,  and  in  his  way 
the  greatest  composer,  of  modern  Italy,  has  pass- 
cil  away  at  last.  As  a  creative  artist  lie  has  been 
dead  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  that  time 
he  has  liveil  in  I'ologna  and  Paris,  the  theme  of 
countless  anecdotes,  some  true,  some  silly, 
some  too  good  not  to  be  true,  an  indolent  volup- 
tuary, pleased  with  himself,  his  fame,  and  full  of 
hon-lwmmie  to  all,  flattered  and  himself  a  flatter- 


er, genial  and  liospilable  and  charming  no  doubt, 
but  never  once  in  all  his  life,  except  perliaps  in 
the  first  acts  of  William  Tell,  really  in  earnest. 
Next  to  Mozarts,  as  clear  an  instance  of  spon- 
taneous genius  as  ever  lived.  In  wealth  and 
beauty  of  melodic  inspirations,  in  perennial  fresh- 
ness of  invention  and  facibty  of  work  (except  as 
it  went  against  tlie  grain  of  so  indolent  a  nature), 
he  was  bejond  comparison  with  any  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  writers  who  have  come  alter  him  ; — 
Bellini,  in  his  more  earnestjbut  more  limited  way, 
ranking  the  next.  Rut  with  this  sovereignty  of 
talent  he  wa.s  still  a  trifler.  No  wonder  Beetho- 
ven said  of  him,  when  his  sensuous,  seductive 
strains  invaded  Vienna:  If  his  master  had  boxed 
his  ears  oftener,  he  might  have  made  a  great 
composer ! 

There  has  been  one  other  i/iral  Italian  compo- 
ser in  the  present  century, — Cherubini,who  died, 
also  in  Paris,  in  1842.  With  half  the  earnest- 
ness of  Cherubini,  what  would  not  Rossini,  with 
his  far  more  fertile  genius,  have  become  !  A  sig- 
nificant thing  of  both  of  them  is,  that  they  were 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  great  serious,  cen- 
tral current  of  German  music.  Cherubini  was 
absorbed  into  it  wholly  ;  Rossini  in  his  last  ope- 
ra, Tell,  composed  things  worthy  almost  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  later,  in  his  conversations  with  Fer- 
dinand Ililler,  reported  by  the  latter,  and  trans- 
lated some  years  since  in  this  Journal,  he  not 
only  deprecated  the  importance  attached  to  his 
Stnhat  Mater,  but  gave  in  his  allejiance  fully  to 
the  T>ii  mnjore!:  of  tlie  tone-world.  Bach,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  &c. ;  for  he  was  frank  and 
candid,  as  he  coulil  not  help   being  appreciative. 

— But  we  have  not  time  now  to  pursue  this 
theme.  Does  it  not  show  how  near  sreat  musi- 
cal genius  is  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  that  Ros- 
sini died  last  Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  thanks 
to  the  Atlantic  Cable,  every  leading  newspaper 
of  America  contained  a  biographical  obituary  ! 
We  give  place  to  two  of  them;  first  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  : 

The  createst  of  the  Italian  mii^in.Tl  composers, 
Gionrohino  Roieini,  dieil  on  Sainrdav  ln«t  nt  his  villa 
in  I'assy,  near  Paris.  His  health  had  heen  for  some 
time  dcclininc.  and  liis  death  was  expected,  owin;; 
to  his  irreat  age.  He  was  horn  at  Pessaro,  Fehniarv 
29th,  1792,  so  that  he  was  nearlv  seventv-seven  vcars 
old  ;  thoueh,  as  he  could  onlv  calculate  his  hirthday 
once  in  four  years,  he  had  the  hahit  of  playfully 
coiinlinff  his  years  hy  the  Leap  Years.  His  p.arent's 
were  strnlline  mnsicians,  and  he  hefran  his  musical 
career  with  them  as  a  child,  developini:  a  tine  ear  and 
voice,  which  led  to  his  beinjr  placed  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Bologna  for  n  thnroiigh  musical  education.  The 
AhbeMattei  was  his  instructor  there  in  composition. 
When  onlv  16  years  nf  age,  a  svninhonv  and  cantata, 
called  //  Pianto  fV Armonift,  was  played  at  Bologna; 
and  two  vears  later  his  first  opera  was  prodncetl  at 
tho  San-lMosl"  Theatre  in  Venice.  It  was  called  La 
Giimhiale  cli  Matrimonio,  was  in  only  one  act,  and  had 
but  moderate  success. 

Several  other  operas  afterwards  appeared,  hnt  the 
first  snccessful  one  was  the  IrK/anno  Felirr,  protlured 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He  wrote  manv 
others  in  his  youth,  the  most  snccessfnl  of  which  were 
7a:icrecll  and  L'ltalinna  in  Alr/m'a  in  1SI.3;  and  II 
Tnrco  in  Italia  in  18H.  His  other  greatest  operas 
were  produced  as  follows  :  II  Bnrbieir  di  Sn-lqlia 
and  Otelln,  1816  ;  Ceiierenlola  and  La  Gaz:n  Ladra, 
1S17;  HTns'e  in  Eqitto,  1818;  La  Dnnna  del  Laqo, 
1SI9;  Mitomrllo  Sernndo,  1820;  Semiramid,'.  182.1; 
f.c  Comte  d'Orif,  1828,  and  Guillaume  Till,  1829. 
The  two  last  named  were  written  for  the  Grand  Op- 
era of  Paris,  of  which  Rossini  was  maile  Director  hy 
Charles  X.  Since  the  production  of  (Inillaiime  Tell, 
its  author  has  written  no  operas,  and  the  only  impor- 
tant work  he  has  given  to  the  public  is  the  Staliat 
Mater,  produced  in  1841.  Some  vocal  pieces,  in- 
cluding the  exqnisite  hymns  known  as  Lji  Fvi,  L'Es- 
pAiiiice  and  La  Charili,  and  several  rather  unworthj 
compositions  for  state  occasions  in  Paris,  are  all  th.it 


the  genius  of  Itossini  lias  vouchsafed  to  give  to  the 
world  of  late  years. 

Souio  of  his  earlier  operas  were  written  for  the 
prima  donna  M'lle.  follirand,  whom  he  afterward 
married.  Hr;  separated  from  her,  and  after  her  death 
in  184.'),  Mme.  OlympePclissier,  who  had  lived  with 
him  as  his  wife,  assumed  his  name.  He  has  lived  in 
Paris  and  Passy  since  1  82.'),  sharing  with  the  veteran 
French  composer  Auher  (his  senior  hy  eight  years), 
the  homage  of  all  the  musical  pilgrims  to  the  French 
capital.  His  hospitiility  to  true  artists  and  his 
genial  humor  have  been  proverbial.  lie  has  seemed 
willing  to  let  his  reputation  rest  chiefly  on  his  Ciiil- 
lanme  Tell,  his  most  elaborate  work,  in  which  there 
was  a  hap[iy  blending  fif  the  German  and  Italian 
styles.  Its  production  was  like  the  founding  of  a 
new  school,  of  which  Meyerbeer  immediately  became 
a  zealous  disciple.  In  latter  years  Gounod  and 
others  of  the  French  composers  have  followed  in  the 
same  style.  It  is  understood  that  Rossini  leaves 
many  unpublished  musical  works,  which  may  prob- 
ably be  given  to  the  world  by  bis  executors.  His 
death  will  doubtless  be  the  occasion  of  many  solem- 
nities in  Paris  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  his 
works  are  known. 

There  is  too  much  truth,  though,  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Dana's  New  York  Stm  : 

He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  genius,  a  man  also 
of  prodigious  indolence.  God  gave  him  the  greatest 
talent  vouclisafeil  to  any  lyric  composer  of  this  gen- 
eration, anil  for  thirty-eight  years  he  has  hid  that 
talent  and  denied  the  world  all  fruits  therefrom.  He 
was  a  gourmand  and  a  voluptuary.  His  years  were 
spent  in  ministering  to  his  own  vanity  and  his  own 
bodily  comfort,  mostly  that  of  his  p.alate.  When 
he  WHS  young  and  poor  he  worked,  never  consecu- 
tively or  faithfully,  but  mostly  on  emergencies. 
Having  an  ojiera  to  compose,  and  six  weeks  in  which 
to  compose  it,  he  passed  four  of  them  in  idleness,  and 
then  by  the  aid  of  his  fertile  genius  did  the  work  in 
the  rernaining  two.  His  ideas  flowed  with  an  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  He  asked  only  for  pen,  paper,  and 
a  fit  libretto,  and,  these  before  him,  never  hesitated 
for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  should  write.  He  would 
compose  in  bed,  and  so  incredible  was  his  laziness, 
and  so  great  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  that  when 
a  fine  duet  that  he  was  writing,  and  had  almost  fin- 
ished, slipped  off  the  bed  and  beyond  his  reach,  rath- 
er than  get  up  for  it,  he  took  another  sheet  and  com- 
posed another  duet  entirely  different  from  the  first. 
At  the  age  of  ihirty-five,  at  the  very  crown  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  ripeness  and  fullness  of  his  great 
powers,  he  suddenly  broke  oft' work,  threw  down  his 
pen,  snd  gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and  ease. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  composed  thirtv-eight  op- 
eras and  some  minor  works.  Most  of  them  have 
fallen  into  oblivion  ;  the  names  only  are  remember- 
ed. The  unpublished  scores  are  in  the  libraries  of 
the  opera  houses  scattered  over  Italy. 

The  lack  in  Rossini's  character  was  conscience. 
He  was  not  only  not  conscientious  in  what  he  did, 
but  be  was  not  even  serious  for  the  most  part.  As 
the  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  called  for  neither  conscien- 
tiousness nor  seriousness,  only  for  genius  in.?musical 
composition,  he  was  in  it  absolutely  snccessful.  It 
stands  first  and  foremost  of  all  the  comic  operas  ever 
written.  As  the  "  Stabat  Mater  " — most  touching, 
sad,  and  beautiful  of  the  noble  hymns  of  the  Roman 
Church — called  for  deep  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  a 
devotional  and  conscientious  treatment  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  feeling  that  pervades  the  words, 
and  as  Uossini  had  not  these  to  give,  we  find  the 
emotions  of  the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  expressed  in  strains  of  meretricious  beauty  per- 
fectly at  variance  with,  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The 
Madonna  is  simply  theatrical,  a  stage  Madonna 
tricked  out  with  half  serious  arias  and  concerted 
pieces.  Rossini  himself  was  ashamed  subsequently 
of  his  own  levity.  We  are  not  now  denying  the 
beauty  of  the  music  ;  that,  of  course,  is  beyond  tjues- 
tion.  '  AVe  refer  to  it  simply  to  illustrate  our  con- 
viction that  the  composer  did  not  usually  work  seri- 
ously, or  in  a  manner  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which,  had  he  chosen, 
he  might  have  won.  Sometimes,  however,  he  threw 
his  real  soul  into  the  work.  In  "  William  Tell," 
his  last  oper.i,  he  fairly  showed  that  great  things 
were  possible  to  him,  and  serious  things.  Alas  for 
the  lovers  of  music,  and  for  his  own  reputation  with 
posterity,  that  having  once  risen  to  this  height  he 
should  have  thrown  himself  down  in  supine  sloth, 
and  that  the  world  should  have  at  last  to  confess 
that  in  his  death  it  met  no  loss. 


Music  at  Home. 


Symphony  Concekts.     A  more  worthy  and  im- 
pressive opening  of  another  noble  series  (the  fourth), 
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than  the  conceit  of  Thursday  Afternoon,  Nov.  12, 
coulil  harJIv  have  been  desired.  Expectation,  nour- 
ished .and  assured  by  tliree  steadily  improving  sea- 
sons, was  at  the  height.  Very  nearly  1500  season 
tickets  to  the  ten  concerts  had  been  eagerly  taken,  to 
1300  of  last  winter.  All  were  puncluiilly  in  their 
seats,  and  the  Music  Hall  revealed  few  empty  places. 
Nor  does  increase  of  niinibers  seem  at  all  to  let  down 
or  unsettle  the  lone  of  nniNical  good  behavior  ;  it  is 
still  the  best  listening  crowd  that  can  be  found  ;  man- 
ners well  up  to  concert  pitch  ;  "expressive  silence" 
everywhere  ;  less  of  coming  in  late,  or  shifiing  about, 
far  less  of  going  out  early,  than  ever  before  ;  quality 
keeps  up  with  i|uantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  or- 
chestra appeared  in  fuller  proportions  and  in  better 
trim.  Organization  has  done  its  work  there  ;  a  com- 
mon pride  and  jjleasnre  in  the  noble  music  animates 
them.  There  were  just  fi'2  instruments  ;  12  first  vio- 
lins, headed  by  Schultze,  including  the  brothers  Lis- 
tcmann — a  great  accession  ;  10  second  violins  ;  9 
violas;  6  violoncellos;  7  double  basses;  18  wind  in- 
struments. 

The  very  first  strong  chords  of  Reethoven's  grand 
and  really  religious  Overture,  in  C,  op.  24,  called  the 
"Dedication  of  the  House,"  made  the  rich  sonoritv  of 
the  full  orchestra  felt  at  once.  And  througliout  the 
concert  the  euRcmhh'  was  satisfying  bevond  anv  past 
experience  hero  except  the  great  Festival  in  May. 
That  overture,  though  written  for  the  opening  of  a 
theatre,  was  truly  a  sublime  and  (it  "inaiiguriition" 
(we  may  use  the  abused  word  for  once)  of  a  season  of 
concerts  of  so  high  an  aim.  The  two  excellent  bas- 
soons did  their  running  pascngo  near  the  beginning 
finely,  and  were  not  as  usual  quite  obscured  by  ibo 
noonday  blaze  of  trumpets ;  the  horns  and  all  the 
wind  band,  in  their  individualities,  were  as  nice  and 
true  as  one  could  hope;  the  violins  keen,  fine  and 
searching,  the  middle  strings  warm  ami  rich,  the 
basses  round  and  massive  :  the  intentions  of  the  mu- 
sic were  in  the  main  brought  out  significantly;  both 
stately  prelude,  deep  and  tender  places  that  recalled 
the  Lrnu'tru,  and  finally  the  swit't,  emphatic,  nervous 
Handclian  fugue,  in  wfiich  all  the  voices  work  them- 
selves up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  cer- 
tainly creditable  to  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Eicii- 
HERO,  considering  the  very  short  time  he  liSd  had  to 
establish  a  fair  understanding  between  himself  and 
the  musicians ;  against  him  was  the  wanfof  routine 
and  therefore  some  nervousness  ;  but  for  bim,  mani- 
fest in  this,  and  still  more  in  the  Symphony,  a  fine 
musical  jiereeplion,  a  vitalizing  earnestness  anil  real 
feeling  of  the  music. 

We  can  truly  say,  and  we  believe  it  was  the  gen- 
ernl  feeling,  that  never  before  have  we  enjoyed  the 
y.n)irn  so  keenly.  For  the  first  time,  that  only  one 
of  the  Heethoven  Symphonies  reallv  made  its  mi\rk 
in  Roston.  The  whole  audience  felt  it,  felt  its  unily 
and  grandeur,  felt  the  }ifl  of  its  great  thoughts  and 
rliytbm.  The  rendering  was  unequal,  to  be  sure.  In 
the  finale  of  the  ilarcia  funehre.,  despite  iho  earnestly 
bespeaking  gestures  of  the  Conductor, some  of  the  in- 
struments balked  and  tbe.soft.short  chords  were  blurr- 
ed. But  the  low  multitudinous  murmur  of  the  Scher- 
zo, exciting, as  of  crowds  on  the  eve  of  n  glorious  rev- 
olution, and  the  breezy  proclamation  6f  the  four  horns 
in  the  Trio,  told  significantly.  Best  of  all,  the  last 
movement,  with  its  variations, — (we  heard  it  likened 
to  the  dropping  of  a  few  seeds  in  the  ground — the 
theme — and  the  springing  up  and  spreading  in  the 
variations  to  a  giant  tree), was  indeed  superbly  played. 

After  this  stately  introduction  a  short  ten  minutes 
rest,  and  then  the  radiant  face  and  form  of  Miss 
Ar.iDt:  Topp,  surer  than  she  knew  of  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  orchestra 
w;is  hardly  as  happy  in  the  accompaniment  of  Cho- 
pin's K-minur  Conccrlo,  as  in  the  purely  orchestral 
pieces, — short  time  for  rehearsal  was  the  only  reason  ; 
but  she  phiyed  it  w(jnderfully  well  ;  a  little  stiffly  in 
the  l)eginning  peiiiaps,  from  nervousness,  creditable 
to  her  musical  feeling  ;  but  that  soon  wore  off.  The 
delicate  Romance  was  exquisitely  breathed   upon  the 


the  canvas,  and  that  most  bright,  vivacious,  piquant, 
thoroughly  healthy  Rondo  finale  was  irresistible. 
Chopin  is  sometimes  sickly,  but  not  here  ;  a  glorious 
composition  from  first  to  last,  so  interesting  at  every 
point  that  you  scarcely  think  of  its  swift,  bewildering 
intricacies-thanks  to  the  three  fine|rendcrings  we  have 
bad  of  it  within  a  twelve  month  ! — The  ever  welcome 
Overture  to  Oberon  closed  the  concert  wilh  great  spirit. 
The  second  concert  will  be  next  Friday,  Thursday 
being  Thanksgiving.  Then  Mr.  ZEnitAiiN  will  be 
welcomed  back  to  his  Conductor's  post.  He  arrived 
home  in  time  to  be  a  jdeased  listener  last  time.  The 
programme  stands  thus  :  Mendelssohn's  Reforma- 
tion Symphony  (second  time  in  Boston)  ;  the  great 
soprano  Scena  and  Aria  from  "Fidelio,"  in  which 
Miss  Anna  .S.  Wiiitten  will  make  her  first  public 
appearance  since  her  studies  abroad  ;  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's Overture  :  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  the  pendant 
to  his  "Naiads, "(first  time.) — Part  II.  Haydn's  Mili- 
tary Symphony  (first  time  hero  for  many  years) ; 
Songs  by  Mozart  and  Mendelssolin  ;  Weber's  "Ju- 
bilee" overture. 

The  two  IvEi.i.onr,  Concerts,  a  fortnight  ngo,wer« 
personal  ovations,  for  the  young  prima  donna  always 
had  her  host  of  admirers,  liere  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
reports  of  her  successes  in  the  London  operas  have 
lifted  her,  we  dnre  not  guess  iiow  liigh,  in  iheir  imag- 
ination. We  heard  the  first  concert,  which  bad  all 
the  faults  of  concerts  in  which  the  person  passes  for 
all.  the  music  for  n  secondary  matter.  That  is,  it 
was  of  medlev  composition  (iiggregalion,  rather)  ; 
there  were  intolerable  waiiing.s  anil  delays  in  it,  and 
still  more  intolerable  encores  ;  and  there  were  things 
given  in  answer  to  encores,  which  savored  of  clap- 
trap and  courting  of  cheap  adulation.  "Sweet  Home," 
for  instance,  might  do,  rarely,  for  a  great  Queen  of 
Song  to  indulge  an  audience  with  ;  fiir  an  absolute 
sovereign  can  condescend  to  such  familiarity  with  the 
ilear  people,  just  as  the  Russian  serfs  might  call  their 
Empress  Miiltrrrlirn  (to  use  the  (lerman  of  .Tanau- 
scbek's  play)  ;  but  it  docs  sound  affected  in  anybody 
less  ;  tlinugh  in  this  case  it  was  simply  and  wi-11 
sung.  Anil  that  kissing  song,  wlicre  the  little  lips 
went  out  and  about  to  all  the  audience,  was  in  bad 
taste. 

Miss  Kellogg  returns  to  us  the  same  as  ever,  onlv 
a  little  healthier  in  appearance  ;  with  the  air  of  sell'- 
consciousness  exaggerated  and  with  elaborate  con- 
fortnitv  in  make-up  to  the  Inst  bad  extremity  of  fa-^h- 
ion,  which  to  an  artist  should  be  vulgar.  The 
spriglitline-s  of  manner,  the  tbousiind  little  personal 
appeals  and  coipictrics.  charming  to  many,  are  still 
hers.  The  voice  too  is  essentially  the  same,  only 
less  worn  than  when  we  heard  her  last,  and  her  exe- 
cution facile,  finished,  graceful  as  of  old,  jierhaps 
even  more  so.  She  is  full  of  cleverness,  no  otie  can 
(piestion  ;  a  very  accomplished  singer,  though  it  does 
tiot  seem  to  be  in  her  nature  ever  to  become  a  f/r^af 
one.  Her  best  cfibrt  that  evening  was  Mozart's"!'.-/ 
t'lif  snprte.*'  The  iluet  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 
"Hamlet,"  with  the  baritou".  SIl'.  rKTitii.i.I,  was  in- 
teresting, anil  the  Uninrn  and  Jrtlitt  waltz  of  (lOUUod 
brilliant  and  decidedly  in  character. 

Kefreshingly  natural  and  charming,  both  in  dress 
and  look  and  luanner,  was  the  apitearancc  of  Miss 
Tciri',  who  played  two  things  by  Liszt  :  bis  Eluilf 
on  I'aganini's  (^intjinnrllti S\\\i\\  the  "  f!iii>inm-rciijfn" 
for  encore, )and  the  fiist  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  as  she 
otily  plays  thcin.  Herr  Wknzf.i,  Koi'TA  showed 
him-elf  a  very  skilful  virtuoso  of  the  violin,  in  pieces 
by  Vieuxtcmps  and  I'aganini ;  tone  fine  anil  slender, 
hut  pure  ;  execution  finished  :  fond  of  extravag.inees. 
Herr  Lotti,  with  sweet,  small  German  tenor  voice, 
sang  AiUhiidi:  tastefully,  oidy  too  slow  in  the  last 
part,  besides  a  song  and  duet  from  Martlnt.  Si<r. 
PLTRiLI.t  is  a  fair  baritone.  The  conceit  closed  with 
the  familiar  trio  from  Verdi's  Alliln. 

Miss  Kellogg  returns,  with  the  same  assistants,  to 
give  two  more  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  tonight 
and  to-morrow  night. 

Oratorio  begins  next  week.  In  successive  days 
after  the  Symphony  Concert,  we  are  to  have  Jtulas 
^ftt<■t■^tf|{rn^  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I'Vi/ah  on  Siin- 
dav.  Mr.  Zerraiin  is  on  hand  to  conduct,  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  chorus  is  strong  in  numbers,  full 
of  zeal,  and  has  been  well  drilled  by  Mr.  Lang,  who 
will  be  at  the  Organ.  Several  new  singers  will  lend 
interest.     In  Jiu/ns,  Miss  Anna  Grangi:r,    who  di- 


vides the  soprano  solo  with  Miss  Hoitston,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Barrv  (formerly  Mrs.  Gary),  takes  the  contralto, 
Mr.  James  Whitney  tlie  tenor,  and  Mr,  II.Wii.de 
(new  comparatively)  the  bass.  In  Elijnh,  besides  Miss 
Houston.  Miss  L.  Si.  Gates  will  make  a  first  ajipear- 
ance  ns  soprano  ;  contralto.  Mrs.  Barry  ;  tenor.  Mr. 
W.M..I.  WiNi'ii.  who  is  siiid  to  have  greatly  improv- 
ed ;  basses.  Mr.  J.  V  Winch,  for  tliefirst  time  as  Eli- 
jah, and  Mr.  II.  Wildc.     A   full  orchestra  of  course. 

Mrs.  Ronn,  whose  card  appears  in  this  paper,  is 
an  English  lady  of  character  and  culture,  the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  professor  and  man  of  science  in 
New  Brunswick.  ,Shc  brings  unquestioned  refer- 
ences, and  we  trust  will  readily  find  occupation  both 
lis  an  organist  in  some  church,  being  triiincd  in  the 
English  service,  and    as  a  teacher  of   the  piano  forte. 

Baltimore. — The  Messrs.  Chiekering  &  Sons, 
with  characteristic  liberality  and  zeal  for  musical  cul- 
ture, have  presented  one  of  their  noble  Grand  Pianos 
to  the  "Academy  of  Music  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore," — the  new  institution  over 
which  our  townsman,  Mr  Southard,  has  been  called 
to  preside.  The  Baltimore  .-l/iicnrioi  which  jiublishes 
the  correspondence  between  the  .Messrs.  ('bickering 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  also  speaks  well  of 
the  progress  which  Mr.  Southard  has  already  made 
in  drilling  an  orchestra  for  the  winter  concertb-. 

Philadelphia. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
awakening  interest  in  classical  music  in  the  old  Qua- 
ker city.  Not  content  with  all  those  fine  Chamber 
Concerts,  and  the  Orchestral  entertainments  half 
classical,  half  popular,  the  musie  lovers  there  have 
.set  to  work  in  earnest  to  establish  something  solid 
and  permanent,  like  our  own  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  ihdhiin  says  : 

We  have  alluded  already  to  the  fact  that  a  move- 
ment was  on  foot  to  establish  a  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty in  this  city,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
cfi"orts  of  our  best  musicians  in  this  direction  have 
been  crowned  with  success. 

The  Philliarmoiiic  .Society  has  been  inaugurated 
in  necordance  with  the  oft  expressed  wishes  of  lead- 
ing connoisseurs  and  |irol'c~sors,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Musical  As^oeijilion  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
name  in  New  York  and  London.  Its  primary  ob- 
ject will  lie  the  dissemination  of  pure  taste,  tlirough 
stated  performances  of  the  very  highest  order  of  com- 
positions, vocal  and  instrumental  ;  nor  will  its  efTorts 
for  the  elevation  of  Philadelphia's  musical  prestige 
ever  he  relaxed.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  fiiiir  concerts  at  the  Aeadeinv  of  .Music,  and 
three  rehenrs.-.ls  before  each  concert  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  with  a  highly  drilled  and  well  appointed  or- 
chestra of  not  le-s  than  fifty  each  season,  on  the 
terms  elsewhere  set  forth  :  and  to  intersperse  the  con- 
certed music  with  brilliant  solos  by  first  class  artists 
both  vocal  and  iustriiiiiental. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday.  .Iiuiuary  Hi,  ISC'.I,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

S.vmplinn.T  IQ  A.    Op,  t.7      Four  movements.  .Beethoren. 
Orctie.^tra. 

Orpftiire,  "I.urline". \V.  y,  tVallare. 

Conrerto.  Violin.  Op,  t'A    K  minor.  (Three  moveoifnoi. 

Orchestral  .\ccoinp,) .Mendelnpohn. 

Mme    IVmiillii  I'rPO. 
Conrerto,  Piano,  Op,  21,  F  minor,     Larghetto  and    alle- 
gro vivace.     (Orelie.'-trH!  .\ccomp,) Ciinpin 

Mr   C.  II-  .laryis. 

Otorture,  "Jubilee". ^"oa  Weber, 

Condiietor.  "SIt.  W,  G.  Dietrich, 

The  first  Public  Rehearsal  will  take  jilace  on  Fri- 
day, Jiimiarv  1st,  1SG9,  at  .3  o'clock,  p.  .m.  at  Horti- 
cultural  Hall. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  thesoeietv 
Chas.  R.  Dodworth.  President;  V.  Von  Amsburjr, 
Vice  President ;  Ludwig  A.  Tschirner,  Treas. ;  C. 
A.  Braiin,  Librarian.  Directors — Charles  H,,Iarvis 
M.  H.  Cross.  H.  L-  Albrecbt,  Carl  Wolfsohn,  G. 
Mueller,  C.  Plageniann. 

The  third  orchestral  matinee  of  Messrs.  Sentz  & 
Hassler  gave  the  Philadelphians  a  first  hearing  of 
Mendelssohn's  "lieformntion  Symphony,"  who  ap- 
pear to  have  received  itwitli  indiscriminate,  unbound- 
ed admiration,  and  are  calling  for  «  repetition.  It 
was  preceded  by  Mehul's  overture  Xo  Joseph  ;  ICrnst's 
FJfqie,  played  by  W.  Stoll,  .Tr.  ;  and  a  Serenade  for 
Horn  and  Flute  ohbligato.  The  two  movements  of 
Schubert's  I'nfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  called 
forth  equal  enthusiasm  in  a  preceding  concert.  Moz- 
art's "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  the  great  feature  of 
the  fourth  matine'e  ;  followed  by  a  Strauss  Waltz,  a 
flambeau  dance  and  march,  and  the  debut  of  a  vio- 
loncellist, of  wdiich  the  Dulhiin  says: 
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The  most  attractive  of  those  afterpieces  was  the 
violoncello  solo  by  Mr.  Rudolph  llonTiijj;,  who  niailc 
his  (leliiit  in  I'hiladelphia  at  this  concert.  Mr.  Hen- 
nip;  pliiyoil  with  moBt  cxcjuisito  grace  and  feelinfj.and 
established  himself  at  onco  in  the  favor  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  in  destined  to  be  very  popular,  and  ho 
richly  deserves  to  he.  He  certainly  is  without  an 
ctjual  in  this  city  now,  and  we  (juestion  if  ho  has  ever 
had  a  superior  anionfj  our  resident  musicians.  His 
playinji  is  characteriy.cd  by  breailth  an<l  strength  of 
tone,  by  unusual  power  of  expiession,  by  delicacy 
anil  pathos,  ami  by  a  depth  of  passionate  feeling 
whicli  belong  only  to  a  gcnuino,  devoted  artist.  Mr. 
llennii;  will  play  at  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  concerts  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Another  of  these  nmtint'es  began  with  Haydn's 
"Surprise  Symphony,''  but,  as  if  alarmed  at  its  own 
boldness,  proceeded  to  fling  sops  to  Cerberus  in  the 
shape  of  a  Cornet  solo,  a  quadrille  from  La  GramU 
Durhesse,  (!),  &c. 

New  Yobk. — The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its 
first  public  rehearsal  on  the  I.'JtIi  inst.,  when  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  No.  3  "Eroica,"  "Berlioz's  "Sym- 
phonic Fantasii|ue,"  and  Gade's  overture  "Hamlet," 
were  performed — the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. 

During  the  coming  season  six  concerts  will  be 
given,  each  preceded  by  the  nsual  three  preliminary 
public  rehearsals.  The  following  orchestral  works 
will  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Berg- 
mann. 

SYMPHONIES. 

No.  1  in  C Beethoven. 

No.  3  "Eroicn,"  K  flat  Beethoven. 

Symphony.   Kb I!ayiin. 

No.  6   "Ileformation,  in  D" Mendelssohn. 

(First  time  by  the  Society). 

No  4,  D  minor Sebumann. 

Two  parts  from  unflninhed  Symphony Schubert- 

(Firat  time  by  the  Society). 

SYMI'HONIC    POEMS. 

"On  the  Mountain"  (Firist  time  in  .\merica) Liszt. 

"Ideale"  (  First  time  by  the  Society) Liszt 

Two  parts  from  '-Symphonie  Fantasique" Berlioz. 

The  nhole  Music  with  Choruses  and  Declamation  to 

'•Manfred"  (first  time) , Schumann. 

OVERTtJRES. 

"Htmlet"  (first  time  in  America) Gade. 

"Semiramide"  (first  time  in  America) t'atell. 

"Iphifreniil" Oluclt. 

"Lenore,"  No.  3 Beethoven. 

"Faust" Waener. 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  A  [first  time  in   America) Ililler. 

"Melusine" Mendelssohn. 

Three  parts  from  "Suite" Bach. 

f( First  time  by  the  Society). 

The  following  eminent  artists  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  assist  at  the  different  concerts  :  Mme. 
LaGrange,  Mme.  I'arepa  I\osa,  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, Mme.  Urso,  Herr  Ole  Bull  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
M.li-. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  the  distinguished  tragedian,  has 
consented  to  deliver  the soliloi|Hy  of  "Matifred,"  from 
Byron's  poem,  and  the  choral  parts  will  be  peiform- 
ed  by  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

For  the  rest,  it  would  seem  that  Offenbach  has  it 
all  his  own  way  in  New  York  ;  this  last  vulgar  fash- 
ion not  only  kills  the  chances  of  true  opera,  but  keeps 
all  other  music  in  abeyance.  Thus,  the  Eieninij  Post 
says  : 

It  is  confessed  in  musical  circles  that  the  season 
just  openeii  will  hardly  be  as  brilliant  as  some  of  its 
predecessors.  The  givers  of  concerts  are  timid  and 
dubious.  Fact'!  prove  that  the  public  prefers  the 
glittering  gaiety  of  the  C>pcra  Boufto  to  the  inore  se- 
date attractions  of  the  concert  room.  The  engage- 
ment books  of  the  leading  halls  show  that  they  are 
not  in  as  much  demand  this  winter  as  usual. 

Of  the  concerts  that  are  announced  'a  m.'ijority  are 
bv  local  musicians  and  musical  professors,  who  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  depend  for  patronage  upon  their 
personal  friends.  They  offer  programmes,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  attractive  to  tiie  general  public. 
At  Mr.  Haner's  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  this  even- 
ing, lor  instance,  Mme,  r.,a  Grange  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hill  will  sing,  ^Ir.  Kopta  will  play  the  violin,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  will  play  the  organ,  besides  the  piano- 
forte performances  of  the  beneficiary. 

On  Saturday  night  the  Arion  Vocal  Society  will 
give  their  annual  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  with 
their  full  chorus  and  an  orchestra  of  sixty,  under 
Carl  Ber'^mann.  Mr.  Candidus,  the  solo  tenor  of 
the  society,  will  sing  several  selections  which,  to  the 
musician,  will  be  interesting  from  their  immense  dif- 
ficultv.  Kopta  will  be  the  solo  violinist  and  Mills 
the  |iianist. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th,  there  will 
be  a  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  for  the  debut  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Markstcin,  a   little    girl    pianist  of  whose 


precocious  skill  marvellous  stories  arc  told.  She 
will  be  supported  by  other  jiorformers  of  ability. 

Next  Sunday  night  Ignatz  Pollak,  a  baritone  who 
has  been  fre(|ucntlv  heard  in  the  concert  room,  will 
give  a  concert  at  Steinway's,  where,  indeed,  all  the 
inusicul  cnl(^rtairiments  of  note — exccj>ting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts — will  take  pilace.  He  has  secur- 
ed the  assistance  of  Gazzaniga  to  sing,  Urso  to  phiy 
the  violin,  and  Hcndrichs,  the  German  tragedian,  to 
give  recitations.  The  combination  is  a  good  one, 
and  will  probably  bring  out  our  Teuton  citizens  in 
largo  force. 

A  concert  is  talked  of  for  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  late  Edmund  Kem- 
ack.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  a  concert  last  night, 
with  two  orchestras,  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music;  and  annouQces  a  similar  concert  in  Newark 
next  Tuesday  night. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Harmonic  Society  will  give 
the  usual  Christmas  performance  of  the  "Messiah" 
this  year,  though  no  special  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made,  Brooklyn  is  soon  to  have,  at  its  Acade- 
my of  Music,  a  performance  of  the  "Creation."  Miss 
Brainerd,  Mr.  Simpson  and  J.  U.  Thomas  having 
been  engaged  as  the  leading  singers. 

As  vet  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  no  announcements 
as  to  the  expected  series  of  oratorio  performances  at 
Steinway  Hall  ;  but  probably  later  in  the  season  the 
Harrisonian  oracle  will  speak.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  signs  of  renewed  vitality  in  the  two  leading 
choral  societies  of  this  city — the  Harmonic  and  the 
Mendelssohn  ;  hut  there  is  no  apparent  possibility  of 
the  fusion  of  these  two  respectable  but  limited  asso- 
ciations into  one  choral  society  which  would  be  wor- 
thy of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Maretzek's  plans  for  a  brief  opera  season  of 
one  short  week  would  lead  a  foreign  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  New  York  was  a  provincial  town,  only  oc- 
sionally  visited  by  operatic  artists.  His  company, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prima  donna  Ollini,  whose 
name  is  new  to  us,  shows  an  array  of  familiar  lyric 
performers,  who  will  attract  audiences  through  their 
merits  rather  than  their  novelty.  It  is  rumored  that 
if  Miss  Kellogg  joins  the  troupe  the  season  will  be 
prolonged,  and  that  Auber's  latest  opera,  "Un  Jour 
de  Bonheur,"  will  be  produced,  together  with  some- 
thing new  from  Flotow's  pen.  Next  week  Verdi, 
Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer  will  bo  the  reigning  com- 
posers, and  as  opera  will  be  given  on  alternate  nights 
in  Italian  and  German,  all  tastes  ought  to  be  grati- 
fied. Mrs.  States,  whose  powerful  voice  attracted 
favorable  comment  during  the  opening  season  at 
Pike's  Opera  House,  will  now  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Orlandini  takes  the 
place  of  first  baritone,  so  long  and  satisfactorily  held 
here  by  Signor  Bellini.  Hermanns  is  the  best  basso 
in  Maretzek's  troupe,  and  it  wouhl  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  a  better.  We  wish  for  Maretzek  every  pos- 
sible victory  in  his  forthcoming  skirmish  on  his  old 
battlefield. 

In  the  line  of  French  Bouffe  there  is  little  to  say 
that  is  new.  At  the  French  Theatre  Mr.  Grau  finds 
that  "Genevieve"  is  drawing  crowded  houses,  and 
that  among  his  singers  who  have  been  less  widelv 
noticed  than  the  leading  names,  Mme.  Guerretti  is 
attracting  special  attention,  fi'om  the  purity  of  her 
vocal  style  and  the  charming  quality  of  her  voice. 
This  lady  is  the  wife  of  Alard  the  violinist,  and  is  a 
treasure  that  adds  greatly  to  the  success  of  "Gene- 
vieve." The  serenade  of  the  first  act,  Kn  passnut 
sous  le  fenetre,  has  become  a  popular  melodic  favorite, 
and,  with  the  hunters'  quartet  and  the  Tyrolean  trio, 
is  the  most  admired  portion  of  the  opera. 

Mr.  Bateman's  troupe  are  giving  this  week  the 
"Belle  IIclcne"at  Pike's  Opera  Hon»e,  Tostee  night- 
ly securing  a  double  encore  in  the  Mart  Saijr.  Next 
week  the  "Barbe  Bleue"  will  be  revived,  with  Irma 
and  Aujac  in  their  original  characters.  OITenbach's 
"Perichole"  is  promised  at  this  establishment.  The 
opera  house  will  remain  intact,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  proprietorship  in  the  main  building.  Talk- 
ing of  opera  bcufTe,  we  may  add  here  that  the  Wor- 
rell sisters  expect  soon  to  bring  out  an  English  ver- 
sion of  "Barbe  Bleue"  at  the  New  York  Theatre. 

Charlestowjj,  Mass.  The  Adeerther,  of  our 
neighbor  city,  tells  u«,  what  hosts  of  musical  friends 
of  the  beneficiary  will  be  glad  to  know,  that : 

The  Concert  at  Union  Hall,  last  Friday  evening, 
complimentary  to  Miss  Noycs.  the  booker  of  Ditson, 
the  music  publisher,  Boston,  was  a  great  success,  the 
hall  being  crowded — the  andience  being  composed 
principally  of  Bostonians — and  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  whose  names  appeared  on  the  programme  ren- 
dered their  parts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  la- 
dies who  appeared  were  Miss  Addie  S.  Kvan  and 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Hall,  and  Messrs.  Barnabee,  W.  W.  Da- 
vis, G.  Gove,  J.  W.  Cheeney,  T.  P.  Ryder,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wallach. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Pio  Rondo.     (C'est  un  psltej.    3.  G  to  a. 

"  Gptifvieve."  40 
Pity  mo  !     (Bon  ermitcj  3.  G  to  g.        "  40 

The  RuJdy  Day  awakes.  (Tyrolicnne}.  3.  G  to  a.  40 

"  Gettei'ieve."  40 
Fiiir  Genevieve  with  oul)urn  hair.     {Couplets  de 

la  mbche.     3.    F  to  f.  "  Genevin^e."  30 

Duet  of  tlie  two  Men-at-arms.  3.  Fto^.         "         30 
Beneath  my  ladies' window.     2.     G  to  f/.     Sere- 
nade nnd  duet.  "Genevieve."  30 
Still    frt^m  "GeneTieTe,*'    which   contains   a  large 
DumbLT  of  agreeable  melodiea.     Tha  Pie  Rondo  is  one 
of  thp  greatest  f.ivorites--   The   second  is   the  comical 
flupplieation  tn  the  Hermit  of  the  RaTine.    The  third, 
a  verj  spirited  Tyrolean  trio.    The  fourth,  the  curious 
talo  of  the  change  of  color  in  the  lady^s   pretty   hair. 
The  firth,  the  Men-at-nrme  duet,  which   is  very  good, 
and,  in  the  opera,  supremely  funny,  and  the  pixth  the 
very  favorite  strenade.  which  cannot  fail  to  pleas*. 
The  Nobbiest  one  at  hist,     3.  D  toe.  Batchelder,  30 
The  Ladies.      Song  and  Cho.     2.     F  to  f. 

Porter.  30 
Old  Hats.     2.  E^  to  f.  Pralt.  30 

Sweet  Isiibellfi.     2.     D  toe.  Leghourne.  30 

Four  songs  of  that  kind  which  is  very  saleable, 
uniting  a  fair  amount  of  wit  and  humor  with  very 
wht8tle-able  nielndien,  "The  NobbieHt  one"  struts 
proudly  thrnugli  his  little  piece.  Not  po  the  heart- 
broken vender  of  old  hats,  who  lost  both  hii*  love  and 
hifl  money,  as  did  the  suitor  of  fair  Tflabella,  who 
flingH  hip  woes  in  double  rhyme.  '*The  Ladies"  is  a 
graceful  effusion  on  a  well  worn,  but  still  always  at- 
tractive subject. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.     3.     Hh  to  f. 

Miss  l^iiuhaii.  40 
Tennyson's  sweet  words  with  equally  sweet  muair. 

Let  this  brow  on  thy  l)Osom  reclining;.  3.  W>  to  g. 

F.  H.  Jcnks.  35 
Sentimental  and  pleasing. 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.  3.   A5  to  a  flat.   Blake.  35 
A  sole,  duet,  and   quartet,   with    beautiful   words, 
and  13  a  sweet,  consoling  sacred  piece. 

I  wouldn't  if  I  could.     2.     C  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Quite  a  bright  little  thing,  and  will  please. 

Instrumental. 

Wild  Wflve  Quickstep.     2.     FJ>.  Adams.  30 

Spirited  and  dashing,  like  a  wave. 

Gondollied.     3.     A.  Spindler.  35 

Has  the  crisp  elegance  characteristic  of  the  compo- 

Gendarmes  Polka.     3.     G.     "Genevieve." 

Arr.  by  Knight.  50 
Drogan  Schottische.  "  "         30 

Contain  a  few  bright  airs  from  the  Opera,  which 
seems  to  be  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  dancing 
tunes  set  to  music. 

Revue  Melodiquc.  Zampn.  4  lids.  4.  \Beyer.  75 
Good  arrangement  from  a  melodious  opera. 

Potpouri.     Don  Giovanni.     4.  Wds.   75 

A  capital  arrangement. 

Moonlight.  Polka  Redowa.  3.  Ah.  Welhnoti,  S5 
Pretty  music.     Pretty  title. 

Oberon.     Fant.  Brillante.     Op.  86.     5.     0. 

r,euf'iif/i.   75 
Verv  graceful,  with  plenty  of  cadenzas,  light'arpeg- 
gjos,  &c. 

Grand  l")uchesse  Quick&^tep.  For  Brass  Bands.  1.00 
Well-known  fiivorite. 

Flyin?  Trapeze.     For  Brass  Bands.  LOO 

Very  popular. 


ADBEETiATroNS  — Degrees  of  difilcuUy  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  flat,  &c  , 
A  pmall  Koman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  iti^ie  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  etaff. 


MnsiCBTMATL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music}.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies,  iiooks  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

(CoDtinued  from  p.ige  346). 

I. 

AN-Ai.Ysrs   OF   SOUND.   (Ciimpleled). 

It  is  necessary  to  distinfiuish  between  the  im- 
pression and  the  .•.Y'Hsa/iou  of  sound.  The  impres- 
sion results  from  the  .•ommunication  of  a  material 
movement  to  a  part  of  the  nervous  system;  tlio 
sensation  refers  tliis  movement  to  the  presen(,'0  of 
an  external  object.  The  first  is  entirely  passive, 
the  second  can  receive  an  education  more  or  less 
complete,  can  become  blunteii  or  refined  by  force 
of  will.  In  the  midst  of  a  concert  what  are  we 
interested  to  distinguish  ?  The  dilTerent  instru- 
ments, violin,  flute,  clarinet,  bass,  &e. ;  this  we 
soon  learn  to  do.  In  a  noisy  conversation,  it  is 
important  to  us  to  refer  the  voices  to  persons; 
liabit  renders  this  labor  easy  to  us;  but  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  us  to  recognize  sounds  of 
diflerent  origin,  it  is  of  no  use  to  analyze  a 
particular  sound  into  all  its  component  notes; 
such  analysis  would  only  bring  trouble  into  our 
sensibility.  If  we  hail  by  force  of  attention  ac- 
({uircd  the  privilege  of  decomposing  all  sounds, 
this  perpetual  division  would  ijrcwent  our  ]ier- 
ceiving  the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  as 
easily  as  we  do  by  hearing. 

The  manifold  impressions  made  upon  I  ho  ner- 
vous system  by  a  note  escorted  by  its  harmonic 
parasites  (overtones)  are  usually  blended  in  a 
single  sensation.  To  the  analysis  of  this  sensa- 
tion we  must  bring  a  very  great  attention,  a  cer- 
tain power  and  intensity  of  abstraction  to  delect 
in  it  the  diderent  impressions  that  compose  it; 
this  can  be  done,  however,  and  the  experiment 
is  as  interesting  to  the  [ihilosopher  as  to  the  jihys- 
icist.  Strike,  for  example.  Do  on  a  piano 
where  the  hammers  have  been  raised  so  as  to 
give  the  strings  full  freedom  :  listening  attentive- 
ly, you  will  not  be  slow  to  hear  two  upper  notes, 
scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  soon  growing 
more  distinct,  (namely,  the  Sol  of  the  octave 
above  and  the  ^Ii  of  the  double  octave).  These 
notes,  which  one  would  say  were  echoes,  answer 
to  vibrations  three  times,  live  times  more  ra])id 
than  those  of  the  fundamental  Do.  The  vibra- 
tions of  double  and  quadruple  rapidity,  answer- 
ing to  the  octave  and  the  double  octave,  are  much 
more  dillicult  to  follow.  To  make  the  experi- 
ment more  easy,  you  must  put  into  the  car  before- 
haml,  by  playing  it  separately,  the  harmonic  note 
which  you  are  seeking  to  hear. 

One  might  believe,  since  one  hears  best  that 
which  he  wishes  to  hear,  that  there  is  some  men- 
tal illusion  in  this  phenomenon  ;  but  such  incre- 
dulity is  easily  undeceived.  Take  a  fine  metallic 
string:  in  vibrating,  it  will  spontaneously  divide 
itself  into  two,  three,  four,  five  parts,  to  give  all 
its  harmonics  ;  the  points  of  division  are  called 
nofles  and  remain  immovable  in  the  relative  move- 
ment. Between  two  nodes  is  placed  n  hat  is  called 
a  lietli/,  that  is  a  point  where  the    vibratory  force 
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draws  the  string  as  far  as  possible  out  of  its  prim- 
itive position.  This  being  understood,  let  us 
suppofie  the  string  in  full  vibration,  so  as  to  give 
all  its  harmonics  (and  it  can  be  made  to  yield  as 
many  as  si.xteen  at  a  time)  ;  it  will  be  easy  to 
suppress  certain  ones  of  them  at  will,  by  lightly 
touching  with  the  finger  or  with  a  pencil  those 
points  of  the  string  where  theory  has  already  told 
us  that  the  bellies  corresponding  to  these  har- 
monics must  be  found.  If  I  touch  the  middle  of 
the  string,  all  the  harmonics  of  the  (idil  numbers 
disappear ;  if  it  be  touched  at  one  third  of  its 
length,  the  numbers  3,  C,  9  will  fail.  One  can 
vary  and  modify  this  <'xperiment  in  infiuilum,  can 
press  more  or  less  lightly  upon  that  point  of  the 
string  which  ho  wishes  to  smother,  can  make  the 
sound  pass  by  successive  gradations  from  the  full- 
est limhre  to  the  thinnest,  can  enrich  it  or  im- 
poverish it  at  will  ;  the  ear  follows  all  these  met- 
amorphoses with  docility.  It  no  longer  perceives 
the  harmonics  after  I  hey  have  ceased  to  sound! 
these  therefore  have  an  absolute  reality,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  ob- 
server. 

The  stringed  instruments  are  the  richest  in 
harmonics:  in  most  of  the  wind  instruments,  and 
above  all  in  the  human  voice,  it  is  much  more 
difhcult  to  hear  them.  Yet  llameau  had  already 
very  clearly  detected  them  in  the  voice  of  man.* 
He  had  remarked  that  the  fundamental  sound  is 
escorted  by  two  acute  notes,  the  fifth  of  the  oc- 
tave and  the  major  third  of  the  double  oi.tave 
Indeed  it  is  to  this  great  musician  that  wo  owe 
the  expressions, /«nc/aHi(?u/a'  sound  and  harmonic 
sotm/ls.  He  endeavored  to  ba,so  the  whole  theory 
of  music  upon  this  phenomenon  of  multiple  reso- 
nance, and  to  deduce  from  it  the  formation  of  the 
gamut  and  even  the  principal  rules  of  harmony. 
Hi  work  unfortunately  was  destined  to  remain 
imperfect;  for,  without  mechanical  means  for  an- 
alyzing .sounds,  he  knew  too  little  of  harmonics 
and,  in  the  lack  of  science,  was  obliged  to  grope 
his  way  in  the  direction  where  his  profound  ge- 
nius and  rare  delicacy  of  perception  urged  him. 
Hdmholtz  has  completed  the  imperfect  work  of 
the  French  musician  :  his  instruments  furnished 
him  sure  guides  to  harmony  ;  the  analysis  of 
sounds  becomes  now  as  oa.sy,  as  precise,  as  it  was 
before  vague  and  difiicult. 

Organ  buihiers  for  a  long  time  had  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  swelling  the  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental notes.  Organ  pipes  by  nature  are  com- 
paratively poor  in  overtones;  so  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  and  power 
to  a  note,  they  reinforce  it  with  a  special  accom- 
paniment composed  of  from  three  to  seven  pipes 
of  tin  tuned  to  the  ratios  of  the  harmonic  conso- 
nances, that  is  to  say,  an  octave  or  a  fifth  apart 
(in  Italy  they  also  use  the  third).  This  ensem- 
ble of  pipes  which  sound  together  is  called  a  fur- 
niture, or  mixture,  and  is  employed  in  the  full  or- 
can.  It  gives  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  a  sin- 
rrla  note,  the  lowest  one  of  the  assemblage ;  the 
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acute  harmonics  or  urerlones  oidy  have  the  eflect 
of  enriching,  seasoning  the  sound,  of  giving  it  a 
livelier /('H/Jn'.  Up  to  this  day,  the  theory  of  the 
furnitures  had  remained  an  enigma  for  the  physi- 
cists as  well  as  fiu'  the  organ  builders  :  it  is  very 
well  cxi>laincd  since  Helmholtz  has  demonstra- 
ted experimentally  that  every  musical  sound  is 
an.ilogous  to  the  sound  of  a  furniture  or  mixed 
stop  in  an  organ. 

The  knowledge  of  tlie  overtones  necessarily 
remained  sterile  so  long  as  they  were  taken  for 
fleeting  echoes,  irregular,  so  faint  that  the  ear 
need  not  concern  itself  about  them.  We  now 
know  that  they  play  a  preponderating  part  in  the 
pihenomena  of  pomid,  that  ihey  give  it  (|ualily, 
limhre,  or  what  may  be  called  color.  One  makes 
but  a  grey  and  colorless  music  (mnsiijuc  (/rise') 
with  instruments  wdiich  only  give  a  fundamental 
sound,  as  membranes,  tuning  forks,  strings  which 
are  hampered  in  their  movements,  large  .stopped 
organ  pipes;  but  we  get  colored  viusii'  from  cords 
freely  vibrating,  from  organ  pipes  reinforced  by 
mixtures.  Each  sound,  then,  is  full  of  harmonics, 
and  the  impressions  come  in  a  crowd  upon  the  au- 
ditory apparatus. 

One  is  surprised,  when  he  sets  to  work  t  ■> 
study  the  overtones,  to  find  them  sometimes  so 
.sonorous  ;  we  must  not  deem  them  weak  because 
we  have  sonu;  dillicully  in  distinguishing  them, 
for  this  dillicidty  is  less  <luo  to  the  weakness  of 
the  vibrations  than  to  a  phenomenon  at  once 
physiological  and  psychological.  We  have  no 
dilllculty  in  referring  diflerent  sounds  to  diller- 
ent  instruments;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
experience  has  permitted  us  to  distinguish  them 
without  cflort;  we  must  eon.sidcr  that  a  thousand 
material  circumstances  aid  us  there  incessantly. 
On  dilTerent  instruments,  the  same  note  has  va- 
riable phases  of  intensity  ;  it  leaps  out  and  slow- 
ly dies  away  on  a  piano  ;  it  swells  itself  out  in  a 
wind  instrument;  on  the  violin,  especially  when 
the  artist  is  maladroit,  a  series  of  little  interrup- 
tions add  a  certain  snarly  quality.  Each  instru- 
ment, each  voice  moreover  follows  a  particular 
rhythm  :  the  notes,  here  rapid,  light  and  airy,  are 
there  slow  and  solemn;  the  intervals  differ  also; 
sometimes  the  notes  leap,  bound  freely,  .sometimes 
they  mount  and  descend  deliberately.  In  short, 
in  every  instrument  the  production  of  sound  is 
accompanied  with  little  characteristic  noises.  The 
bow  of  the  violin  frets  and  scrapes  ;  the  air  whis- 
tles round  the  apertures  of  wind  instruments;  the 
dry  noise  of  the  keys  of  a  piano  mingles  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  strings.  Our  sensibility  is  hab- 
ituated to  all  these  shades,  and  these  circumstan- 
ces explain  why  we  habitually  distinguish  their 
sounds,  even  in  unison  ;  but  let  the  finest  ear 
listen  to  two  notes  produced  in  physical  condi- 
tions uhsolulehj  hlentieal,  at  an  octave  apart  from 
one  another  for  example,  and  the  ear,  astray, 
will  think  it  hears  only  the  lowest  sound;  the  up- 
per note  will  be  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  lower 
note.*  The  natural  ear  has  little  aptitude  for 
separating  (he  harmonic  notes;  so  it  constantly 
happens  with  the  best  musicians  to   be   deceived 
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by  an  octave.  The  f.uiious  violinist  Tartlni,f 
who  hod  jHislu'il  Ihc  ihciiry  ol'iniisic  viM'y  lai,  has 
cafrii'd  too  lii^'li  hy  an  octave  a  liieat  many  loiios 
which  si)rinj;  from  the  coiicuircnci' ot' two  sounds. 
Cr.)  Iio  contiiiiK*)!.) 

*  II  •hiiholt/.  proved  ttiis  by  tho  expi-riiiH-iit  nf"  iiiitkiri};  Iho 
air  vihniti?  in  two  tloiNiiit  ■r3,  to  tlio  iiiouMis  of  whii-tl  wore  at- 
tiifliej  indla  rublicr  tuhru  tliroiij;il  wliii-!i  lie  forCL-il  the  air  by 
a  Itfllows.  AVlicn  th«il<M*aiitrr  tiiiH-d  fo  tliH  low.-st  note  be- 
gan to  vibrate,  it  proituped  a  Bniotliered  note,  ot  wliii!li  the 
timbre  reealleil  the  soiuiil  of  tlie  liipbflintii^  oi/  l,ni  in  Kiiylinh). 
^\'lieii  tlie  two  (lecatiteM  viltnitol  togetbcr,  the  fundumental 
Bound  waB  always  lionrd  ;  only  tlie  addition  of  the  t-eeontt 
Bound,  wlilcli  w:iB  tlie  Iiiirnionic  octave  of  tile  first,  gave  to  tlie 
total  .sound  tlie  tlnibie  of  e. 
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Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Symphony." 

In  18.30  Protestant  Germany  w.is  preparino;  to 
oplebi-ate  the  tereentenaiy  of  the  "Confession  of 
Faith,"  [ii'esonled  liy  Luther  and  Melancthoii  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Auoshuri;.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  tliat  Mendelssohn,  then  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  should  take  advantajie 
of  such  an  opportunity  for  eonspieuoiisly  employ- 
ing; his  talents  and  extending  his  fame.  At  all 
events  he  set  about  writing  a  symphony,  avowed- 
ly inteniling  it  for  pei-formanee  at  Leipsie  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival.  The  work  was  done  in 
good  lime,  copied  at  Weimar  (where  Mendels- 
sohn was  staying  on  a  visit  to  Goetbe,  just  before 
starting  for  Italv)  and — there  is  «o  reason  to 
doubt — sent  to  Leipsie  in  due  course.  But  un- 
foreseen events  iniluced  the  composer  to  alter  his 
jilans.  The  proposed  rejoicings  greatly  iriitated 
the  Calliolic  seclion  of  the  population,  and  to 
such  a  height  did  party  spirit  rise,  that  disturb- 
ances took  place  in  several  of  the  principal  cities. 
These  events  led  to  a  general  forboding  that  the' 
fele  woulil  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  fjuietlv, 
and  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  what  must  have 
been  a  wise  discretion,  Mendelssohn  withdrew 
his  symphony  till  it  could  be  heanl  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances.  Nearly  two  years  and 
a  half  passed  by,  however,  before  a  favorable  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  In  the  meantime  the 
work  had  been  rehearsed  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and  for  two  months  the  composer  was  in 
expectation  of  its  immediate  performance.  To 
this  suspense  the  ailvent  of  the  cliolera  era  put 
an  effectual,  it  untoward  ending,  and  the  honor 
of  first  playing  the  ''Keformation",sympliony  even- 
tually fell  to  the  lot  of  Berlin,  where  itwas^ivcn 
in  November,  1832,  at  a  concert  for  the  Orches- 
tral Widows'  Fund.  .  Immediately  after  being 
produced  with  so  much  dilficnUy,  it  was  with- 
drawn for  reasons  the  exact  nature  of  whi(di  can 
only  be  guessed.  The  balani'e  of  probabilitv  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  Mendelssohn's  dissatisfaction 
with  his  work,  and  his  conseipient  intention  to 
make  improvements  he  never  found  time  even  to 
commence.  But  dilKcuIt  as  it  is  to  tell  w)iy  tlie 
composer  refused  to  publish  the  symplionv,  the 
conduct  of  his  executors  in  keeping  it  back  for 
twenty  years  is  far  more  inexplicable.  In  the  one 
case  there  is  a  choice  of  leasons,  in  the  other,  so 
far  as  the  public  can  see,  there  are  lio  reasons  at 
all. 

Seldom  has  a  symplionv  been  sketched  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  those  Mendels- 
sohn enjoyeil  in  the  present  instance.  Designinij 
to  commemorate  a  leading  event  in  a  great  relig- 
ious revolution,  the  scope  and  plan  ot  tlie  work 
were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  There  could  be 
no  other  way  of  adecitiately  fulfilling;  its  inten- 
tion than  by  iilustralintr  the  downfall  of  the  old 
and  tin;  rise  of  the  new  iUitli.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Each  faiih  had  its  repreBcatative  music, 
which  supplied  tht;  composer  wilh  a  facile  means 
of  expression.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  an- 
cient and  impressive  nielwtles  of  the  Catboiio 
Church,  on  the  oilier  the  vigorous  and  stirrin" 
Volkfllcihi'  wdiich  the  tact  of  Luther  so  skilfully 
turnetj  to  aceciint.  Here  were  materials  re?dy 
for  u.se  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  any  writer 
of  a  ''Reformation"  symphony,  much  less  by  Men- 
delssohn, whose  discrimination  was  on  an  etjuality 
with  his   musical   genius.      The   work,   it   need 


hardly  bi^  said,  is  jirocisely  what  these  considera- 
tinns  would  .sugL'cst.  It  licpicls  the  rise,  jirogress 
and  final  success  of  rebellion  against  the  anc:ient 
faith,  personifying  lioth  the  old  and  new  order  of 
things  by  ludp  of  distinclive  melodies  clo.sely  con- 
nected with  each.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
meaning  of  the  symphony  is  far  more  clear  than 
is  usual  in  cases  where  it  has  been  left  unexpress- 
ed in  words.  Only  one  movement,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen,  is  at  all  ambiguous,  and  even  that 
is  su.sceptible  of  an  interpretalion,  having  proba- 
bility' obviouslv  ftn  its  side.  How  far  this  intelli- 
gihli'iiess  increases  the  interest  with  which  the 
work  is  heard  we  need  not  stop  to  show. 

The  symphony  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  seven  movements,  of  which  two 
belong  to  the  first  part,  one  to  the  second,  ami 
lour  to  the  last.  It  opens  with  a  short  Andante 
(in  ])  major)  written  so  as  to  resemble  a  diapa- 
son piece  for  the  organ  in  the  seriousness  of  its 
style  and  the  imitative  tdiaracter  of  its  coiistrue- 
fion.  By  this  Mendelssohn  might  have  intended 
to  depict  faith  as  yet  unrlisturbed  by  doubt  or 
agitated  by  conflict.  ^Vhat  that  faith  is  he  very 
soon  makes  clear,  for  the  wind  instruments  in 
unison  give  out  an  ancient  C'atliolic  response, 
which  breaks  in  upon  the  interweavinc  harmony 
of  the  strings  with  striking  efl'cct.  The  phrase 
thus  useil  to  symbolize  the  old  religion  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic,  and  once  beard  can  hardly 
be  forgotten.  Its  announcement,  however,  iloes 
not  disturb  the  peaceful  proirressof  the  Andante, 
which  soon  teruiinates  as  calmly  as  it  began.  But 
this  proves  to  be  only  an  ominous  <|uiet  before 
the  eominjx  ot  a  slorra  ;  for  the  opening  bars  of 
the  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  fiioco  in  D 
minor,  at  once  give  the  signal  fir  conflict.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  skill  with  which 
tlie  subject  has  here  been  treated  by  the  compo- 
ser. Listening  to  his  music,  one  shares  to  some 
extent  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  while 
the  ever-reeurring  Catholic  response,  as  it  soars 
above  the  din  and  turmoil,  sounds  like  the  war- 
cry  of  a  chief.  The  first  and  second  subjects  of 
the  movement  are  finely  contrasted,  and  their 
treatment  down  to  the  minutest  details  is  of  the 
most  masterly  order  ;  but  the  main  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  representative  melody  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Heard  or  suggested  throughout,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  imperative  towards  the 
close,  as  if  it  would  command  peace  with  the 
voice  of  authority.  But  the  efi'ect  is  altogether 
the  reverse.  The  "coda"  of  the  movement  is  the 
climax  oft  he  strutrgle,  and  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring "crescendos"  in  the  whole  realm  of  music 
brings  the  Allegro  to  a  passionate  close,  leavincr 
the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  result  will 
be. 

The  second  part  of  the  symphony — a  Scherzo 
in  I)  flat,  with  Trio  in  G — has  been  variously  in- 
ter[ireted.  But  if  there  be  room  for  dispute  as  to 
its  meaning,  there  is  none  as  to  its  beauty.  The 
themes  have  so  much  of  the  inirenuousness  and 
unstudied  grace  of  a  little  child,  that  a  little 
child  can  understand  and  appreciate  them  as 
readily  as  a  cultivated  amateur.  In  this  simple 
ami  natural  loveliness  a  clew  might  be  found  to 
the  composer's  meaning.  It  is  as  if,  weary  of 
confliclintr  creeiis,  he  turned  to  look  upon  the 
fields  and  flowers,  and  to  listen  to  the  sonss  of 
birds ;  findini;  in  them  the  peace  and  rest  denied 
elseivhere.  But  whatever  may  have  been  I\Ien- 
delssobn's  idea,  the  Scherzo  will  be  popular  as 
much  for  the  welcome  contrast  it  affords  as  fiir 
its  own  inherent  charm.  Both  at  the  Crystal 
palace  and  St.  James's  Ilall  it  was  encored  with 
every  mark  of  approval. 

The  last  great  division  of  the  symphony  opens 
willi  an  Andante  in  G  minor,  which  seems  to 
embody  a  prayer  for  supreme  guiflanee  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  doubt  and  ineerlilude.  The 
theme — broadly  pliraseil  and  wonderfully  expres- 
sive— is  given  to  the  violins,  and  forms  a  very 
striking  feature  in  the  work.  No  more  pathetic 
music  was  ever  written,  even  by  jMendelssoIin 
himself'.  Presuming  it  to  be  a  praver,  the  an- 
swer is  noi:  long  delayed,  for  after  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  the  second  subject  of  the  Allegro,  the  rea- 
son of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  the  flute  snlo 
gives  out  (in  G  major)    the  representative  melo- 


dy of  the  Iteformalion, — the  well  known  ICin' 
fixle  Jiiirf/  ixt  iinxcr  O'ult.  (It  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  here  that  the  composer  has  adopted  the 
original  form  of  the  chorale,  and  not  that  made 
funiliar  by  Bach  and  Meyerbeer).  The  grand 
old  air,  thus  heard  alone,  and  on  one  instrument, 
comes  like  a  response  from  the  skies,  and  its  in- 
troduclion  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  that 
could  be  conceived.  Presently  the  wood  wind  ' 
join  in  harmony,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the 
strings;  which  thenceforward  accompany  the 
progress  of  the  melody.  At  its  close  an  Allegro 
vivace  coinmeiK'CS  (also  in  (j  major),  having  the 
theme  of  the  chorale  for  its  subject.  The  musi- 
i-al  embodunent  of  a  purer  faith  is  broken  up  in 
this  short  movement,  and  distributed  among  the 
instruments,  snatches  of  it  being  given  out,  now 
here,  now  there,  while  the  violins  keep  up  an  ag- 
itated accompaniment.  At  last  the  full  orches- 
tra announces  the  finale, — an  Allegro  maestoso, 
in  D  major,  of  such  a  character,  so  rich  in  imag- 
ination, so  masterly  in  construction,  and  so  skil- 
fully carried  out,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mere  youth.  In  this 
wonderful  movement  Mendelssohn  evidently  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  the  Reforma- 
tion over  all  oVjstaeles.  These  we  may  take  to 
be  re[iresented  by  the  first  subject,  a  fugue  on  a 
capital  theme,  the  appearance  of  wdiich  is  answer- 
ed by  another  subject  full  of  the  confidence  of 
victory.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  I-Jin'  fexle 
Bun/  reappears,  and  thenceforward  constantly 
asserts  itself  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  maze  of  sounds,  but  only  to  be  heard  again - 
with  added  distinctness.  Thus  the  result  is  nev- 
er long  doubtful,  not  even  when  the  fugue  enters 
a  second  time  in  a  more  elaborate  guise  than  be- 
fore, for  the  chorale  triumphantly  pursues  its 
course  unimpeded  by  the  novel  obstacle.  The 
advance  of  the  fugue,  like  the  idiarge  of  the  "Old 
Guard,"  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  old  faith  and 
the  peroration  at  once  begins,  (rrandly,  and 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  it  is  worked  up,  till 
at  length  the  entire  orchestra  joins  in  delivering 
the  opening  bars  of  the  Lutheran  tune,  and  thus 
proclaims  the  success  of  the  reformed  belief. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  versus  Stage. 

nr    GEORGE    W.    TUYON,    JR. 

Many  of  your  readers  who  have  a  predilection  for 
theatre  golny;  were  probably  considerably  startled  up- 
on reading  in  the  newspapers,  of  a  few  days  since,  the 
report  of  a  meeting  of  a  ".Ministerial  Union"  at  Chi- 
cago. The  revercnil  gentlemen  composing  this  ns- 
semhlago  made  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  opera  and 
the  drama,  as  the  very  hot  beds  of  sin,  where  the 
devil  had  spread  his  most  splendid  lures  to  tempt  the 
eye  and  ear  and  understanding  of  man,  and  where 
his  infernal  harvest  far  exceeded  in  abundance  his 
gleanings  from  whisky  or  gambling  hells.  They  pre- 
sented a  terrible  picture  of  the  indecency  of  speech 
and  action  encouraged  on  the  public  stage,  of  its  li- 
centiousness invested  wilh  romance,  of  its  crimen 
rendered  heroic,  and  of  the  scandalous  lives  of  those 
who  follow  the  profession.  One  gentleman  stated 
that  be  was  very  fund  of  music  and  enjoyed  hearing 
an  opera,  but  was  compelled  by  these  serious  consid- 
eialions  to  forei^o  tlie  pleasure  ;  another  denounced 
in  mi  ineasnred  terms  the  modern  drama,  and  parlic- 
uiaiizod  certain  ]days  as  utterly  unfit  for  Christian 
eyes  to  see  or  Christian  ears  to  hear,  and  concluded 
hv  moving  an  appeal  to  the  Illinois  legislature  to 
interpose  the  slronj;  arm  of  the  law  in  prevemion  of 
fumie  exhiliitions  of  a  like  character. 

Now  these  terrible  charges,  if  wholly  sustained, 
may  well  cause  thinking  people,  at  whatever  cost  to 
their  pleasure,  to  refrain  from  countenancing  the 
drama  by  their  presence  and  support ;  but  if  false, 
then  have  these  gentlemen  deliberately,  not  to  say 
wickedly,  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  thousands  who 
obtain  their  bread  by  the  practice  of  the  dramatic 
profession,  besides  awakening  the  doubts  of  profess- 
ing Christians,   and   provoking  anew   the  taunts  of 
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"narrow-miinletlnf'ss"  mid  "lii^^aitrv"  from   those  iiv- 
inp;  wiiliriiit  Ihc  fnlii  ol' tlio  ciimch. 

It  seems;  certiiin  l!i;it  the  cIkui^os  nrc  piinijillv  tine, 
Iierjiiise  it  cMiniot  ho  iimiirinrd  thnt  levetend  j^emlc- 
iiieii  woiiM  denounce  eeit:un  dn\maiie  enterlaiiiments 
hy  nnme,  to  the  mnnilVst  iiijniy  in  lepnliiiion  mid 
pnrscs  of  all  therein  interested,  nide-s  foiiifieil  hy 
aeinid  autopsy.  Let  us  tlien  adinit  a  jitiitri  tliat  tliese 
ehnr^es  are  [lartiall}-  proven,  whieh  we  ean  the  moie 
readily  concede  in  the  cases  parliciilari/.ed,  hy  the 
eoncnnent  testimony  of  the  most  respectahle  of  iho 
laity,  and  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  is  sntli- 
cieiu  warrant  for  their  general  denunciation. 

Here  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inclined  to  dis- 
continue perusing  this  paper,  thinking  that  "ever 
since  its  origin,  intolerance  ami  old  togyism  have 
heen  the  lianc  of  the  church,  and  consenuentiy,  \varn- 
ings  like  the  Chicago  manifesto  have  long  since  ceased 
to  have  weight  with  people  of  liberal  minds ;  that  the 
clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  have  ever  opposed 
olistinatcly  every  piogressive  inovetnent  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  knowledge;  that,  almost  eter- 
nally occnjiied  as  they  are  \wth  the  jtetty  feuds  about 
sects  and  ceremonies,  they  occasionally  turn  like  an 
angry  cat  to  spit  impotently  at  the  world  at  large." 
Now  tliis  is  unfortunately  the  language  and  belief  of 
a  largo  number  of  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  contain 
just  as  much  truth  as  the  tirade  against  the  ilrama  ; 
but  recrimination,  at  all  events,  is  not  jiistificalion, 
and  since  the  charges  have  heen  [ireferred  against  the 
latter,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  them  soberly,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  and  then  to  apply  (he  remedy. 

Wc  must  for  the  sake  of  brevity  assume  that  mpro 
amusement,  if  innocent,  is  good  for  man  because 
conducive  to  bis  happiness  ;  that  the  precious  capac- 
ity for  happiness  has  been  bestowed  on  man  by  bis 
Creator,  and  that  conseipienlly  innocent  amusement 
has  Divine  sanction. 

Now  no  one  can  say  that  be  lias  not  frei|uently 
heard  vile  expressions  uttered  upon  the  stage,  and  ap 
jilauded  by  people  who  would  be  disgttsteil  at  hearing 
them  elsewhere,  and  who  would  be  ashamed  to  re- 
jieat  them  ;  but  lui  one  will,  on  consideration,  charge 
tliis  as  an  inherent  ami  ineradicalde  vice  connect- 
ed with  the  theatre,  when  he  recollects  that  managers 
anil  actors  simply  cater  to  the  wants  of  their  patrons 
Thus  then  the  pei  formeis  are  tempted  and  the  audi- 
ence is  the  tempter.  On  the  hy[)Othcsis  that  the 
drama  is  not  inherently  evil,  the  remedy  for  this  vice 
is  a  plain  one, — it  is  that  Christian  people  shall  make 
it  a  iluty  to  en'-miraiie.  such  dramatic  entertainments 
as  (hi  not  conlliet  with  the  cause  of  public  mor.ility. 

These  very  persons,  clergvtnen  and  others,  who 
refrain  entirely  from  attending  theatres  and  opera 
houses  arc  generally  persons  of  great  moral  and  so- 
cial weight  in  the  cominunily  ;  their  countenance  and 
support  would  cause  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  tone  of 
theatiic.'d  performances  an<i  in  the  taste  of  theatre- 
going  |icople.  Moral  expressions  are  assuiedly  ipiite 
as  deserving  of  apjilause  as  immoral  ones,  decent 
actions  and  respectable  lives  as  indecent  and  disrep- 
utable ones  ■  then,  if  we  pay  the  actor  as  well  for 
being  decent  as  he  is  paid  for  being  scurrilous,  licen- 
tious or  blasphemous,  prrltapa  wo  remove  the  tempta- 
tion wbiidi  his  poor  hutnan  nature  has  been  incapable 
of  withstanding,  and  nitiihili/  we  turn  the  great  pop- 
ulace from  the  evil  ways  which  the  Chicago  meeting 
denounces. 

Are  the  lives  of  singers  or  actors  uniformly  disrep- 
utahle  ?  We  can  answer,  as  can  and  will  ailmit 
manv  of  those  who  consider  the  theatre  a  jdaee  to  be 
shunned,  thnt  such  is  by  no  means  the  ease  ;  that 
there  are  ninny  bright  ex.imples  of  musical  and  dra- 
mntie  ability  of  the  first  order  joined  to  every  chris- 
tian and  social  virtue — that  even  many  of  these  la- 
dies and  gontlcmen  are  professing  christians,  sup- 
porters of  churches  ami  foremost  in  every  good  deed. 
And  wc  may  truly  admire  these,  while  we  pity  more 


than  condemn  their  less  steadfast  fellow-profr'ssion- 
als,  when  we  recollect  the  tempt.Ttions  with  whi(  b  irp 
have  encompassed  thorn,  and  especially  that  instead 
of  extending  to  them  the  hand  fif  svnipaihy  and 
friendship,  we  coolly  exclude  them  fiom  the  social 
cirile;  or,  if  we  admit  them  to  onr  bonies.  it  is  with 
a  rcsei  vation — as  a  dainty  gathering  in  of  skirts  fiom 
contact  with  an  unclean  thing — that  is  far  iiifnc  gall- 
ing thtin  utter  neglect. 

Since,  then,  there  are  actors  of  lespactabilitv,  let 
our  reverend  clergy  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  by 
wav  of  experiment,  countenance  instead  of  denounc- 
ing them,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  contagi- 
ousness with  whieh  good  as  well  as  evil  example  will 
spread  among  singers  and  actors,  as  well  as  anioiig 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

Is  the  influence  of  the  drama  necessarily  evil  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  liesides  the  hun- 
dreds of  laymen  who  have  written  plays  in  which  are 
found  onlv  the  most  ennobling  ami  clevateil  l;tnguage, 
over  three  hundred  p'nglisb  clergymen  ,  alone,  have 
engaged  In  dramatic  composition.  It  may  he  urge-I 
further,  that  so  well  persuaded  are  the  clergy  of  the 
efiicacy  of  theatrical  appliances  in  assisting  to  awaken 
the  holiest  emotions  of  the  human  breast,  that  they 
])racticnlly  do,  and  liave  avtiileil  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  decorating  the  simple  word  of  God 
which  they  preach  with  the  gorgeous  frame-work  o 
architectural  disftlay,  paintings,  statuary,  sublime 
music,  and  solemn  ceremonial ;  that  they  rehearse 
their  diseour.'cs  and  prnctice  the  arts  of  modulation 
and  gesticulation.  Even  more,  from  the  times  of  an- 
cient Greece  religious  dramas  have  always  formed  a 
portion  of  public  worship,  and  in  our  own  day,  in 
our  own  country,  the  liomnn  Catholic  chnnb  has 
not  disdained  to  avail  itself  of  the  drama  as  a  means 
of  depicting  more  vividly  and  impressively  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  mere  speech. 

Thus,  then,  the  drama  is  recognized  as  a  grcnt 
power  that  can,  and  too  frequently  docs,  exercise  a 
malign  influence  upon  mankind,  but  ii-/iirh  cun  hr  di- 
fcrt'^l  to  tlift  trri/  bfs'  ]>ur]j'i^*':i.*' 

That  the  drama,  and  especially  the  opera  as  an 
amusement,  offers  surpassing  attractions,  must  he 
admitted  ;  that  its  influence  is  correspondingly  great 
must  he  also  conceded — so  great  indeed  is  it  as  to 
raise  the  rpicstion  whether  onslaughts  upon  it  like 
tlnit  of  Chicago  are  any  less  absurd  or  likely  to  have 
anv  other  result  than  that  following  Don  (Juixoic's 
attack  011  the  windmills.  Why,  Mr.  .lohn  Bartlett's 
book  of  "  Familiar  Quotations,"  .shows  us  that  of 
phra.scs  in  common  use  among  the  people — express- 
ions which  for  good  or  bad  have  reached  their  hearts 
and  brains  and  are  influencing  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, Sbakesjieare  has  furnished  nearly  three  limes 
as  many  as  the  Bible. 

Now  are  the  representations  of  all  operas  and  dra- 
mas now  extant  attended  with  evil,  or  have  some  of 
them  good  influence'?  The  latter,  by  those  who  at- 
tend the  ibcatres  (and  thcv  only  'tin  testify)  will  be 
claimed  at  once.  Who  has  not  felt  on  bebobiing 
*■  Macbeth,"  that  the  tenible  punisbnient  of  remorse 
which  crime  entails  is  conveyed  far  niore  vividly 
in  this  tragedy  than  pulpit  elorpience  could  picture 
it? — who  has  not  wept  and  felt  elevated  and  beitereil 
by  the  toucliing  picture  of  filial  love  in  "  l>ear  "  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  bis  very  soul  and  marrow  penetrat- 
ed during  the  grand  prayer  in  the  last  scene  of 
"Faust"? 

"  Ah  !  "  says  the  clergyman,  "  that  is  a  point 

against  the  drama.  Fr.ayers  are  sung  and  spoken  by 
actors  for  money,  who  have  no  heart  in  what  they 
are  sa\ing,  save  the  desire  to  impress  and  jdease 
their  audience.  It  is  simply  blasphemy  to  pray  in 
such  a  place." 

*  M'lieiievpr  we  u=e  the  word  drama  we  include  of  course, 
all  that  style  of  Diu-^ie  that  i.s  speeially  composed  .and  adupted 
to  illustDife  det-Iainatory  and  dramatic  action,  as  well  as 
spoken  plays. 


To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  God  is  every- 
where, that  all  places  are  alike  sanctified  unto  Him  ; 
that  the  ebr^rynian  alike  uiih  the  actor,  rehearses  bis 
prayei  and  is  paid  lor  its  delivery  ;  that  an\*petiiion 
to  God,  111  indeed  ary  ii>e  of  His  name,  in  other 
thnn  a  ie\eteniial  sense  and  for  a  good  purpose  is 
lilas|iheniy  ;  but  it  is  no  worse  in  the  theatre  than  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  walks  of  dailv  life  or  in  our  litera- 
ture. And  in  judging  of  this  matter,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  mnterial  difTerence  between  the  moral  novel, 
in  wdiieh  the  hero  or  lieroine  is  allowed  to  pray 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  lieartv  commeii- 
datirmofboth  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dramatic 
representation  of  the  same  story,  except  that  the  lat- 
ter must  increase  the  wholesome  eflfect  which  is  suji- 
posed  to  emanate  from  the  former.  In  many  dramas 
]uayers  nrc  introduced  upon  occasions  when  the  aim 
or  moral  of  the  story  does  not  justify  them,  and  suih 
plays  ought  to  be  shunned  and  condemned  by  all 
christians  — both  audience  and  actors  ;  but  there  are 
on  the  other  band  notable  instances  where  prayer, 
especially  when  clothed  in  sublime  music,  has  sound- 
ed cfiicaciously  in  the  theatre.  Let  those  wdio 
doubt  this,  watch  the  emotion  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  an  entire  audience  during  the  delivery  of  Mar- 
gueret's  prayer  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Faust."  But 
thcjnrsnif  tendency  of  the  stage  is  at  any  rate  towards 
evil,  and  it  is  rapidly  degenerating.  Wo  have  in- 
decent liiircttos  set  to  tnusic  of  that  trashy  style  that 
the  gamins  of  the  street  most  atlect' — music  not  a 
whit  superior  to  "  Dixie,"  "  Bully  for  You,"    "  Not 

i  for  .losepb,"  tf  id  oimie (laius,  together  with  immoral 
sensation  dramas  and  vulgar  ballets  ;  and  the  gamins 
go  to  hear  and  see  these,  and  duly  advertise  them  in 
the  streets,  and  then  respectable  people  go,   and  arc 

]  duly  disgusted,  yet  being  of  feeble  resolution  they 
yield  to  the  charms  of  alluiing  advertisements  and  go 
again  "just  to  see  what  //i/.s  play  is  like,"  and  each 
time  that  a  new  play  is  brought  forward  under  the 
same  suspicious  auspices,  do  they  go,  and  return 
di.sgusted  ;  yet  each  time  does  their  money  and  their 
presence  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  vile  thing. 
If  the  people  who  in  despite  the  warnings  of  your 
own  and  of  other  independent  and  respectable  jour- 
nals have  [lersisied  in  going  to  see  the  "  Grande 
Ducliesse,"  "  Lottery  of  Life,'  "  White  Fawn  "  or 
the  "  Black  Crook  ;  " — if  these  people,  I  say,  had 
not  put  their  money  into  the  coflers  of  the  managers, 
"  just  to  see  for  themselves  whether  it  was  as  bad  as 
represented  :  "  none  of  the  recent  disgraceful  and  de- 
moralizing hatch  of  plays  could  have  kept  the  stage 
long  enough  to   repay  the  expense  of  their  produc- 

I  tion  ;  and  if  (icople  would  refuse  to  bear  in  French 
or  Italian,  that  which  is  unfit  to  hear  in  English,  the 
whole  batch  of  operas  with  vile  librettos  would  bo 
.swept  out  of  existence. t 

Thoughtless  people  and  people  with  a  predilection 
for  evil,  go  to  see  these  plays,  and  religious  people 
[)ropose  to  correct  the  growing  degeneracy  and  im- 
nioralitv  bv  deserting  the  theatre  altogether — thereby 
yielding  the  victory  to  their  adversaries.  If  his  no- 
biliiv  had  remained  around  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI.  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  disgraeet^il 
flight,  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  would 
have  been  avoided  ! 

Here,  then,  is  the  chance  for  our  Cliicago  friends 
and  their  biethren  to  work  real  good — to  correct  the 
abuses  of  which  they  complain.  They  have  only  to 
cliarge  gallantly  into  the  breach  that  is,  the  theatre, 
saving  to  their  flocks :  "  Follow  us ;  go  not  to  see  the 
'Black  Crook'  or  La  Belle  Helei.e,'  but  let  us 
profit  by  the  lessons  conveyed  in  '  Faust '  or  '  Mac- 
beth.'" Or  why  should  they  not  say  to  their  con- 
gregations, as  an  eminent  New  York  divin-  has  done. 

t  Wliat  a  contrast  do  the  opera.s  performed  by  the  Richinfa 
.\mericafi  Opera  Tr;upe  present  to  the  same  oper.'S  piven  un- 
der the  auspices  of  foreiBu  companies!  In  the  former  indtl- 
ieatc  languace  is  amended,  indelicate  action  never  seen,  and 
from  the  principals  to  the  chori-ters  you  feel  that  you  are  ia 
presence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  too  much  Self-re- 
spect to  earn  ephemeral  reputation  at  the  expense  of  decency. 
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"  It  is  fjood  to  liavo  pleiisui'C,  if  it  is  linrmlofis  !  Let 
us  enjoy  tlio  sweet  innsi<r  of  '  Frji  Dliivolo,'  or  *  JTji- 
rii:m;i '  or  'down  i  >i;ini(iiui-,' or  '  Mm  ilm.'  Lri  u-^ 
I;in;;li  at"' ('rispino  '  or  llie  '  Jiailier.'  Let  lis  li.ave 
rcprodileed  Iieforc  U"*  in  liu^  Hemlilailee  of  reality  tfiC 
lrni,'ic  story  of  '  Maiie  Anioinelte,'  llic  wily  stales- 
niansliip  of  '  Iiichelicii,'  the  homely  Kniekerhoeker 
lecen.l  of  "  Kip  Van  Winkle  '"? 

The  conclusion  wliieh  we  have  cndeavoreil  to  es- 
tablish hy  our  arguments  is  this  : — 

That  the  drama,  and  especially  the  opera,  lias  an 
immense  inllnenec  on  tlio  people,  and,  conversely,  the 
jieoplo  make  it  what  it  is.  Tliat  inlluence  is  so  great 
that  opposition  cannot  destroy  or  even  nialerialiy 
weaken  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  controllable.  Its  pres- 
ent tendency  is  bad,  but  it  can  be  made  elTective  for 
good  ends,  and  the  only  way  lo  make  this  change  is 
to  restore  the  singer  or  the  actor  to  the  place  in  tlic 
community  which  his  tlacnts  entitle  him  to  occupy, 
place  him  on  a  par  with  the  clergyman,  the  doctor 
and  the  teacher,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Treat 
him  as  a  christian  gentleman  should  be  treated,  and 
he  will  assuredly  prove  his  title  to  the  position. 
For  the  rest — Support  enthusiastically  all  good^plays 
and  condemn   unreservedly  all  bad  ones. 


Eossini. 

(From  the  Jjondon  D;iily  Telt-grapli,  November  16  ) 

"  It  will  be  poor  Kosslni's  turn  next,"  is  said  to 
have  been  Aiiiier's  remaik  when  he  learned  that  I\Tey- 
erbcer  was  dead.  The  Fteiuhtnan  backed  his  own 
healthy  activity  against  the  indolence  of  the  Italian, 
sure  tliat  it  would  get  the  better  of  that,  as  it  had  al- 
ready overmatched  the  feverish  restlessness  of  the 
German.  Meyerbeer,  when  he  died  four  years  ago, 
had  reached  the  allotted  term  of  three  score  years  and 
ten  ;  Rossini  was  two  years  older,  and  Auiier  twelve. 
Although  Berlin  was  the  natuial  heail-quatrers  of  the 
Prussian  General -Musikdirector,  he  was  so  frequently 
attracted  to  Paris,  and  detained  there  so  long  by  anx- 
ious preparations  to  bring  out  the  long  expected 
"  Africaine  " — whom  he  was  doomed  never  to  see 
Queen  it  upon  the  stage — that  the  French  capital  be- 
came to  Meyerbeer  a  .second  home.  Kossini — dis- 
gusted with  modern  Italy,  which  preferred  political 
freedom  to  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  which  had 
.shown  scant  patience  with  tlie  veteran  royalist  musi- 
cian— had  taken  refuge  in  the  beautiful  city  where  ho 
was  most  honored,  and  among  people  whose  flip- 
pant cynicism  sorted  well  with  the  tone  of  thought 
which  to  the  facile  Southerner  had  become  a  second 
nature.  Auber,  oi  course,  could  be  nowhere  at  his 
case  save  on  the  beloved  boulevards  which  had  been 
tlie  scene  of  his  long  succession  of  triumphs,  and 
which  he  had  never  left;  since,  some  seventy  years 
ago,  he  tried  life  in  a  London  merchant's  counting- 
house,  and  found  it  not  at  all  to  bis  liking.  So  the 
three  greatest  composers  of  their  time,  all  jealousy 
laid  aside,  were  constantly  seen  in  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  and  they  were  so  intimately  associated  in  the 
public  mind  that  people  began  to  think  they  could 
not  live  apart,  but  that  the  passing  bell  of  one  would 
sound  the  last  summons  of  the  other  two.  But  Au- 
ber knew  himself  and  bis  colleague  better.  Both 
were,  of  course,  affii-ted  by  Meyerbeer's  sudden 
death,  especially  Rossini  ;  but  both  "continued  lo  en 
joy  life  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
.since  Auber,  now  ciglily-six  years  old,  brought  out  a 
new  opera,  and  he  is  still  the  most  indefiiigable  the- 
atre-goer in  Paris— the  city,  jiar  rrcdleiice,  of  theatres. 
Rossini,  although  he  continued  his  resolution  to  pub- 
lish nothing  except  occasional  pi'ecrs  de  riiconskince, 
went  on  constantly  composing,  and  still  gathered 
round  him  the  most  charming  prime  clonne  and  the 
cleverest  men  ;  so  that  his  salon  became  the  very 
centre  of  artistic  Paris— the  meeting  place  of  all  that 
was  brightest  in  every  art.  When  he  was  attacked 
with  hroiichitis,  a  few  weeks  ago,  his  health  became 
a  matter  of  more  solicitude  to  the  Parisians  than 
that  of  a  great  statesman  would  be  to  us.  Bulle- 
tins were  issued  at  frequent  intervals,  signed  by  four 
of  the  most  famous  pliysieians.  The  most  expert  of 
surgeons  was  deputed  to  perform  an  operation  which, 
unhappily,  )ind  become  necessary.  Men  of  genius — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Gustave  '  Dore'- made  it  llieir 
business  to  watch  by  the  heilside,  never  leaving  the 
illustrious  musician  night  or  dav.  The  Mini-Ter  of 
Fine  Arts  made  daily  otiicial  inquiries  for  the  pa- 
tient;  and  deputations  travelled  all  the  w;,v  from 
Pesaro  to  wait  upon  the  dying  moments  of  the 
great  man  whose  birth  bad  slicd  eternal  lustre  upon 
their  distant  home.     But,    though   such  affectionaie 


homage,  such  tender  reverence,  must  have  brought 
supreme  solace  to  the  weakened  giant — must  have 
sootheil  bis  aching  limbs  and  brightened  his  fading 
eyes — no  skill  an.l  no  care  could  ward  off  the  ap- 
proach ol  imperial  Death.  The  words  of  Auber 
were  vciilicd  at  hist  ;  and  while  he  himself  was  still 
hale  and  licartv,  the  great  crisis  fell  upon  bis  friend  : 
oil  .Siiiiiiday  night  it  came  lo  be  "  poor  Rossini's 
turn." 

]\ossiiii's  life  has  been  to  all  apjtearance  88  happy 
as  it  was  long.  Born  of  poor  parents,  mere  stroll- 
ing musicians,  he  must  have  had  in  his  early  years 
just  enough  of  sulVrring  and  privation  to  make  him 
appreciate,  with  tenfold  intensity,  the  Hallcries,  the 
triumphs,  iho  luxuries  which,  from  the  time  he  came 
10  man's  estate,  were  poured  into  his  lap.  His 
gifted  nature  enabled  him  to  ncipiire  fame  and  for- 
tune without  any  of  the  sacrifices  which  tbo^e  jealous 
mistresses  demand  from  ordinary  men.  His  facility 
was  from  the  first  all  but  incredible  ;  of  this  there  are 
instances  innumeralile.  A  ladv  of  Bologna,  lo  whom 
young  Rossini  is  attached,  wishes  to  have  an  air  that 
is  snug  by  Mombelli.  Rosiini  applies  to  the  singer 
for  a  copy,  and  the  famous  tenor  refuses  to  give  it. 
The  denial  is  useless  ;  for  Rossini,  going  to  the 
theatre  that  evening,  retains  in  his  memory  every 
note,  and  sends  lo  the  singer,  as  well  as  to  his  lady- 
love, a  transcript  of  the  score,  exact  in  every  note. 
IMombelli  thinks  that  such  an  enemy  had  belter  bo 
conciliated,  and  gives  Rossini  n  commission  for  an 
opera.  From  the  first,  therefore,  his  very  opponents 
pave  the  way  for  bis  future  glory.  Again,  Rossini 
is  composing  in  bed.  The  sheets  of  music  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  he  is  so  lazv  and  comfortable,  that, 
rather  than  get  \\\i  in  the  cold  to  pick  them  from  the 
floor,  he  composes  another  duet !  Again,  "  Mose  in 
Kgilto  "  is  brought  out  at  Naples,  and  being  too  good 
for  the  thoughtless  |iublic,  is  concluded  on  the  first 
nights  to  empiv  benches.  One  morning  the  author 
of  the  lilirelto,  SIgnor  Toltola,  calls  on  Ro.ssini,  and 
brings  with  him  the  words  of  a  prayer  which,  he  sug- 
gests, shall  be  sung  by  the  Israelites  before  crossing 
the  Red  Sea.  The  composer,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  reads  the  words,  likes  the  idea,  goes  into  the 
next  room,  and  lelnrns  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
music  of'D.il  too  slellalo  soglio,"  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  vividly  dramatic  of  all  operatic  choruses. 
"  Mose  "  is  given  the  following  night,  with  this  ad- 
dition, and  even  the  thoughtless  Neapolitans  are  be- 
side themselves  with  delight.  Libretto  after  libretto 
being  refused  by  the  Roman  censors,  "  The  Barber 
of  .Seville  "  is  at  last  proposed.  Rossini  knows  that 
Paisiello's  opera  is  a  great  favorite  ;  but  he  sets  to 
work  on  his  task,  and  in  a  fortnight  has  set  Beau- 
mnrchais*  brilliant  comedy  to  an  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  light-hearted,  full-throateil  melody — a 
long  peal  of  musical  laughter.  The  opera,  to  the  dis 
grace  of  the  Romans,  is  liissed  the  first  night.  Ros- 
sini gets  up  in  the  orchestra,  and  cries  out  aloud  to 
a  friend  in  the  bouse.  "  Never  mind  what  they  sav  ; 
the  music  is  good."  Sure  of  its  ultimate  triumph, 
he  is  so  indift'erent  to  the  opinion  of  the  hour,  that  on 
the  second  night  of  performance  he  goes  quietly  to 
bed  instead  of  to  the  theatre,  and  is  awakened  out  of 
a  sound  sleep  bv  a  serenade  of  the  fickle  audience 
wdiom  his  "  Barber  "  lias  transported  into  a  state  of 
ecstacv. 

He  is  cracking  jokes  with  some  friends  while  writ- 
ing music.  He  has  made  them  laugh  so  much  that 
they  are  curious  lo  know  on  what  droll  subject  he  is 
engaged.  One  looks  over  his  shoulder  and  discovers 
that  he  has  been  scoring  the  famous  trio  in  "Guil- 
laiiine  Tell,"  the  most  intensely  pathetic.  llie  most 
poignant  in  its  burst  of  heart-broken  angni>h,  of  any 
in  existence.  An  admirer  compliments  him  on  his 
unparalelled  facility,  and  he  waives  aside  the  flattery 
with  the  quiet  remark,  "  Je  n^ai  j'fwais  (^^  fie  ceitr  qui 
hnti^l'irfiit  cii  composanty  It  is  this  full  knowledge 
of  himself  and  complete  confidence  in  his  powers, 
combined  with  his  unrivalled  ease  in  composition, 
which  have  led  lo  his  being  credited  with  almost 
omnipotent  faculties.  A  man  who  did  whatever  ha 
attempted  better  than  anybody  else  and  without 
apparent  trouble,  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do  whatever  he  pleased.  There  may  be  exaggera- 
tion in  the  thousand  stories  which  have  him  for  the 
hero,  but  there  must  be  fire  to  account  for  the  quan- 
tity of  smoke.  Rossixi  was  as  univeral  in  bis 
sphere  as  Siiaicespeare  himself.  Nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  The  most  reckless  joviality,  the  most 
delicate  fmcy.  the  tenderest  passion,  and  the  deepest 
feeling  dropped  with  equal  ease  from  his  all-capable 
pen.  He  could  acclimatize  himself  at  will  in  every 
region.  Knowing  no  more  of  Switzerland  than  did 
SciiiLi.KR,  author  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  Rossini 
could  transport  himself  by  the  clairvoyance  of  genius 
to  the  very  scene  of  his  drama,  and  every  bar  of  his 
greatest  work  is  brightened  by  the  keen  air  that  blows 
across  the  Luke  of  Lucerne.  He  is  like  "our  drama- 
tist, again,  in  being  emphatically  a  man  of  the  world, 


and  a  man  of  his  own  time.  Hence  his  uniform  suc- 
cess, wherever  ho  might  be.  When  he  began  to 
write,  it  was  the  fashion  in  Italy  lo  care  more  for 
feats  of  vocal  skill  lluin  for  dramatic  Iriilh  :  fienco  the 
brilliant  florid  passages  with  wliiidi  all  his  early 
works  are  overhiid.  liut  when  Udshini  established 
himself  in  I'aris,  and  found  that  Frenchmen,  actors 
all  by  instinct,  gave  most  ihought  to  the  ridisfuihUivre 
of  the  stage,  he  completely  transformed  his  style,  and 
brought  out  a  masterpiece  that  conipiered  all  his 
rivals  on  tlieir  own  ground.  There  is  not  a  rutilnde 
in  all  "  Guillaume  Tell."  Had  "  Serairamidc  "  or 
"  Oiello  "  been  written  for  the  Paris  siage,  the  noble 
melodies  which  they  contain  would  have  been  unen- 
cumbered with  the  embellishments  that,  like  the  ver- 
bal quips  iu  Siiaksi-kark's  plays,  are  the  result  of 
Iho  fashion  of  the  age.  In  one  respect  the  Southern 
—we  were  about  to  say  the  Pagan — Rossini  differs 
tdio  aril)  from  our  Norihern  dramatist.  He  has  a 
classic  horror  of  the  horrible.  He  chooses,  by  pre- 
ference, light  and  sparkling  subjects;  but  when  a 
tragic  theme  engages  bis  attention,  as  in  the  operas 
we  have  just  named,  he  veils  all  dreadful  deeds  with 
a  garment  of  beauty.  Would  that  Verdi  and  his 
other  disciples  could  pluck  this  Pagan  secret  out  of 
Rossini's  still  open  grave  !  A  sensualist  in  life  as 
in  art,  the  author  of  "Guillaume  Tell"  refused  to 
latior  any  more  for  the  public  that  at  first  slighted  hi.? 
greatest  work  ;  and  at  the  fateful  age  of  thirty-seven 
he  closed  his  artistic  career. 

Genius,  like  rank  and  fortune,  lias  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  privileges  ;  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
this  wanton  waste  of  Heaven's  choicest  gifts.  It  is 
deplorable  to  think  bow  much  the  world  might  have 
gained  in  briglitness  during  his  nine-and-tbiriy  years 
of  self  imposed  silence,  had  Rossini  chosen  lo  emu- 
late the  unceasing  activity  of  AucER.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that,  when  the  Italian  author  ceased 
to  write,  he  had  already  brought  out  foriy-eight  works, 
and  that  he  did  not  cease  wriijng  until  he  had  attain- 
ed the  age  which  has  marked  the  limit  of  productive- 
ness of  so  many  men  of  genius.  Thirty-seven  has 
been  the  most  fatal  of  all  ages  ;  and  though  Rossini, 
as  a  composer,  has  since  then  been  almost  dead  to  the 
public — his  "  Stabat  Mater,"  though  published  since 
"  Guillaume  Tell,"  was  written  much  earlier — he 
has  not  been  dead  to  his  own  musical  genius.  He 
might  refuse  to  publish,  but  a  man  of  his  nature 
could  not  help  writing.  To  compose  must  have  been 
to  him  as  natural  as  it  was  to  cat,  or  drink,  or  sleep. 
All  his  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  with  religious 
care,  and  they  will  soon,  we  presume,  be  given  to  tlie 
world.  Now"  that  he  is  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  will 
begin  lo  live  again  in  the  spirit.  Such  men  can 
never  really  die.  Every  time  that  a  new  work  pen- 
ned by  the  fingers  that  are  as  yet  scarce  cold  in  death, 
comes  to  public  performance,  "the  spirit  of  the  master 
will  float  over  the  music  that  be  has  made.  Nay, 
every  time  that  one  of  his  mnsterpieces  is  played,  its 
author  will  be  there  ;  and  those  who  hare  known 
liim  will,  through  his  music,  see  a  reflection  of  his 
kindly  smile,  and  hear  an  echo  of  his  genial  voice. 
The  makers  of  music  can  always  be  summoned  at 
will  from  the  spirit-world.  Much  more  though  he 
might  have  done,  Rossini  has  certainly  done  enough 
to  make  us  call  him  again  and  again  from  bis  earthly 
rest.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  immortal. 
He  has  filled  with  exquisite  melodies,  with  heavenly 
harmonies,  the  very  air  we  breaihe  ;  and  the  echoes 
of  his  music  will  be  wafted  through  all  the  future. 


iisiral  Corresponbence. 


Paris.  Nov.  S. — The  follon-ing  are  the  selections 

performed  to-day  at  the  Cirque  Napoleon. 

Symptionic  en  ut  Di.?jrur Mozart. 

Adagio  de  la  Syaiphonie  '•  I'Orean'' Rnbinstein. 

Ouverture  de  Concert  (op   7).  Ire  Audition J.  Rietz. 

Prelude  du  oc  Aete  de  '■  I'Africaine" ,  .  .Meyerbeer. 

SooRp  d'une  Nuit  d'  Etc Mendels.sohn. 

Ouvenure. — Mlfgro   appns\io>inio. —  Scherzo. — T^'octttrne. 
Marckr. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Mozart's  three  finest 
symphonies  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  one  year 
(1788.)  They  are  those  in  E  flat,  and  G  minor,  and 
the  above  mentioned  in  C  major,  which  (and  parti- 
cularly the  finale)  is  writterfin  the  happiest  vein. 

Had  M.  Pasdeloup  wished  to  offer  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  difl^srence  between  genius  and 
talent,  he  could  have  done  no  better  than  to  place  the 
Rubinstein  Adagio  as  it  was  placed— immediately 
af.-er  this  Symphony  :  — 

The  prelude  to  tlie  last  act  of  V Afrieaiue  is  the 
finest  piece  of  orchestral  composition  contained  in 
that  work.  It  was  encored, — as  it  almost  always  is 
at  the  Opera. 
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The  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream  music  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  I  will  merely  say 
that,  whereas  nn  American  audience  would  have 
encored  (he  Overture  or  tlio  Wedding  March,  the 
I'arisian  one  payed  that  tribute  to  the  Scherzo,  which 
is  by  all  odds  the  finest  part  of  the  music. 

The  most  important  musical  event  which  I  have  to 
record  is  the  re-opening  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  which 
took  place  a  short  time  since.  I  have  in  a  former  letter 
stated  that  M.  Pasdeloup  would  here  administer  to 
the  public  a  counter-irritant  against  the  operetta,  but 
it  remains  to  give  a  few  details.  Wo  are  to  have  first 
(or  soon)  Mozart's  hhimau'c,  Gluck's  Armlihi,  Wag- 
ner's liinizi,  and  Boieldieu's  Deux  Nuils-aXso  Oheron  ; 
Enrijdntfw ;  Si  j'ctais  Rot;  Grisilda  ;  the  Brfi^seur 
(If  Preston,  &c.  Then  Chcrubini's  Deux  JuurnA'S ; 
Gluck's  Jphii/i'iiie ;  Ilalcvy's  /'Vi:  tiux  Roses;  Cim- 
arosa's  Mntrimonio  Sef/reto  ;  Nicolo's  Colin  ct  Jeannot ; 
and  more  of  the  same //<?(»■(>. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  troupe  arc  Jlons.  Schroe- 
der  and  Masson,  with  Monljan/.e,  Monlaubry,  Troy, 
and  Meillct.  A.  A   c. 

Nov.  LI. — On  the  facade  of  the  new  opcra-bousc, 
between  the  busts  of  Auber  and  Scribe,  stands  that 
of  HossiKl.  The  inscription  underneath  is  preceded 
by  the  date  of  the  composer's  birth  (170'2),  and  i^ 
followed  by  a  blank  space. 

This  blank  may  now  be  filled,  for  tlic  illustrious 
Miieslro  died  on  Friday,  the  1.1th  inst.,  at  Passy. 

For  several  years  past  his  health  has  visibly  declin- 
ed, and  during  the  present  autumn  it  became  such  as 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  I'aris  according  to  his  usual 
custom.  During  the  past  fortnight,  his  illness  be- 
came such  as  to  occasion  the  gravest  doulit  of  his 
recovery — so  that  the  announcement  of  his  death 
gives  rise  to  sadness,  rather  than  to  surprise. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  composer  lives  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  genius — but  assuredly  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  author  of  (iuillamme  Tell  and  // 
ISarhiere  ili  Sen  ilia — names  familiar  to  our  mouths 
as  household  words. 

In  fact  most  of  the  works  to  which  he  owes  his 
renown  were  written  and  became  famous  two  score 
years  ago — and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life, 
he  produced  (excepting  the  Opera  Tell)  little  that 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  haml  which  penned  the 
immortal  "IJarher." 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Opera  I.Tst  named 
has  been  on  the  boards  both  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
.ind  at  the  Theatre  Lyriipic. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  we  have  had  "Hamlet  :" — 
"  TIerciilaneum,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  irprise 
of  the  Ilminenots,  which  took  place  on  the  l.'ith.  The 
representation  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  success. 
Madame  Levielle,  (as  Ilrhani)  sang  abominably. 
And  the  tenor,  Vdlaret,  being  unable  to  appear,  the 
role  of  Rnoul  was,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  taken  by 
another  singer,  M.  Colin  : — who,  however,  acquitted 
himself  well.  Mmc.  Sasse  too  was  admirable  as 
Valentine. 

The  programme  of  M.  I'asdolonp's  fifth  Popular 
Concert  today  contains  two  Symphonies;  Haydn's 
in  1"),  and  that  of  Schuniami  in  li  fiat. 

The  n  flat  Symphony  is  the  best  of  Schumann's 
woi  ks.  It  cannot  be  heard  and  comprehended  without 
the  reflection  that  the  true  rank  of  the  composer  is 
not  yet  justly  recognized,  not  only  by  the  public  but 
by  musicians  and  critics 

This  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  has  its 
parallel  in  the  fact  that  tlie  greatest  of  poets  is,  to- 
day, comparatively  unread  and  unknown  in  bis  own 
country.  Rut  happily  the  greatness  of  Ilobcrt  Brown- 
ing and  of  Kobert  Schumann  are  established  facts — 
which  in  their  own  good  time  will  not  fail  to  assert 
themselves. 

It  does  seems  strange  however  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  noble  tilings  which  Schumann  said  ami 
wrole  in  Beethoven's  favor,  the  followers  of  the  latter 
composer  should  be  foremost  in  aspersing  the  merits  of 


the  former — yet  such  is  too  often  the  case — as  though 
every  word  added  to  Schumann's  fame  were  a  de- 
traction from  that  of  Beethoven  !  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  Boston  will  during  the  ensuing  season  follow  up 
its  good  beginning  by  presenting  to  the  public  Schu- 
mann's Symphonies  in  B  flat  and  E  flat.      A.  A.  c. 

Ni:w  YoRiv,  Nov.  2.3. — On  Wednesday  evening, 
IStli,  Miss  Henrietta  Markstein,  a  young  pianists  of 
some  sixteen  years,  made  her  debut  in  Steinway  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta  (violin), 
Mme.  De  Lussan,  and  an  orchestra  of  2.''>,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Bergmann. 

Miss  Markstein,  who  exhibited  a  commendable 
self-pos.session  and  nonchalance,  belongs  to  the  long 
list  of  prodigies,  and  they  are  to  be  deprecated.  The 
system  of  forcing  immature  talent  upon  public  atten- 
tion is  unwise,  in  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
listener  and  very  injurious  to  the  performer.  This 
young  lady,  howt^ver,  showed  some  ability  in  execu- 
tion, which  future  application  will  of  course  develop 
more  fully.     This  was  a  portion  of  her  programme  : 

Overlure,  "  Oboron." Von  A\'eher. 

Capriocin,  B-niitior,  np.  ^2 Men(lcls.«olin. 

OviTtiirc,  ".^li'lpiimmer  NiRht's  Dream''. . .  .Moniiel.tsohn. 

(irand  Fantn'iia  (IMano)  ''I.ucia'' rrudont. 

lllioprodie   IlonKise Liszt. 

Miss  Markstein's  strong  point  is  force  ;  hjr  weak- 
nesses are  elbow  playing,  and  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  pedals.  In  the  Capriccio — which  was  of  course 
her  most  ambitious  solo — she  displayed  a  remark- 
able accuracy  in  keeping  with  the  orchestra,  and 
her  sclf-compoBuro  was  of  great  service  to  her. 
Each  of  her  selections  was  heartily  encored  by  the 
large  audience. 

Mr.  Kopta  played  two  solos  with  his  usual  excel- 
lence. One  of  them  "The  Wit<-hcs'  Dance,"  seems 
to  bo  revived  as  a  concert  attraction,  for  Mr.  Mollcn- 
baucr  was  to  play  it  at  a  concert  in  Irving  Hall  on 
Saiurda.y  evening,  and  Camilla  Urso  was  to  do  like- 
wise on  Sunday  evening.  This  may — I  suppose — be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  result  of  the  Ole  Bull  mania 
which  raged  so  fiercely  last  winter. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  "Memorial  Concert,"  to  the 
late  Edmund  Kemack,  took  place  in  Steinway  Hall. 
The  attractions  of  the  programine  were  suited  to  all 
tastes  ;  there  were  piano  solos,  violin,  and  organ 
solos,  instrumental  duets,  recitations,  aiul  a  little 
operetta  by  Oflcnhacli  (!)  called  "Lieschen  and  Fritz- 
eben,"  in  which  Mile.  Tosice  and  JI.  Dardignac 
were  the  actors.  The  programme  opened  with  the 
Metreltc  Funehre  from  the  Eroiea  Symphony  and  ter- 
minated with  Ihe  organ  solo  from  G.  W.  Morgan  :  its 
name  1  should  prefer  not  to  tell.  Madame  Agatha 
Slates,  Mme.  Lumlcy,  Sig.  Konconi,  Sigs.  Rnndolphi 
and  Pollak,  Messrs  Mills  and  Pfeiffer  (pianists),  a 
part  of  Theo.  Thomas'  orchestra,  and  the  Jlendels- 
sohn  Union  contributed,  in  their  several  capacities,  to 
the  success  of  the  entertainment,  which  must  have 
resulted  in  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  familv  of  Mr. 
Uemack.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  that  two 
little  children — Joanna  and  Willie  Hess — played,  in 
very  neat  and  pretty  style,  a  duo  for  piano  and  violin, 
which  was  received  with  unbounded  applause. 

The  short  season  of  Italian  Opera  which  was  com- 
menced on  Monday  evening  last  will  be  continued 
during  the  present  week  :  thus  far,  the  works  repre- 
sented have  been  //  Trovatorr,  Fiddio,  Robert,  Der 
Frtischiilz,  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  Ernani. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  issued  the  prospectus  for  his 
Symphony  Soirees  and  the  scheme  includes  many 
novelties :  besiile  works  by  the  better  established 
authors,  there  will  bo  much  music  of  the  "  future  " 
school — or,  as  "  Mcrcurius  "  calls  it,  in  playful  refer- 
ence to  the  prominence  therein  given  to  the  triangle 
— the  gcomcteicnl  school.  F. 

Nor.  30. — On  Thursday  evening  (Thanksgiving), 
Mr.  F.  L.  Rittcr  gave  a  concert  in  Steinway  Hall : 
the  programme  was  selected  entirely  from  his  own 
compositions,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Krcissmann 


(of  your  city),  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society,  Mr.  E. 

J.  Connolly  and  an  orchestra  of  about  40  :  I  quote 

the  jirogramme  : — 

l.-^t.  Symphony  in  A  mnjor. 

3  "IlAfia"  Strugs  (from  tlie  rorsian). 

Sceua  e>l  Aria. 

OTerture  to  Othello. 

3  "Hafis*'  Songs  (from  the  Pi-rsian). 

4'3th  I'salm. 

The  Symphony  was  first  publicly  performed  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  2.3d,  during  our  Musical  Fes- 
tival, and  impressed  me  most  favorably  upon  that 
occasion  :  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  hearing 
it  a  second  time  and  I  can  only  repeat  my  opinion — 
given  in  my  letter  of  May  25th— that  "  it  was  un- 
questionably the  most  thoroughly  fine  symphonic 
composition  which  has  ever  been  written  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  :"  its  excellencies  arc  musician  like 
treatment,  careful  instrumentation  and  some  fine 
harmonic  changes ;  its  faults  are  an  occasional  lack 
of  continuity,  n  tendency  to  Mendelssohn  ideas  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Minuet  and  horn  Trio),  and  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  the  closing  movement  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rest.  Despite  its  faults  the 
Symphony  is  enjoyable  and  well  worth  hearing: 

The  Songs  were  well  sung  by  Mr.  Kreissmann  and 
some  of  them  arc  very  beautiful :  in  construction 
and  form  they  are  modelled  after  those  of  Schumann 
and  Franz,  but  arc  in  no  sense  imitations  :  one  of 
them — called  "  Ich  dacbte  dein  " — has  a  charming 
accompaniment  which  was  graiefully  jilaycd  by  Mr. 
Connolly. 

The  "  Othello  "  Overture — performed  at  the  2d 
Philharmonic  concert  last  season — seemed  more  at- 
tractive this  time  and  was  played  in  very  good  style, 

The  4f>th  Psalm — first  j>roduced  some  two  years 
ajo — is  in  itself  attractive  and  effective,  but  its  per- 
formance was  not  excellent,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  chorus  had  not  been  suflicicntly  drilled  :  and  why 
will  the  tenors  of  the  Harmonic  Society  persist  in 
liowlimi  in  such  an  atrocious  way  ?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  tone  down  their  vocal  obtrusiveness  ?  I 
would  suggest  a  reform  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Kilter's  audience  numbered  perhaps  1 000  and 
was,  I  know,  attentive,  an<l,  I  hope,  ap[>rcciativc. 

On  Saturday  evening,  occurred  the  1st  Philhar- 
monic Concert  with  this  programme  : — 

Symphony  No.  .'i.  Kroica,  . Beethoven. 

Aria  "L;ipcia  ch'io  piaiip^a** Handel. 

Miw  Adelaide  Phillips. 

Overture,  Itamlet y.  w.  Oade. 

Scena,  "'Che  faro  senza  Kurydiee" Gluck. 

yVt'it   I'liilUps. 
Symphonie  FaDta.sti(Hie  (2  parts) Berlioz. 

The  Eroien,  with  its  interminable  Mnrehe  Funtbre, 
was  well  done  by  the  "orchestra  of  100,"  and  the 
Scherzo  was  (piite  above  praise  :  the  crcscendos  and 
diminuendos  were  carefully  graduated  and  the  general 
efl^ect  excellent. 

The  "Hamlet"  Overture  opens  with  a  subdued 
march  in  C-minor,  and  subsequently  is  succeeded  bv 
a  stirring  vigorous  Allegro  in  the  same  key  :  a  lovelv 
episode  in  A  flat  is  soon  introduced,  and  this  eventu- 
ally reappears  in  E  flat  :  there  is  also  an  enchanting 
little  fragment  in  B  major — taken  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments— but  this  soon  disappears  and  again  comes  the 
Allegro,  which  is  worked  up  to  a  climacteric  conclu- 
sion, and  then — after  a  pause — comes  the  slow,  sub- 
dued march,  which  terminates  with  a  long  roll  of 
drums  and  an  immense  crescendo,  and  thus  endcth 
the  Overture. 

The  Handel  Aria — which  Miss  I'hillips  sang  at 
the  4lh  Brooklyn  Piiilharmonic  last  winter  and  also 
at  Mr.  Morgan's  concert — depends  for  its  effect  upon 
well  sustained  tones  and  correct  expression,  and 
Miss  Phillips — need  I  say — sang  it  most  admirably, 
and  also  Gluck's  charming  "Che  farij."  Miss  P. 
deserves  to  be  complimented  for  her  wisdom  in  having 
selected  solos  devoid  of  the  usual  opportunities  for 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  dependent  upon  the  voice  and 
not  the  execution  of  the  vocalist. 

The  Academy  was  crammed  with  people  and  the 
audience   behaved — for   a    Philharmonic   one — with 
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uniif;ii!il  (leronim  :  np;nin  must  I  enter  my  protest 
ngninst  the  nliotniiialilo  olinnilelior  in  tlio  centre  of 
llie  buildinf; ;  by  its  nnmoroiis  flaring  gas  jets  incal- 
culable injury  is  done  to  one's  eyes. 

Atlhe2cl  Concert- on  Jan.  ntb,  ISfi'.l— will  bo  given 
a  Synipliony  in  R  flat  by  Fatbcr  Ilnyiln,  Overture  to 
Seiniraniiile  by  Ciitcll,  and  Liszt's  Sympbonio  Poem 
"On  tbo  Mountain:"  Camilla  Urso  and  S.  15.  Mills 
will  also  appear. 

Theo.  Thomas  commenced — last  evening — a  series 

of  Sunday  evening  Concerts,  to  bo  given  in  Steinway 

Hall.    I  append  a  portiim  of  the  first  programme  : 

Overtnro,  Euryant.he Vnn  Webnr. 

Andniite  from  "Surprise"  Symphony Haydn. 

Poh^rzo  from  "Rt'formaMon" Mendelssohn 

Finale,  Don  Giovanni Mozart. 

Overture,  Taunh,lua6r WaKner. 

Marchc  T^iumph^le,  "Schiller," Meyerbeer. 

Mnie.  Gas7,iiniga  sang  twice,  and  the  little  Hess 
chililren — wlio  made  ther  de'but  at  the  Remack  con. 
cert — played  their  duo  quite  prettily,  while  Master 
Willie  also  executed  a  violin  solo  in  promising  style. 

The  instrumental  selections  were — as  will  be  seen 
— very  attractive  and  were  played  with  the  vigor, 
earnestness,  and  perfection  of  detail  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Thomas's  well  trained  orches- 
tra. 

Th«  short  season  of  Italian  Opera  closed  on  Satur- 
day with  a  matinee  :  the  works  performed  during  the 
week  were  Don  Giovanni,  Fra  Diavolo,  Ballo  in  Mas- 
cfient.  Robert  le  Diable,  La  Traviala,  and  "Sicilian 
Vespers."  It  will  bo  observed  that  daring  the  fort- 
night's campaign  six  of  Verdi's  works  were  perform- 
ed, while  only  one  of  Moz  art's  had  that  honor.    F. 

Cincinnati,  Not.  28. — To  our  already  numerous 
musical  societies,  we  have  recently  had  another 
addition  by  a  split  In  the  old  "  Maenner-Chor  "  So- 
ciety. They  have  separated  into  a  new  "  Mcen- 
ner  Chor "  with  Mr.  Andres  as  leader,  and,  the 
"  Orpheus  "  with  their  old  leader,  Mr.  Barus,  at  the 
helm.  Both  of  these  Societies  have  recently  appeared 
in  concerts  with  better  programmes  than  in  old 
times,  following  in  this  respect  in  the  van  ot  our 
Cecilia  Society.  Last  night  the  "  Orpheus  "  gave  a 
concert  with  a  chorus  of  some  sixty  members,  an 
Orchestra,  and  Mr.  Barus  as  leader.  The  programme, 
which  I  subjoin,  was  quite  promising  : 

Overture  to  Kienzi Rich.  M'agner. 

Dies  irx Mozart. 

The  Quartets  sung  by  Madame  Marie  Gerold,  Miss 
Katy  van  Wordragen  and  Messrs.  F.  Helmecamp  and 
II.  J.  Gerold. 

Air  from  Elias Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Adolph  Pitton. 

Fair  Ellen Max  Bruch. 

The  Solo  parts  sung  by  Mme.  Ilenriette  S.  Kitchell 
and  Mr.  Max  Ilrach. 

Overture  to  Euryanthe C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

Air  from  Faust Gounod. 

Sung  by  Mme.  Henriette  S.  Kitcbell. 

Scene  and  Finale  from  Lohengrin Wagner. 

The  Solo  parts  sung  by  Mme,  H.  S.  Kitchell,  Miss 
Mary  Glennon  and  Mes.^rs.  F.  Helmecamp,  Max  Drach, 
II.  J.  Gerold  and  S.  Kraus. 

The  execution,  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  was, 
exceedingly  poor.  ATe  of  late,  unfortunately,  have 
been  made  somewhat  accustomed  to  inaccurateness 
in  some  of  our  most  pretentious  home  concerts  ;  but 
this  last  performance  really  capped  that  sort  of 
experience  and  was  apt  to  make  a  quiet,  well  mean- 
ing listener  somewhat  rebellious.  Mr.  Barus  gene- 
rally receives  so  much  praise,  that  he  can  afford  to 
be  told,  that,  if  he  continues  in  such  a  way,  he  will 
entirely  jeopardize  his  musical  reputation.  Neither 
can  it  be  said,  that  there  is  any  excuse  in  this  instance, 
for  the  old,  everlasting  apology,  that  "  Orchestra 
rehearsals  cost  so  much  money  "  will  certainly  not 
hold  good, — if  in  any  case,  where  high  Art  is  invol- 
ved,— when  the  want  of  sufficient  rehears.rls  produces 
a  slovenly  performance  almost  from  beginning  to  end. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  to  have  no  Orchestra,  and 
instead,  precision  and  character  in  the  performance. 

I  mention  these  things  here  because  I  suppose  them 
to  be  of  general  application,  and  that  Cincinnati  is 
not  the  only  city  where  such  experiences  are  had. 


The  Concert  given  by  ihc  new  "  M.Tnnor  Chor" 
Society  some  weeks  ago,  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  above  performance,  or  rather  mis  performance 
of  their  old  brethren.  Mr.  Andres  had  insisted  upon 
good,  thorough  rehearsals,  and  had  chosen  fine  com- 
positions of  a  simpler  kind,  and  the  result  was  a 
really  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  concert. 

The  Harmonic  Society  promise  a  concert  in  Jan- 
uary. They  have  a  fine  chorus,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped,  that  it  will  be  more  thoroughly  drilled  than 
is  their  wont.  The  fact  is,  amateurs  need  to  be  re- 
minded all  the  time,  that  a  chorus  of  the  largest  size, 
and  the  finest  voices  "  in  the  world,"  unthoul  preci- 
sion in  the  performance,  produce  a  very  poor  artistic 
result.  X. 


Jtoigjif s  lournal  of  Slustt. 
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Second  Symphony  Concert. 

{Fridaif  Afternoon,  Nor.  27J. 

Reformation  Symphony,  in  D  minor,  (Posthumous). 

Mendelssohn. 
Andante  and  Allegro. — Scherzo, — Andante  — Andante 
and  Allegro  (On  Luther's  Choral). 
Recitative  and  Aria — (Soprano)  from"Fidelio. '"Beethoven. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten. 
Overture,  "Mhe  Wood  Nymph,"  (''Die  Waldnymphe"). 

Bennett. 

Military  Symphony,  in  G Haydn. 

Adagio  and  Allegro. — Allegretto. — Minuet  and  Trio.— 
Presto. 
Songs : 

a.  "  f(Oin  de  toi" Mozart. 

b.  '  Wanderlied" Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten. 

Jubilee  Overture Weber. 

Carl  Zebeahn,  Conductor. 

These  concerts  do  not  begin  to  lose  their  hold  up- 
on the  truly  music-loving  public ;  and  that  public 
still  shows  increase  of  numbers  and  of  interest. .  The 
Music  Hall  was  almost  crowded.  Our  principal 
Conductor,  fresh  and  strong,  from  his  successful  Eu- 
ropean tour,  was  very  warmly  welcomed  as  he  came 
upon  the  platform  and  resumed  his  baton.  The  or- 
chestra, slightly  reduced  in  the  string  department  for 
a  couple  of  concerts  by  the  absence  of  the  Quintette 
Club,  was  yet  in  good  force  and  discipline,  so  that 
few  passages  in  the  fine  programme  sufl'ered  in  the 
treatment.  It  cannot  be  said  yet.  to  be  sure,  that  all 
the  wind  instruments  are  unimpeachable  ;  seldom  are 
they  so  in  any  orchestra  ;  even  in  the  Gewandhaus 
('■we  heard  it  with  our  ears")  the  horns  do  sometimes 
stammer  and  sound  coarse ;  but  we  may  certainly 
congratulate  ourselves  ujjon  a  marked  improvement 
in  our  wind,  especially  in  the  bassoons,  which  one 
can  single  out  and  follow  with  delight,  and  in  the 
wood  corps  generally. 

The  Reformation  Symphony  was  clearly  rendered 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  more  impression  than  it  did 
in  the  Festival  last  May,  when  it  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  London  eulo- 
gy, .and  the  elahor.ate  and  for  the  most  part  clear  and 
sensible  synopses  of  its  ideal  plan  and  course  of 
thought  which  leading  critics  there  have  written  (sev- 
eral of  these  we  printed  in  January  .and  May  last,  and 
we  give  another  to-day),  we  find  ourselves  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  those  critics  greatly  overestimate 
the  work,  and  that  it  cannot  take  rank  as  an  equal 
with  the  other  Symphonies  of  Mendelssohn.  No 
doubt  he  knew  what  he  was  .about  when  he  withheld 
it  from  publication.  The  fact  that  it  did'  come  to 
performance  once,  in  Berlin,  two  years  after  its  com- 
position ;  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  im- 
pression made  there  by  it ;  that  it  never  had  another 
hearing  during  the  author's  life,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-three,  and  that  ho  forbade  the  publication, 
wonid  seem  to  be  strong  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
it  a  success.  The  subject  was  a  great  one,  the  poetic 
plan  a  happy  one  and  clearly  traceable,  as  these  Lon- 
don interpreters  have  shown  ;  but  the  musical  con- 
sistency and  clearness  and  felicity   is    less    apparent, 


save  in  parts.  The  musical  mould  seems  rather  to 
contain  than  to  embody  the  poetic  thought ;  the  mu- 
sical mould  is  an  after-thought,  not  vital  with  and 
one  with  the  poetic  thought,  as  body  with  the  soul, 
produced  by  one  creative  act.  The  young  genius  of 
twenty-one  had  written  the  Fairy  Overture  and  the 
Il/liriihs,  and  other  fine  imaginative  creations,  but 
was  he  equal  yet  to  such  a  t.ask  as  this  1  The  ambi- 
tion was  noble,  the  interest  in  the  theme  sincere; 
perhaps  if  he  had  w.iited  until  after  he  had  composed 
the  Panlns  and  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  he  would  have 
been  ripe  and  fully  furnished  to  essay  a  theme  so 
great  as  this.  This  we  can  imagine  to  have  been 
his  own  reflection  afterwards. 

Still  the  Symphony  is  interesting  and  has  much 
fine  music  in  it,  .is  it  could  but  have.  What  we  find 
most  unsatisfying  is  the  peculiarly  symphonic  por- 
tion, the  first  movement.  It  seems  to  us  confused, 
uncertain  somewhat  in  its  treatment,  lacking  musical 
decision  and  outrightncss,  with  an  almost  sickly  wa- 
vering between  major  and  minor,  and  to  hang  such  a 
murky  cloud  over  the  conflict  which  it  describes,  that 
you  succumb  to  doubt  and  heaviness  entirely,  see  no 
foregleam  (more  than  an  instant),  feel  no  quickening 
thrill,  no  heavenly /(■/?  of  a  great  hope  beyond — the 
far  off  dawn  of  the  new  day  that  shines  and  glows 
throughout  the  darkest  struggle  in  the  Joy  prophet 
Beethoven. 

The  Symphony  describes  the  conflict  of  the  old 
faith  and  the  new  ;  the  old  is  typified  by  an  old  Cath- 
olic response,  stern  and  irapei-ative  (a  sort  of  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord"},  which  rings  through  the  first  move- 
ment; the  new  by  the  Lutheran  Choral :  "Ein  feste 
Burg,"  which  triumphs  in  the  finiile.  But  nowhere 
are  the  two  themes  brought  together  face  to  face  ; 
nowhere  in  the  one  movement  is  there  hint  or  remin- 
iscence of  the  type  reigning  in  the  other;  which  is 
.  perhaps  a  not  insignificant  comment  on  the  musico- 
poetic  unity  of  the  work. 

In  the  short  Andante  prelude,  however,  we  have 
the  whole  situation  sketched,  only  with  a  somewhat 
puzzling  lack  of  musical  continuity,  or  development 
as  from  a  germ.  First  four  bars  of  shadowy,  anti- 
que organ  counterpoint ;  then  suddenly,  you  wonder 
what  it  has  to  do  with  it,  a  smart  heraldic  outburst 
of  all  the  reeds  .and  br.ass  in  full  chords,  also  for 
four  bars  ; — perhaps  this  means  the  dawn  of  the  new, 
soon  swallowed  up  in  clouds  and  forgotten.  Again 
the  organ  strain  and  trumpet  strain,  on  another  key  . 
iind  soon,  with  crossing  of  parts  in  harsh  discord,  the 
old  Response  clashes  into  the  midst  of  the  more 
hopeful  strain ;  then  gets  the  whole  field  and  pro- 
claims itself  in  thunder  tones,  once,  twice,  in  unison, 
each  time  followed  by  a  sweet  pr.nyerful  strain  of  the 
strings,  ending  pianissimo  on  the  dominant.  The 
Allegro,  now  in  D  minor,  with  its  stern,  repressive 
main  theme,  against  which  all  the  turbulent  elements 
murmur  and  rebel,  and  its  more  fresh  and  cheerful 
second  theme,  which  somehow  does  not  seem  to  tell 
enough; — and  heard  all  throug^h  the  din,  now  high, 
now  low,  now  in  this  instrument,  now  that,  the  im- 
mitigable tones  of  the  old  Response,  like  the  shout  of 
the  despotic  leader,  is  certainly  exciting  and  sugges- 
tive of  tremendous  struggle  ;  but  as  we  said  before, 
it  is  too  confused,  too  gloomy,  to  be  musically  edify- 
ing ;  and  it  appears  to  end  with  the  crushing  out  of 
hope,  after  once  leading  back  to  a  delusive  momen- 
tary dream  of  peace  (the  little  strain  that  ends'  the 
prelude). 

The  charming  piece  of  all,  a  perfect  little  poem  in 
itself,  though  out  of  all  obvious  connection  with  the 
rest,  is  the  Scherzo,  which  is  happy  and  fresh  as 
any  Minuet  and  Trio  of  Haydn, — sure  to  delight 
any  audience,  when  played  so  nicely  as  it  was  that 
day.  Perhaps  sufticient  explanation  is  found  in  the 
turning  away  of  the  weary  mind  from  hopeless  battle 
of  opinion  and  disorder  to  the  sweet  scenes  of  nature, 
of  unambitious  rural  life. 

The  short  Andante,  which  preludes  to  the  Finale, 
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Ims  been  well  termed  n  i)rnTer,  Rut  it  is  a  very 
wenry,  sick,  sail  prayer;  aiuilher  Sorip;  widmiit 
Words,  nnil  not  much  unlike  many  lie  has  written, 
in  which  the  meloiiy  is  sung  by  tho  violins,  and 
nearly  all  the  aoeompaniment  is  done  by  strin^js. 
With  just  a  hint  at  the  cheerful  second  theme  of  the 
Allet;ro,  it  comes  to  a  close  in  G  major,  tho  subbass 
Iiohlint;  ont  while  a  high  flute,  bird-like,  sings  the 
lirst  notes  of  the  Choral,  tlie  reeds  soon  joinin;^  aud 
makinfj  harmony  IIow  this  goes  on  and  takes 
possession  of  the  whole,  how  stran(,'cly  it  is  varied 
and  fragments  of  tho  old  tune  passed  from  instrn. 
ment  to  instrument;  how  splendidly  tho  Allfi/ro 
Maestoso  leads  ofl,  grandly  riding  over  the  turbulent 
waves  with  its  two  triumphal  themes;  how  a  fugue 
theme  sets  in  (you  may  know  it  by  its  identify  with 
tho  first  notes  of  "Though  thousands  languish"  in 
F.lijiili)  and  struggles  with  the  Choral,  until  that  wins 
tho  held  and -floods  all  with  light,  is  better  told  than 
wo  could  do  it  in  the  articles  to  which  wo  have  al- 
luded. 

It  occurs  to  us,  ami  this  is  all  we  have  to  add,  that 
this  Symphony  must  bo  regarded  as  wholly  excep- 
tional in  form,  and  as  consisting  really  of  only  lim 
parts,  with  a  gay,  refreshing  interlude  between.  The 
first  part,  in  which  the  idea  of  tlie  old  faith  prodomi- 
nates,  includes  tho  Allegro  with  its  short  Andante 
prelude.  The  second  part,  tho  triumph  of  the  New, 
with  its  Lutheran  Choral,  has  likewise  its  short  An- 
dante prelude,  tho  song  without  words,  whose  prayer 
for  peace  it  answers.  Suppose  the  curtain  dropped 
between  tlie  two,  while  for  interlude  and  recreation 
we  are  vouchsafeil  tliat  happy  Scherzo. 

The  new  thing  of  the  programme  was  the  roman- 
tic Overture  by  Hennctt,  his  op.  20,  of  which  Schu- 
mann wrote,  when  it  first  appeared,  in  IS.'iO:  "Tlie 
only  infelicitous  thing  aliout  it,  ns  it  s<'cms  to  me,  is 
the  name  'Diti  W'ulditi/nti'lir.*  I  know,  one  cannot 
wound  a  composer  more  than  by  criticizing  his  child's 
name,  for  ho  in  his  opinion  ought  to  know  best  what 
he  was  after,  and  wo  may  suppose  that  ho  bit  upon 
the  name  'Wood  Nymi>h'  in  view  of  making  a  com- 
panion piece  to  hi.s  earlier  overture  'The  Naiads.' 
But  the  title  is  by  no  means  strikingly  appropriate  or 
favorable  to  the  work.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
general  nanio  of  Ourcrliin:  /uisforalr,  or  something  of 
tho  sort,  lint  minor  considerations  aside,  tho  Over- 
ture in  its  wondrous  delicate  and  slender  articulation 
lifts  itself  high  enough  above  others  of  its  sisters, 
breathes  the  purest,  clearest  poet  life."  .  .  .  "Ben- 
nett is  a  piano  ]ilayer  />«)•  trril/cnn',  and,  however 
skilfully,  with  fine  selection,  he  knows  also  how  to 
deal  with  various  instruments,  .^till  his  favorite  in- 
slrnnient  always  looks  out  from  his  orchestral  com- 
positions." 

"The  Overture  is  charming;  in  fact,  Spolir  an<l 
Mendelssohn  excepted,  I  know  no  living  composer 
who,  for  loveliness  and  delicacy  of  coloring,  has  the 
pencil  so  at  his  command  as  nennett.  Kveil  the  fact 
that  ho  has  overheard  and  caught  much  from  those 
two  artists,  is  easily  forgotten  in  view  of  the  master- 
liness of  the  whole,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  never  lio- 
foro  has  he  so  given  himself  u|)  to  himself,  as  in  this 
work.  Only  try  it  measuro  by  measure  ;  wdiat  fine, 
firm  web  from  beginning  to  end  !  Instead  of  tho-o 
handbrcath  gaps  so  common  in  the  production  of  otli- 
ers,  how  closely,  intimately  all  is  knitted  here  togeth- 
er !  Vet  tho  Overture  has  been  reproaclicd  with  its 
great  breadth  ;  it  is  tlic  case  more  or  less  with  all  of 
of  Bennett's  compositions  ;  it  is  his  way,  he  finislies 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  Jlorcover  ho  frequently 
repeats  the  same  thing,  and  even  note  for  note  after 
the  middle  of  tho  movement.  But  try  to  alter  with- 
out injuring  it :  it  will  not  go;  he  is  no  pupil  to  be 
benefited  by  advice ;  what  ho  has  thought,  stands 
fist  and  is  not  to  be  pushed  aside." 

Truly  tho  overture,  so  well  rendered  as  it  was  with 
its  many  niceties  and  dillicultics,  appeared  to  justify 
the  good  things  here  said  of  it.     It  is  indeed   a   deli- 


cate tone-poem,  and  romantic  in  the  best  sense.  Yet, 
as  it  has  not  the  qualities  that  smite  and  take  by 
storm,  its  quiet  beauties  may  not  have  been  so  gener- 
ally appreciated  as  they  would  be  upon  more  ac- 
quaintance. 

Tho  quaint  and  homely  old  Ilaydn  Sym|diony. 
thirty  years  ago  far  more  familiar  hero  than  it  has 
been  of  late,  must  have  been  enjoyed  for  its  hearty 
healthiness,  as  well  as  its  perfect  grace  and  natural- 
ness, tho  art  concealing  art ;  tho  easy,  elegant,  logi- 
cal, complete  discourse  of  one  with  whom  music  was 
the  mother  tongue.  Why  called  "military"  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  if  he  had  undertaken  to  throw  into  a 
symphonic  picture  tho  lively  pleasures  of  the  camp, 
could  ho  have  done  it  better  ?  The  formal  prelude, 
then  the  little  allegro  theme,  at  first  so  blithely  chir- 
ruped in  a  high  octave  by  the  fluto  and  pair  of  oboes, 
and  the  gav  and  careless  second  theme  :  these  with 
all  their  wheelings  and  countermarches,  their  involu- 
tions and  their  evolutions,  so  labyrinthine  and  so 
clear,  the  same  figures  ever  repented  and  yet  ever 
with  a  difl^ercnce,  all  keeping  step  so  brisk  and  buoy- 
ant and  precise  ; — yon  can  almost  see  the  trim  little 
heroes  with  their  gav  uniforms  and  cheerv  faces. 
Here  the  arts  of  counterpoint  and  imitation  become 
spontaneous,  natural  form  ;  and  there  are  happy  sur- 
prises,  sudden  changes  of  key,  &c.,  to  stimulate  the 
interest  afresh.  More  sportive  gaycty  and  social 
ahnmhin  reign  in  tho  Minuet  and  Trio  and  the  Fi- 
nnic/irc.s/o;  wdiile  the  marchlikc  second  movement  is 
full  of  military  pomp  and  stateliness,  hinting  of  the 
din  of  battle  once  after  a  trumpet  signal.  IIow  much 
Ilaydn  does  with  happy  little  thoughts,  never  far- 
fetched, and  very  simple  means  !  The  very  qualities, 
which  in  a  long  work  like  the  "Creation"  grow  mo- 
notonous and  wearisome  to  us,  within  the  moderato 
frame  of  such  a  .Svniphonv  are  sure  to  fascinate. — To 
hear  the  rich,  full,  highly  colored,  stirring  Weber 
overture  after  it,  was  to  feel  at  once  tho  dillerence 
between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  instrumental 
art ;  the  former  so  intrinsic  and  sincere,  the  latter  so 
much  more  highly  spiced,  still  borrowing  new  means 
to  enhance  edect,  and  therefore  having  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  appeal  to  a  miscellaneous,  espec- 
ially a  young  audience.  Yet  Weber  bad  also  crea- 
tive genius,  and  the  .Tuhilee  Overture  is  a  gr;ind  work, 
closing  a  concert  fitly  atter  ncarlv  two  hours  listen- 
ing. As  we  grow  older,  we  somcwiiat  Uasi's  music 
hunters,  we  como  hack  with  a  fresh,  sweet  joy  to 
Father  Ilaydn. 

Miss  WiiiTTF.v  made  an  excellent  impression,  veri- 
fying all  that  we  had  heard  of  her  fine  voice  and  tal- 
ent and  of  the  good  purpose  to  which  she  had  been 
studying  abroad.  She  won  favor  from  tho  first  by 
her  quiet,  modest,  ladylike  demeanor,  her  tasteful 
simplicity  of  dress,  her  nnafiected  interest  and  absorp- 
tion in  her  nui«ic.  In  the  Scena  from  F;V/>'//o  she  had 
a  most  exacting  task  before  her.  Not  without  some 
trembling  did  slie  essay  the  first  notes.  But  it  was 
soon  manifest  that  she  bad  voice,  sweet,  plentiful  and 
sympathetic  to  a  rare  degree,  of  good  compass,  and 
of  power  enough  for  the  delivery  of  such  great  music. 
And  she  had  well  learned  the  use  of  it ;  the  method 
and  tho  style  were  admirable.  It  was  honest,  noble 
and  expressive  singing  ;  womanly  and  full  of  feeling, 
in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  false  pathos  bv  which 
so  many  public  singers  court  encores  from  audiences 
unfit,  un-fcw.  It  was  expression  without  exaggera- 
tion, prompted  from  within.  It  was  musical  in  the 
sincere  sense,  and  all  were  pleased  to  feci  that  we  had 
really  a  siiuffr,  one  who  sings  for  music,  who  will 
sing  for  us,  on  good  occasions,  and  whom  the  cheap 
successes  of  Italian  opera  will  not  he  likely  to  scdnre 
from  us.  For  plainly  her  direction  is  tli.u  of  pure, 
high  Art,  and  her  love  is  of  good  music.  We  do  not 
say  she  realized  in  that  piece  all  the  power  she  indi- 
cated. There  was  the  drawback  of  natural  timidity 
at  the  start ;  nor  could  she  trust  her  voice  at  the  full- 
est after  a  week  or  two  of  hoarseness,  which  may  ac- 
count for  her  taking  one  or  two  of  tiie  highest  strong 
notes  with  some    little  dillicultv  ;  nor  were    the  low 


tones  quite  so  clear  aud  positive  as  the  rest.  More- 
over there  was  enough  unsteadiness  in  tho  very  dilli- 
cult  horn  part  of  the  accompaniment  to  embarrass 
any  singer.  Yet  all  this  passed  for  inconsiderable 
alloy  in  a  performance  tho  charm  of  which  as  a  whole 
was  so  genuine.  Her  singing  of  the  leniler  little  Mo- 
zart melody  went  to  all  beans,  and  the  livelier  song 
of  Mendelssohn  had  eipially  its  characteristic  Ireat- 
nieut. 

Oratorio. — Tho  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
opened  their  season  with  two  of  the  noble  works, 
that  wear  so  well,  last  Saturday  aud  Sunday  even- 
ings: — a  supplementary  musical  Thanksgiving.  The 
house  is  dividetl  about  Jttilas  Miiccahixns.  We  arc 
of  those  wlio  like  it  and  find  it  among  tlie  most  wel- 
come of  Handel's  Oratorifis.  It  is  so  heroic,  fiesh, 
felicitous  and  positive ;  such  hearty,  unniisgiviiig 
music,  fitting  the  tone  to  the  thought  with  such  ijuick, 
sure  stroke,  and  driving  tin;  nail  home  so  lustily. 
He  wrought  in  a  bappv  hour,  and  satisfied  himself 
and  us,  with  brief,  exhaustive  treatment.  Few  ora- 
torios weary  us  so  little;  and  yet  many  call  it  dull, 
and  common  place,  and  formal,  and  old  fiishioncd  ! 
It  is  liie  heroic  oratorio  ]nir  r.rrrllrurr,  in  music  as  in 
words,  and  we  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  sung 
more  during  tlie  Nation's  fiery  trial. 

The  performance  on  S.aturday  was  hardly  of  aver- 
age excellence.  Some  of  the  ringing,  easier  ehorii-^es 
went  evenlv  and  grandlv,  but  in  others,  voices  hesi- 
tated or  strayed,  as  in  the  intricate  middle  portion  of 
"Resolved  on  conquest,"  "Fallen  is  the  foe,"  &e. 
"We  were  struck  too  bv  sonic  striduloiis  (pialiiy  in 
high  soprano  passages,  and  coarseness  in  the  tenors, 
compared  with  our  recollection  of  tho  Festival 
chorus.  The  overture  was  well  iilayed,  but  too 
often  the  orchestra  were  rough  and  over  loud.  Per- 
haps it  was  much  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  .Mr.  Zi;i<- 
UMIN.  wdio  was  so  welcomeil  hack  to  the  helm  where 
he  had  made  good  his  right  through  voyages  as  fin- 
niidable  as  that  which  brought  him  back  to  us,  had 
not  had  the  rehearsing  of  the  work. 

The  solos  were  more  tbrtiinaie.  Miss  IIofSTox, 
in  uncommonlv  good  voice,  tlumgh  once  fir  twice  wo 
thought  she  had  gained  more  in  power  than  sweet- 
ness, gave  much  of^  the  soprano  recitative  with  true 
dramatic  ebarai-ter  and  fi)rce,  and  sang  the  Air: 
"From  mighty  kings"  with  great  efi'ect.  Mrs.  Baukv 
has  not  changed  her  warm  conirallo  voice,  nor  her 
artistic  style  with  change  of  name.  She  cnlend 
fully  into  the  sjiirit  of  the  Air:  "Father  of  Heaven," 
which  opens  the  third  pan,  that  calm,  deep  melody 
of  gratitude,  whose  beauty,  we  fear,  is  not  half  ap- 
preciated. And  the  Duet;  "O  lovely  Peace,"  owes 
sweetness  to  her. 

Miss  Anna  Granher  has  a  fresh,  bright,  out-leap- 
ing voice,  as  we  ha\'e  said  befote.  suited  more  to  gay 
and  brilliant  things  than  to  the  melodies  of  dee|i  inte- 
rior life.  She  is  a  gooil  singer  in  her  way.  execut- 
ing all  smoothly,  lightly  and  distinctly,  plna-ing  the 
niu^ic  well  and  losing  not  a  note,  nor  slighting  one, 
Ihoiigh  she  is  indistinct  in  verbal  iitlerance.  She  had 
in  .Aiir/ds  a  coii|.lc  of  pieces  suited  to  her;  thus  in 
"So  shall  the  lute"  she  cxeiailes  the  roulades  with 
more  clean. cut  eveniiess  aud  freedotn  than  any  of 
them  ;  her  "sprightly  voice  sweet  desciinl  ran"  in- 
deed. Mr.  WniTXi;v,  tenor,  sings  and  recites  cx- 
prcssivelv,  when  be  may  do  so  quietly,  but  some 
parts  brought  too  gre;U.  a  strain  upon  so  delicate  an 
organ.  In  the  air:  "Sound  an  alarm."  he  won  a 
signal  victory.  Mr.  Wii.iii:,  as  Simon,  sang  a  little 
slifllv.but  has  a  good  sonorous  bass  voice  and  an  iii- 
tclliL'cnt  delivery. 

/Clijali  went  limch  better  in  the  choruses,  some  of 
which  .'■■eemed  never  more  superb,  though  that  of  the 
"fierv  chariot"  is  not  quite  perfi-ct  yet.  and  there  was 
elsewhere  the  usual  lack  of  softer  shading.  The 
orchestra  again  rough  and  careless.  Miss  L.  M. 
Gati:.s  shared  the  soprano  solos  with  Miss  Houston, 
and  in  "Ilearyo  Israel"  gave  proof  of  a  fine,  flexible 
voice  of  large  range,  sweetness,  and  easy,  free  dcliv- 
crv.  That  she  ajipcars  to  enter  deeply  into  the  spirit 
ofsiieh  music  wo  can  hardly  say.  Miss  Houston 
and  Miss  Bai;i!V  both  sang  with  c  haractcrisiie  vim: 
and  fervor.  Mr.  .T.  F.  Wixi'Htook  for  the  first  time 
the  part  of  Elijah,  much  of  it  quite  successfully,  with 
better  low  bass  tones»but  less  artistic  style  throughout 
than  ."^fr.  Tliidolphscn.  Jtr.  Wm..T.  Wixrii  has  large 
tones,  not  without  sweetness  ;  but  voice  and  manner 
seem  as  yet  unripe  for  the  tenor  solos  in  F.lijnli.  He 
must  liave  credit  for  a  conscientious,  earnest  elloit, 
with  no  air  of  pretence. 

Crowded  Out. — Our  notice  of  a  charming  Con- 
cert given  by  tho  Orphens  Club,  with  Miss  K'van, 
Mr.  Kreismann  and  Mr.  Lf.oxiiard,  at  Chicker- 
in;;'s,  in  aid  of  an  excellent  charity,  the  Temporary 
A^vlum  lor  Discharged  Female  Prisoners.  Next 
tinie. 
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New  York.  Hero  are  t!ie  programmes  announc- 
ed by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  for  his  live  Symphony 
Soirees  at  Steinway  Hall  : 

Firrt  Stpnphnrnj  Soirt^e,  Dcrrnihfr   12. 
Ovorture,  Semir-imis,  (fir.nt  ttiiio) Oatol. 

I.  MotetO  Ootl.  when  thon    appearost,      \ 

II.  Iliive  inorcy,  0  l.nril,  j  (flrst  time)  Mozart. 
ITT.  "  Giory,  honor,  pniiso,   an'I   powor,  ) 

('horUH  and  OrclieBtra. 

Concerto,  Q,  Op.  C8. .,  .  , Beethoren. 

I'iano  and   Orchestra. 

X.XIir.   Pnalm.Op.  W2  (first  lime) Schubert. 

Ohorus  for  li-male  voices  anil  Orchestra. 
Symphony,  No.  I,  li  Mat.  Op.   .38 Schumann. 

Sa'oud  Soiree,   .liniuari/  16,  1869. 
Faunt,   Ein   muwikalischei    Charact'erhild,    Op.    OR,   ffirc-t 

time) Ilublnsteiu. 

Orchestra. 

FriihlingB-Phantapie,  Op.  23  (first   time) Gaile. 

Vocal  Quartet,  Orchestra  and  Piano. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  A,  Op.  92 Beethoven. 

Tliirrf  Soiree,  Fehrnar)j   13. 

Overture,  Scherzo,  Finale,  Op.  52 Schumann. 

Ponble  ChorviR,  Fratre.^  eRO  enim PaleRtrlnn. 

Fantasie,  0  minor   Op   80 Beethoven. 

Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Ungarische  Zigeunerweisen,  Piano  Solo Tausiff. 

Symphonic  Poem,  Tasso Lizst. 

Fourth   Soir€e,  March  13. 

Suite  in  Canon  form.  Op.  10 flrimm. 

String  Orchestra. 

Motet  :  I  wrestle  and  pray  (first  time) Schumann. 

Eight  part  Chorus. 

Symphony,  E  flat.  Op.  28  (fiMt  time) Max  Bruch. 

Gypsy  Life,  Op.  29  [first  time] Schumann. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Overture  Tannb.luser Wagner. 

Fifth  Soirife,  April  3. 

Festiv.al  Overture,  Op.  50  [first  time] Volkmann. 

114th  Psalm:  When  Israel  outofEgvptcaroe. Mendelssohn. 

Eight  part   Chorus. 
Fantasie,  for  Orchestra  and  Piano  obligato  [first  time] 

Otto  Singer. 

Symphonic  Poem,  Prometheus  [first  time] Liszt. 

Nachtlied  ;  Op.  108  [fir.=t  time] Schumann. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Symphony,  No.  G,  Op  r^8,  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Our  correspondent  in  another  column,  tells  us  of 
the  concert  given  liy  that  earnest  and  accomplished 
musician  and  composer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter.  The 
Weehlfi  Review  pays  the  followinfj  tribute  to  his 
"  Halls"  songs,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
sung : 

Great  interest  was  felt  by  the  audience  in  the 
Hafis  songs,  as  well  as  in  their  delivery  by  Mr.  Au- 
gu.^t  Kreissmann,  from  Boston.  These  songs  are 
written  in  the  true  vein  of  Robert  Franz,  and  pei"- 
haps  show  moi'e  of  the  real  talent  of  the  composer 
than  anything  else  he  has  written.  The  words  are 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  Persian  poetry,  once 
made  famous  in  Germany  by  Daumer's  translations, 
of  which,  most  likely,  Mr.  Ritter  availed  himself. 
The  composer  shows  in  his  illustrations  poetical  sen- 
timent, true  adherence  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
yet  a  fine  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  form.  They 
are  by  no  means  easy  as  to  exeoution  ;  but  Mr. 
Kreissmann  showed  himself  the  true  artist  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  conception  as  well  as  in 
conveying  the  meaning  of  the  poet  and  composer. 
He  was  entirely  successful  with  the  audience  ;  even 
to  such  extent  that  an  encore  of  two  of  the  songs  was 
demanded  and  partially  responded  to  by  him. 

As  to  the  Philharmonic  concert,  instead  of  calling 
Beethoven's  ilarcia  funtbre  "  interminable,"  as  our 
correspondent  does,  most  of  the  critics  ascribe  that 
impression  to  a  more  likely  cause.  Thus  the  Sun 
says ; 

Dlllerent  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
dead  march  that  forms  the  second  moveinent  should 
be  taken.  There  are  those  who  think  that  a  higher 
expression  can  be  given  to  the  idea  by  retarding  the 
time  so  that  the  sentiment  of  the  movement  is 
changed,  and  instead  of  beinir  a  march  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  elegy,  a  musical  "In  Memoriam."  Mr.  Berg- 
mann  is  evidently  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  led  it 
accordingly  with  excessive  slowness.  The  move- 
ment is  marked  for  the  meli-onome  at  80.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  led  at  that  tempo,  though  we 
doubt  it.  Certainly,  it  lost  in  force  by  being  taken 
30  very  slowly,  and"  the  theme  was  almost  as  it  were 
drawled  out,  so  reluctantly  did  the  notes  follow  each 
other.  In  the  middle  fugned  jiassage  this  effect  was 
especially  itoticeable,  anil  one  felt  a  nervous  desire  to 
have  tlte  time  quickened,  and  an  inner  consciousness 
tl'.at  it  must  absolutely  have  been  intended  to  be 
played  faster. 

Tlie  same  writer  speaks  thus  plainly  of  the  "  pro- 
gramme Symphony  "  by  Berlioz  : 

This  is  a  work  so  full  of  eccentricity,  so  utterly  de- 
fiant of  precedent,  so  extravagant  and  grotesque,  and 
the  composer  of  it  is  so  persistently  lauded  as  a  great 
genius,  that  we  give  it  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Without  an  explanatory  key  it  would  be  impossible 


to  understand.  Tho  composer  has  furnished  ns  this 
key  in  the  story  of  a  young  musician  who,  being  in 
love,  and  also  in  despair,  seeks  to  poison  himself 
with  opium.  He  takes  an  underdose,  and  instead  of 
dying  has  visions,  and  these  visions  form  tho  subject 
of  this  symphony. 

This  siiigidur  jumble  of  volcanic  passion,  delirious 
anguish,  jealous  fury,  and  religious  consolations, 
Rhepherds'.siings,  thunder,  and  funeral  manh,  is  sulli- 
ciently  extravagant  when  considered  in  )ilain  prose; 
when  it  comes  to  bo  expressed  by  a  large  orchestra, 
the  elTect  becomes  truly  startling  to  the  American 
mind.  Frenchmen  have  got 'used  to  it.  Lamartine, 
Rousseau,  George  Sand,  Kugeno  Sue,  and  their 
novels,  have  quite  accustomed  them  to  it.     .      .      . 

For  our  own  part,  wo  like  neither  the  thing  ex- 
pressed, nor  tho  manner  of  its  expression.  The 
ideas  lack  continuify  and  grace  and  well  defined 
form,  in  the  first  [ilaco ;  in  the  second,  the  orchestra 
is  not  well  kept  together,  and  bizarre  combinations  of 
instruments  are  made,  the  effect  of  which  is  far  from 
agreeable.  It  would  he  very  easy  to  go  into  detail 
in  regard  to  this,  but  we  only  instance  the  case  of  the 
duet  between  the  oboe  and  the  kettledrums  as  illus- 
trating what  we  mean.  The  effect  of  the  whole  piece 
is  fragmentary,  and  while  it  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing as  a  study  of  instrumentation,  of  which  Berlioz 
is  a  wonderful  master,  we  cannot  hope  that  this 
school  of  composition  will  ever  prevail  to  any  great 
extent.  The  march  to  execution,  however,  was  full 
of  fine  sombre  'orchestral  color,  and  the  musical 
figure  solemn  and  melodious,  which  reminds  us  to 
say  that  there  was  something  a  little  sepulchral  in 
having  three  funeral  marches  in  one  evening — that  in 
Beethoven's  symphony,  another  occurring  incidental- 
ly in  the  overture  to  Hamlet,  and  the  third  by  Ber- 
lioz, just  referred  to. 

Baltimore. — The  Academy  of  Music  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  L. 
H.  Southard,  had  its  first  Orchestral  Concert  on  the 
21st  ult.  It  was  given  in  a  hall  described  as  being 
much  like  our  old  Boston  Melodeon  in  size  and 
acoustic  effect.  Mr.  Southard  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  best  musicians  of  the  various 
theatres,  &c.,  of  tho  city,  and  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  out  of  these  materials  a  per- 
manent orchestra  of  44  instruments  (12  violins,  4 
tenors,  4  'cellos,  3  double  basses,  and  a  full  comple- 
ment of  wood  and  brass).  The  Concert  was  con- 
sidered a  complete  success,  the  fruits  of  thorough 
rehearsal  showing  in  the  execution  of  the  following 
programme  : 

Symphony  in  C  minor.     Op.  5 N.  W,  Gade. 

Overture,  to  Don  Giovanni Mozart. 

Stiren.ade  and  Allegro  Giojoso.     Op.  43 Mendelssohn. 

The  Piano  part  by  It.  Courlaender, 

Professor  in  the  Academy. 

Concert  Aria,  Ah  perfido Beethoven. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Holland. 

Overture  to  Semiraniide Uossini. 

The  second  concert,  to-night,  offers  :  Symphony  in 
E  flat  by  Haydn,  Overtures  to  Freyschiilz  and  Le 
Siege  de  Corinth,  &.C. 

PiiiLADELPiiiA. — On  receipt  of  the  news  of  Ros- 
sini's death,  the  Germania  Orchestra  changed  its 
programme  and  gave  a  Rossini  Matine'e,  of  which  the 
Bulletin  says  : 

The  programme  was  well  .arranged  to  exhibit  the 
lamented  composer's  various  styles.  The  overtures 
to  the  Italiana  in  Algeri  and  La  Gazza  Ladra  gave 
the  graceful,  brilliant  ideas  of  his  youth,  whfle  the 
overture  to  William  Tell  showed  the  mature  brain  of 
manhood,  engaged  upon  work  that  was  at  once 
heroic  and  romantic.  Selections  from  the  Stahnt 
Mater,  Scmiramide  and  the  romance  from  William 
Tell,  as  a  cornet  solo  for  Mr.  G.  Dunn,  made  up  the 
rest  of  tho  Rossini  selections,  and  it  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Stoll  and  G.  Mueller  to  express  the  great  de- 
light they  aftbrded  in  the  duo  from  Semiramide,  on 
the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  noble  Funeral  March 
from  Beethoven's  Eroica  symphony  was  happilv  in- 
troduced in  the  programme  and  well  played  by  the 
orchestra,  which  was,  throughout,  well  directed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietrich. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Mr.  James  M.  Tracy,  pianist, 
and  the  "Ti-acy  Quartette,"  of  Rochester,  gave  a 
Soiree  lately  at  St.  Cecilian  Hall.  The  piano 
pieces  were  Weber's  Concert- St Uck,  Beethoven's  So- 
nata, op.  26,  (that  of  the  Andante  with  Variations, 
the  Marcia  funehre,  &c.),  and  a  Sonata  in  C  by  We- 
ber. The  quartets  were  vocal,  from  the  familiar  Ger- 
man part-song  collections. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Lillie  May.   Sonj^  and  Clionis.  E6  to  e  flat.  Max.  30 

A  very  swpet,  fimple  Imllad. 
Ah,  from  my  heart.     (Ah,  de  mon  coeur).     2. 

G  tor/.  ''Genevieve."  CO 

Sifroy  becomes  sentimental,  but  his  feelinga   take  a 
strange  turn  from  his  becoming  suddenly  sick.   Comic. 
Christmas  Beils.     3.     F  to  rj.  J.  Ilineke.  30 

A  nice  semi-flacred  song   for  a  Christmas   festival. 
Get  it  in  time. 
When  Sammy  comes  home.  2.  J)  to  e.         Ilunt.  30 
The  Funny  I^Ian.  2.  ¥J>  to  f.  C.  E.  PmU.  30 

Two  very  good  and  very  laughable   Pongs.     Sammy 
is  away  "where  the   elephants   fly  and    the  crocodiles 
roar,"  but  the  very  funny   man  is  at  home.    Good 
melodies. 
Don't  put  your  foot  on  a  man  when  he's  down. 

2.     C  to  e.  Marsden.  30 

Good  in  every  way.    Good  wholesome  words,  good 
poetry,  good  music. 
Hear  I  the  Music  rinf>ing.     (Ilor  ich  das  Lied- 

chen).  4.  E  minor  and  major  to  f?.       Franz.  30 
Sun  and  Dove.     (Die  Rose,  die  Lilie).     4.     F 

sharp  to  e.  Franz.  30 

Exquisite  one  Terse  poems  by  Heine,   most  charm- 
ingly melodised. 

The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls.     Voice,  Piano  &  Flute. 

4.  F  to  a.  Lachner.  60 

AIho  entitled,  ''Nachta  in   der   Cujiite.     The  words 

are  translated  by  Longfellow,  and  the  whole  is  full  of 

rich,  depp  feeling. 

Beneath  my  Ladies'  Window.     3.     E  to  f  sharp. 

'' Genevieve"  30 
Already  noticed,  in  the  key  of  0,  but  here   trans- 
posed a  third  lower,  for  the  accomaiodation  of  voices 
of  limited  comprv'^s.     A  great  favorite. 
Gentle  Lillian  Gray.  3.  Btof.  Mori,  30 

Very  sweet  and  pleasing  ballad,  ■with  a  good  chorus. 
The  Bell  goes  a-rin;,^ing  for  Sair  h  !    Song  an  i 

Cho.  2.  C  iog.  Hunt.  35 

One  of  the  best.    Sai-rah  is  much  to  be  pitied,  but 
she  sings  a  very  amusing  song. 

InstrumentaL 

Tea  Song  Polka  Redowa.  "Genevieve."  2.  G. 

Knight.  30 
The  Page's  Song.  Galop.  "  3.  F.  "  30 
Ballet  Galop.  "     3.  C.         "       35 

Three  very  bright  arrangements,  including  some  of 
the  most  popular  airs  of  the  opera. 
Cruel  Mary  Holder  Quadrilles.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Includes,  among  other  popular  airs,  "The  Gallop- 
ing Snob,"  and  "I'm  a  twin.'' 
Georgie  Dean  Schotti^ch.     2.  Vaas.  30 

Very  neat  and  pretty. 
Isolina  Grand  Wahz.     4.      C.  J.  S.  Knight.  60 

A  very  brilliant  affair. 
Derniere  Amour.     (Last  love.)     Maz.  Sentimen- 
tale.     5.   A.  Patfison.  50 

A  soft  and  gentle  piece,  with  arpeggios  and  caden- 
zas tastefully  interspersed. 

Becks. 

The  Opera  Bocffe.  A  Collection  of  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  pieces  from  Oftenbach's  "Grand 
Duchesse,"  "Belle  Helene,"  "Orplieus," 
"Barbe-Bleue,"  and  "Genevieve  de  Brabant." 

Boards.  2,50.  Cloth,  3.00 
"We  have  here  a  book  of  225  pages,  filled  with  the 
music  that  has  been  so  popuLnr  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  There  are  14  pieces  from  the  ^'Duchesse,"  8 
from  "La  Delle  Helene,"  7  from  "Orpheus,"  13  from 
"llarbe-Bleue,'"  and  8  from  "Genevieve,'"  about  equal- 
ly divided  between  vocal  and  in,=itrumental  music. 
The.«e include  5  potpouris,  which,  ia  themselves,  pre- 
sent in  a  condensed  form,  a  sort  of  review  of  the  ope- 
ras.    A  brilliant  book  I 

Solfeggi.     By  Mikseh.  60 

'*  "  Mazzoni.  2.00 

Valuable  materials  for  trainers  of  voices. 


Abbreviatioxs  — Degrees  of  difi5cuUy  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c  , 
A  email  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \t  above  the  staff. 


Mcsic  ET  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
One  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  n 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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*  Rossini. 

(Among  all  theoWtiifiry  notic'vy,-A|u-lli(Tor  Uio  Kri'nch  or 
Kii-;lish  prL'SH,  we  hiivi'  sclmi  notliiuf^  Ijutlrr,  i)roljably  8I1.1II  fph 
nothing  IjL'ttor.  thiin  tlin.^u  f.-w  words  in  tlic  Lomloii  M^isiou 
U'rat/,  fviJenUj'  from  th<-  liiMrt  uuj  iiuu  ill  its  i-Jitur,  Mr.  J, 
W.  DiiVHOn]- 

Oii  Fiiilay  wc'L'k  (iioacchlno  Kos-ini  dice!,  a^ied 

ir,. 

"Ncitlier  the  sun  nor  dcalli,"  saiil  Umdu'roii- 
cauld,  "ran  be  looked  at  sleaililv  ;"  and,  wliiU'  tlie 
i;i'ave  has  liardly  elosed  iiver  its  ]ircy,  wi>  arc  as 
nnahh'  as  nnwiihii;;  to  write  crilieal  liiii^'ra|ihv. 
The  time  for  that  will  eonie.  Meanwhile  il  is 
more  eoni^enial  to  inihil|;e  in  -whati'ver  fancies 
may  be  sui.mested  by  the  event  wliicli  has  taken 
away  an  illustiious  man. 

The  j;iaiils  of  music  are  almost  extinct.  One 
by  one  those  who  made  the  first  hall' of  this  ccti- 
liii-y  Ibrever  (anions  have  depailed,  and  now 
Anber  .stamls  alone,  last  of  his  race.  Mozart, 
Heelhoven,  S.dmljert,  Widier,  ("hernblni,  Men- 
delssohn, .Spohr,  Schinnar\n.  Mi^yerbc-er  and  Uos- 
sini  hav('  snccessividy  been  stricken  down  bv  (he 
enemy  whi(di  comes  eipially  to  all.  It  woidd  be 
bad  pliilosophy  to  monrn  over  what  Swift  called 
"a  thin;;  so  natnral,  so  necessary,  and  so  nniver- 
sal  as  dcadi  ;"  bnt  these  departures  of  men  whose 
presence  lilled  the  world,  leave  a  blank  indeed. 
They  do  not,  however,  adeet  ns  alike.  Of  the 
composers  just  named,  some  were  crdled  away  in 
the  midst  of  work,  havinrr  (0  lay  down  tin;  pen 
ami  leavi'  (heir  task  nnfinished.'at  the  biddinii  of 
resistli'ss  fat(\  In  these  eases  submission  is  hard. 
We  think  of  what  nii];ht  have  been  had  Mei\- 
delssohn,  or  .S-hnber(,  lived  on  (hrouoh  twice  his 
years;  how  he  would  have  enriidicd  the  world 
by  many  a  beautil'id  and  imperishable  creation. 
To  see  such  possibilities  vaiush  forever,  and  not 
to  ccunplain,  recpiires  a  sublime  fai(h  in  the  or- 
dering of  thinn;s  possessed  by  very  few.  ]5nt  in 
other  eases  we  can  be  more  reconciled.  "After 
labor  Cometh  rcs(,"  ami  there  is  a  fitness,  wdiich 
analogy  everywhere  makes  us  recou'nize,  in  (lie 
falliuo;  asleep  of  an  old  man  wdiose  life's  task  lias 
been  accomplished.  So.  now  that  Ho,s.sini,  havino; 
livi'd  six  years  beyond  the  "threescore  years  and 
ten,"  and  done  all  the  work  he  had  to'do,  rests 
finally,  aciiuiesceucc  in  an  event  so  i\a(ural — we 
had  almost  said  so  happy— is  (ar  from  diilicult. 
Such  a  death— to  use  'the  (piaint  Ian<Tua'ie  of 
Jeremy  Taylor — "is  like  the  descendin;;  of  ripe 
ami  wholesome  frui(s  from  a  jileasant  and  liorid 
trei'."  Thoujilits  of  this  kind,  however,  ilo  lilde 
to  ipialify  our  sense  of  the  ereat  ;:ap  ivhicli  Fri- 
day week's  event  has  ma(h''.  While  livine,  Ros- 
sini was  a  link  bctw.'cu  ns  and  an  heroic  at;e 
wherein  lie  played  th.>  part  of  a  liero.  ^b)re 
than  that,  his  presence  was  a  jjlory  to  the  ireiier- 
ation  that  lias  lost  him.  He  stomi  amonjr  the 
contemporaries  of  his  la(er  years  like  a  iirand  old 
oak  aiuonir  a  crowd  of  sapli'iiiis,  or,  like  Jupiter 
aiiioui;  (he  minor  j;o(ls.  Anber  apart,  there  is 
nodiiu^r  now  but  saiilinjs,  and  the  ])ii  miiwi-o- 
have  Olympus  to  themselves. 

We  can  look  widi  complacency  .-it  (he  loni  bfe 
just  termina(ed.  It  was  an  example  of  the  nil- 
liroken  sunshine  in  which  some  favoroit  niov- 
(als  bask.  Almost  without  elibvt  Rossini  bo- 
came  famous.  From  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  to  the  day  when  fynilhinmc,  Tell 
cmisummated  his  work  and  IiLs  renown,  Vm  trav- 
elled an  easy  and  llower-strewu  pa(b.  Content 
with  the  success  thus  achieved,  l,e  llvod  in  keen- 
est eiijoyment  of  wh.itever  it  brousbt,  the  centre 
o(  a  circle  whiidi  imduded  all  that'was  famous  in 
lilerature  and  art.  A  career  sii.di  as  his  e.xcites 
no  strong  emotions,  and  f.as.sasses  no  .ihsorbinf 
interest.  It  c.an  be  lookexi  at  as  one  looks  at  a 
pastoral  landsca.pe,  w  at  the   summer   sea.     Uii- 


fortunatidy,  but  few  chances  of  making  siiidi  a 
comparison  an?  allorded.  Pastoral  landscaiies.and 
sunimer  seas,  an?  common  realides.  but  Uossini's 
life  verges  upon  the  ideal.  Most  ofieri  the  man 
who  acdiieves  aiiytbin^'  ureaf  has  to  tre.id  a  weary 
path,  now  and  then  to  fall,  ami,  it  may  be,  to  di's- 
pair  of  risin<;.  In  suidi  a  case  the  strn^'Lde  is  in 
proportion  to  the  prize  ;  the  scar.s  of  cimfllcf  to 
the!  launds  of  victory.  But  of  exiieriem-e  like 
tliis  Kossiiii  had  little  or  none.  Tlici-e  were  li'w 
obstaidcs  in  his  wa\',  and  those  he  encountered 
fell  down  bef'.irc  him,  like  tin?  walls  ot  .lencho  be- 
fore the  Israelilisli  trumpets. 

Ilajipily  in  kee|iinjj  with  his  history  are  the 
works  which  will  presi?rve  Rossini's  memory  jrreen 
tlirou^Iiout  all  future  time.  His  music  rellects 
the  joyousness  of  the  life  he  led.  HrisJtht,  spark- 
ling:. t:Vr.n  111  ih  iii'lnui-Jiiihi  lili'  tlt<:  (jr'ufuj  (i  rhiUl 
heliinil  irhirh  Idiii/lifcr  As  ci.v.'r  liirkinti.  it  will  al- 
wavs  be  the  cause,  as  it  is  the  result,  of  ha|)[)i- 
ni'ss.  Smdi  harmony  between  a  composer's  works 
and  Ids  circumstances  or  temjieramenl  is  not  rare. 
The  individuality  of  Ilayiln,  of  Reethovcn,  and 
of  .Mendelssohn,  for  exaiii|)le,  stands  out  vividly 
in  their  respective  creations.  .\it  is  the  better 
for  this,  because.  s(?rved  by  many  minds,  it  em- 
bodies everv  variety  of  sentiment,  and  beconu'S 
as  cosino](olitan  as  liuuianity  itsclt".  Leavini^  to 
otliers  all  grave  and  serious  thoULdits.  Rossini  be- 
came, bi'canse  he  could  not  hidp  it.  in  some  sort 
the  Demncritus  of  music.  Let  those  wdio  think 
Ii;zlitlv  of  him  on  that  a<?count.  flunk  li'jhtlv,  also, 
of  the  ordinance  whi(di  has  made.  laii;;liter  as  nat- 
ural as  (ears,  and  far  more  [ileasant. 

The  uenial  ohl  master  is  ch'ail,  but  not  his  in- 
(bienee.  Thc'V  san;;  a  Reipiiem  over  his  body  on 
Thursiiav  in  the  Madclainc.  pleadintr  in  accents 
ilictated  by  himsidf  for  "eternal  rest."  In  one. 
sense,  however,  there  can  be  no  rest,  eternal  or 
other,  for  Rossini.  Ages  to  come,  the  composer 
wdio  has  just  disapiieared  from  our  midst,  will 
exert  an  active  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Tliev  may  write  "//»:  jcicet"  on  his  tomb,  never 
on  his  works. 


(From  tlie  Lonilon  Tiii)f«.) 


Rossini.  i 

The  ileath  of  a  man    wdio   has    influeueed    liis   art 
and  Ins  times   like  (iioncehiuo  Antonio    Kossiiii  ran.  \ 
not  lie  passed  over  with    merely   n  jiassinir  record  of  | 
tlie  fact.     The  illustrinus    musician  dejiaricd  iliis  lifo  ( 
on  Friday  night,  the  l.lih  iii-..t.,  at  Ids   apartments  iu 
the  Kuede  la  CIkuissiV  d'.Xiuiu.  | 

Ttie  hiogra|tiiv  of  Itossini  has  been  written  over  1 
and  over  a^ai".  altliough  no  really  valmOde  life  of 
him,  .•\cconipaiiicd  hv  :i  jaflicioiis  critical  siirvov  of 
his  works,  can  he  said  to  exist.  The  latest  and  most 
conipreliensive — t'l.  /iif.ssi":i/,  .<;o  vie  rl  Sr-s  ir.nvrf^,  by 
.M.  Alexis  A/.evedo — wliicli  oriudiiallv  appeared  in  a 
Frencli  musical  journal  Called  I.e.  .l/c/(cV,'n-/,  and  has 
since  liecn  puldislied  bi  a  volume,  by  the  proiuielors 
of  tliatjoivnial,  for  the  henelit  of  the  "  .'\ssociaiioii 
des  Artistes  ilusicicns"  in  I'aris,  is,  after  nil,  lull  a 
sort  of  histoiical  rhapsodv,  a  studied  eulogy  from 
cud  to  Ptiil,  in  wliich  even  more  than  justice  is  done 
to  Uo.'isini,  nnd  less  than  iusticc  to  other  composer- 
ofdeseifd  rclelirily.  Rossini,  howevi-i',  stands  in 
need  of  no  sucli  ouesiLlcd  paneL'yrie,  Several  ot  his 
»,iOrai  will  only  |ierisli  with  llie  nil  of  music  itself, 
while,  perhaps,  scarcely  ouo  of  them  could  he  search- 
ed without  revealing Vsonicthiny  made  up  of  the 
durable  stuff  that  sets  time  and  fashion  at  defiance. 

Rossini  was  linrn  on  the  gtith  of  Fehrunry,  17!i2. 
at  I'esaro,  foiiiu  riy  heloiiuing  to  the  Papal  Stales, 
now  a  part  of  the  kingJoui  of  Italy  ;  ami  coiiserpiont- 
ly  died  in  his  77th  year.  We  shall  hardly  ho  ex- 
lieeted  to  give  u  eritielsm  in  detail  of  his  life  nnd 
works,  nor  can  wo  glance  at  his  early  studies  or  at 
his  carlv  productions  Kclbre  his  eommenciog  his  l>ril- 
liant  career  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music,  which 
must  wait  a  heller  opi>ortunity.  Rossini's  master  in 
counterpoint  nnd  composition  was  Stanislao  Mattel 
— himself  a  favorite  juipil  oi  the    fimous  Padre  Mar- 


liiii.  His  tirt  opera,  Iji  C>Mn}iial>'.  tU  Mulrliiionio, 
(no'Iiiced  nt  \^eiiice  in  ISiO,  is  now  frtrgottcu  ;  while 
scarctdv  more  than  a  (pi.irtet  nnd  tlie  ovcrtaie  nro 
known  of  Ills  second — />/ .ve /;/.»  e  Poliliio — given  at 
Kome  a  vc^r  Inter.  Xor  have  more  than  u 
\er\-  few  pieces  fioni  (us  next  seven  operas  finclud- 
\n'^  !,' I n'lanni)  Fcl !<'■'.  and  Pttir/i  ihl  Piinvjoiif)  es- 
capcd^ihlivioii.  These,  written  wdtli  almost  uiiex. 
nmpled  rnjddiiv  (all  in  ISl'J,  cu*  iheieahoiits)  gained 
lor  their  author  110  s<ilid  reputation — little,  indeed, 
hevond  that  of  ahnnst  unpai;ilie!cd  fwiliiy  of  jiro- 
duetinn.  The  opcr.i  whicli  tirsf  made  him  famous 
was  T'li^orrli.  'ni.mglit  out  during  the  C.lrliival  of 
Venice  nt,  theTeatro  Fenicr.  in  ISf.'t;  :iud  tliis  was  fij. 
lowed,  some  inontlis  later,  hy  /,'  IluLnmr  tu  Al<pii,  at 
llie  Teatro  San  Henerletto,  iu  the  sane  city,  nnd  wiih 
a  success  in  no  degree  inferior.  By  these  two  works 
t!ie  young  composer  had  shown  liimsi-lf  er|un!ly  a 
master  of  o/ie?'/  ser/V/  and  opn-tt  liiijla.  His  style,  too, 
w.as  now  thoroughly  matured,  nnd  wdiat  has  even- 
since  heen  recognized  as  the  school  of  Rossini — a 
school  wiiich  has  found  nuu'C  distiples,  good,  liad, 
and  indifferent,  than  jirohalily  auyotiier  in  any  art  — 
may  he  sairl  from  tliat  mmneiit  to  have  declared  it- 
self. 7'(o*cji((r//a!id  //Ihilintid  in  Alffii  suU  live, and 
are  still  revived  from  time  to  time  ;  nor  is  there 
much  chance  of  their  being  irrevocnhly  laid  nsjile, 
wliatever  progress  dramatic  music  mav  make  toward 
evil.  Their  melodies,  ever  IVcsii  and  lieautiful,  alone 
would  save  them,  np.art  from  the  fact  that,  after  their 
manner,  they  are  hoiiii  liil'-  works  of  nit.  The  vogue 
thus  ohtniued  hy  Uossiui  was  hardly  susiained  hy 
his  next  opera,  .I'o-r//Vrao  in  /^thitifnt  —  .Milan.  f,'*14 
— which  was  almost  exclusively  n  suia'css  for  Velliiti, 
the  famous  evirtiln  :  hut  it  was.  if  possilde,  iiicr(?ased 
liv  //  7'»rco  ill  Iliiliit.  composeil  for  the  Scala,  in  the 
aiitiinin  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  accepted  as  ;i 
worthy  j)cndant  to  L'/tali'iiia  in  Alifri.  II  'J'wro 
was  tbllowed  bv  Ull  np,iii  >^ni't,  entitled  Si'/iiiiHOiltlo 
(Venice,  1>*1.')I.  of  which  nolliing,  cycnpt  an  air  (af 
terwards  introduced  liy  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
work),  has  survived,  and  Siiiifinmiiln  hy  IClisuhilht, 
H.'aiiid  (i'lin/liilli-na  (Naples,  ISl.'i),  wliicli  even 
.Srohr,  who  owned  little  ntVectiou  for  the  Italian 
school,  tells  us,  iu  his  SiHisl-Iii'uvnjiliii'.  contains 
some  of  Rossini's  bet  music.  At  any  rate  IClisnhiJta 
had  an  euoruioas  suc<'ess,  and  is  speci.illy  reinem- 
hered  as  the  opern  iu  wliiili  Rossini  first  set  tlie  ex- 
ample of  writing  his  own  ornaineuls  nnd  "  Jiuriliirii," 
which  jirevioiislv,  in  accoidance  with  long  (aislom, 
used  to  he  either  ]u-epared  or  extern porizi-d  hy  the 
singers  themselves.  The  overture,  hcniowed  hy  the 
too  fic(]uentlv  indolent  genius  from  Aimlianu  in 
I'dlmnrn.  is  the  same  now  invariahly  jierformed  be- 
fore // /Jar/iiVre  r/i  Si i-ii/liii,  tho.  original  overture  to 
which  last  is  now  never  jilayed.  Among  the  sing- 
ers in  Elitnh/t/d  were  .Manuel  Garcia,  the  f'amini? 
S;ianish  tenor,  the  fatlier  of  .Maliliran,  and  Isafiella 
Colhrand,  who  afterwards  became  Rossini's  wife. 
The  San  Carlo,  wdiere  it  was  produced,  w.as  at  that 
time  eousideied  the  tlrst  Ivric  theatre  of  Italy.  A'/;s- 
iiliilta  was  followed  hy  Tomililn  c  Jjorlisl.11^  (Pome, 
fSl;'))  nn  ojicfa  ser/'/,  whicfi  filled,  and  'J)n-raklo  e 
ijori:k-a  bv  //  Baihitrr  ,li  Sivi'/tid  (Rome,  1 81 G— at 
the  Teatro'dl  Torre  Argentina),  an  o/<f/.i  injTd,  which 
wns  Iiopelcsslv  condemned  on  the  first  night,  i>ut 
now,  more  thiin  half  a  century  later,  is  porhajis  the 
most  popular  of  all  operas  except  Mozart's  iMn  Gi- 
nrinmi.  Tiie  history  of  //  linyhinr:,  auii  its  first  per- 
formanco,  when  iiot'a  note  of  the  second  act  could  he 
heard,  in  couserpieuce  of  the  turhnlent  opposition 
made'hv  the  friend*  of  Pnesiello,  its  Iriumph  at  tlic 
second  perl'ormanee,  and  the  ainmlanl  consequenees, 
nre  too  fimiliar  to  all  wdio  interest  tliemsclves  in 
musical  matters  to  need  re|.eaiing.  Nor  can  we  do 
more  than  stale  that  //  liarhifr,-  w.as  successively 
followed  hv  Olelli,  ( 1  SI  li— Teatro  del  Fondo,  Na- 
ples), Cena-enliJd,  ( ISl  7— Rome),  and  Jm  (imzd 
fjulni  (1S17— the  Scala,  Milan.)  Happily  each  of 
tfiese  works,  which  materially  increased  their  author's 
fiiue,  endures  and  is  likely  to  endure.  To  these 
succeeded -Irmi'iAi  (Naples)";  Athlaida  di  liurt/nipia 
(Rome);  Mosb  in  ICtpllo  (Naples);  ^l*)i(;,  on  tlic 
same  snhiect  as  Boieldieu's  Cdlif  (Ir  llni/ilnj  (Lh- 
bou)  ;  riircianio  1;  /ijidiik  (Naples)  ;  l^iliumlu  1:  Ois- 
(/aa'(  Venice);  La  Donna  del  /.lyo  (Naples,  f.«I!l); 
liiinca  e  Fidiero  (Milan);  Maomcll,)  Siconda  (.Va- 
(des)  ;  Matilda  di  Shnbran  (Rome);  Zetmirn  (Na- 
]des)  ;  and  Seiiiinimidt.     Among  the  ibiegoinijsome 
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\\M'i  in-  tliiei'  iifo  wImiHv  niiktuiwii  in  Mti-liimi, 
Mil'iiiliUn  Mtlt.^i'i[li('nllv  i"-<':iliM*  A('  Sit'iji  tit'  ''niiNlhr, 
mill  .l/oNff'hociuilc  J/o/sr — tmlli  ri'  wiitirn  :ui'I  i;rOJlllv 
cxItMuli'il  Ibi' l!iu  (iivim!  OpiT:i  in  I'.nis.  liirfiaiilo 
illl'onlcd  till!  lirsl  iilcn  of  llliit  lloi-iii  hniriinl  s\yW  mI'- 
tcrwanl.s  liriniiilit  t't  pfrlbclion  in  SimnninnU'.  Seal- 
irtniiiili-  itself',  ])n|nil;ir  to  \\\\^  -liiv,  jlIhI  tin;  last  of 
l\'n.--^ini's  pnifly  Uallaii  iipiMMs  (!iis  last,  iilrifi'd.  coin- 
]iOM'ii  in  Iinlv),  \v5is  ilivt  [)ia\(il  Ml  ilic  Ft'ni('(.*  in 
Veiiici',  l'\4)iuarv  '.':!,  I S23,  wiili  iinytliin;;  Imt  ilie 
Fllccc'SS  liiat  lias  iini vriMilly  aui-iidcd  ii,  since 

Aft(.-f  ^(iiii;4  [()  VieniKi,  ami — nnn-li  to  ijn^  oliajirin 
oC  Hc'ciliovcn,  \vlii)  was  iio:liiiii;  ii'  nor  (icriinin  — 
linnini;  iliu  heads  nC  iliu  lirlila  Vil-imil'sp,  Hossini  vis- 
ited Loiuloii.  Jliiw  tlin  i:ieat  Italian,  wiio  snni;  and 
)iiayed  just  as  \V(dl  as  lit*  CDnipiisi'd.  ami  was  nnr  less 
jnt'linssL'Ssmt;  jis  a  man  lliaii  Li'"'d  as  a  inusinan, 
was  I'VL'iywIu'K;  wi'ifiiini  il  and  Ii'>  cd  in  ilio  Ivti^hsh 
capilal,  may  lio  I'etni'ndtL'fod  !»y  nninv  still  Living'. 
Into  his  i-aix'tf  as  ilirei-tor  ul'  the  Dja'fa  Ittiiiini  in 
Paris,  where,  al'ier  niaeli  opposition,  hoih  iineu'sti.-d 
atnl  disintercstt  il,  his  niusie  Innl  luqiiiceil  extrnor- 
dinaiy  popiihuity,  wliuie  he  liad  composed  the 
charming  little  opei-a  of  //  Vini/qio  n  /,V/m.s  (for  the 
"  /c'/M  (/«  .Sii;ce  "  of  Charles  X. — ,June,  1S25),  siibse- 
(]netitly  ileveloped  into  the  yet  moto  faseinatiti^' 
i'oiule  Oiy,  where,  in  Ae  .SV^'i//'  tie  CWintln'  and  Mni'ip, 
lie  had  ^iven  eolossal  dimensions  1o  two  of  liis  eatlier 
Italian  works,  and  where  oit  the  ad  nf  Aiifinst  1829, 
he  etowned  the  edilie.e  of  his  (.riory  with  his  ininuirtnl 
iiKi'terpieee,  tittilltitiiiif  'JMI,  we  i-annot  possihlv  en- 
ter ;  nur  is  itneeessaiy  to  say  one  word  alioiu  the 
universally  popular  Sli'luil  Muhr,  :\  master|iieee  in 
aimther  style.  ICnons.'h  that,  froi7i  the  prodm-iion  of 
Giiillotiitte  Tell  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Uossini, 
ihouyli  it  is  known  iliat  lie  lias  wiiiteft,  more  espec- 
ially of  iatc  years,  a  i^ieat  manv  pieees  of  various  de- 
seri]itions— amonji  the  rest  the  fatinnis  Sliihal  (ISTi) 
some  sacred  ehornses,  and,  very  recently  (1864), 
what  fio  modestly  styled  a  *'  pifi/e  utesfii^,"  of  which 
everyone  spinks  in  raplnres  — lie  has  pnlilished,  or 
allowed  to  ho  jnihlishcd,  very  little.  What  were  the 
iietiial  reasons  for  his  eomparalivc  cessation  from  hi- 
lior  his  most  intimate  frietids  would  finil  it  dilii- 
eiilt  to  e.vplain,  for  he  himself  lould  never  he  liroufjht 
to  talk  seriously  on  the  snhject.  The  loss  In  art 
iliroii;.rh  the  nhstniaie  rcticenie  of  so  jireat  a  {renins 
may  he  readily  ima^jiiied  ;  hut  he  liad  (inichased 
leisure  by  hard  toil  and  working'  of  the  brain  enouyh 
lo  wear  out  a  stronger  frame. 

Uossiui's  first  v;ife  (Colhrand)  died  at  Eolo^na 
in  1S15,  and  two  years  later  ha  married  Mdlle. 
(Hyiiipe  I'elissicr,  his  second.  From  1836  to  1847, 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  BoloL'iia,  ocenpyinfr  him- 
self with  ai;rieulture  and  paintini:,  and  emploving 
someof  his  leisure  in  teachiiijj  Alhoni,  then  a  prom- 
ising youOL'  rill,  to  sins;.  Thence  he  moved  to 
Florence;  and  in  ISS.t,  bis  health  beiny  mncli  im- 
paired, by  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  r|iiittcd  Florence 
for  Palis,  which  he  never  afterwards  left,  ilwcllini,' 
diiriiijj  the  summer  in  a  villa  he  bad  built  I'or  him- 
self at  Passy,  ami  ilurini;  the  witsler  iu  apartments 
in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Riie  do  la  Chaussee 
d'Antiri.  At  Pat  is,  where,  after  a  time,  bis  hcaltli 
was  completely  lestored,  lie  was  the  object  of  atten- 
tion and  ;^o!icinide  from  hiuh  and  low,  enjovirg,  as 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  says — "  nnc  verita- 
ble royautc'  itiiei  ecluelle,  consulie,  ecoutc,  ailmiie' 
cotntno  j.idis  (Joetliy  ct  Humboldt,  s'occnpiint  de 
tout  et  de  Ions  avec  uno  activitc,  nne  solicituile,  tine 
bonte',  dont  il  faut  rennuecr  ii  I'ide'e."  The  descrip- 
tion is  hut  simple  truth,  liossiui  was  si>\i;;ht  out 
and  courted,  not  meiely  on  aceonnt  of  bis  fame  »s  .■> 
composer,  hut  for  his  wit.  his  buiiior,  his  aniiabiliiv, 
and  general  goodness.  With  him  hae  departed  one 
of  the  most  remaikahle  getiiu  es  and  one  of  the 
kindliest  spirits  of  the  mneteonih  eeiiturv. 


Gioacohiiio  Rossini, 

[From  the  Orchfistra). 
Seventy-six  years  uno,  on  a  day  which  only  falls 
numerically  once  every  (our  years,  the  wife  of  «  strol- 
ling hornplayor  in  Italy  gave  Inrth  10  a  child  after 
wards  destined  to  hand  d.iwn  a  name  impcrislinble  in 
the  aimals  of  song.  The  Swan  of  Pcsaro,  as  be 
came  to  bo  called,  was  I  orn  in  the  then  Slates  of  the 
C'liurch.  of  parents  inured  to  the  iiovertv  inherent  in 
a  wandering-  musieitin's  life,  llis'nmthe'r  was  a  sing- 
er in  a  humble  operatic  way  ;  his  father  a  player  hi 
the  orchestra.  The  Hue  flexible  voice  and  musical 
attainments  of  young  Ilnssini  were  soon  turned  to 
good  account ;  for  when  only  ten  years  old  we  hear 
of  hitii  taking  the  second  horn  with  his  tiiilicr,  and 
making  one  of  the  cliorus  in  these  nomadic  per'form- 
anCBS ;  and  sulisciptcntly  he  was  employed  lo  sing 
in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  In  that  city,  when  his 
voice  broke  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Ahbe'  Mattei,  who  taught  him  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  composition,  but,  in  defi- 


aiH  c  ol  the  general  rule,  refused  to  allow  him  any 
books.  Instead  oi' working  at  lirst  principles,  and  so 
building  up  a  system  froin  its  foundations,  Mattei  sot 
before  his  pupil  the  best  composiiions  of  the  great 
masters,  taught  him  lo  analyze  lliein,  and  explained 
the  various  steps  by  which  they  had  bien  ci-eatcd. 
But  voutliful  genius  burst  the  tramniels  of  scholastic 
discipline.  "Do  I  tiow  know  enouyli  lo  compose  an 
opera ';"  askeii  the  impatient  student;  and  a  lelue- 
t  lilt  assent  being  given,  young  Hossini  set  to  work, 
not  in  precise  defiance  of  his  preceptor's  ihen'ies,  but 
with  an  intuiiion  \vhicli  in  many  instances  foresiallet] 
ihciii.  Il  wa^  a  time  when  Italian  art  was  on  the 
wane,  when  ilic  great  ohi  school  was  left  without  a 
re]ireseiiiative,  when  Cimarosa  vvas  dead,  and  when 
Ihcrc  was  not  enough  ability  to  supply  ihe  fierce  need 
of  Iialv  hir  music  ;  not  enough  masters  for  lln*  ready 
audiences.  Into  this  gap  Hossini  pilnnged,  after  oiilv 
a  iM'tdvcnionth's  study  of  nuisical  science  under  his 
clerical  teacher.  In  1808,  t)ie  lad  of  sixteen  years 
old  |iroduccd  a  symphony  and  cantata — bis  first-frnits, 
whic  h  have  perished.  In  1810  his  liist  opera,  cipial- 
ly  forgotten,  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Mo-e  ilica- 
Ire  in  Venice;  aoneacttrifie  which  was  favorably 
noticed  as  the  work  of  a  clever  boy,  bm  which  lias 
gone  the  way  of  the  many  immature  efforts  of  young 
geniuses.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty,  however.  Kos- 
sini  had  gained  popularity  bv  the  production  of  v.'i- 
rioiis  Italian  operas,  and  shortly  after  that  age  (iu 
!81.'3),  his  name  resounded  throughout  llie  world  as 
the  composer  of  '  //  Ttmciefli,"  the  melodies  of  which 
(especially  "Di  tanti  palpiti")  spread  wherever  street 
organs,  itinerant  bands,  or  the  human  voice  could 
reach.  The  fascination  of  Rossini's  light  and  biil- 
liant  music  indeed  soon  became  universal,  influenc- 
ing even  a  German  public  to  the  detriment  of  their 
tiwn  great  composers  then  nourishing — among  them 
Beeihoven  himself.  The  success  of  this  opera  fired 
the  young  composer's  soul,  and  roused  bis  ambition 
and  enormous  productiveness.  For  the  next  ten 
years  Hossini  continued  to  produce  with  wondcrfnl 
rapidity,  though  unfortunately  quality  and  quantity 
did  not  always  go  together.  About  1814  he  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  manager  of  the  San 
Carlo  Tlieatre,  at  Naples,  by  wdiich  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  about  .£500  a  year,  and  lo  produce 
in  return  about  three  operas  annually.  One  nf  ihe 
first  of  the  works  produced  was  the  well  known 
"Klhiiltetlti,  Rctiiim  di  liiiiliillfna."  wliicli,  despite 
some  faults,  still  holds  the  stage.  In  rapid  succession 
were  produced  "II  Btirliinv,"  "Otfllo."  "La  Ceneren- 
iitltiy  and  "La  Gazza  Ladra^^  besides  an  immense 
numlier  of  songs,  symphonies,  and  cantatas.  Each 
of  these  0|icras,  as  it  was  produced,  was  the  signal 
lor  a  fiesh  outburst  of  enlhnsiasm  in  favor  of  the 
young  composer.  To  ihis  rule  there  was  only  one 
exception.  "II  Harluprt:"  had  been  treated  only  just 
before  by  the  veteran  Paisicllo,  who  was  exceedingly 
popular  amongst  his  fellow-conntrvmen,  as  well  as 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption — France.  ITence, 
when  I\ossini's  daring  to  compete  with  Paisicllo  on 
bis  oivn  gionnd  was  announced,  a  strong  party  of 
chamtdons  of  the  latter  determined  lo  oppose  it  by  all 
means  in  their  power.  On  the  first  night  of  the  ope- 
ra the  curtain  drew  up  before  a  thoroughly  prejudiced 
audience,  which  hissed  piece  after  piece  as  it  was  per- 
I'ormetl.  The  opera  seemed  to  be  a  total  failure  ;  but 
on  the  second  night  the  impartial  public  were  his 
judges  ;  their  verdict  established  tlie  work  as  a  tri- 
umplianl  success,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  one  of  the  few  masterpieces  of  com- 
ic opera,  and  one  of  the  two  greatest  works  of  its 
composer. 

At  Milan,  in  1817,  were  produced  "  Cemfrevinla^' 
and  "La  Gaz:a  Latlia" — the  last  one  of  the  most 
telling  and  delightful  among  Possini's  many  works, 
"Muse  in  Eqitin,"  which  ho  wrote  for  the  San  Carlo 
theatre,  in  1818,  is  unknown  lo  the  English  lovei-s  of 
opera  in  its  original  form,  owing  to  its  Seriplural 
subject;  but  nnder  a  disguise  it  has  been  given  as 
"Pitdro  I'  Eypmilt:,"  ar\i\  ns"Zr,ra."  A  sinrilar  but 
more  successful  change  was  cfl^ectcd  in  ihe  case  of 
"Maomdlo  Stamdo,"  which  failed  at  Naples,  but  was 
Siiliscqnently  adapted,  in  France,  to  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  is  still  played  under  ihp  litle  of 
"L'Assediudi  Corinio"  For  the  San  Carlo  Kossini 
produced  "Mose  in  Egilio"  and  [hs"Dminn  del  Lnqn"; 
but  iu  1822  ho  put  an  end  to  his  engagement  with  ihc 
manager.  His  marriage  followed  ;  and  then,  having 
been  invited  lo  superintend  the  produciion  of  bis  op- 
era "Zelmirn,"  at  "S^ienna,  be  left  Naples  for  that  city 
in  1822.  Here  he  remained  for  about  a  year,  pro- 
ducing " Szwiramide" — the  most  German  in  feeling 
of  all  his  works — in  lime  for  the  Carnival  of  1823. 
The  work  obtained  an  immediate  success  amongst 
the  people  for  wdiom  it  was  written,  but  it  has  never 
shared  the  popuhiritv  of  the  composer's  other  works, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  England.  From  'V^ienna  Hossini 
came  to  London,  where  it  seemed  as  though  the  mu- 
sical puhlie  could  not   do  enough  lo    testify  their  ad- 


miration, lie  staved  for  five  months,  and  on  his  dc- 
jiartiire  carried  away  a  substantial  proof  of  the  Brit- 
ish love  of  his  an.  In  that  short  |)eriod  he  received 
lor  lessons  and  concerts  no  less  a  snin  than  i;il),000. 
From  I„oiidoii  Hossini  went  lo  Paris.  For  the  Grand 
Opera  tlieic,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  "Oath  of 
Charles  X.,"  he  jirodttced  a  /iittt:tt  d'i,titjsit)/i,  entitled 
"//  I'iof/t/ii/  ti  Iltiiiis."  Two  years  later  lie  recast,  as 
Slated,  tlio  "Mtttjntt-f/t)/'  and  produced  "/'Ac  Sii't/ti  nf 
Onirilh  :"  l\i(^ii  followed  the  "C'jintt;  Ori/,*'  and  in 
1829  was  produced  the  final  and  crowning  trinmidiof 
the  r-omposer,  "  Willititn  Tt'll.  ' 

riis  reicption  in  I-ingland  was  in''''strong  con- 
travt  with  the  fipinion  lirst  lortned  of  him  hv  the 
Kicnidi.  Dating  .rann.iiy  2-t,  1824,  Khcrs,  the  author 
cf"Sev(!i  years  of  the  King's  Theatre"  thus  speak.s 
fif  the  opening  of  the  season  with  " Zfliiiirtt.'^  "The 
o|  era  was  Rossini's,  and  that  composer,  along  with 
his  wife.  Mine.  Colbran  Hossini,  having  been  engaged 
for  ihe  season,  the  com|)oser  himself  look  his  seat  at 
the  pianofjrte  duiTng  the  first  three  nights  of  the  per- 
formance. 'J'he  rpntalion  acquired  hv  Uossini  gave 
a  powerful  attraction  to  his  name,  and  his  apjiearnnco 
in  the  orihestra  was  loudly  welcomed."  And  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  in  his  "Jlusieal  Hemiuiscences" 
speaks  of  the  ardent  fitting  which  the  composer  en- 
joyed in  society.  He  "was  so  much  engaged  in 
p)lcasnres  and  convivial  meetings,  as  well  as  singing 
with  great  profit  in  piivale.  that  he  licglccled  his  en- 
gagement with  ihe  theatre  and  did  not  complete  the 
opera  he  was  to  have  composed."  Curiously  enough, 
the  Fi-ench  reversed  the  judgment  of  iheir  neighbors 
and  of  the  world  at  lai-ge.  They  did  not  care  for  Hos- 
sini ;  they  even  hissed  the  "  Gtiilluiiine  Tell,"  as  a 
work  loo  German  !  This  indignity,  and  the  silly 
reason  assigned  for  it.  broke  Rossini's  patience;  and 
in  his  rage  he  vowed  never  lo  write  for  the  stage 
again.  With  him  /?■«  was  no  luevis  fta'or ;  he  kept 
ihe  threat  only  loo  well  :  his  masterpiece  (and  he 
then  knew  it  to  he  that)  was  his  last  opera.  He 
won'd  trust  no  more  the  fickle  judgment  of  the  mul- 
tiiude,  and  he  ceased  to  produce,  so  far  as  the  stage 
was  concerned,  in  the  very  printc  of  life,  at  the  eaidy 
age  of  thirty-seven.  But  scorn  of  "the  many-headed 
brnle"  was  not  the  only  reason  connected  with  ihis 
fatal  vow  ;  he  was  growing  rich,  and  independent  of 
public  opinion.  His  wife  had  brought  him  a  very 
large  fortune,  and  the  sums  paid  lo  him  annually  for 
the  represenlations  of  his  operas  weie  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  his  household  even  on  a 
somewhat  extravagant  scale.  In  aildiiion  lo  this 
property,  Charles  X.  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of '20,000f.  annually,  with  the  honorary  title  of 
"inspector  general  of  singing  in  France."  There 
were  no  duties  attached  to  the  office  ;  but  iu  the  war- 
rant for  the  appointment  a  clause  was  inserted  jiro- 
viding,  thatshonid  circumstances  ever  render  its  abo- 
lition necessary,  a  pension  of  6000f.  should  be  assuied 
to  the  maestro.  Such  a  circumstance  occurred  soon 
after  in  the  abdication  of  the  King.  His  office  was 
abolished,  and  Rossini  set  himself  to  plead  with  the 
liquidatois  of  the  civil  list  for  the  settleineut  of  bis 
pension.  While  this  process  was  going  on  he  of 
course  remained  in  Paris,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  commissioners  to  take  a  favorable 
view  of  his  case  he  li».'ed  with  all  the  externals  of  the 
most  abject  poverty.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  decis- 
ion was  given  in  his  favor  be  retired  to  a  palace  which 
he  had  pnrchased  at  Bologna  and  bad  tilted  up  with 
all  the  luxury  that  money  cor.ld  command.  The 
Jrick  has  of'tcii  been  cast  in  his  teeth  by  hostile  crit- 
ics, but  the  French  pnhlic  forgave  him  the  ritse,  and 
tried  to  make  up.  by  adulation  as  exaggerated  as  their 
former  censure,  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  a 
Pai'isian  audience  and  a  Parisian  press  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "  IF/Z/iVim  Till."  He  liad  already  ex- 
perienced how  fickle  the  ];opnlar  judgment  might  he, 
wdien  be  was  slaving  at  Vienna,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
repntiition.  It  was  st  a  banquet  given  by  him  there 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  'lis  art,  and  his  cook  ;  for  Ros- 
sini was  a  voluptiiarv  iu  all  things.  The  spread  was 
worthy  of  Luciillus  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gnests* 
discussion  of  the  best  wines  and  viands,  shared  by  the 
most  brilliant  wits  of  the  Austrian  capital,  a  linge 
crowd  gathered  outside  the  house,  attracted  ?)y  the 
fame  of  the  coirposcr  and  the  annonncement  that  he 
and  his  friends  intended  to  give  a  musical  perform- 
ance on  the  balcony.  Great  was  the  disappointment 
of  the  multitude  on  hearing  that  no  sneh  perform- 
ance was  likely  to  take  place  ;  and  Rossini  good  na 
tiiredly  ofl'cred  to  gratify  ihem  since  they  were  bent 
on  having  an  al  fresco  concert.  A  piano  was  placed 
upon  the  balcony,  and  the  maestro,  with  his  lahlc 
napkin  hanging'frora  bis  button  ho'e,  sat  down  and 
sang  a  ritorneljo  from  " Eliznhetta ."  'Ihe  audience 
apphinded  lustily;  "Viva  !  viva  !  siabenedetto  I  an- 
cora  !  ancora  !"  was  vociferated  with  all  their  might 
by  a  t.'rousand  voices.  David  and  Mile.  Eekerlin 
then  advanced  and  sang  a  duet,  which  was  followed 
by  the  same  plaudits  and  the  same  enlrcalies  to  eon- 
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liiiiK^.  N')Z7,-n !  i  pufcoerit'd  wiiii  ji  ciiviitina  frnm 
"Zf'liiiini,"  and  tiien  ihe  in:ie-tro  wron^hr  tlie  enllui- 
siiism  of  tin;  assianhly  til  a  clitiKix  liy  .siiij,'iii(;,  with 
Ills  witi^,  tlif!  iidiiiiifiMe  diK't  from  "Aniiiih-,"  "Ca\'.\ 
j)or  t<wjM(.'.st'  aniina."  lie  iiittMidcd  that  the  drlicioiisa 
(icccnis  of  the  duet  should  (dose  ilie  i-oncnt,  and  al- i 
teniptod  to  reiire  amid  the  applause  which  iidlovved 
it.  His  intenrinn  lieiuf^  perceived,  however,  ihe  rries 
of  "Ilravo !"  were  chatii^ecl  for  others  of  "Fora  ! 
fora  !  il  uiaestio  !"  aud  iie  was  nhlirrcd  to  ailvatiee  to 
the  iiordei- of  tlu^  hah'oiiv  and  how  liis  ae!<nowled;r. 
inetits  to  thi^exeited  tnuhiiude.  A  cry  f)f  "(Janfare  ! 
Cantare  !"  then  j)roeeeiied  from  ail  sides,  and  tlie 
maestro  replied  hy  sin<xin^  in  his  gayest  manner  the 
famous  melodv  f."om  "//  Ihirhifrc' — "Fijrflro  qntl, 
Figaro  hi."  This  ended,  ho  considered  the  inatier 
carried  far  enough,  and  letired  into  the  interior,  or- 
dering Ihe  shutlers  to  lie  closed  and  the  lii;hts  u])on 
the  halconv  put  out.  Hut  thouL-li  /"'  had  had  enoui^h 
f)f  it,  the  crowd  had  not,  and  when  it  perceived  that 
there  was  no  IiO[ic  of  the  concert  hein;;  continued,  it 
hecame  enraged  lieyond  all  hounds  at  ihe  disappoint- 
menl,  and  <;!ive  vent  lo  its  fury  hy  Ihi'owin;;  iirick- 
hals  at  the  windows  of  him  in  whose  favor,  only  a  few 
moments  Infore,  it  had  witnessed  so  idolatrous  an 
cnthusiiistn.  Had  it  not  heen  for  the  inlervenlion  of 
the  pfdice,  it  is  pridiahle  the  ontra^re  would  have  heen 
carried  to  n  serious  exient.  No  hail  illu^tralion  ol 
the  fivor  of  a  moh. 

Sinr-e  the  production  of  *'  WilUam  7W!''  Kossini 
has  ^dven  liitle  to  the  exira-dramatic  world  ;  lievond 
a  cantai.i  here  and  there,  a  couple  of  masses,  and  a 
rcc//(i«//f^of  an  old  opera  under  the  name  of  "/u/'CiY 
Ihitrr,"  nothintr  f)f  interest  canu^  from  his  pen,  save 
llic  '^Stdl'itt  Miiln\"  ni  [he  h'lii;  inlerval  hetween 
1S-J9  and  18C),S,  ')'he  thirly  nimt  years  hav,-  heen 
devoteil  to  c^astroninny,  lo  llie  cilllivalion  rif  l"ni^ 
//C'/s,  anti  the  adiTlalion  of  artislie  societv.  In  1  S.'k'j 
he  selth.-d  down  in  I'aris,  and  up  to  his  di-ath  hecatne 
the  centre  of  an  adorini:  colerie.  He  hem  his  mi^l-.tv 
j^eiiius  to  ihe  cr^u•kin^^  of  jokes  and  the  inventni^  of 
dishes.  Something;  iif  laziness  or  of  i)reiuature  sieril- 
ily  must  have  miuf^led  wilh  that  c.trlv  jiique,  for  eer 
lainly  Paris  trieil  hard  lo  oldilerate  the  memorv  of 
his  wroni;.  He  i-eceivcd  ihe  liomaLre  of  a  sovercii^n  ; 
he  was  duhhed  "divine"  ;  his  liiile  trails  and  mildest 
willieisins  uere  chroiiieleti  in  the  newspapers  wiili  an 
assiduily  and  an  hyiierliolc  of  which  only  I'reiudi 
journ.alisls  are  eapalih?  ;  he  wrote  oxa<ri^eraled  roin- 
jilimenls  in  the  slluims  of  youn;r  htdy  artists;  and 
thus  he  lived,  in  ihe  midst  of  his  medals  and  orders 
an<l  flaiU'ita's  and  scores,  uulil  ho  can<;ht  thai  attack 
of  hroiudiiiis  which  on  Saturday,  Xovemher  the  l-llli, 
put  an  end  lo  his  life  antl  ))luni;cd  Varis  into  mourn- 
iiiij.  The  Sunday  .art  papers  in  that  capital  came 
out  with  a  hlaek  ed[:e  and  contained  tite  most  etVu- 
sive  expicssions  of  ret^ret.  In  ihe  lanc:uai:c  of  one  of 
Ihcm,  "Death  has  opened  to  Kossini  the  way  to  that 
Kinpyrean  where  the  (Ireeks  jdaccd  their  demi;;ods  ; 
Tans  is  hasienini;  lo  reniler  to  ihc  dead  a  funeral 
whitdi  can  onlv  he  an  apotheosis  and  the  pref.ice  of 
immorlalily." 

IJut  cxa^Lreratiou  apait,  no  ntie  denies  to  Kossini 
the  ix'Speel  due  io  his  ijieat  worth.  The  testinionv  of 
no  less  a  man  llian  Mendelssohn  may  he  reconled 
amoiiLT  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  confess  Kossini's 
l.'iadality  ami  jrcatiiess.  In  a  letter  from  Frankforl, 
ill  .July,  IS'iCi,  JIcTiilelssohn  wrote  thus  : — "Karly  yes- 
terday I  went  to  see  Ferdinand  llillcr,  and  whom 
should  I  find  siiiiiiLr  there  hut  Kossini,  as  larne  as 
Ide,  in  his  he^r  ami  most  nmi.-ihlc  mo(}d.  I  roalh- 
know  few  men  who  can  he  so  amusing  and  witt\' as 
he,  wdien  he  chooses  :  he  kept  us  hiuixhin^  incessant- 
ly the  wdiole  lime.  I  promised  thai  Ihe  St.  ('eeilia 
Assoeiali(m  should  sin[^  for  him  ihc  \i  minor  Mass, 
and  some  other  ihiiiijs  of  Sehasiian  Bach's,  It  will 
ho  (piile  too  charmin;;  lo  see  Kossini  ob!ii;ed  to  ad- 
mire Sebastian  Kaeh  ;  ho  thinks,  howe^'cr.  'diRercnt 
countries,  dift'erent  customs,'  :ind  is  resolved  to  howl 
with  tl'r  wrdves.  He  is  enchanted  with  C5ermany, 
and  wlien  he  once  uels  ihe  list  of  wines  ar  the  Khine 
Hotel  in  the  evening;,  the  waiter  is  ohli^red  to  show 
him  his  room,  or  lie  could  never  manage  lo  find  it. 
He  relates  the  most  lan^htdde  and  aniiisinn;  ihin;:s 
ahou!  I'aiis  and  all  ihe  musicians  there,  as  well  as  of 
himself  and  his  compositions,  and  onlertains  the  most 
profound  respect  for  all  the  men  of  the  present  day 
— so  that  you  miL'ht  really  helicvc  him,  if  yon  h.nl 
no  eyes  to  see  his  sarcastic  face.  Intellect,  and  ani- 
inalion,  and  wit  spaikle  in  all  his  features  and  in 
eveiy  word,  and  tho.se  wdio  do  not  consider  him  a 
genius  ouj^ht  lo  hear  him  cxpaliatiiif^  in  this  wav, 
and  Ihcy  would  change  their  cpinion." 

Ro.ssini's  illness  for  the  two  days  before  his  death 
was  a  slow  a^'ony,  and  he  sufTered  a  real  martyrdom. 
His  body  was  literally  on  fire,  so  grcaily  did  the  in- 
llammation  consume  him.  From  time  to  time  be 
moaned  out — "I  burn  ;  ice,  ice  !"  and  this  was  readi- 
ly jiivin  him  as  a  (inal  solace.  He  sometimes  took 
the  band  of  his  wife,  who  never  left   his    bedside,  and 


covered  it  with  kisses.  Toccetber  with  the  name  of 
Mme.  Kossini,  which  be  was  almost  alwa\s  uiiciinir, 
that  wdiich  he  most  frcquenllv  pronounced  was  .lean, 
an  old  attendant  who  had  shown  great  devotedness  to 
bis  m.ister.  Moreover,  some  friends  never  ceased 
succeeding  each  otbei*  in  waiting  on  him  ;  nanndy, 
.MM.  Vaucorbcil,  Michotte,  Pcra/.zi,  Ivanoll',  S.  Tnm- 
buiiiii,  and  Dr.  Forlina.  Mme.  Kossiid,  K'visiiiL' her 
fii'st  decision,  Inul  allowed  the  Abbe-  of  S.  Koch  lo 
have  access  to  the  dving  man,  who  confessed  to  him. 
On  Friday,  at  two,  the  (^iiie  of  Passv  administered 
extreme  unclion,  and  half  an  hour  after  ihe  paiient 
lost  consciousness.  A  laborious  breathing'  alone  in- 
dicated that  life  remained.  At  ten  at  night  he  ut- 
tered bis  wife's  name,  ;ind  that  was  the  last  word  he 
spoke.  At  eleven  he  was  thought  to  he  de;id,  and 
a  light  was  passed  close  lo  bis  eves  ;  hul  the  ujipcr 
lids  openccl.  A  little  after  inidnigbt  be  cx|iiicd. 
The  following  list  of  Kossini's  chief  jiroduciions 
I  mav  bo  of  interest  :  — 

A.l), 

II  pinnto  fr.\riaoni;t  (Ciintnta) 1S''V^. 

f^Muphnnv  fnr  Mie  Orrlie^tni IS"!!- 

ifiiTirtct.  tivo  Violin.--,  Tuiinr,    ami  Violoncello ISItl. 

l..iC;iinl.i.ik-  .n  5I;iMilaciMio  (Opera) ISpl, 

liKqiiivnfn  slr.iTHtiiiuife  (Op'-r.O  IsU, 

Pi.ioiic  .\l,l,aiKl.-inatii  (Cantata) ]S11. 

lliiia-trine  I'nliliio    (Opcm) ISll, 

I,  IiiCHTinn  Ki-lin-  inpenil \'^Vi. 

I'iri.  la  l;,xl.il(iiii,i  il)]iiTi) -. 1S12. 

1,1  S.Mla  cli   .«,-ta(nprT;i) l^^I'i. 

I,:i  I'i.-tn  (li-l  Paniitone  (Oponi) 1S12. 

I.n.ra-ioni-  f.i  il  l.n.lro   (OpeniJ 1SI2. 

II  riflin  p.-r  Azzirilo  (Opi-rn) ISIS. 

■I'lin.-n-.li  (Operu) ISKi. 

r,Tt!iiifiiiii  in  .Mf-ri  (OlnTril 1  «].■>. 

l/.\arfli:nio  in  Piilniir.i  (Opt-ra)  Isp). 

Ki:)f  e  Irrne   (unpiibli-hrj  Cantiit.i) isll. 

llTnri-u  in  Iluli.i  lOprr.i) ISll, 

Kli^lilvlta    ;0]i.t;i] l,sl.'., 

Torviil  lo  e  I).irli>l;a  [Opi-ral ]S]n. 

II  Parliicri-  cli  ^ivi^Ii^  [OpeniJ IS^ID. 

1,1  (lri/..-tri.  [Opprill Isp;. 

Il'illo   lOpi-r.i] l.^lll. 

Ti.ti  c  I'eico  H'nnMta I.SIH. 

(■'■ncrentnlii  [Oppr.-i]. 1S17. 

1,1  Giizz-i  l.ailrn  (Opera; 1S17. 

Ariiii.lc  [OpiTii] ISIT. 

A(li-l:iiile  ili  lloreo^tna  lOpeni) I.'^ls. 

Mo.^c  in  K^iitto  (Opi-ni| l,s|S. 

Hii-rinrilo  e  /.oniidc  lOja-ra] ISl'^. 

Kniiione  lOpcni] ISlii. 

IMiirinlou  (:ri."tiniv  ;Openil ISlll. 

l.H  Donna  ilnl  l.aco   lOpom) IRl'.l. 

I'.intata  [for  the  Itoyal  fcle  at  Naples) 1S111. 

Itiiinea  c  Faliero  [Opeia] 1K'20. 

Maonietio  Se.-on.lo   lOpera] 1.S20. 

Cantata  for  the  Kinpernr  of  Austri.a 1S20. 

Matilila  ill  Shaliran  (Opera] 1S21. 

I. a  lliconojiretiKa  (Cantata  pcrforilH-d  for  Ko.s«ini'« 

I'enefit  at  Naples] IMl. 

7.i-lin!ni  (Opera] Is2-.>. 

II  Vero  Oniiiccio  (Cantata] Is'^-i 

Senitramiiltf  [Opera] Is'J.'t. 

Sii:isiiiuii<lo  (Ojeni] ISJ.'J 

II  Viairjlio  n  ileiins  jOpeni] IS'i.'i 

1."  Si.-iie  dc  CorinHie  [Opera] 1>2.;. 

M;^ise  (openi] 1,^27. 

1.-  Comte  Orv  (Opcni) ISSR. 

(oiitlaamc  Tell  [Opera] ]«2I>. 
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l.es  soines  Mlisieales I  "■JO. 

Fmir  Ifalian  ariette ISll. 

.staliat  Mater lSt2. 

F.ntli,  Il-'pe.  and  Cliaritv  [Throe  Choruses) Is'Ki. 

Knliert  I'.niee  [Opera].  .". ' ISir,. 

.=  ian;'as  to  Pius  the  Ninth I.S47. 

Ma.-s  eoaipo-ed  for   M.  Pii:i-t.-\Vi:) ISOi. 

Cantata  performe'l  hy  -lOOO  sinpers  and   instrumen- 

tatisCs  at  t)ie  Distribution  of  Prize.s  at  the  I'arifl 

Kxliihitiou. 


(From  t)ie  .\then.'^i  uin.) 

Gioacchino  Rossini. 

The  last  man  of  genius  hul  one  wdio  belonged  to 
the  greatest  musical  period  that  l-ytiro]ie  has  vet  seen, 
— the  contemporary  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Paer,  .Mayer.  Zinsarelli, 
Doni/.ctti,  Pacini,  Kelliui,  M.  .\uher.  Pa;;anini,  Dc 
Keriot,  Krnst,  M.  Mosehcles,  Hummel,  (.'boiiin,  .MM. 
I.i-/.t,  Thalbcii:,  and.  a  score  of  other  artists,  whose 
place  ihere  is  small  |)resent  chance  of  being  filled  — 
almost,  il  may  be  added,  the  greatest  man  of  genius 
in  the  iilorious  list — Kossini — born  at  Pcsaro  .on  the 
29tli  of  February,  I7;i2,  died  on  the  l.'ltli  of  this 
month,  in  Paris.  His  health  had  been  failing:  for 
some  time  just ;  his  morfal  illness,  which  lasted  for 
some  fortnight,  we  are  told,  was  terriblv  j^ainful. 
Fveivtbing  that  science  and  devoted  minislraiion 
eoulii  do  to  alleviate  his  sufterings  and  lo  prolong 
bis  existence  was  <loiie,  hut  in  vain. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  impossible  lo  do  moie  than 
group  together  a  few  fads  and  characicrisiics  re- 
garding; the  life  and  works  of  one  of  the  mosi  oritri- 
iial  artists,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  en- 
riched the  nil  he  praeticcd.  There  is  no  want  of 
anecdotes,  corres{iondcuce,  of  personal  recollections, 
within  easy  reach,  such  .as  will  make  a  complecand 
distinct  biogralihy  of  Kossini,  one  full  of  interest  and 
instrnciion  ;  but  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  simplv,  in  u 
few  words,  lo  assemble  a  few  of  the  known  facts  of 
Ills  brilliant  and  singular  career.     This  week  it  must 


siifiice  !o  stale  that  Kossini  was  a  native  of  Pesaro  ; 
one  of  a  faiiiilvof  oliscnie  niusiriiiH,  the  sou  of  a 
\i'iy  be.iniilul  woman,  doomed  to  slmijL'le  into  liie 
and  celebrity  under  the  conditions  of  (loveity  and 
meiii.'re  iie-irneiion.  His  (irst  master,  he  lold  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  was  otie  Piineiti.  lint  he  seems  lo 
have  ma-tered  the  secrcis  of"  mii-ic  almost  by  in- 
stinct. His  joyonsncss  of  tempei anient,  seconded  bv 
a  inodigions  laemorv,  encouraged  iiiiii  in  boastful 
contempt  of  "  rule  and  L'overnancc,"  in  ii[i|iarent 
conteiii]it  of  tbouL'bt  and  labor,  'i'hc  tale  goes  that, 
afu  r  having  taken  some  dozen  lessons  in  counlcr- 
poiiii  from  Padre  Mallei,  be  asked  his  professor 
wliitber  be  had  learnt  ciioili;b  lo  enable  him  to 
write  o)icias  ;  and.  on  receiving  nn  answer  in  the 
allii  inaiive,  flaiiL'  dnw  n  his  exercise  hook,  and  busily 
and  boldly  set  to  woik  for  ihe  stage.  'I'liis,  how- 
e\er,  is  ims-ililv  an  exaL'i;cr:iiion  of  the  facts  Thcic 
me  persons  hot  n  so  riclilv  or^'anized  that  they  can 
dispense  with  the  study  whicli  is  necessary  lo  men 
of  genius  of  ibe  second  order.  So  far  as  hi.s  own 
words  can  be  relied  on,  Mendelssohn,  wdiose  amazing 
tcebnieal  eoinmami  of  the  |iianoforle  was  only  one  of 
his  myriad  aitiaclions,  never  haniineicd  nwnv  as  a 
ehihl  at  the  keyboard,  lliougb  be  commanded  it  like 
n  ripe,  strong  man  while  be  was  yet  a  mere  hoy. 
Mozaii,  nirain,  got  into  counterpoint,  wilboiit  learn- 
ing' it  under  the  Alibc'  Volger.  The  fact  lliat  these 
exani|iles  have  been  abused  and  jdeaded  by  the  arro- 
gant and  the  lazv  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  histo- 
rical trnili. 

Kossini.  at  all  events,  had  no  mi-trust  in  nssnull- 
ing  the  theatre  of  bis  coitntrv  at  a  verv  early  age. 
There  were  siii'.'crs  in  those  days  ;  and  the  boy,  be- 
ini:  an  exquisite  siuL'er  himself,  was  tem|ited  to  lav- 
ish liis  genius  on  the  vocal  portion  of  his  ojieratic 
music-,  careless  of  dramatic  interest — not  very  scriip- 
ulcms  as  to  instrumental  ingenuity.  The  orchestras 
for  which  his  early  operas  "  I, a  Scala  della  Sola  " 
and  "  II  Piiiro  del  Paragone,"  were  composed,  be- 
longin^c  I'l  such  small  theatres  as  were  accessible  to 
him,  must  have  been  paltry  enough.  There  was  no 
tem(italion  fjr  one  so  sensuous,  so  abundant  in  mel- 
oily  as  he  was,  to  study,  to  reline,  lo  meditate  new 
combinations.  Ami  yei  there  is  nothing  in  the 
orebeslral  music  of  any  country  more  provocative, 
more  original,  more  various,  than  the  inlrodiiclions 
lo  Kossini's  overtures — as,  for  instance,  those  to 
"  L'ltaliana,"  "  La  Gazzn,"  "  II  Barhicre,"  "  Tan- 
eredi,"  "  Cenerentola,"  "  T/.\  Ponna."  "  Scmiram- 
ide,"  "  r,c  Siege  de  Corinthc "  (with  its  glorious 
march),  and  "  Giiillanme  Tell."  In  the  first  quality, 
which  every  overture  should  possess,  that  of  com- 
manding alienlion  from  the  verv  first  stroke  of  the 
orchestra,  they  are  only  equalled,  not  exceeded,  by 
the  overtures  "of  Weber.  As  bis  curtuin-Iiines  pro- 
ceed, the  composer's  habiiual  carelessness,  in  filling 
u))  every  ]irelude  by  receipt,  heeomes  evident.  On 
t!;e  other  hand— though  here,  also,  too  little  -olicitons 
as  to  repeiitions  of  known  forms — he  wiitche  1  his  sing- 
ers ri^oionslv  ;  and  not  without  reason.  Many,  if 
not  all.  of  the  florid  embroideries  which  are  lavished 
over  his  ojiera-sonL'S.  and  which  by  stujiid  bearers 
have  been  confounded  with  the  nrigimil  idea  undcr- 
iii'atb,  were  expies-ly  noted  down  by  himself,  in 
order  to  deprive  bis  exectilants  of  their  riL'bt  of  pri- 
vate judL-ment.  It  is  certain  that  ihc  nrnamental 
passa^'cs  and  cadenzas  noted  in  Kossini's  music  have 
n  stvic  which  nothing  can  supersede,  nor  rc])lace 
wdlliout  certain   loss.  * 

It  is  imiiossible,  for  ihc  moment,  lo  ranse  accord- 
ing loonier  the  amazing  series  of  his  Italian  operas, 
piiired  forth  during  a  jicriod  less  than  twenty  yeaia 
ia  duration.  AmonL'  these  were  "L'lialiana,"  with 
its  incompavable  "  Paiipataci  "  In'ri  for  three  men, 
and  its  nobler  jhinlc,  "  Pensa  alia  Patria," — "  Bian- 
ca  c  I'aliero,"  with  iis  pompous  duet,  and  ils  cpiar- 
tct  with  eliorns,  "  Ciel  il  mio  labbro,'.  not  exceeded 
in  climax  and  excitement  by  ihe  ihidle  added  bv  him 
to  "  Mci-e  "  ("Mo-e")  for  the  opera  at  Paris— 
"  Tancredi."  with  "  Di  lami,"  scribbled  down  in 
baste,  while  the  rice  for  ihe  Italian's  dinner  was 
seething — and  its  two  superb  duels, — "  II  Barbiere." 
the  comcdv  of  P..'aumarchais,  which,  told  in  the 
most  dclic-lous  of  iiiclcidies,  lo  the  most  perfect  of 
dramaiic  forms,  n  ill  never  die,  so  long  as  remains  on 
the  stage  ihe  echo  of  a  sin;rer,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
lover,  or  ihe  spark  of  one  of  the  rare  old  hnfl'oons  of 
the  Italian  theatres.  This  "Barbiere."  by  ihe  way. 
had  at  first  a  contested  success,  Paisiello's  setting  of 
the  same  storv  being  then  in  possession  of  favor. 
But  afier  a  night  or  two  the  work  bad  won  ils  place, 
and  such  a  brilliant  renown  for  its  writer,  as  even 
in  ihcir  best  days  neitht;r  Paisiello  nor  Cimarosahnd 
altocether  ever'  mastered.  Kossini's  early  works 
were  poorlv  paid,  for  "  rights  of  authors  "  there  v.ero 
none,  al  least  in  Italy,  and  managers  could  do  such 
nnbcard  of  iliings  as  "embezzling  t!ie  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation !iy  purloining  a  copy  of  a  score  ;  hut 
tliev  jiroduecd  enough  lo  satisfy   the  careless  wants 
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of  tho  yoiuif;  IVsiircso.  Tic  liociimc  nt  nnce  liic  Oi- 
voritc  of  his  connlrviucn,  urni  nioro,  (if  his  conntry- 
woRKMi.  IV'sidi'S  lifiiit;;  a  <rrt';it,  j^cniiis  :iinl  hnviiij; 
a  reiul)'  wit,  siu-h  :is  U'W  Iiuve  ('(imninnilod  (wliicli  a 
ihoiisaiiil  ancfilotes  ix'tnaiii  to  nifesi),  ho  \v:is  sin;.Mi- 
Inrly  li:irnlsoino,  ;iinl  siiccfssfiil  :is  a  m;ui  of  intriLMic 
anil  triilUtitry.  To  thii  hist  (it  mav  \>i'.  roumrki'tl  in 
prissiriL'),  llo'^siiii  kept  hiss  woinlci  fill  fn'shncss  lui'l 
[jniuMUUH'y  of  ropartco — h\A  chiiriniiiL;  ihoui^h  nfrcn 
siinhiiiif  t'oiirtosy  of  inniiiior,  ami  tliat  pair  of  oyes, 
at.  once  ch'ar,  tcmltT  ninl  soaiTiiinsx,  which  must,  in 
tho  licyiiny  of  hiH  youth,  Imvo  Iioen  found  resiMh'ss 
hv  tho  pii-^sionntL'  hulics  of  his  own  conntrv. 

Ilaliim  o]M_Ta  :ificr  oi)t'ra  was  pouroil  out  hy  l?os- 
sliii  with  (^'(ny  coni'civ.-ihhi  vinioty  of  sik'COSS.  Somo 
of  those  the  host  known  may  he  <iroiipoil  witliont  rcf- 
erenee  to  ohronolocj'.  Amonrj  comic  operas,  *'  La 
Cenerentohi,"  with  its  intro  lm*li(ni,  its  concerleil 
piece,  "  Qnesto  c  noflo,"  anil  its  (inalo  nrndo,  nnd 
"  Matilda  di  Shahran,"  otherwise  "  Corradino,"  rich 
from  tiei^iniiini;  to  end  in  melody,  tlion^li  wejtihed 
down  liv  tiie  ahsni-ditics  of  its  story.  Amontj  senti- 
mental operrts,  "  La  !')oiina,"  tho  music  of  which  is 
as  a  hreath  from  the  hills  of  our  north  country,  and 
(tie  it  marked)  esseiiti;dly  dilTrrent  in  color  from  the 
Swiss  music  to  Ids  "  (inilhiiime  Tell  '*  joid  "  La 
Gnzza."  Amon^  works  of  a  hii^her  flii;ht,  "  Zel 
mira  "  and  "  Scmiramide,''  iind,  hest  of  all,  "  Otel- 
lo,"  the  last  act  of  which  is.  prohuhly.  t!m  highest 
expression  of  Italian  tr:i;:;ic  music  in  existence,  he- 
eanso  it  the  simplest — an  net  preluded  hy  yet  nn- 
notlicr  oflliosc  exquisite  introdiioiions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  in  its  tremendous  trnc^ic  pnssion 
susiaineil  hy  merely  two  person?  wirli  a  pathos  nnd 
an  audncity  whieli  there  is  no  overpriiisinij.  Desde 
monn's  willow  sonfr  {how  wonderfully  was  it  ren- 
dered hv  P;ista  nnd  iMidihrnnl)  is  not  more  truly 
drfimatie  than  the  frenzied  fiiuil  duet,  where  every 
hrillianey  of  vocal  resource  is  enlisted  in  the  scrvire 
of  the  je;ilousy,  despnir,  nnd  death  arrony  of  the 
scene.  If  ihis  mnrvellous  piece  of  dramatic  eoncep- 
tion,  where  the  wildest  passion  is  comhincd  with  a 
beauty  as  symmetrienl  as  that  of  the  Greek  statues, 
is  now  thoui;ht  slow  nnd  crdd  hv  those  wdio  will 
swallow  any  amount  of  Verdi  homhast  or  of  Wan- 
ner trash,  it  may  be  that  the  trreat  art  of  operatic 
sinciino;  and  actinc:    has  died  out. 

He  died  in  easy  circumstances.  lie  was  twice 
married  ;  the  first  time  to  Madame  Colhran,  a  re- 
nowned Neapolitan  prima  donna  of  his  day,  some- 
wliat  p:ist  her  i)rime.  For  this  ladv  he  wrote  his 
"  Zelmira."  and  she  aerompanied  him  to  Kn;^land  ; 
when  Prince  Leopold's  Concerts,  at  Marlhoronch 
House,  were  "  the  nifje  "  in  our  woild  of  fasldon  ; 
when  Almack's  was  in  full  izlorv.  What  a  hv-aone 
time  does  this  simple  statement  recall  !  There  is 
probably  one  only  of  that  brilliant  society  still  in 
the  world — Ladv  Palmerston,  then  Lady  Cowper. 
Tho  stories  of  Itossini's  vain  t.'loiy,  diuinn;  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  arc  countless.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  his  speerh  to  the  bcautv  standing;  between 
him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — "  Madame,  how 
happy  should  you  be,  to  find  yourself  placeil  between 
the  two  c;''<?;if'^'>t  "1^"  in  Kurope  "  ?  At  tliese  Marl- 
boroucfh  House  Concerts  he  sanp:.  Possini  was  a 
second  time  married  to  Madame  Pclissier,  who  sur- 
vives him. 

The  jrreat  Diarstro  is  to  be  interred  to-dnv.  by  his 
own  express  desire,  in  tlie  cemetery  of  Pfere  La 
Cbai'^e,  after  a  stately  service  at  La  MadelGine.  It 
would  be  needle.'^s  and  premature  lo  speak  of  tlie 
provisions  of  his  will  as  re^ranls  the  art  he  loved  ao 
ilcnily  aiul  fo  superbly  adorned;  and  the  less  so, 
since  the  amount  of  matter  for  recollection  and  anec- 
dote are  already  so  abundant.  n.  f.  c. 


usic  Jlbroitb. 


FRANKFOitT-AM-MAis.  —  Pei'linps  the  most  in- 
teresting event,  in  tlio  highest  musical  sense,  wliich 
has  occiinecl  in  Germany  of  late,  was  the  "Fiftieth 
Year  Juliilce  of  the  Cecilia  Society,"  held  in  the  bst 
week  of  Octoher.  The  "Cecilia'  is  the  choral  soci- 
ety of  which  Mendelssohn  was  so  fond,  and  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  Letters.  It  is  prohahly  the  most 
earnest  and  hi^h  (oned  oratorio  society  in  the  world, 
though  not  the  largest,  and  its  cliorus  singing  the 
best  that  can  be  heard  anywhere.  We  may  congrat- 
ulate our  friend  Drescl  on  finding  such  a  pleasure  in 
store  for  him,  the  first  thing,  on  his  welcome  among 
his  relatives  and  so  many  old  musical  friends  as  that 
Jubilee  had  drnivn  together.  We  translate  from  the 
S/qnale  : 

"Two  days  full  of  festal  jubilee  and  purest  joy  now 


lie  behind  us, — two  days  whicli  could  not  have  flowed 
by  ry.nrr  licaiiiifnl  and  more  untroubled.  Tho  festi- 
val bcg;in  on  Wednesday  morning  (Oct.  iS)  with 
scitne  vocal  pieci";  of  Mir/.art,  I'.aili.  and  the  two  de- 
eciiseil  ilircctors  of  llm  Cecilia,  Scbelhle  .'ind  Mes'ser, 
in  the  lianf|ueling  hnll  of  the  .Saalbau.  Tho  Festival 
address  was  maile  by  Dr.  Fckhard,  president  of  the 
Society,  who  reviewed  tlio  difl'crent  phases  through 
which  the  Society  had  passed.  Then  camo  the  pre. 
sentation  of  gifis  lo  the  JnhHiir  (for  example,  a  splen- 
did Reclistein  grand  piano,  on  the  part  of  nnolher 
musical  society,  tlie  Mnsann),  of  deputations  of  soci- 
eties from  other  cities,  &e.  Some  .'iO  lionornry  guests 
were  present  ;  we  observed,  among  others,  Ferd.  Ilil- 
ler,  llie  three  Laeliners,  Goltermann,  Brambach, 
Jvraiisc,  Wolf,  Schettcrcr,  Druch,  Uiist.  Klein, Reiter. 
Ila.sonelever,  Mangold, Mielder,  Levi,  Schlosser, Marf 
P'irg,  Vogt.  For  the  grand  evening  concert  they  had 
selected  Baeh's  B  minor  Mass, as  a  symbol  of  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  Cecilia  most  fondly  dedicates  itself. 
And  indeed  it  may  well  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment; a  more  perfect  performance  (if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  perfection)  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
enormous  difficulties  witli  wdtich  the  work  abounds 
were  overcome  with  the  ease  of  plav  ;  the  light  and 
shade  was  admirable,  the  sound  of  the  whole  chorus, 
alike  in  forte  and  piano,  ravishing.  Of  the  solo  sing- 
ers (Muies.  Bellingrath  and  Joachim,  Herren  Otto 
and  Sclinltze)  we  must  signalize  Fran  Joachim  and 
Herr  Otto  ;  Master  Joachim  played  the  violin  solos 
(nl:liliqnlo)  which  occur  in  the  Mass.  Add  to  this  our 
eNcellent  orchestra,  which  played  that  evening  with 
peculiar  fervor,  and  you  must  admit  that  we  have 
had,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  model  per- 
formance, for  which  we  cannot  bo  grateful  enough  to 
Carl  Miiller,  the  director.  Thursday  assembled  the 
Society,  its  guests  and  many  friends  in  the  great 
flail  at  a  banfjnet,  in  which  .'500  persons  took  part. 
Tho  festival  concluded  with  a  ball,  and  you  may 
form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence  when  I  tell  you  that 
nearly  2,000  people  were  in  motion  in  the  Saalhan." 

The  second  "Museum"  concert  presented  a  fault- 
less rendering  of  a  Ilaydn  Symphony  in  D,  Beetho- 
ven's B-flat  Svniphony,  and  the  Hebrides  overture. 
The  reporter  is  not  so  much  ple'ased  with  tho  manner 
in  which  Ilerr  Wallcnreiter,  of  Stuttgart,  sang  Beet- 
hoven's Liederkreis,  as  well  as  that  by  Schumann  on 
poems  by  Eichendorff.  The  second  Quartet  Soire'e 
gave  the  A-major  Quartet  of  Schumann,  the  E-flat 
Trio  of  Schubert,  and  Mozart's  Quartet  in  F. 

•Foachim  and  his  wife,  the  distinguished  contralto 
singer,  look  part  in  the  third  Museum  concert  (Vio- 
lin pieces  by  Bach  ancl  Schubert  ;  Schubert's  great 
piano  forte  Duo,  which  is  symphonic  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  ideas  and  plan,  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Joa- 
(liim,  &(•  )  On  the  9th  Nov.  Joachim  and  Fr.  Lach- 
ner  took  part  in  a  charily  concert  ("Violin  Concerto 
by  Brnch  ;  Schumann's  Grnovera  overture  ;  Cantata 
by  MarccUo,  &c. ) 

London. 

Crystal  Palace.  At  the  concert  on  Saturday 
afternoon  the  chief  feature  was  an  utiknowu  Svmjdio- 
ny  of  Schubert — No.  6,  in  C  m.ajor — for  tlie  first  pro- 
duction of  which  in  England  (and  it  has  been  played 
nowhere  else)  we  arc  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  research 
which  induced  the  Crystal  Palace  directors  to  send 
one  of  their  most  valued  servants  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  examine  the  ^ISS.  of  the  now  universallv-sought 
Viennese  composer  and  obtain  possession  of  what- 
ever seemed  most  interesting.  Each  piece  from  the 
rich  unpublished  collection  that  Mr.  Grove  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  has  turned  out  a  real  treas- 
ure— a  thing  Ihe  loss  of  which  would  have  been  a  loss 
to  art.  The  Symphony  in  (!^.  in  gennine  musical  in- 
terest, is  equal  to  any  composition  of  Schubert's  with 
which  wc  are  acquainted.  It  has,  moreover,  the  pe- 
culiarity, strange  in  Schidiert,of  being  of  a  lively  and 
cheerful  character  from  beginning  to  end.  How  it 
was  performed  by  the  admirable  orchestra  which  Jtr. 
Manns  directs  so  well,  we  need  hardly  say.  The 
whole  symphony,  in  its  way  a  masterpiece,  was  rap- 
turously received,  and  will  he  doubtless  heard  again 
vcrv  shortly.     The  oveituresto    Guillavme  Tell  and 


Lcoiioni,  which  respectively  began  and  terminated  the 
concert,  were  both  played  in  perfection,  and  the  first 
was  uproariously  encored.  A  young  pianist.  Miss 
Marian  Hucl  (pu|iil  of  Mr.  W.  G.  (hislus),  produced 
a  marked  impression  hy  her  exlrcm(;ly  neat,  tasteful, 
and  wholly  unafiected  performance  of  .Memlelssohn's 
vci'y  difficult  C'iprirrio  IJillltnttf!  in  B  minor  (with 
orchestral  acceompaniments) ,  a  well-known  (Inrotle 
from  one  of  the  Suites  of  J.  S.  Bacfi,  and  a  Scherzo 
from  a  MS.  sonata  of  her  o'vii  composition.  ;1/i(s. 
World.  A'oi}.  28. 

The.se  Crystal  Palace  programmes  certainly  exhib- 
it great  variety.  In  one  the  Organ  was  employed  ; 
a  Bach  Fugue  and  Mendelssohn  Sonata  figuring  in 
the  .same  company  with  a  Beethoven  Symphony  (in 
B  flat),  Rossini',s  Sief/eofCorinlh  and  Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides  overture,  arias  from  Mendelssohn,  Rossini, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  &c.  The  Times  thinks  the  organ 
experiment  entirely  successful,  "thanks  to  the  admi- 
rable playing  of  Dr.  Stainer." 

In  another  (Nov.  14),  the  overture  to  Eiiri/anthe, 
Mozart's  Parisian  Symphony,  the  Dinorah  "Shadow 
Song,"  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  (with  Halle  for 
pianist),  Handel's  "Angels  ever  bright"  (Mmc.  Sher- 
rington), a  part  song  by  Sullivan,  and  piano  solos  by 
Henselt  and  Heller,  led  to  a  close  in  Schubert's 
"Song of  Miriam."  for  solo  and  chorus.  This  Can- 
tata was  a  novelty  in  London,  though  it  has  been 
sung  years  since  here  in  Boston,  and  the  entire  music 
published  in  this  Journal.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  so 
highly  appreciated.     The  Times  critic  says  : 

Schubert's  cantata  we  know  apart  from  its  inter- 
pretation (a  very  bad  one)  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Choir,  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  spe.ak  confident- 
ly about  it.  The  words,  let  us  premise,  are  liy  Grill- 
parzer,  .and  the  music  was  written  in  1828,  in  which 
year  it  was  first  performed,  eight  months  prior  to  the 
charming  composer's  untimely  death.  Schubert  left 
it  nnscored,  but  his  friend  Franz  Lachncr  has  sup- 
plied the  omission  with  all  needful  reverence,  and  the 
work  is  now  a  complete  thing.  Not  so  only,  but  it 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  which  we  welcome,  and  shall 
not  willingly  give  back  to  the  obscurity  fi'om  which 
it  has  been  rescued.  Everybody  knows  that  Handel 
treated  the  story  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt 
once  and  for  all.  His  majestic  music  stands,  and 
must  always  stand,  alone  and  unapproachable.  But, 
putting  it  aside,  then  it  is  possible  to  open  heart  and 
arms  to  the  lesser,  but  still  great,  utterance  of  the 
Viennese  master.  Milton  sang  the  glories  of  Para- 
dise without  closing  the  theme  to  smaller  men. 
Therefore,  if  any  Schuberts  be  living  now — which 
we  doubt — let  them  take  heart  of  grace,  and  set  the 
"Song  of  Miriam"  once  more.  But  we  must  return 
to  the  Schubert  and  his  version  of  the  heroic  theme. 
First  of  all  comes  an  Alleqro  r/iusfo  in  C  major, 
"Strike  the  cymbals,  harps  be  sounded,"  which — be- 
sides commencing  exactly  like  "The  trumpet  shall 
sound" — is  marked  by  a  thoroughly  Handelian  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  purpose.  To  it  succeeds  an 
Allcfirfito  in  F  m.aior,  "Out  of  Egypt,  on  before  us," 
in  which,  as  in  the  opening  movement,  a  soprano 
solo  and  chorus  are  used  with  much  efiect.  The 
graceful  and  flowing  theme  of  this  movement  is  ad- 
mirably in  contrast  with  an  episode  on  the  words  : — 

''Orean'-s  creaturp.s  p.nzed  in  wonder, 
Crystal  walls  on  either  baud." 

It  would  be  difficidt — out  of  Handel — to  surpass 
the  originality  with  which  these  lines  are  treated.  The 
music  set  to  them  fascinates  as  only  the  music  of  a 
heaven-born  genius  can.  An  Alleqro  or/italo — still, 
like  every  movement  in  the  work,  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus — follows  on  the  words  beginning  "But 
from  far  array  of  battle."  This  is  comparatively 
weak,  but  its  shortcomings  are  amply  condoned  by 
an  episode.  "But,  hark  !  that  hissing,  wailing,  mur- 
m'ring,"  which  leads  in  magnificent  style  to  an  Alle- 
(jro  vwderalo  in  C  minor.  "  'Tis  the  Lord  in  all  His 
anger."  Here  Schubert  has  lo  describe  the  overthrow 
of  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  horsemen.  Right  well 
he  handles  the  tremendous  story  ;  rising,  now  and 
then,  to  a  height  which  makes  us  more  than  ever  re- 
gret "the  deep  misfoitune  of  his  taking  off."  After 
this  "fine  frenzy,"  an  Andanlino,  in  E  minor,  peea- 
liarly  Handelian  in  structure,  comes  as  a  relief.  Its 
theme,  given  first  to  the  solo  voice,  is  repeated  in 
chorns  ;  a  curious  and  weird  effect  being  produced 
by  a  two-pan  canon  on  the  octave,  beginning"Dread- 
ful  sea,  so  deep  and  boundless."  The  first  chorus  is 
then  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  fugue  on  the 
words  "God  has  shown  his  power  unbounded."  Poor 
Schubert !  One  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  drop- 
ping   a   tear   orer   this   last   effort.     Such   mingled 
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strcnctli  nntl  wcnkness — wcnkness  not  his  fault — at 
tlie  close  of  a  ftricf  lint  laliorious  life,  is  ns  tonchin*;  as 
anTthiiif^  in  liis  [liiiahlo  history.  The  work,  liowuver, 
closes  well,  and  leaves  an  impression  only  to  he  ac- 
counted for  liy  that  (,'oniiis  which  may  ho  helped,  but 
never  depends  upon  technical  knowledge. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  eleventh 
season  opened  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  IGlh,  with 
a  very  attractive  in'ograinme,  and,  as  is  now  invari- 
ably the  case,  was  attended  hy  a  larye  and  apprecia- 
tive aiic(.iencc,  the  space  gained  hy  the  removal  of  the 
or;,'an  heins;  fully  occu|Mcd  hy  tho  additional  com- 
pany in  the  orchestra.  'I'lie  instrumental  pieces  con- 
sisted of  Mendelssohn's  stringed  quartet  in  ])  major 
(Dp.  44,  No.  1),  lioccherini's  .sonata  in  A  major,  for 
violoncello  and  pianoforte  ;  I5eethoven'.s  sonata  in  E 
flat  (Op  7),  Mozart's  ipiintet,  for  clarionet  and 
strings;  Dussek's  sonata  in  15  fiat  for  pianoforte  and 
violin;  thus  comprising  a  specimen  of  tirst-rato  excel- 
lence, of  almost,  every  school  of  classical  chamber 
music  with  which  the  enterprising  conductor  of  these 
concerts  has  familiari/.cd  the  London  public.  Kven 
if  the  older  school  of  pianoforte  music  was  not  on  this 
occasion  directly  represented,  wc  had  traces  of  it  in 
the  melodious  passages  of  the  allegro  of  Boccherini's 
sonata,  which,  though  of  course  mainly  representing 
tho  later  Italian  style,  reed  led,  in  part,  the  simpler 
phrases  of  Handel's  pianoforte  music.  To  dwell  on 
tho  excellence  of  the  performance  of  these  pieces 
wniibl  necessarily  he  to  repeat,  for  the  eleventh  time, 
what  has  been  said  during  tho  ten  preceiling  seasons. 
We  would,  however,  specially  single  out  the  exc|uis- 
ite  finale  of  Menilels'ohu's  ipiartet,  Prislo  rtni  ItIo  : 
the  allegro  in  IJoccherini's  sonata;  the  final  allegretto 
in  AFozart's  ipiartet,  not  necessarily  as  exhiliiting  a 
superiority  in  the  performance,  but  from  their  sur- 
passing beauty  alVoiding  the  highest  gratification  to 
the  listener.  It  would  ho  unjust  to  omit  the  mention 
of  Ilerr  I'auer's  admirable  performance  of  licctho- 
ven's  sonata,  and  of  the  melndions  sonata  of  Dussek, 
in  which  he  was  most  elliciently  supported  liv  M. 
Sainton.  Tho  vocal  music  comprised  a  song  of  Ben- 
edict's, "I  know  a  song,"  and  one  by  Schubert  "Tho 
young  nun,"  in  the  first  of  which  Miss  Edith  ^7■ynno 
reeeivcil  an  encore. — Clioir,  .Yor.  28. 

Tho  prograinine  of  tho  second  concert  (on  Monday 
last)  was  as  follows  : — 

Trio,  in  D  ninjor.np.  "11,  No.  1,  pinno,  violin  ninl  'cello. 

Ilfptlioven. 

Song.  "Ave  JlMin,"    Mi.ss  Eilith  Wynno Schubirf. 

Sonata  in  O.  violin,    piano  iicr Porpora. 

Sonata,  in  F.  No.  t-S,  piano  nlone. Mozurt. 

KraniiH'nls  of  nnllnishc.l  quartet— strings.  .  .  Jlcndclssolin. 

Sons,  "I   know  :i  sonc,'' Bi-nedict. 

Septt^t.  in  1)  minor,  piano,  lluto,  ol)Oe,  horu.  viola,  'cpjio 
and  rontra  l)ass Uuinmel. 

Ilummel'g  septet  is  not  only  the  finest  show-pieco 
of  Its  very  industrious  composer,  but  one  of  the  finest 
show-pieces  ever  written  in  which  the  pianoforte  has 
a  leading  part.  That  it  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  so 
gncal  a  musician  and  practised  a  pianist  as  Ilcrr 
Ernst  Taiier,  backed  as  he  was  hy  six  such  skilled 
performers  on  the  other  instruments  as  Messrs,  Uad- 
clille.  Barret,  Wcntland,  Henry  lilagrove.  Uevnolds, 
and  I'iatti,  wo  need  scarcely  add  ;  nnr  is  it  nceessarv 
to  descrihc  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  entire  work 
w.as  listened  to  hy  the  audience,  who  applauded  each 
movement  as  became  tbeni.  Porpora's  violin  sonata 
(introduced  for  the  first  time),  is  interesting  as  a  spec- 
imen of  a  master  who  was  the  great  .Joseph  Haydn's 
first  instructor.  'I'bc  finest  of  the  four  inoveiiients 
into  wlii<'b  it  is  divided  is  the  third,  an  animated  and 
ingeniously  developed  /ic/u.  The  coniduding  urin  is 
pretty,  but  the  rest  is  somewhat  dry.  The  whole  is 
full  of  those  "trills"  for  which  I'orpora  was  notori- 
ously famous,  and  with  which,  on  a  special  occasion, 
a  certain  Emperor  of  Austria  was  so  mightilv  divert- 
cil  at  Vienna  (where  I'orpora  habitually  resided). 
The  sonata  was  superbly  played  hy  ^I.  Sainton,  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  distinguished  Toulonsian  fiddler 
was  recalled  to  the  platform  at  the  conclusion  with 
applause  the  hearty  unanimity  of  which  showed  how 
welcome  to  all  was  his  re  appearance  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  The  ])ianofiMtc  accompaniment 
jilayed  (how  we  need  not  say)  hy  Mr.  Benedict,  is  not 
tho  composition  of  I'orpora,  Init  of  Ferdinand  David 
of  Leipsic.  ]\Iozari's  Sonata  in  F  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  and  beautiful  compositions  dedicated  by  that 
wouilori'ul  genius  to  the  pianoforte,  or,  as  in  his" time 
it  was  called,  the  "clavecin."  Ilerr  Pauer  deserves 
no  less  credit  Cor  his  taste  in  selecting  such  n  work 
than  for  the  careful  steadiness  with  which  he  played 
it  from  beginning  to  end. —  Times.  Nov.  24. 
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Music  in  Philadelphia. 

Piiir.ADEr.riiiA,  Nov.  20.— When  reading  in  your 
valuable  Journal  the  notices,  furnished  either  by  cor- 


respondents, or  culled  from  our  daily  papers,  of  tho 
various  concerts,  especially  of  Chamber  music,  which 
are  given  in  our  city,  it  has  not  nnfrer|uently  occurred 
to  me,  that  as  an  old  concert  attendant  and  one  who 
is  much  interested  in  seeing  a  pure  musical  apprecia- 
tion cultivated  here,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
notice  a  series  of  concerts,  hcretoforo  somewhat  pri- 
vate in  their  character,  which,  however,  have  exerted 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  educating  tho  musical 
taste  of  our  city.  I  allude  to  what  arc  known,  in  a 
limited  circle,  aj  Parlor  Concerts,  wdiich  were  in- 
stituted nine  seasons  since  hy  a  lady  well  known  as  a 
teacher  of  tho  piano. 

Freely  expending  her  time,  strengtli  and  money, 
and  always  engaging  the  best  talent  tho  city  couJd 
supply,  with.tho  one  object  kept  steadily  in  view  of 
advancing  the  musical  taste,  she  has  with  unflagging 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  innumera- 
ble difl'iculties,  steadily  pursued  her  path.  This  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  sinking  dcc|ior  and  deeper  into 
the  nnfiitbomablo  depths  of  artistic  thought  and  de- 
velopment, ha.s  year  hy  year  extended  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  until  the  parlors,  in  which  the  concerts 
were  first  given  and  from  which  they  have  received 
their  title,  could  no  longer  holil  those  who  were  anx- 
ious to  attend,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  company  and  give  each  concert  twice.  As  this 
involved  double  trouble  and  increased  expense,  last 
season  Miss  Jackson  was  induced  to  tako  a  small 
Hall,  where  not  only  the  whole  number  of  subscribers 
could  he  accommodated,  but  invitations  extended  to 
many  members  of  the  profession  who  were  showing 
an  interest  in  the  progress  which  this  work,  begun  in 
so  unpretentious  a  way,  had  made. 

But  although  the  concerts  of  thecighth  season  were 
finind  to  he  cpiiie  C([ual  to  any  of  the  same  character 
given  in  the  city,  the  aim  was  not  yet  reached,  name- 
ly, the  permanent  formation  of  a  superior  String 
QtiAUTF.T  Ci,t;n,  for  without  this  it  was  felt  no 
further  progress  could  ho  maile. 

How  was  this  to  be  accomplished?  There  was  but 
one  way, — the  idea  was  a  bold  one,  especially  for 
Philadelphia,  but  i  t  was  promptly  responded  to  wdien 
proposed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ,*yon  was 
subscribed,  in  sums  of  ■f.'iO  and  '?2."),  and  Ferdinand 
David,  of  Leipzig,  was  written  to,  to  recommend  a 
young  violinist  fully  capable  of  leading  and  conduct- 
ing a  string  quartet. 

The  result  of  this  effort  was  tlie  introduction  into 
our  city  of  Mr.  Gotthilf  Gublemann,  who  not  only 
lu-ouglit  with  him  his  Leipzig  diploma  as  a  superior 
violinist  and  pianist,  hut  who  has  most  satisfactorily 
verified  it  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  has  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  The  first  of  these  was  at  a 
Matinee  given  to  a  choice  audience  of  between  three 
and  four  iuinclred,  who  were  invited  to  hear  him  short- 
ly after  his  arrival  here,  when  he  playeil  in  a  highly 
artistic  manner  Lipinski's  Concerto  Militaire  for  Vio- 
lin, and  Cbo|iin's  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Piano. 
His  power  as  an  able  quartet  player  was  also  seen  in 
the  admimblc  rendering  of  one  of  H.ayiln's  string 
quartets.  But  be  it  remembered  that  in  this  quartet 
it  was  not  the  first  violin  taking  the  lead  and  tho  oth- 
er instruments  following  after,  but  it  was  one  perfect 
whole  emanating  from  those  four  instruments  as  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  master  mind  who  had 
creatcil  them. 

At  the  first  of  this  season's  Parlor  Concerts,  given 
on  the  21st  of  this  month  at  Natatorium  Hall,  the 
jirogrammc  presented  to  a  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence was:  Haydn's  string  quartet,  Xo.  10  ;  Etude  and 
Gondellied  for  Vicdin,  by  F.  David,  pl.ayed  by  Mr. 
Giihlemann  ;  a  vocal  male  Quartet  Serenade,  hy 
Abt ;  Andante  and  Variations  by  Handel  and  Valse 
by  Chopin  for  Piano,  both  played  by  Jlr.  Guble- 
mann ;  Ronianza  for  Violoncello  by  Franchomme, 
played  by  Mr.  P.  Ilennig,  late  of  New  York,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Parlor  Concert  Quartette  Club, 
a  violoncellist  of  uncommon  ability,  both  as  respects 


the  ipiality  of  his  tone,  bis  depth  of  expression,  and 
his  facility  of  execution  ;  two  songs  by  R.  Franz  and 
Carl  Poiko,  for  soprano,  and  Beethoven's  glorious 
D-major  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
Seldom  has  a  programme  been  interpreted  to  an  au- 
dience in  so  truly  artistic  a  manner  as  this  one.  Tho 
satisfaction  seemed  universal,  and  I  felt  that  now  in- 
deed Philadelphia  had  taken  a  thorough  step  forward 
in  musical  culture,  and  that,  if  this  string  (piartet, 
composed  of  Messrs.  G.  Gublemann,  Wm.  Sloll,  Jr., 
Theo.  Bocttzer  and  R.  Hennig,  would  continue 
through  the  winter  to  study  as  it  has  done  through 
the  past  eight  weeks,  it  will  be  ready  to  rival  .any  in 
the  country.  For  this  good  work,  then,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughly  artistic  string  quartet  club 
is  a  good  work  for  music,  we  must  thank  the  Parlor 
Concerts,  and  by  the  way,  as  I  write,  I  remember 
that  it  was  also  through  their  infiuencc  that  your  val- 
uable friend,  Mr.  Otto  Dresel,  was  a  few  years  since 
invited  to  this  city  to  give  some  of  his  dcligbtful  Pi- 
ano Concerts,  and  that  the  last  night  he  was  in  the 
city,  after  he  had  finished  his  own  concerts,  he  gave 
one  of  these  very  Parlor  Concerts,  where  I  listened  to 
him  with  the  most  intense  satisfaction. 

What  shall  I  say  then  in  conclusion  ?  Simply  this, 
that  singleness  of  purpose  in  a  good  cause,  no  matter 
how  unosientatious  it  may  be  in  its  beginning,  if  per- 
severed in,  must  result  in  permanent  good;  or,  in 
other  and  better  words,  "a  little  leaven  leavcnelh  the 
whole  lump."  Puocrkss. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter's  Concert  in  New  York. 

PiiiT.ADKi.riHA,  Diic.  1. — On  the  evening  of  Nov. 
2rith,  the  lovers  of  true  music  in  New  York  were  en- 
al)led  to  bear  a  concert  of  which  every  number  in  the 
programme  w.as  artistic.  No  virtuoso  playing,  at  tho 
expense  of  real  iniisical  sentiment ;  no  arrangements 
of  popular  airs  ;  hut  the  selections,  all  from  the  works 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  RiTTKR,  were  full  of  jioclical  feeling 
and  scholarly  writing.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Kir«t  .'^yniptiony.  in  A  major. 

L-irsiictto.     .\nd(infc.      Mpnuetto.    Allegro  molto. 
II.ifH  Son^s  [From  tlic  Persian]. 

a],  ''.M.^  icli  7.um  crsetii  male  dein  Angesicht  t?r- 

l>li.'kte.-' 
b].  '/.UY'i  Parali'.^-es-r.iuben." 
r].  "Ii.ti  d^irhte  dein." 
d]  '"Wo  l:ii[;el  hnn^en." 

Mr.    Aucn-st  Kreis.cmann. 
prena  ed  Ariafwitli  orrlie.^tral  accompaniment],  "Ajfin 
mi  .^ia  conce350." 

Mmc.  rtaymond-Ilitter. 
Or.rture  to  '-Otbello.'' 
HafsSonizs  : 

al-  -IloiderO.^t.'' 

bj.  ''0  l.'.ehle  nicht.so  wiinder^chon." 
c]    ''leh  win  bis  in  die  Sterne.'' 
Mr.  Kreissmann. 
Tho  Forty-sixth  P.s.-ilm. 

Mnic.  Hitter  and  Cliorus. 

These  scdections  were  wisely  made  and  presented 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Rittcr  in  many  different  aspects. 
The  Symphony  in  A  is  a  solid  and  noble  work.  The 
theme  of  the  Andante,  in  particular,  is  beautiful,  and 
the  graceful  Menuetto  unites  the  clearness  of  a  theme 
that  Bach  or  Haydn  might  have  written  to  the  rich 
coloring  of  modern  instrumentation.  The  Hafis' 
Songs,  tender  and  oriental,  were  beautifully  sung  by 
Mr.  Kreissmann.  of  your  city.  Mme.  Raymond-Rit- 
ter  interpreted  the  imp.assioned  scena  from  "Alfieri's 
"Antonio  e  Cleopatra,"  a  di'amatic  and  eftlsctive  com- 
position, but  needing  more  than  one  hearing  for  com- 
plete understanding  ;  and  the  solos  of  the  Psalm. 
Tho  "Othello"  overture  is  indeed  a  wonderful  work. 
It  is  more  a  "symphonic  poem"  than  .an  overture ; 
no  mere  preparation  for  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  but 
rather,  in  its  largo  proportions,  a  resnme' of  the  whole 
plot.  A  clear,  manly  theme,  alia  marrfa,  seems  to 
belong  to  Othello  himself,  while  a  gentle  and  sweet 
motif  suggests  Desdemona.  lago  appears  to  have 
no  distinct  theme  appropriated  to  him,  hut  we  trace 
his  subtle  influence  in  a  motif  which  finally  results  in 
a  masterly  fugue,  progressing  with  a  fatal  Bareness, 
rising  to  the  climax  of  the  overture,  then  a  lamenting 
melody,  and  all  is  finished. 
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Tlio  Psalm  nliounds  in  iioblo  circnta,  from  tlio 
melody  and  calm  licanly  of  tlio  aria :  "Tlioro  is  a 
river,"  to  tlio  striliing  imitation  of  the  douljle  cliorns, 
"Tlio  licatlien  niKcd."  It  was  liiicly  suiif;  Ijy  Mine. 
Hitter,  and  tlio  llarnionie  Soeiety  provided  the  clio- 
rns, supported  Iiy  an  orchestra  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Conol- 
ly,  organist.  Tlic  effect  of  tlie  chorus  was  injured  by 
n  harshness  of  tone  and  unsteadiness  in  the  voices,  as 
also  by  that  disro)j;ard  of  the  more  dolicnto  shades  of 
forte  and  piano,  against  which  our  oratorio  directors, 
everywhere,  struggle  vainly.  The  orchestra  played 
for  the  most  part  well,  although  wa  must  except  the 
extraordinary  misunderstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Aria  in  tlio  Tsalm,  which,  but  for  Mme.  Hitter's 
musician-like  steadiness,  would  have  entirely  spoiled 
its  eHect.  We  would  also  give  Mr.  Conolly  credit 
for  his  sympathetic  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  the 
Hafis'  Songs. 

Such  was  Mr.  Kitter's  concert,  and  we  rejoice  to 
have  been  in  New  York  to  hear  it.  E.  s.  .i. 

To  the  J'Jif/ior  nj' Dirifjjif's  Journal. 
Sir  : — In  giving  the  programme  of  my  recent  con- 
cert, your  N.  Y.  correspondent  "F,"  having  most 
singularly,  but  no  doubt,  unintentionally,  omitted 
the  name  of  Mme.  Ritter,  who  so  ably  assisted,  while 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  all  the  other  persons 
concerned,  allow  me  to  record  here,  not  only  that  my 
wife  sang  the  Scena  ed  Aria  (set  to  words  adapted  by 
her  from  Alfieri's  "Antonio  e  Cleopatra")  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  the  solos  in  the  4Gth 
Psalm,  but  also  that  I  composed  those  works  express- 
ly for  her  voice  and  vocal  resources. 

I  aiu.  Sir,  yours  truly,  F.  L.  Rittei!. 

New  York,  Dec.  14. — On  Saturday  evening  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  his  1st  Symphony  Soire'e,  with  Herr 
von  Intcn  (pianist),  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  and  or- 
chestra of  fifty. 

Overture,  ''Semiramide"' Catell. 

3  Motets,  (Chorus  and  Orchestra Mozart. 

4th  P.  F.  Concerto,  G,  op.  58 Beethoven. 

23d  Psalm,  op.  132 Schubert. 

1st  Symphony,  B  flat,   op.  38  Schumann. 

The  Sfmiramkle  Overture  is  now  in  rehearsal  by 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  2nd  concert  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  mediocre  production,  unworthy  of  a 
place  on  Mr.  Thomas's  programme. 

The  23d  Psalm  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  concert  of  the  Arion  Soc/ety,  and  of  course  was 
sung  at  that  time  by  male  voices,  whereas  in  the 
present  instance  a  female  chorus  was  substituted.  It 
is  a  delightful  composition  and  the  instrumentation  is 
peculiarly  attractive. 

Mr.  Von  Intcn,  who  played  the  charming  Beetho- 
Ton  Concerto  from  memory,  exhibited  quiet  compo- 
sure, an  excellent  technique,  and  a  thoroughly  artis- 
tic spirit  ;  but  he  lacks  force,  and  his  hands  seem  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  tl-iat  which  his  heart  and 
head  so  evidently  feel  and  understand. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  very  beautiful  Schu- 
mann Symphony  in  B  flat.  I  gladly  take  my  posi- 
tion among  the  advocates  of  Schumann,  and  can  say 
with  truth  that  to  me  his  music  inenyis  more  than  does 
that  of  any  [> !]  other  author.  If  the  most  steadfast 
upholder  of  the  ancient  (perhaps  because  it  is  so)  can 
listen  to  the  Larghetto  of  this  Symphony  without 
seeing  and  feeling  that  Schumann  stands  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  tlie  brotlierhood  of  genius,  then  lean 
only  say  that  from  my  heart  I  am  sorry  for  him. 

Of  the  general  performance  I  am  reluctant  to  speak, 
for  I  can  say  but  little  in  praise.  The  wind  instru- 
ments were  unaccountably  and  exasperatingly  linl-y, 
as  likely  to  hit  wrong  notes  as  right  ones.  The 
strings  were  infinitely  better.  As  for  the  singing,  the 
Motets  went  moderately  well ;  but  in  the  23d  Psalm 
the  female  chorus  was  hopelessly  "draggy"  and  un- 
certain as  to  the  proper  volume  of  voice.  The  audi- 
ence numbered  some  1200  and  was,  mainly,  a  serious- 
ly and  earnestly  attentive  one. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  Mr.  Thomas's  2d  Sun- 
day evening  concert,  (Dec.  5). 


Overture  ot,  Helierzo,  op.  52 Schumann. 

Notturno,  ".Mi.tsuiiimer  Night's  Dream".  ..MondelsHohn. 

Orande  r'aiifa.iie,  "Tannlrauser" WaEner. 

Overture,  "Itolic.'tpierre" LitolIT. 

Italh'f.  do  la  "Keinc  de  Saba" Gounod. 

Marclie  IIouRroiHC,    "Kakoczy" Berlioz, 

Mine.  Ga/z!iniga  and  the  little  IIcss  children  again 
appeared  and  were  cordially  received.  Master  Willie 
plays  the  violin  with  an  iiplonih  which  would  do  credit 
to  many  an  artist  of  greater  age  and  experience,  and 
his  tone  is  wonderfully  strong  and  clear. 

On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Thomas  gave  his  3d  Sun- 
day concert,  with  the  following  orchestral  selections  : 

2  movements  from  Posthumous   Symphony. . .  .Schubert. 

Cm  price,  op.  12 Weber. 

Grande  Fanta.^ie,  "Robert" Meyerbeer. 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Allegretto,  7tli  .Symphony Beethoven, 

March  of  Victory Liszt. 

The  soloists  were  the  same  as  at  the  last  concert, 
and  were  greeted  with  the  usual  favor.  The  two 
movements  from  the  Schubert  Symphony  are  Tcry 
charming  and  were  very  popular  hero  last  winter,  for 
they  were  given  at  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmon- 
ics, at  one  of  Mr.  Thomas's  Symphony  Soirc'cs,  and 
also  at  several  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Concerts. 
This  season  they  are  to  be  played  at  one  of  the  N.Y. 
Philharmonics.  r. 

Paris,  Nov.  22. — The  attraction  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  during  the  past  week  has  been  the  ever  de- 
lightful "  11  Barhiere"  ;  but  often,  from  all  this  light 
and  warmth  and  music,  the  wind  would  wander  to 
the  dreary  cave.au  of  the  Madeleine,  where  the  body 
of  the  composer  was  laid  prior  to  interment.  On 
Friday  the  remains  of  the  maestro  were  removed  to 
the  church  of  the  Trinity,  where  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.,  the  obsequies  took  place.  The  music  per- 
formed at  the  church  was  as  follows  : 

Moreeau  du  Stabat Ito.ssiui. ' 

Soli  by  Tamburini,  Gardoni,  Miles,  Nilsson  and  Bloch. 
Duo  du  Stabat. 

Mme,  Alboni  and  the  Marquise  de  Caus  (Patti), 
Pro  peccatis,    [Sung  by  Faure], 

Lacrymosa Mozart, 

Stabat,  de  Pergolcse,     [Sung  by  Mile.  Nilsson. 

Pie  Jesu Rossini. 

Sung,  [without  accompaniment]  by   Mmes.  Krauss, 
Grossi,  Miles.  Nicoliniand  Agujsi. 
Pri6re  de  Moise. 

Soli  by  Mmes.  Alboni,  La  Patti,  Nilsson  and  others. 

Three  hundred  executants,  pupils  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire, artists,  and  celebrities,  took  part  in  these  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  Pe're  la  Chaise  the  funeral  orations  were 
pronounced  by  C.  Doucet.Amb.  Thomas,  D'Ancona, 
Perrin,  St.  Georges,  and  Elwart. 

One  of  the  journals  in  commenting  upon  the  cere- 
monies says  :  "Mile.  Nilsson  a  chante  le  Stabat  de 
Pergolcse,  avec  une  voi.x  pleine  de  larmes."  Not 
badly  said,  certainly,  although  the  expression  "tears 
in  the  voice"  is  not  new. 

At  the  Cirque  Napoleon  to-day  we  had  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  Weber's  Eimjanthe  Overture,  Overture 
to  "William  Tell,"  Andante  leliijioso  (Mendelssohn), 
and  Marche  Hongroise  (Berlioz).  The  playing  of  the 
orchestra  is  not  .always  unexceptionable,  but  the'Jt// 
Overture  was  performed  in  a  manner  which  I  have 
never  heard  equalled. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  this  evening  we  are  to  have 
"II  Barhiere,"  the  overture  to  Semiramis,  &q. 

"William  Tell"  was  announced  for  to-day  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
singers,  it  is  postponed.  a.  a.  c. 

Paris,  Nov.  29. — The  lunsical  events  of  the  week 
past  have  been  as  follows  :  At  the  Grand  Opera  two 
representations  of  the  Uugnenots  with  Mme.  Hamak- 
ers  {"debutante)  as  Urban,  and  on  the  28th  inst.  a 
"representation  extraordinare"  of  "Guillaunie  Tell," 
on  which  occasion  a  bust  of  Rossini  crowned  with  cy- 
press was  brought  forward  amid  great  applause.  At 
the  Italian  Opera,  where  Patti  reigns,  we  have  had  a 
reprise  of  Semiramide  and  a  performance  of  Linda  di 
Chanwiini.r,  while  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Rossini's 
Barbicr  and  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  have  been 
the  attractions.  Apropos  of  the  work  last  mentioned, 
the  following  words  of  Berlioz,  written  many  years 
ago,  .are  not  without  their  significance  at  the  present 


day.  In  speaking  of  Spontini's  Vestale  he  says  : 
"The  jiroper  rendering  of  such  a  work  requires  cho- 
ruses who  know  how  to  sing  and  to  act;  a  powerful 
orchestra;  a  leader  of  great  abilitv  to  conduct  and 
animate  llieni  ;  and  above  all  it  demands  that  the  ex- 
ecutants shall  be  penetrated  by  the  sentiment  of  ex- 
pression :  a  sentiment  which  is,  to-day,  almost  ex- 
tinct in  I-^uropc,  when  the  most  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties become  wondcrfullv  popular,  and  when  the  style 
which  is  the  most  trivial  and  false  is  the  one  which 
has  in  the  theatres  the  best  chance  of  success," 

The  testament  of  Rossini  contains  the  following 
clause  : 

"I  request  that,  aficr  my  decease  and  that  of  my 
vs'ife,  there  shall  be  founded  at  Paris — and  exclusive- 
ly for  the  French — two  prizes,  of  3000  francs  each,  to 
be  given  annually,  the  fine  to  the  composer  of  the 
best  musical  work — religious  or  lyrical — in  which, 
melody,  so  neglected  today,  is  to  be  adhered  to; 
and  the  other  to  the  author  of  the  words,  prose  or 
verse,  to  which  the  composition  shall  be  applied  ; 
these  must  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  music,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, to  which  writers  do  not  alw.ays  pay  sufficient 
attention.*' 

At M.  Pasdeloup's  popular  concert  today  the  Ref- 
ormation Symphony  of  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart's 
E-flat  Symphony  were  performed.  A.  A.  c. 
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BOSTON,  DEC  19,   1868. 

Concerts. 
Harvard  Musical  A.ssociatiox.  The 
third  Syuipbony  Concert  (Dec.  10)  had  the  usu- 
al attentive,  sympathetic  audience,  and  appeared 
to  give  even  more  than  usual  pleasure.  This 
was  the  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus" Beethoven. 

Aria.  "Erbarme  dich,"  with  Violin  obbligato,  from  the 

Passion  Music  (according  to  St.  Matthew) Bach. 

Mrs.  C,  A,  Barr,v  and  Bernhard  Li,stemann, 
Tiolin  Concerto.  ("Hungarian"),  in  D  minor.     (First 

time  in  this  country) Joachim. 

Bernhard  Listemann. 

Overture  to  "Oenoveva" Schumann. 

Songs,  a.   "Wandl'ich  in  dem  Wald  des  Abends".  .Franz. 

b.  "Song  of  Spring" Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Symphony,  in  I^(No.  2,  Ed.  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.) 

*  Haydn. 

The  "Coriolanus"  Overture,  brief  as  it  is, 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  genius,  aglow  to  the 
very  core  with  concentrated  thought  and  passion, 
concise,  swift,  fatal  as  Macbeth,  was  more  success- 
fully rendered  than  we  have  heard  it  here  before. 
The  shock  of  the  abrupt,  fiery  chords  came  with 
electric  suddenness  and  precision  ;  the  gloomy 
agitato  of  the  leading  theme,  and  the  unspeaka- 
bly tender  beauty  of  the  episodical  motive,  had 
the  fine  accent  and  the  light  and  shade  they 
needed.  In  the  time  that  one  could  speak  or 
think  of  a  tithe  of  its  beauties  and  touches  of  ge- 
nius, the  brief,  swift,  marvellous  creation  has  gone 
by,  and  it  is  a  chance  if  many  a  listener,  intent  as 
he  may  have  been,  and  spell-bound,  has  had  time 
even  to  remember  how  this  or  that  tender  phrase 
of  a  reed  instrument  or  horn,  winding  so  natu- 
rally into  the  inidst  of  the  scene,  stole  with  a  sub- 
tle and  delicious  warmth  to  his  heart.  The  over- 
ture was  composed  for  a  drama  of  a  poor  German 
play-wright ;  yet  it  is  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus 
none  the  less ;  and  as  the  angry  chords  grow 
fainter  and  more  fitful  at  the  end,  till  they  die 
out  amid  murmured  fragments  of  the  troubled 
first  theme,  you  feel  the  type  of  a  strong,  proud, 
wilful  life  storming  itself  away  and  falling  spent, 
annihilated,  in  the  struggle  with  the  higher 
powers. 

Fitly,  after  those  implacable  chords,  followed 
the  plea  for  mercy  in  the  Bach  aria  :  "Erbarme 
tlicJi."  Mrs.  B.ARRY  sang  it  in  these  concerts 
two  years  ago,  but  now  for    the   first   time    with 
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tlie  proper  accompaniments,  namely  llie  ijuartet 
orstrinj>s  as  Baeli  wrote  ll,  and  liis  organ  part 
(incongruously  reijlaced  bcfiira  by  the  piano) 
written  out  by  Kobcrt  Franz  for  a  pair  of  clari- 
nets and  liassoons.  Thes(!  accompaniments  were 
smoothly  played,  miicli  better  than  before,  ami 
yet  not  (juite  subdued  enough  for  the  contralto 
voice,  which,  kept  in  the  same  range  of  tones, 
docs  not  easily  staiul  out  in  full  relief  against  the 
instruments,  or,  rather,  figure  as  an  independent 
instrument  among  the  rest,  unless  it  be  one  of 
exceptional  weight  and  strength,  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry's voice  is  not.  Sweetness,  purity,  a  certain 
sincere,  soulful  quality,  constitute  the  charm  of 
her  tones  ami  her  singing ;  it  is  more  refined 
than  powerful,  more  genuine  than  (in  the  com- 
mon sense)  ellective.  Slie  sang  the  broad,  sus- 
tained, trying  melody,  .so  tender  and  contrite^ 
with  groat  artistic  beauty  and  expression  ;  and,  il' 
some  hearers  could  not  at  once  find  themselves 
at  home  in  music  so  long  kept  unjustly  from  them, 
there  were  many  into  whose  hearts  it  did  sink 
deeply  and  was  richly,  fpiietly  enjoyed.  The 
oflect  was  only  slightly  troubled  by  just  a  shade 
ofdiflerence  in  pitch,  <'hiefiy  noticeable  at  the 
outset,  which  we  tliink  must  have  been  owing  to 
.some  overwrought  and  anxious  intensity  on  the 
part  of  the  violin  obbligato,  forcing  the  tone  up  a 
trifle.  Still  the  part  was  beautifully  played  by 
Mr.  LiSTKMAX.N  ;  a  little  nervous  he  might  well 
be,  any  one  might  be,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  solo- 
a  fiirmidablo  task  indi'cd,  besides  that  it  was  real- 
ly his  debut  here  before  a  classical,  exacting  au- 
dience. 

The  Concerto  by  the  great  violinist  .Toachim, 
"in  the  Hungarian  m.anncr,"  of  wliirh  we  heai'd 
now,  for  the  first  time,  tiie  first  and  principal 
movement  oidy  (the  whulo  would  have  occupied 
an  hour)  proved  a  very  interesting  work.  To 
all  the  te(dini<'al  diflicullics  and  intricacies  of  a 
jiiece  calculated  to  show  all  that  modern  virtuos- 
ity can  do,  it  unites  fine  originality,  deep  feeliuLT. 
and  unbroken  logical  consistency  through  all  its 
a[iparent  freedom  of  liirm.  There  is  a  long  or- 
chestral prelude,  in  a  wiM  and  melancholy  vein, 
relieved  by  a  sweeter  strain,  prefigui'ing  the  two 
principal  themes, — one  i]uaintly  Hungarian  and 
sad,  the  other  cheerful  and  serene  and  very  love- 
ly,— which  the  solo  violin  takes  up  and  varies 
and  develiips  with  exhaustless  energy  and  wealth 
of  fancy.  Like  a  swift  mountain  stream  it  now 
smoothly  glides,  now  shoots  a  precipice,  now 
foams  and  frets  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  bui 
keeps  up  ever  the  continuous  fiow  ;  the  surprises 
.arc  as  natural  and  graceful  as  they  are  unexpect- 
ed ;  each  new  phrase  or  fiowery  figure  seems  to 
unfold  of  necessity  fiom  what  goes  before, and  all 
from  the  first  germ.  The  orchestration,  too,  en- 
riches and  illustrates  charmingly,  often  em[)loyiug 
very  moilern  combinations  and  eflects,  without 
being  at  all  far-fetched  or  meretricious.  Mr. 
Listemann  was  fully  equal  to  the  interpretation 
of  it.  All  be  lacks  is  that  largeness  of  tone  which 
so  distinguished  his  master,  the  composer  himself. 
But  a  purer,  truer  and  more  subtly  penetrating 
tone  we  never  hear.  His  execution  in  everv 
kind  of  passage  is  of  consummate  evenness,  puri- 
ty of  outline,  and  finedistriluilion  of  accent.  He 
plays  with  remarkable  energy  and  fire,  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  music.  Whether  in  the  elofjuent 
and  feeling  statement  of  the  main  theme,  or  in 
the  lovely  episode  in  thirds  and  sixths,  or  in  the 
rapid  runs  and  tiorilitic,  or  in   the    large,   self-ac- 


companying passages,  especially  the  very  ingeni- 
ous and  ird.eresting  cadenzas,  all  was  masterly 
and  riveted  the  general  attention.  The  orches- 
tral task,  too,  by  no  means  easy,  was  happily 
achieved.  Mr.  Listemann  was  enthusiastically 
recalled.  We  hope  there  may  yet  be  a  chance 
to  hear  ihe  whole  of  this  noble  Concerto. 

Schumann's  overture  to  his  one  opera,  C'l'iuire- 
i-a,  deep,  subtle,  tender,  almost  mystical  in  feeling, 
yet  refreshed  with  breezy  horn  passages,  has  been 
given  each  year  in  these  concerts,  ami  still  im- 
proves upon  ac(piaintancc.  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  best  of  romantic  overtures,  and  this  time  was 
remarkably  well  playi-cl. 

The  songs  with  piano  (Mr.  J.  C.  D-  Pahker) 
wi're  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  very  sweetly 
sung  by  Mrs.  liAiiRY;  especially  the  quiet,  ten- 
der melotiv  from  one  of  the  last  sets  by  Uobcrt 
Franz.  The  beautv  of  the  accompaniment,  how- 
ever, with  its  imitations  and  polyphonic  subtlety, 
would  be  more  appreciated  in  a  smaller  room. 
Ditson  is  to  publish  it  with  Kngllsh  words.  The 
"Sonj  of  Spring,"  one  of  the  last  composed  by 
Menihdssohn.  being  more  buoyant  and  vivacious, 
naturally  told  more  on  the  audience,  coming  as 
it  did  too  after  so  many  serious  jiieces  mainly  in 
minor  keys.  I'nt  it  was  not  the  best  piece  for 
the  singer,  and  it  lost  .some  of  its  brightness  by 
being  set  down  from  the  original  key  of  .\. 

A  perfect  recreation  after  that  serious  pro- 
granune  was  Haydn's  genial  and  (hdightful  Sym- 
phony in  I),  one  of  the  twelve  composed  for  S.alo- 
man  in  London.  From  beginning  to  eml  it  is  full 
of  exquisite  felicities,  and  thev  consist,  as  usual 
with  Haydn,  in  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  a 
few  simple,  happy  thoiights,  by  refiecting,  multi- 
|)lyiug,  modifying  their  fiiccs  as  it  were  in  a  thou- 
sand mirrors.  But  this  is  a  me<dianical  ami  life- 
less simile,  whereas  the  Symphony  is  all  alive  and 
human.  How  every  instrument  gives  back  Ihe 
word  with  its  own  coloring  and  characleristie 
comment  !  how  cdiarmingly  the  themes  are  passed 
from  voice  to  voice  !  how  the  melodic  imiinlscs 
inspire  even  the  slow  basses,  horns,  fagotti,  so 
that  each  gels  his  share  and  figures  in  the  fore- 
groun<l  of  the  discussion,  and  yet  without  Ihe 
slightest  importunity  !  This  ohl  Symphony  was, 
once,  many  vears  ago,  familiar  in  Boston,  but  few 
»knew  how  rich  and  bea\itifid  it  was  till  now.  For 
never  bet'ore  was  it  played  here  by  such  an  or- 
chestra, never  with  such  delicacy,  suidi  light  and 
shade,  such  spirit.  ^Ir.  /Cf.i:iiaii.\'s  careful  re- 
hearsal had  removed  all  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
from  the  old  picture  and  restored  it  in  its  fresh 
and  glowing  colors,  its  clear,  jierfect  outline.  It 
was  nmst  heartily  enjoyed.  Verily  the  rtii  of 
Symphony  was  as  perfect  in  this  first  great  sym- 
phonist  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  this,  with  his  sunny, 
(diilillike  natiM-e,  makes  him  enjoyalile  even  after 
Beethoven  and  S<duibert.  The  revival  of  Haydn's 
Symiihonies  in  these  concerts,  among  other  good 
fruits,  has  had  the  elTec't  to  create  a  demand  at 
the  music  stores  for  i'our-hand  and  eight-haml  pi- 
ano arrangements  of  them.  They  are  played  and 
studied  together  in  many  houses ;  and  this  is  the 
very  best  sort  of  nui.'<i(;al  culture  for  our  young 
piano-])layers.  In  this  connection,  too.  wc  may 
allude  to  the  excellent  service  which  ]\!r.  L.iNG 
has  been  doing,  now  for  the  third  winter,  in  as- 
sembling a  humlred  or  two  of  his  pupils  and  their 
frienils  on  the  Thursday  preeeilin<r  that  of  each 
concert,  and,  with  Ihe  aid  of  a  brother  pianist 
('Mr.  PiciiAHo),  ])laying  over  the  entire  pro- 
gramme to  them  v.ith  historical  and  analytic  ex- 
j)Ianalions.  Such  is  the  educational  influence  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts. 

Miss  Adei.aidk  PniLLiiTS,  wlio  has  l)iit  a  short 
time  to  stay  with  us,  having  accepted  an  operatic  en- 
gagement for  some  years  aUroad,  ;r:ive  a  concert  at 
the  Jlusic  Hall  last  Saturday  evening,  wliieh  was 
one  of  the  host  of  its  kirul,  the  miscellaneous.  The 
"cems"  of  song  and  insinmient.al  solo,  cliief  ntirac- 
tion  to  tlie  many,  were  grouped  wiihin  an  uncom- 
monly frond  "scitins,"  to-wit  an  orcliestra,  conducted 
liv  Mr.  15.  .r.  Lano,  which  opened  the  concert  wiili 
the  first  movement  of  tlie  "Iialiau  Synqilinny,"  and 
closed  it  witli  Beethoven's  carlv  anil    genial  overture 


to  the  Ballet  :  "The  Men  of  Prometheus,"  which  it 
was  a  treat  to  hear  after  ninny  years.  Both  works 
were  nicely  played,  and  with  spirit ;  so  were  the  ac- 
companiments to  solos.  Our  noble  Contralto  never 
was  in  better  voice,  and  was  richly  enjoyable  in  Ros- 
sini's Di  lanti  palpiti  and  the  duet  from  Semirtiinide, 
interesting  selections  just  now,  and  suited  to  her  !  i  st 
voice  and  manner.  The  recitative  to  the  former  piece 
was  nobly  delivered.  There  was  much  serious  beau- 
ty and  pathos  in  her  o]iening  piece,  "Adieu  de  Marie 
Stuart,"  by  Tviedermcyer.  Each  of  these  efforts  call- 
ed forth  enthusiastic  applause,  followed  by  tliat  fatal 
fruit  of  encores,  English  "ballads,"  which  sound  bet- 
ter elsewhere  than  in  a  public  concert  room.  Miss. 
Gkaxger's  frank,  bright,  true  voice,  fresh  and  bird- 
like,  williout  "a  tear"  in  it,  or  any  affectation  thereof, 
revelled  prettily  in  the  French  Nightingale  air  from 
Les  Koces  de  Jamelte,  and  l.nre  its  part  well  in  the 
Semira»iidcT>{Kt.  Mr.  TiDiioi.riisEN  sang  ii  Po- 
manza  from  Miirin  di  llohan  with  good  voice  and 
stvie  ;  and  Mr.  MACnoNAt.n,  whose  tones  are  sweet, 
showed  more  power  and  spirit  than  he  had  before 
seemed  capable  of,  in  an  Italian  recitiUiveand  roman- 
za  by  Ardili.  Miss  Alice  Diitton  ]>lMyed  Men- 
delssohn's Si'r^]iad':  <iud  Alli(jro  (/ia/ixn  f])iano  with 
orchestra), ncallv,  conscientiously  and  lastefnllv,  only 
needing  more  force,  which  she  will  gain  with  time. 
Liszt's  Fantasia,  too,  upon  the  Sextet  from  Lncia  she 
played  from  memory,  and  with  sure  mastery.  Her 
modest,  simple  manner  prepossessed  all  in  her  favor. 
Mr.  L!ste.iii:nn's  violin  playing:  was  wonderful,  but 
his  selections  bardiv  wortbv  of  so  fine  an  artist.  'I'liat 
".Sclavonic"  Fantasia  by  \'icuxti'mps,  is  fmt  an  in- 
congruous, tcilious  string  of  extravai;anzas  ;  f)ut  there 
were  enough  loud  listeners  to  insist  iq)on  a  double 
dose  of  it.  'i"lie"/.'o?yf/f)  fAs/N//?/.<"by  Riizzini.a  .^(dicrzo 
I-'antaslique,  was  more  enjovabletbr  its  comical  orii^i- 
nality.or  novelty  at  least.  Mr.  Ahiutici.e  played  an 
entire  Violin  Air  and  Variations  by  ])e  Ueriot  on  his 
cornet,  with  remarkably  good  tone  and  expression,  as 
well  as  finished  execution  ;  hut  it  was  too  Ion;;,  taken 
with  all  tlie  childish  eiK'oriiii;  which  sought  to  devour 
the  whole  time  of  the  concert  with  each  niouthfid. 

ORriint;.?  Mcsicai.  Sdciktv.  The  unpretending 
little  concert,  given  without  advertisement  at  C'lii<'k- 
erin<.''s,  Nov.  I9tii.  in  aiil  of  the  "Temporary  Asyhnn 
for  Discliarfrcd  Female  Prisoners."  bad  a  good  deal 
of  solid  merit.  The  part-songs,  all  well  sunj.'.  were 
Mendelssohn's  "TurLiac/irs  Sclienltifd'  and  "  Was^fr- 
fuliii  ;"  Kreutzer's  "Ikr  Tar/  dis  //rrni :"  and  two  by 
Glide,  new  ones  here  :  the  first  "/'i/.s  /uli"  (The  Hoc), 
reallv  a  composition  of  rare  beauty  and  skill  in  the 
working  of  parts,  the  second  a  merrier  one,  "The 
Students."  Miss  Pyan  sang  Schubert's  "Wanderer" 
and  a  couple  of  interesting  songs  by  Fcrd.  Ililler, 
very  acceptably.  Mr.  Kiii:IssMAXX,  the  able  direc- 
tor of  the  dull,  was  in  capital  voice  and  sang  a  coll- 
ide of  Franz  soii^s  {"  f)ii:  1,'oir,  die  Lilin"  and  "  Il'cnii 
dir  FraiJ'nu!  iiiifdi''  Uerije")  in  his  best  style;  also 
the  genial  "Vival  Pjaccluis  !"  duct  of  Mozart,  with 
Mr.  .SciiRAunsTAEiiTEU,  who  also  sang  three  of  tbo 
simpler  Franz  son;.'s  wiili  a  true  feeling.  Mr.  I.itON- 
ii.VTtD  contrifnitcd  tlie  0-sharp  minor  Sonata  of  licet- 
iioven  (the  "^foonliglit").  a  movement  from  Scliti- 
mann's  Op.  12  and  .'in  Eliide  by  riioiiin,  entering 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  cadi  and  wiili  full  power  to 
interpret. 

CiiiilSTMAS  Week  will  not  want  mu-iral  recog- 
nition, and  of  the  highest  kind.  On  Thursday  Af- 
ternoon (Christmas  Eve),  a  Symphony  Concert, 
wlien  will  be  given  a  new  Haydn  Symphony,  in  B- 
flat,  one  of  his  best  ;  the  Mozart  Concerto  for  two 
pianos,  (Messrs.  Laso  and  Paricek), — for  the  first 
jiart.  Part  II.  Beethoven's  second  Symphony  in  I), 
(the  one  nearest  related  to  Ilaydii  anil  Mozart)  .■  ilien 
the  Cradle  Song  from  Bacb's  Clirisimas  Oratorio, 
and  his  rejoicing  Aria:  "/'re/i/oc/.v,  imin  Utrz,"  both 
sung  by  Mrs.  Bahrv  ;  and  then  the  fairy  overture  : 
"Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream."  Besides  the  Clirisi- 
mas allusion  of  these  last  three  pieces,  the  programme 
has  the  interest  of  tracing  a  historical  jiiogiess  in  in- 
strumental composition  ;  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  Handel  and  Ilaydn  So- 
ciety give  the  "Jli'ssiali,"  with  tlie  welcome  aid  of 
Miss  Piiir.i.ipps  and  Miss  Wiiitten  ;  and  on  Sun- 
day evening.  "Elijali." 

Tlie  Arendelssobn  Quintette  Club  will  reach  homo 
in  time,  it  is  hoped  for  the  Symphony  Concert,  and 
will  begin  their  annual  Chamber  Concerts  at  Cliick- 
ering's  Hall  on  the  .Jth  of  Jnnuary(Tue6d.iy  evening). 
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Brookline,  Mass. — Tlio  Cliornl  Cliili,  of  amn- 

teurs,    under    the   direction  of  Mr.  Krcissmann,  of 

wliicli  we  made  mention  last  year,  j,'avc  anotlicr  social 

soir('0  at  the  house  of  one  of  its  memhcrs  on  Monday, 

■Jtii  inst.     The  programme,  for  its  rare  and  sterling 

character,  deserves  record  among  the  hopeful  signs  : 

"O  Ijniio  Jmi" Palestrina,  ir.21)-ir>94. 

".li'su  ilvllciH  nieninria" Vittnria,  1540— IflOS. 

MottoHn.  "1  wri'Btle  and  pray" .).  S.  liacti,  ] (i».')--1760. 

l>iii>t,"I.lomriic'i)" Mozart,  17G7-17B1. 

Iliiinanze,  Violin  and  Piano KcHthoven,  1770.-1827. 

Salvrt  llegina Una ptmann,  1702  -18G7. 

Moti-'tto,  ''llrati  ouincs  qui  tiuient," 

Mendelssohn,  18(0. -1847. 
Cliorus,  "How  loveiy  are  theMoBSengorti,"  (Sr..  I'aul) 

MendolsHohn. 
Cliorng,  "He  watching  over  Israel,"  (Elijah). 

Kyiie Koheit  Frnnz,  1815. 

Duet  and  Chorus,  "I  waited  for  the  Lorfl".  .Mendelssohn. 
Four.l'art  Soug.s Mendelssohn. 

AVonCESTisn,  M.vss.  has  had  a  couple  of  Sympho- 
ny Concerts,  of  which  the  Palladium  report.?  thus  : 

Worcester  is  greatly  indehted  to  the  Grand  Army 
organization  for  the  two  s|dendid  concerts  which 
made  Dec.  ."ith  a  gala  day.  A  driving  snow  storm 
kept  the  timid  ones  at  home  :  bnt  the  braver  ones 
were  amply  repaid,  for  a  richer  feast  of  orchestral  mu- 
sic Worcester  never  had.  The  attendance  at  the  af- 
ternoon concert  was  small  ;  only  ahout  three  hundred 
present,  hut  they  were  all  Inie  lovers  of  music,  who 
felt  that  they  would  have  been  great  losers  by  allow- 
ing the  elements  to  conquer  them,  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  soul's  food.  The  programme  was  a 
nice  one,  linely  rendered  by  clioice  performers  from 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  |!)  under  the  sure 
guidance  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  is  so  mighty  a  power 
in  the  orchestral  world.  The  two  movements  of 
Schubert's  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  were 
beautiful ;  serving  as  a  reminiscence  of  its  inspiring 
interpretation  at  the  great  May  Festival  ;  the  Alle- 
gro, with  its  lovely  themes  so  wondrously  worked  up, 
and  ttie  Andante  of  so  toucliing  and  impressive  a 
character,  leaves  a  longing  for  the  fuUilment  of 
Schubert's  great  idea.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  tho-se 
who  were  absent  missed  a  rare  treat.  Haydn's  Mili- 
tary Symphony  put  all  in  a  sunny,  happy  mood,  the 
first  part  so  thoroughly  Ilaydnish  in  its  ciniracter, 
the  last  so  inspiriting  in  its  martial  ring.  Miss  Anna 
S.  Whitten  was  the  vocalist  for  both  concerts  ;  a  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  freshest  voices  given  to  the  public 
for  a  long  time  ;  round,  smooth,  evenly  developed, 
and  of  great  sympathetic  quality  ;  she  has  a  fine  style, 
splendid  execution,  good  intonation,  and  has  her 
voice  in  excellent  control.  Her  selections  were  all 
choice,  and  all  finely  given.  She  is  well  deserving 
of  all  the  laurels  she  has  won,  being  in  every  way  a 
remarkable  singer. 

Evening  brought  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
but  alas !  to  how  few  ;  for  with  great  want  of  fore- 
thought, (catering  for  a  Worcester  audience)  it  was 
placed  first  upon  the  programme,  and  amid  the  con- 
stant hurrying  for  seats,  loud  tramping  of  hoots,  and 
ceaseless  chatter  of  busv  tongues,  two-thirds  of  this 
grand  work  were  wholly  lost  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  through  the  stupid  fault  of  tardiness, 
which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

FAiiMiNGTON,  Conn. — Mr.  Karl  Klauser  and  his 
assistants  still  pursue  their  steady,  quiet  work,  as 
they  have  done  for  years,  in  the  cause  of  sound  nuisi- 
cal  enlture,  at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies'  School. 
For  years  too  we  have  chronicled  the  choice  pro- 
grammes of  classical  Chamber  music,  which  they 
have  bad  performed  there  once  or  twice  a  year  by  the 
best  artists  from  New  York  and  other  cities.  And 
now  we  have  tho'ic  of  the  35th  and  36th  Soiree  and 
Matinee,  given  on  the  2nd  and  3d  of  this  month. 
I 

Trio,  C Haydu. 

Messrs.  Von  Inten,  Matzka  and  Berguer. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violoncello,  A,   op.  69 Ueethoveu. 

Messrs.  Von  Inten  and  IJergner. 
i^olonaise,  il  sharp  minor,  op.  25.  \ 

llallad,  A  Hat.  op.  47.  1 Chopln. 

Mr   Ferdinand  Von  Inten. 

Trio,  P  minor,  op.  40 Mendelssohn. 

Messsrs.  Von  Inten.  Matzka  and  Bere^ncr. 
II. 

Trio,  B  Hat,  (Kuchel,  No.  5021 Mozart. 

Sonata.  Piano  and  Violin,  Dmioor,op.2I Oade. 

Soiiate.  Piano.  D  minor,' op.  81,  No.  2 Reethoven. 

Trio,  F,  op.  SO Schumann. 

Of  the  interpreters,  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Berguer, 
of  New  York,  are  well  known.  The  pianist,  Mr. 
Von  Inten,  is  new,  and,  we  are  told  acquitted  himself 
admirably  ;  neat  in  his  technics  and  of  a  fine  musical 
nature,  just  the  pianist  for  chamber  niu?ic.  Besides 
the  pieces  on  the  programmes,  he  played  things  of 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  &c.,  "gracefully,  tenderly, 
and  very  neatly,  cleanly." 


PouGiiKKKi'SiK,  N.  Y. — A  "Classical  Uehcareal" 
Cthe  fourth)  was  held  at  Cottage  Hill  Seminary  on 
the  5th  ult.  The  selections  were  Beethoven's  E-flat 
Trio,  op.  20,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  played  by 
Messrs.  L.  Meyer,  Brandt  and  R.  Goerdoler;  "With 
verdure  clad,"  by  Miss  Emilio  Paige  ;  Schubert's 
Serenade,  transcribed  for  violoncello  ;  Beethoven's 
Romnnco  for  Violin  ;  a  Song  by  Kiicken,  with  vio- 
lin obbligato  ;  and  a  couple  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  Words,  played  by  Mr.  Goerdeler.  The  Trio 
was  divided,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  ot  the  pro- 
gramme inserted  between  its  two  halves  ! 

Vassar  Collf.ge.  The  lady  teachers,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  r.  L.  Ritter,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Matzka  (violin)  and  Bergncr  ('cello),  gave  a 
soiree  on  the  15th,  in  which  the  following  pieces  were 
played  or  sung  :  Trio  in  C  minor,  op.  1  (piano,  vio- 
lin and  'cello),  Beethoven  ;  Two-part  Song,  "The 
May  Bells,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  Mozart ;  Air,  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  Handel  ; 
Sonata  in  T),  op.  58  (piano  and  'cello),  Mendelssohn  ; 
Duet:  "SuU'aria,"  from  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Mozart; 
Trio  in  B  flat,  Mozart. 

The  Mendelssohn  Qdintette  Clch  win  won- 
derful endorsements  "out  West."  A  Cleveland  critic 
says  they  "have  long  been  acknowledged  as  having 
rfnc/(crf(/)(;  acme  of  musical  culture  in  this  country;" 
"the  members  of  the  Club  are  above  criticism  from 
ordinary  mortals."  &c.  Surely  that  writer  is  no  ordi- 
nary mortal. — That  the  Club,  and  their  lady  singer, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  are  meeting  great  and  deserved 
success  everywhere  on  their  tour  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "the  acme"  of  perfection  is 
not  yet  fully  reached  by  any  mortal,  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary ;  it  is  well  to  have  a  goal  some  way  be- 
fore us  if  life  is  still  to  be  worth  living  for. 

Beethoven's  Last  Moments. 

The  Gialzer  Tar/csposllconi^i'ms  a  letter  by  the 
hand  of  the  famous  composer,  Anselm  Hiittenbren- 
ner,  (communicated  by  his  son.  Colonel  Peter  Hiit- 
tenbrenner),  which  the  former  had  addressed  to  the 
United  States  consul,  A.  W.  Thayer,  in  Vienna, 
on  Beethoven's  last  moments,  so  differently  related 
by  the  different  biographers.  The  following  form 
the  principal  portions  of  this  most  interesting  epistle  : 
— "  When,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  about  thr* 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  entered  Beethoven's 
bedroom,  I  found  there  Hofrath  Breuning,  his  son, 
and  Mrs.  van  Beethoven,  the  wife  of  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  landed  proprietor  and  apothecary,  of 
Linz,  and  besides,  my  friend,  the  portrait  painter, 
Joseph  Teitscher.  I  believe  that  Professor  Schind- 
ler  was  also  present.  These  .  gentlemen,  after  a 
while,  left  the  composer  in  his  death  struggle,  and 
had  little  hopes  of  finding  him  yet  alive  on  their 
return.  During  the  last  moments  of  Beethoven  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  except  Mi-s.  van  Beethoven 
anil  mvself.  After  Beethoven  had  lain  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came,  breathing  h.ird 
in  his  agonies,  yet  without  consciousness,  till  above 
five,  a  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied  liy  a  violent 
clap  of  tliundcr,  came  down  and  lighted  up  the  death 
chamber  (there  lay  snow  in  front  of  Beethoven's 
house)  with  a  dazzling  glare.  After  this  unexpected 
phenomenon,  Beethoven  opened  his  eyes,  lifted  up  his 
right  hand,  and  for  several  seconds  looked  upwards, 
his  fist  clenched  and  with  a  very  serious,  threatening 
countenance,  as  if  he  meant  to  say,  '  I  defy  you,  you 
hostile  powers  !  Avaunt,  God  is  with  me!'  when  his 
raised  hand  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  his  eyes  half 
closed.  My  right  hand  lay  under  his  head,  my  left 
rested  on  his  chest.  No  more  breath,  no  more  motion 
of  tlie  heart !  It  is  not  true  that  I  had  asked  Beetho- 
ven to  take  the  dving  sacraments,  but  I  did,  at  tlie 
request  of  the  wife  "of  the  late  musical  publisher, 
Thomas  Haslingcr,  cause  Beethoven  to  be  asked  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  by  Jcnger  and  the  landed 
proprietress,  Mrs.  van  Beethoven,  to  fortify  himself 
by  the  taking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  Beethoven 
said  to  me  (who  was  not  even  present  on  I\Iarc!i  24, 
1S27,  in  the  forenoon,  when  he  took  the  Viaticum) 
the  words,  '  Plaudite,  amici,  comrcdia  finita  est,'  is 
pure  invention.  Nor  did  Beethoven,  lam  sure,  make 
use  of  such  an  expression,  so  utterly  contrary  to  his 
straightforward  character,  to  any  one  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  did  Jlrs.  van  Beethoven  relate  to 
rae  on  the  dying  day  of  her  brother-in-law,  that  after 
he  had  takei'i  the  Viaticum  he  had  said  to  the  priest, 
'  I  thank  vour  Reverence,  vou  have  brought  me  com- 
fort.'" 


Special  Uotires. 

DESClilPTIVE    LIST   OF  THE 

Ij  -A.  T  E  S  T      3Vr  XT  S  I  C  , 
Publishril  br  Oliver  Ditxon  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Afar  in  the  Distance.   (Der  Wanderer).     Voice, 
Piano  and  Violin,  or  Flute.     4.     G. 

Kadivoda.  75 
Quite  elTectivo  and  graceful.     German    and  Kngli.sh 
words. 

Angel  Minnie.    S'gand  Cho.  2.  Eitof,  Sargent.  30 

A  fine  ballad. 
I  knew  a  maid,  a  pretty  maid.   .1.  D  to  f.   Kellr-r.  SO 
Song  of  the  Stroinkerl.  3.  F  to  f.  F.Booll.  30 

Two  briiiht  and  sweet  songs. 
The  Briile-Star.   S'g  and  Cho.  3.  Ei  to  n.Veazie.  35 

Beautiful  sentiment  and  good  music. 
Chickabiddy.  Song  and  Cho.    2.  D  to  e.  30 

Capital  Irish  ballad.  "Chickabiddy"  is  one  of  the 
"catch  words"  in  the  cliorus. 

0  kiss  me  again.  S'gand  Cho.  2.  A  to  e.  TFeVson.  30 

Very  pathetic.     Sweet  melody. 

What  aiis  this  Heart.     ( Was  pocht  raein  Herz). 

4.  F  to  f.  Franz.  30 

Anotlier  gem, 
Te  Deum  in  E.  V.  C.  Taylor.  1.00 

Deus  Miseratur,  in  B5.  "     "         '*  35 

Two  oxrellent  piercs  for  Church  service,  marked 
■with  the  fine  tnste  of  the  well-known  composer.  The 
first  was  performed  by  Mr.  T's  choir  in  Des  Moinea, 
Iowa. 

1  will  not  kiss  the  sweetest  lip  ;  2.  D  to  f  sharp. 

Veazie.  30 
— Unices  the  lip  kisses  back.     Good  doctrine,  and 
pleasing  song. 
Echo  duett.  2.   C  to  p.  Braham.  35 

Simple,  cla.ssic,  and  beautiful. 
The  Tempest.   Bass,  Baritone  or  Alto  Song.  3. 

E  to  b.  Perkins.  35 

Effective  concert  or  exhibition  sonj;  for  a  low  voice. 
Laus  Deo.  (It  is  done.)  3.  D  to  f.  Boott.  30 

Stirring  patriotic  poem  by  Whittier,  with  appropri- 
ate music. 
The  bell  p:oes  a  rinfrinc:  for  Sarah.  S'g  and  Cho.    30 
The  style  in  wliich  it  is  done.  Vivian.  30 

Shant  I  he  fjlad  when  Sally  comes  \iomQ. Eqerton.  30 
Tomy  Dodd.  Clarhe.  30 

I'll  surely  call  Dada.  .  Vivian.  30 

Any  Ornaments !       .  "30 

A  capital  pextet  of  songs,  all  comic,  although  the 
third  is  queerly  pathetic.  Tomrar  Dodd  will  take 
with  the  boys,  and  the  lady  calls  for  "Dada"  in  a  mo.Ht 
hilarious  manner.  All  have  gooil  melodies.  Songs  of 
this  uature  h;irdly  need  the  marking  of  the  pitch, 
&c..  as  they  are  almost  universally  easy,  and  of  limit- 
ed compass. 


Knight. 


Instrumental. 

Flour  de  Th(?.     Schotiisrhe.  3.   C. 
Qiiadrilk'.     3. 
*'         "         Lancer's  Quad.      3.  " 

*'         *'         rotpouri.     3.  PiHsscIl. 

Music  from  the  Frenchy  Chinese  opera,   and  is   all 
peculiar  and  pi(iuant. 
Bird  whistle  AValtz.     3.  B6.  Pratt. 

Melody  of  the  song  of  similar  name.    Pretty. 
Potpoari.     "Lucia."     4.  Wtls. 

Well  arransed  and  brilliant. 
Ocean  House  Walrz.     2.  A.  Elliot. 

A  one  page,  simple  and  pretty  waltz. 

0  would  I  were  a  Bird.     Var.  4..  E6.        Wuman. 

Fine  air  with  very  pleasing  variations. 

1  Puritani.  Fantasia.  4  lids.  4.  A.         Lcyhach.  1 

A  brilliant  piece. 
Bright  Star  of  Hope.     4.     C  Kielhhck. 

From  L'Eclair.     An  elegant  transcription. 
Caprice  Nocture.     5.     B/>.         Lei/hach,  Op.  HI. 

A  sweet  melodv, charmingly  varied. 
Galathee.     Caprice.  5.  TJ).        Lcyhach,  Op.  109. 

Exceeding  rich  and  melodious, 

Fantasie.  Theme  Allemande.     4  hd.s.   5.  D/i. 

Tjeijharh. 
4  hand  pieces  are  usually  brilliant,  but  this    is  full 
of  expression.     Well  worth  studying. 
First  Bulero  Brillante.  4  hds.    'Ln/hach.  Op.  G4.   1 
Esquisite.     One  of  the  prettiest  of  duets. 


30 
40 
40 


30 
75 
10 
GO 
.25 
30 
60 
75 

75 
.00 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  I  to 
7.  The  knj  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  E  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff 
ttu  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Matt,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beinf^ 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounce-;,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj-  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

(CoutioueJ  froui  pajju  3101. 
II.       'I'lIF,    l.VSTr.UMKNTM    OF    M(!SIC. 

From  wlint  piecpili'S  wp  niav  roiichiilc  tlint 
imisical  limlin;  re.sults  lioiii  tin-  fusion  of  .-icuti^ 
notes  more  or  less  mimcrons.more  or  less  intense, 
with  a  fiiniiamental  snonrl.  Tliis  important  dia- 
eoverv  yives  tlie  means  of  cliar.i.-tcrizinfr  tlie  role 
of  the  various  mnsiral  liiNtrunn'nts,  ar.d  of  estab- 
lishing in  some  sort  theliarmnnic  hierarehv  amcin;; 
them.  I  heijin  willi  tlie  instruinrnts  whose  sonor- 
ity is  not  only  poor,  Init  even  lorkeil  up  In  per- 
pi'tual  (liseords.  liells,  tiiniiiL'-forks,  haiinonleas, 
drums  and  tamliourines  olfer  few  resonrees  ;ind 
lint  a  perilous  enifiloynient  to  mnsielans.  ';'he 
sounds  drawn  from  tliem  are  afc-om])ani(Ml  hv 
super-acute  parasili's  in  diseord  with  the  funda- 
mental note'.  I  have  told  how  this  drfrit  may  he 
eorreeted  in  the  tunin;;-fork  ((lin/inxini),  hv  plae- 
i  .;;  it  before  a  sound  board.  Then  it  fiives  but 
one  vibration,  oih'  simple  sound,  always  the  same, 
and  it  has  in  the  orchestra  but  one  perfeetiv 
-well-known  kind  of  ntililv. 

It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  smother  the  disso- 
nances of  a  bell  ;  all  the  art  of  founders  is  aiiplied 
to  finding;  empirically  a  form  such  that  the  u|iper 
notes  shall  notjar  too  nni(di  with  the  fundamental 
noti>.  Meanwhile  an  accurate  ear  fiuds  little 
pleasure  in  the  (diiuies  ol  whiidi  eerlnin  cities  are 
60  proud.  Their  music  is  f  dse,  and  these  perpi't- 
tial  ilissonanees,  whose  i)er[)etual  return  briu;js 
out  their  harslmess  in  still  stroiij,'er  relief,  torture 
a  sensibility  at  all  delicate.  The  bell,  it  is  true, 
has  been  emjiloyed  in  ojieras  to  produce  certain 
dramatic  elTects  ;  but  then  it  best  (ills  its  ]cirt 
when  it  throws  a  sort  of  lamentable  confusion 
into  the  whole  orchestra. 

Membranes  oiler  few  resources  for  harmonv. 
Yet  modern  eom[)Osers  have  strani;ely  abused  the 
kettle  drums,  ami  freipiently  their  roll  is  heard 
entirely  out  of  pl.aee.  The  ordinary  drum  serves 
to  vi;;orously  maik  the  rhythm  of  a  march  ;  the 
tambourine  aceentuates  the  measm-e  of  a  rapid 
dance  ;  but  these,  it  must  be  confi'sscil,  are  in- 
struments of  sava;;es,  and  musii-al  science  can 
despise  them. 

The  most  docile  instruments  to  harmonv  will 
always  be  the  vibratinj;  string's :  with  a  fevr  vio- 
lins, ^lozart,  Heethoven,  lift  the  human  soul  to 
the  loftiest  heif;ht3  of  musical  emotion  ;  nothinij 
thrills  our  inmost  being  so  profoundly,  nothimj; 
imparts  an  impulse,  an  e/n;j  so  full,  .so  noble,  as 
the  rich  and  powerful  accords  of  an  orchestra  of 
stringed  instruments.  Hence  the  lyre  is  still  the 
symbol  of  grand  harmony,  of  that  which  combines 
sounds  and  not  noises,  that  which  has  a  soul  in 
fact;  hence  the  violin,  the  viol,  the  harp  are, 
with  it,  the  only  attributes  which  painters  giy(- to 
music.  For  the  same  reason  Domenichlno.  in  a 
celebrated  picture,  has  not  liesitated  to  show 
us  .Saint  Cecilia  playing  the  double  bass.  The 
stringed  instruments  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
in  the  first,  the  strings  are  pinched  or  struck  ;  in 
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the  second  they  are  rubbed,  fretted  with  a  boiy. 
To  the  llrst  class  bidong  the  piano,  the  harp,  the 
•.'uitar,  the  lyre,  and  the  violin  when  jibivcil  /li:- 
:irii/o.  The  strings  pinched  or  struck  give  nut  a 
sonnil  Very  rich  in  harmonics  (overtoiu's)  ;  the 
number  and  intensity  of  these  depend  upon  the 
way  In  which  tin'  string  is  a^'ilated,  the  point  at 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  finally  U|ic)n  lis  thick- 
ness, its  stifincss  and  its  elasticity.  On  the  harp 
and  the  guitar,  it  Is  pln<died  with  tic  finder;  on 
the  lyre  they  use  a  ring  or  ]ilectrum.  (.)n  the 
piano,  the  string  receives  a  lively  blow  fi'om  a 
hannner.  The  greater  the  shoi'k,  the  more  docs 
the  live  force  Impressed  upon  the  string  tend  to 
multiply  harmonic  uniiulatlons  there.  Hence 
there  is  advantage  on  the  piano  in  employing 
heavy  anil  very  elastic  hammers  \yhli  h  rebound 
with  force.  The  makers  know  that  the  composi- 
tion of  these  hanmiers  has  the  most  lili-ecl  Inllu 
ence  on  the  timbre  of  the  instrument.  With  a 
good  piano,  one  easily  hears  the  first  si.x  harmon- 
ies of  each  note  :  the  seventh  la'rls  to  be  heard, 
because  the  makers  suppress  it  in  rdiooslrrg  a  con- 
venient point  wluTc  the  hammer  may  strike  the 
siring. 

As  yye  have  said,  we  have  oirly  to  suppress  a 
vibration  to  determine  a  node  at  one  of  the 
points  where  that  vibration  would  necessitate  a 
bidly.  Touch,  for  example,  the  middle  of  the 
string,  and  It  will  not  be  able  to  vibrate  In  its 
wliole  length,  nor  by  thirds,  nor  by  fifths,  i^c. 
On  the  ])iano,  the  liainmers  are  .»o  placed  that 
they  strike  the  strings  at  points  ]ilace<l  some\vheie 
between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  part  of  their 
length.  The  experience  of  two  centuries  has  led 
till'  makers  to  adopt  this  empirical  rule, ami  thci>rv 
(h'monst)'atcs  that  It  has  precisely  llie  elT'cct  nf 
suppressing,  or  at  least  considerably  weakening, 
the  seventh  and  the  ninth  harmonic,  both  of 
which  are  In  dissonance  with  the  tonic.  In  the 
high  octaves  the  strings  are  very  short  and 
very  slifi',  and  they  are  struck  ftlll  nearer  to  the 
extremity  to  leave  more  liberty  to  the  develop- 
ment of  harmonics  ami  give  brllllanev  to  the 
souird.  On  these  upper  parts  of  the  instrument 
the  harmonics  are  generated  with  dlllicully  on 
account  of  the  extreme  tension  of  the  strluiis; 
but,  Iir  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  it  happens 
that  ci'rtain  harmonics  are  more  Intense  than  the 
funilanriMital  sound  itself.  The  touch  has  a  mark- 
ed Iidluenc'e  on  this  phenomenon  ;  hence  there  Is 
no  instrument  whose  liinhre  is  so  variable,  so  sup- 
ple, so  personal  as  that  of  the  piano.  Under 
skill'ul  fingers,  it  lends  Itself  to  the  most  different 
efiects,  and  seems  to  assume  dlfierent  voices  at 
the  artist's  will. 

The  contact  of  the  bow  on  strings  determines 
vibrations  whose  theory  is  not  so  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  shock.  The  harmonic  notes 
spring  forth  always  with  facility  under  the  gentle 
torsion  of  the  bow.  The  fundamental  note  thus 
obtained  is  relatively  more  poyverful  than  that  of 
a  piano  or  a  guitar:  the  first  six  harmonics  re- 
main more  feeble  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
acute,  trom  the  sixth  to  the  tenth,    are  very  dis- 


tinct, whlidi  glyes  a  more  piercing  brllllanev  to 
the  total  sound.  l^ver\bo<lv  knows  that  the 
strings  of' the  \Iolin  conimirnicafe  their  vibration 
to  a  sonorous  box,  maile  of  thiu  and  elastic  wood, 
whhdr  ]days  the  part  of  a  rcfonatm:  The  (piall- 
ty,  the  Ihnhrf  of  .sonnils  depends  not  onlv  on  the 
stroke  of  the  bow.  but  also  on  the  more  or  less 
perfect  elasticity  nf  the  sonorous  i  best,  on  I  he 
most  rlellcate  ininitrr^  rrf  It.*  curycs.  A  bad  pla\-- 
er  will  snatidi  but  di-y  and  gritty  .sounds  from  one 
ot  those  violins  whic-h  artl-ts  venerate  and  dls- 
]iute  the  posses-lorr  of:  a  good  violinist  will 
easl  y  succeed  In  drawing  from  a  medioc-i-e  instru- 
ment sounds  tcndei',  rich  and  undulating. 

Let  rrs  turn  to  another  order  of  instrnmcnls. 
the  wind  instrmnents.  In  some,  the  current  of 
air  breathes  against  a  shar[i  edge:  Irr  others.  It 
sets  In  vibration  a  sort  of  elastic  tengue.  which  Is 
called  a  rttrl.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  fiules 
arrd  a  nunrerons  cati-ooiv  r)f  orgarr  piites.  Tn  the 
fiute,  the  nronth  of  the  artist  launches  a  current 
of  air  upon  the  sliarp  edge  of  an  orifice  Irr  a  cvlln- 
drlcal  lirbe.  Iir  organs,  we  see  srpiare  pipes  of 
wood  open  at  the  top,  or  cylindrical  tubes  of  tin 
wdiud)  are  (losed  ;  these  great  columns  of  air  arc 
set  Irr  vibration  by  the  jet  of  wind  against  asliarp 
wedge.  The  air  receives  a  series  rrf  shocks  rrpon 
this  wedge  and  ]iroiIuces  a  sound  which  is  the 
confused  mixture  ot  a  multitude  of  notes.  The 
colunrn  fif  :iir.  fillini:  tlie  olllce  (tf  a  r'<*sorrator.  ap- 
propriates and  swells  out  those  notes,  among  the 
rest,  whose  vibrations  agree  with  its  own  ;  in  de- 
veloping themselves  these  notes  .soon  sih'uce  the 
little  rrrrrrmirr  aborrt  the  orifice,  and  then  yorr 
onlv  liear.  fVom  a  dUtance  es[)eciallv.  the  power- 
ful harmoiry  of  lis  dominant.  The  limhn'  of  the 
pipe  depends  then  on  the  number  and  the  Irrterr- 
slty  of  the  harirronlcs  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 
The  slenderer  the  tulies  ai'c,  the  more  easily  can 
the  imprisoned  column  charge  Itself  with  vibra- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  are  en- 
lar'ged.  the  nroi-e  dini'-ult\'  h;is  the  crilmnn  In  suh- 
dlyldlng  Itsidf.  and  the  mon^  preilominanee  is 
given  to  the  fundanrental  note  alorri'.  Hence 
the  registers  composed  of  fine  and  slender  cylln- 
ilers  represent,  so  to  sjieak,  the  strlngeil  instru- 
nrents  Iir  the  majestic  orchestra  of  the  organ  ; 
such  reglstei-s  an?  called  the  violin  principal,  the 
violoncello,  the  ha.<x,  the  viola.  They  furirlsh  a 
rich  and  colored  sound.  In  which  one  may  distin- 
guish as  many  as  six  overtones.  In  the  largest 
|ii[)es  the  overtones  vanish  ;  in  wlrat  are  called 
the  principnh  or  dinpns'on^,  whose  timbre  it  is 
that  essentially  characterizes  the  organ,  the  fun- 
damental note  predominates,  grave,  soft,  yet  pow- 
ert~ul,  and  the  overtones  are  reduced  to  a  secon- 
dary role.  In  registers  of  wooderr  pipes  you  hear 
only  the  octave  with  a  trace  of  the  high  fifth  ;  all 
the  rest  have  disappeared. 

The  particular  character  of  wind  inslruin'mts 
depends  upon  the  swiftness  of  the  jet  of  alr.which 
has  a  direct  action  on  the  fundamental  note;  by 
launching  the  wind  more  and  more  swiftly  we 
obtain,  not  more  or  less  intensity  of  the  same 
note,  but  a  succession  of  harmonics.     Hence  it 
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will  not,  (111  lo  coMTit  ii|ioii  till'  wind  to  olilain  flic 
sliaili's  ol'/o'/ZHo  and  J'aiir  :  tr)  swell  ni-  diminish 
tlu^  sound,  tlicrc  is  no  otljer  irioans  lint  to  clwinfri' 
till'  rcL'istcrs,  lo  i  in|ilny  now  llio  most  I'csonnilin^', 
the  most  rii'ldv  Ihiihriil,  now  llu'  nioic  soil  and  llio 
more  vrilcd.  'I'lic  ovLinni.-l,  llirn,  nircts  willi 
s[MM-laI  dililrnitli's  in  cxprc^si vc  [ila\inj^;  In- can- 
not niodilV  Ihc  ari'cni.  except  \i\  diseontiiuious 
jeiks.  'I'liiis  the  orL:an  is  not  suited,  like  the 
slrin;;ed  inst  ranienls,  to  a  certain  impassioned 
ninsic,  which  nui'ses  I  lie  musical  sensibility,  ea- 
lessesamd  envelops  it  in  su|i]ih^  and,  as  it  were, 
livi^  emliraces.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  what  majes- 
ty there  is  jjiven  to  its  [)lay  by  the  plenitude,  of" 
notes,  which,  so  lonjr  as  they  are  held,  preserve 
the  same  power !  How  well  those  niascnline, 
resolute,  piatient  voices,  in  wdilch  you  never  feel  a 
hnnian  emotion,  suit  an  austere  music,  wliieh 
seeks  its  eflects  only  in  learned  combinations  of 
harmony  !  The  im]iersonal  character  of  the  or- 
fran  makes  it  the  reIi;;ious  instrument  par  e.rrrh 
li'iire  :  there  is  somethinij  more  implacable,  in  its 
roarinas  and  its  thiiinlers  than  in  those  of  an  or- 
dinary orchestra  ;  and  in  its  sweetest  and  most 
tcntler  melodies  one  often  feels  a  strange  sereni- 
ty, a  strange  detachment  Irom  human  passion; 
the  trouble  becomes  terror,  the  pleasure  ecstaey. 
Raphaid,  wishing  to  paint  sacred  Music,  shows 
us  Saint  Cecilia  ofTering  to  heaven  a  little  set  of 
or2;an  pipes  which  she  holds  in  her  hands:  at  her 
feet  lie,  in  disorder  and  half  broken  in  pieces,  in- 
struments of  profane  music,  viols  without  strings, 
tamborines,  triangles,  &e. 

In  the  rei-il  instrinnents,  the  vibrations  are  pro- 
duced by  a  little  toigue,  which  trembles  under 
the  current  of  air  coming  from  a  bellows  or  the 
lungs.  This  means  is  used  in  certain  registers  of 
the  organ,  in  tlie  harmnninm,  in  the  clarionet,  the 
oboe,  the  bassoon.  The  human  lips  themselves 
perform  the  function  of  a  membranous  reed  upon 
the  horn,  the  trombone,  the  ophicleid,  and  the 
brass  instruments  in  general.  What  character- 
izes the  sound  in  these  last  instruments  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  most  acute  harmonics;  hence  their 
hard,  crying,  piercing  timhre.  One  might  call 
the  brass  the  instruments  of  dissonance;  hence 
they  should  be  used  only  in  an  orchestra  ;  they 
are  condemned  to  an  accessory  part,  and  we  must 
beware  how  we  allow  that  part  to  predominate. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter:  Does  the  musi- 
cian want  a  soft  sound,  witliout  force,  poor  in 
harmonics,  he  has  tiie  flute.  Does  he  want  soiimls 
full,  but  cleai-,  and  yet  softened,  he  has  the  piano, 
the  open  organ  pipes,  certain  notes  of  the  horn. 
Does  he  want  a  hollow  sound,  such  as  results  from 
tlie  isolation  of  the  mhl  harmonics  (3,  .5,  7),  he 
has  the  slopped  pipes  of  the  organ.  Does  he 
want  a  nasal  sound,  where  there  are  also  none 
but  odd  harmonics,  but  where  the  most  acute 
predominate,  he  has  the  clarione'.  Does  he  wa:it 
sounds  expressive,  penetrating,  rich,  he  has  the 
stringed  instruments,  the  hautboy,  the  bassoon. 
Finally,  docs  he  want  sounds  shrill,  hard  and  re- 
verberating, he  has  but  to  choose  among  the 
instrinnents  of  brass. 


Eobert  Scliuinanr.. 

(Prom  the  "Pall  .Mall  Qiizctte."! 

There  1,5  ttnie  analogy  between  the  bislorv  ot 
Schumann's  mu.sie  in  England  and  that  of  his 
artistic  11/e.  Tlii>  composer  whose  genius  has 
battled  so  long  for  recognition  made  a  weary- 
search  bef&re  he  found  out  where  his  strenirth 
lay.     As   the    schoolboy   of   Zwickau,   devotinn- 


spare  hours  to  the  ]}iano;  as  the  law-student  of 
lycipsic  and  Heidelberg,  mi.xing  np  music  and 
jinisprndence ;  atul  as  the  pui»il  of  Friedricli 
Wieck,  laboring  at  Ihe  key-bo:i.rd  so  hard  as  to 
ilisable  a  finni'r,  Si:liimiann  was  groping  his  way 
into  the  liiiht,  with  contused  ideas  of  its  where- 
.-ibouls.  liut  when  I  torn  had  opened  np  to  him 
the  entire  field  of  musical  expression,  the  light 
was  found,  and  Schumann  saw  himself  the  proph- 
et of  a  new  artistic  faith.  In  modern  tiiries  poets 
establish  journals,  and  by  means  of  the  Neiie 
Zcihclirifl  fill-  Miifil.-  the  young  composer  found- 
ed a  pro|)aaanda  which  is  working  still,  becau.se 
the  world  is  not  yet  converted.  lie  preached 
ilown  forms  and  exalted  idi'alism  ;  he  <iemanded 
that  music  should  be  liberated  from  the  trammels 
of  precedent,  and  be  free  as  his  own  fantastic  im- 
agination. Schumann  was  des]ieralely  earnest, 
and  tried  hard  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice. 
I'.ut  he  found  this  more  dlincult  than  either  its 
conreptiou  or  its  advocacy.  Nevertludess,  he 
woiked  on  throu'.'h  what  was  really  a  "storm  pe- 
riod," with  painful  devotion.  Mis  earlier  compo- 
sitions show  how  visionary  were  the  ideas  on 
which  he  hoped  to  base  the  canons  of  art,  and  of 
what  mental  licentiousness  he  had  to  get  rid. 
For  the  creed  that,  in  his  young  enthusiasm, 
Schumann  set  himself  to  preach,  though  in  part 
true,  was  in  greater  part  false.  His  inten.sely 
poetic  temperament  demanded  a  complete  ideali- 
zation of  that  which  after  all  has  largely  to  do 
with  the  real.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  ge- 
nius of  art  restrained  like  a  hobbled  Pegasus.  By 
so  much  did  Schumann's  passion  get  the  better 
of  his  reason.  He  mistook  music  for  a  branch  of 
metaphysics. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  even  .so  earnest  an 
advocate  of  an  exasgerated  truth  should  come  to 
see  its  real  proportions,  for  Schumann  was,  above 
all,  conscientious.  As  the  ardor  of  youth  abate  ' 
his  sight  grew  clearer;  moreover,  the  charm  ol 
Mendelssohn's  purity  and  sweetness  began  to 
work  upon  his  mind.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the 
influence  of  a  gifted  wife  had  something  to  do 
with  the  manifest  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  bis  career.  At  any  rate, 
the  date  of  his  first  symphony  (1841^  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  works  which,  though 
strongly  individual  in  conception  and  treatment, 
shows  that  the  composer  had  made  a  compromise 
with  the  dogmas  he  would  once  have  overturned. 
The  old  leaven  was  still  apparent,  but  not  less  so 
now  Schumann  had  come  to  look  upon  the  older 
masters  as  other  than  pro]ihets  of  an  effete  dis- 
pensation. In  the  union  of  highly  original  ideas 
with  acknowledged  modes  of  expression  which 
marks  his  second  period  lies  Schumann's  strength, 
and  hence  Ihe  works  written  between  the  dates 
of  his  first  and  fourth  .symphonies  will  determine 
the  place  he  must  definitely  hold.  Earlier  he 
was  a  dreaming  enthusiast,  later  a  hypochon- 
driac. 

We  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  there  is  an 
analogv  between  Schumann's  career  and  the  !iis- 
tory  of  his  music  in  England.  Such  a  man  could 
not  arise  without  drawing  to  himself  a  few  disci- 
ples, between  whose  .active  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
side  and  the  passive  unbelief  of  the  great  majori- 
ty on  the  other  a  long  contest  woulil  inevitably 
take  place.  In  this  respect  Schumann  stands 
alone.  Haydn  ami  Mozart,  with  their  iinf  liling 
meloih'  and  transparent  treatment,  iMendelssohn 
uttering  his  poetical  thoughts  in  most  mellifluous 
numbers,  and  .Schubert  touching  everv  heart  with 
piquant  simplicity  or  melancholy  crandeur,  were 
promptly  welcomed  by  the  English  public  ;  while 
Beethoven  was  only  rejected  for  a  time  when  he 
uttered  the  "dark  sayings"  to  which,  even  now, 
few  posses  a  key.  Schumann,  on  the  confrarv, 
has  had  to  fight  for  every  step  towards  public  fa- 
vor, and  the  conflict  is  not  half  over  yet.  We 
charge  nobody  with  unfairness  or  prejudice  in 
this  matter.  The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  lies 
with  Schumann  himself,  who  chose,  or  was  im- 
pelled, to  write,  caiing  less  for  the  beauty  of  his 
work  than  for  its  faithfully  reflecting  certain 
trains  of  thought  or  emotional  conditions.  He 
couhl  have  taken  no  more  certain  means  of  arous- 
ing wide-spread  distrust,  if  not  dislike.  The 
sticklers  for  form  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 


one  who  made  form  subservient,  while  those  who 
wished  to  be  |ileased  without  effort  of  their^  own 
turned  away  fiom  nuisie  the  ineaniuir  of  which — 
if  it  had  anv — reipiired  patient  seeking  out.  The 
vitality  of  Schumann's  creations  un  ier  circum- 
stances like  these  is  an  argument  in  their  favor. 
That  cannot  be,  an  insignifi.-ant  thing,  about 
which  theentin;  mii'-ieal  worUl  has  contended  for 
years,  and  still  contends  with  unabated  earne,st- 
nc^ss.  But  vitality  may  legiiiinately  mean  some- 
thinQt  more  to  the  composer's  disciples.  They 
may  take  it  as  an  earnest  of  final  success.  As 
with  men,  so  with  movements — if  infancy  be  out- 
lived, the  chances  of  maturity  are  favorable. 
Twenty  years  have  p.assed  since  Schumann  wrote 
the  works  u[ion  which  his  fame  will  rest.  That 
those  works  are  not  only  livinn;  now,  but  exciting 
more  attention  than  ever,  warrants  a  hope  as  to 
the  future  briglit  enough  to  satisfy  ihcir  most 
exactiufj:  advocati'. 

It  is  evident  that  Schumann  has  been  making 
not  a  few  English  friends  of  late.  Some  who 
stood  aloof  at  first,  and  demanded  to  know  the 
stranner  before  they  trusted  him,  have  permitted 
fiiendship  to  take  the  place  of  susjiicion.  Others, 
who  honestly  objected  to  him  for  what  they  con- 
sidered faults,  have  since  discovered  merits  on 
account  of  which  they  more  than  tolerate  the  sin- 
ner. And  others  again — a  far  larger  number — 
who  merely  echoed  the  cry  of  the  hour,  begin  to 
rpiaver  in  their  aci'ents.  Much  of  this  result  is 
owing  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  at  which 
Schumann  has  been  exhibited  through  evil  as 
well  as  good  report  with  a  constancy  that  de- 
serves success.  Happily  for  the  composer,  Messrs. 
Oove  and  JIanus — each  in  his  way  as  great  an 
enthusiast  as  ever  was  their  common  idol — possess 
exceptional  resources,  and  are  able  to  do  their 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  For  example, 
the  production  a  few  weeks  back  of  the  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat  was  worth  a  hundred  essays  upon  its 
composer's  genius,  and  made  an  impression  not 
likely  to  be  soon  effaced.  Schumann's  advocates 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  work  in  rjueslion,  for  it 
is  an  example  which  goes  far  to  establish 
their  case.  Of  its  character  and  purport  the 
master  himself  has  tohl  us  somewhat.  The  Rhine 
and  Cologne  Catheilral  had  each  a  part  in  sug- 
aestins  the  five  movements  composing  it,  three 
being  due  to  the  national  river,  and  two  to  the 
religious  edifice.  Schumann  gave  the  former  a 
popular  cast,  and  never  more  successfully  proved 
the  elasticity  of  his  powers.  Both  the  opening 
T'/i'occ  and  the  clo.sing  Allegro,  not  less  than  the 
rpiaiiit  Scherzo,  strongly  reflect  the  composer's 
inilividuality,  yet  they  are  as  clear,  straightfor- 
ward, and  intelligible  as  could  be  wished.  Noth- 
ins  by  Schumann  is  more  unlike  the  popular  idea 
of  the  master.  It  is  rollickinu,  sunshiny  music, 
which  might  sungest  the  (operatic)  revels  of 
Rhenish  grape  gatherers.  The  other  movements 
are  hardly  so  satisfactory.  The  inconsequential 
nuising  of  one  who  rambles  through  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral is  apparent  in  the  AndriiUe;  wdiile  the 
Jleligifiso.  though  here  and  there  int.  resting,  con- 
veys the  notion  of  a  man  struggling  with  ideas 
beyond  his  power  of  expres.sion.  But,  these 
thiuss  notwithstanding,  the  entire  work  is  caleu- 
latpil  to  make  every  impartial  mind  avoid  a  hasty 
judament  of  its  compo.ser.  The  claims  of  a  man 
aiile  to  write  the  Symphony  in  E  flat  must  not  be 
refused  a  thoughtful  hearing. 

The  domain  of  music  is  a  wide  one,  and  aflords 
ample  room  for  Robart  Schumann.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so,  room  should  be  made  for  one  who 
comes  with  such  independent  thought  and  origi- 
nal expression.  If  any  have  to  remain  outside, 
let  them  be  the  manufacturers  of  music  after  oth- 
er men's  patterns,  of  whom  we  have  enough,  and 
to  spare.  But  the  author  of  Schumann's  four 
svmphonies — of  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  mi- 
nor, S:c. — should  be  welcomed  as  one  who  speaks, 
because  having  something  new  to  say.  His 
speech  may  be  strange,  but  that  of  itself  is  no 
reason  for  rejection  or  even  doubt. 


G.  Rossini. 

(From  Le  HLvtf.^lteL       Translatpd  for  the  Musicai  World.) 

The  death  of  Rossini  has  been    the    European 
event  of  the  week,  so  much  so,   indeed,  that  the 
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ohsO(|iiips  of  Itothsi'liilil.  tlie  (riu:it  kiiif!  nf  financi', 
passed  liy  almost  iiniiolicocl.  This  striking;  ami 
iinivLTsal  liniiiaL'i!  roiidcn'cl  In  £;i'inii.s  is  a  piiblir 
tpstimoiiy  cil' l!-,(;  noble  <>mol ions  oniii'iiclcreil  liv 
music,  wliii-li  lias  become,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  an  art  profoiinilly  national,  afleetin;! 
the  popular  masses  eipiallv  with  the  Inihesf  strata 
of  society.  The  vencivilecl  likeness,  anil  the  bi- 
OJKraphy  of  Rossini,  crieil  about  the  strei'ts  at  five 
centimes  a  piece,  foiiml  their  wav  S|)ontaneonsly 
anionji  the  people,  while  tlie  members  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  seek  for  the  least  relies  of  the  j;reat 
man,  and  rival  each  ntlier  in  flieir  ellorts  to  pos- 
sess them.  The  name  nf  Rossini  i.s  heard  on  all 
lips;  it  is  in  the  air,  like  some  inaiiic  vibration  tn 
whiidi  no  human  beinj;  can  remain  indilferent. 
The  reason  is  that  no  man  ever  aidiieved  a  fame 
more  popular,  and,  at  the  sime  lime,  ninre  arislo- 
<'ratie  than  Rossini's.  'r]](i  sirains  of  the  Swan 
of  Pcs.'iro  are  eraven  in  the  memories  of  all,  and 
will  ever  remain  so.  They  are  indelibly  incrns- 
tatpi!  in  hi;jh  comedy  and  in  ofrand  drama.  The 
iiiiisic  of  the  /jiic/i/Vrc  and  of  Olrllo  will  livp  as 
lon^  as  I'eaiiniandiais  and  Shakspirare.  I5iit  let 
us  leav«  to  the  voice  of  one  endowed  witli  tlu^  due 
authority,  with  eloquence,  and  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  what  lie  utters,  the  task  of  sketcli- 
ins  in,  with  bold  strokes,  I  he  portrait  of  this 
nii;;hty  musical  nrenius  ;  let  us  at  once  make  room 
for  the  words  pronounced  bv  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  Acaileniy  of  h'ine 
Arts,  at  the  tomb  of  the  rrreat  master  whose  loss 
Fran(;e  deplores  as  ileeplv  as  It.aly.        .i.  i,.  it. 

Oration  of  M.  Ami'.c.oisi:  Thomas. 

"My  emotion  is  profoiunl,  mid  I  slioiihl  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  overcome  this  extreme  aeiiaiion  which  I  now 
experience,  were  I  not  home  up  hy  tlie  iliou;;ht  ihnt 
I  am  speiikin;,'  in  the  luiuic  of  tlie  Aciidemy  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  the  Institute. 

"]!y  di)in'_'  me  the  honor  of  onlriiitiuf;  to  niv  care 
the  fiirmiilalile  mission  of  re|ir("*eniiiii  it  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Ai'iuleiny  wi«hcd  that  the  eNprcssiou  of 
its  re^-rel — this  public  net  of  solemn  homage — paid 
hy  it  to  the  colIeai;ue  it  was  so  proii,!  of  possessing, 
should  come  from  the  lips  of  a  musician,  the  most 
Imnilile  and  the  most  fervent  of  Rossini's  adiniiers. 

"(Icnileinen,  when  we  Iwholil  a  man  of  eoniiis  dis- 
ajipear  from  aiiioii'^  ns.  when  we  see  one  of  iliose 
lil^lits  expire  which  have  illumined  aii  entire  n;:e,  the 
most  eIo(|iieiit  pniise  of  all  wnnlil  he,  perlia]is,  lo  in- 
cline funsclves  in  mournful  silence. 

"1  shall  not  attempt,  iliercfore,  to  tr.ice  the  life  and 
the  works  of  Kossiiii :  oihcrs  will  perform  that  iiu- 
mense  task  ;  init,  at  this  lionr  of  our  hisi  farewell,  it 
hccomcs  the  Academy  to  remind  ynii  of  the  atti ac- 
tive iiilliience  ihis  cKiraordinarv  min  cxcrlel  upon 
his  art. 

".Sprintriie,'  from  the  beautiful  Italian  si  hi.ol  ;  en- 
dowed wiili  a  fertile  imaL;iiiiiiio,i  ;  and  animated  hv 
the  most  brilliant  intelH'.;ence.  he  enriched  the  staje, 
Iriim  ilie  very  romnunccment  of  his  career,  with 
works  of  iuconiparahle  vi^'iir  and  hrillianev. 

"Who  does  not  remember  the  nslouisiiment.  the 
disputes,  the  storms,  liis  appearance  excited  in  Italy  ? 
But  by  wdiat  triumphs  were  those  conflicts  followed  '. 
The  noise  of  them  soon  spread  tlirotiL;li  all  lairope, 
and  Europe  hecanieenainoicd  of  his  luminous  i;cniiis, 
and  welcome-i  the  sncccs-fiil  innovator. 

*'It  was  by  ibe  external  form  which  ho  possessed 
the  art  of  j;iviii^  lo  his  works,  anil  by  tlie  varietv  of 
his  strikin;;  rbylbms,  and.  also,  hy'  the  marvellous 
skill  wiih  which  he  brought  out  to"  the  best  ailvan- 
tago  the  talent  and  the  charm  of  ixreat  singers,  lliat 
he  earned  ilie  title  of  an  iunovntcu-. 

"This  superiority  alone,  and  the  universal  favor 
then  bestowed  upon  Italian  siiiaini:,  even  in  its  ex- 
cesses, would  have  siitliced  to  make  Kossini  ibe  ■;reat 
enebaiiler  of  the  world. 

"flis  rapid  and  prodigious  renown,  due  to  the  se- 
ductions of  a  school  of  art  which  will  never  entirelv 
escape  the  reproach  of  sensualism  and  frivolity, 
would,  iierhaps,  have  not  endured  so  lone:,  if  to  the 
attractions  of  this  external  form  there  had  not  been 
united  beauties  of  a  hicher  order.  Dramatic  life  and 
movement ;  truth  of  character  ;  alnindance  and  clear- 
ness of  ideas  ;  harmony  tif  proportion  ;  elp^aiK't  and 
charm  of  style— such  are  the  beauties  which  Kossini 
has  scattered  ihri)iii;h  his  works,  wdiich  he  thus  stamp- 
ed with  the  impress  of  a  i^reat  master. 

"If,  in  li^ht  music  and  in  comedy,  ho  has  often 
proved  liimself  inimitable,  to  what  a  height  has  be 
not  attained  when  treatini;  the  most  severe  subjects  ^ 
With  wdiat  nobility  of  siuitimeut  and  with  how  pow- 
erful a  hand  has  he  not  traced  the  most  jrrnndiose 
scenes!     His  last   dramatic    masterpiece,    Giiillainne 


Tf!ll,  written  expressly  for  France,  dis|.l:ivs  to  bril- 
liant advantaL'c  and  in  the  most  admirable  iiiiit\-  the 
elevation  of  bis  thoughts,  the  richness  of  his  iina^dna- 
tion  and  the  majestic  serenity  of  bis  style. 

"Fiom  the  rememhrancc  and  consiilcratinii  of  Ros. 
sini's  works,  ouubt  we  not  to  dav  more  than  ever  to 
derive  a  salutary   lesson  7 

"Flow  was  it  that  tfiis  inarvelloiisly  eifte.l  melodist 
liecame  a  thiiiker  and  a  ^reat  musician  ?  It  was  bv 
studying  assiduously  the  models  of  e\'erv  school  ;  it 
was  hy  civing  his  mind  up  more  espeei;il(y  lo  llavdii 
and  to  Moxarr,  whom,  during  all  his  life,  be  abso- 
lutely worshipped,  that  this  man  of  spontaneous  ge- 
nius subjected  himself  to  bealibv  traditions,  and  ac- 
quired that  sense  of  the  licautiful,  that  love  of  form 
and  of  grand  lines,  and  that  knowledtre  of  architeclu 
ral  order,  wdiich  render  works  of  art  imperishable. 

"Let  no  one  be  mistaken  !  T'nder  an  appearance 
of  scepticism,  Rossini  concealed  an  artist  of  deep 
f.iith  ;  those  Avbo  saw  him  during  the  vcars  of  his  re- 
tirement, years  so  well  filled  n]i,  and  so  productive,  as 
people  will  soon  discover  ;  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  apinecialin^  the 
delicacy  of  his  wit  and  the  amenilv  of  his  character  ; 
those  jiersons  know  with  what  interest  he  followed 
the  movement  of  musical  tif^airs,  and  how  correctlv 
he  judged  the  period  of  trouble  and  hcwilderment 
through  which  our  art  is  passing. 

"lie  looked  forward  calmly  to  the  Future  ;  evcrv- 
thiu'_'  about  him,  even  to  his  smile,  announced  his 
confidence  in  the  triuin|)li  of  the  itninutable  principles 
of  the  Heautiful. 

'  He  had  a  ritdit  to  leckiui  Oil  the  equitable  jiidg. 
ment  of  posterity,  and  to  believe,  with  us,  in  the  im- 
morlalitv  of  bis  works  ! 

"(ientieinen,  rme  word  more,  one  more  act  of  hom- 
age, rendered  not  only  to  the  great  genius  lait  to  the 
man  of  heart !  Desirous  of  leaving  a  last  testimonv 
of  bis  love  of  art,  and  of  his  svinpathv  for  Frarce,  bis 
adopted  cruintrv,  Rossini  recentlv  founded  two  prizes 
of  three  thousand  francs,  to  he  awarrled  everv  vear  in 
his  name,  one  for  a  jdecc  of  poetry,  and  the  other  for 
a  musical  composition,  Ivrical  or  religious. 

"The  Academy  will  lake  ]n-ide  in  being  connected 
with  this  noble  and  generous  liumfrht.  In  the  name 
of  the  young  artists  of  France,  wdto  alone  will  he  al- 
lowed to  com  pete,  let  us  at  once  give  expression  to  a 
feeling  of  lively  and  profound  gratitude. 

*  :•;  1^  *  *  * 

After  ihesp  last  words  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 

words  greeted    by  prtdongcil  marks  of  apjiroba- 

linn,  we  will  place  before  otir  readers  the  actual 

text  of  this  double  logaov,  bccpieatlied  bv  Rossini : 

T  II  F     R  ()  S  S  I  X  I     FRIZ  K  . 
Tkst a m i:nta i: v   D t ii ixnoss. 

"I  desire  that,  after  my  decease  ami  that  of  mv 
wife,  there  shall  he  founded,  at  Faris.  and  exciusive- 
Iv  for  Frenchmen,  two  |irizes,  of  three  thousand 
francs  each,  to  be  awarded  annuallv  for  ever  :  one  to 
ilie  composer  rif  a  jriece  of  religious  or  Ivrie  music, 
the  composer  being  bound  to  pa\'  j^articular  atlciiti<m 
to  melody,  so  iiei;lectcd  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
other  to  the  author  of  the  w-f)rds  fprosc  or  verse)  to 
which  the  music  is  to  be  wedded,  the  said  words  be- 
iii^  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  music,  and  the  laws 
of  morality,  to  which  authors  rlo  notalwavs  pav  sulTi 
cient  attention,  bein^-  ofiserved  in  them.  The-e  fn-o- 
diietions  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
special  committee,  eliosen  from  among  the  memliers 
of  the  ,\cadciny  «f  I-^ine  Arts,  and  the  committee 
shall  decide  wdiieh  of  the  competitors  sliall  have  de- 
served the  jiri/.e,  called  the  'Hiix  Rossini.'  to  be 
awarded  at  a  public  meeting,  afier  the  jierform.ance 
of  the  piece,  cither  in  the  building  of  the  lustitiiie,  or 
at  the  Conservatory. 

'"It  has  been  mv  wish,  in  bcqucatbinir  this  legacv, 
to  leave  to  France,  a  coiintrv  from  wdiicb  I  received 
such  kindness,  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude,  and  of 
my  desire  for  the  perfection  of  that  art  to  which  I 
consecrated  my  life.  G.  Kossini" 

We  must  also  inform  nnr  readers  that,  by  the 
same  will  Rossini,  being  oi]nallv  anxious  to  I'on- 
sccrate  Iiis  entire  fortune  toiiuisic  and  ninsicians. 
bequeathes  all  his  property  cventnally — I'ompris- 
ing  the  proceeds  of  the.  sale  of  his  oh/els  d'art.  in- 
struments, and  eurio.sities — to  his  native  town 
Pesarn,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Conserva- 
tnry,  which,  like,  by  the  way,  the  t-wo  prizes 
founded  by  lilm,  shall  bear  his  name. 

Otherwise,  except  two  small  legacies  to  rela- 
tions, and  the  twice  twenty  Roman  crowns  given 
by  him,  rr/(  iralo,  to  the  city  of  Rologna,  there  are 
no  particular  testamentary  diri'ctions.  He  leaves 
his  widow  for  her  life  his  villa  in  the  Bois 
dc  Boulogne,  together   with    liis    actual    fortune, 


and  the  complete  collection  of  his  manu-cri]its 
and  posthumous  works,  which  will  con.stitute  quite 
another  fortune.  His  adciirable  Mass,  composed 
for  his  fi-iimd.  Fillet  Will,  would  .-ilouo  suffice  to 
do  so.  OniMhing  maybe  coulidi-ntlv  asserted, 
namely,  that  this  monumeiit.al  work,  scored  bv 
the  hand  of  the  master  himselr,  will  render  him  a 
second  time  cehdirated  in  a  department  of  music 
in  wliiidi  his  immortal  Slnfiaf  h.is  already  placed 
him  so  high. 

This  admiraVde  Mass  was  not  heard  at  Ros-ini's 
funeral  service  ;  the  prayer  from  Mni^r  set  ivith 
Latin  words,  fragments  of  the  SUihal  combined 
witli  fragments  from  the  respective  Ri-i/iiirm<  of 
Jomelh',  I'ergolese,  and  Mozart — Mozirt,  for 
whom  Rossini  entertained  so  deep  an  atlection, 
and  whom  he  used  to  call  the  master  of  maslers 
— hail  to  be  given  instead.  Joinidli's  "Libera" 
was  selected  on  account  of  the  admiration  which 
Rossini  expressec)  lor  this  maLTiiilicent  piec-e  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Academic  .Society  for  .S.acred 
Music,  founded  and  directed  by  JI.  Vervoitto. 


Rossini's  Legacy, 

The  old  Swan  of  IVsiiio  died  singing,  hut  not  a 
tune  of  resignation.  He  loved  Paris,  and  chose  to 
lie  lull  led  in  Paris  ;  luii  his  l.eurt,  as  to  music,  was  In 
Italy,  lie  had  no  good  feeling  for  those  wiio  had 
destroyed  the  Italian  opera,  ami  in  his  sjy  wav  he  re- 
corded his  unchaui;eablc  opinion  of  the  real  cfiect  of 
the  new  school.  It  has  destroyed  melody:  liossini 
knew  Ibis,  no  one  better,  and  he  has  sent  out  his  ex- 
ceuiors,  like  Diogenes  of  old,  with  their  lanterns  to 
find  if  possible  "a  Melodist."  The  French  opera 
cnm|)oser,  if  l-.e  be  anyihim;  more  than  a  dance  tune 
maker,  is  an  odd  union  of  pedant  and  philosopher, 
and  his  music  is  a  ealamnv  on  the  classic  composer 
and  a  calamity  to  the  hearer.  He  is  alternatelv  spe- 
cious and  false,  dull  and  stupid,  ferocious  and  diahid- 
ical.  Ili.s  subjects  generally  involve  life  without  dulv, 
man  without  conscience,  wrong  wiilioiit  reason,  pow. 
er  without  justice,  and  bow  can  the  beauty  and  jov  of 
melody  syinpalhize  with  smb  miserable  and  mischiev- 
ous caricatures  of  biirnauity  f  Take  out  the  music 
on  the  dance  forms,  wliat  is  the  residuum  of  a  mod- 
ern Parisian  opera  ?  The  lulmiin  breathes  the  utmost 
lassitude,  or  a  mumbling  discontent.  The  nutni  sit- 
uation is  simply  iiaralysis,  and  the  strong  one  a  hid- 
eous noise,  moie  like  a  yell  ttian  the  honest  fierv 
stru:_'ude  fir  passionate  ex|iiessinn.  .And  as  compo- 
sirion  it  is  tin;  rejection  of  law.  a  defiance  ofiradition, 
—  the  |irodnet  of' a  conceit  and  ignorance  that  has  de- 
termined neitfier  to  rigard  nor  use  the  works  of  past 
time,  nnr  take  any  lesson  from  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
amples nfl'ered  bv  the  fathers  of  old.  Rossini  saw 
the  Iicllowuess  of  the  mereiricious  svstcm,  and  was 
not  the  inaTi  to  lie  led  avviw  from  the  dramatic  life 
and  real  lyrical  music  liy  tin;  errors  of  vaiiiiv  and  in- 
experience, luiwever  huge,  nionstrons,  dazzling  and 
inierniinalile  thev  might  he  made.  The  comjiostir  of 
thc".^^(/,'<fr/  .lAi^f?-"possesscd  the  power  of  real  creation, 
for  he  was  a  genius  and  could  calculate  for  himself. 
Music  w.is  wiiii  bim  an  enjoyment,  a  charm,  a  de- 
light ;  he  could  not  iircs-ait  it  as  an  iiidilfereme  or 
souKlliiug  disagreeable,  and  the  tboughr  of  making  it 
a  hoi  for  never  entered  his  mind.  He  enchanted  bis 
auditors  and  biui;lied  at  tliein  :  no  doubt  it  was  con- 
duct inartistic  and  immoral,  but  it  ainused  liiin,  filled 
his  pockets  and  made  him  iiniiiorial.  If  his  conduct 
appeared  iin'i  mireheusible  he  i  fiered  no  e.xplaiiation 
and  if  inex*  usa'ile  be  ilei  lined  apoloLry.  He  was 
neither  pedant  nor  philosopher  in  the  Frencli  way  of 
making  music. 

The  school  that  has  destroyed  the  lyrical  opera  has 
haen  riuhtlv  called  "the  Satanic."  The  tieirnan 
(Weber)  called  up  the  s]iiiit  from  the  forest — an  old 
friend,  long  fixed  into  the  meuiories  of  the  jreopile, 
and  the  peofilc  welcomed  his  lesnseitaiion  and  lelt 
the  jiower  of  the  new  ph.ise  ;  but  the  Fienclinian 
called  up  the  d'.-vil,  and  musical  an  was  degraded  in 
the  endeavor  to  give  ))Oitraitiiie  to  the  wildest  and 
the  worst  of  all  wicked  ways.  The  Parisian  ama- 
teurs received  the  "Ro'.mi"  of  .Meyerbeer  with  rap- 
ture ;  it  was  somewdiat  more  loatbsoine  and  infections 
than  the  " Burin r"  and  the  " IJImiiiii-;"  there  was 
more  of  noise  and  iqiroar,  more  to  astound  and  dis- 
tract ;  and  from  the  "Ilnhcvl"  the  fill  to  the  polironn 
Fivifl  and  his  slave  ami  master  Mi jilusfoplulef.  was 
both  easy  and  natiir.il.  Here  was  anqrle  field  lor 
vulgarity  and  falsehood,  yelling  and  screeebing  ;  and 
melody,  not  liking  her  coaipany.  took  to  her  wiiiu's 
and  flew  into  the  wilde  iiess.  Of  course  this  dehas-  d 
discordance  could  hut  last  its  day  ;  and,  being  nearly 
at  the  end  of  its  course,  w-e  liiid  ibere  is  a  rider  lack 
ed  on  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  new  liallel.  We  are  io 
have  a  new  errand  waltz   fur  evcr\body   to  darve.  an 
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fivof'iiiion  i^?  Mi-jihifitophih-^,  fi  pii.-i  <rm}^pii\hh.  of  Tro- 
jans with  Mtno.  II('l(Mi  as  cliiff;  a  fxtx  of  Niiliiaii'^,  nil 
^lisieniri;;  likoputont  hoots,  wiili  Ch'oi>iUra  ns  loml- 
cr  ;  a  Holo  fVoni  Helen,  another  from  Cleopatra,  anil 
tlien  a  pha^e  of  elassie  Gie"co  in  the  fire  of  a  liae- 
chunul  ^nlo[i  spiced  with  ilui  !ippi_-ai  mih'C  i)f  IMirviie, 
aiuid  wlin-li  is  to  vt)\\\v  \\\  ttie  vir^'iiiiil  [loic*^  o(  JAir- 
(jai'el.  The  novelty  is  in  Irnlli  no  novelty,  heiii^j  Init 
11  relined  and  thoii^^hifnl  variation  of  ihe  vliaiiic.  din- 
hnlique  aiifl  the  rdiicnu  d'rufir.  W'l'  cMniiur  eurnmend 
(ioniiod  for  putting;  on  the  armor  of  Ort'enhaeh,  and 
.'^o  loiii,'  as  there  i-^  so  rniieh  untouche<l  and  nnap- 
prouchahlo  in  the  drnniatii'  life  of  the  jniro  It!ili;ui 
o[)era,  we  hohl  iliis  irnitniioii  of  a  low  and  vieions 
sehool  to  ho  imiefensilth;.  The  experiment  will  proh- 
atdy  sneeeed  with  the  pnhlie — a  spiritual  phase  of  iho 
cuiicun  d\nfii'  and  the  r/un'ii  dliiJmliqitf'  is  huth  prt)tTiis- 
int;  and  ingenious,  ■^\^<\  no  di)nhr  the  compo-^er  h:is 
made  its  development  hoth  piT>pirnon'!  and  eniicini^. 
But  it  ?nust  hc'  of  the  school  Satanic — that  which  Rn-;- 
sini  held  in  hatred  and  eonlenipt,  and  has  endeavored 
to  provide  airain>t. 

Rossini  had  a  jrreat  horror  of  tlie  sea  ;  he  was  once 
a  m;irtvr  to  that  horrid  affiir — the  mnl  dn  nuT,  and 
nothing;  could  ever  tempt  him  to  risk  a  rehip.se.  It's 
a  pity — he  ought  to  linve  eonie  to  London  ;  and  if 
any  creilit  is  to  he  phieed  on  onr  daily  and  periodical 
criticisms,  the  Eni^lish  metropolis  is  the  verv  land  of 
melody.  We  read  of  nothing  hut  "clmrminjx  melo- 
dies," ")j;reat  hits,"  never-failing  "re-demands,"  "fu- 
rious applati'^e."  and  "ire  men  doubly  pueeessful" 
sonjjfs.  But  it  may  he  nr;^ed,  that  although  Ifossini 
would  not  come  to  ICngland,  mn^ie  so  delieions  and 
universally  attractive  nnjjrht  pass  over  to  Paris,  and 
in  ifiis  way  have  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  octoge- 
niiri.m  intidel.  Unfortunately  travel  is  death  to  this 
charming  mu'-ieal  cockneyism,  the  sea  ainlestroys  nil 
its  interest  iind  popularity,  and  what  is  heautiful  in 
London  is  detestable  in  Paris.  The  Fiench  critics 
are  as  hard  upon  onr  mn^ic  as  Rossini  was  upon 
theirs,  and  the  Fren  -h  pnhlie  will  not  listen  to  half  a 
dozen  hiirs  of  it.  This  again  is  rr^ost  nngratefiil,  for 
when  the  French  ngly  music,  as  Kossini  imagined  it 
to  he,  comes  into  London,  our  trade  critics  Till  Into 
convulsions  of  panegyric  over  it.  Their  "affections 
are  iricsistilily  drawn  to  its  virgin  freshness,"  "its 
sweet  ingenuousness,"  "so  heautiful,"  "so  yuiirp," 
"embracing  the  loftif  st  thouglit  with  the  utmost  beau- 
ty of  combination  in  harmony,"  &c.,  &e.  A  Parisian 
composer  sends  forth  a  little  memento  for  the  Christ- 
mas season,  every  idea  in  which  he  had  worked  up 
in  previous  works  ;  and  if  it  pos-^ess  the  slightest  mer- 
it, owes  that  merit  to  its  similitude  to  the  music  of 
Kossini.  It  Tills  flat  in  Paris,  but  the  sea  air  docs 
wonders  to  French  music,  altliough  it  destroys  ours. 
We  read  tliat  this  very  common  place  stuff,  when 
transported  lo  London, becomes  a  melody  of  surprising 
breadth  and  lieauty,  and  no  one  can  sing  it  without 
being  moved  to  the  inmost  soul  ;  it  Is  "a  lovelv  little 
gem,"  "hrcat'iing  profound  love  and  devotion  in  ev- 
ery line,"  "a  burst  of  angelic  song,"  "an  almost  heav- 
enly radiance."  unsurpassed  for  loftiness  of  aspira- 
tion or  grandeur  of  treatment."  The  composer  is 
stvled  "an  earnest  Cliristian."  The  publislier  is  no 
less  .so;  and  the  puffer  who  "loves  tliat  mirth  wliich 
does  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  reverence"  is  clearly 
of  the  same  kidney.  We  must  confess  to  being  of 
Ihe  infidels  with  Kossini,  and  see  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  eiiher  this  Fienchman  or  "any  other  man" 
cartying  of!' the  Hossini;in  prize.  The  shop  beauti- 
ful, the  puff  beautiful,  may  do  well  enouglt  for  tliose 
who  like  su<'h  sluff  ;  it  is  good  cnoutdi  for  lho-!e  who 
buy  it  and  belaud  it,  but  it  will  not  convince  any 
mortal  soul  that  Ros-sini  eonld  not  see  or  has  made 
any  error  in  ju<lgment.  We  are  sadly  in  want  of  "a 
mell.ldi^t." — Orchesfra. 


Verdi  and  Rossini. 

The  following  letter  has  appearetl  in  the  Italian 
journals  : 

"My  DKvn  RicoRDi. — To  Iionor  the  memory  of 
Rossini  I  should  like  that  the  most  di<lingnished 
Italian  marstri  {headed  by  Mercadante,  wen*  it  oidy 
for  a  few  bars)  should  compose  n  Reqioew  Mass  to  he 
performed  on  t!ic  anniversary  of  liis  death.  I  shouhi 
like,  that  not  only  the  composers,  hut  also  the  per- 
formers, besides  lending  their  assistance,  should  con- 
tribute towards  tiie  necessary  expenses.  I  should 
like  that  no  foreign  hand,  nor  one  strange  to  art, how- 
ever powerful,  should  lend  ns  lielp,  as  in  such  a  cm^q. 
I  would  withdraw  at  once  from  the  association.  The 
mass  slionid  he  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Petronio.  in  t!ie  city  of  Bologna,  which  is  the  true 
musical  birthplace  of  Rossini.  This  mass  nugiit  not 
to  he  an  object  of  either  curiosity  or  speculation  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  performed,  it  ougtit  to  he  sealed  and  put 
into  the  arciiives  of  the  Musical  Lyceum  of  that  city 
never  to  be  taken  away.     Exception  might,  perhaps, 


be  made  for  his  anniversaries,  if  future  generations 
elect  to  c(de.Ijratc  them.  If  I  stood  in  the  Holy  Fath- 
er's pond  graces,  I  should  heg  of  him  to  allow,  for 
this  time  at  least,  that  women  might  take  part  in  the 
performance  of  (Ins  music  ;  but,  this  not  being  the 
case,  a  more  acceptable  pf^rson  must  be  found  to  ob- 
tain the  object.  It  will  I)e  well  to  institute  a  commit- 
tee of  iiifelli::ent  men  to  arrange  the  )»'"rformance, 
and  above  all,  to  select  the  composers,  distribute  the 
pieces,  nTid  superintend  the  general  form  of  the  work. 
This  composition  (good  as  the  single  |>ieces  may 
prove)  will  he  wanting  in  the  necessary  musical  uni- 
formiiv  ;  hut,  if  defective  on  this  point,  It  will  serve 
notwithstanding  to  show  how  great,  witli  all  of  us,  is 
the  veneration  for  that  man  whose  loss  the  whole 
world  deplores. 

Believe  me,  yours,  affectionately, 

"G.  Verdi." 


Signer  Verdi  and  His  Monumental  Mass- 
In  the  first  flush  of  regret  for  Rossini's  loss,  it  was 
perfectly  naMiral  that  action  should  he  taken  some- 
what imimUivcIv.  While  the  great  man  lived  he 
was  regarded  with  only  moderate  curiosity  and  inter- 
est. The  worhl  had  been  long  accustomed  to  his 
presence,  and  familiarity  in  his  case,  as  in  all  others, 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  appreciation.  But,  Rossi- 
ni taken  away,  there  came  a  swift  revulsion.  In 
place  of  two  mn'iicnl  giants,  looking  out  over  the 
common  level  like  the  monster  figures  which  guard 
the  loinh  of  the  Egyptian  king,  the  world  saw  hut 
one,  and  the  huge  gap  revealed  what  a  loss  had  been 
sustained.  Of  course  there  f(jIlowed  an  eager  desire 
to  do  something  by  way  of  commemorating  the  de- 
parted. Italy  began  collecting  money  for  twenty 
statues,  and  sent  (lepnfaiions  to  Paris  begging  the 
body  for  a  sumptuous  tomb.  France  sang  the  Stahat 
Miitpr  and  Oiti//ann)p  Tell  indiscriminately  and  sur- 
rounded the  master's  bust  with  nine  ballet  girls  at- 
tired as  Muses.  Germany,  so  far  as  we  know,  did 
nothing,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  sense  of  loss  not  having 
had  time  for  evolution  out  of  its  moral  consciousness 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  pl.ived  the  "Dead 
March"  in  Exeter  Hall,  sang  "Non  piu  mesta"  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  ami  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
tlte  composer's  handwriting.  All  this  was  very  well 
—  though  it  might  have  been  better — and  very  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  respective  doers.  But  the  Italian 
conipo-'Crs.  the  successors  of  Rossini's  working  vears, 
should  mako  aspeeial  effort  of  their  own.  So  thought 
Signor  Verdi,  and  he  was  right,  for  more  rea'^ons 
than  one.  In  Rossini,  the  present  makers  of  Italian 
opera  found  a  mine  of  wealth  which,  though  assidu- 
ously worked,  is  very  far  from  being  cxh;uisted. 
Moreover,  Rossini  reflected,  and,  tliough  dead,  still 
reflects,  a  lustre  upon  Italian  composers,  hv  no  means 
rendered  superfluous  by  their  own  essential  bright- 
ness. Naturally,  therefore,  those  who  have  enjnved 
special  benefits  desire  to  make  special  acknowledg- 
ments. The  feeling  is  creditable.  But,  now,  as  to 
tlie  means  of  expression  devised  hv  the  Bussetese 
minstrel.  What  they  are  is  set  forth  in  the  letter 
which  a;>pears  elsewheic-  Signor  Verdi  would  have 
a  mass  written  which  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  embodied  grief  of  himself  and  his  fellows."  So 
anxious  is  he  for  its  preservation,  that  he  suggests  a 
careful  custody  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  certain  des- 
ignated place.  Signor  Verdi's  anxiety  is  uncalled 
for.  because  the  work  in  question,  if  ever  produced, 
will  be  a  precious  curin^iiry.  worthy  of  safe  keeping 
on  its  own  account.  His  Ros^^ini  Mass  will  present 
the  world  with  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  musical 
dove-tailing  on  recoid.  We  Iiavc  heard  of  joint 
woiks  in  literature  and  painting,  hut  never  of  one  in 
music  where  the  colhliomtnirs  are  the  composers  of  a 
nation.  Imagine  Mercadante  Ipadlng  off  the  "Kvrie" 
with  "onlv  a  few  bars  ;"  then  A^erdi  picking  up  the 
theme  and  —  as  he  is  a  vigorous  man — working  on 
fn  the  end  of  the  "Gloria"  Next  imagine— but  we 
look  beyond  Verdi  and  all  is  at  first  sight  a  blank. 
AVe  have  talked  about  "the  composers  of  a  nation," 
they  seem  to  be  only  two,  unless  \vc  include  the  very 
small  peG|ile  whose  unfamiliar  names  are  now  and 
then  met  with  in  connection  with  bubble  operas, 
wliich  come  to  the  surface,  burst,  and  are  no  more 
seen . 

Is  Signor  Verdi  a  wag,  and  his  letter  a  ioke  ?  If 
so,  there  is  excellent,  though  nntlmelv,  U\n  in  the 
proposal  to  consecrate  to  Rossini's  meniorv  and  keep 
with  reverent  care,  a  work  principallv  done  by  no- 
bodies, which,  when  performed,  would  onlv  serve  to 
measure  the  greatness  of  Rossini  by  the  littleness  of 
his  ^successors. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Signor  Verdi  he  not  a  wag, 
and  his  letter  not  a  joke,  we  can  only  suppose  that 
he  wrote  upon  impulse  which  gave  no  chance  of  re- 
liection.  Such  a  monument  to  Rossini,  as  that  he 
proposes — one  necessarily  inartistic  in    the    most    es- 


sential respects — would  do  the  rlend  composer  no 
Iionor,  and  might  well  disimb  his  Elysian  rest.  Let 
us  hope  the  world  has  heard  th«_'  (irst'and  last  of  it. — 
Lond.  Mus.    World. 


Slusir  SJ^J^o^^. 


London. 

ItoVAi,  Italian  ()i-KUA.  The  JVwfS  (Nov.  28), 
after  praising'  Mile.  lima  de  Muraka's  Diiunnli,  an 
well  as  Santlev's  lloel  ami  Cettini's  Corcntm  in  the 
name  opera,  adds : 

No  "short  winter  .season"  ever  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  been  eonducled  with  more  energy  than 
this.  Besides  the  operas  already  noticed,  wo  have 
had  the  Troi'ut'jre,  Ftiiiat,  Xorma,  the  I/iK/iteriftts,  Fi- 
delia. Don  Ginrdjitii,  fjn/la  di  C/iamonni,  and  //  Flwtio 
l\liigiro — all  familiar  features  in  his  now  extensito 
and  well  varied  repertory.  In  FitusI,  as  Mart;herita, 
and  in  Don  (ijoranni,  as  Zerlina,  the  yoiin;^:  Ameri- 
can sin^jer.  Miss  Minnie  Ilanek,  has  made  (.'ood  her 
position  and  fLilIy  maintainerl  the  promise  of  her 
d^lnit  ;  Mile.  Tieijens  has,  as  usual,  been  "Protean," 
cxcellinf,'  alike  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  ope- 
ra ;  the  w-'ll-rememhered  Heir  Formes  was  right 
welcome  as  Leporcllo,  a  character  in  which,  as  our 
musical  readers  will  not  have  fort;otten,  ho  used  to 
be  pecrle-s  ;  Mr.  .Saniley  has  been  of  infinite  service 
in  almost  every  opera  produced  ;  Mile.  Sinico  has 
continued  to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  talent  for  which 
she  has  long  been  famous  ;  ami  Mile,  de  Murska,  by 
her  wonderful  execution  of  the  exceptionally  difficult 
songs  of  the  "Queen  of  Night,"  in  //  Flanio  Magico, 
has  renewed  the  old  enthusiasm.  Signor  Mongini, 
after  singing  lietter  than  he  ever  previously  sang  in 
Kngland,  improvement  in  stylo  being  accompanied 
by  voice  rather  strengthened  than  impaired,  has  left; 
to  fulfil  some  Continental  engagements  ;  and  Mme. 
TrebelliBettini,  whoso  singing  stood  in  no  need  of 
improvement,  lias  also  quitted  London  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  she  is  engaged  for  the  winter. 

//  Fliinto  was  repeated  on  Monday  night ;  f^e  Nozze 
di  Fiqnro  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday; 
//  Ftaiito  was  again  produced  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon ;  and  on  Thursday  night  we  had  Dinorali. 

To-night  //  FInnIn;  and  on  Monday  (last  night  of 
the  seasonj  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Hauck,  whose  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden,  it  appears,  was  at  some  disadvan- 
tage, owing  to  the  high  pitch  of  the  orchestra,  the 
great  English  tenor  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  At/if n'.eum  : 

"I  re.ad  with  great  interest  your  comment  upon 
Miss  M.  Ilauck's  Amina  at  Covent  Garden,  that  'it 
is  high  lime  the  pitcli  of  our  orchestras  should  he 
adapted  to  the  normal  diapason'  used  in  France  and 
Germany.  Your  complaint  is  one  which  I  hare 
sireiuiously  and  repeatedly,  although  in  vain,  up  lo 
the  present,  insisted  upon,  and  I  can  only  tru«t,  now 
that  so  influential  a  paper  in  musical  circles  as  yours 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  that  your  com|>laint  will 
meet  with  greater  attention  than  my  individual  reit- 
eration of  it. 

"Not  only  foreigners  accustomed  to  foreign  orches- 
tras will  he  indebted  to  you  for  thus  protesting 
against,  as  you  most  truly  remark,  'the  human  voice, 
the  most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  being  sacrificed 
to  the  false  brilliancy  attained  hv  perpetiiallv  forcing 
up  the  pitch' — hut  also  English  arti-ts  generally. 
And.  as  you  truly  remark,  the  pitch  in  this  country 
is  a  half  tone  higher  than  that  of  most  fiireigii  orches- 
tras, .and  a  whole  note  higher  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Gbick.' 

"So  strong  is  my  conviction  upon  this  subject,  that 
some  time  back  I  intimated  to  the  committee  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  my  final  decision,  notwith- 
standing grave  reasons  for  my  coming  to  a  contrary 
determination,  not  to  smg  for"  that  Society  so  long  as 
the  pitch  of  the  orchestra  was  maintained  at  its  pres- 
ent height,  and  until  it  was,  as  you  suggest,  'assimi- 
lated to  the  normal  diapason  of  France.'  " 

J.  Sims  Keeves. 

Concerts.— The  Orchestra,  Dec.  5,  furnishes  the 
following  reports  : 

The  last  Crystal  Palace  concert  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : — 

The  Trumpet  Overture,  in  C Jlendelssohn. 

Oratorio,  "Ttie  Hlount  cf  Olives" Reetiioven. 

Variiitioiis  OQ  "God  Preserve  the  Emperor,"  from  the 

Strinff  Quartet  in  C Hnvdn. 

Song  witli  Chorus,  "Nazareth" Gounod. 

S.icreii  Song,  .'The  bpgend  of  the  Crossbill"' Lemmeos. 

Air,  "Be  thou  Fuithful  unto  Death,"  (St.  Paul). 

Mendelssohn. 
Triumphal  March  (N'aaman) Costa. 
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Thoiigli  (■onlainin?  no  nlisoliitc  iiovcUv,  yet  in  the 
"Mount  of  Olives"  ihc  rononrt  at  least  possessed  a 
legitimate  source  of  attraetion  :  an  attiaetion  whicli 
is  .niso  rare.  Proilueed  in  this  country  first  in  1814, 
and  hearrl  from  time  to  time  both  in  town  and 
throughout  the  provinres,  it  has  been  nepleeted  of 
late  for  a  sullirient  lriif,'lli  of  time  to  give  it  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty.  Drnmatiein  a  high  nnrl  in- 
tense degree— too  dramatic  to  suit  Beethoven's  liking, 
as  it  suhse(|iiently  turned  out — it  is  saved  from  the 
profannlion  of  the  seeular  side  of  art  hy  tlie  intuitive 
delicacy  of  Heethoven's  mind:  nevertheless  he  him- 
self confessed  ho  would  have  written  it  in  a  ditVerent 
forni  if  he  had  had  the  task  reset  him.  The  words 
originally  put  into  the  mouih  of  the  Savior  are  now 
hy  conimou  consent  apportioned  to  St.  .John  in  the 
third  person.  ( >f  the  solo  singing  on  .Saturday  very 
favorahl:  mention  may  he  made.  The  solo.s"  were 
given  by  Mme.  Lemniens-Shrrrington,  Mr.  W.  H, 
Cummings  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas;  and  the  mas- 
terly recitatives  were  felicitously  rendereil.  With  a 
better  choir  the  admirable  choruses  would  have  stood 
a  better  chance;  na  it  was  we  were  pleased  to  note 
some  improvement ;  but  there  is  room  for  much  more. 
Connoil's  "Xaz.aretii,"  sung  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the 
"Legend  of  the  Crossbill,"  given  with  advantage  hv 
Mme.  Sherrington,  were  among  the  best  rendcrc<l 
numbers  of  .Snturdav. 

Tlie  last  I\ronday  I'opular  Concert  was  signalized 
by  the  following  programme; — 

ntfpt,  in  F,  Op.  lie, Fchiilirrt. 

Song    -'D.ill.-i  9ua  pure" .^In/Jlrt. 

Sonatn,  in  \  ti:it.  Op.  .'it*,  pianr.forte W'ct.fr. 

Aniiante  ami  Itnudo,  TinloncpUo Molirjuo. 

i"Tlirougli  tile  niglit  niy  eongs  ndjiiro  tlipp. 
Hcliubcrt. 
"nevol.inn" Pi-iHini.inn. 

Qtiartot,  in  C  major,  Op.  54,  No.  1 IIa\(in. 

Si'hubert's  Ottet  has  been  given  before  in  St. 
.Tames's  Hall,  and  created  as  good  an  imfiression  ns 
lieretofore.  The  quintet  of  performers  was  made  up 
by  Ilerr  Stiaus,  whe  rcappe.ired  in  the  part  of  first 
violin  and  was  warmlv  welcomed.  Ilcrr  I'auer  gave 
n  spirited  remlcring  of  Weber's  difficult  sonata  in  A 
flat,  and  Signor  I'iatti  did  e(|ually  well  in  tlie  number 
from  ^^oli(plo's  concerto  arranged  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiments. Mr.  Vernon  Kigby  was  the  vocalist. 
From  flif  satn*\  Drr.  1 2. 

The  Crystal  I'alace  followed  on  Saturd.ay    the  ex- 
ample of  olher  musi<al  bodies  in  devoting  a  perfornt- 
ance  to  the  memory  of  Uossini.      The  jnogramme — 
which  was  headed  with  an  explanation  cm  the  part  of 
Mr.  Manns,  tint  the  want  of  I'omplcteness  in    the  se-  | 
lection  as  a  representation  of  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal composer  was  on  account  of  the  engagements  pre-  | 
viously  maile  with  artists  for  Saturday '.s    concert  .and  ! 
the  reconstruction  of  the  choir — was  executed  ns  fol- 
lows : —  I 

Overturo.  "Tancredi" Rof.sini 

tiMiirli't,  "Snncta  Mnler"  ("Stiiiat  Mat»r') 

.<ir.  "(HijoB  Aninian"  r'^'Jil'.'it  .^late^■*) " 

OviTtur.',  "l,a  Cazra  l.aiira" '< 

Itnnianzi,  ''.Afl.ii^a  al  pii-  li'nn  salirf*'  {"Otelln";.  .  " 

Cpivatina,  "Nnn  piu  nie-^ta'*  {''bft  tN'nerentoIa"). .  " 

livcrtiiTC,  '■<lni:lii'Inio  Ti'Ii"' " 

Ilalli-t  Km,  "(injlicinioTcU" " 

Overture,  •".Seniiraniiitp"' " 

It  containeil  two  numbers  in  addition,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  sung  owing  to  the  illness  of  Air. 
Geoige  Pcrren  and  IIi-d'  Wallenrciter.  Mr.  Perren, 
nevertheless,  though  suHeriug  from  the  efl'ects  of  the 
weather,  did  essay  "Cujus  Animam."  It  will  be  no- 
tired  that  the  disposition  of  the  pieces  in  the  pro- 
gramme, though  losing  the  effect  of  chronological 
se(|uenee,  was  well  calculated  to  nflord  variety  and 
contrast.  Mile.  Scalchi  obtained  a  well-nierite'd  en- 
core in  the  "Non  piii  niesta"  cavatinn,  in  wdiich  her 
beautiful  voice  had  the  happiest  efl'eet  in  executing 
the  florid  passages.  >rile.  liaumeister  sang  the  Wil- 
low song  from  "Olrllo"  with  much  refinement  ;  and 
the  quartet  from  the  "Sliibal"  received  full  justice 
from  all  the  singers.  The  four  overtures  and  the  bal- 
let music  fiom  "  I)'i7//<im  Till"  received  every  atten- 
tion f'roni  Mr.  Manns's  experienced  band. 

The  fidlowing  was  the  selection  given  at  the  last 
Monday  Popular  Concert. 

Septet  in  K  flat,  Op.  'JO Eeetiioven. 

.*one.  ".\ninr  nel  minpenar"  ("Fiavin") Ilandel. 

8onata,  in  C  major.  Op.  fiS.  pianoforte Beetliovpn. 

Sonata,  in  D  major .  for  Violin Corel  li. 

Songs.  ''Itu  Itist  die  Huh."  ■'Norman's  Gesang.'SoIiuliert. 

Quartet,  in  O  minor Haydn. 

The  occasion  was  the  hnndredth  birthday,  and  a 
large  audience  assembled,  attracted  probablv'bv  Beet- 
hoven's splendid  septet  in  I)  flat,  a  work  which  how- 
ever has  been  illustrated  at  these  concerts  a  score  of 
times.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett  made  his  first  appearance 
as  pianist,  choosing  for  performance  that  sonata  of 
Beelhoven's  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein  ami  dat- 
ing from  18t).'!.  The  execution  of  the  young  compos- 
er, easy,  brilliant,  ami  full  of  spirit,  'n-as  extremely 
well  received.     At  times  his  enlhusiasni  betrayed  his 


judgment,  and  the  pace  became  a  scamper,  but  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Barnett  has  the  best  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  both  the  performance  and  its  reception. 
Ttio  instrumentalists — Messrs.  Straus,  H.  Blagrove, 
Piatti,  lieynolds,  Lazarus,  Harper,  and  Wotion  — 
were  in  each  case  in  full  vigor,  whether  the  K  flat 
septet,  Haydn's  light-hearteil  quartet  in  G  minor,  or 
Corelli's  archaic  sonata  was  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
last  was  executed  by  Herr  Straus  in  admirable  fash- 
ion and  skilfully  accomf)anied  by  Mr.  Benedict. 
Mmo.  Sainton-Dolby  sang. 

With  a  little  more  precision  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
ruses the  perfornianceof  BiMinett's  "  ]]''jinan  of'  Sama- 
ria" at  the  National  Choral  Society  on  Wednesday 
woulfi  have  fieen  more  satisfactory.  As  regards  the 
principal  singing,  the  eflorts  of  iSliss  Anna  .Tewell, 
Miss  Lucy  Fraiiklein,  iMessrs.  George  Perren  and 
Lewis  'I'homas  deserve  favorable  mention.  Miss 
Franklcin  olitained  an  encore  after  her  singing,  "O 
Lord,  Thrm  hast  sought  me  out."  Another  his  w'as 
awarded  to  the  uiiaciompanied  quartet,  "find  is  a 
spirit."  A  cou[iIe  of  choruses  from  ".'Ic/s"  and  the 
"I-'Jrst  Walpitri/U  Xi'/I't"  by  Mendelssohn,  followed 
the  cantata,  the  vocalists  being  the  same.  The  hall 
was  full. 

{From  llip  Mualral  Il'on'r/,  /).v.  l'_>.) 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  .Society,  at  I'^.xeter  Hall,  has 
given  a  performance  of  Israrl  in  F','i;}>t,  under  Mr. 
Costa's  direction,  in  which,  ns  never  fails  wh'^n  Han- 
(lel's  choral  masterpiece  is  concerned,  the  choruses 
were  magnificently  sung  tbrouglunit.  The  solo  parts 
— allotted  to  >fme,  RndcrsdorfT.  Miss  Itobertine  Hen- 
ilerson,  Mme.  SnintonDolbv,  Messrs.  \'ernon  Kigbv, 
Santley  and  Foli — were  wiihout  exception  well  siis. 
tained.  The  long  declamatory  duet  for  basses,  "The 
Lord  is  n  man  of  war"  (Messrs.  Santlev  and  Foli), 
was  encored  as  usual,  and  repeated;  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Higbv's  zeahnis 
and  singularly  energetic  delivery  of  the  great  tenor 
air,  "The  enemy  saitl."  Mr.  Ivigbv  however,  wisely 
refrained  from  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  audi- 
ence—satisfied, doubtless,  with  the  honors  he  had 
fairly  earned,  and  anxious  not  to  risk  them  in  a  new 
venture.  The  only  other  encore  was  awarded  to  the 
chorus,  "He  gave  them  hailstones,"  the  cfTect  of 
which  was  overpowering.  This  concert,  like  its 
immediate  precursor  (when  ^fr.  Costa's  Xaaman  was 
the  oratorio),  was  honored  fiv  the  presence  of  the 
Crown  I'rince  and  Princess  of  Prussia. 

.Siill  more  interesting,  as  may  be  easily  understood, 
was  the  most  recent  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society — a  concert  "/;j  lucmoriain,*'  to  the  honor  of 
the  late  llossini,  the  greatest  of  Italian  coniftosers' 
The  prctgramme  was  fully  worth  the  occasion.  Han- 
del's "Deail  March"  was  first  ]dayed.  during 
wliich  tho  audience,  as  well  as  tlic  niember.s  of 
the  chorus,  rose  and  remained  standing.  This  was 
followed  hy  the  late  composer's  Stahat  Malrr  •  and 
tlie  wliole  concluded  with  Mozart's  Rrquiem.  In 
both  pieces  the  leading  singers  were  Mmes.  Ruders- 
dorfVand  Sainton-Dolby.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and 
Signor  Tagliafico.  Criticism  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances  would  bo  out  of  place  ;  but  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  all  engaged — solo,  singers, 
chorus,  orchestral  plavers,  and  conductor  (Mr.  Costa) 
did  their  best,  and  that  the  performance,  on  the  whole, 
was  one  of"  rare  excellence.  There  was  little  applause, 
and  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  have  been  better 
had  there  been  none — an  impression  which,  it  innst 
be  admitted,  seemed  very  generally  to  prevail.  Most 
of  the  singers  were  in  mourning,  or  semi-mo?irning, 
and  a  fine  bust  of  the  great  composer  (from  M.  Dan. 
tan.  jun.)  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  front  of  the 
orchestra,  just  beneath  the  platform  ■where  the  conduc- 
tor stood.  The  entire  aflair  was  as  solemn  and  im- 
pressive as  could  have  been  desired  by  the  most  ar- 
dent worshipper  of  Rossini's  genius,  and  the  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

Desmond  Henrt  Rvan.  Tho  Editor  of  the 
Mn^icnJ  IForW  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  friend 
and  principal  assistant  ; 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
tlie  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  contributors  to 
this  journal.  After  a  long  and  trying  illness,  Mr. 
Desmond  Ryan  died,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th 
inst  ,  at  his  residence,  2\ ,  Tavistock  Koad,  Hvile 
Park  Gardens.  Mr.  Bvan  first  wrote  for  the  ^hniioil 
IPorW  in  1844.  In  ISIfi  he  became  its  sub-editor, 
and  held  that  post  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  Those  who  knew  him  liest  arc  of  course 
best  able  to  estimate  his  worth  ;  and  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  not  merely  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  zeal- 
ous and  inv.aluahle  co-laborer,  but  of  a  friend  in  the 
truest  and  dearest  acceptation  of  the  word.        j.w.d. 

Leipzig. 

The  in.sto'H  Musiral  Review  (Indianapolis)  has 
tho  following  letter,  dated  Leipzig,  Nov.    19.  1S6S, 


which  sums  up  the  concert  season  to  that  date.  (We 
hear  various  opinions,  however,  about  the  creative 
talent  of  Ma.x  Bruch)  : 

At  the  third  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Get.  22.1,  the 
glorious  Leonora  overture,  (No.  .'!,)  hy  Beethoven, 
anil  a  new  symphony  hy  .Max  Bruch,  ((.'p.  2.3.)  were 
the  orchestral  selections,  and  both  were  played  with 
splendid  fire  and  precision.  The  symphony  was  per- 
formcil  under  the  personal  direction  of  its  t'alented 
composer,  who  studied  under  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and 
is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  rising  German  musicians. 
It  is  full  of  earnest  thought,  and  its  fine  musical 
ideas,  which  are  well  expressed  and  admirably  treat- 
ed, are  presented  with  solid  and  lu'iUiant  instrumen- 
tation. Max  Bruch  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  (born  in  Cidogne,  January  0,  18.'38,)  and  his 
great  talent  and  energy  promise  noble  artistic  achieve- 
ments. 

The  soloists  of  the  occasion  were  Joseph  Joa'him 
and  wile.  The  former  played  the  recitative,  andante 
and  allegro  movements,  from  Spohr's  sixth  violin 
concerto,  and  an  arlagio  and  fugue  in  C  major,  by 
Bach.  In  both  compositions  he  pl.ayed  with  won- 
derful tone  and  sentiment,  and  called  forth  hearty 
aytplause  from  the  delighted  audience.  Frau  -loa- 
chim  was  equally  successful  in  her  interpretation  of 
an  aria  from  Fitjaro's  Ilnrlizeil,  by  Mozart,  and  two 
beautiful  songs  :  (a)  Mainacht,  by  Brahms,  (b)  Die 
IJiifif,  by  R.  Schumann. 

The  first  Kuterpe  concert  was  given  October  27tli, 
and  the  evening's  programme  opened  with  a  splendid 
perf'>rmance  of  Weber's  fiery  overture  to  Fitri/autlie. 
This  was  the  only  satisfactory  orchestral  perfortnanco 
of  the  evening,  however,  for  the  remaining  works  — 
introductions  to  "'Frisian  and  IsohU,"  and  "'I>ie 
MeislenUnr^er"  by  Wagner,  were  [dayed  in  a  most 
tantalizing  manner.  Fiiiulein  (Icrl,  from  Coburg, 
sang  a  difficult  aria  from  "Roberto,"  ami  an  aria 
from  .'Vnibroise  Thomas's  ojiera,  ".Mignon,"  with 
consiilcrable  brilliancy  of  execution  and  intelligence. 
The  air  from  "Mignon"  is  simple  c-ircus  music. 

In  broad  contrast  to  the  last  mentioned  aria,  stood 
the  violin  selections  of  Louis  Strauss,  from  London, 
who  idaved  the  groat  concerto  by  Beethoven,  and  tho 
adagio  from  Spohr'.s  ninth  violin  concerto,  with  a 
beauty  of  tone,  solidity  and  smoothness  of  execution, 
and  musician-like  conception  and  interpretation  which 
could  only  be  excelled  by  Joachim. 

On  tbo'2yth  inst.  tlie  fourth  Gewandhaus  Con(;ert 
brought  Beethoven's  festival  overture  (Op.  124),  and 
the  "Reformation  symphony."  by  Mendelssohn,  to 
performance.  Through  the  acoustical  superiority 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Hall,  the  latter  work  gained  even 
more  friends  than  upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  per- 
formance in  the  Leipzig  Opera  House.  last  .Tune.  The 
scherzo  and  finale  remain  tho  f  ivorite  movements. 

Herr  Carl  Wallenrciter,  from  Stuttgart,  sang  an 
aria  from  an  Easter  cantata,  "The  Kesurrection  of 
Lazarus,"  by  Fzanz  Schubert,  and  songs  by  Scarlatti, 
.Moscheles  and  Scliiimann.  His  voice  is  pleasant, 
but  not  powerful,  and  he  sings  in  a  very  tasteful,  ap- 
preciative manner.  FrI..Ioel,  from  Vienna,  played  a 
seldom-lieard  concerto,  in  E  flat,  by  Weber,  and  solo 
pieces  by  Mosidieles,  (.'hopin  and  "Mendelssohn.  She 
lias  line  execution  and  virtuoso  talent,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  flattering  reception  in  the  Gewand- 
haus will  incite  her  to  further  artistic  exertions. 

The  fifth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  November  .'ith,  of- 
fered a  programme  in  commemoration  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartlioldy,  who  died  in  Leipzig,  November 
4,  1847.  The  lir.st  part  of  the  programme  was  devot- 
ed to  com|>ositions  liy  the  great  master,  and  included 
a  hymn  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus  ;  overture  to  the 
"Beautiful  Melusine,"  and  three  numbers  from  the 
unfinished  "Lorely  ;"  (a)  Vintagers' chorus,  for  male 
voices,  (b)  Ave  ^iaria  for  soprano-solo  and  female 
chorus,  'cj  finale  for  soprano-solo,  chorus  and  grand 
orchestra. 

Frau  Pesclika  Eeutner,  from  the  Leipzig  Opera 
House,  sang  the  splendid  soprano-solos  as  only  a 
true  artist  could,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
so  full,  and  so  admirably  disciplined,  that  the  per- 
formance fairly  electiified  the  audience.  'J'he  Heroic 
symphony,  bv  Beethoven,  with  its  sublime  funeral 
rnarcli,  formed  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  de- 
lightful concert. 

(Jn  the  following  evening,  the  first  soiree  of  cham- 
ber music  took  place  in  the  Gc^yandhalls  Hall,  Con- 
certmaster  David.  E.  Rijntgen,  F.  Hermann  and  E. 
Hegar  pl.'iying  the  string  insirumenis,  and  the  pianist. 
Saint  Saens,  from  Paris,  as  guest.  The  evening  per- 
formance included  Sehiimtinn's  string  quartet  in  A, 
No.  3,  and  one  by  F.  Scliubert  in  D  minor  (posthum- 
ous), both  of  wliich  were  splendidly  played  ;  a  trio 
for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello,  (Op.  IS),  by 
Saint  Saens,  and  Mendelssohu's  Op.  28,  Fantasie, 
for  piano  solo.  The  trio  is  a  genial,  interesting  and 
artistically  developed  composition,  which  displays 
each   instrument — and  especially  the  pianoforte— to 
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fine  ailvnntngo,  Init,  wliilo.  it  is  iileiising  to  an  imillciu'e, 
ami  a  f^ialcfiil  lask  fur  artists,  it  is  not  a  conipositinn 
caji'ulaleii  to  civalo  lastiiijj  iinprossions,  and  llio 
pleasuro  dorivcd  from  listeniii}^  to  it  is  nterely  tran- 
sient. Saint  Sacns'  spleniJiil  virtuosity  found  full 
play  in  the  last  movement  of  tlie  fantasio  (as  well  as 
in  tlio  trio),  for  altlion[;li  lie  took  it  in  sneh  rapid 
tempo  that  tlie  themalie  fiLjurc  was  not  elearly  atid 
perleelly  defiruMl  throll^iiout,  it  was,  notwitlislandint;, 
n  v(M'y  interestiujj;  lest  of  streiii^tli,  veloeily  and  ile\i- 
[)ility  of  (iiif^er. 

At  tlio  second  Euterj)e  Ooneerl,  November  lOth,  a 
very  p^ooil  performance  of  liectiiovcn's  heautifnl  F- 
niajor  symphony  opened  the  pro;;ramme.  A  youn^ 
conservatorist,  (jcortxe  Hentsch<d,  from  llreslaii, 
san^  an  aria  from  Mendelssohn's  "St  I*aul,"  and 
two  beautiful  son^s,  "Ftiihlinp:s^laube,"  hy  Schu- 
bert, and  "Im  Friihlinn;,"  by  Fesca,  in  fine  style. 
lie  is  the  fortunate  posses.sor  of  an  excellent  baritone 
voice  of  fine  tpi.-ilitv,  power  and  comi>ass,  and  if  his 
deciiled  talent  is  ai'companied  by  etjnal  enerfjjy  and 
perseverance,  he  will  make  a  tine  artist.  The  trreat 
feature  of  tlie  evening,  however,  was  the  pianoftn'te 
playing  of  Friiulein  Anna  Mehlic,  who  played  Schu- 
mann's A-minor  couecrto,  for  piatm  and  orcbestia, 
and  three  transcriptions,  by  Franz  Liszt ;  (a)  G- 
minor    prelude    and  fnixuc,  from    T5aeh  (manuscript) 

(b)  .^o/VC's  </c  ]'iniii'r   (A   minor),  from  F.  Schubert, 

(c)  La  Cainptiiii'/lii,  from  Pa^auini.  Fiiiiilein  IMeli- 
li;;  was  liorn  in  Stuttgart,  in  1848,  and  received  her 
niusical  education  and  instruction  under  the  especial 
care  of  l*i'ofessor  I'ruekner,  of  the  Stutttrart  Cotrser- 
vatorium.  She  maile  her  first  concert  tour  in  186.^, 
visitinjx  T>eip7jg,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc.,  and  at  the 
early  a^^e  of  seventeen  created  a  rare  furor  by  her 
superl)  pnmism.  Since  then  she  has  been  almost 
constantly  cn!.rat;ed  in  artistic  tours,  and  her  popular- 
ity among  critics  and  ]uiblic  seems  constantly  in- 
creasing. Her  tone  is  pure  and  musical,  her  touch 
combines  feminine  delicacy  and  fairly  masculine 
energy,  and  her  strength  and  flexibility  of  wrist  and 
finger  are  surprising.  In  the  beautiful  concerto  and 
the  difficult  solo  pieces,  she  displayed  fine  artistic 
conception  and  intelligence,  and  she  received  hearty 
and  merited  apitlause  after  each  appearance. 

The  concert  closed  with  a  very  good  performance 
of  a  dillicult  and  ambitions  overture  fx)r  grand  or- 
chestra, hy  Carl  Goldmark.  The  brilliant  instrumen- 
tation that  alternated  between  the  grand  and  the 
bombastic,  was  the  best  feature  of  the  work,  wbicJi  is 
written  in  a  highly  tragic  mood,  and  ilisplays  too 
earnest  study  of  the  compositions  of  Wagner. 

The  sixth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  November  12th, 
oilered  the  fine  Suite  in  canon-form  for  siring  orches- 
tra, by  J.  Grimm,  and  Schumann's  grand  C-major 
symphony.  Herr  G.  Besekirsky.  from  Moscow, 
jilayed  a  dillicult  concerto  by  Paganini,  and  an 
original  polonaise  for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  tone 
is  pure,  and  he  plays  with  brilliant  execution,  and 
aUhough  he  is  tiot  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
his  playing  is  refined  and  tasteful,  and  he  is  always 
a  welcome  guest.  Frl.  Forster,  from  Munich,  sang 
an  aria  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  and  one  from 
Sponiini's  ^'esllllill,  in  pleasing  style. 

Carl  Tausig  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  on  the  evening  of  the  14tb  inst.,  with 
the  following  programme:  (1)  Senate,  Op.  101, 
Beethoven  ;  (2)  Prelude,  fugue  and  allegro,  in  E  flat, 
J.  S.  Bach;  Toccate,  Op.  7,  Schumann;  (3)  Dm-tds- 
hiwdleilinize,  sixteen  characteristic  pieces,  Op.  6, 
Schumann  ;  (4)  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  2  ;  Etude, 
Op.  25,  No.  6,  and  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  Chopin  ;{.=>) 
lihapsodie  Espiiijnole,  Folies  d'Espatjiie,  Jota  Arago- 
iit'sa,  F.  Liszt. 

The  long  and  difficult  programme  was  played  fi'om 
memory,  with  unfailing  inspiration,  and  all  of  the 
wonderful  virtuosity  for  which  Tausig  is  so  famous, 
and  instead  of  being  wearied  by  such  a.  series  of 
liianoforte  solos,  the  audience  endeavored — though 
in  vain — by  repeated  encores,  to  gain  additional 
numbers 

The  last  musical  event  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
was  the  second  soiree  of  chamber  music,  which  was 
given  on  the  17th  inst.,  before  a  crowdeil  auditorium. 
Haydn's  D  major  quartet,  (playeil  by  Ri.intgen,  Hau- 
bold,  Hermann  and  Hegar  ;)  Sonate  for  flute  (with 
piano  accompaniament.)  Duo  for  violin  and  viola, 
Oi).  2.'),  No.  1,  (Kuntgenand  Conccrtmaster  Pavid,) 
and  Quintet  in  C  major,  by  Beethoven,  (David  play- 
in"  first  viola,)  constituted  the  programme,  which 
was  admirably  performed  throughout.  Herr  Kont- 
gen  sustained  the  first  violin  parts  this  evening,  with 
greater  security  of  intonation  than  the  usual  leader, 
David  ;  but  while  his  phrasing  and  conception  were 
likewise  thoroughly  excellent,  we  missed  the  breadth 
and  nobleness  of  David's  tone,  and  we  trust  the 
change  is  but  a  temporary  one.  a.  e.  p. 

At  the  third  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  the 
orchestra  performed  the  overture  to    Guillaume  Tell, 


liossini,  and  "Lrs  Prfluihx,"  Liszt.  Herr  Heek- 
mann  disjilaveil  his  talent  as  an  executant  to  advan- 
tage in  Brnch's  Violin  Concerto,  as  well  as  in  Bach's 
I'ndudo  and  Fugue,  G  minor.  Mile.  Scherbel,  from 
Breslau,  sang  the  cavntina,  "(JlcM-klein  im  Tlialc" 
from  Weber's  Kuri/initlir,  and  three  songs,  bv  Tau- 
bert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Hcnschel. — Auber's  Premier 
Jnnr  de  Uojdirnr  has  provcil  highly  successful,  and 
become  a  regular  stock  piece. — T^r.  Franz  Brendtd 
died  here  on  the  2.5111  ult.,  aged  liftv-sevcn.  He  held 
the  post  of  I'rofcssor  of  Musical  History  in  the  Con- 
servatory. He  was  known  cbicllv  as  author  of  his 
(t'esriurlite  drr  ]\fnsik  and  A/nxik  des  Geqemimri,  and 
as  editor  of  the  Nriic  Z<!tf.chrift  far  Musik,  founded 
by  Robert  Schumann. 
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Tlie  fonrtli  Symphony  Concert  came  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Deo.  24,  which  was  Christmas 
Eve.  Accordingly  the  programme,  of  which  the 
idea  liad  been  simply  to  present  a  historical  suc- 
cession of  four  great  masters  of  orchestral  com- 
position, was  by  an  after-thought  further  enrich- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  a  couple  of  Arias  from 
Bach  immediately  before  the  closing  fairy  Over- 
ture, whereby  the  tone  of  the  concert  modulated 
into  the  religious  feelings  and  associations  and  the 
golden  childlike  fancies  of  the  holy,  happy  sea- 
son. 

Symphony,  in  B  flat  [N'o.  8,  Ed.  of  Brcitkopf  and  11  irtel]. 

ITaydn. 
Adagio,  AlIpRro  — Adagio  Oantabile. — ^linuet. — Presto. 

Concerto,  in  E  flat,  for  two  Pianos Mozart. 

Cadenzas  bv  Mosclieles. 
B.  J.  Lang  and  .T.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Second  Symphony,  in  D Beethoven. 

Adae:io.  Allegro  con  brio. — Larghetto. — Scherzo. — Finale. 

a.  Cradle  Song,  from  tlie  Christmas  Oratorio Bach. 

"Slumber,  mv  darling.  Oil  sweet  be  thy  rest ! 
Darkneps  .sball  flee  from  us  all  with  Thy  waking  !'' 

b.  Air,  "Mein  giaiibigea  Ilsrze,  frohlocke,  sing,'  scherfe," 

&c Bach. 

"My  heart  ever  faithful. 
Sing  praises,  be  joyful," 
Mrs   C.  A.  Barry. 
Overture  to  "A  Mid.summer  Night's  Dream. "Mendels.?ohn. 

The  Haydn  Symphony — not  the  more  familiar 
one  in  the  same  key  which  was  played  in  the 
first  season  of  these  concerts,  but  another  which 
we  think  never  was  played  before  in  Boston — 
proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  In- 
deed it  is  one  of  the  very  best  he  wrote,  both  in 
felicity  of  ideas  and  exquisite  employment  of  all 
the  individualities  and  combinations  of  the  or- 
chestra in  their  development  and  treatment.  In 
some  respects  it  seems  even  to  go  beyond  Ilaydn, 
here  and  there  suggesting  Beethoven.  The  mod- 
ern stamp  of  some  of  its  phrases  ;  the  boldness  of 
the  surprises;  the  sudden  and  yet  happy  changes 
of  key ;  and  the  (more  than  usual  with  him)  re- 
flective, closely  inwrought  texture,  especially  of 
the  first  movement  and  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Adagio,  yet  without  any  forfeiture  of  the  cheer- 
ful Haydn  naivete,  bring  him  as  it  were  farther 
down  into  our  more  thoughtful  and  self-conscious 
age.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  is  delightful  mu- 
sic, and  in  it  Father  Ilaydn  fairly  escapes  the 
charge  of  sameness,  which  is  the  only  plea  that 
can  be  rsised  against  hearing  him  continually. 
Anything  more  fresh  and  natural,  and  yet  more 
subtly  iuterwoven  than  the  first  Allegro  (whose 
leading  motive  has  first  been  presented  in  the 
minor  in  notes  of  double  length,  for  a  few  bars, 
by  way  of  solemn  introduction)  we  may  hardly 
find.  The  Adagio  opens  in  a  deep,  tranquil 
church-like  manner,  a  prayerful  melody,  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  stormy  fort  i.ssimo  of  great  majesty 
and  breadth,   which    subsiding,   the   melody  re- 


turns, in  the  same  key,  just  as  before,  only  with 
an  organ  like  figurative  bass  descending  by  delib- 
erate diatonic  steps.  A  second  variation,  tlie 
bass  this  lime  in  quicker  steps  ascending,  follow- 
ed by  a  brief  re.sti;H(' of  the  wliole  (a  coujile  of 
bars  of  slretln  gathering  up  all  the  characteristic 
phrases  in  a  breath, — two  more  bars  reproducing 
the  fortissimo,  two  more  the  original  Iheme) 
brings  the  lovely  strain  to  a  elo.se. — The  Minuet 
and  Trio  are  of  the  happiest,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  ZicitRAiix  preserving  the  native  moder- 
ate tempo  of  those  movements  with  due  fondness. 
The  Presto  Finale  is  all  play,  of  the  most  life- 
some,  graceful,  fascinating  character.  A  plenty 
of  Christmas  frolic  there!  Only  the  playfellows 
are  all  fairy  rogues  and  full  of  genius.  How  charm- 
ingly the  various  instruments  ran  out  and  in, 
each  in  its  turn  now  shining  in  full  light,  now 
slipping  into  the  shade!  How  magical  the 
changed  key  and  color  of  the  scene  after  two  or 
three  full  pauses  !  And  how  admirably  it  was 
all  played,  with  fine  outline  and  precision  !  The 
strings  showed  the  benefit  of  special  drill,  and  it 
was  good  to  have  the  Quintet  Club  back  raising 
their  number  to  the  full  complement  again. 

The  Mozart  Concerto  could  hardly  be  called  a 
representative  work  in  the  full  sense  that  the 
other  three  selections  were ;  but  it  has  the  char- 
acteristic charm  of  his  instrumentation ;  that 
warm  and  tender  coloring,  that  balmy  summer 
atmosphere  which  all  his  orchestral  creations 
breathe  ;  while  the  principal  part,  so  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  pianos,  is  full  of  fluent 
grace  and  beauty.  The  ideas  are  not  great,  to 
be  sure ;  they  only  show  the  invariably  musical 
and  graceful  every  day  life  and  habit  of  a  man 
all  music,  and  a  consummate  master  of  his  art. 
The  first  movement  is  decidedly  interesting ; 
the  last  two  sound  tame  and  old-fashioned;  yet 
it  was  well  to  hear  the  whole.  Messrs.  Laxg 
and  Paricer  (they  played  it  for  the  first  time 
last  year)  were  altogether  happy  in  the  render- 
ing of  it ;  all  was  neat,  clear,  fluent,  even,  and 
the  phrases  were  answered  from  one  piano  to  the 
other  with  excellent  precision.  It  was  an  artis- 
tic performance  ;  and,  simple  as  the  music  seems, 
it  requires  artists  to  do  it  justice.  The  first  ca- 
denza by  Moscheles  is  difficult  and  interesting, 
save  that  it  is  too  long.  The  piece  was  evident- 
ly much  enjoyed. 

The  old  familiar  second  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, which  because  of  its  familiarity  had  not  en- 
tered into  these  programmes  before,  is  the  one  in 
which  Beethoven  is  the  most  immediately  related 
to  IMozart  and  Haydn.  (By  the  way,  we  have 
forgotten  to  remark,  that  in  historical  sequence 
really  that  Mozart  Concerto  is  an  older  wo.^k 
and  of  an  earlier  style  than  the  Symphonj-  of 
Haydn,  who  outlived  Mozart  and  whose  twelve 
"Saloman  Symphonies,"  of  which  this  is  one,  were 
written  in  his  later  days.  Historically,  in  this 
case,  the  order  should  have  been  :  Mozart,Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  ;  but  the  sesthetic  bal- 
ance of  a  programme  required  it  otherwise). 
While  the  Symphony  in  D  shows  the  influence 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  it  is  yet  full  of  a  vigorous 
new  element,  which  is  the  individuality,  the  ge- 
nius of  Beethoven  and  no  other.  Here  are  grand- 
er thoughts  and  loftier  aspiration,  nobler  depth 
and  earnestness  of  motive;  a  Promethean  fire 
thrills  along  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  it ; — and 
yet  it  does  not  count  among  the  greatest  of  Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies;  it  was   a  wonderfully  long 
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striilc,  as  to  ori;,'ina1ily  ami  siistai noil  power,  from 
this  to  tlie  Eroira  we  heard  the  other  day  !  One 
pif't  however,  in  which  Beethoven  is  unsurpassa- 
ble, is  obvious  oven  here  :  the  sure  instinet  b 
whiuli  he  eombiiies  his  instruments  so  as  to  brinS 
out  their  best  collective  sound,  the  freest,  fullest, 
richest  sonority,  a  sound  that  is  always  all  alive, 
awakeninp;  to  sense  and  soul.  This  time  the 
■work  was  admirably  played,  and  all  seemed  to 
listen  with  intent  satisfaction  to  the  broad,  majes- 
tic introduction,  and  the  impetuous  Allcpro  with 
its  buoyant.  Spring-like  episodical  theme  ;  to  the 
lonj;,  yet  ever  beautiful  Larjrhetto,  full  of  conse- 
cration, as  before  a  weddin;;  feast ;  to  the  pasto- 
ral frolic  of  the  Scherzo  and  Trio,  and  to  the 
fiery,  swift  Finale. 

The  "Craille.  Song"  from  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  {Wt'iMniichts-CiinlnIa)  had  only  been 
suniX  liL're  in  small  chamber  concerts  before,  to 
piano  accompaniment  arranged  by  Robert  Franz, 
never  as  now  with  Bach's  own  instrumentation: 
that  is,  the  string  ipiartet  of  the  orchestra,  the 
(lute,  and  the  pairs  of  old  instruments  now  ;jone 
out  of  use  (ohitl  (/'  amon',  anil  nlmi  di  fan-in)  rep- 
resented by  clarinets  and  bassoon.  It  is  a  lovely 
pastoral  sort  of  strain,  the  melody  so  innocent  and 
childlike,  and  (rcsh  as  if  composed  to-day.  ]Mrs. 
Baiiuy  sang  it  with  true  simplicity  and  feeling; 
only  the  prolonged  note  (middle  (J)  with  which 
the  voice  begins  did  not  stand  out  audibly  enough 
against  the  instrumrnf^.  It  (piid'  won  the  hearts 
of  most  listeners  and,  nilh  the  icjoicing  .\ir  which 
was  equally  successful,  though  it  had  to  be  sung 
in  too  low  a  key  for  its  full  briglitiiess,  and  with 
omission  of  the  \io\\ni>Mi!i;/rilo,  (Mr.  Parkiir  fur- 
nishing the  solo  accompaniment  on  the  piano), 
and  the  FairyOverture  f  )r  a  conclusion, answering 
for  a  midwinter  Christmas  dream  as  well  as  loi-  a 
Miilsummer  Night's — and  played  with  liner  di-li- 
cacy  (at  least  m  the  string  parts)  than  ever  be- 
fore by  a  Boston  orchestra,  it  was  accepted  (by 
thos(^  who  could  remain  so  long)  as  a  fit  iirelude 
to  their  Christinas  Kve. 

The  concert  exceeded  the  orllioilox  lenglh  by 
nearly  half  an  hour  ;  yet  wi' have  heard  no  cum- 
plaint  ;  many  liad  to  go  away,  as  some  were  kept 
awav,  with  home  feslivilics  prepaiiiig  ;  yet  those 
who  left  the  Hall  during  the  music  did  .so  reluc- 
tantly, lingeringly,  in  away  that  does  not  so  nundi 
disturb  others.  There  could  be  no  more  gratify- 
in;;  evidence  that  that  large  audience  loves  <j()od 


The  Christmas  Oratorios. 

Tlic  iininial  peif'iiiinnncc  of  "Tlie  Messiah"  by  the 
Ilaiulel  ami  II.TViln  Suricly  crowded  tlie  Music  Hall, 
US  usu:il,  to  its  utniosi  eapnrity.  There  i~  no  wear- 
out  to  the  ]iopnIar  iuteit*>t  in  tills  ;:ieat  reli^ioiH  work. 
<>n  tiie  other  hand,  the  cliorns  seats  were  not  as  tail 
as  usual,  and  the  orclie.-tra  (owing  to  theatre  engage- 
ments on  a  Saturday  evening)  was  somewhat  shrunk- 
en from  iis  lair  proportions,  and  in  the  ease  nf  certain 
instruments,  as  the  bassoons,  the  usual  best  players 
were  replaced  by  others.  The  aecompaniinents,  as 
has  been  too  often  the  case  of  bate,  were  careless  here 
and  there,  or  ovcr-Iond  and  coarse, — sometimes  out 
of  tune;  but  tills  mny  be  in  large  part  duo  to  tlio 
hl;;h  l>lteh  of  the  organ, — a  kind  of  mountain  air 
which  our  lliites,  oboes,  &c.,  have  not  been  aceustom- 
eii  to  l)reathe.  Most  of  the  choruses  went  well  ;  the 
great  ones,  like  tlio  "Hallelujah,"  t!ie  "WoinSerful," 
v^c,  superblv,  although  wc  felt  sometimes  the  want 
of  volume.  There  are  n  few  tangled  and  ealehy  ones, 
though  fortunately  brief,  like  "Let  all  the  angels," 
"Let    us    break    their    bonds     asunder,"    am!    the 


"Amen,"  in  which  many  of  the  voices  never  do  assert 
themselves  with  sure  and  positive  precision.  The 
singers /torn  best,  and  jiut  their  minds  more  into 
music  which  is  newer  to  them  and  in  which  they  do 
not  run  in  grooves  of  life-long  habit;  the  way  they 
learned  Elijah,  and  still  more  bt.  Paul,  is  proof  of 
this.  We  were  glad  to  have  the  beautiful  chorus, 
"And  with  his  stripes"  restored.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  important  omissions  in  the  last  part,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  great  lonsth  ot  the  Oratorio, ^for 
Mr.  ZERitxiiN,  wisely,  took  some  movements  in  .1 
more  moderate  tempo  than  hitherto. 

The  solo  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly 
satisfactory.  At  least  all  was  done  in  the  riglit  spirit 
and  with  taste  and  understanding.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  in  the  contralto  airs  surpassed  herself 
Her  tones  were  never  richer,  sweeter,  or  more  charged 
with  real  soul  and  feeling.  There  was  no  false  pathos, 
no  overdone  expression,  but  all  was  simple,  chaste 
and  noble  ;  the  delivery  of  the  voice,  the  phrasing, 
the  linht  and  shade,  the  whole  execution,  attesting 
the  sincere,  ripe  artist.  Very  interesting  too,  and 
ci|ually  sincere  and  genuine  and  sympathetic,  were 
the  soprano  \oivb  and  singing  of  Mi-is  Ansa  S. 
WiiiTTEX.  It  was  her  first  appearaiK'e  in  oratorio, 
and  not  without  some  sllfiht  faltering  of  timidity  in 
the  lieginning  ;  but  as  she  went  on  she  won  upon  her 
audience,  and  we  must  say  the  beauty  and  spirituali- 
ty of  the  music  suffered  little  in  her  rendering-,  whieh 
confirmed  the  jiromisc  of  her  first  public  effort  in  a 
Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  James  Whitney's  voice  bcrrayeil  itself  into 
too  much  Imniilo  in  the  opening  tenor  solo  :  "Com- 
fort ye,"  and  elsewhere  lacked  the  weiglit  that  is 
desirable.  But  his  tones  are  sweet  and  STmpathetic, 
and  there  is  feeling  and  refinement  always  In  his 
singing.  The  most  pathetic  portion  :  "Thy  rebuke" 
and  "Behold  and  sec,"  were  his  mo«t  successful,  and 
indeeil  really  effective  efibrts.  Mr.  .loiix  F.  Wixcii, 
with  a  rich  and  musical  bass  voice,  intelligent  deliv- 
ery, and  remarkalily  even  fluency  in  the  roulade  pas- 
sa^'CS,  filled  his  part  very  acceptably. 

Sunday  evening,'  broui;ht  a  smaller  crowd  of  hearers, 
but  crowded  chorus  seats,  and  orchestra  raised  to  the 
full  complement  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  to  one  of 
the  ffrandest  perfurmanccs  we  have  yet  had  of  the 
Elijah.  Nearlv  idl  the  choruses,  double  quartets. 
Sec,  went  rernarkablv  well,  and  there  was  great  im- 
]irovement  in  the  instrumental  setting  of  the  vocal 
gems.  Miss  Biiti.i.ii'i'S  ai;ain  lent  her  noble  voice 
and  talent  In  the  contralto  airs,  and  rarely  have  we 
heard  "O  rest  in  tlie  Lord"  sung  with  more  heartfelt 
beauty,  or  the  dramatic  part  of  the  Queen,  with 
chorus,  made  so  effective. 

The  principal  soprano  parts  were  taken  by  Miss 
ITorsTox,  and  the  occasion  derived  special  interest 
from  the  knowledsc  that  it  was  to  be  her  last  public 
elTort  as  a  singer  before  retiiins  into  private  life. 
The  beauty,  lirillianey  and  fervor  with  which  she 
sang  enhanced  the  feelin;;  of  the  loss  she  will  be.  In 
"Hear  ye,  Israel,"  in  the  au.;ust  "Holy,  holy."  in 
the  "Angel  Trio,"  &c.,  her  tones  soareil  silver  clear 
and  [lenctraiing,  and  seldom  has  she  shown  so  Ijold  a 
certaiiitv  of  nulliuo  tlirough  a  whole  performance. 
She  sang  as  if  she  loved  it,  and  fain  would  not  leave 
It. 

The  smaller  soprano  parts — the  Boy  looking  out 
for  rain,  and  in  the  concerted  pieces — were  taken  by 
Mrs.  I).  C.  Halt.,  wdio  proved  herself  tiie  possessor 
of  .so  beautiful  and  true  a  voice,  so  tcdiing,  and  who 
delivCied  it  so  well,  that  one  wondered  why  she  never 
has  been  called  upon  bei'ore  in  this  wav.  The 
"Angel  Trio"  was  admirably  sung  by  the  three 
ladies,  and  of  course  encoreil.  Mr.  l{i:ri()i,pn.SEN' 
came  back  to  his  old  part  of  the  Prophet,  which  he 
alwavs  made  eU'ective,  and  this  time  more  so  than 
ever.'  He  was  in  enpital  voice,  has  t!ie  art  of  givinij 
out  his  tones  with  a  frank,  easy,  full  vil)ration,  and 
renders  the  niiisie  in  a  tasteful,  carefully  considerel 
inaiiner.  A  few  traits  of  foreign  jiionunciation  are 
still  perreplilde.  Mr.  Whitney  in  "If  with  all 
your  iieaits,"  but  more  parlieularly  In  "Then  shall 
the  ri'ditLOUS  shine,"  reached,  it   seemed    to    us,  his 


best  mark  thus  fir ;  the  last  air  he  sang  with  some 
commanding  power  in  addition  to  his  usual  good 
qualities. 

|!Iiistt;iI  Corrtsponkuce. 

New  York,  Dec  2S.— On  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  the 
Hess  cliildren  gave  a  matinee  at  Stcinway  Mall  and 
were  assisted  hy  F.  Bcr^ner  ('cello)  Mine.  Gazzani^a 
and  Julius  Hess  (violin).  The  programme  was  a 
sliort  one  and  inc]u<]ed  the  1st  movement  from  one 
of  Mozart's  strinrr  (jnartets.  In  it  these  talented 
children  appeared  to  better  advantajre  thnn  in  any 
other  selection.  Mi^s  Joanna — in  particular — was 
very  accurate  a-^  rc;:ards  time,  and  she  also  exhihitcd 
some  taste  and  an  attempt  at  shadin*r.  I  must  repeat 
my  o[Mriion  that  it  is  unwise  to  hrin-^  protliqifs  hcfore 
the  public  :  such  a  course — in  most  cases — does  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  advancement  of  the  innocent 
victims,  while  the  performance  itself  js  pioduciive  of 
hut  little  pleasure  lo  tlic  public 

On  Saturday  cvenin*^  Mr>  K*^inptnii  had  a  "Tes- 
timonial Concert"  in  Irvint;  Hall  ;  she  was  assisted 
by  an  attractive  array  of  arri'irs  lo^.tlK-r  with  Thco. 
Thomas'  ort-hestra  :  these  wore  the  orchestral  selec- 
tions : — 

OrprMirp.  '-Stradt'lla'" Flnfrnr. 

"Tr.iiiniLTci" PriMUii.inn. 

Overt  II rii,  '  Or|itu'Us"' OlTi-ub.n-li- 

Tlie  audience  was  a  vcrv  hxri,'e  oric.  and  there  were 
several  vcrv  beautiful  floral  tcstimonais  presented  (Iiv 
personal  friends)  to  the  ladv  Un'  wliost;  benetir  the 
entertainment  was  ;;iven,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Mix^rll 
and  Mile.  Konconi.  AVould  it  not  be  bcrtrr  for  the 
anxious  donors  to  nfnd  their  olpihi'/^  to  the  rffiltfcrirrs 
of  the  nr/picnf^,  rather  than  to  ]tarade  them  before  a 
not  particularly  interested  audience'^  ANo,  would 
it  not  be  decorous  for  people  to  hi*  tolcrablv  (juiet 
where  such  e  piece  as  the  "7V«f/m'rr/"  is  heruir  per- 
formed ?  }*ortions  o\'  it  were  etitirely  inaudible, 
owiuL:  to  the  confu-'inn  of  lonirucs  everywln-ru  pre- 
vailing :  I  know  of  no  reason  why  ordinary  jrood 
hrcedin*;  should  be  ii:;no!"cd  in  a  concert  room. 

At  the  4th   Snnd;iy   Kvenin<r    Concert  we  had  the 

following  (orchestral)  proirramme  : — 

IV'utiH"  Syiriplionifinc.  '*r,i's  I'rclii<I*?K'" T.i-zt. 

F:inl;i-.iti'.  ".MiilstHnniiT  NinhtV  Drt'Hiu" Mpri'Ii'lF=nliii. 

OvcTf.iin*,    ''Miiiiinii" Ambroisi'  Thymus. 

•'Tr.tir.cn-i" ,,.... ,  .?(*liuin:iiin. 

M;irrlu'  Trinniph;tli'  ('■.SrhilliT") .Mt-yerhei-r. 

The  soloists  were  Mile.  Ronconi,  Mme.  Gnzzanica, 
and  Mr.  Von  Tuten  (pianist;)  the  latter  played  Schu- 
mann's '* /•'fis^f'hiiirjsrhtr.jn/c  in  If'/V)*,"  which  was  per- 
formed hv  Mr.  Mason  last  season  :  Mnic  Cazzanij^a 
sinj^s  tnarvellously  well,  and  ahliouu'li  her  voice  is 
nearly  frone,  her  maniu.-r  of  usin;;  ii  is  mo^^t  arii>tic 
and  therefore  enjoyable. 

The  'Ofessiah"  was  {.dvcn  on  Cluistmns  eveniitf;, 
at  Sf'inway  Hall,  by  the  \.  V.  Haimonic  Society. 
'iMie  soloists  wcie  Miss  Houston  (Boston),  .Mi.^s 
Adtdai.li:  riiillips  (ditto).  Mr.  Siotpson  and  Mr. 
Beckett,  and  the  performance  was  conducted  by  .Mr. 
Rittcr.  navin<r  been  jirevcntcd — by  severe  illness — 
from  i>tteniliii^,  I  can  otdy  say  on  the  authority  of  a 
musical  friend,  that  [lie  oratorio  was  never  before 
irivcn  (in  this  city)  witit  sueli  uniform  excellence. 
1  am  also  i:iven  to  understand  that  Miss  Ilou'ton 
and  Mr.  IJecheit  made  a  most  f.ivoraldc  impression, 
wiiile  ?*Iiss  riiillips  and  Mr.  Simpson — old  favorites 
— fully  5ustained  their  well  caraed  reputation. 

The  "Messiah"  was  also  nuflertaken  on  Saturday 
eveninjr  by  tlie  Brooklyn  Choral  Tluion,  wiih  Mof- 
leidiaucr's  orchestra,  under  the  direction  wf  H.  B. 
Dodworth. 

Mr.  Thomas'  nth  Sunday  Cimccrt  liad  the  suh- 
joineil  (orchisiral)   pro^'ramme  : 

Overture.  "Athaliti" M.'ni]fls<:ohn. 

AbeiitllicI  I :^clnim:uin. 

Allepn'tto  1 .Mozitrt. 

'■Oil-  Oesfhopft!  des  Promethus'* Bei-thr-ven. 

Ornmio  F.int!t-;k'.  *'M.isaDiello'" . ..AiiIkt. 

Overture  ''FrLMschutz" \Vei.er. 

Ri'Vt-rie. -  Vieuxtt^iup:^. 

Vi^i^r)S  ia  a  Dream lainibve. 

Fackpltanz.  Xo   3,  C-minor :\I('VtTbi.'er. 

In  lieu  of  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  there  were 
two  recitations  by  Miss  Theresa  Sherk  (her  Hrst 
appearance  in  this  ciiy.)  t\ 
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OiNoiNNAxr,  Dkc.  22. — The  scconil  concert  of 
th  ■  I  I  cilia  Society,  given  Inst  niglit,  had  for  its  prin- 
cipal feature  "Tlio  Crnsndcrs,"  a  rather  recent  cho- 
ral worii  Ijy  Gade,  rendered  hero  for  llie  first  time.  It 
is  a  work  of  similar  dimension.^  and  of  a  similar  char- 
acter with  "Comala"  and  the  "Hrlkin(;'.s  Daughter" 
hy  the  same  comjioscr ;  hut  as  a  whole  I  deem  it  jire- 
ferahle  at  least  lo  the  latter  composition.  Its  weak- 
est jdirt  is  the  second  scene,  which  seems  too  much 
spun  out  on  some  rather  trivial  melodies,  and  era- 
liraecs  a  good  many  monotonous  passages  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  and  last  scenes  is  very  felici- 
tous. It  ends  in  a  happy  vein  with  the  Crusaders' 
exultations  upon  reaching  Jerusalem.  But  the  finest 
numhcr  of  all  I  take  to  he  the  Inst  in  the  first  scene,  a 
prayer  by  the  Hermit  with  Chorus.  In  it  there  oc- 
c.ir  a  few  dramatic  passages  of  a  truly  grand  ex- 
pression, wliich  seems  to  me  more  striking  than  any- 
thing else,  of  that  character,  written  by  the  genial 
Danish  composer. 

Of  the  execution,  the  Daily  Gazelle  of  this  city  re- 
ports as  follows  : 

"The  voices  are  all  jiure,  fresh  and  strong,  and 
have  evidently  received  careful  individual  culture. 
The  members  have,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Schneider,  learned  one  thing  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is,  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  piano,  which 
with  thcTu  acts  as  conductor.  The  result  was  that 
the  attack  was  alw.ivs  prompt,  and  the  lime  exact. 
\n  forte  passages  they  were  ever  excellent,  yet  they 
presented  a  most  beautiful  diminuendo  And  pianissimo, 
tberehy  proving  that  they  could  do  what  so  few  cho- 
rus societies  ever  undertake,  sing  piano. 

"It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  a  conduc- 
tor to  have  his  forces  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
thereby  producing  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  to  have 
them  so  under  his  command  that  they  can  produce 
the  most  delicate  pltniissimo  without  losing  their 
quality  of  tone,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  good 
training." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  concert  the  Chorus  gave 
us  two  French  People's  Songs  from  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, which  are  really  cii.nrming,  and  were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  audience.  When  these  songs  were  first 
I>erformed  at  a  Leipsic  "Gewandhaus"  concert,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  they  created  quite  a  sensation  there. — 
Here  is  the  entire  programme  : 

"Tile  Orusaders,"  a  dr.imatical  poem  by  Carl  Andersen, 
after  Tasso'f^  "Jfru.-^aletn  liberated,"  for  Chorus  and 
Solo,  in  three  Scenes ._. Gade. 

"Fantaisie  pour  Piano  a  deu.x  mains,"'  Opus  103.  in  F 

minor Fr.  Schubert. 

Miss  L   Lurkhardt  and  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider- 
Two  French  People's  Songs,  "Brunettes,*'  from  the  17th 
Century,  for  Chorus. 

'■Spring  Son^,"  tor  2  Sopranos  and  Alto Ferd.  Hiller. 

Solo  lor  Piano,  "La  Gazelle" Kullack. 

Miss   L.  Lnckhardt. 
"Gypsies'  Life,"  a  poem  by  Geibel,  for  Solo  and  Chorus. 

Schumann. 

The  "Maennerchor"  Society,  with  Mr.  Andres  as 
leader,  have  given  a  .second  public  concert,  the  pro- 
gramme embracing  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
and  two  parts  of  Haydn's  "Seasons."  1  was  not 
present,  but  I  hear  the  concert  higlily  praised.  From 
the  public  at  large  these  concerts  deserve  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received.  Mr. 
Andres,  upon  a  few  occasions,  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
talented  leader  of  the  Orchestra,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
desired  that  he  would  appear  before  the  public  with 
less  afVeeted  manners,  as  these  create  an  impression 
against  him.  He  has  drilled  the  Orchestra  much 
more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Barns,  who,  recently,  is 
altogether  too  much  given  to  getting  up  very  incor- 
rect ]iei'formances  after  one  or  two  rehearsals,  and  in 
that  way  is  really  doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  good 
music. 

Mr.  Barus  by  this  means,  essentially,  lias  also  kill- 
ed, much  to  our  regret,  the  Orchestral  Concerts  in 
the  afternoon,  which  we  have  had  for  a  season  or 
two.  These  concerts  commenced  well  enough,  but, 
with  injudicious  blowing  in  the  public  prints,  and 
praise  from  persons  who  know  little  about  music, 
leader  and  oreliestra  probably  became  too  much  elat- 
ed and  turned  careless.  The  fact  is,  homo  perform- 
ances, in  the  end,  must  always  depend  upon  real  mer- 
it. Hot  pressure  in  such  matters  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  a  slow,  natural  growth.  X. 


I'aris,  Di:c.  7. — The  8th  Concert  Popnlaire  (the 
last  one  of  the  first  series)  took  place  yesterday  with 
the  following  programme  f 

Overture  d'  "Atbalie" Mendelssohn. 

Symphnnieen  fa  [No.  8) Ilenthoven. 

Allegro,  Allegretto  scherzando,  Meuuet,  Final. 

Fragment  syniphoniqae Frangois  Schubert. 

Se  Concerto  pour  violon, Rode. 

pai  M.  Heymann,  lerprix  du  Conservatoire  IRllS. 

l'r6Uide  de  "Lohengrin" R.  Wagner. 

Invitation  i  la  Valse  [orchestrt-e  par  Berlioz] Weber. 

The  Symphony  was  well  rendered,  and  so  was  the 
frai/ment  Si/mp/ionir/nc  of  Schubert,  from  which,  by 
the  way,  Meyerbeer  seems  to  have  taken  (to  use  a 
mild  term)  the  prelude  to  Act  5th  of  L'Africainp, 
The  Rode  Concerto  was  played  by  M.  Heymann, 
who  is  apparently  no  more  than  15  years  of  age,  in  a 
manner  which  elicited  much  applause.  He  has  cer- 
tainly much  executive  talent  and  also  the  sentiment 
of  expression,  but  nevertheless  his  playing  is  thatof  a 
pupil  rather  than  of  an  artist.  His  tone  is  very  thin, 
and  in  the  second  part  it  was  not  always  just.  The 
violin  used  by  him,  too,  was  not  powerful  enough, 
and  the  effect  of  the  fine  shading  in  the  Concerto  was 
lost.  In  speaking  of  Rode's  Concertos  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  fact  that  I  recently  heard  the  one  in  la  mi- 
netir  played  by  M.  Gustave  Collongues,  a  gentleman 
well  known  at  the  Conservatoire  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Socie'te'  des  Concerts.  M. 
Collongues'  style  reminds  me  forcibly  of  that  of  our 
Mr.  Theo.  Thomas,  and  his  pure,  broad,  well  sus- 
tained tone,  with  the  absence  of  all  false  and  mere- 
tricious embroidery,  bespeak  the  thoroughly  season- 
ed musician. 

This  last  Popular  Concert, — to  return  to  that  sub- 
ject— was  remarkable  for  a  very  unpleasant  cAara'ar; 
wdiich  occurred  in  the  following  manner.  After  the 
performance  of  Wagner's  fine  prelude  to  Lohengrin, 
a  large  portion  of  the  audience  was  for  hearing  it 
again,  and  M.  Pasdeloup  accordingly  gave  the  signal 
to  recommence.  But  no  sooner  was  the  first  note 
sounded  than  there  came  a  storm  of  hisses  and  cries 
of  Non  .'  Non  !  from  another  faction,  which,  although 
a  minority,  made  none  the  less  noise  on  that  account. 
Again  the  orchestra  began  and  actually  played  a  few 
measures  (in  fine  style,  as  I  could  see  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  their  elbows),  but  not  a  note  could  be 
heard.  During  five  minutes  did  this  state  of  affairs 
continue,  and  no  less  tlian  ten_times  did  the  conduc- 
tor essay  to  repeat  the  encored  piece,  but  always  with- 
out success.  There  remained  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  it  was  announced  that  the  "Invilation  a  la 
Valse"  would  be  played,  and  that  those  who  desired 
a  repetition  of  the  Wagner  prelude  might  rem.ain 
after  the  concert.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  "Invitation"  played  in  such  quick  time  that  the 
musical  efiect  was  entirely  lost.  As  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  about  three  fourths  of  the  audience  re- 
mained to  hear  the  repetition  of  the  prelude.  'Turn- 
ing to  see  the  others  as  they  passed  out,  I  was  struck 
by  the  haggard  and  weary  appearance  which  they 
uniformly  bore.  Some  of  them  looked  quite  weak 
and  ill,  and  each  was  evidently  a  prey  to  some  secret 
grief.  Then  I  understood  all  ;  Theij  were  the  victims 
ivho  had  heard  the  fragments  from  the  ".^Jeislersinger*' 
played  at  former  concerts  ;  the  residt  of  which  hadbeena 
breaking  down  of  the  constitution,  and  a  complete  shat- 
tering of  the  nervous  system.  I  pro|ihesied  that  no  good 
would  come  of  ihit  music.     Behold  the  proof. 

At  the  Opera  there  is  little  new.  Mnie.  Patti  was 
announced  to  sing  last  week  in  II  Barbiere,  but  being 
indisposed  she  was  unable  to  appear,  and  another 
lady  was  appointed  to  take  her  place  ;  whereupon 
the  indignant  ticket-holders  came  to  the  bureau  en 
7nasse  and  demanded  a  restitution  of  their  money  ;  all 
of  which  was  flattering  to  Patti,  but  not  pleasant  for 
the  "other  lady."  Apropos  of  Mme.  Patti,  she  will, 
I  am  told,  depart  for  St.  Petersburg  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  concert  to  be  given  by  her 
previous  to  that  date,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go 
(on  dit)  towards  the  erectiou  of  a  monument  to  Kos- 
sini.  A.  A.  c. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Treasures  of  tlie  Heart.     2.     ('  fo  f.  Cox.  30 

KnieIit,Duke  Jinii  Monarcli  FouKht  lier  favor,  but 
the  lady  reserved  her  heart-treaaureH  for  a  low-boi-u 
lover. 

It*3  all  very  well.     2.     C  to  f.  W/u'tp.  30 

This  ia  in  answer  to  "Five  o'clock  Id  the  morolDg," 
ami  13  Tvrj  Renial  anJ  witty. 

Ave  Mariii.     4.      E^  to  e  flat.  L.  htzzi .  40 

Transposed  from  a  higher  key.     Rich,  good  mu-ic. 

Oh!  Paradise.  S'e:  and  Cho.  2.  G  toe.  Perkins.  35 
A  simple  and  very  sweet  sacred  song. 

I  never  can  forget  thee.     3.     C  to  g.  Pratt.  30 

Pretty  and  simple,  with  varied  accompaniment. 

Daugrhters  of  Spain.  (C'est  L'Espatrne).    S'g  & 

Cho.     3.     D6  to  ff  flat.  "Aes  Baranls."  35 

Search  everywhere.      (Partout  on  cherclierait). 

Duet  and  Cho.     2.  A  to  f.      ''Les  Bavarch."  30 
"Les  Brtvarda"  is  a  lively,  chatty  operetta  by  Offen- 
bach, and  ia  very  plea.^ing.     The  firat   fiong  comes  In 
in  file  Dinner  scene,  and  the  second  is  the  funny  duet 
of  the  magistrate  and  bis  attendant. 

Blue  Eves.     3.     YJ>  to  </.  MoUov.  40 

A  fine  tribute  to  those  dangerous  Blue  Eyes,  which 
work  so  much  mischief. 

The  Letter.   (La  lettre  de  la  Perichole).    3.  'Eh  io 

e  "Tm  Perickoh."  35 

Those  Merry  Dames.  (Les  femraes  il  n'y  a  qu'ca). 

3.  A^  to  a  ''La   Perichole."  30 
'■La  Perichole"  i."  another  of  Offenbach's  many  pro- 
ductions, and  its  "Letfer''  is  a  sweet  and  very  affei-t- 
ing  soDg,  while  the ''Merry    Dames"   sing   a   brighter 
lay . 

Leaves  are  falling.   (Blatter  lUast  die  Blume).  5. 

B  to  f.  Franz.  30 

When  alon^'  the  Wood.   (WandT  ich  dem  Wald). 

4.  Bh  to  f.  Franz.  40 
In  Franz's  own  beautiful  style. 

The  Minstrel.     (Der  Minnesanger).     3.   C  to  e. 

Krd'S.  35 
A  fine  Troubadour  song,  with  a  "fra3:rance"  In  it  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

I  see  thee,  love,  in  ev'ry  fiower.    (Ich  sehe  dich). 

4.  A/j  to  7-  AU.  40 
Of  rare  and  fine  workmanship. 

Instrumental, 

On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danuhe.     2.   C.  Strauss. 

SimpUhed  by  Knight.  30 

TVell  known  favorite. 
Leap  Year  and  Ricci's  Waltz.  For  Guitar.  2.  D. 

Hat/den.  25 

Arrangements  of  popular  airs. 
Galop  Militaire.  4.  E^-.  HqlTman.   65 

A  brilliant  piece  with  which  to  open  an  exhibition. 
Villan-e  Waltz.     2.      D.  Mooney.  40 

All  villagers  are  requested  to  buy  the  pretty  waltz. 
Tomahawk  Galop.  V.  L.  40 

The  name  is  quite  appropriate,  as  the  piece  is  full  of 
clear-cut,  incisive,  staccato  chords.     May  be   marked 
"First  Chop." 
No  Thoroughfare  Galop.     2.      B6.  Coote.  30 

Sweet  and  simple. 
La  vie  Parisienne.     Quadrille.     3.  Knight.  40 

OfTenbach's  music,  well  arranged. 
Passion-flower  Waltz.   3.     B6.  Coote.  40 

Terv  melodious. 
Sweet  Smile  Polka.     3.     E6.  Grass.  40 

Cheerful  "smiling"  melody. 
La  Dame  Blanche.     Fantasie  Brillaute.  Op.  105. 

5.  F.  Leybach.   75 
Many  new   effects   are   brought   out,    so    the   well- 
known  music  has  a  character  of  newness. 

Bell  goes  a-ringing  for  Sai-rah.     Galop.     2.    C. 

Hunt.  35 
Includes  the  melody  of  "awfnlly  jolly." 

Books. 

Wreath  of  Gems.     Paper,    S2.50  ;     Cloth,  -$3.00 

Full  gilt,  4.00 
A  splendid  collection  of  songs,  all  very  popular  and 
pleasing,  and  by  the  best  composers. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  st^ff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  MiiL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music ).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

JH.     Tin:  IIi.-max  Voici:. 

At  last  we  ffinir.  to  tljc  iii'itniDK.Mit  /inr  exrel- 
h'lir,',  tlie  Ilunian  Voir...  I(^  stii.ly  lins  In. en 
siii;.'ularly  facilitati^il  hy  llii.  liryii.jiaTi  iiiirr.ir,  nr 
liiri/iii/n.-<i-(,pc,  an  iiislninicnt  piTC'cti'iI  aii.l  Lron^'lit 
into  common  nse  hy  a  physiologist,  M.  CzL'ianalc. 
Tliis  liKle  appar.atns  allows  one  to  see  willi  case 
in  tlie  back  part  of  the  month,  ami  to  perceive 
thi;  vibrations  which  accompany  Ihi'  wonl.  The 
vocal  li;i;aments  act  aftcn-  the  manner  of  two  n)em- 
liranons  lips  wliicl],  closing'  ami  np.'nin..'  rapiillv, 
produce  a  soinii!  ;  the  ri'soiiant  clianjlicr  of  the 
month  merely  swi'll-;  tlie  nod-s  ^mol' by  ihe  larynx. 
'I'his  i-ceil  oi'  the  larynx,  havim,'  a  marvellous 
confr.ictilily,  has  over  that  of  ordinary  inslni- 
meiils  the  advant.ii;..  of  b.intr  able  (o  eive  an 
immense  variety  o(  sonn.ls.  'i'he  disi'onlinnons 
movement  c.f  a  reed,  sliullin-.;  an.l  npeninur  alter- 
nately (he  passau'e  of  th.'  ail-,  liMids  ilscll"  in  a 
very  special  manner  to  th..  d.-V(do[iment  of  har- 
monies (overtones)  ;  ami  in  the  picndni;  sound 
of  a  freely  vibralin^'  metallic  reed,  th.' ear  .irined 
with  rcfiiiialiirs  can  dis.'ern  as  many  as  Iwi-nlvof 
tliem.  A  liiii-  hum  in  voice  is  incre.liblv  rich  in 
oveilones.  The  sound  and  tiinhf  of  a  reeil  in- 
strument are  necessarily  nio.hfi.  ,1  l.\  the  column 
of  air  to  which  th..  movemenis  of  the  little 
tonijue  commuui.ali'  (hemselves.  This  mass  of 
air  ,ar'ts  lil;e  a  veritable  resonalor,  wlii.di  swells 
certain  notes  of  ihe  reed  lo  the  injury  of  others. 
Th..  hiiiuau  v.ii.-c.  th.Mi.  must  be  cousi.I.'re.I  as  a 
rceil  ol  vaii  ibh-  j.iddi,  compleled  bv  a  resonator 
of  vaii.ibh.  resonance.  The  </!n:ti.<  is  the  r<'ed,  the 
inonlh  the  resonator.  It  is  imjiossible  to  imaeine 
a  mon' iiiLreiiions  apparalus,  or  one  belter  show- 
in;;  how  ih.'  woilis  of  lii;.  always  surpass  and 
Imnibl."  those  of  Inimau  iielustry.  While  the 
iliiiveriu;,'  ^.d.itlis  sirejs  npiin  all  th.'  tones  of  the 
musical  scale,  (he  month  and  tomjue  in  a  docile 
way  contra. ■(,  espand,  hollow  and  mould  them- 
selves, so  as  to  make  the  overtones  resound  nn- 
cipially,  an.l  (linseive  the  most  different  timbres 
to  (111'  total  sound.  'I'o  these  (imbies,  otherwise 
i|iiite  dislin.-t  from  those  obtained  bv  the  various 
artillces  of  the  same  inusi.'al  inslrument.  we  :;ive 
the  name  (il'cie/.,  .'s.  .Sm-h  a  clmir  of  harmonics 
is  ((,  another  .;,  a  (bird  is  / ;  the  diphthongs, wliiidi 
allow  us  to  pass  from  one  vowel  to  another  bv  in- 
finite gradations,  are  only  intermediate  combin.i- 
tioiis. 

This  theory  of  the  vowels,  which  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  F.nelish  physicist,  Wheatstone,  and 
whiidi  Ilelniholtz  lias  placed  beyond  dispute,  pre- 
sents at  first  si;;ht  a  siiiu:iilarity  which  seems  to 
cl.ish  with  r.-ason.  That  is  because  the  human 
voice  is,  of  all  soun.Is,  the  one  which  we  ;ii  e  least 
in  the  habit  of  analyziii^.  It  never  ociirs  to  the 
mind  to  consider  an  emission  of  the  voice  as  oth- 
er than  a  siinjih:  thing  :  we  are  loo  nuicli  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  with  other  jireoccupations  than 
we  do  ordinary  sounds;  for  ns,  the    voice    has  a 

•  Tr;insl.-it..a  f.ir  this  .Tiiiirnal  from  '-Iji  Vair.  LOrriUerl 
In  Musiipie  ■■      i'.ir  .\i-.;rsTE   LvriJEL.     I'liris.  IsijT. 


symbolical,  a  representative  value,  an  expression, 
which  disguises  for  us  the  puridy  material  nature 
of  it.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  harmonic 
comjilcxity  of  the  human  voice,  it  eludes  analysis 
more  Kiaii  the  sounds  of  any  other  instinmeiil. 
and  artifi.'Ial  resonators  are  here  ]iar(ienlarly  nec- 
essary. The  richness  of  the  voice,  it  is  easily 
understood,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  glottis, 
and  above  all  on  the  more  or  less  Iiermetieal 
(dosing  of  (hat  orifice.  The  sli;r]ites(,  coM  irri- 
tates the  lips  of  the  reed  and  im]iairs  (he  quality 
of  the  sounds.  'I'o  a  glo(tis  which  clos.-s  badly, 
corresponds  a  IioUow,  dull.  ])Oor  voice;  when  the 
vocal  ligaments  jostle  and  hi-at  against  each  oth- 
er, the  timbre  becomes  liard  and  harsh.  \n  in- 
finitely little  diU'crenee  makes  those  enchanting 
voices,  to  wdiose  victorious  (di.arm  we  owe  such  i 
keen  enjoyment. 

At  the  nuimcnt  when  the  voice  lias  birth  upon 
the  trembling  lips  of  the  glottis,  it  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  vibrations  adjusted  to    a  Ion;;  series  of 
h.armonics.     If  nothing    modified    it,   (he    npp.u- 
notes  would   gradually    diminish    in    intensity   as 
(hey  grew   more   r.'inote    from    the    fundamental 
tone  ;  and  that  in  fa  -t  is  just  about  what  liap])ens  | 
when  one  sings  with  tlie  mouth  wide    open,    and 
when,  consciimmtly,    the    buccal    resonator    acts 
with  the  least  eliicacy.     But  when  one  diminish-  | 
es  the  oiifice  of  this  resonator,    and  modifies  the  I 
form  of  it.  wdietlier  by  the  aid  of   (he    lips    or    of 
the    tongue,    .1    veritable    selection    is    produced 
among  the  overtones;  those  whose  vibrations  can  ' 
.accord  with  the  new  dimensions  of  the  resonator 
assert  themselves  stronsly,  the  others  are,    smoth- 
ered ;  and  i(  is  th   <  that  the  timbre  of  the  voice 
is  niodili.'d.      M.  .lonr. Iain's  iirofessor   ot'  pliiloso-  ' 
phy  was  not  so  great  a  f'ool    wlien    lie    learnedlv 
exjilaiiied  loins  astonished  jnipil  in   wdiat  wav  to 
move  the  month    and    tongue    in    order    to    pro- 
nounce the  ciit'.erent  vowels.  ! 

It  is  not  .bdicult  to  dis'-ovcr  what  are  tlic  vi-  \ 
brations  adaiited  to  the  human  resonator  in  the 
dillerent  forms  wdiich  it  can  take;  and  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  this  in  order  to  knc^w  w  hat 
are  the  notes  wliiidi  give  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
the  color  to  the  dili'erent  vowels.  Hold  a  tuning 
fork  in  vibration  before  the  month,  and  it  will 
resound  more  loudly  when  the  liuccal  vibration 
is  in  accord  with  its  own.  Ry  the  aid  of  a  series 
of  tuned  forks,  Ilelmliolz  has  been  able  thus  lo 
s-ek  the  favorite  noti'S  of  the  liuccal  resonafor. 
His  delicate  experiments  yield  this  result:  that, 
for  each  vowel,  for  each  ili|ilitliong,  there  are  in 
the  musical  scale  certain  privileged  notes  wlil.:li 
■live  the  sound  its  specific,  color  and  full  value. 
Without  emiiloying  the  artifice  of  Inning  forks, 
wdiich  reveal  the,  Iniccal  notes  so  well,  hear  sim- 
Tily  some  one  sini;  the  gauiiit  upon  dilVerent  vow- 
els, .and  vou  will  be  surprised  lo  find,  in  the  same 
voice,  sometimes  such  beautiful  sonority,  some- 
times such  meagreness  and  such  a  veiled  quality. 
To  luake  the  utmost  of  the  vocal  instrument,  one 
should  sing  only  certain   notes  on  certain  vowels. 

As  a  general  rule,  one  -would  re;ierve  syllables 


with  fill  (English  iio^  and  o   f»r  bass    voices,  a    d 
.syllables  with  a  (as  in  fi/ther).    ,    and    u    (li    gl. 
sounds)  for  sojiranos.      \\'lio    has    not    remarked 
that,  wdien  a  singer  descends  to  her  lowest  note 
the  snund  iif  her  voii-c  (urns  perforce  (o    the    o'l' 
If  is  that  hollow  accent  which   gives  .a  parlicula 
expression  to   the    voice    called    contralto.      Tlie 
fine  sopr.ino  voices  delight  in  the  .sounds  ah,  r,  -i ; 
that  is  why  (he  Itali:in  (ongue.  so  rich    in    termi- 
nations of  this  sort,  lends  a    puticiibir    ci      111 
lliese  voii'es.      .\11    singers    knov,-    by    experience 
the  atlinity  of  cert:iin    vowels    for    certain    notes 
and  know  how  to  m:ike  the  most  of  it  upon  oeea-' 
sii.n. 

If  this  theory  is  exact,  it  is  obvious  lliat  one 
may  undertake  the  artificial  reproduction  ol  il.' 
vowids.  This  attempt  had  b.en  already  made 
by  an  Knglish  physicist.  Willis.  Taking  a  reed 
pijieofan  firnan  of  which  he  could  v.arv  llie 
length,  he  drew  from  it  successively,  by  elongat- 
ing the  vibrating  column  of  air,  the  sounds  of  c, 
off;,  of  nil.  of  r),  of  00  ;  but  in  this  experiment  he 
did  not  make  the  true  synthesis  of  tlie  vowels,  lie 
onlv  obt;iined  (dfects  of  v.arialile  resonance  njion 
the,  very  complex  sound  emitled  by  lie'  tongue 
of  the  reed.  Hcdmlioltz  has  <  fre.:ted  that  synthe- 
sis by  variously  mingling  simjile  sounds,  disen- 
gaged from  harmonics.  We  have  already  said 
that  tuning  forks  furnish  the  best  means  for  ob- 
taining notes  of  this  kind.  The  first  .Tpparatus 
constriicteil  by  Ilelmholt/.  bore  eight  forks  tuned 
.according  lo  the  note  /i  jhtl  (very  low,  corres- 
])ondin;;  lo  120  vibrations  in  a  second)  and  the 
seven  first  liarnmnics  of  that  note.  Defiire  each 
tuning  fork  is  placed  a  cylindrical  sounding  bo.x 
tuned  lo  the  note,  an'l  ndiii  li  opens  an.l  shuts 
rapidly  liy  the  aid  of  a  movable  lid  :  the  seven 
lids  are  set  in  motion,  like  the  hannners  of  a  jii- 
ano,  by  the  ]>lay  of  the  fingers  on  a  keyboard- 
On  this  piano  of  eight  notes  of  Ilelmlioltz,  where 
tuning  forks  take  the  place  of  strings,  every  time 
that  a  given  key  is  pressed  down,  the  correspond- 
ing resonalor  opens,  and  tie'  viliraiions  of  the 
fork,  dull  and  smolliered  till  now.  swell  forth 
and  m.ake  a  simple  note  heard.  The  eight  forks 
are  kept  constantly  in  vibration,  because  each  of 
them  is  placed  between  the  two  poles  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, wdiich  is  magnetized  and  dcm.agne- 
tized  1 211  times  per  second. 

Here  then  we  have  the  eight  harmonic  Inning 
forks  in  motion  :  their  vibrations  remain  mute  .so 
long  as  the  keys  of  the  keyboard  remain  at  rest ; 
but  .so  soon  as  you  jiress  them,  the  resonators  are 
uncovered  and  the  notes  are  heard.  They  may 
thus  be  combined  in  every  way.  In  playing  up- 
on this  singidar  instrument,  one  becomes  assured 
that  the  difi'erent  minglings  of  harmonics  engen- 
der dilierent  vowels.  The  difference  of  timbres 
is  particularly  sensilile  at  the  moments  when  the 
finders  change  their  place,  and  in  passing  from 
one  composite  soimd  lo  another.  With  his  eight 
tuning  forks,  Ilelmholtz  lias  obtained  all  the 
neighbor  sounds  of  wdiat  m,ay  be  termed  the 
c;rave  vowels,  on,  0,  en.  The  first  fork  of  the 
s.n'ies,  singing  alone,  gave  a  dull,  hollow  00,  much 
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more  siii(ilhi'i-('(I  llian  tin'  voiri'.  would  jiivc;  \>y 
jircNsiii^  tile  MK-cci'dini^  keys,  tlic  soiiiid  wmilil 
11  Kill  lit.  Ill  o  ;  to  <ili|.;iiii  .soinnlliin^  ;ui;iI.i;^oii:-:  la  ti/i, 
it,  was  nrci^ss.irv  lo  icniiiin  in  llic.  ii|)|n'i-  iiotrs  of 
IIk!  l;oylj().iril.  ]ii  ;i  srcnml  aji|i;n'.iliis,  very  sim- 
ilar ollioi'wirit^  to  111''  one,  we  iiavi-  just  ilrsciilxMl, 
lli'lnilinltz  aililcd  lour  inoii'  anilr  lianiiouics  lo 
llic  |ir('C('diu;j;,  and  was  lliiis  i*ii;dili-d  lo  rise  i'n'O- 
\y  lo  tin:  iili  and  llio  a  ;  tlu»  e  still  csnaped  liim, 
beoanse  tlip  jiarlicnlai'  timbre,  of  tliis  vowid  is  due 
to  a  siipcr-affntu  ovpilone  wlilcli  tlic  rurrcnt  docs 
not  causi^  to  vibrate  with  sullicient  Ioiti>.  'I  lie 
]irnlilein  of  till'  s\iitlicsis  oi'llir  \Tiwels  was  none 
tlu^  less  resolved  in  |irinei]»le.  Its  details  Ihmh-iv 
fiirtli  only  eoneern  the  eonstruelors  of  siientific 
ap|iaratus;  but  no  one  of  our  preat  seientifu,'  es- 
tablisbnients  lias  yet  eonstnieted  a  piano  of  tlie 
vowels,  and  it  is  obvious  tliat  a  physicist  is  not 
often  in  a  condition  lo  make  such  costly  machines 
ibi"  himsell' 

There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  IlelmhoUz 
lias  eonstnieted  his  liiiiinj^-f irk  jiianos  (piaims  a 
ifuipaaons)  tor  the  vain  pleasure  ot  imitating;  the 
human  voice,  and  of  elicitiiif;  vowels  from  an  in- 
strument of  wood  and  metal.  His  e.xperiments 
were  undertaken  pnrely  to  verity  the  conjecture, 
whether  the  t'imhre  depends  solely  on  the  mixture 
of  overtones,  and  whether,  as  has  been  hitherto 
believed,  the  form,  the  fieonietry  of  vibrations 
lias  some  influence  on  tlie  quality  of  sound.  I 
have  distinguished,  in  a  sonorous  undulation,  the 
height  of  the  wave,  which  represents  the  intensi- 
ty ;  the  length  of  the  wave,  which  represents  the 
tonality  or  pitidi  ;  finally  the  form  of  the  undula- 
tory  curve.  I  have  said  that  every  vibration 
may  always  be  considered  as  the  niingllnn;,  the 
superposition  of  elementary  vibrations;  that  is  to 
say,  that  every  sound  can  be  decomposed  into 
simple  harmonic  notes.  But  different  .simple  vi- 
brations may  be  combined  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  all  begin  at  the  same  moment;  they 
may  impress,  then,  upon  the  vibrating  molecule 
the  greatest  variety  of  resultant  movements.  For 
all  that,  will  the  total  sound  bo  modified  ?  Not 
the  leas'  in  the  world. 

Here  is  what  the  piano  of  Helmholtz  permits 
us  lo  verify  :  The  mathematical  theory  in  fact  de- 
monstrates that,  in  closing  more  or  less  the  reso- 
natorSjOrindeed  in  bringing  thorn  more  or  less  near 
to  the  tuning  forks,  we  modify  the  phattes  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  in  a  com- 
mingling of  waves  we  vary  these  elements,  then 
we  at  will  displace  these  waves  relatively  to  one 
another.  These  displacenients  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  resultant  movement  of  each  ma- 
terial molecule  ;  they  have  not  anv  upon  the 
timbre  of  the  sound  composed  by  the  superadded 
waves. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  timbre  of  a  sound  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  the  little  curve  described 
by  each  vibrating  molecule,  we  may  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
curves  responding  to  the  same  timbre  ,  in  fact 
all  those  which  spring  from  the  same  periodical 
impulsions,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other. 


Ferdinand  Hillcr  to  Rossini. 

(From  ttie  Ivolnisolje  Zeituug.) 

And  so  you  have  left  us,  poor  ilear  Maestro, 
you,  so  fond  of  life,  and  so  spoilt!  gone  /romyour 
joyous  world  of  Paris,  of  which  vou  had  taken 
possession,  just  as,  in  the  good  old'timos,  a  prince 


look  po^si's^iim  of  his  inticrllance.  ^'oii  have 
been  snalilied  li'niii  so  many  I  hat  it  is  not  asloii- 
isliing  if  each  individual  is  less  jiainfully  allecled 
at  your  diM-casi^  than  lu^  otherwise  would  have 
been  —  for  men  like  to  have  even  ihcir  own  spec- 
ial sorrow.  There  is  .scarcelv  one  nev/spaper 
reader  in  the  whoh^  civili/cd  worhl,  who,  fin  see- 
ing the  report  of  your  death,  will  not  have  e.t- 
idaimed  :   Oh  I   how  sorry  Iain! 

The  world  does  not  like  to  render  any  one  fa- 
mous, but  if  a  man,  despite  all  tibstacles,  no  mat- 
ter what,  has  fiuiglit  his  way  upward,  and  made 
his  naiiu^  a  name  of  note,  the  world  looks  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  sat.isfaclion  on  him.  If.  howev- 
er, as  was  your  case,  the  combat  occurred  so  long 
ago  as  to  belong  to  history,  if  a  man  requires 
scarcely  anything  more  from  the  Present,  neither 
attention,  nor  recompense,  lor  new  creations,  nor 
marks  of  distinction  lor  himself  personally,  or  for 
his  works,  more  honors  are  showered  upon  him 
than  he  can  well  bear.  How  many  generations 
received  your  name  as  a  word  formins  part  and 
parcel  of  their  mother-tongne,  and  admired  you, 
before  they  had  a  notion  of  what  your  produc- 
tions were  I  And  thtm  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  Barhlere  di  Sivir/Iia,  who  for  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  not  merely  the  "factotum  della 
citia,"  but  of  all  the  opera-houses  in  the  world. 
While,  too,  they  were  delighted  with  the  melo- 
dies with  which  their  fathers  had  grown  up,  they 
heard  that  the  creator  of  those  melodies  was  slill 
alive  and  merry — that  he  had  a  friendly  welcome 
for  all  who  sought  him  out;  that  he  launched 
forth  the  most  admirable  and  the  most  humorous 
repartees,  and,  in  his  uncommon  position,  did  not 
wish  to  be  anything  more  (what  people  crill  more) 
or  anything  else  than  a  musician.  The  world 
grew  enthusiastic  for  such  a  being — and  rightly 
for  he  was  amiable  and  extraordinary. 

In  tlie  whole  history  of  art  is  there  a  career 
like  yours,  cherished  Maestro  ?  I  doubt  it.  We 
find,  it  is  true,  geniuses  who,  like  you,  required 
only  a  few  years  to  declare  themselves — but  their 
last  works  tilled  up  their  last  days.  Or  they 
were  men  wdio,  up  to  the  most  advanced  age, 
were  as  insatiable  in  producing  as  the  most  fa- 
natic martyr  is  in  sufi'vring.  But  you  gave  hard- 
ly twenty  years  of  your  existence  to  musical  art, 
while  you  gave  about  forty  to  the  art  of  life. 
Twenty  years  of  sharp  struggles  and  fabu'ous 
success — and  then  you  hid  yourself  from  the  sun 
of  your  own  genius,  and  allowed  the  days  toglide 
by  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  your  fame.  Your  art 
became  for  you  a  merry  joke  ;  you  acted  towards 
it  as  a  man  does  with  his  little  grandchild,  as  the 
liosiiitable  rich  do  with  good  society.  Some  es- 
teemed, and  others  blamed  you  for  this  line  of 
conduct,  but  no  one  was  able  to  explain  it,  and 
you  probably  never  disclosed  the  real  motive  of 
it.  As  a  prudent  conr^ueror  in  the  realm  of  tune, 
yoii  do  not  wish,  said  your  friends,  to  imperil  by 
fresh  hostilities  the  crown  you  owed  to  your  for- 
mer victories.  Perhaps  this  was  so!  butitisnot 
likely  !  I  am  afraid  that  you  drank  too  deeply 
of  the' spring  called  popular  favor — and  you  could 
not  escape  a  little  feeling  of  seediness. 

But  I  am  far  from  prcsiimini;  to  say  that  I  have 
penetrated  your  motive.  The  most  unimportant 
man  is  so  complicated  a  machine  that  the  Eternal 
machine-manufacturer  alone  can  understand  its 
inward  machinery.  Who,  then,  could  compre- 
hend so  wonderfully  organized  a  being  as  you 
were.  What  contradictions  were  united  in  you  ! 
The  old  Italian  joy  at  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  desire 
for  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  life  affords,  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  of  the  people  ;  the  most 
cordial  honhommie  and  the  most  wanton  love  of 
raillery.  But  the  Graces  were  your  constant 
companions;  they  encompassed  everything  you 
did,  and  most  lovcable  of  all  the  daughters  of 
heaven,  surround  their  fiivorites  with  a  brightness 
more  pleasing  than  the  halo  of  the  saints. 

The  history  of  civilization  will  have  to  record 
the  alm.ost  mythical  state  of  intoxication  in  which 
your  songs  pUinged  men,  while  the  history  of 
music  more  especially  will  have  to  speak  of  your 
genius,  as  well  as  of  the  direction  it  took  and  the 
influence  it  exercised ;  the  journals  of  the  day 
will,  for  the  hundredth  time,  collect  the  names  of 


your  v.oi  ks  wil  li  the  dates  of  (heir  production 
and  tlie  success  lliey  acUieved,  and  will,  one  and 
all,  not  fail  to  indulge  in  leslhelical  dissertations. 
I  have  no  intention  of  this  kind,  as  I  jot  dov/ii 
these  hasty  lines.  I  would  speak  only  of  the  gap 
which  your  ilemi.se  leaves  among  us.  Or  does 
Paris,  great  and  rich  as  she  is,  contain  another 
spot  like  your  little  bedroom,  with  its  pianino, 
and  its  piles  of  music  heaped  one  upon  the  other, 
and  its  cosy  stale  of  disorder  V  A  spot  where  an 
artist  found,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  the 
most  hearty  welcome,  and  the  most  charming 
chit-chat,  and  the  most  interesting  jieople,  and 
sympathy  devoid  of  the  sliglilest  hypocrisy  V  Or 
a  man  on  whom  a  \i.sitor  never  intruded,  for  you 
had  always  lime,  and  were  always  L'ood-liumored, 
merely  reipiiring,  lor  all  the  intellecliial  enjoy- 
ment you  afforded,  that  your  visitor  should  lake 
his  seat  now  and  then  as  a  guest  at  your  table. 
And  when,  in  addilion  to  the  benefits  which,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  were  oli'ered  to 
thousanils,  is  added  the  recollection  ever  present, 
of  the  kind  and  friendly  feeling  you  manifested 
towards  me  as  a  boy,  and  retainad  towards  me, 
as  a  youth  and  a  man,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
I  ma}'  well  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the  want  I  ex- 
perience of  giving  utterance  lo  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  gratitude. 

Farewell,  then,  Iteloved  Maestro  !  If  the  num- 
ber of  delights  in  store  for  you  on  the  other  side 
the  grave  is  equal  to  the  happy  hours  you  have 
afforded  millions  of  men  upon  earth,  an  eternity 
of  bliss  will  be  yours.  Feiixanho. 


Rossini's  Funeral. 

The  following  account  of  the  mournful  ceremonial 
is  from  an  eye-witness  : — 

The  funeral  of  Kossini  was  solemnized  tliis  day. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  religious  service 
should  he  celebrated  at  the  Madeleine,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ceremony  luiviiio;  been  previously  fixed 
for  the  same  hour,  llnu  arraufrement  was  changed 
and  the  service  was  perl'ormod  in  tlie  new  Church  of 
the  Trinity,  at  the  end  of  the  Chaussce  d'Antin. 
.Sppcial  invitations  had  been  sent  out.  witli  the  ui^ual 
addition  that  the  deceased  had  received  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour 
appointed,  but  the  crowd  began  to  arrive  at  10,  and 
soon  filled  all  the  approaches  to  the  church  so  dense- 
ly that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  numerous  Sfrqens- 
cU-vi/lc,  it  would  have  been  impossilile  lor  tho^e  who 
had  tickets  lo  enter.  The  great  gate  was  hung  in 
black  ;  and  in  the  interior  a  Catalalque  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  facinjr  the  hiah  altar.  The  galle- 
ries were  reserved  for  ladies,  and  the  whole  attend- 
ance could  not  have  been  less  than  four  thousand. 
A  little  after  twelve  the  rolling:  of  muflled  drums  an- 
nounced the  iqiproacb  of  the  iieavse,  winch  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  Madeleine,  where  ibe  body  had  been 
temporarily  deposited,  by  the  depntalion  from  Pesaro 
and  the  intimate  fi  leads  of  IJossini.  Wliiic  the  coflin 
was  taken  from  the  hearse  and  laid  in  the  catafalque, 
the  great  organ  played  iho  "Te'nebres,"  from  the 
>'^eiuirai/u\-/e.  The  mass  opened  with  a  chorus  of 
Jomelli,  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire 
and  the  vocal  celebrities  of  Pari'^.  The  morceaiix  se- 
lected for  the  occasion  were  in  the  fullowin)j;  order: 
— The  "]>ics  Ira?" — the  solos  performed  by  JImes. 
Nilsson  and  Block,  and  MM.  Gardoni  and  Tamburi- 
ni.  The  "laher  Scriptus,"  adapted  to  the  music  of 
the  "Quis  est  tlonio  ?"  of  the  fMalial — Rossini's  .S'ta- 
!/til — sung  by  Allioiit  and  I'atii.  The  "Lacrymosa" 
of  Mn;iari's  Rtiqniem^  by  the  choir.  At  the  offertory, 
"Vidit  Siium,"  from  the  Siahat  of  Pergolese,  liy 
Mile.  Nilsson.  At  the  Elevation,  "Pie  Jesu,"  adapt- 
ed to  the  ijiialam-  "Qiiando  Corpus"  of  Rossini's  ^S^n- 
/i(i(.  by  Mines.  Kraus,  Grossi,  and  JIM.  Jvicolini  and 
Agnesi.  The  "Agnus  Dei,"  adapted  to  the  Pn'ere 
de  Mot.se  (Rossini),  &oh  sopmne  by  Alhoni  and  Patti ; 
and  the  bass  ?olos  by  Mi\i.  Bonnehn.  Cams,  and  Bel- 
vel ;  and  tlie  "Pro  Peccatis,"  fVoni  Rossini's  Siabat, 
was  sim^  by  M.  Faure.  Nothing  could  give  an  idea 
of  the  impression  produced  on  the  assembly  by  such 
music.  infer]ireted  bv^  such  arlists.  The  duo  of  the 
Sfahat  by  Alboni  and  Patti  was  ^iveu  with  such  deep 
pathos  that  seveitd  persons  could  not  help  melting  in 
tears.  Never  did  Alboni — the  illustrious  pupil  of  so 
illustrious  a  master — sing  with  more  beauty  and  more 
elfect. 

It  was  past  2  o'clock  when  the  service  was  over. 
The  cori6jp  formed  after  a  cood  deal  of  delay,  owing 
to  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  church.  It  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  the  windows  of  the 
houses  on  both  sides  being  filled  with  spectators,  and 
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ifsuofl  out  on  ihr  B,)iilrva,,ls.  Tin?  pnllhc.-.rers  wcvo 
M.  Nifrra,  tliL-  Italian  Mlni^ier  ;  M.  Cfiiitti,  Oonsiil- 
(icneiiU  of  Italy  ;  .M.  Cainillc  noi.rct,  liiM.l  of  the 
Ailniinistr.ition  of  i!ic  TiRMin;^  ;  !\nil  M  Atnlnoise 
Th0Mi:is,  tlie  c-oinj.o.scr  of  Ilan.l.l.  The  Kinpeior 
W!is  luprciciited  hy  M.  dc  la  Fen;;/ re.  one  iif  his 
ChaTiihiMl.iins,  who  followed  in  one  of  the  Court  car- 
lia.uvs.  M.  Vaillant,  Ministi-i-  of  the  Iiiipeiial 
Ilonseholrl  and  of  the  (l^paitni'int  of  Fine  Arts,  was 
also  present.  Indei-il,  llic  list  of  ceh-hrities  in  all  de- 
partnienls  who  paid  their  last  trihntc  to  Rossini 
would  lill  a  eolumn.  The  depuialion  from  I'esaro 
]ireeech>il  all  the  niusii'al  coriKirations  in  the  proces. 
sion.  On  ihe  I'ollin  w.is  deposited  a  crown  formed  of 
laurel  .and  yold.  It  was  past  four  when  Ihe  corlc.je 
reached  the  ccmcieiy.  where,  .iffr  (he  remains  were 
laid  in  the  ground,  discourses  were  pronounced  hy 
M.  Mainiani  in  the  nanc  of  the  Italian  deputation, 
and  hy  MM  Camille  lloneet,  Anihroiso  Thomas, 
St.  Gcor^'c,  and  others. 

Atiotlicr  spectator  ihvells  more  parlitailarly  upon 
what  tool;  pl.iee  itj  the  church.     He  says  :  — 

The  interior  of  the  clinrch  is  majnillcent,  with 
great  space,  nnailorned  iirchiieciiiral  lieantv,  sotne  of 
the  hest  painted  windows  in  I'aiis,  and  sp'letnlirl  or- 
gans. The  centre  of  the  hnil.ling,  from  the  door  to 
the  tiltar,  was  kept  hy  two  tiles  of  the  ."ilst  of  the  I.ine, 
who,  heing  in  hctivy  maiching  order,  knapsacks,  ;i(-., 
took  np  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  also  at  times  inter- 
fered with  the  hninioiiy  id' the  service  hy  "grounding 
arms,"  "prcsentitig  arms."  and  "kneeling"  at  "words 
of  command,"  which,  hy  chance,  were  always  given 
in  a  loml  voice  in  the  midst  of  a  solo.  Ladies  Were 
sent  to  hiieral  chapels,  the  hody  of  the  churidi  hcing 
reservcil  fiu-  Ihe  men.  The  doors  were — vcrv  nntice- 
essarily— kept  closed  till  eleven.  It  was  a  cold,  nay, 
.a  hitter  d.iy,  and  a  long  train  of  ladies,  many  of  them 
in  f/rja,'.toilet,  were  kept  perishing  for  liou'rs.  Five 
minutes  after  eleven  llicro  was  not  a  setil,  in  twenty 
minutes  there  ^vas  not  standing  rootn.  I  should  sa'v 
there  were  jn-esent  at  letist  l.aOO  people.  There  was 
no  ornament,  nor  weio  men  forced  to  go  in  evening 
dress  and  mourning,  whicdi  would  have  imide  the 
scene  more  strikitig.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  tell 
you  wdio  wen/  present.  It  is  shorter  to  say  that  eve- 
ry cidiln  ily  in  France  was  there.  The  ICiIiperor  was 
represenfeil  hy  Vicotnte  de  Laferriere,  in  his  uniform 
as  First  Chamherlain  ;  Cavtdiere  Nigra,  and  all  the 
Italian  Fmhassy,  were  there  in  full  uniform,  and  all 
their  "orders,"  to  iepresei;t  Italy.  Auher  was  there, 
Amliroise  Thomas- the  "tnstitut,"  the  "Aeailemie," 
the  Italian  "Delegati's"— ;vll  the  art  and  science,  and 
iTiost  of  the  heauty  of  I'aris.  I  have  never  in  France 
seen  iti  one  assemhiy  so  many  pretty  faces.  The 
chorus,  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church:  iho 
s(do  singers  over  the  entrance.  The  music  was  ad- 
mir.ihle. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since,  if  ever,  I  heard  any 
thing  so  sjilendid  as  the  music.  Fverv  singer  seem- 
ed inspired.  NiNson — who  had  sntig  jlnnihl  on  Fri- 
day night — was  wonderful  ;  hut  of  cotii  se  the  duet 
hetween  .Mh.ini  anri  I'aiti  was  the  gem  ;  ami  the 
grand,  round,  melodious  voice  of  Alhoni  never  came 
forth  in  gieater  majesty.  The  etl'ect  was  eleiaric,  ai-.d 
scores  of  women  ami  men  were  weeping.  Mmc.  ,M- 
boni  was  very  much  alVected,  and  wept  hefore  she  he- 
g.an  the  favorite  air  of  her  old  frienrl.  Cardoni.  loo. 
was  ill  grand  voire.  "T.'iat's  C.-irdoni  !"  said  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  not  heard  him  for  years,  and 
to-day  eoiild  not  see  him.  In  a  wmd,  all  sang  .splen- 
didly. The  ceremony  w.is  in  itself  nothing.  A  cof- 
lin,  ahsoluiely  eovereil  with  miaials  and  crosses, 
Parma  violets— Kossini's  f.vvorite  (lower--and  wreaths 
of  ivy,  was  carried  into  the  ehurcdi  before  the  mass  ; 
and,  after  it,  was  taken  with  great  |ionip  to  I'ere  la 
Chaise.  All  I'aris  lined  the  road  to  the  last  resting, 
place  of  the  'Swan  of  IVsaro,"  ami  then  all  was 
oyer.  And  so  was  celehrated,  far  fr.im  the  land  of 
his  birlh.  the  funei-al  of  the  greatest  co-nposer  of  the 
day.  His  own  splendid  melorlv  was  spleinlidly  .sung 
over  his  grave,  and  he  may  he  said  to  have  liecn 
waited  awav  in  a  cloud  of  hi.s  own  harmony.  Ucnui- 
csr.lt  in  Pan:  : 


Cliat  with  Eossini. 

i!Y  iEriiiN-.\Ni:i  itii.i.i;ii. 

[The  interest  in  Kossini,  now  that  lie  is  gone,  jus- 
tilics  onr  reprinting  more  or  less  of  these  couyersa- 
tions,  which  we  translated  in  full  for  this  Journal  in 
18,")5,1 

T  hail  been  first  introduced  to  Kossini,  when  as  a 
very  young  man  I  came  to  Paris.  There  as  well  as 
afterwards  in  Milan  I  have  seen  very  mneh  of  him, 
and  he  has  everywhere  and  always  shown  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  kindly  disposed  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy to  me.     lluring  the  two  or  three  weeks  I  spent 


in  TrouviUe,  I  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  in 
his  society.  We  walked  for  hours  together  \\\\  and 
down  the  little  terrace  by  the  sea-side,  and  this  loung- 
ing at  the  most  was  interrupteil  only  now  .and  then 
to  take  part  in  a  game  of  Domino.  Fven  in  this  se- 
rious ]ilay  the  conversation  hardly  ceased  and  Rossi- 
ni was  as  inexhau.'ilible  in  his  communications,  as  ho 
was  insatiable  in  his  inquiries  about  facts  and  persons 
of  whom  I  could  give  hitn  any  information.  Al- 
though I  only  a  few  times  came  to  ihf  point  of  mak- 
ing music,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  instrument, 
yet  music  and  musicians  furnished  the  principal  mat- 
ler  of  onr  eonversation.  Rossini's  memory  is,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  uneommonly  strong;  lii.s 
knottdcilge  of  the  most  various  kinds' of  works  and 
composers  much  greater  than  most  German  musi- 
cians would  suppose  ;  his  judgment  from  of  old  has 
seemed  to  me  sharp,  intelligent  and  impartial ;  he 
knows  how  to  enter  into  everything  and  be  just  to  all. 
That  ho  has  seen,  lieard  and  experienced  inlinitclv 
much  tliat  is  interesting,  is  natural  in  a  career  like 
his.  I  believe  I  shall  be  giving  pleasure  to  many  ar- 
tists and  friends  of  mnsic,  if  I  sketch  down  upon  pa-  j 
per,  w  bile  it  is  still  floating  fresh  before  me,  what  has 
|iarticnlarly  interested  me  and  edified  me  in  the  coni- 
munieations  of  Rossini.  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  in- 
troduce myself,  although  as  little  as  possilde.  as  a 
party  to  the  conversation.  They  were  no  lectures 
that  the  maestro  dclivereil  to  me  ,•  one  word  gave  the 
other;  and  the  unrestrained,  aphoristic,  discursive 
chii-clmt  I  can  only  render  in  the  same  form,  unless 
it  is  to  become  an  altogether  formless  medley.  For 
one  thing  I  pledge  my  word,  and  that  is  the  main 
matter,  namely  that  I  have  put  nothing  essential  of 
my  own  invention  into  the  mouth  of  the  maestro. 
— These  journalists  !  exclaimed  Ro>^sini,  one  day. 
Here  has  one  of  them  been  printing  how,  when  licit 
I'aris  recently.  I  manifested  almost  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  Ihe  railroad  as  to  German  music  !  What  do 
they  mean  by  that  ? 

— That  you  would  travel  a   great  deal    by  railroad,  i 
dear  maestro,  were  that  true,  I  answered.  "  ' 

— Not  only  do  I  love  the  great  German  masters  ;  I 
have  made  Ihem  my  especial  study  in  my  earliest 
youth,  and  have  let  no  opportunity  go  by  to  learn  to 
know  them  more  and  more.  How  much  delight  von 
have  already  alTorded  me  through  the  pcrlbrmance  of 
Bach's  compositions  ! 

— I  have  never  played  his  noble  piano  pieces  with 
more  pleasure,  lliati  wdicn  I  was  able  to  play  them  he- 
fore you. 

—  What  a  colossal  nature,  this  Racli  !  In  s<irh  a  style 
to  write  this  m(7.s.<  of  compositions  !  It  is  ineompre- 
heusibie.  What  to  others  was  hard,  nay.  impossible, 
was  mere  play  to  him.  How  is  it  about  that  fine 
edition  of  his  works  ?  I  first  beard  it  through  a  fam- 
ily from  Leipsie,  who  visited  mc  in  Florence,  and 
probably  through  their  mediation  two  of  the  volumes 
came  to  me.  But  I  should  like  to  have  l!ic  follow- 
ing ones. 

— Xotl'.ing  is  easier.     You  must  suhscrilie. 
■ — \\'illi  all  inv  heart ! 

—  Your  name  among  the  members  of  t!ie  Bacli  socie- 
ty—  iliat  would  be  too  good  ! 

— Bach's  portrait  in  the  first  volume  is    splendid,    re-  ( 
sumed  Rossini  ;  there  is  an  extraordinary  intellectual 
power  ex|)ressed  in  it.      Bach    must    have   also  been 
an  eminent  virtuoso. 

— The  most  important  composers  of  ilie  present  dav 
are  happy,  when  they  have  learned  to  plav  some  of 
his  jiieccs  well — he  improvised  such,  said  I. 
— The  like  of  him  is  seldom  born.  Do  vou  bring 
out  many  of  his  works  in  Gernsany  ? 
— Xot  so  many  as  we  should — hut  yet  a  good  manv. 
— .'Mas  !  sneh  a  thing  is  not  possible  in  Italy,  ai'id 
less  than  ever  now.  complained  Rossini.  We  can- 
not, as  you  do  in  Germany,  collect  great  choirs  of 
amateurs.  Formerly  we  had  good  vocal  forces  in 
churches  and  chapels — that  is  nil  lost.  Even  in  the 
Sixtine  chajiel,  since  the  death  of  Baini,  things  have 
continually  retrograded..  Apropos,  how  stands  it 
with  the  controversy  about  the  genuineness  ot'  Mo- 
zart's R.'rptirm  ?  Have  they  arrived,  of  late,  at  any 
sure  results  ? 

— Xo  further  than  yon  already  know. 
— X'o  other  man  bat  Mozart  made  that  Omfulrjih.  at 
all  events,  exclaimed  the  maestro,  singing  over  the 
beginning.  That  is  magnificent!  And  ^bcsotloroi-e 
at  Ihe  end  !  Those  modulations  !  I  always  had  a 
special  partiality  for  the  sottovoc/in  ehorns — but  in 
this  one.  whenever  I  have  heard  it,  I  felt  the  icy  chill 
creep  down  my  hack.  —  Pauvrc  M'ozart .' 

—  In  a  certain  Biography,  which  concerns  vou  par- 
ti.ailarly.  it  is  stateii  that  Mo/.art  hardly  ever  laugli- 
eii  three  times  in  bis  life.  What  say  von  to  such 
nonsense  ?  There  are  several  things  said  there 
which  yon  must  explain  to  me.  Is  it  true,  for  in- 
stance, that  yon  asked  your  old  teacher,  the  padre 
Mattel,  a  short  time  since,  whether  you  yet  knew 
enough  to  write  an  opera,  and  upon  his  answering  in 


the    affirmative,  that    you  got  up  and  walked  away? 

—  Xolhing  coiilil  be  less  true!  I  had  studied  three 
years  at  the  Lyceum  in  Bologna,  during  whiidi  time, 
however,  I  had  to  do  my  utino-t  to  ]iay  for  my  in- 
struction and  support  n.y  parents.  I  succeeded,  but 
it  was  in  a  pretty  beggarly  manner.  I  accompanied 
the  recitative  at  the  piano  at  the  iheatre,  and  got  six 
p.ioli  a  night  for  it.  I  had  a  line  voice,  and  sang  in 
llie  churches.  Also  I  eomposeil,  besides  the  exercis- 
es wdueli  Mallei  gave  me,  here  and  there  a  profane 
piece  for  a  singer  to  introduce  into  an  opera  or  sing 
in  a  conceit;  for  example,  for  Zamboni  and  others, 
who  g.ive  me  a  trifle  for  the  service.  Xow  when  I 
had  toiled  through  Counterpoint  and  Fugne,  I  asked 
Maltei  what  he  would  set  before  me  next.  The 
Plain  (Ihnnt  and  Canon  w  s  the  reply.  How  much 
time  shall  I  have  to  spend  on  them  ?  About  two 
years.  15ut  I  was  not  able  to  keep  on  so  long,  and 
tliat  I  explained  to  the  good  Padre/,  who  understood 
the  case  very  well,  and  always  remained  aitaehed  to 
me,  1  myself  have  lamented,  often  enough  since, 
lliiit  I  hail  not  labored  longer  unibr  his  care. 

—  You  were  able  to  make  your  way  through,  even 
without  the  canon,  saiil  I,  la'ughing.  '  Was  Jl.ittei  a 
very  able  teaehr-r  '. 

—  He  was  excellent  with  the  jien  in  his  hand— his 
corrections  were  exceedingly  instructive.  But  he 
w-as  terribly  monosyllabie,  and  every  oral  elucidation 
had  almost  to  be  torn  from  him  by  lone. — Have  you 
seen  any  of  his  composiiions  y 

— I  have  never  come  across  anvthing  of  his. 
— If  you  are  ever  again  in  Bologn.i,  do  not  fail  to 
take  a  iHok  into  them  at  the  Lyceum.  They  are 
only  chinch  music,  and  the  solo  passages  are  not  re- 
markable ;  but  the /'i'c;i/,  as  we  Italians  call  it,  aro 
excellent. 

—  I  must  come  back  to  your  ynnilifnl  days,  dear 
maestro.  You  certainly  <-om)ioseil  much  bei'ore  vou 
came  under  the  luition  of  .Maltci  ''. 

— \  whole  opera,  !j,nnilr!'>  <;  Polihin,  wdiieh  in  Iho 
scries  of  my  works  has  always  been  named  later,  rc- 
|ilicd  Rossini,  because  it  was  lirst  publicly  performed, 
after  some  other  dnimatic  attempts,  four  or  five  years 
after  it  was  wriilen.  I  composed  it  originally  for  the 
Mombelli  family,  without  ever  knowing  that  it  was 
an  oiiera.  When  I  had  begun  my  studies  with  Mat- 
lei,  I  was  unable,  during  the  first  monlhs,  to  bring 
.anythitig  more  to  |)ass  ;  I  trembled  at  every  bass 
note,  and  every  middle  part  gave  me  a  Utile  shudder. 
Afterwards  I  recovered  my  early  conlidetice. 
— That  was  very  fortunate.  Had  you  beguu  already 
in  Pesaro  to  learn  music? 

—  I  had  left  Pesaro  in  my  earliest  childhood.  My 
father  held  the  siinalion  there  in  the  Commune  of 
town-trumpeter,  he  played  the  horn  in  the  theatre, 
and  all  that  went  on  decently  etiougb  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  French,  when  he  lost  his  place.  .My  moth- 
er, who  had  a  tine  voice,  availed  herself  of  it  to  help 
us  out  of  trouble,  and  so  we  left  Pesaro.  The  poor 
mother!  She  was  not  without  talent,  although  she 
did  not  know  a  note.  She  sang  as  oi-icr/iiaiilr;,  as  we 
call  it :  that  is,  altogether  by  ear.  I  may  sav,  en 
prissan'.  the  same  is  the  case  with  eighty  out  of  a  hun- 
dred Italian  singers. 

— That  is  inconceivable  ! 

— It  is  strange.     To  learn  to  warbh*  a  c.avatina  after 

another  seems  an  casvatrair:  but  how  these  peojile 

go  to  work  to  learn  by  heart  the  midtlle  parts    in   cii- 

scnihli:  pieces,  is  to  me  rpiite  a  pu/zle. 

— 'I'hcy  must  be  either  very  musical  or  very  untTiiisi- 

cal  :  but  jiray,  let  us  come  back  to  yourself,  said  I, 

a  lillle  impaliently.      Where  did  you  begin   to  learn 

music  ? 

— At  Bologna. 

—  .\nd  with  /vliom  ? 

—  A  certain  Prinetii.  of  Xovara,  gave  me  instruction 
on  the  Spinet.  He  was  a  remarkable  fellow.  He 
manufactured  some  sort  of //r/<(cnr,  gave  a  few  music 
lessons,  and  so  worked  his  way  along.  He  never 
owned  a  1/ed — be  slept  standing. 

—  What,  staiuling  ?     You  joke,  maestro. 

— It  is  precisely  as  I  tell  you.  At  night  he  wrapped 
himself  iiji  111  his  mantle,  leaned  against  some  corner 
of  an  arcade,  and  so  went  to  sleep.  The  watchmen 
knew  him  an/1  ili(l  not  disturb  hini.  Then  he  came 
at  a  very  early  hour  to  me,  j/ulled  me  out  of  bed, 
which  I  did  not  relish  much,  and  set  itie  to  playing. 
Somciimes  he  had  not  ristnl  sufiiciently.  and  slept 
while  I  worked  awav  uptin  the  spinet,  all  the  while 
standing.  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  antl 
crept  back  into  my  feather  bed.  When  he  woke  up 
and  sought  me  there  again,  he  was  pacified  hv  my 
assurance  that  I  had  played  my  piece  through  with- 
out mistakes  during  his  slumber.  His  method  was 
not  exactly  the  most  modern  ;  thus,  I'ar  example,  he 
made  me  play  the  scale  with  tho  thumli  and  the  fore- 
finger only. 

— That  seems  to  have  hurt  you  iiuiic  as  little  as  your 
neglect  of  the  canon.  But  who,  besides  him,  wero 
vour  first  teachers  } 
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—  -  A  riTi.iiii  ,\ii;m'I,>  Ti-.-i  t::u;;hi  111''  lioiv  10  |jhiy  liv!- 
inrd  U:\^s,  I.'  nrriinii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiilo    iiii'l    CMurcisoiI    niu  in 

.v.j//fr;.//.      A  II' '.   loiriHily    of   hnmi'    Tiotu,    liilliilli, 

j^avi-  1110  llm  liij^liiT  iiisl.riirlioiis  ill  sill^in^. 

—  V<tii  liail  i\  i-liaiinin;;  voict-  ^ 

—  1  saiif;  quite  liiicly  iia  a  l>oy.  At  tliat  tinier  I  went 
once  ii|K>ii  tliR  sta^'c  ami  poiioriiiril  tin'  lioy's  pait  in 
llic  Oiiiiillii.  (it'Pai-r.     Hut  1  dill  not  gft  lieyonil  llial. 

—  Wlmc  any  otlitr  iioliilile  ariisis  ainonj;  yoiii-  sclionl- 
inati'S  at  tin-  Lycrnni  '.    I  iiiqniri'il, 

— Tlie  lir^i  yi'iiV  wliirli  I  [ihsmmI  ilicre  was  llir  last, 
ytar  ol' iNIorlaiTlii's  Kliiilii's,  anil  my  tliinl  yi'ar  was 
th«  (irst  yi'Mr  of  Donizi-tli. 

—  I  tlioiiylit  that  Doiii/.utti  was  a  ]in|iil  of  Simon 
Mavr. 

—  He  hail  mnilc  all  sorts  of  attcm|its  with  liim,  hut 
lie  ri'ciMvril  his  real  iiiusii-al  iiiltme  in  r»oli>'_'na- 
Aiul  that  he  li  allied  sonietliiii^;  elever,  no  one  will 
deny. 

— Certainly  not.  But  you  must  tell  nic  a  little  more 
of  your  earlie.st  youth  time,  dear  maestro.  1  am  not 
easily  sntislied  in  such  things. 

—  Another  time,  cf/(o  Ferduxnido.  There  comes  iny 
wife  ;  it  is  our  dinner  time.  After  dinner  let  us 
smoke  a  cigar  tojjeiher ! 

Rossini  sanij  the  lxM;inninK  of  a  string  Quartet  hy 
Haydn.  Could  n  piece  be  commenced  in  a  more  no- 
hle  manner  '  What  an  uii/m/oH,  and  what  a  grace 
is  in  tiiis  iwlirt  .' 

— 1  do  not  h/lievo  that  Haydn  in  tlie  string  Quartet, 
said  I,  has  ever  heeti  surpassed  \>y  any  composer,  not 
even  hy  Beethoven. 

—  Charming  works  indeed  are  these  Quartets,  said 
the  maestro  with  warinih  ;  what  a  lovidv  interchange 
of  the  four  instrument-. !  and  what  a  snhtleiy  in  the 
nioilnlations  !  All  composers  of  conseqiifnce  have 
fine  modulations  ;  hut  those  of  Haydn  always  had  for 
me  a  quite  pel  iiliar  individual  charm. 

— Have  you  already  li.id  occasion  to  hear  these  com- 
positions in  Italy  ?  I  asked. 

— Already  in  Bologna,  in  my  boyhood  I  had  got 
toceiher  a  quartet  of  strings,  in  which  I  played  the 
viola  as  well  as  might  he.  The  first  violinist  liad  at 
first  only  a  few  of  Haydn's  works,  but  I  kept  nri^ing 
him  to  prorure  iiioie  and  more,  so  that  I  gradually 
hecame  familiar  with  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
At  that  lime  I  studied  Haydn  with  peculiar  partiali- 
ty. You  should  have  been  present  when  I  directed 
"The  Creation"  at  the  Lvceum  in  Bologna  !  In 
truth  I  sulTered  no  slip  in  any  performer  to  escape 
me,  ibr  I  kiaew  every  note  hv  heart.  "The  Seasons," 
too,  I  studied,  as  alter  leaving  the  Lyceum  1  was 
made  director  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 
— "The  Seasons"  are  perhaps  still  richer  in  invention, 
than  the  "Creation,"  said  I.  Certainly  the  text  af- 
forded more  room  ibr  variety. 

— It  may  he  so,  replied  Rossini  ;  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain higher  feeling  pervading  "The  Creation,"  which 
makes  me  prel'er  it.  How  splendid  is  this  Air — ,  and 
the  chorus  in  B  flat, — and  the  air  of  Raphael  (the 
maestro  sang  the  bcLrinnings  of  all  these  pieces), — 
and  what  a  wonderful  instrumental  composition  is 
the  Chaos  !  But  nothing  cleaves  to  one  more  deep- 
ly, than  the  im|iressions  of  first  youih.  I  knew  in 
Vienna  an  Italian,  Calpani,  who,  having  resided  here 
for  many  years,  had  been  a  great  deal  in  the  society 
of  Haydn.  He  was  never  weary  of  telling  me  about 
the  kind  hearledness,  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
tlie  old  master. 

—  He  showed  the  greatest  justice  towards  others,  said 
I,  and  declared  to  Mozart's  father,  in  the  simplest 
words,  that  he  esteemed  his  son  the  greatest  of  all 
composers. 

—  He  certainly  expressed  his  real  thought,  and  ho  was 
right,  exclaimed  the  maestro. 

— I  have  never  seen  one  of  his  operas,  I  continued  ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  much  account. 

— I  have  read  ihem  through  in  Vienna,  at  the  house 
of  a  jiassionate  admirer  of  llavdn,  who  boasted  that 
he  possessed  all  his  compositions,  said  Ro.ssiui.  They 
are  iu>iguiHcant  "works,  in  which  scarcely  a  trait  here 
and  there  reminds  you  of  the  great  composer.  I  be- 
lieve he  composed  them  all  at  an  early  age,  merely  to 
oblige  prince  Esierha-/,y  and  his  singers.  Do  you 
know  his  cantata,  Aiiadnc? 

—  I  pla\el  it  through  once,  along  time  ago,  but  I 
have  never  ho  iril  it,  and  there  is  nothing  remaining 
of  It  in  my  memory,  said  I,  somewhat  ashamed. 

— iVpait  (iom  the  oratorios,  it  is  to  me  the  dearest  vo- 
cal composition  of  Haydn — the  Adagio  especially  is 
very  fine,  said  Rossini,  and  he  begaii  to  sing  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  it. 

— You  reilly  know  our  German  masters   better  than 
I  do,  I  exclaimed,  and  I    begin    to    <:row  jealous   of 
you.     Are  voii    as  well  acquainted,  then,  "with  your 
Italian  predecessors? 
— I  have  read  through  a  great  deal. 


—  Have  you  heard  many  of  I'aisiello's  operas  per- 
formed '; 

— In  inv  VDiiiig  ilavs  ihev  had  iicarlv    vanished  from 
the    Iialiaii  stage,      (leiierali,    Fioravanii,  I'acr,  but 
above  all  .Simon  Mayr  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
— Do  yiiu  like  Paisicllo'! 

—  His  music  passes  agreeably  by  the  car,  but  neither 
as  regards  harmony  nor  melody  is  it  distinguished, 
and  it  has  never  interested  me  parti'Milarly.  His 
|iriiiciple  was,  ivilli  a  sm.-ill  motive  to  compose  a 
whole  piece — which  gave  little  life  and  ]iaiticnlarly 
lililc  dramalie  expression. 

—  Did  you  know  him  personally'? 

— I  saw  liini  in  Naples,  after  his  return  from  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  some  fortune.  Napoleon  liked  to 
hear  his  tnusic,  and  Paistelio  boasted  of  it  in  a  rather 
iuii\'C  manner,  telling  cveryliody  that  the  great  Em- 
pi'ior  was  jH'cnIiaily  fond  of  his  music,  because  it  did 
not  binder  him  from  thinking  about  other  things.  A 
singular  praise!  Nevertheless  his  soft  tiiiisic  was 
universally  preferred  in  its  day — every  epoch  has  its 
own  peculiar  taste. 

—  Was  Paisiello  an  interesting  man  ? 

— His  exterior  was  fine,  powerful,  almost  imposing; 
but  he  was  shockingly  uncultivated  and  immeasura- 
bly insignificant.  Ynn  should  have  read  a  letter  of 
his  !  I  speak  not  of  the  band-writing,  nor  of  the  or- 
thography—  I  can  pardon  that;  but  the  inaptitude  of 
the  expiession,  the  flatness  of  the  thonghls,  are  be- 
yond all  conception  !  A  verv  difTcrent  man  was  Ciin- 
ai'osa, —  A  fine,  cultivated  mind.  Do  you  kno'jv  any- 
thing of  his  ? 

— The  Mitiri»ionin    Srqrcto,    of  course,   I  answered  ; 
also  I  have  read  through  "The  Horatii." 
— In  the  latter  there  is  not  much.     On  the  other  band 
there  is  an  Opera    BiilTa    by   him,    Lr   Inline    cleliise, 
which  is  altogether  excellent. 
— Better  than  the  Ma  trillion  to  *Sci7/-do  ? 
— Incomparably  more  important.     There  is  a  Finale 
in  the  second  act  (it  is  almost  too  great  for  a  last  Fi- 
nale), which  is  a  genuine  masterpiece.     Unfortunate- 
ly the  libretto  is  miserably  had.     I  also  remember  an 
aria  in  his  oratorio,  haaco,  in  which  there  is  one  pas- 
sage especially  which  is  very  striking    and    dramatic 
a.s  to  harmony.     A  pure  inspiration,  for  in  general, 
as  vou  know,  he  was  no  great  harmonist. 
— It  is  diflicult  with  ns  to  obtain  the  works  of  these 
compo.?ers,  said  I.     One  must  go  in  person  and  spend 
a  year  in  Italy  for  that  purpose.     The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  of  Naples,  especially,  mnst  contain  ex- 
traordinary treasures. 

— Tliere  is  an  astonishing  quantity  stored  away  there, 
said  Rossini ;  the  collective  manuscripts  of  Cimaro- 
sa,  too,  must  he  found  there.  Formerly  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  cherish- 
a  passionate  regard  for  Cimarosa.  One  could  not 
give  him  a  greater  pleasure,  than  by  singing  him 
pieces  of  bis  favorite.  I  did  this  often  durinir  my 
stay  in  Rome,  and  he  Avas  truly  grateful  to  me  for  it. 
— And  your  own  manuscripts,  maestro, — I  fancy,  you 
do  not  possess  many  of  them  ? 
— Not  a  note. 
— But  where  in  the  world  are  they  ? 

—  Heaven  knows.  I  had  the  right,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  to  demand  them  back  from  tlie  copyist,  but  I 
never  rnade  any  use  of  it.  Some  of  them  maybe  in 
Naples ;  some  are  in  Paris  ;  the  fate  ot  the  rest  is  un- 
known to  me. 

— Have  vou  not  at  least  preserved  your  studies  with 
Padre  Mattel? 

— I  had  them  for  many  years — but  one  day  when  I 
came  hack  to  Bologna,  they  were  no  more  to  be 
found.  Whether  they  were  thrown  away,  or  stolen, 
or  sold  for  waste  paper,  I  know  not. 
— You  are  not  perhaps  in  possession  of  the  engraved 
scores  and  piano  arrangements  of  your  operas,  maes- 
tro !  said  I,  laughing. 

— What  should  I  want  of  them  ?  It  is  years  since 
any  music  has  been  made  in  my  house.  Shall  I 
study  them  ? 

— And  the  opera,  Krinioni^,  which  one  of  your  biog- 
raphers says  that  you  have  kept  niystcrioiisiy,  to  leave 
it  to  poslerity — liow  about  that  ? 
— It  lies  with  the  others. 

— You  told  me  formerly  .about  that  opera,  that  you 
had  made  it  too  dramatic,  and — it  had  fallen  through. 
— And  very  justly,  said  Rossini,  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
it  was  very  tedious. 

— Does  it  contain  no  airs,  then,  no  finales,  nothing  of 
all  that,  with  which  you  always  knew  how  to  intoxi- 
cate the  people  ? 

— You  are  very  kind,  said  the  maestro,  ironically,  but 
there  was  really  nothing  in  it, — all  recitative-like  and 
declamatory.  I  wrote  one  Cavatina  in  it  for  David  ; 
the  poor  fellow  had  to  have  something  to  sing.  This 
has  had  some  cii-cnlation,  and  prohaldy  you  know  it. 
It  begins.  .  .  .(and  the  maestro  sang  the  first  motive). 
— -1  have  often  heard  it,  without  knowing  that  it  was 
taken  from  that  o|iera.     But  here  comes  General  JIo- 


iiet — let  us  ask  him  for  some  ex)danations  in  rebuirm 
to  the  last  telegraphic  despatches  (from  Sebastopol). 
— That  we  will. — (hirious   music  they  |)erforin  there 
very    slroiiL'ly   instrumented  !       But    when  shall  wo 
get  to  the  Finale  ? 


nsit  3,l)rcab, 


London. 

CuYSTAi.  Palace.  As  the  concert  on  Saturday 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  fi'st  series  for  18G8-9 
(of  which,  happily,  yet  fourteen  more  remain  lo  be 
given),  we  subjnin  the  programme  in  uxlenso: 

Ovviture  (I'roaietlieiis) Beethoven. 

Song,  "DL'ign,  tircat;  Apollo  tlluins  of  Atbens).  '     " 

Music  in  the  "Tenipest"' A.  S.  Sullivan. 

Soup,  "  [lonor  aiul  Arms"    (S.tuiaon) Hamivl. 

The  , Song  of  Miriam .' Si'lnibert. 

Ariii,  "II  .'Jonve  e  Ijel  I'oiiteiilo'' Pirinl. 

Part-Soiig,  ".Sleep,  gentle  lady" Uishop. 

Overture  (Tannlii'iuser) \y,igner. 

Nothing  conid  more  appropri.itely  have  succeeded 
the  overture  of  Beeflioven  than  thei^ong  from  a  work 
written  by  the  same  composer  ten  years  laler.  The 
music  for  Vie  Gcscliiiiiji  des  Pronietheits  was  produc- 
ed in  1801,  the  same  year  as  the  so-styled  ■'Pastoral 
Soiiiita,"  and  the  famous  string  quintet  in  C  ;  that  for 
Die  Rninrn  von  Allien  belongs  to  1811,  also  the  year 
of  KiJiiiq  Sle/ihaii.  In  the  Huineii  von  Allien,  which 
preceded  by  a  very  short  time,  the  great  orchestral 
symphony  in  A  (No.  7),  we  find  its  author  entirely 
free  from' the  influence  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  fact,  it  was  produced  in  the 
meridian  of  what  is  termed  his  "second  period."  The 
song  so  carefully  given  by  Sigiior  Fob  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  work,  and  could  not  but  be  wel- 
come to  the  lovers  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan's  music  to  the  Tempest  oH 
Shakespeare  came  hack  to  us  .as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  when  it  was  first  heard.  As  piece  followed  piece, 
from  the  opening  orchestral  prelude  to  the  end.  it 
■was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  praises  lavish- 
ed some  years  since  on  this  first  important  produ.-tion 
of  the  young  composer  had  not  been  indiscriminate. 
To  deiiv  that  in  -writing  his  Tempest  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  considerably  influenced  by  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  .1  iHidsiiininer  Nil/Ill's  Dream,  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. Such  is  unqncitionably  the  truth  ;  but,  deeply 
impressed  as  he  mnst  have  been  with  that  admirable 
model,  he  successfully  avoided  plagiarism.  In  short, 
he  respected  his  model  so  much  that  he  would  not  ap- 
propriate a  bar  of  it.  When,  therefore,  we  add  that 
ho  has  produced  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  the 
imitations  by  German  composers,  &.Q.,  during  twen- 
ty years  and  more,  is  worthier  to  come  after  A  Hid- 
s'uiiiiner  Xiijlit's  Dream  than  any  other  we  could  name, 
we  are  paying  Mr.  Sullivan  a  very  high,  tliough,  we 
sincerely  believe,  a  thoroughly  ivell-merited  compli- 
ment. The  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  1,  3,  4,  and 
5,  have  each  a  distinctive  character  and  each  a  mark- 
ed interest ;  all  the  incidental  music,  while  the  dia- 
logue goes  on,  is  delicately  imagined  and  as  delicate- 
ly wrought  out  ;  the  dances  are  piquant,  melodious, 
and  full  of  vigorous  life;  and  it  is  difficuU  to  award 
a  preference  to  either  the  "Banquet  Dance,"  so 
quaint  and  spirkliic.',  or  to  the  "Dance  of  Nymphs 
and  Reapers" — though  to  the  last,  which  for  its  sali- 
ent ad  eaptandum  qualities  is  quite  equal  to  the  other, 
mav,  if  only  on  account  of  its  more  varied  and  ex- 
tended design,  be'justly  given  the  palm.  It  is  held 
by  some  that  where  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  least  suc- 
cessful is  in  the  setting  of  Ariel's  songs.  This  may 
he  so,  but  we  confess  oar  inability  to  recognize  it. 
According  to  our  own  impression,  they  are  each  and 
all  :  "Come  unio  these  yellow  sands,"  "Full  fathom 
five,"  and  "Where  the  hce  sucks,"  deeply  felt  and 
happily  illustrated — and  this,  not  forgetting  how  our 
young  composer  had  to  fight  against  the  reasonable 
prejudice  in  favor  of  those  truly  English  songs  for 
whicli  we  are  indebted  to  Purcell,  Arne,  &c.  That 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  looked  at  his  task  from  the  Men- 
delssohnian,  rather  than  from  what  would  be  regard- 
ed as  the  national,  point  of  view  is  undoubted;  but 
as  the  most  Shakesperian  music  in  existence  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  he  the  music  composed  by  Jlen- 
delssohn  for  ,-l  JSlidsummer  Nifihl's  Dream,  and  as 
the  Tempest  appertains  incontestahly  to  the  same  or- 
der of  play,  we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  to  be 
h'amed.  Fine  as  are  their  melodies,  what  Purcell 
and  Arne  produced,  compared  as  mere  art-w-ork  wiih 
what  Mendelssohn  produced,  is,  it  will  hardly  he  de- 
nie.l,  of  small  pretension.  And  then,  the  resources 
of  the  modern  orchestra,  which,  in  the  musical  illus- 
tration of  such  subjects  can  be  employed  to  snch  rich 
purposes,  were  no  more  likely  to  he  disregarded  by 
an  aspiring  Englishman  than  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  Germans.  Apart  from  all  these  considera- 
tions, however,  the  music  to  the  Tempest  is  genuine 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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In  the  course  of  twelve  concerts,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  the  31st  of  October,  we  have  had  the 
Eroica  and  B-flat  symphonies  of  Beetho'en  ;  the 
"Surprise"  symphony  of  Ilaydn,  and  the  "Parisian" 
of  Mozart;  the  "Italian"  and  "Scotch"  symphonies 
of  Mendelssohn  ;  Scluibert's  unfinished  sympliony  in 
B  minor,  with  his  previously  unfmislied  one  in  C 
major,  No.  6  ;  and  Schumann's  No.  .3  in  E  llat.  The 
"Surprise"  of  Haydn,  the  No.  G  of  Schubert,  and  the 
No.  .3  of  Schumann,  as  our  readers  have  already  been 
informed,  were  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crys- 
tal Psiace.  The  symphony  of  Haydn  made  every 
one  wish  for  more  iiom  the  same  inexhaustible  store  ; 
that  of  Schubert  has  put  the  musical  public  under  a 
fresh  oblij^aiion  to  the  sjiirited  directors  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Company,  and  to  Messrs.  G.  Grove  and 
A.  Manns,  their  indefatigable  representatives  in  all 
such  matters;  while  that  of  Schumann  found  many 
admirers,  and  has  advanced  the  cause  of  its  composer 
a  sure  step.  Among  the  overtures  and  other  shorter 
instrumental  pieces  have  been  several  novelties,  but 
only  one — Herr  Ferdinand  Killer's  "Concert-ovcr- 
tiire"  No.  a — of  any  real  value,  Ilerr  V'olktnan's 
Fc'st-ovn-tnie  being  but  a  dry  affair,  Herr  Reinicke's 
prelude  to  A'iiii/  Manfrcdn  mere  (|uestiou  of  "mutes" 
{"sordini"),  and  the  march  from  Herr  Wagner's 
Mi-'isfer.v lu/cr  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  Four  of 
AVeher's  overtures,  three  of  Beethoven's  (including 
the  sublime  Coriolaii),  four  of  Mendelssohn's  (includ- 
ing the  ever  more  and  more  welcome  "Trumpet 
Overture"),  one  by  Mozart,  one  by  Auber,  one  by 
Schumann  ((lenon-va),  and  five  by  Kossini,  have 
been  played.  Then,  in  Iho  way  of  choral  music,  be- 
sides the  .S'w.v;  vf  Miriiim,  wc  have  had  (first  time) 
Beethoven's  magnificently  dramatic  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  same  composer's  Choral  Fantasia,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Lorriri,  comiirising.  not  only  the,/?/OT/eand  the 
"Ave  Mruia,"  but  the  "Vintagers'  Chorus,"  anoth- 
er cause  for  regret  that  an  opera  promising  so  richly 
should  have  been  left  unlinislied.  Even  now  we  have 
left  untold  the  instrumental  solos,  the  novelties 
among  wliich  were  Mendelssohn's  duet  for  clarionet 
and  corno  rli  liassetto  (posthumous — still  in  .MS.),  his 
organ  sonata  in  li  flat,  ami  Bach's  great  G  iniuor 
pedal  fugue.-.ilie  first  and  only  instalments  of  the 
proniisci-i  organ  performances  Into  a  retrospect  t)f 
the  vocal  music  at  each  of  the  twelve  concerts  we 
cannot  possibly  enter;  nor  would  our  retrospect  be 
likely  to  meet  with  many  readers,  supposing  it  made. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  «liow  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concerts  are  going  on  as  usual  and  maintain- 
ing their  posiiion  as  the  foremost  cnlcrtainments  of 
their  kind  in  tlie  country.  They  begin  again  on  the 
With  of  .January,  ISGy,  when  Mendelssohn's  "Refor- 
mation Symphony"  is  to  he  repeateil,  and  Herr  .Toa- 
chim  is  to  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto. —  Times. 

JIoxiHY  Poi'iit..4U  CoxcEnxs.  [l-'rom  the.  Times, 
Die.  19).  Tlie  programme  of  Monday  week  drew  one 
of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  season  : 

Septet,  in  E  n.nt,  Op.  20 H«-tliovon. 

Song,  "Anior  nol  mio  piMiar"  (Flnvio) ir:iii(lc'l. 

.Soiuitii  ill  C  injijor.  Op.  .>3.  piancforto Heeltiovrn. 

Soujita.  in  D  nuijor,  for  vinliu.  with  piano  nccoilip.Corclli. 
Soiifrs.  '-Dii  bist  die  Kuti,"  '-NorniaH's  GHsaug.''i;(;Iinbert. 
Quartet,  iu  G  miDor,Op.  '20, No.  OlstrinRS) Ilayciii. 

The  final  concert  of  the  anieCh.ristmas  series  was 
held  last  Monday  night.  Bcetlioven's  universally 
admired  septet,  which,  played  by  Messrs.  Straus,  iL 
Blagrovc,  Lazarus,  C.  Harper,  U'dtton,  Piatti,  and 
Beynolds  (violin,  viola,  clarionet,  horn,  bassoon,  vio- 
loncello, and  double  bass),  had  created  so  lively  an 
impression  a  week  previously,  was  repealed,  and  the 
audience  was  the  most  crowded  of  the  present  sea- 
son. Tills,  the  19th  performance  of  the  septet  at  Mr. 
Cbappell's  admirable  entertainments,  is  unlikely  to 
he  the  last  by  19  more. 

The  concert  began  with  an  extremely  interesting 
work  liy  Schubert— a  quartet  in  G  major,  introdueeci 
for  the  first  lime  at  St.  James's  Hall.  'The  quartet 
in  (i  is  a  worthy  pendent  to  the  one  in  I)  minor, 
which  it  rivals,  if  not  surpasses  in  colossal  propor- 
tions. Both  were  proiuced  in  ISafi,  two  years  before 
the  gifted  composer's  death.  What  must  surprise 
every  attentive  hearer  is  that  Schubert  occupied 
scarcely  more  than  ten  days  (from  June  20  to  .Tune 
.3(1)  in  writing  this  quartet,  each  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  which  is  largely  designed  and  elahorately 
wroiigbt  out.  The  amianlc  and  the  sc/((-rco---tlie  for- 
mer a  stream  of  unceasing  melody,  the  latter  as  full 
of  humor  and  spirit  as  though  Beethoven  himself  had 
owned  it,  with  a  trio  the  graceful  homeliness  of  which 
is  iu  Schubert's  happiest  veiii--were  the  parts  most 
readily  and  heartily  appreciated  on  the  occasion  un- 
der notice  ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  allegro 
^iioderato,  which  opens,  and  the  alUyru  «ssfa",  which 
terminates,  the  quartet  do  not,  with  increasing  famil- 
iaritv,  win  more  and  more  sympathy.  The  last  in 
pariiriilar,  a  sort  of  (nr««/c//«,  with  a  whole  company 
of  themes,  one   more  tuneful,  animated,  and   rhyth- 


mical than  the  other--a  movement,  by  the  w-ay,  that 
has  something  in  common  with  iho  finale  of  the  (]uar- 
tet  in  D  minor,  just  referred  to--is  pretty  certain  to 
become  popular.  Such  a  composition,  however,  as 
the  quartet  in  G  is  rot  to  be  wholly  grasped  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  what  it  is  were 
no  very  extraordinary  pains  needed  to  study  and 
comprehend  it.  It  doubtless  has  faults,  and,  among 
others,  that  diffaseness  which  appears  inseparable 
from  Schubert's  more  ambitious  works  ;  Itiit  always 
deeply  thought,  always  melodious,  always  poetical 
and  original,  it  has  manifold  beauties  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  by  no  means  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  surface.  No  published  score  of  the  quar- 
tet in  G  exists  ;  and  yet  a  single  hearing,  even  wiih- 
out  previous  examination,  suffices  to  convince  any 
competent  judge  that  it  is  a  work  of  exceptionally 
high  character.  We  believe  that  we  owe  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  (and  it  has  nev- 
er before  been  ))ublicly  prlayed  in  this  country)  to 
Herr  Ludwig  Sirans,  to  wdiom,  in  which  case,  we  are 
doubly  indebted,  first  for  his  making  known  so  genu- 
ine a  masterpiece,  next  for  the  zealous  and  thorousb- 
ly  cllicicnt  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  the  dif- 
ficult task  that  Schubert,  never  over  conciliating  to 
bis  players,  has  in  this  instance  awarded  to  the  first 
violin.  The  other  performers  were  Herr  L.  Pies, 
Jlr.  H.  Blairrove  and  Signor  Piatti.  all  of  whom 
were  well  up  in  their  parts,  the  last  playing  lii.i  part 
with  as  much  facilily  as  though  he  had  been  studving 
nothing  else  all  his  life.  The  first  hearing  of  an  un- 
known work  by  Schubert  is  always  looked  upon  as 
an  event  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  ;  and  tlie 
excitement  on  the  present  occasion  was  general.  'I'lie 
success  of  the  quartet  in  G  was  decided,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Chappell  has  added  a  new  treasure  to  a  reper- 
tory, which  already  could  boast  of  the  string  quintet 
in  C  (too  seldom  given,  by  the  way),  the  octet  in  F, 
Iho  quartets  in  A  minor  and  1)  minor,  and  the  two 
great  trios,  to  say  nothing  of  solo  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte. 

The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Jfisg  Agnes  Zini- 
mermann,  whose  "first  appearance"  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnelt.  Miss  Zim- 
mermaun's  solo  was  the  early  sonata  of  Mendelssohn 
in  E  major  (Op.  C),  the  last  movement  of  which  she 
])Iaycd  with  great  spirit:  Her  duet  was  Beethoven'.s 
sonata  in  A,  with  violoncello  (No.  .3).  in  which  she 
had  the  advantage  of  being  associated  with  Signor 
Piatti,  who  never  played  more  magnificently. 

The  singer  was  Miss  Cecilia  Westbrook,  wdio  gave 
"Know'st  thou  the  land,"  tlic  song  of  Goethe's  Mig- 
non.  which  Beethoven  loved  so  well  and  set  .so  Iicau- 
tifully  that,  if  we  may  believe  bis  fair  correspondent, 
"Bettini,"  lie  was  in  ecstasies  with  liis  own  music, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  Mendols.solm's  bright- 
est and  most  tuneful  "spring  fOuss"{Friililinrj!<licder), 
known  in  English  as  "The  Charmer,"  in  German,  as 
"Diirch  den  Waldeu  dunkcl  geh't."  Miss  AVest- 
brook  sang  both  well,  and  was  accompanied  in  both 
to  absolute  perfection  by  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  concerts  begin  again  on  the  -Uli  of  January, 
wdien  Herr  Joachim  (his  first  appearance)  is  to  lead 
quartets  by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  to  play  with 
Jlme.  .Vrahella  Goddard,  Beethoven's  duct  sonata  in 
G,  Op.  9f>. 

Coi.OGXR.  The  London  Musical  World  lias  a 
letter  (Dec.  G)  from  "Our  Original"  ['/»eurf  linijimm 
ternactdam]  "Correspondent"  with  tlie  long  name, 
wdiich  tells  of  interesting  things  in  the  city  of  the  hci- 
li//e  drci  Kiinigc  and  I'crdinand  Hillcr  ;    for  example : 

Seldom  during  my  artistical  life  have  I  been  so 
deepiv  and  jioetically  impressed  by  music,  as  it  was 
the  case  at  the  third  Giirzenich  Concert  on  the  ITili 
November  last.  Three  numbers  only  formed  tlie  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion,  but  they  were  of  the  most 
pure  and  elevated  kind,  and  beautifully  rendered.  1 , 
Overture  from  Ipliirjenia.  in  Anils,  by  Gluck ;  2, 
Suitcfiir  r/rossfs  Ore.heslrr  von  Franz  Lachner  (manu- 
script, first  time  of  performance)  under  the  direction 
of  the  compo.ser  himself,  and  ,3,  the  whole  music  of 
Gluck's  Orpheus. 

Of  Gluck's  music  not  anotlier  word  need  be  said 
beyond  the  reiteration  of  a  worn  out  phrase — that  it 
is  sublime :  but  the  way  in  wdiich  it  was  delivered  may 
he  called  a  musical  event.  Certainly  no  one  of  your 
readers,  acquainted  with  the  fine  voice,  noble  style 
and  exquisite  pathos  of  Mme.  Joachim,  who  sang  the 
part  of  Orpheus  on  the  occasion,  will  find  any  exag- 
geration in  my  assertion.  Capitally  supported  by 
Fiiiulein  Seheuerlein  (Euridiee),  Frtlulein  Beckman 
(Amor),  and  a  first-rate  chorus  and  orchestra,  under 
the  classical  baton  of  Dr.  F.  Hiller,  Mme.  Joachim 
was  very  great,  both  iu  singing  and  declamation. 

The  new  Suite  in  five  movements  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, especially  \.\Mi  undanic,  a  canone  for  the  viola 
and  the  violin,  as  well  as  the  sparkling  scherzo.    Let 


us  then  once  more  say,  that  the  music  of  this  great 
composer,  who  has  been  dri\'en  away  from  Munich 
(where  he  was  general  music  director  at  the  Royal 
Opera  during  great  many  years)  by  the  Wagnerian 
Sect,  has  ttiore  chance  to  become  the  real  music  of 
the  future  as  the  so-called  "music  of  Ihe  future"  itself. 
Another  great  musical  treat  was  the  first  soiree  /«r 
Kanimernivsik,  when  Hiller,  Konigslow,  Japha,  ]ier- 
kum  and  Rensburg  were  the  performers.  Out  of  a 
quartet  of  Schumann  (A  m/aor)  and  one  of  Beetho- 
ven [E  major),  we  bad  a  Clavier  quartet  (new  manu- 
script) of  the  inexhaustible  F.  Hiller,  and  some  little 
pieces  for  piano  solo  from  the  same  pen,  played  by 
the  compo.scr.  This  new  quartet  of  Hiller  deserves 
the  great  success  it  met  with  on  the  said  evening,  be- 
ing full  of  melodious  ideas,  and  masterly  written  as 
regards  modulations,  form,  as  well  as  polyphonic 
combinations.  Besides  of  the  first  allegro  and  the 
scherzo,  which  are  highly  effci'tive.  the  andante  is  un- 
doubtedlv  a  masterf)iece.  The  audience  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted  to  bear  Hiller  |)lay  once  more  after  a 
long  silence  ;  and  alter  all  he  is  the  noblest  and  most 
unafi'ected  classical  pianist  of  the  day,  possessing  tbo 
greatest  technical  skill,  like  any  other  modern  play- 
er, as  well  as  a  most  delicate  touch. 

The  fourth  Giirzenich  concert,  on  the  1st  instant, 
although  belonging  to  the  category  of  "Selection  con- 
certs," was  a  rather  interesting  one.  The  |uogramme 
included  :  1,  the  overture  to  Manfred,  by  Schumann; 
2.  the  Concerto  (K  flat  major)  of  Beethoven,  perform- 
ed by  Herr  Carl  Tausis  ;  .3,  aria  and  chorus,  "In- 
flammatus,"  from  the  Slolat  Mater  of  Rossini,  sung 
by  Frl.  Strauss,  from  Basel  ;  4,  the  symphony  (in  A 
major)  of  Jlcndcls.solin  ;  5,  Zifpumerlelien,  a  winter 
chorus  bv  Schumann,  scored  by  Gredncr;  6.  IJer 
/i;7/(V»/y/ of  Goethe,  declamated  by  Herr  F.  Haase, 
the  celebraied  actor  ;  7,  aria,  "Der  Konigin,"  "Dcr 
Waelit,"  (the  first  one  in  B  fiat  major),  from  the 
Fhiuto  Maipeo  of  Mozart,  sung  liyFrl.  Strauss  ;  8,  a 
fantaisio  on  Don  Gioranni,  by  Liszt,  jilarcd  by  Taii- 
sig  ;  and,  9,  the  overture  of  Oherem  by  Weber.  Herr 
Tausig  left  us  rather  cold  on  ))erforining  Beethoven's 
music,  his  mental  power  being  more  ahsotbcd  by 
technical  perfection  than  transcendental  conception. 
By  the  same  reason,  working  in  a  quite  opposite 
sense,  he  drew  the  public  into  a  never  lasting  burst  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  the  fantaisie  of  Liszt. 

nnESDivV.  Here  are  the  programmes  of  two  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts,  wdiich  are  conducted  alter- 
nately by  Kapellmeisters  Hietz  and  Kicbs  : 

First  Concert. 

Overture,  Kuryatitlie 'U'eber. 

.Sinfonic,  'Mteforuiatiou.'' Men'ielssohn. 

Overture.  Aimcreon Clienlbiiii. 

Siutonie  Eroica lieetlioven. 

Second  Concert. 

Overture.  Ve.'Jt.alin Spontini. 

Sinfonic  No.  3,  Ks-dur Il.iydn. 

Overture,   Otto  t'.er  .Schutz Itmlorf. 

Sinfonie,  \o.  4,  I!-dur Beetlioveii. 

The  members  of  the  Singacademie  lately  gave  a 
performance  of  .SY /'a»/ in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  Mendelssohn  Monument  in  Lcipsic. 
The  solos  were  sung  bv  Mmcs.  Hiinisch  and  Niinitz, 
Herren  Scliild  and  Siagcmann.— Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner has  arrived,  to  superintend  the  getting  up  of  his 
last  opera  Die  Meisiersinijer  vcm  N'drnherg. 

IlAMnuitG.  The  Singacademie,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  von  Bernuth,  lately  gave  a  performance 
of  Gluck's  Orpheus.  The  solos  were  sung  by  Mtnes. 
Otto-Alvsleben  and  Joachim.— Third  Philharmonic 
Concert :  Overture  to  Anacreon,  Cherubini  ;  Air  from 
Die  Fntfuhrunij,  Mozart  (Mme.  Otto-Alvsleben); 
Violin  Concerto,  E  minor,  Spohr  (Herr  Schrudieck); 
Air  from  Das  Unlerhrochene  Opferfesl,  Winter  ; 
"Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst;  I)-major  Symphony, 
Beethoven. 

Dessau.  Afior  the  hqise  of  fifteen  years  since  the 
death  of  Friedrich  Schneider,  a  discovery  has  been 
made,  highly  gratifying  to  the  numerous  admirers  of 
the  deceased  Capelhneister  The  latter  wrote  an 
overture  and  other  music  for  Schiller's  Braut  von 
Messina.  This  music  was  performed  only  once,  both 
the  score  and  the  parts  being  consumed  when  the 
theatre  was  burnt  down.  A  lady  now  steps  forward 
and  declares  that  she  possesses  the  original  score, 
which  was  given  her  by  the  composer.  On  it  is  writ- 
ten in  Schneider's  own  hand  :  "Finished  the  30th 
July,  1S17."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  score  will  not 
be  again  lost  for  so  long. 

Mnxicii.  Herr  Franz  Lachner's  Catharina  Cor- 
naro  li.as  been  revived,  and  Gluck's  Iphigenia  inAulis, 
as  arranged  by  Herr  Richard  Wagner.  The  Gener- 
al Musical  Director.  Herr  Lachner,  is  expected  every 
day  to  return  from  his  long  .absence.  All  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  musical  tendencies  at  present   predomi- 
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imnt  here  aro  delighted,  iiml  inlcml  to  prove  tlieir  de- 
lit^iit  hy  i::criin<^  up  S(M-oii;i(Ies  ami  rorrliliiiht  jiroccs- 
sioiis  in  IIciT  Liiclinor's  iionor.  The  loiulers  of  tlie 
Now  German  Scliool  Iiavo,  in  consequence  of  tlicir 
Kraspinc  disposition  :iud  nrmgancc,  lost  wliatever 
jtopuliirity  tlicy  may  once  have  ]iossesscd,  and  it  Is 
^(uuTiilly  believed  tliat  when  the  question  becomes 
"Billow  or  Lachner,"  the  former,  tauf^lit  by  his  ex- 
perience, which  is  not  allJisetlicr  enconrnginp;,  will 
cive  w.Ty.  Kven  Mile.  Mallin^er,  the  [ii'eat  jiopnlar 
favorite  and  previous  supporter  of  the  new  school  has 
proved  refractory,  and  declared  that  she  will  no  long- 
er sacriHcn  her  voice,  and,  with  it,  luT  future  pros- 
pects, to  the  pretensions  of  Ilerr  U.  Wagner  and  bis 
followers. 


Jlutgljfs  lounml  of  Ulustt. 

BOSTON,  JAN.  16,    1869. 

Music  at  Home. 

Our  city  has  been  o'er-fuU  of  music  since  the 
new  year  came  in.  We  pity  the  man  who  un- 
dertook to  hear  tlie  whole  of  it ;  it  may  be  some 
one  did  so,  on  a  wager,  as  now  and  then  a  vali- 
ant toper  seeks  immortality  in  drinking  till  he 
burst,  or  some  spread-eagle  patriot  wheels  a  bar- 
row from  Providence  to  Boston  when  his  party 
loses  the  election, — but  of  his  fate  wo  have  not 
heard.  Better  wait,  if  ye  have  such  an  appe- 
tite for  quantity,  and,  drinking  the  whole  sonorous 
ocean  at  a  draught,  "go  up"  all  together,  glorious- 
ly, from  bandmaster  Gilmore's  millennial  taberna- 
cle, over  which,  by  earthquake  shocks  of  hanno- 
ny,  the  heavens,  it  is  presumed,  will  open  right 
up  into  the  Paradise  of  Fools.where  ye  may  dwell 
immortal  ! — During  the  fortnight,  we  have  had  a 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  a  Symphony  Con- 
cert, a  choice  vocal  Soiree  of  Mr.  Parker's  Club, 
a  nii.sed  Italian  and  German  Opera  every  night 
and  Saturday  afternoon  ;  a  couple  of  Parepa- 
Rosa  concerts,  with  the  "whirlwind"  cornet-play- 
er. Levy  ;  a  couple  of  Ole  Bui!  concerts,  without 
an  orchestra,  and  two  more  with  one  ;  besides 
other  miscellaneous  entertainments,  Great  Organ 
nooning's.  Conservatory  matinees  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, &c.,  &c. 

A  few  notes  upon  some  of  these. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  tu-en- 
tlfih  season  (can  you  realize  it?)  of  these  classi- 
cal Chamber  Concerts,  to  which  Boston  mainly 
owes  its  knowledge  of  the  violin  ■  quartets,  quin- 
tets, &c.  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert,  Scliumann,  &c.,  (with  introduc- 
tions to  more  recent  men,  which  have  not  ripened 
into  much  acquaintance),  drew  an  eager  and  ap- 
preciative audience  to  tlie  Chickering  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  5.  Two  members  only  of 
the  Club  are  of  twenty  years  standing,  namely 
WuLF  Fries,  our  admirable 'cellist, and  Thomas 
Ky.an,  viola  (and  sometimes  clarionet).  WiL- 
i,i.\M  ScHULTZE,  as  leader,  and  C,\rl  Meisel, 
second  violin,  have  faithfully  and  ably  served  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  E.  M.  Heindl, 
second  viola,  and  flutist  unsurpassed,  joined  them 
onlv  last  year.  The  sight  of  them  was  pleasant 
and  their  entrance  warmly  greeted.  The  pro- 
gramme was,  as  always,  choice  : 

Quartet  in  G,  No.  75 nayiln. 

Piano  Solos Chopin. 

Eiglith  Quartet  in  E  mioor,  op.  59,  No.  2  of  the  Rasou- 

motfsky  set Beethoven. 

Piano  Quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  44 Schumann. 

It  was  natural  to  begin  with  Father  H«ydn  in 
this  time  of  the  revival  here  (and  with  so  much 
interest)  of  his  Syinphonies.  The  Quartet  in  G 
is  the  one  which  used  to  be  heard  oftener  than 
any  others  of  the  eigJily  which  he  wrote,  but  even 


this  one  has  been  silent  here  for  several  years. 
It  is  ever  grateful  to  both  ear  and  soul,  a  healthy, 
hearty,  happy,  genial,  yet  earnest  work  ;  in  treat- 
ment full  of  felicities  from  beginning  to  end;  a 
"new  created  whole,"  all  fresh  and  perfect.  The 
quick  movements  are  in  Haydn's  best  vein,  and 
the  Adagio  traniiuil  and  deep  in  feeling,  large 
and  broad  in  harmony,  with  an  open,  round  fo- 
nority,  like  organ  music.  It  was  played  con 
amore,  clearly  and  unanimously',  and  could  not 
but  be  keenly  relished. 

Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  the 
Haydn,  while  equally  sincere,  consistent,  master- 
ly, than  the  E-minor  Quartet  of  Beethoven, which 
is  deeper,  greater,  stranger  in  its  thoughts,  and 
opens  a  wondrous  spiritual  world  to  one  who  lis- 
tens truly.  We  do  not  remember  that  the  Club 
have  given  it  since  the  season  of  18.57-8,  when 
they  first  took  it  up  and  played  it  three  times 
with  increasing  interest.  We  know  not  which 
of  its  movements  to  admire  most,  nor  what  to  say 
of  either  of  them  :  the  Allegro,  whose  theme  seems 
caught  from  a  passing  breath  of  air,  a  zephyr 
whispering  into  the  ear  and  gone,  but  whispering 
so  significantly  to  the  sensitive,  imaginative  ear 
that  caught  it  and  wove  it  into  such  subtle  wealth 
of  beauty;  the  AiJof/io,  profoundly  brooding;  the 
humorsonie,  fantastic  rhythm  of  the  Allefiretlo,  in 
the  minor,  to  which  as  Scherzo  the  quaint  Rus- 
sian Theme  answers  as  Trio  in  the  major;  or  the 
swift,  easy,  gliding  through  the  free  blue  air  of 
the  Finale  Presto.  It  is  very  difficult  to  execute, 
and  was  not  rendered  with  perfect  purity  and 
grace  in  every  part,  and  yet  on  the  whole  better 
than  any  of  Beethoven's  later  quartets  have  been 
before,  in  parts  admirably,  and  so  as  to  hold  the 
audience  in  rapt  attention.  It  would  be  good  to 
hear  it  again. 

The  pianist  was  Mr.  Carlyle  PETERsrLEA, 
who  has  lost  nothing  of  his  remarkable  facility 
and  strength  of  technique,  and  who  played  the 
Chopin  pieces,  not  with  as  delicate  and  fine  a 
sentiment  as  we  have  heard  them,  but  intelligent- 
ly and  with  a  brilliant  power.  In  the  grandly 
efiective,  glorious  old  Quintet  of  Schumann  he 
had  ample  swing,  and  the  whole  woi'k  was  given, 
on  the  part  of  all  the  five,  with  a  triumphant 
verve.  As  usual,  the  solemn,  slow  march  move- 
ment was  the  most  enjoyed.  The  dash  and 
splendor  of  the  Scherzo  were  well  kept  up,  only 
such  unrelaxing  strength  in  the  pianS  part  fa- 
tigued the  sense. 

The  second  of  the  four  concerts  (that  we 
should  be  put  upon  so  short  allowance  !)  will  take 
place  Feb.  2. 

Fifth  ST5ipnONY  Concert.  This  appears  to 
liave  *;iven  more  unanimous  and  unalloyed  delight 
th.an  any  of  its  delightful  predecessors.  The  orches- 
tra did  the  best  they  have  done  yet ;  the  solo-playing 
was  of  the  highest  order  ;  the  programme,  while  it 
contained  nothing  new,  was  very  choice,  and  so  short 
that  no  one  was  troubled  by  the  thought  of  having  to 
lose  any  of  the  music. 

Overture.  ''Realini<renees  of  O-'sian"' N.  TV.  Gade. 

Violin  Concerto  in  D   (First  movement) Beethoven. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 

Svmphony  in  E  flat Mozart. 

Introduction  and  Allegro, — .Andante, — Minuet, — Finale. 

Violin  Solo  :  "Elegie" Ernst. 

Overture,  "The  Fair  Melusina". Mendels.^ohn. 

The  "Ossian"  Overture,  earliest  and  most  original 

of  the  works  by  which   we   have  known    Gade,   was 

better  played  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have 

had  before.     (Only  the  disturbance   caused  by  tardy 

people  in  the  audience   made   the   softly   murmured 

opening  strains   inaudible  to   all   but   those  nearest. 


It  must  have  been  anything  but  jileasant  to  Mr.  Zer- 
RAiiN  to  have  tlio  delicate  tone-picture,  so  carefnlly 
worked  oat  in  reliearsals,  blurred  and  spoiled  so 
rudely.)  After  the  next  concert,  time  being  t;d<en  for 
suflicient  notice,  it  is  proposed  to  keep'  tlie  entrance 
doors  closed  during  the  per/ormnnee  of  the  Jirst  piece). 
It  is  a  thorongJily  romantic  Northern  overture  ;  a 
wild,  imaginative  seashore  picture,  witii  the  mists  of 
antiquity  half  veiling,  half  revealing  lovely  images, 
while  gigantic  shadows  of  heroie  forms  stalk  past  us 
on  the  clouds,  and  the  whole  air  rings  and  trembles 
with  the  bold  Vikingir  hymn.  Ossian's  harp  this 
time  was  replaced  by  a  square  piano. 

The  "Melusina"  Overture  was  equally  well  played; 
delicately,  with  nice  outline,  and  finely  blended  color 
of  reeds,  &c.,  in  the  undulating,  dimpling  watery  fig- 
ures of  the  opening,  and  with  crisp  vijror  in  the  hero- 
ic, knightly  episode. — The  charming  E  flat  .Sympho- 
ny of  Mozart,  too,— old  friend — was  more  enjoyable 
than  ever.  Such  compositions,  all  instinct  with  ge- 
nius, need  no  artificial  modern  stimulants,  no  red  pep- 
per of  extra  brass  and  new  material  means  of  instru- 
mentation to  make  the  listeners  captive. 

Camilla  Urso  played  the  first  movement  of  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  with  such  perfect  purity  of  into- 
nation, such  fine  and  vital  quality  of  tone  (though  of 
course  feminine  and  delicate  rather  than  broad  and 
reanly,  as  one  would  ask  were  Joachim  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter of  Beethoven),  such  exquisite  and  fini.shed 
beauty  of  execution,  that  one  longed  to  have  her  play 
the  other  movements.  But  this  lady  is  a  very  con- 
scientious artist,  and  never  undertakes  to  play  in  pub- 
lie  whiit  she  has  not  time  to  learn  by  heart  and  pos- 
sess herself  of  tlioroughly  in  every  sense.  Cold  she 
may  seem  to  some  :  but  to  us  she  plays  as  if  a  still, 
deep  fire  glowed  within  ;  and  we  believe  most  hearers 
felt  that  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  noble  com- 
position and  took  them  with  her.  The  only  weak 
point  was  the  long  Cadenza,  which,  though  it  held 
the  audience  spellbound  by  her  wondrous  execution, 
was  made  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  obviously  not  at  all 
such  a  fantasy  as  Beethoven  could  be  supposed  to 
have  improvised  upon  his  own  themes  while  at  the 
highest  moment  of  the  inspiration.  Joachim,  no 
doubt,  has  written  a  fitter  cadenza  here.  As  for  the 
orchestral  prelude  and  accompaniments,  so  rich  and 
stately,  they  were  remarkably  happy  in  the  rendering  ; 
the  wind  instruments  were  in  more  perfect  tunc  than 
usual,  and  so  was  the  drum,  so  important  here  in 
leading  off  the  theme  ;  and  our  Conductor  must  have 
felt  happy. — The  Elcgie  by  Ernst,  whicli  might  have 
seemed  a  rather  hacknied  concert  piece  some  years 
ago  when  every  virtuoso  played  it,  has  been  little 
heard  of  late,  and  for  a  sentimental  work  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  not  without  a  certain  nobility. 
At  any  rate,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Camilla 
reproduced  it  made  it  new  and  captivating. 

For  the  sixth  concert,  Thursday,  Jan.  21,  the  pro- 
gramme ofi^ers  :  Part  I.  Cade's  other  great  romantic 
Overture,  "In  the  Highlands ;"  Weber's  Concert- 
stikl-.  for  piano,  played  by  JMiss  Alice  Ddtton  ; 
Symphony  in  T>,  No.  4,  (not  the  one  already  played), 
by  H.aydn.  Part  II.  Cheiubini's  overture  to  Medea  ; 
Beethoven's  short  and  sunny  Symphony  in  E, — cot 
the  Pastoral,  but  No.  8.  « 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Vocal  Clce.  The  first 
of  the  two  concerts,  to  which  this  rare  choir  of  ama- 
teurs annu.ally  invite  their  fiieuds,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Jan.  4,  at  Chickering  Hall,  and  was,  as 
usual,  repeated  on  the  following  Monday.  TheClub 
now  numbers  eight  to  ten  voices  on  each  part,  the 
very  best  that  could  be  found  perhaps  in  Boston.  The 
singers  are  all  loyal  and  devoted,  counting  this  Mon- 
day evening  practice  among  their  paramount  engage- 
ments ;  and  now, after  some  half  a  dozen  years  of  care- 
ful drill  together,  they  h.ave  attained  a  rare  perfection 
in  ensemble  singing.  We  know  of  no  organization  in 
our  city,  great  or  small,  voc.il  or  instrumental,  whoso 
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jiei  funiKini-e  is  so  salisfactnry.  So  many  clear,  lirij^lit, 
never  liarsli  sopranos  ;  such  a  warm,  sunset  purple 
haze  ol'  rich  contraltos ;  so  many  smooth,  true,  telling 
tenors,  and  such  a  round  compact  mass  o(  mellow, 
manly  basses,  wo  do  not  hear  elsewhere.  And  Mr. 
Parker,  while  he  plays  the  often  difficult  accompani- 
ment on  tlie  piano,  has  trained  them  to  rare  unity, 
precision,  and  a  nice  observance  of  all  points  of  light 
and  sh.ade.  Alike  in  technical  execution,  in  sono- 
rous efifect,  and  in  expression,  here  is  a  model  of 
good  chorus  and  part  sinjjinp;. 

The  programme  was  choice,  ns  it  has  always  been. 
First  came  a  bit  of  tenor  recitative  :  "And  there  were 
sliepherds  abiding  in  the  field"  (of  wonderful  expres- 
sion, even  more  so  than  Handel's),  followed  by  a 
Choral,  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio.  This  w.13 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  ;  and  so  was  the  next 
piece,  "The  1 2.")th  P.salm,"  by  Ferd.  Hiller,  for  Tenor 
Solo  and  Chorus  :  "All  they  that  trust  in  Thee, shall 
be  as  ^^ount  Zion,  which  may  not  be  removed.". . . . 
"Round  Jerusalem  stand  the  mountains  ;  even  so  the 
Lord,"  &c.,  ending  with  "But  ])eace  sliall  be  upon 
Israel."  The  idea  of  enduring,  nil  encompassing  sup- 
]iort  is  grandly  conveyed  in  the  first  part  ;  the  warn- 
ing to  the  "evil-doers"  is  stern  and  appalling;  and 
tlie  final  strain  of  Peace  is  lovely  music.  The  solos 
were  sung  in  good  voice  and  Hvlc  by  the  younger 
Wixcii. 

A  couple  of  well  contrasted  songs  by  Schumann  : 
"/'«  !>isl  wlcciue  Bliuim"  and  the  impassioned,  thrill- 
ing "A'r,  (li'i-  /icirliclistc  roii  Alien,"  were  snng  with 
much  beauty  of  voice  and  execution  by  >[iss  Gatp;3, 
who  sang  this  season  in  ]'',lijiih.  A  couple  of  new 
four-part  songs  by  i\Ir.  PAiiiCuii  :  "The  lily  closes  its 
chalice,  afloat  on  the  river's  breast,"  and  Tennyson's 
"Bugle  Song,"  were  both  singularly,  delicately  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  verses,  and  seemed  to  ns  quite  Tic- 
yond  anything  that  Mr.  P.  has  hitherto  produced. 
The  parts  are  interwoven  with  most  graceful  skill, 
while  all  is  calculated  for  the  best  vocal  ffffcct,  which 
it  certainly  received,  for  the  little  pieces  were  sung 
run  aiiHiic  and  li;id  to  be  repeated.  In  the  first  one, 
at  the  thought  of  "the  wind  of  the  west  singing  lulla- 
bies o'er  her,"  a  fifth  voice, an  obbligato  high  soprano, 
comes  in  softly  and  with  l>eautiful  elfect.  In  the  oili- 
er, the  siiirited  bugle  strain,  and  the  mystical  "echoes, 
dying,  dying,"  are  happily  contrasted. 

A  new  Ilymn  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Alto  Solo  (mod- 
estly and  yet  cfl'eclively  sung,  in  rich  tones  treintdous 
with  feclinu'.  by  Miss  K.VMKT ri ).  and  Chorus,  a 
short  stiain  oi'{levout  trust  and  trratitude.  was  readi- 
ly enjoyable  and  truly  noble.  Two  more  iiartsongs  : 
"Vale  of  I!est"and  "I^arly  Spring,"  by  Mendi  Issolin, 
were  sung  to  a  charm  ;  and  then  a  w-ild,  irraud  song 
by  Franz:  "/'as  Mrr  rrslmlill"  and  the  "Spring 
Song"  (of  his  latest  si-t.  in  A),  were  given  wiili  such 
voice  anil  ]io\vcr  and  fervor  as  only  .^Irs.  II.inwoDii 
has. 

After  a  pause,  the  principal  novelty  of  the  winter's 
study  :  "A  Finale  from  the  unfinislied  opera. /.ok.Vv." 
(Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus),  by  Mendelssohn,  con- 
cUnleii  the  feast.  Ciioirs  of  Spirits,  hailing  each  oili- 
er from  the  Uliino,  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland, the  air,  the  steeps,  the  deeps,  &c.,  and  whose 
strains  are  marvellously  imaginative,  varied  and  siil'- 
gestive,  ovcrluvir  the  lamentation  of  the  deserted 
Leonora,  and  otVer  to  give  her  vengeance,  bv  cmiow- 
iuL:  her  with  fatal  "beauty,  grace  irresistible,"  ^^c. 
AVondeiliilly  impressive,  liiough  simple,  is  the  pas- 
sage where,  when  she  asks  ;  "Tell  me.  ye  terrible 
rulers,  tell  me  the  price  of  this  death-dealing  power," 
they  idedgo  her  to  wed  the  Rhine.  The  part  of  the 
maiden,  a  very  exacting  one,  was  sung  in  her  best 
voice  and  with  nntnistakcable  dramatic  rerre  and 
truth  by  Miss  Anna  Whjtti;x.  There  is  another 
fragment  of  the  Lm, hi/,  a  Chorus  of  Vintagers,  which 
we  hope  we  may  hear  some  time. 

AVe  did  hope  to  speak  of  "FiDi'.i.io,"  twice  given 
lately,  by  the  German  half  of  Mr.  Maretzek's  Opera 
troupe,  and  which,  with  any  chance  of  even  tolerable 
performance,  we  never  mean  to  miss  if  wo  can  help  it 
. — and  it  was  certainly  more  than  tolerable  this  time  ; 
hut  we  must  leave  it  for  the  present,  having  no  room 
left  either  for  that,  or  the  miscellaneous  virtuoso  con- 
certs named  above. 


Cop.r.ECTiox.  In  our  last,  speaking  of  the  Orato- 
rios, we  made  a  queer  blunder,  Tnechanieally  saying 
the  opposite  of  what  we  knew  and  meant.  Not  a  lit- 
tle were  we  startled,  on  openinc  our  jiaper  after  it 
was  printeil,  to  find  that  we  bad  made  the  pitch  of 
the  Ortsan  hi'ilin-  instead  of  lower  than  the  common 
pitcli  of  our  orchestral  inslrnments.  But  even  Jove 
sometimes  nods  ! 


IHusiciiI  Carrcspoiikiue. 

Pat.is,  Dec.  14. — The  concert  season  at  the 
Conservatoire  began  vesterdav,  the  selections  per- 
formed at  the  first  concert  being  as  follows  : 

Rvm phony  en  fa ...  .Goury. 

9H  I'sauiiie. ^fpnilclssolin. 

AtiMKiri  tin  Sr-ptiior IlcM'thown. 

Ctiorur  lies  IVIprins  du  Taonlt.UD^er \rncner. 

Syinplionie  etl  ut  mrijpur. Bectlioven. 

The  jicrformance  of  a  Symphony  by  an  unknown(') 
composer  is  an  innovation  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  Conservatoire.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  merits  of  the  composition  are  such  as  to 
justify  ifie  Committee  in  theii-  departure  from  the 
established  custom. 

The  Sympliony  is  of  the  Mendelssobnian  genre, 
and  consists  of  an  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Larghetto  and 
Final.  The  subject  is  finely  trealeil  ;  the  instrumen- 
tation is  masterly,  and  we  find  none  of  that  trickery 
with  horns  and  cymbals,  to  which  our  modern  com- 
posers so  often  resort,  tor  the  fiiirpose  ofconcealing  a 
lack  of  ideas.  The  innucnee  both  of  Beethoven  and 
Afcndelssohn  is  plainly  visible  in  the  composition, 
and  there  are  several  passages  which  are  worthy  of 
either  of  these  masters.  The  interest  is  well  sustain- 
ed except  in  the  scherzo,  which  seemed  somewliat 
difl'use,  as  though  the  composer  were  writing  "against 
time." 

This  .Symphony  was  coldly  received  by  an  audi- 
ence whicrh  is  jiroverbially  critical  and  exacting.  It 
has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed at  the  Conservatoire  it  is  necessary  to  bo  dead. 
M.  (5ouvy' lacks  that  important  qualification. 

The  execution  of  the  two  Symiihonies  and  of  the 
Septuor  was — need  it  he  said — perfect.  The  last 
mentioned  was  played  by  two  (darioncts,  two  horns, 
and  two  bassoons,  with  "tons  les  instruments  "a 
cordes." 

The  choruses  were  also  rendered  in  a  manner  wliich 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  9Stli  Psalm  the 
singers  numbered  (as  nearly  as  I  could  judge)  .'id,  but 
owing  to  tlie  acoustic  properties  of  the  Salle,  the  ct'- 
fect  wiis  tiiat  of  a  far  greater  numlier.  The  "Cliotiir 
(Its  PrJi^n'ns"  was  encored. 

At  the  1st  Po|ni!ar  Concert  of  tlie  :;nd  Series, Men- 
delssohn's Scotch  Symphony,  Weber's  Olm-on  Over- 
ture, and  Beethoven's  3d  Ovei  1  ure  to  Lionom  were 
jicifortned.  a.  a.  c. 

Nii w  Yoiuc,  Jan.  4. — On  Tuesday  evening.  Dee. 
29,  there  was  a  concert  of  "Glees  and  Madrigals"  at 
Steinway  Ilall.  The  solos  and  choruses  were  taken 
by  some  of  the  best  professional  and  amateur  talent 
ill  this  city,  and  the  result  was  an  entertainment  of 
remarkable  excellence  and  interest.  >tr.  S.  P.  War- 
ren presided  at  tlie  organ.  .'Mr.  E.  .T.  Connolly  at  the 
liiano,  and  the  wdioJe  performance  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Brown. 

Particularly  interesting  were  a  quaint  madrigal  (C. 
Fesia — 1  .t41  )  called  "Down  in  a  flowery  vale."  which 
was  most  charmingly  .sung  by  the  chorus  of  r>7 
voices;  Mendclsso'.in's  hymn  "Hear  my  prayer" 
(Psalm  f).'))  sung  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown  and  chorus; 
and  a  quartet  "Dorothy,"  a  Swabian  melody  har- 
monized. This-  lalt'r  was  exquisitely  done,  and 
was  very  earnestly  encored. 

^Irs.  F.  C.  Eustaphieve  sang — in  a  (|uiet, unassum- 
ing, and  careful  manner — a  ballad,  ".^ty  heart  is  over 
the  sea,"  and,  in  reply  to  a  recall.  "Xothing  else  to 
do."  Jlrs.  E.  has  a  voice  of  exceptional  purity  and 
sweetness,  and  has  the  great,  and  unusual  merit  of 
singing  in  tune. 


Mr,  S.  P.  Warren  gave  two  organ  solos  which 
were  partially  inaudible,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  audience,  which  persisted  in  a  very  loud  buzz  and 
hum  of  talk  and  laughter. 

Miss  Hntchings  did  well  in  her  solo  (in  itself  not 
pleasing)  and  it  is  evident  that  she  has  studied  faith- 
fully since  last  season. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were,  I  regret  to  say, 
not  excellent.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  one. 
The  programmes,  little  pamphlets  of  eight  pages, 
were  exquisitcdy  gotten  up,  and  were  the  subject  of 
much  admiration. 

Mr.  Thomas's  6th  Sunday  Evening    Concert  |)os- 

sessed  these  (among  other)  attractions  : 

Overture,  "Os.^i.in" Gaflp. 

Petlerzn  pt  Ciipricrio ,  Menjelssotiii. 

Krakowiitli,  Itondo  de Concert,  op.  14 Cliopin. 

[Mr.  .T.  X.  I'atli-ton  rin.l  Orc-liestnil. 

.«eene  dp  Itallet,  "I'ropliLte"  Meyerliper. 

Overture,  ''>rerry  Wives  of  "Wiuil-or" Nirohii. 

Hevcrie Vieuxtemps. 

IMis.  Farnsworth  was  the  vocalist  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  she  sang  Sehubcrt's  .li-c  Maria  and  an  aria 
from  /  PMriVo)!!' in  a  somewhat  hard  and  nasal  stylo. 
In  the  Chopin  Rondo  Mr.  Pattison  did  not  do  him.self 
justice,  for  his  playing  was  quilo  unequal  and  his'lcft 
hand  failed,  occasionally,  to  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  it.  As  regards  the  orchestral  pieces,  all  were  good 
and  were  quite  well  played  ;  but  it  seems  poor  taste 
to  arrange  piano  pieces  for  orchestra  wlien  they  are 
manifestly  unfitted  for  such  an  arrangcnicnt  :  I  refer 
to  the  Mendelssohn  Scherzo.  y, 

CixciNXATi,  .Ian-.  (■>.— Last  night  the  Harmonic 
Society  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  season  with  the 
following  prngrnmme  ; 

Overture  to '■Milsiiinnier  Nijrlit's  Dreinn''.  .MendPl-ssoJin. 
Scene  from  rhi-  Onvtorio.  '•Niiim.'in.'" .M.  Costii. 

a.  ('horns — "The  Curse  of  the  Lord." 

b.  Itec.  and  Ari.i— "The  .Sped  sluili  tie  I'rosperoup  " 

I>rnr.  II   .7.  .^niith. 
r.  Cl'oriis— "Pr.-ii-e  file  t.ord  " 
Nor-rnrne  f^r.nl'^^Iidsul^Ine^  Nii;ht"8llre.'tin."MenJol,ssoIin, 

<'o[n-4'rt  Aria 

Mr.--.  Didiiodo  Carricl(. 

Duet.  "Til.'  Pnrtini:" Donizetti. 

Ml-s  .lo.^ie  .Jones,  Prof.  II.  J.  Smith. 

F.inla-Ma  for  ffirn Co.ssari. 

y\T.  Il.Sihrocekcl. 


. .  . .  ,  Mendele^ofin. 
.lo.sie  Jones  and 


Cnnt.-ita.  "Ifvinn  of  Pruise," 

Solos,  hv  .Vfrs.  T)el!o,-.de  Carriek.  Mi.ss 
Mr.  V.  llelnikanip. 

The  Chorus  was  not  as  large  as  in  former  seasons 
and  was  raiher  weak  in  the  ba.sses,  who  used  to  be 
very  powerful  with  this  Society  ;  liut  they  have  even 
now  the  materials  for  a  very  fine  chorus.  Some  lack 
of  force  and  cbaracter,  which  most  of  the  choral  per- 
formances in  this  concert  showed,  might,  I  think,  he 
easily  remeiiied  with  a  little  more  careful  drilling. 
The  last  clioruses  in  the  "Hvmn    of  Praise,"  which 


went  the    best 


gave    great    satisfaction,  showed 


what  the  Society  have  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  directors  deserve  some  pr)si- 
tive  blame  for  the  poor  arrangement  of  the  first  part 
of  the  concert,  which  left  the  audience  in  a  miserable 
condition  for  enjoying  the  second  part. 

In  the  first  place  t)ie  selection  of  the  ".'Midsunimer 
Night's  Dream"  (Iverture  for  the  opening  was  not 
judicious,  as  the  Orchestra  generally  does  not  plav 
this  Overture  well  enough,  and  also,  because  this  ami 
the  following  number  for  the  Orchestra  ought  to 
have  been  works  by  diiTerent  composers  instead  of 
both  by  Mendelssohn,  both  for  contrast's  sake  and  in 
consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  Cantata  by 
j  the  same  composer  in  the  second  part.  Next,  the 
chorus  from  ]\'aainan,  "The  Curse  of  the  Lord,"  is 
very  jioorly  adapted  to  an  introduction,  while  it 
would  prove  very  attractive   in  the   latter   part   of  a 

concert,  and  thus  it  passed  by  with  little  effect.     The 

1   most  remarkable  feature   was,    however,    the    enilino- 

I   the  whole  part  of  a  concert  by  a  large  clioral   .Society 

i    with    a    fearfully  sentimental   and  long-winded    solo 

for  Horn  I     For    this    astonishing    arrangement  the 

perpetrators,  I  think,  ought  to  blush  and  to  apologize 

to  the  Society. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert,  to  our  great  com- 
fort, made  one  forget  what  had  passed  before.  Men- 
delssohn's "Hvmn   of  Praise"    is    a    most    beautiful 
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woik,  which  it  wns  a  Rreat  treat  to  hear  ncain,  anil 
wliicli  is  paninularly  well  ailiiiitcil  lo  tho  capai-ity  of 
the  HarmoniL'  Soficty.  x. 

Nnw  VouicJan.  II. — On  Monilay  and  Tunsday 
cvcninj^s  Oil?  I5n]l  f^avo  concorts  in  Stcinway  Hall, 
nssisloil  by  Miss  ISarton  (contralto)  of  Boston,  Mr. 
0.  V.  Hall,  Mr.  ,T.  IT.  Wilson  (pianist),  recently 
from  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  by  an  orchestra 
of  alioitt  40  nndcr  tlio  dii'cction  of  Cny\  Bergmann. 

Ilerr  Bull  [daycd  a  Concerto  liy  Mozart,  and  did 
it  adniirahly  ;  this  was  well  ;  he  also  played  as  an 
encore  (after  one  of  liis  solos)  the  "Arkansas  Travel- 
ler," with  which  he  disu;nsted  us  last  winter;  this 
was  not  well,  and  such  a  selection  was  unworthy  of  a 
respectahio  artist.  Mcrr  Bull  phivcd  the  Concerto 
from  memory.  His  reception,  on  Monday  evening 
particularly,  was  very  cordial. 

Miss  Barton  sans  ^'<^U  beaulifully  the  Binaldo  Aria 
by  Handel,  which  Miss  Phillips  gave  us  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic. Her  voice  is  full,  rich,  and  musical,  and 
her  vocalization  excellent.  She  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression. 

Mr.  .Tnmcs  H.  Wilson  is  a  very  fair  mcclianical 
pianist,  but  unfortunately  seiiliiiiFiit  appears  to  have 
been  omitted  from  his  orjjanization. 

In  lieu  of  the  splendid,  full-toned  instruments  to 
which  the  habitue's  of  Stcinway  Hall  are  accustomed, 
a  Siand  piano  "constructed  upon  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples Iiy  Mr.  Ole  Bull,"  was  used.  It  possessed  a 
hard,  wiry  tone,  and  the  action  was  evidently  hard 
and  stiff. 

On  Friday  evcnint;  Mme.  Parepa-I\osa  made  lier 
appearance  in  concert  for  the  first  time  this  season  (in 
New  York) ;  her  assisting  t.ilent  included  Carl  Rosa, 
Brookhouse  Bowler  (tenor),  Ferranti  (baritone),  and 
Mr.  Levy,  the  great  cornet  a-piston  performer. 

Mme.  Parepa  sang,  for  her  first  solo,  the  Scena 
from  Dcr  Freiscliiifz.  and,  as  an  encore,  a  pretty  bal- 
lad "Fortret  me  not," — both  in  her  own  unequalled 
way.  Her  voice  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  origi- 
nal ficsbness  and  purity,  and  a  very  large  audience 
applauded  her,  as  usual,  to  the  echo. 

Herr  Rosa's  intonation  was  faulty,  and  his  double 
note  passages  scrapy  ;  evidently  he  had  not  improv- 
ed, artistically.  Mr.  Levy,  wdio  accompanied  Mile. 
Parepa  to  this  country  in  1865,  achieved  a  genuine 
success  by  bis  marvellous  rapidity  of  execution.  His 
principal  solo  was  "Rode's  Air,  with  variations." 

Messrs'.  Ferranti  and  Bowler  acquitted  themselves 
creditably,  and  Mr.  Colby  played  the  accompaniments 
with  unusual  ability.  A  second  (and  "positively  the 
last")  Parepa  concert  will  be  given  next  Friday 
eveninix  wiih  an  entire  change  of  programme. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  9th,  our  2nd  Philhar- 
monic concert  occurred  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
This  was  the  programme  : 

Symphony.  B  flat,  No.  9.  (LitolTs  EJ.) Ir.^y(lrl. 

1st  niuveuient  from   Violin  Concerto .Beetlioven. 

Ortmilla  Urso. 

Overtiire,  "St^miraniifle" 0,^tf-U. 

5th  P.  F.  Concerto.  Op.  73,   E  flat EeetboTeo. 

S.  K.  Mills. 
Symphonic  Poem,  "On  the  Mountjiin" Liszt. 

Tlie  Haydn  Symphony  was  very  pleasant  from  its 
spontaneity  and  unassuming  sim|ilicify  ;  the  agreea- 
ble lenlure  of  both  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  symphonies 
is  the  apparent  absence  of  any  art,  and  the  fact  that 
one  can  almost  believe  it  to  be  an  easy  thing  for  "us 
moderns"  to  write  in  the  same  style. 

The  Catell  Overture  was  played  at  Jlr.  Thomas's 
1st  Symphony  Soiree,  and  my  opinion  of  it,  as  then 
expressed,  has  undergone  no  change.  The  Liszt 
nondescript  was  humanely  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
programme,  and  was  of  course  heard  by  comparative- 
Iv  few  people.  The  "poem"  possesses  all  Liszt's  de- 
fects, and  none,  or  nearly  none,  of  his  {e\v  excellen- 
cies ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  turgidity,  and  is  thor- 
oughly chaotic  in  form,  or  in  the  lock  of  any  form. 

Mme  Urso  rendered  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's only  Violin  Concerto  (played  by  Thco. 
Thomas  at  the  .')th  concert  last  season)  in  a  liiagnifi- 


cent  manner.  Her  inlonalion  (her  peculiar  excel- 
lence) was  almost  faultless,  and  her  execution  was 
wonderfully  clear,  smooth  and  even.  The  delighted 
aHilience  insisted  (despite  tho  Philharmonic  rules) 
upon  an  encore,  and  at  last,  after  persistent  and  uni- 
versal applause.  Mine.  U.  re-appeared,  anil  played 
most  bcaiilifnlly  Fjrnst's  "Elcgic." 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  superb  Beethoven  Concerto, 
culled  "Tho  Kmperor"  by  the  Germans,  in  his  habit- 
ual masterly  style,  and  maintained  his  well  establish- 
ed reputation  as  ono  of  our  very  best  and  most  relia- 
ble performers  of  concerted  music.  To  excel  in  this 
line  there  are  leqnlrcd  :  aeenratc  taste,  self-possession, 
and  a  faultless  technique.  Mr.  M.  possesses  all  these. 

'^riie  audience  was  an  immense  one,  and  was,  down 
stairs,  a  decorous  one  ;  in  the  third  gallery,  however, 
the  talking,  langhin<r,  flirting,  and  boorish  rudeness 
were  simply  disgraceful.  I  regret  to  say  that  upon 
the  fair  sex  rests  the  responsibility  of  three-fourths  of 
this  absolutely  "hoggish"  behavior. 

Mr.  Theo.  Thomas  gave  his  7th  Sunday  Concert 
last  evening.  Miss  Shock  (the  tragedienne)  made 
her  second  appearance,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison  played 
two  piano  solos  in  a  style  eminently  his  own.  The 
programme  (orchestral)  included  the  "Introduction 
to  the  .'5th  Act  of  King  Manfred"  by  Reinecke,  and 
Nicolai's  Overture  to  the  "Jlerry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

F. 


McsiCAL  JoutiXALiSH.  "Ax  Op.  1 ."  The  Lon- 
don ^fusicol  TVorh!  (to  which  our  readers  also  owe  so 
much),  announcing  the  completion  of  its  forty-sixth 
volume,  and  the  thirty-second  year  of  its  life,  thus  al- 
ludes to  its  first  number  : 

That  modest  sheet   is  now   before  us.  and  a  look 

through  its  pages  is  like  readins  an  obituary.     Even 

journal  itself  in  its  then  form,  and    as  then  pub- 

hed,  edited,  and  priced,  has  ]>assed  aw^^v.     On  the 

ffhteentb  day  of  March,  18.36,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Novello 
offered  to  the  public  sixteen  pages  (demi-octavo)  of 
printed  matter  for  threepence,  and  thus  "The  J/imical 
WnrlJ,  a  Weekly  Record  of  Musical  Science.  Liter- 
ature and  Intelligence,"  was  ushered  into  being.  On 
the  first  of  those  pages  is  the  name  of  a  dead  and 
gone  celebrity  ;  Samuel  Wesley  having  led  off  with  a 
"Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  England  from  the 
year  1778  up  to  the  Present."  Thence  onward  we 
read  little  save  epitaphs.  Blr.  Cornelius  Field's  Con- 
certs, Quartet  Concerts,  and  Chamber  Concerts  (all 
dead);  a  concert  of  the  (dead)  order  called  Ancient, 
directed  by  a  (dead)  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Vocal 
Concerts  (dead)  attended  by  the  (dead)  Duchess  of 
Kent — these  are  the  things  recorded  in  the  list  of  cur- 
rent events.  More  of  a  like  sort  follows.  We  are 
told  of  doinirs  at  the  "King's  Theatre"  by  Coleoni- 
C<nti  and  Cartagenova,  whose  names  most  of  our 
readers  see  now  for  the  first  time.  We  .are  told  .ilso 
tb..t  Spoilt-  "will  visit  England  this  year,"  and  that  a 
"great  musician" — one  Mendelssohn  in  point  of  fact 
— "is  puttinsr  the  last  touch  to  his  sacred  oratorio  of 
The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  a  work  described  as  "in 
the  severe  Handelian  school."  Lastly,  we  come  up- 
on certain  criticisms  of  an  opera  just  previously 
brought  out  in  Paris,  afterwanls  to  be  known  every- 
where as  The  Huguenots.  Then  follow  five  paiies  and 
a  half  of  edvertised  music,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
now  as  extinct  as  anything  else  in  the  number.  .Sic 
transit,  indeed,  and  of  a  truth. 

The  J\/usiral  Worlil  came  just  in  time  to  witness 
and  record  the  popularization  of  music.  By  the  same 
movement  it  may  also  have  profited,  if  tho  reception 
iivcn  to  No.  1  be  anv  criterion.  That  fortunate  sheet 
ran  throtiiih  two  editions — a  happy  augury  of  the  vi- 
tality which  is  strong  as  ever  even  after  the  wear  and 
tear  of  forty-six  volumes.  In  the  dissemination  of 
musical  knowledge  and  taste  anions  the  masses  this 
ioui'tial  look  an  active  part.  It  had  a  share  in  trans- 
forming music  from  a  luxury  into  a  necessity,  from 
the  plaything  of  the  few  into  the  comfort  and  solace 
of  the  many.  What  an  amount  of  work  and  result- 
ing success  its  pages  record  1  Reading  them  one  sees 
again  "the  little  one  become  a  nation,  and  the  small 
one  a  strontr  city."  Its  earliest  pages  tell  of  embryo 
festivals  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  its  latt?st  of  giant  gath- 
erings in  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  each  "part"  is  a 
brigade,  and  the  whole  chorus  an  army.  Between 
these  two  extremes  lie  more  than  thirty  years  of  ef- 
fort. We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  claim  a  past 
unique  among  EnttUsh  musical  journals.  Our  con- 
temporaries can  only  say,  "Others  have  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors." 


DKSCltlPTIVE    LIST    OF    THK 

I-.  -A.  T  JE  S  T     3s/r  XJ  S  I  C 

B'nB»liMlie«l  bv  OI5vcr  DitHoii  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Cup  ofTea.   (Couplets  dii  The.)  2.  VJ)  to  tr- 

*'  Omp-vieve." 
Qnifcc  prf^tty.  fiDiI  i'<  a  plea^finu  tributi*   to   the   cup 
wJiii'h  'Tht-'LTH  but  rjop.^  not  ititr>xi<':i''e.*' 
Watch  and  pray.   Iri'g,  Duet  and  Cho.  .3.    F  to  f. 

WnUiiKinn. 
Nice  cacreiJ  piecp.     Finp  title. 
Thvontih  the  Jessamine.  2.   C  to  f.  Clnrihd. 

Pretty  love  none,  where  th**  liidy  Hppears  to  advan- 
tage aTnong  the  sprays  of  the  je-Siaijiiue. 
I'm  an  Alsatian.   (Je  snis  Alsatienne)  Duet.    3. 
A  to  (I.  "Liseben  and  Fritchen."         Offenbach. 
A  vory  spirited   and    pleasinc  duet,   in    which   the 
Eoptish  words  continue  throufrhnut.  but  the    foreii^n 
words  are  the  ''Alsatian"  mixture  of  Trench  and  Ger- 
man. 
Girls  of  New  England,  God  bless  them.  2.  C  to 
e.  //.  Paul. 

An  enthnaiastic  eulogy  of  "the  nearest,  the  deareyf 
pirls  in  this  part  of  the   country,    who  de.=erve  every 
word,  and  everv  note.     Capital  roncert  fiong. 
Beautiful  Bells.  'S>  and  Cho.  2.  KA  to  e. 

Wdlman.  3.t.    -With  portrait. 
A  faTorite  concert  sonz.      One   edition   has   a   fine 
portrait  of  Mi5.s  I^ydia  Thompson. 
Sweet  ColiHa,   8'jt  jmd  Cho.  2.   G  to  f.      Turner. 

Pretty  ballad,  with  a  novel  name. 
Love's  Adieu.   (Volkslied).  3.  E/>  to  f.  "7^o?-e//e." 

Sweet  parting  song. 
Bird  nf  Pas>airo.     2.     F  lo  f.  Wri'/hfon. 

Sinrple  and  very  pleasiu?.      Good  for  a  school  pontr. 
A  Kiss  for  your  thought.  3.  A  to  e.  Arditi. 

Perfectly  charmini^. 
The  Love-Star.   (Liehesboto).  4.  T)liio  q.Kiichrn. 
Fear  not,  my  child  !   f  Beruhieunir).  4.  E  to  e.Al>t. 
Two  German   sterna  of  pur^   lu^^tre.     Roth   hijhiy 
wrought.     The  word:5  of  the  la.'^t   are  in  the   vein   of 
'•above  the  clouds  is  the  s.\xn  still  shitiing.''     Both  re- 
quire study,  hut  reward  it. 
Wove  tbee.    (T'amo.)  3.  YJ)  to  e  Guq^idmo. 

Also  of  a  liigh  order,  and  more  Italian  in  character. 
The  three  Cousins.  {Trois  cousines.)  3-  Gxoq. 

"/^a  Pen'choh." 
The  INIaid  and  Muleteer.  (La  muleteer.J  3.  E  to  e. 

"La  Porichofr." 

Two  wide-nwake  pieces  froni  Offenbach.     The  first  is 

a  sort  of  dialoffue  trio,  but  may  be   sung   as   wc)!    bv 

one  voice,  and  the  second  is  a  merry  duet,  in    which 

"trot,  trot"  breaks  in  very  curiou.^ly. 

Up  in  a  balloon.  Leyhonn^e. 

When  a  man's  a  little  bit  poorly.  Bleiritt. 

The  upper  ten.  Pratt. 

Very  merry  comic  song*. 

Instrumental. 

Serenade  and  Gonsdarme-;  dnot.     4.     G.       Wtls. 

Terv  spirited  rendering  of  "Genevieve"'  melodies. 
Tommy  Dodd.  Galop.  3.  G.  Lifle. 

Spirited  gilop.     Includes  melody  of  ''Late  lament- 
ed Jone?.*' 
Golden  Rain  Nocturne.   4.   Eft.  CJoij. 

Eeautiful.     Something  in  the  style  of  the    "Xorth- 
ern  Pearl"  by  the  same  composer. 
"Les  Bavards."     Galop.     2.     F.  Kninlit. 

Waltz.  3.     D. 
"         "  Lancers.     3.  " 

Favorite  melodies  from  the  opera  above  named. 
"La  VieParisienne."     Galop.     3.     Yi.      Knight. 
Polka.      3.     G. 
Airs  from  anothor  gay  opera, 
"La  Periehole."     Quadrille.     3.  Arhmj. 

Favorite  airs  from  a  third  opera,  all  three  being   bv 
Olfenbach. 

Velocipede  Galop.      3.     BA.  Ilmf. 

Very  spirited.     Picture  of  the  new  sensation  on  the 
titl^. 
Cheerfulness.     Wallz  rondo.     3.     F.        Gumhert. 

Arranged  by  Pratt,    and    is   very  pleasing.      Some- 
thing in  the  style  of  '"11  Rrjcin." 
Eveninn:  Zephyrs.  ( Ahendluefichen).  3.  C.Oesfen. 

Very  liglit  and  priici-fui,  with  arpeggios,  &:c. 
Carnival  de  Plantation.     3.     E6.         EuqelhrcdU. 

Verv  sweet  melodv. 
Skatin.ir  "Kink  Waltz."     9.     F.  Turner. 

Here  we  slide  !     Good  waltz  to  skate  to. 
Rayons  dore'es.  (Golden  Rays.)  Polka, 


Not  so  easily  learned  ! 
or  concert  piece. 


6.  Tlh. 
-Ward. 
But  a  splendid   eshitjitiou 
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Arhreviations. — Pe(:rees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kty  is  marked  witli  .1  capital  letter.  a.s  C,  B  flat,  &c  , 
.K  small  Romati  letter  mark?  tile  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  at>ove  the  staff. 


Mdsic  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  ever}' four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mnsic).  Persons  at  a 
distance  Tvill  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obt^aining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Merle  and  Maiden. 

Piiraphrased  from  the  Platt-Di-utsi-li  of  Klids  Groth. 
.    BY    PANNT    RATMOND    KITTHR. 

On  a  beeclien  tree, 
Singing  mori'ily, 
Sils  a  merle  in  ihe  sunshine  t'leiiming  ; 
Sweet  to  hear  ami  sec  ! 

Cease,  wild  merle,  to  sinj. 
Fly  on  airy  winj; 
Unto  where — her  lattice  pane  shading — 
Linden  branches  swing. 

Perch  and  nestle  there, 
riume  thy  winglets  f:u\- ; 
Warhle  loudly,  until  the  maiden 
Looks  out  unaware  ! 

Many  a  plume-soft  curl 
Crowns  the  hirdvoiccd  girl, 
Oft  I  look  for  her  winn;s,  and  trcmlile  ; 
(^anst  thou  see  them,  merle'? 


My  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn. 

Tr.andlated  for  tliis  Journal  from  the  German  of  EnWAr.D 
Devriknt. 

My  personal  rcdations  with  Felix  i^Icndelssnhn 
bpfian  in  January,  1822.  lie  was  aboy  of  near- 
ly thirteen  years,  and  I  a  yonn^  man  of  over 
twenty,  Iiavinir  lield  for  nearly  tlweo  years  the 
position  of  baritone  slnjer  at  llie  Iloyal  Opera  in 
Rerlin,  anil  havin;;  already  jiiven  stabilitv  to  tny 
lifi^  tlironnh  an  early  betrothal. 

It  was  six  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Mcn- 
d(dssohn  family  from  Paris  to  IJerlin  :  they  had 
lived  before  that  time  in  Ilambnri^r.  wdiere  Feli:^ 
was  born  on  the  3d  of  February.  ISOO.  I  had 
oeeasionally  seen  the  boy;  his  apiiearanee  was 
strikinu:,  witli  liis  lonir,  brown,  curly  hair,  as  he 
stepped  vioforously  alonn;  thronsli  the  streets,  in 
liis  preat  shoes,  havinix  bold  of  his  fatlier's  hand. 
In  the  last  of  those  years  I  often  remarked  him, 
on  my  usual  way  to  my  betrothed,  before  the 
door  of  the  grandmother's  house  on  the  n(-w  prom- 
enade, eagerly  playins;  tap;  with  otiier  boys.  In 
musical  circles  I  had  heard  of  the  boy's  extraor- 
dinary capacities,  had  seen  him  at  the  Sinj-Akad- 
emie  an<l  at  Zelter's  Friday  musii>  meeting:?,  had 
also  met  him  at  a  sinijini  tea  party,  where  he 
.stood  amonir  the  prrown  people  in  his  child's  dress, 
the  Jiithit  so  called  :  a  ti^'ht  jacket,  cut  out  wide 
about  the  throat,  over  which  were  buttoned  the 
wide  trowsers.  The  little  fellow  liked  to  stick 
liis  hands  into  his  side  pockets,  and  would  rock 
bis  curly  head  sideways  to  and  fro,  as  he  restless- 
ly stepped  from  one  foot  upon  the  other.  With 
eyelids  almost  wholly  closed,  the  brown  eyes 
flashing  out  between,  he  jerked  out  his  answers  to 
the  curious  exaraininij  questions— such  as  people 
are  apt  to  put  to  wonder-cliildren — with  a  stara- 
merinr;  tongue,  almost  defiantly. 

His  piano  playing  I  found  to  be  of  astonishina 
facility  and  musical  certainty ;  but  it  was  then 
still  inferior  to  that  of  his  older  sister  Fanny. 
They  told,  however,  of  compositions,  even  little 
operas,  by  the  boy. 

Jleanwhile  my  intended  bride  Theresa  had  be- 


come acquainted  with  Fanny  at  the  Singakade- 
mie  ;  and  as  it  was  the  wish  in  the  Mendelssohn 
house  again  this  winter,  as  in  the  one  before,  to 
sing  Felix's  opera  compositions,  and  there  was 
need  of  a  Soprano  for  it,  Theresa  was  introduced 
there  by  her  singing  teacher  Zelter,  who  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Singakademie,  and  teacher  of  har- 
mony in  the  Mendels.sohn  house,  wdiere  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  intimate.  Soon  it  became 
my  turn  also.  Felix'.s  violin  teaclier,  Conc^ert- 
mcister  Tlenning,  was  to  have  sung  the  bass  parts, 
but  found  himself  unfitted  for  it  and  proposed  me 
for  a  .substitute.  And  so  I  went  to  the  rehearsals 
of  Felix's  earliest  operas  in  the  house  of  his  pa- 
rents. 

Considering  the  wealth  attributed  to  the  father, 
the  arrangement  of  the  house  must  have  appear- 
ed scrupulously  simiilo.  Carpets  and  furniture 
were  very  modest,  but  the  walls  of  the  saloon 
were  covered  with  copperplate  engravings  of 
llafael's  Loggic.  The  singers  sat  around  the 
large  dining  table  and  near  to  the  piano,  at  which 
upon  a  high  cu.shion  Feli-X  sat  and,  unembarrass- 
ed, earnest,  zealous,  as  if  engaging  in  some  boys' 
play  with  his  comrades,  directed  tis  and  played 
the  master.  The  fact  of  so  many  grown 
persons  exerting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  his 
compositions,  seemed  just  as  little  to  make  him 
vain,  as  the  fact  that  he  had  just  written  his  tliird 
little  opera  and  was  engaged  upon  a  larger  one. 
Fvidently  with  him  the  one  concern  was  making 
music,  and  he  took  for  granted  that  it  was  so  with 
us  too.  It  struck  us  all  on  the  first  evening  that 
self-esteem  and  vanity  in  tlie  boy  were  very  weak, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  wish  to  gain  experi- 
ence, to  learn,  to  test,  to  get  onward  for  the  sake 
of  the  thing  itself,  was  decidedly  predominant. 
After  the  pieces  had  been  tried  through,  he  had 
no  care  but  to  gather  the  sheets  of  music  care- 
fully together  and  lay  them  in  order,  belore  lis- 
tening to  our  flattering  expressions,  wdiich  he  re- 
ceived politely,  but  was  gl.ad  to  lead  the  talk 
back  to  details  of  execution  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tion or  correction. 

There  were  two  one-act  operas,  which  wo  re- 
hearsed there  several  times:  "The  two  School- 
masters" (Dieheiflen  Padar/or/en),  which  had  al- 
ready been  sung  in  the  preceding  winter,  togeth- 
er with  his  first  attempt :  ''SoldnlentirJt.icJin/i" — 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted — and  a 
new  one:  "The  travelling  Virtuosos"  (Die  iran- 
ih'rnden  Viiiuniten).  The  texts  to  these  were 
made  up  from  French  vaudevilles  by  the  young 
Doctor  Caspar,  who  sang  the  tenor  bullb  parts 
with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity. 

The  music  was  peculiar,  artlessly  adhering  to 
the  natural  declamation  of  the  words,  without 
melodic  invention  particularly,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  comical  raoment.s  with  humor  and 
with  tact.  I  sought  for  resemblance  with  older 
composers,  and  was  only  able  to  find  it  with  Dit- 
tersdorf.  Prominent  in  effect  was  a  duet  of  (he 
second  opera  between  a  pretended  and  a  real 
schoolmaster,  who  disputed  about  the  educational 
methods  of  Basedow  and  Pcstalozzi ;  Dr.  Caspar 


and  I  sang  it  to  the  great  amusement  of  a  large 
company  at  the  rehearsals  and  performance. 

From  this  time  Theresa  and  I  were  much  at 
home  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  Felix  became 
attached  to  me,  which  seemed  to  please  the  pa- 
rents,and  Theresa's  relation  to  Fanny  grew  more 
intimate. 

We  niad(^  music  many  an  evening  now  ;  we 
read  pieces  of  .Shak?[iearc,  dividing  the  charac- 
ters round;  we  took  part  actively  or  as  listeners 
in  the  Sunday  music,  for  which  the  father's 
means  enabled  him  to  gather  about  his  son  a  lit- 
tle orchestra  from  the  Royal  Kapelle,  so  that  Fe- 
lix enjoyed  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  be- 
coming, even  in  those  years  of  boyhood,  intimate- 
ly acipiainted  with  Ihe  nature  of  the  instruments 
and  the  way  of  using  them,  and  of  being  able  to 
try  over  his  own  compositions  at  once  in  practi- 
cal execution.  Tlie  boy  stood  on  a  tabouret  be- 
fore his  note  desk,  and  there  among  the  sealed 
musicians,  especially  alongside  of  the  gigantic 
contrabassist,  he  looked  wonder-childlike  enough 
in  his  boy'.s  dress,  as,  shaking  the  long  locks  over 
his  bare  neck,  he  looked  oil  over  the  men  like  a 
little  field  marsh.al,  then  boldly  struck  in  with  tie 
baton,  and  with  composure  and  with  certainty, 
yet  .always  as  if  listening  and  trying  to  detect  a 
sound,  directed  his  piece  through  to  the  end. 

Of  course  he  also  produced  other  compositions 
than  his  own  at  these  .Sunday  music  parties,  and 
both  he  and  Fanny  played  Trios  and  other  piano 
jjieees  with  orchestra. 

Obviou.sly  this  early  tjrnirin;!  intn  an  under- 
standing of  the  orchestra  .and  into  the  routine  of 
direction,  must  have  had  great  influence  in  Felix's 
development.  I  learned  at  all  events  to  know 
the  rich  training  apparatus,  the  signal  combina- 
tion of  instructive  powers,  which  worked  upon 
his  education.  The  mother,  in  the  first  place,  had 
discovered  a  talent  for  the  piano  In  the  two  older 
children,  which  she  developed  by  her  own  tui- 
tion. In  ])crlln,  the  downright,  honest,  sturdy 
Zcltcr  bad  become  their  tcacdier  in  harmony,  and 
tlie  gentle,  warm  hearted  Berger  their  piano 
teacher;  with  the  exact  Hcnning  Felix  began  to 
play  the  violin.  The  droll  little  Professor  Rosel 
gave  them  instruction  in  landscape  drawing  ;  Fe- 
lix learned  more  of  him  than  the  other  children 
did;  he  learned  at  a  later  period  to  free  himself 
from  the  manner  of  his  master.  But  the  young 
Dr.  Heyse  (father  of  the  poet  Paul  Heyse)  was 
the  family  tutor  of  the  four  children,  who  were 
all  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  tinder- 
standing ;  he,  in  hi.s  quiet,  thorough  way,  furth- 
ered Felix's  scientific  development  until  the  ex- 
amination for  the  university.  His  younger  sister 
Rebecca,  by  her  participation  in  the  lessons,  help- 
ed him  overcome  his  disinclination  to  the  study  of 
the  GJreek  language.  The  mother,  a  shrewdly 
intellijent  and  finely  cultivated  woman,  as  well  as 
busv  housekeeper,  who  was  found  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  reading  or  in  the  hospitable  work 
of  her  hands,  inexorably  insisted  on  the  children 
being  kept  to  industry.  That  activity  became 
for  Felix  a  habitual  necessity,   was  perhaps  due 
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to  tliis  caiiso.  Loss  altraotive  labors  lio  liad  (o 
j)«rf'oi'iii  ill  Ills  nuillii'r'rt  t-liauilirr,  nl  lirr  firl,  ami 
at,  Ui'lMMTa'ti  lilllc  l.ililr.  ^Vlll■Il  1  visilnl  llici 
iiiollirr's  liousc  in  llic  rorciioim  anil  ln'  witli  Iiis 
bread  anil  liull.cr — wliicli  i;avo  liim  (lio.  ri^lil  to 
(init  the  seene  of  labor — oame  into  tlie  anle-rouni 
to  chat  with  me,  longer  than  the  bread  and  bnt- 
t.er  lasted,  the  short  and  sudden  oxelamation  of 
the  niollier:  "Felix,  are  von  doing  nothing?" 
was  soon  snre  to  seare  him  baek  again  into 
the  inner  elianiber. 

The  weightiest  inlUienee  on  the  son's  develop- 
ment was,  elearly  enough,  that  of  the  father. 
Alirahani  Mendelssohn  was  a  remarkable  man,  in 
whose  sold  and  mind  life  mirrored  itself  with  unu- 
sual clearness,  whose  thinking  and  feeling,  study 
and  experience  had  allowed  him  to  find  the  divine 
in  the  higher  reason.  To  the  born  Jew,  the  son  of 
the  [ihiloso|iher  Moses  Mendelssohn,  this  convie- 
tion  was  natural  ;  to  me,  standing  in  that  period 
of  sentimental  enthusiasm  in  the  church,  it  only 
by  degrees  became  intelligible;  but  the  sure 
measure  by  which  he  estimated  the  worth  of 
things  impressed  me  instantly.  The  conviction 
that  our  life  is  a  pledge  to  labor,  to  useful  deed 
and  elfort,  this  conviction  Feli.x  inherited  from 
his  father. 

A  striking  phenomenon,with  all  that  wisdom,one 
which  may  have  been  induced  by  physical  causes, 
was  Abraham  Mendelssohn's  disputatious  temper, 
which  grew  on  him  with  years,  and  indeed  be- 
came more  and  more  cavilling  and  intolerable. 
Had  the  cause  of  this  irritability  any  connection 
with  his  sudden  death,  and  may  it  possibly  have 
been  inherited  by  Felix  ? 

When  in  addition  to  the  distinguished  persons 
who  had  a  stated  and  official  inlUience  on  Felix, 
we  count  in  the  older  and  yoiincrer  friends  of  th 
family,  the  transient  visits  too  of  honored  and  re- 
markable strangers,  we  may  say,  that  nowhere 
among  all  the  conspicuous  men  of  our  people  can 
we  point  to  a  second  example  of  a  youth  so  ftj- 
vored. 

(To  be   continued). 


Concerniag   Bach's  Passion-Music   to   St. 
Matthew. 

[Not  onlv  our  readers  in  .and  around  Berlin,  .^aya  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ilerlin  Eriio.  but  al.oo  those  not  alfected  by  our  local 
matters,  ^?ill,  we  think,  feel  interested  in  an  epi.sode fi oin  Men- 
delssohn's youth,  related  by  E.  Devrient  in  his  entertaining 
work,  Mif  Rfminhceures  of  Men'h!ssofin-Bfirlliofd7/.  This  epi- 
sode treats  of  one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  to  carry 
out  the  dilTicult  task  whicll  youn<?  Mendelssohn  and  Bevrieot 
undertook,  namely,  to  persuade  old  Zelter  to  lend  his  coun- 
tenance to  a  perfonnauce  of  Seba.stian  Bach's  P<ifisioit-l\Ii(---i^ 
to  SI,  Mnlthfir.  The  younjr  men  perceiyed  yery  dearly  that, 
if  they  could  once  gain  oyer  Zelter,  they  would  gain  oyer  the 
principal  person,  and  remove  the  greatest  impediment  in  their 
path.  Well  prejiared,  therefore,  as  Deyrient  rela'e^,  they 
\vended  their  way  to  old  Zelter's  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
t'ae  Singaialeu.ie  ] 

.     .     .     Before  the  door  Felix  observed  : 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  if  he  gets  rude  I  shall 
go;  I  must  not  have  a  row  with  him." 

"Rude  he  will  certainly  be,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
■will  undertake  all  the  rowing." 

We  knocked.  The  master  called  out  loudly  to 
us,  in  his  rough  voice,  to  come  in.  We  found  the 
old  giant  in  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sitting  at  his  old  grand  pi- 
ano with  its  two  rows  of  keys.  In  his  hand  he 
held  the  quill  pen  with  which  he  used  to  write, 
while  a  sheet  of  music  lay  before  him.  He  had 
on  his  short,  sand-colored  loose  coat,  a  pair  of 
drawers,  which,  though  tied  below  the  knee,  were 
intended  to  be  worn  with  knee-breeches,  coar,se 
woollen  stockings,  and  shoes  with  a  pattern  em- 
bioidered  upon  them.  He  had  raised  his  head, 
the  white  hair  on  which  was  brushed  back,  and 
turned  his  face,  with  its  blutf,  commonplace,  and 
yet  imposing  features,  towards  the  door.  On 
recognizing  us  through  his  spectacles,  he  called 
out  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  his  usual  broad  way, 
"Hallo!      What's   this?     Two  such    handsome 


young  gentlemen  so  early  !  Well,  to  what  am  I 
indebted  I'or  this  honor?     Here,  be  seated  1" 

He  conducted  us  to  a  corner  of  the  rooin,  and 
.silt  do«n  upon  a  plain-looking  sofa,  while  we 
fetched  oursidves  ch?.irs. 

I  now  began  the  speech,  whirh  I  had  well 
tIioun;lit  over  before-hand,  about  the  ;idiniration 
felt  for  liach's  work,  with  whiidi  we  had  first  be- 
come aeipiainted  at  Zelter's  Friday  musicsl  meet- 
ings, and  which  we  had  afterwards  studied  more 
thoroughly  at  Ab'udel.ssolin's  house.  I  said  we 
wi.shed  to  yield  lo  the  desire  univei'sally  express- 
ed, and  to  m,-;ke  an  attempt  to  restore  the  rlirf- 
(/'(/(/(wr  to  the  public,  and — if  Zelter  would  give 
his  consent  and  support — set  up  a  performance 
of  it  with  the  help  of  the  Singacademie. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  and  stretching  his  chin 
up  in  the  air,  as  was  his  custom  when  diseus^ins 
anything  with  cspiicial  earnestness,  "but  how 
is  the  thing  to  be  done  ?  Such  an  enterprise  de- 
mands greater  resourets  than  those  we  at  present 
po.sse.=s. 

He  then  dilated  upon  what  the  work  veqiiired 
and  the  dilTiculties  it  presented  ;  he  said  that  for 
such  choruses  we  ought  to  have  the  St.  Thomas's 
School  at  Leip.sic,  and  have  it,  moreover,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  Cantor 
there  ;  that  a  double  orchestra,  also,  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  the  violinists  of  the  present  day 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  such  music.  He  aild- 
ed  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  lonir  and  thor- 
oughly considered,  and  that,  if  the  difficulties  in- 
herent to  it  could  have  lieen  so  lightly  overcome, 
the  Paxairm-Muxic  which  Bach  had  composed  to 
all  the  four  Evangelists  would  long  since  have 
been  performed. 

While  speaking,  he  had  warmed  up,  and,  ris- 
ing from  the  sofa,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  wa'ked 
b.ackwards  and  forwards  in  the  room.  We.  also, 
rose,  and  Felix  pulled  me  by  the  coat.  He  al- 
ready gave  the  matter  up  as  lost. 

I  replied  that  we — to  wit,  Felix — thought  the 
difficulties  very  great, but  were  courageous  enough 
to  consider  them  not  insurmountable.  I  observ- 
ed that,  thanks  to  him  (Zelter).  the  Singacade- 
mie was  not  unacquainted  with  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  that  he  had  trained  the  chorus  so  admirably 
that  it  was  capable  of  coping  with  any  difficulty 
whatsoever;  that  Felix  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  through  his  instrumentality,  and 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  hints  as  to  how  it 
ought  to  be  conducted.  I  remarket]  that  I  was 
burning  to  sing  in  public  the  part  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  we  thought  ourselves  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  the  same  enthusiasm  which  animated  us 
would  soon  extend  to  all  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  cause  it  to  succeed. 

Zelter  kept  growing  more  and  more  angry. 
He  had  indulged  from  time  to  time  in  expressions 
of  doubt  and  of  disdain,  on  hearing  which,  Felix 
had  again  pulled  me  by  the  coat,  and  gradually 
edged  towards  the  door.  The  old  gentleman 
now  broke  out : 

"Do  you  expect  any  one  to  listen  patiently  to 
what  you  are  saying !  Very  ditfcrent  people 
from  you  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  no- 
tion of  undertaking  this  task,  and  now  a  couple 
of  snivelling  boys  come  and  tell  nie  it  is  allcbild's 
plav." 

He  shot  off  this  pleasing  specimen  of  Berlin 
politeness  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  I  couM 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  He,  however, 
was  a  privileced  person,  who  could  be  as  rude  as 
he  chose  ;  besides,  for  the  Clirisli  Paxxion,  and 
from  our  old  master,  we  could  well  afford  to  put 
up  wiih  worse  than  this. 

I  now  looked  round  towards  Felix,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 
His  fiice  was  pale  and  wore  a  somewhat  offended 
expression.  He  made  a  sign  for  us  to  go.  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  we  must  remain,  and 
then  began  boldly  to  argue  the  matter  further.  I 
observed  that,  young  thou'jh  we  were,  we  were 
not  so  inexperienced  but  that  our  master  had  al- 
ready considered  us  capable  of  carrying  out  many 
a  dillicult  task  ;  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
especially  appropriate  to  youth,  and  that,  finally, 
it  must  be  gratifyins  for  hiin  to  see  two  of  his 
own  pupils  attempt  the  most  sublime  composition 
he  had  ever  taught  them. 


My  argument.H  were  evidently  beginning  to 
woik  ;  the  crisis  was  ]>ast. 

1  went  on  to  say  that  we  desired  only  to  make 
the  experiment  wliether  the  iiroject  could  be  car- 
ried out,  and  begijed  he  would  allow  us  lo  do  so 
and  givi!  us  his  a.«.slstanee  ;  iflhe  experiment  did 
not  succeed,  we  could  always,  I  remarked,  give 
it  up  without  disgrace. 

"How  do  you  mean  to  set  about  it?"  he  asked, 
standing  still.  "You  think  of  nothing.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  committee,  who  must  consent :  a 
great  many  piTsons  each  with  an  0[iinion  of  his 
own  —and  there  are  a  lot  oi  women,  too,  concern- 
ed— you  will  find  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to 
make  them  all  agree." 

I  replied  that  the  mcmlicrs  of  the  committee 
were  favorably  inclined  towards  ine  ;  that  the 
principal  lady  members,  who  led  the  others,  took 
part  in  the  vocal  practice  at  Mendelssohn's,  and 
were  already  ii.ained  over  to  our  cause,  and  that 
7  hoped  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  concert-room, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  general  body  of  the 
nieinbers. 

"Oh,  ah,  the  members!"  exclaimed  Zelter, 
"Ihey  will  be  the  first  to  thwart  you.  One  day 
ten  of  them  come  to  rehearsal,  and  the  next  day, 
twenty  stop  away  1" 

We  wore  able  to  laugh  sincerely  at  his  face- 
tious remark,  for  it  proved  that  our  cause  was 
gained.  Felix  now  explained  to  the  old  gentle- 
man his  plan  for  holding  the  preparatory  rehear- 
sals in  the  small  concert  room,  and  spoke  of  the 
constitution  of  the  orchestra,  which  Edward 
Rietz  was  to  conduct.  As  Zelter  could  at  last 
advance  no  more  practical  objections,  he  said  : 

"Well,  I  will  not  oppose  you— ,on  the  contrary, 
I  will  speak  up  for  you,  when  requisite.  Jn 
Heaven's  name,  set  to  work  ;  we  shall  see  how 
you  will  get  on." 

We  parted  with  grateful  hearts,  and  as  good 
friends,  from  our  worth\'  old  bear. 

"It  is  all  right!"   I  said,  in  the  hall. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Felix,  "j'ou  are  a 
very  devil ,  an  arch-jesuit !" 

"It  is  all  for  the  sreater  glory  of  Heaven  and 
of  Sebastian  Bach,"  I  answered,  and  we  went  out 
with  joyous  hearts  into  the  winter  air,  for  we 
had  been  successful  in  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  business.* 

*  As  our  readers  are  aw.are,  the  yoiinff  artists,  after  snr- 
moiintinjx  many  obstacles,  succeeded  in  cettini:  the  Pas^'nn- 
J\I"sir  performeij.  The  performance  took  place  on  the  11th 
March.  1.S20, -with  a  completeness  that  prove.l  decisiye  in  es- 
tahlishing  the  intiuencc  exercised  by  Sebastian  Bach  on  the 
music  of  the  present  day. — Ed.  Berlin  Ecko. 


Chat  with  Hossini. 


BY  FERDtXAND    IIILLEn. 
{Continued  from  p.ige  3S0}. 

Our  esteemed  master  Neukomm  was  also  pass- 
ing a  couple  of  weeks  in  September  with  his 
friends  in  Trouville.  He  wished  to  see  Rossini, 
and  as  he  had  not  met  him  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  called  with  him.  Rossini  at  once  recollected 
how  at  that  time,  at  the  ftiichess  of  Yaudemont'.s, 
Neukomm  had  given  him  some  hints  about  the 
construction  of  an  Aeolian  harp  of  which  he  had 
several  made  at  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
Aauado.  The  two  distincnished  men  conversed 
tojether  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  I  had  told 
Rossini  much  about  Neukomm,  especially  of  his 
incredible,  and  really  wonderful  activity,  which 
kept  him  prisoner  at  his  writins  desk  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  morning.  Thereupon  Rossini 
bciran  : 

Y'ou  are    still    ever  nnwearieil    in    producing, 
Siiinor  Chevalier,  he  said  to  him. 
— When  it  con)es  to  such  a  pass  that  I  can  work 
no  more,  replied  Neukomm,  they  may  lay  me  be- 
tween six  boards  and  nail  them  up;  I    shall    not 
care  to  know  any  more  of  life. 
— Y'ou  have  the'  passion    of  industry.   I   always 
have  had  that  of  laziness  !  exclaimed  Rossini. 
— The  forty  operas   of  your    composing  are  not 
exactly  a  proof  of  that,  replied  Neukomm. 
— That  was  long  a20.     But  one  should  bring  into 
the  -world  with  him  whip-cords  instead  of  nerves, 
said  the  maestro  somewhat  seriously.     But  let  us 
leave  that.     I'bu  have  travelled  extensively,  and 
indeed  have  been  for  several  years  in  Brazil  ? 
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— I  liail  ai'cpptcd  till' [>la('c  of  oourt-lcnpclliiipister 
with  Don  Pt'ilro,  who  was  a  very  niiisii'-lovin(T 
fientlcmaii.  lie  even  biisicl  liiiiisi'lf  with  cnrii- 
position. 

— I  can  tell  yon  sometliin^  about  that,  saiil  Ros- 
sini. He  hail  been  so  p;raeioii3  as  to  semi  me  an 
order.  Afterwanls  when  hi^  came,  somewhat 
a^iainst  his  will,  to  Paris,  I  thankeil  him  for  if, 
anil,  as  I  hail  heard  about  his  compositions,  I 
asked  him  to  allow  soniethinf;  of  tlieiii  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Italian  Opera,  to  whicli  he  willing- 
ly consented. 

— He  would  even  have  direcleil,  had  you  wished 
it,  interrupted  Nenlconmi. 

— Impossible  !  He  sent  trie  a  Cavatina,  whiih  I 
hafl  copied  out,  with  the  adililion  of  a  few  trom- 
bone blasts;  it  was  well  performed  in  a  concert 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  rei-eived  ipiite  a  rpspectaV)le 
applause,  and  Don  Pedro  in  his  box  appeared  to 
feel  fjreat  pleasure  in  it, — at  all  events  he  thank- 
ed me  iu  tlu^  wannest  manner. — 

I  must  insert  here  by  way  of  completion  of  this 
little  anecdote,  that  I  spoke  of  it  in  Ihi^  saloon  of 
the  Countess  H.  I  remember  that  eveninij  jier- 
I'e.ctly  well,  said  the  Countess,  for  Don  Peiiro 
came  after  th«  concert  info  the  Tnileries  and 
looked  perfei'tly  transfi;;ured.  He  declared  that 
he  never  in  all  his  life  experienced  so  fireat  a 
pleasure.  Tlie.se  enthusiastic  outbursts  on  the 
part  of  a  man,  who  liad  just  lost  an  empire,  ap- 
peared sfranpe  enouL'h. 

— Perhaps  it  is  not  always  the  weiL'hties!  things, 
that  privii  us  the  ixreatest  pleasure,  I  took  tlm  lib- 
erty of  reniarkiuG;. 

—  Another  liirenoon  I  was  with  Kossini  at  Xeii- 
komm's.  The  latter  had  in  his  chamber  a  little 
Ori/nr  f.rprcs-:!/',  which  contained  many  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  su'jsested  by  himsidf 
With  the  youthful  vivacitv,  peculiar  to  him,  Neu- 
komm  explained  all  the  details  and  In^jfied  Hos- 
siui  to  try  the  instrument.  He  sat  down  and 
]ilayed,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  couple  of  dozen 
bar.s  of  the  "Chaos"  from  the  ''Creation,"  whiidi 
was  naturally  very  gratifyinfr  to  the  old  scholar 
of  Hayilii.  Then  I  plaved  with  Xeukomm  some 
movements  from  "The  Seven  \Vords,"  which  he 
had  arratijied  for  piano  and  nrqur  cr^>rr,s-s/^whicli 
led  to  mention  of  the  fact  that  Neukonun  had 
perlbrmed  this  labor  tor  a  ^reat  number  of  tlie 
;;reatest  works  of  Handel,  Hayiln  and  Mozart,  of 
<'i)urse  simply  for  his  own  s.atisfactioii  and  the 
[ileasnre  of  a  few  friends. 

Afterwards,  as  we  walked  away  to'_'i>ther,  Kos- 
sini said,  evidently  moved  :  Such  industry,  such 
jjenuine  simple  love  of  .\rt  are  in  the  highest  de- 
jiree  honorable.  Mo  money  interest  comes  in 
jilay  there,  no  .self  love,  oi'  at  least  so  small  a 
dose  of  it  that  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of.  I  have 
great  resjicct  for  it  ! 

— Did  your  extraordinarv  successes  ever  turn 
your  liead  V  I  asked  Rossini  one  day.  You  were 
so  young,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder. 
— My  extraordinary  successes  !  said  the  maestro, 
smiling  in  his  ]ieculiar  way.  I'ut  seriously  s|icak- 
ing,  I  have  always  remained  tolerably  ijiiiet  in 
success,  and  in  a /I'Kro  likewise ;  and  for  that  I 
thank  an  impression  I  received  in  my  earliest 
youth  and  which  I  never  have  f  irgottcn. 
—What  was  that  V 

— Before  I  had  yet  given  my  first  operetta,  began 
the  maestro,  I  was  present  in  Venice  at  the  first 
production  of  a  one-act  opera  of  .Simon  Mair. 
Mair,  you  know,  at  that  time  was  the  hero  of  the 
day  ;  he  had  produced  jterhaps  twentv  operas  in 
Venice  with  tlie  greatest  success.  In  spile  of  all 
that,  the  public  treated  him  that  evening  as  if  he 
were  an  ignorant  vagabond  ;  you  can  forin  no 
idea  of  such  a  rudeness.  I  was  really  shocked. 
Is  this  the  way  you  reward  a  man  who  has  pro- 
vided you  enjoyment  for  so  many  years?  Dare 
you  take  sucli  liberties,  because  you  have  ]iaid  a 
couple  of  paoli  entrance  money?  Then  verily  it 
is  not  worth  while,  thought  I,  to  take  your  judg- 
ment much  to  heart ;  and  on  this  principle  I  have 
acted  ever  since  as  much  as  possible. 
— They  have  not  always  behaved  very  gently 
towards  ynn  :  I  said. 

— Too  true  !  you  know  how  they  maltreated  me 
at  the  first   perlbrmance   of   "The  Barber :"  and 


that  was  not  the  only  time.  But  one  evening  the 
Venetians  touched  me.  It  was  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  an  oper-A,  Sif/ismondii,  which  made 
tliera  inost  heartily  tired.  I  saw  by  their  looks, 
how  gladly  they  would  have  aired  their  impa- 
tience ;  but  they  controlled  themselves,  kept  still 
and  let  the  music  float  past  undisturbed.  I  was 
quite  affected  by  this  amiability. 
— I  can  fancy  to  niysell'a  lively  picture  of  it,  said 
I  laughing. 

— To  say  the  truth,  continued  Rossini  in  a  lively 
tone,  I  was  at  that  time  the  most  in,soIcnt  fellow 
in  the  world.  I  loved  my  parents  tenderly,  and 
care  on  their  account  disturbed  me,  until  I  had 
so  far  suceedeil  as  to  make  their  subsistence  sure. 
Beyond  that,  the  devil  might  take  all  and  several. 
It  was  very  wrong,  I  dare  say;  but  I  could  not 
do  otherwise,  I  was  so  constituted. 
— It  was  very  well  that  it  was  so  !  KIse  you  nev- 
er would  have  comiiosed  "The  Barber."  I'>ut, 
ii/irnpn.t  of  "The  Barber,"  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  maintained,  that  the  arietta  of  Marcelli- 
na  in  the  second  act  was  not  yours.  Is  it  so  ? 
— You  mean  the  «/■(''( '/«  xorhello  ?"'■  said  Rossini. 
I  must  boast  the  comiiosition  of  that.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  another  aria  dl  sorhcllo,  wdiich  was 
droll  enough. 
—What  was  that  ? 

— In  an  opera,  Clro  in  Bnlnlnntn,  I  liad  a  dread- 
ful frcnnda  ilntina.  She  was  not  only  beyond  all 
licence  hideous,  but  her  voice  too  was  worthless. 
After  tlie  most  careful  examination,  I  di-coven-d 
that  she  posse.ssed  one  single  tone,  the  I!  llat  of 
the  middle  octave,  which  sounded  not  bully.  .So 
I  wrote  her  an  aria  in  which  she  had  nothing  else 
but  that  one  tone  to  sing,  gave  all  to  the  ondics- 
tra,  and  as  the  pii^ce  pleased  and  was  a|)plaudi'd. 
my  one-toned  singer  was  overjoyed  at  her  tri- 
umph. 

— She  was  at  least  modest.  But  this  Cim  '!  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it. 
— It  belongs  with  my  fia^cof.  When  T  retnrncMl 
from  its  unforlunate  |)roduction  to  Bologna,  I 
found  an  invitation  to  a  picnic.  I  ordered  at  a 
confectioner's  a  little  ship  of  march-pane,  whose 
flag  bore  the  name  "Ciro:"  the  mast  was  broken, 
the  sail  full  of  holes,  and  it  lay  on  its  side,  swim- 
ming in  a  sea  of  sweet  cream.  The  merry  com- 
pany laughingly  devoured  my  wrecked  vessel. 
— But  that  lines  not  prove,  said  I,  that  your  Per- 
sian eon(|ueror  deserved  his  fat<" ; — the  case  is  jie- 
culiar.  Your  Z'-hnira  is  one  of  your  least  known 
operas,  and  yet  it  certainly  belongs  among  your 
best. 

— During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  it  had 
great  suciress;  but  it  requires  such   an  excellent 
cnsc.mh'i;  of  singers,  as  I  had    with    me    there.      I 
had  uncommonly  fine  times  there. 
— Were  you  also  satisfied  with  the  musica!  mate- 
rials you  found  there?   I  asked. 
— The  chorus  was  excellent.     The  on^liestra,  too, 
was  very  good  ;  it  only  wanted  power,  -Kdiicli  jio-s- 
.sibly  was  accidental.     Did  you  know  Weiijl  ? 
— I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  my  earliest  bovhood; 
he  was  then  directing. 

— Very  likely.  He  knew  that  he  liad  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  one  of  my  great  enemies.  To 
convince  me  of  the  contrary,  he  rehearsed  Zel- 
mirn  in  the  orchestra  with  a  carefulness  such  as  I 
had  never  known  either  in  myself  or  others.  I 
wanted  sometimes  to  beg  him  not  to  be  .»o  very 
particular  about  it ;  but  I  had  to  confess  that  it 
went  wonderfully.  At  that  time  I  heard  several 
of  my  operas  in  a  German  translation,  and  indeed 
to  my  greatest  satisfiiction.  The  (Jcrinan  lan- 
guage adapted  itself  to  my  music  much  better 
than  the  French,  as  I  was  afterwards  convinced. 
Among  the  singers  I  recollect  particularly  the 
basso.  Forti.  as  a  great  talent.  The  L'ncher  and 
the  Sontag  began  their  career  at  that  time. 
— I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  sav  of  the  (ier- 
man  translation  of  your  operas.  To  be  .sure,  I 
could  not  swear  to  the  excellence  of  their  dic- 
tion ;  but  our  prosody,  which  has  pretty  well  de- 
termined long  and  short  quantities,  stands  much 
nearer  to  the  Italian,  than  the  Fren(di  does. 
—  In  the  translations  which  they  made  of  several 

*  .\n  Itnlinn  esprespion,  to  de^i^nnto  the  piecp.i  snn;r  by  the 
srponil  or  thinl  sini;ers.  while  the  company  refresbci  them- 
SflT^s  with  iccKTeaiiis,  &c. 


of  my  operas  for  the  Grand  Opeia,  said  Rossini, 
I  often  could  not  trust  my  ear.s  ;  the  sulistituted 
te.xt  seemed  to  me  iinpiossible,  intolerable.  Itiit 
Nourrit,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it,  found  it  all  right  ; 
I  also  saw  that  no  one  was  disturbi'd  by  it.  It 
would  have  been  laughable  to  wish  to  be  more 
severe  than  Frenchmen  were,  and  so  I  did  not 
press  the  matter;  but  the  impression  wdiiih  I 
had  of  it  has  never  changed. 

— The  French  composers  frequently  are  not  very 
exact  in  their  treatment  of  the  text,  and  many 
foreigners  have  set  them  examples  in  that  respect. 
How  admirably  has  not  our  (iernian  Gluck  de- 
claimed the  French  ! 

— It  would  have  been  bad.  if  he  had  not  doiu'  it, 
replied  the  maestro,  since  with  him  the  declama- 
tory part  forms  the  Ibundation  of  the  whole. 
— Do  you  believe,  maestro,  that  poetry  and  mu- 
sic over  can  excite  an  equal  interest  at  the  same 
time  ? 

— When  the  charm  of  the  tone  has  once  fairly 
seized  upon  the  lisiener,  s  lid  Rossini,  with  fire, 
the  words  will  surely  have  the  woi-st  of  it.  But 
if  the  music  docs  not  ti'll.  of  wlinf  use  is  it  ?  It 
is  thtm  unnecessary,  il'  not  superlluous,  or  even  an 
annoyance. 

— You  inust  tell  mc  still  more  about  vour  boy- 
hood, maestro,  I  began,  over  a  g.-imc  of  Domino  ; 
for  you  were  jiroperly  a  boy  when  you  be<_'an  to 
write  0|ieras.  How  caini-  it,  that  you  made  your 
debut  in  Venice,  of  all  places? 

—  .Vccident  plays  so  great  a  ]).irt  in  our  career  I 
exclaimed  Rossini.  At  the  aL'e  of  thirteen  I  was 
engager!  for  the  oper.a  season  in  .SiniL^'ll;Iia  as 
maesiro  al rrmhah).  I  found  there  a  siiiL'er.  who 
sang  not  liadlv.  but  was  just  oin^  of  the  most  un- 
musical sort.  One  day  in  an  aria  she  m  ide  a  ca- 
denza of  a  harmonic  adventiirousriess,  that  went 
beyond  everythiuL'-  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
her.  that  slie  should  have  soml^  rcL'ard  to  the  har- 
mony held  out  In  the  orchestra,  and  she  even 
seemed  to  see  thetrulb  of  this  remark  to  a  ciu- 
tain  degree  :  but  at  the  performance  she  aban- 
doned hersidf  again  to  her  inspiration,  and  made 
a  cadenza,  at  which  I  could  not  refrain  from 
l.auahini  out.  But  the  pai'lerre  also  broke  out 
into  a  loud  lansh  and  the  donna  was  furious.  .She 
complained  to  her  S[iecnl  protector,  the  gentle- 
man wdio  on  the  ])art  of  the  city  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  opera,  a  very  wealthy  and  respecta- 
ble A'enetian,  who  had  large  estates  iu  Siiiigag- 
lia;  she  ai'Cused  me  particularly  of  uncivil  con- 
duct, maintaining  that  I  had  set  the  public  laugh- 
ing by  my  own  behavior.  I  was  summoned  into  the 
austere  presence  of  the  gentleman  and  seviu-ely 
rated  by  him.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  make  fun 
of  the  fii-st  artistes,  said  he  to  me  in  a  domineer- 
ing tone.  I  will  have  you  thrown  into  iirison.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  do  that,  but  I  did  not 
let  myself  be  intimidated,  and  the  affair  took  an- 
other turn.  I  exjilained  to  liim  my  harmonic 
scruples,  convinced  him  of  my  innocence,  ami 
instead  of  sending  me  to  prison,  he  conceived  the 
liveliest  fancy  for  me  and  told  me  finally,  that  if 
I  ever  got  ,so  far  as  to  iie  able  to  compose  an  ope- 
ra, I  must  come  to  him  and  lie  would  commission 
me  to  write  one. 

—  .\ni[  did  he  keep  his  word  ? 

— I  may  thank  him  fiir  my  first  xrrillnra  in  Vi?- 
nice,  and  with  a  remuneration  of  200  francs, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  not  small. 
— .-Xt  the  theatre  San  Mose,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes;  tliat  theatre  has  since  gone  down,  and  it 
is  a  great  loss  for  the  younger  Italian  composers. 
They  used  to  uive  their  short  ('omlc  operas,  for 
four  or  five  persons,  without  chorus,  without 
(diange  of  scenery,  which  could  be  studied  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  which  cost  the  impresario  but 
little.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  get  one's  work  brought 
out  there  and  acquire  a  little  experience.  Many 
distinguished  coinposers  have  made  their  debut 
there.  To-dav,  if  a  young  Italian  composer  wish- 
es to  make  a  first  attempt  upon  the  stage,  and 
has  not  some  thousands  of  francs  to  throw  away 
upon  it,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 
In  fact,  quite  other  means  are  now  required,  such 
as  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  an  impresario  would 
risk. 
— What  a  pity  that  the  Italians  have  so  entirely 
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forsaken  the  opera  hn/pi,  in  wliicli  tlicy  Iiavf 
ai'liiinrcl  so  rnurli  that  is  cxci'lK'nt  !  saiil  I. 
— 'rh(^  Nca[)oli(,ans  <'S[)(;('ially,  rc[iliiMl  Rossini, 
hail  a  [ii'ciiliar  taliMit  for  it.  This  kinil  rccjiiiK^s 
IH'rlia|is  rather  a  Hvely  (eeliiiij  tor  the  natnro  of 
the  sta^e,  than  f;reat  nnisieal  L'ilis.  lUit  now  the 
sinj;ers,  too,  for  that  nre  wantin<;.  This  iliily 
liandHnir  i>f'the  stiletto  makes  tlu'ni  i|iiile  nnlit  to 
move  with  lif.'htness  and  with  jjrai'e. 

—  Do  yon  aserihe  it  to  ]i(>liti('al  (events,  that  sneh 
a  preponderating  tast((  (or  thi;  tragie,  the  pathet- 
ie,  rnles  jnst  no*  in  Italy  ' 

—  I  ilo  not  know,  said  the  niacs'ro,  hut  I  have  ob- 
served, that  when  by  way  of  exi'eption  an  ojiera 
hnjl'ii  has  onei'  been  tolerably  given,  it  always  ex- 
ereises  a  certain  attractive  power,  and  causes  a 
good  <leal  of  nieiriment  among  the  peopli>. 

—  And  tliat  is  sonu'lhing  not  to  he  despised!  said 
I,  thinking  of  Goethe's  comical  side. 

— One  day  the  miiestro  suddenly  sanuthe  begin- 
ning of  th(^  finale  from  Beethoven's  Septet,  and 
then  a  Schei'zo  ot  tlicsame  master. — From  wiiich 
Symphony  is  this  movement  V  he  asked,  turning 
to  me. 

—  From  the  Ju-nlca. 

—  Right.  Wliat  an  energy,  what  a  fire  dwelt  in 
that  man  !  What  treasures  are  eontaineil  in  his 
piano-forte  Sonatas !  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do 
not  stand  higher  with  me  than  his  Symphonies; 
there  is  perhaps  even  more  inspiration  in  them. 
Did  you  know  Beethoven  '? 

— I  hail  the  fortune,  when  a  boy,  to  speak  with 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, —  I  answered. 
— During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  I  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  old  CalpanI;  but,  with 
his  deafness  and  my  ignorance  of  the  German 
langnaje,  conversation  was  impossible.  I  rejoice 
that  1  have  at  least  seen  him. — But  your  Weber 
also  was  a  capital  fellow — his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra,  the  new  efforts  which  he  won  from  the 
instruments!  Diil  he  write  Symphonies  also  V 
— He  made  one  attempt,  which  however  cannot 
be  counted  among  his  most  felicitous.  On  the 
contrary  his  Overtures,  even  in  the  concert  room, 
are  among  ouj'  most  favorite  pieces  for  the  orche.s- 
tra. 

— And  justly,  said  the  maestro,  although  I  can- 
not exactly  approve  the  practice  of  introdncinu 
in  the  overture  the  finest  motives  of  the  opera;  if 
only  because  it  robs  them  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
when  they  occur  again.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  their  relations  to  one  another,  before  the 
play.  But  Weljcr  had  precious  ideas  !  How 
exquisite  the  entrance  of  tlie  march  in  his  Con- 
ci'ii-xliicl\  with  the  deep  clarinet  tones  !  (Rossi- 
ni sang  the  first  part  of  it).  I  have  always  loved 
to  hear  this  jiiece. 

— You  have  heard  it  from  Liszt,  who  in  truth 
played  it  as  no  other  coidd  !  I  interruiited. 
— Poor  V/eber  !  He  visited  me  in  Paris  on  his 
journey  to  London  ;  he  looked  then  so  weak  and 
suffering,  that  to  me  it  was  incomprehensible  how 
he  could  undertake  sncli  a  journey.  He  hoped, 
he  told  me,  to  be  able  to  earn  somcthiuij  substan- 
tial there  for  his  family  ; — he  should  have  pre- 
served hiiiixrifiov  tliem.  The  way  in  which  he 
approached  me,  was  singular  ;  to  rae  there  was 
something  in  it  alinost  comical. 
— How  so,  maestro  ? 

— It  seems  that  Weber  at  an  earlier  period  had 
once  written  a  newspaper  article  about,  or  rather 
against,  my  Tann-eili,  and  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  rae  askeil,  through  an  ac- 
quaintance, whether  I  would  be  willinj  to  see 
him.  If  I  had  had  any  anticipation,  wlien  as  a 
twenty-year  old  chap  I  put  Taiirred't  upon  paper, 
that  a  foreign  composer  would  have  taken  anv 
sort  of  notice  of  it,  I  should  really  have  reckoned 
it  an  honor.  You  can  imagine,  that  Weber's 
visit  was  none  the  less  welcome  to  me  on  that 
account. 

— Newspaper  articles  have  never  troubled  you 
much  !  Slid  I. 

— Certainlv  not!  replied  the  maestro,  laughing. 
To  think  of  all  that  was  written  against  me,  when 
I  came  to  Paris  !  Indeed  the  old  Berton  made 
verses  upon  me,  in  which  he  called  me  Mr. 
Crescendo.  But  all  that  passed  without  danger 
to  life  !     What  does  annoy  me  is,  that  they  have 


circni.ited  a  mass  of  untrue  stories  about  me,  in 
which  I  .sometimes  ])lay  a  strange  ])art  enough — ■ 
but  we  nnist  put  up  with  all  that. 

—  But  you  must  some  day  dictate  your  biography 
to  somebody,  said  I.  The  jiarticulars  of  so  rich 
a  life  as  yours  ought  not  to  be  lost.  I  too  shall 
soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  small  contribution  to  it  ! 
You  perceive,  I  listi'ii  to  you  as  if  I  belonged  to 
the  secret  police. 

—  Keep  on  asking  questions,  my  dear  Ferdinan- 
do  !  as  long  as  you  are  at  all  interested. 

—  Poor  maeslro!  Then  you  will  have  to  hold 
forth  many  a  time  y(!t! 

{To  be  ooa tinned.) 


Schumann's  "Cologne"  Symphony  (in  E  flat.) 

The  Sympliony  lately  played  at  the  ( 'ryutal  Palace, 
will  do  more  (or  its  composer's  fame  than  any  other 
single  woik  known  to  the  English  public.  What 
are  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  by  one  of  Schu- 
mann's most  consistent  admirers,  the  following  re- 
marks taken  from  the  Crystal  Palace  programme  will 
show  ; 

"This  symphony,  thouf;h  numbered  the  tliird,  is 
really  the  last  of  .Schumann's  (iuir.  It  was  composed 
between  the  'Jnd  November  and  9th  December,  IS.'iO, 
and  therefore  very  shortly  after  its  author  had  ent;r- 
ed  on  his  nflice  as  Director  of  the  Mu-^ic  at  Diissei- 
dorf  of  which  he  first  diseharRcd  the  public  functions 
on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  October.  The  sympho- 
ny is  known  in  Germany  as  'the  Rhenish'  (die  Rhein- 
ische),  because  Schumann  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
tiiat  the  first  impulse  towards  its  composition  had 
been  produced  on  Iiis  mind  by  the  sin;bt  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cologne,  nnd  strengthened  bv  the  i,o-and  cere- 
monial of  the  installation  there  of  the  archbishop  as 
cardinal,  which  he  witnessed  -while  engaged  in  the 
composition.  The  impression  which  this  ceremony 
made  on  bis  mind  he  has  recorded  in  the  fourth  move- 
ment, or  intrnduction  to  the  Finale,  which  in  the  i\IvS. 
score  is  entitled,  "Im  Cbnrnctor  dor  Begleituufr  einer 
feierlichen  Ccremonie' — to  accompany  a  religious 
ceremonial — and,  having  this  key  to  its  m.eaning,  the 
movement  ran  hardly  fail  to  impress  every  one  who 
hears  it  (or  rather  who  makes  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  will  endeavor  to  understand  it)  as  a  very  stately 
and  ditjnified  comiiosition,  with  a  strong  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Catholic  tone,  and  embodying  with  remarka- 
ble effect  tlie  imjiressions  made  by  such  great  cere- 
monials on  a  thoughtful  witness.  The  other  move- 
ments Schumann  used  to  say  were  intended  to  have 
a  popular,  or  national  (volksthumlicli)  cast,  and  this  is 
very  perceptible  in  the  second  (answering  to  the  usu- 
al Si-herzo  or  minuet),  and  in  the  last.  The  second 
movement  is  of  a  festive  or  jovial  cast.  The  air 
whicli  forms  its  chief  subject  is  identical  in  its  first 
few  notes  with  the  Vintagers'  chorus  from  Loreleij — 
and  it  is  possible  (though  this  is  a  mere  conjecture) 
that  they  may  be  founded  on  some  son^j  of  the  vine 
districts  of  tbe  Rhine.  Altei-nating  with  this  is  a  sub- 
ject entirely  fliffi'ient  in  form,  and  very  Iiumorous  in 
expression,  and  the  whole  inovenient  fias  an  unmis- 
takable realistic  cliaracter,  as  if  descriptive  of  some 
jiopular  festivity.  It  may  l)e  mentioned  en  passant 
that,  while  in  Schumann's  other  symphonies  he  has 
two  'Trios'  to  the  Scherzo — .a  practice  doubtless  de- 
riving its  authority  from  the  repetition  of  the  trio  by 
Beethoven  in  his  fourtii  and  seventli  symphonies — in 
the  present  case  he  omits  the  trio  entirely. — Tbe  third 
or  slow  movement  may  he  described  as  a  sone  without 
words.' — The  strencth  of  tlie  symplionv  lies  in  its 
first  and  fourth  portions.  The  former  is  a  fine  im- 
petuous piece  of  which  any  composer  might  he  proud 
— and  the  latter  will,  as  already  remarked,  alwavs 
make  a  deep  impression  on  any  open  to  the  mystical 
infbienees  of  the  great  ceremonials  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  represent.  The  sym|ibonv  in  E  flat  was  first 
performed  at  Diisseldorf  rm  the  5  h  February,  1S51, 
In  England  it  has  been  played  at  one  of  Signor  Ar- 
diti's  concerts,  on  the  4ih  December,  1S65.  and  by 
the  Musical  Society  of  London  on  June  13,  ISG6." 

With  some  of  the  foregoing  opinions  we  agree.  For 
example,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the 
"strength''  of  the  first  movement.  While  so  fid  1  of 
individuality  that  tlie  authorship  of  every  har  is  iudis- 
I">utable,  there  is  about  it  a  sustained  elevation,  a  clear- 
ness of  treatment,  and  a  breadth  of  effect  "by  no 
means  generally  and  readily  obvious  in  Schumann's 
works.  So  again,  the  second  movement  is  an  admi- 
rable example  of  its  kind.  The  composer's  intentions 
with  regard  to  it  would  have  been  clear  without  ver- 
bal exj)lanations,  and,  as  popular  music  of  a  festive 
cast,  it  is  signally  successful.  We  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  movement  is  not  unworthy  of 
Mendelssohn,  though  belonging  to  a  class  of  music 
in  which  Mendelssohn  was  specially  happy.  It  lias 
much  of  the   c'lnrming  simplicity,   easy  grace,  and 


quiet  humor  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  )hc 
latter  composer.  The  third  movement  (.Im/uH/i  )wo 
cannot  like  so  well.  Its  themes  are  far  from  novel, 
their  treatment  is  not  happy,  and,  in  brief,  the  whole 
fails  to  interest.!?]  Nor  can  we  feel  enthusiastic  al>out 
the  succeeding  Jirl/i/lnsn,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
pleadmg  and  actual  example  of  the  wiiter  above  i|UOt- 
ed.  To  us  the  movement  seems  in  great  part  ob- 
scure, conveying  few  dejirnte  impressions,  and  only 
exciting  to  wonder  at  what  it  all  may  mean.  Even 
when  we  regard  it  siini)ly  as  "pure"  ruirsie  oar  love 
fir  it  is  scarcely  greater.  The  freipient  fircaking  in 
of  a  trivial  (igure  upon  the  solemnity  af  tbe  main 
theme  is  then  resented  ;is  an  uuw.irrantable  intrusion, 
displaying  the  worst  taste.  The  Finair,  though  sim- 
pler in  cliarai'ter  and  treatment  than  tbe  first  A/lri/rn, 
yet  falls  below  it  in  point  of  merit.  Its  bustling  ani- 
mation is,  however,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Iu'li;/ioso, 
and  appropriately  closes  a  woik  which  contains  such 
jovial  music  as  the  Scherzo  — Lond.  Mas.   World. 

IHusinil  dDorrespniietite. 

Berlin,  Jan.  I,  1869. — A  Happy  New  Year,  dear 
Journal !  Nowhere  are  your  bright  face  and  cheerful 
columns  more  welcome  than  at  our  pleasant  rooms 
on  Koniggriitzer  Strasse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleas, 
ure  of  reading  the  clear  and  familiar  type  of  our  mu- 
sical .Journal  in  this  land  of  poor  print  and  poorer 
paper. 

The  new  year  finds  the  musical  season  in  Berlin 
nearly  at  its  height.  The  numerous  concerts  offered 
for  our  benefit  place  us  often  in  a  dilemma.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  scarcity,  on  the  contrary  more 
than  one  choice  prograinme  often  tempts  the  music 
lover  on  the  same  evening,  exclusive  of  the  opera, 
which  is  always  a  standby,  though  unfortunately  the 
opera  does  not  sustain  its  former  reputation.  Of  the 
Soprani,  Liicca  is  at  present  in  Petersburg,  where  at 
last  accounts  slie  was  dangerously  ill  ;  Frau  Wip- 
pern,  to  hear  whose  beautiful  voice  was  ever  such  a 
delight,  is  in  Italy  hoping  to  restore  her  treasure,  lost 
through  a  severe  attack  of  dipthcria,  and  Artot  has 
made  a  permancntengagement  elsewhere.  Wachtel, 
tbe  tenor,  will  soon  terminate  his  short  engagement 
of  two  months  ;  thougli  in  other  respects  the  musical 
wants  are  well  supplied.  Berlin  boasts  of  four  or- 
chestras at  present ;  beginning  with  the  Royal  Ca- 
pelle,  we  have  next  the  Berliner  Sinfonie  Capelle — 
formerly  Liehig's, — a  third  under  Bilse,  and  a  fourth 
under  Liebig.  Tbe  Royal  Orchestra  is  giving  its 
usual  number  of  soiiees  in  the  Saal  of  the  Opera 
House.  They  are  of  course  fully  attended  by  the 
elite  of  the  city.  It  may  sound  strange  to  many  of 
our  concert  goers,  especially  those  who  attend  our 
Harvard  Musical  concerts,  that  the  holders  of  seasou 
tickets  to  the  Royal  Symphony  Soirees  are  privileged 
to  retain  them  so  long  as  they  wish  by  sending  in 
their  names  at  the  close  of  each  season.  Instead  of 
"first  come  first  served" — generally  the  custom  with 
us — the  tickets  simply  continue  to  be  held  by  their 
present  possessors,  and  for  life  if  they  choose.  As 
nearly  all  the  scats  are  reserved,  the  number  of  single 
tickets  is  very  small,  and  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  humor  of  the  regular  concert  goers  who 
may  or  may  not  send  in  their  tickets  which  they  hap- 
pen not  to  use.  You  are  entitled  to  one  of  these 
scattering  numbers  if  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
place  for  your  name  very  near  the  top  of  a  list  of 
similar  snlferers,  always  so  long  that  the  majority  are 
left  out  in  the  cold.  There  has  been  quite  an  excite- 
ment lately  in  musical  circles  at  the  removal  of  Tanbert, 
leader  of  the  Royal  Capelle,  a  musician  who  has 
earned  his  position  by  hard  labor  and  long  service — 
over  thirty  years.  It  occurred  to  the  Queen  while 
in  Stuttgart,  that  Eckart  would  be  a  pleasant  change 
for  her  Sinfonie  Concerts,  and  Tauhert  was  quietly 
ousted  from  his  place.  Such  a  move  in  conserva- 
tive Berlin  was  without  precedent.  The  matter  was 
smoothed  over,  however,  by  le.aving  Tauhert  his  full 
salary  and  conductorship  of  the  opera  performances. 
I^orn,  his  assistant  was  pensioned  on  three  hundred 
thalers.     Eckart  meanwhile  will  conduct  the    Roval 
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Concerts.  To  be  in  the  service  of  Royalty  has  its 
charms,  but  to  be  (iepenilent  for  a  living  on  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  tlio  ficklo  disposal  of  another  has  its 
drawbacks  as  well. 

What  combination  and  unity  of  action  can  effect, 
may  be  seen  in  the  programmes  of  the  Berlin  Orches- 
tra concerts.  Stern,  the  conductor,  was  two  years  ago 
leader  of  the  "Stern'scho  Gcsangvorein,"  a  society  of 
250  voices  under  superb  training;.  Having  now  the 
orchestra  under  his  baton,  the  two  bodies  are  made 
to  co-operate,  and  the  voice  bears  an  important  part 
in  every  concert.  We  have  lately  had  Bcetlioven's 
Ninth,  i)esides  choruses  I)y  Bectlioven,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  and  last  week  the  Cliristmas  Oratorio 
ef  Bach.  Next  in  order  are  the  Mf^siah  and  Creation. 

The  Sing-Akadeniie  will  give  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passinn,  probably  a  mass  by  Kiel,  and  the  never  fail- 
ing Tod  Jem  of  Graun,  m.ade  historical  by  the  Great 
Frederic.  The  work  of  Graun's  has  so  rooted  itself 
into  the  musical  soil  of  Berlin  as  to  be  as  regular  in 
its  return  as  the  new  year  itself.  There  are  many 
who  write  "Tud  Jrsu"  on  their  new  year's  calendar, 
and  rarely  venture  otherwise  into  the  concert  room. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  that  Frederic  the  Great, 
after  the  successful  termination  of  the  eventful  Seven 
Years  War,  ordered  Graun's  Oratorio  to  lie  sung  to 
him  alone — not  another  soul  forming  the  a\idience — 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Charlottcnlmrg  Palace.  A 
painting  which  I  recently  saw  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Academy,  represents  the  JCing  alone,  sitting 
in  his  large  oak  chiir,  leaning  forward  upon  his  in- 
separable walking  stick,  listening  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  praise  of  the  God  of  battles,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  commune  alone. 

The  concerts  of  the  Bilse  orchestra  are  much  fre- 
quented. There  is  a  daily  concert  and  two  sympho- 
ny soirees  a  week.  Here  is  the  programme  of  the 
last. 

Sinfnnii'.  ('  m.ijor Tlofthnvpn 

I  Willi.     '■Miisiciil  chnractpr  painting'' ituliiii.tfciii. 

Culm  Sea  anil  llappv  VovaKti MemiolRsoiin. 

Art,i,«f.i  I.itV.     Walz Strau.ij, 

Krcninc:  Soup Sriinmann. 

Olicroir.'i  Miigir  Horn Wiopivrlit. 

ConiTrt  Uaus  I'olUa Ililsiv 

Ovi'iliiri^  to  Aiiiu'ri'oii Clit'rii'iini. 

Ave  Maria  { ArrjiiiKirii  liy  Kil.se) Schutiert. 

Variations.. lU'etttOTcn. 

A  long  programme,  and  for  tlio  popular  price  of 
ten  rents.  The  audience  is  always  large  and  the  pro- 
gramme varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  kind  of  musi- 
cal jKilate.  I  will  describe  these  concerts  more  in  de- 
tail a(  anollier  time,  as  they  are  uniipie  and  part  of 
the  Berlin  musical  life.  Among  other  treats  we  have 
had  the  piano  concerts  of  Tansig  and  Rubinstein. 
The  former  gave  hut  one,  RubinsU-'in  a  series  of  four. 
Tansig  sits  quietly  at  the  piano,  not  a  movement  vis- 
ible which  is  not  directly  necessary.  He  possesses  a 
technique  at  once  gigantic  and  marvellous,  a  mellow 
and  lirm  toncli,  very  powcii'al  in  the  forte,  limpid  and 
clear  as  crystal  in  the  utmost  pianissimo  passages. 
His  rendering  of  a  Bach  pielndo  and  fugue — the  pi- 
anist's own  arrangement — was  delicious.  No  treal: 
attempt  at  expression,  too  often  the  case  in  reiideiing 
tlie  piano  works  of  15ach,  but  with  a  beautiful  touch, 
firni,  strict  tempo  to  the  end,  even  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake  on  a  calm  midsummer  day.  The  artist  gave 
us  one  of  the  rarest  of  musical  enjoyments,  an  insight 
into  what  the  great  master  Bach  meant  by  Prelude 
and  Fugue.  Rubinstein  is  the  diiect  opposite  of 
Tansig ;  be  impresses  you  as  a  musical  character. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enjoy  the  one  by  comparison 
with  the  other ;  Imt  Rubinstein's  rcmarkaiile  points 
are  .so  remarkable,  that  no  one  who  has  beard  the 
two  artists  can  fail  of  comp.aring  them.  Wild,  rest- 
less, impassioned  with  his  subject,  there  is  a  certain 
svmpathy,  electric,  between  Rubinstein  and  his  audi- 
ence, which  is  rare  indeed.  But  his  wild  playing 
often  causes  his  striking  false  notes.  His  tempo  is  ex- 
treme, rapid  or  slow.  We  can  almost  forgive  his 
spoiling  a  Beethoven  Sonata  by  his  tiery  tempo,  for 
the  sake  of  the  exquisite  remlering  of  the  Schumann 
Concerto   and    Chopin  Iiupmntptn.     Tausig,  on  the 


contrary,  is  the  perfect  exponent  of  his  school ;  meth- 
odical to  the  last  degree,  he  never  allows  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment  to  make  any  inroad  upon  his 
masterly  and  wonderful  technique.  But  more  at  an- 
other time.  0. 

P.S.jJan.  8. — Since  the  1st  of  Jnnuary  Eckart  has 
directed  and  will  continue  to  direct  at  the  Opera,  and 
Taubert  at  the  Royal  Concerts.  Report  makes  Tau- 
bert  quite  unpopular,  and  Dorn  on  the  contrary  a  fa- 
vorite. The  latter  takes  his  removal  much  more  to 
heart  than  Taubert,  and  feels  justly  indignant  that 
Eckart  should  fill  the  position.  I  noticed  in  the 
Transerijit  that  Friiulein  Callisto — why  will  people 
be  so  stupid  as  to  be  ashamed  of  their  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  names — had  taken  the  place  of  Lucca  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  A  mistake.  .She  sang  a 
few  times  and  was  well  received  ;  has  a  sweet  voice 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  adapted  to  coloratur  ; 
but  her  whole  stylo  of  singing,  and  her  musical  con- 
ception, very  light.  Of  course  she  was  obliged  to 
sing  in  Italian,  and  the  Intendant  was  severely  criti- 
cized in  the  papers  for  such  a  *',l/(/ii7c/  am  qntrn  Cr- 
srhmnrl'."  The  lady  left  after  a  few  davs  stay  here. 
Next  week  wo  have  the  Paradie.i  und  Pr.ri  of  Schu. 
mann.  The  String  Quartet  Soirdes  are  very  fine,; — 
will  tell  you  about  them  soon. 

P.^Ris,  Jan.  4. — The  second  concert  of  the  Con- 
servatoire took  place  Dec.  20,  the  selections  perform- 
ed being  the  same  as  at  the  first  concert,  and  the 
third  of  the  scries  was  given  yesterday  with  the  fol- 
lowing )irogrammo  ; 

Pyniplionii*  en  iit  ininpiir IJictlioren. 

(Miocur  lie  "'lllancllr.  iIi-  I'rorpncp" ('tii.ruliini. 

i'laRiiiont  (ill  Imtlot  "i'roiiii^Mu'a." Tti'i»fhoTPn. 

riiiai  (in  Icr  Ai*'!'  lip  '"Lnrolpy" Mi-niii-lM-^olin. 

Solo  l»T  Mile.  Marie  Iloubancl. 
21lt!i  Svniphonie,  on  soi Haydn. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  hear  the  C-minor  Sym- 
phony played  by  an  orchestra,  every  member  of 
which  is  not  only  an  accomplished  and  thorough  cx- 
ecntant,  but  is  gifted  with  poetic  insight  enough  to 
enable  him  to  comprehend  the  music  which  he  exe- 
cutes. I  supposed  myself  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
work,  but  at  this  performance  T  found  in  it  much 
that  was  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  my  philosophy. 

The  selection  from  "Prometheus,"  too,  was  splen- 
didly performed,  the  soli  by  the  flute  and  the  'cello 
being  quite  above  praise  ;  but  I  was  Ics  satisfied 
wiih  the  H.aydn  Symphony  ;  although,  judging  from 
an  ordinai-y  stand  point,  there  was  no  fault  to  find. 

To  represent  a  fragment  of  an  Opera,  detached 
from  iis  dramatic  accessories,  is  to  test  the  music  se- 
verely, and  I  fear  that  such  an  ordeal  would  be  fatal 
to  the  recitatives  and  choruses  of  some  of  the  operas 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day;  but  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  Lorelrii  is  true  gold,  and  eijual  to  any  test. 
The  |ilot  of  the  act  is  as  follows  :  Leonore,  ward  of 
a  boatman  of  Baeharach  on  the  Rhine,  has  been  cho- 
sen to  attend,  at  the  head  of  her  companions,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Count  Palatine, and  to  felicitate  the  prince- 
ly couple.  She  recognize?  in  the  Count  her  own  lov- 
er whom  she  has  known  until  now,  only  under  the 
gtirb  of  a  hunter,  and  learns  that  she  has  been  de- 
ceived by  him.  In  despair  and  fury  she  wanders  at 
night  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  where  she  is  dis- 
covered by  the  sylphs  and  undines,  who  promise  to 
avenge  her  wrong  on  the  condition  that  she  will  give 
herself  to  them  forever.  T!ie  music  consists  of  a 
chorus  of  Sylphs  and  Undines,  ,an  air  of  Leonore  and 
a  recitative  and  air  with  chorus.  Besides  this  finale 
there  are  only  extant  an  ,\ve  Maria  with  Chorus,  a 
giaiul  March  and  Chorus,  and  the  beginning  of  two 
or  three  other  pieces  of  music. 

Mile.  Rouhand  is  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
manner  and  self-possession  arc  sucli  as  many  an  old- 
er artist  might  envy.  Her  voice,  too,  is  jalir,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  say  a  little  hard,  particularly  in  the 
upjier  register,  a  defect  which  in  this  instance  was 
nearly  fatal  to  her  success. 

The  popular  concerts  being  held  on  the  same  day 
and  .at  the  same  hour  as  the  concerts  of  the  Conser- 


vatoii'e,  I  am,  of  course,  uniible  to  report  thera,  but  I 

give  the  programmes  in  their  order  : 

2nt7  Series.  First  Concert  Dec.  1.3,  18li8. 

Sympiionie  en  ia  mineur Mendeinfiolin. 

Adagio  ilu  36*-*  Quatuor Ilaydn. 

Ouyerture  de  Leonore  (Xo.  3) Beetlioven. 

Concerto  en  sol  mineur Saint   Saens. 

Execute  par  M.  Saint  Saens. 
Ouyerture  d'  Oberon Weber. 

2nd  Concert,  Dec.  20,  1868. 

Ouyerture  de  Semiramis Ropsini. 

Svnipijonie  en  re  mineur      Ire  Audition Schumann. 

Air  de  ballet  de    I'romethi-e IJcethoyen. 

Fragment  lie  Rnmeo  et  Juliette Kerlioz. 

Largo  et  Finale Il.iydn- 

3d  Concert,  Dec.  27,  18f.8. 

OuTertnre  de  Medee W,  Bargiel. 

Sympiionie  Pa,storaIe Beetiioven. 

Ouyerture  de  la  Grotte  de  Fiagal Mendelssohn. 

.\dagio  du  Quintette  en  sot  mineur Mozart. 

Suite  d'  orcliestre,  op.  11.3 Franz  Larhner. 

4lh  Concert,  Jan.  3,  18fi9. 

Symphnnie  ile  la  Reine Ilaydn. 

fiuyerture  de  la  Uelle  Melu.sine IVIendel.^sdhn. 

Man-Ill-  turijue >to7.art. 

I'oncerto  pour  piano Litolf, 

Symphouie  en  ut  mineur Heetlioven. 

La  Patti  has  departed  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  our 
American  prima  donna,  Minnie  Hauck,  takes  her 
place  at  the  "Italiens"  and  is  variously  criticized  by 
the  French  journals,  f.a  Lilurlif  devotes  a  half- 
column  to  the  debut  of  this  lady,  and  speaks  of  her 
appearance  and  manner  of  acting,  but  says  not  a 
word  of  her  voice  or  hei-  singing.  Our  friends  in 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  will  doubtless  be  interested 
in  learning  that  Mile.  Hauck  is  described  as  being 
tinctured  with  the  "savage  manners  of  the  West." 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  we  have  had  some  half- 
dozen  representations  of  "Lc  Bras.^enr  dc  Preston,'* 
and  to-day  wo  have  again  "lp}tiijcnic  in  Tanride." 

A.  A.  C 

NivW  York.  J.VN".  18. — Ole  Bull  gave  another, — 
and  "last,"  of  course — concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  Mme.  Parepa  made  a  second  appearance  on  Fri- 
day evening.  There  w.as  very  little  diminution  in 
'the  lai'ge  audiences  which  always  greet  these  artists. 

On  .Saturday  evening  Theo.  Thomas  delighted  us 
with  his  2nd  .Symjdiony  Soirife,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  and  well-behaved  audience.  Very  agreea- 
ble were  the  serious  attention  and  decorous  quietness, 
showing  a  marked  contrast  to  the  loaferism  at  tho 
Philharmonic  on  the  preceding  ^>aturday  evening. 
This  was  Mr.  Thomas's  programme  : 

Faust,  F.in  musikaii-^ches  Ciiaracterhild,  op.  OR.  1st  time. 

Rubinstein. 

Frtihlings    I'hant.asie,  op   23,  1st  time X.  W.  Gade. 

Piano.  Vocal  (inartet,  and  Orchestra. 
Ttll  Symphony,    A,  oii.  92 Deethoyen. 

Of  the  first  two  numbers  it  is  diflieult  to  give  a 
sound  opinion,  simply  because  one  hearing  is  not  a 
surticient  basis  ;  however,  I  will  give  my  impressions, 
which  subsequent  performances  would  doubtless  de- 
velop into  certainties. 

Rubinstein  has  more  clearly  .and  accurately  paint- 
ed, in  tones,  a  Faust  picture,  than  has  any  one  who 
has  thus  far  attempted  the  diflieult  task.  Liszt  failed 
Lamentably  (albeit  tho  "Gretchen"  is  very  neat)while 
Rubinstein  has  to  an  extent  succeeded.*  This  work, 
theti,  while  it  belongs  in  a  general  way  to  the  new 
school,  has  yet  a  continuity  of  purpose  and  melodious 
breathing  places  which  are  not  characteristic  of  that 
school.  The  instrumentation,  too,  is  effective,  and 
altogether  the  composition  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion ujion  me. 

Gade's  "Spring-Fantasia"  is  a  sort  of  symphony 
on  a  small  scale,  with  piano  and  four  voices  thrown 
in.  Very  fiesh  and  gr.aceful,  with  neat  bits  of  instru- 
mentation, it  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
entertainment.  It  has  three  movements,  the  first  in 
G  minoi-,  the  second  in  C  (opening  in  the  minor  and 
closing  in  the  major),  and  the  3d  in  G  major.  The 
2nd  movement,  with  some  exquisite  passages  for  tho 
wood  wind  instruments,  has  a  strong  Mendelssohn 
tinge,  which  indeed  pervades  theeutiro  work. 

Beethoven's  7tb  Symphony,  best  and  most  enjoya- 
ble of  the  nine,   [so    they  all  are  ! — Ed.]  closed  this 

*  What  of  Schumann's  Fau*-t  mirsic  ? — Kd. 
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intercstinp;  Soiii^e.  To  praiso  tliis  nol)lc  woik,  com- 
posed ftboiit  lai.T,  and  of  which  the  cotoposcr  never 
heard  anylhint;  Imt  tlio  roll  of  (ho  drums,  is  to  go  over 
ground  already  well  trodden.  In  the  present  age  of 
musical  taste  and  discernment,  how  strange  does  it 
appear  to  ho  rominded  that,  when  it  was  first  produc- 
ed, a  man  no  lass  great  and  true  than  Von  Weber 
wrote,  "That  the  extravagances  of  genius  had  reach- 
ed their  ne  jilus  ultra,  and  that  the  author  of  such  a 
syni]iliony  was  fully  ripe  for  the  madhouse,"  We- 
ber's judgment  only  proves  to  us  how  much  Beetho- 
ven was  in  advance  of  his  time. 

To  say  that  the  orcliesira  played  well  would  bo  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  hut  truth  demands  a  contrary 
statement ;  the  strings  were  reliable  and  accurate,  as 
always,  but  the  wind  instruments  uncertain.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  brass. 

The  3d  Soiree  will  take  jilaco  on  Saturday  evening, 
Feb.  I.3ih,  when  Mr.  Mills  will  appear  and  tho  pro- 
gramme will  include  Schumann's  "Overture,  Scherzo 
and  Finale,"  op.  52,  and  Beethoven's  Fantasia  in  C- 
minor,  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Thomas's  8th  Sunday  concert  was  very  well 
attended  and  the  orchestral  selections  were  very  good. 
I  quote  a  portion  of  the  programme  : 

Overture,  "Esmond Beethoven. 

Scherzo  from  ileformatiOD  Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  "Lurline" Wallace. 

Air Bach. 

Mr.  Dawson  (pianist)  and  Herr  Alves  (tenor)  were 
the  soloists  upon  this  occasion. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  your  Boston  rend- 
ers that  Mr.  Batenian  has  vacated  the  premises  at 
Pike's  Opera  House  and  that  Mr.  James  Fisk  (of 
EricRR-fome)  is  "running"  the  Opera  Bouffe  in 
that  establishment.  Mr.  Adolph  Birgfeld  is  mana- 
ger. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  opening  nights  at  Booth's 
new  theatre  is  definitely  announced  to  tak«  place  on 
Monday,  J.an.  25th,  at  Irving  Hall. 

I  hear  nothing  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas'  de- 
lightful Chamber  Music  Soire'cs,  which  have  been  so 
enjoyable  for  many  seasons,  and  I  fear  that  they 
have  shared  the  doom  of  the  ill-fated  Brooklyn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  May  they  both  arise,  phcenix- 
like,  from  their  ashes  !  F. 

J.^N.  25. — An  "Amateur  Philharmonic  Society" 
has  been  formed  in  Brooklyn,  and  from  its  prospec- 
tus I  learn  that  the  Society  will  give  three  more  con- 
certs during  the  season,  and  that  tho  first  one  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan  19.  The  programme 
included  one  of  Haydn's  symphonies,  an  Overture 
by  Suppe'  and  solos  by  Miss  Jennie  Bull  (soprano), 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilder  (basso),  and  Mr.  Giorza  ("pianist). 
The  orchestra  numbered  something  like  3.'),  under 
the  direction  of  W.  T.  Groenevelt.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  R.  Allen  Smith,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
of  good  musical  taste.  All  success  to  this  fledgling, 
which  may  supply  to  some  extent  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  untimely  demise  of  the  regular  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Max  Maretzek  announces  a  season  af  Italian  ope- 
ra commencing  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  11,  and 
terminating  with  a  "Grand  Bal  d'  Opera,"  on  Tues- 
day, March  30.  Max's  manifesto  opens  with  these 
significant  and  very  pertinent  words  :  "Mr.  Maretzek 
h.as  the  honor  to  announce  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disconrarjinfj  condition  of  musical  matfris  in  this  cili/,  he 
is  prepared,  in  expectation  of  a  re-action  [0  Utopian 
and  too  credulous  Max  !]  to  undertake  a  season  of 
twenty  nights,  &c.,  &c."  He  also  sends  many  well 
aimed  shots  at  the  French  Opera,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  "An  inferior  class  of  entertainments,  which 
now  seems  to  have  had  its  day." 

He  further  announces  that  this  will  be  the  "Fare- 
well Season"  of  Mme.  La  Grange,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  engaging  Miss  Kellogg  and  Mme. 
Agatha  States,  together  with  Brignoli,  Antonucci, 
and  others.  The  repertoire  will  include  the  standard 
operas,  and  among  the  revivals  will  be  Meyerbeer's 


"Prophcte"  and  Donizetti's  "Bclisario"  (the  latter 
has  very  rarely  been  given  in  this  country):  all  of 
which  signifies  that  Max  is  going  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  and  to  "move  upon  the  enemy's  works." 

Mr.  Thomas's  9tli  Sunday  Concert  added  one  to 
tho  long'  list  of  excellent  musical  entertainments 
which  he  has  furnished  to  us  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  programme  was  unusually  good,  and  I 
subjoin  most  of  tha  orchestral  selections  : 

Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Tlream".  . .  .Menrlelsflohn. 

Andante  and  Srherzo  from  Symphony  in  C.  . . .  .Seliul.ert. 

Oranile  Fantai-tie,  'Tannh.Ul?er,' Wafrner. 

ftvertnre,  "William  Tell" Ropsioi. 

Nachtgr.sang Vogt. 

As  an  encore  to  the  "Nachtgesang"  the  orchestra 
played,  very  delicately,  an  arrangement  of  Schu- 
mann's hcavenlv  "Evening  Song." 

Mr.  Ilauer  (pianist)  and  Miss  Josey  Hoflo  were 
the  soloists  ;  the  latter  has  a  soprano  voice  of  good 
quality  and  an  excellent  style.  F. 
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Music  at  Home. 

Symphony  Concerts.  The  sixth  concert 
of  tlie  Harvard  Association  (.Jan.  21)  sliowed  no 
falling  off  in  numbers  or  in  interest.  This  was 
the  programme  : 

Overture,  "Tn  the  Highlands" Gade. 

OoDeerf-Stlick,  for  Piano-forte   with  Orchestra.  . .  .Weber. 

Larghetto  affettuoso,  Allegro  passionate,  Marcia,  e 

Rondo  giojoso. 

Miss  Alice  Dutton. 

Symphony,  in  T>,  No.  4,  {first  time  in  these  Concerts). 

Haydn. 
Adagio  and  Presto,  Andante,  Minuet,  Vivace. 

Overture,  to  "IMedea" Cherubini. 

Kighth  Symphony,  in  F Beethoven. 

Allegretto  vivace.  Allegro  scherzando,  Minnetto, 
Allegro  vivace. 

Gade's  romantic  and  suggestive  Overture 
charmed  not  less  than  Tvhen  we  heard  it  for  the 
first  time  last  year.  It  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation at  once,  and  transports  j-ou  to  still  sol- 
emn mountain  heights  and  solitude.  It  opens  all 
serene  and  tranquil,  with  a  certain  hush  of  awe  ; 
far  above  and  away  from  all  the  petty  stir  of 
life,  the  sense  of  mystery,  of  grander  reality 
comes  over  you.  And  then  the  reverie  is  broken 
by  a  gay  quickstep  rhythm,  altogether  human, 
mingled  souuds  of  reeds  and  flutes  and  horns,  as 
of  some  light-hearted  company  approaching. 
And  again,  with  trumpets  and  trombones,  the 
strain  swells  to  a  martial  and  heroic  pitch,  full 
of  wild  Northern  fervor.  It  was  rendered  with 
rare  delicacy  (at  least  after  the  wind  instruments, 
beginning  up  in  that  cold  atmosphere,  got  settled 
into  sympathetic  pitch),  and  with  power ;  nor 
was  attention  disturbed  quite  so  much  as  usual 
by  people  entering  late. 

Weber's  Cor^cerl-stiick,  both  as  marking  a  new 
stage  of  development  in  this  kind  of  composition, 
— romantic,  without  ceasing  to  be  classical — and 
for  its  thoroughly  Wcber-ish  individuality  of 
thought  and  phrase,  and  now  vivacious,  now 
mysterious  charm  of  color,  was  too  important  a 
work  to  be  left  out  always  from  these  programmes. 
There  were  several  who  could  be  called  upon  as  com- 
petent interpreters  in  the  piano  part ;  and  Miss  Alice 
Ddtton,  though  yet  very  young  and  hardly  past  the 
stage  of  pupilage,  has  so  distinguished  herself  not 
only  by  her  talent,  but?  by  what  with  talent  is  too 
rare,  a  true  musical  spirit,  an  earnest  preference  of 
the  right  direction,  that  she  could  well  be  reckoned 
"aufgeivachscn,"  as  the  Germans  say,  or  grown  up  to 
such  a  task.  It  is  not  necessary  always  to  have  a 
first-class  virtuoso  ;  who  has  not  sometimes  enjoyed 
the  sincere  performance  of  one  of  humbler  pretentions 


more  than  that  of  some  of  the  famous  oncsl  En- 
cour.agement  at  least  was  due  to  one  so  well  commit- 
ted in  a  good  direction.  In  this  case  the  preposses- 
sion in  the  young  artist's  favor,  which  her  agreeable 
and  modest  presence  won,  was  well  confirmed  by  her 
clean,  clear,  intelligent  and  fervent  rendering  of  the 
music.  Fear  of  the  want  of  strength  for  that  great 
hall,  poiliaps,  will  account  for  some  excess  of  strength 
(particularly  in  the  left  hand),  and  hence  a  certain 
frigidity  of  touch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  piece.  This 
melted  away  as  she  warmeil  to  her  work,  and  the 
swift  passages  ef  the  Rondo  'jiojosu  were  beautifully 
bright  and  liijuid.  The  rich  orchestraiion,  too,  was 
realized,  and  the  March,  for  wind  instruments,  was 
captivating  to  the  sense. 

The  Haydn  Symphony, — one  of  the  lightest,  bright- 
est, gracefulest, — though  it  begins  with  a  short  seri- 
ous introduction  in  D  minor  (3-4  measure),  before 
the  volatile  Allegro  in  6-8  flies  up  and  seems  so  mer- 
rily to  mock  you  in  the  air,  put  the  whole  audience 
in  the  pleasantest  humor,  and  the  musicians  also. 
The  Andante,  by  the  even  pendulum  swing  and  tick 
of  the  accompaniment,  upon  which  the  charming 
melody  displays  itself,  used  once  to  give  this  the  name 
of  the  "Clock"  Symphony.  Both  theme  and  accom- 
paniment pass  through  charming  phases  of  variation 
as  naturally  as  the  clouds  change  shape  and  color. 
The  temperate  Minuet  and  Trio  are  in  the  happiest 
vein,  and  well  worth  a  Haydn's  art  and  genius  in 
their  exquisite  simplicity.  The  Finale  has  a  fine, 
swift,  subtle  movement  that  is  truly  fascinating.  The 
/)!a«(ss)mo  of  the  violins  in  the  fugue  passage  near 
the  end  was  beautifully  crisp  and  even,  and  held  the 
audience  in  breathless  silence.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
Beethoven  ;  but  it  was  Haydn  ! 

Cherubini's  Overture  to  "Medea"  is  a  model  of 
classical  conciseness,  unity  and  beauty.  We  were 
reminded,  when  we  first  hoard  it  last  year,  of  Beetho- 
ven's Coriofnmis  overture,  though  that  of  course  takes 
hold  much  deeper  down.  But  by  its  suppressed  pas- 
sion, its  sombre  minor  hue,  and  the  fine  fire  trem- 
bling in  the  nervous  little  violin  phrase,  of  which 
fibre  it  is  mainly  woven,  this  has  a  certain  affinity 
with  that.  A  lovely  sunshine  steals  in  with  tho  little 
episodical  theme  later.  With  the  rendering  we  could 
find  no  fault. 

Beethoven's  eighth  Symphony,  shortest  of  the  nine, 
is  all  sunshine,  yet  dating  from  his  darkest  period, 
after  his  deafness  had  become  complete.  It  is  too 
well  known  here,  both  through  these  and  other  con- 
certs, to  require  description.  Every  hearing  only 
intensifies  one's  feeling  of  its  breathing  beauty,  its 
purely  imaginative,  creative  genius  (so  sufl[icient  to 
itself  in  those  dark  days  !),  and  its  felicitous  perfec- 
tion as  a  work  of  Art.  What  a  stimulating  life,  as 
in  our  purest  June  or  October  air,  iinijles  through  the 
instrumentation,  .all  so  rich,  so  wholesome,  and 
through  the  listening  sense  !  You  feel  it  and  are 
part  of  it,  if  not  in  the  very  first  chord,  in  the  cheery 
salutation  of  the  first  bar.  This  Symphony,  as 
well  .as  Haydn's,  has  its  "clock"  movement,  in  the 
ever  welcome  Aller/ro  Scherzando,  only  a  much  live- 
lier one,  more  marvellously  poetic  and  original,  and, 
if  you  give  yourself  wholly  up  to  it,  as  indeed  you 
must,  so  thoroughly  transporting  and  beatifying ! 
A  sensitive  "clock"  is  this  one ;  one  wishes  time 
might  travel  at  this  rate  forever,  and  through  such 
flowery  paths  !  We  have  it  in  our  heart  to  thank 
Mr.  Zereahn  for  the  more  moderate  tempo  than 
usual  at  which  he  took  the  Minuetto,  and  Trio  with 
the  mellow  horns,  and  for  the  marked  nervous  ac- 
cent without  which  the  piece  loses  so  much  of  its 
character.  On  the  other  hand  we  should  like  f»r 
once  a  chance  to  know  whether  a  little  less  of  light- 
ning speed  would  not  render  more  of  the  fine  details 
of  the  final  Allegro  vicacc  appreciable. 

Next  Thursday's  Concert  ofl'ers  for  a  novelty  the 
E-flat,  or  "Cologne"  Symphony  of  Schumann,  (of 
which  some  facts  are  toid  upon  another  page)  ;  also 
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Beethoven's  early  light  Overture  to  the  Ballet  :  "The 
Men  of  I'romctheus,"  anil  Mendelssohn's  Overture: 
"Becalnieil  at  Sea  and  Unpiiy  Voyage."  Miss  Ad- 
die  Ryan  will  sing,  with  orchestra,  Mozart's  "Non 
pi'u  di  fiori,"  from  La  Cli'menzmH  Tito,  besides  songs 
hy  Mendelssohn  and  Ilillcr  ;  and  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
HAiiD  will  play  Beethoven's  most  poetic  Concerto 
in  G,  wliieh  rare  treat  wo  have  not  had  for  two  years. 

Tlio  "Slow  Family"  are  friendlily  cautioned  not 
to  overlook  a  slight  appendix  to  the  last  programme, 
to-wit : 

"SpEi'iAL  Notice. — In  justice  to  those  who  wish 
to  hmr  the  first  piece  on  the  programme,  undisturbed 
by  persons  seeking  their  places  after  the  Concert  has 
begun,  as  well  as  injustice  to  the  conductor  and  per- 
formers, the  outer  doors,  hereafter,  will  be  kept  closed 
during  the  first  Overture,  (or  first  movement  of  an 
opening  Symphony.)" 

Camilla  Uitso.  The  esteem  in  whicli  this  lady 
is  helil  by  the  musical  profession  here,  both  personal- 
ly and  as  an  artist  of  the  first  quality,  was  shown  by 
tlie  "Testimonial  Concert"  tendered  her  last  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Music  Ilall  by  "the  musical  fraternity 
of  Boston."  The  token  was  sincere,  many  good  ar- 
tists, several  of  our  best,  bore  part,  and  tlie  pro- 
gramme was  made  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
choice  classical  material.  The  concert  was  far  bet- 
ter than  most  concerts  of  its  kind, — namely,  those 
which  calculate,  by  over-crowded  programmes,  to 
over-erowd  a  hall  ; — albeit  a  certain  Gilmoreism  is 
too  patent  in  the  "grand"-iose  stylo  of  announcement' 
and  the  sensational  parade  of  rather  more  attractions, 
of  more  incongruous  variety,  than  can  figure  on  tJie 
same  stage  to  the  best  advantage.  But,  waiving  tlie 
jioint  of  taste,  the  imposing  array  of  performers  coubl 
bo  considered  cheerful  in  a  representative  light  ;  the 
unity  of  good  will  atoning  for  the  violation  of  llio 
unities  of  art.  They  all  met  on  the  common  plat- 
form of  ii  cordial  purpose  to  do  honor  to  an  artist 
and  a  woman.  There  was  a  "grand  orchestra  of  six- 
ty" (although  we  counted  only  one  or  two  overforty), 
repiesenting  the  Boston  Musicians'  Union  ;  there  was 
a  good  Brass  Band  of  25  ;  there  was  Miss  Adelaihe 
riiii.i.irr.s,  and  a  chorus  of  24  ladies  and  24  gentle- 
men, made  up  of  leading  resilient  soloists  and  choris- 
ters (among  tlio  sopranos  :  Mrs.  lilanchard,  i\Irs. 
Fowie,  Mrs.  1).  C.  Hall,  Miss  Whitlen,  Miss  Grang- 
er, Miss  Gates,  &.c. ;  among  the  contraltos  :  Mrs. 
Barry,  Miss  Byan,  Mrs.  Shaltuck  ;  tenors  :  Winch, 
Macilonald,  Farley,  Davis,  &e.  ;  Basses:  Rudolph- 
scn.  Towers,  Ardavani,  Hyder,  Barnabee,  &i:.) 
Then  there  was  Jlr.  Lan-g,  for  pianist  ;  Mr.  Wii.t,- 
rox.  for  arganist;  and  four  Coniluctors  :  Zekuaiiv, 
KorriTZ,  1).  C.  Ham,  and  (^ii, more.  The.sewere 
t!ie  selections  : 

Ovf  rture,  "Stahjit  Matpr"' Morcailanfe. 

(iraiiil  Drctu'stra  of  j^iscy. 

Choral,  ".Vve  Vcriim."  in  I> Mozart. 

Hy  Full  Cliorus. 

tiraiiil  .\ria,    ''Lasria  rh"  in  piarpi" llanJel. 

Miss  .^lU-laiilu  Phillips. 

Pravor,  "Ave  Maria" Wallace. 

Half.:  nostoii  Iira.s5  Jiand. 

"I'.vcninK  falU."     l^uarti't Laclinor. 

Snni;  liy  ],ailip.^. 

Caprii'cio  in  T'  'Minor,    i'iano  fort.e Mouili-Isiotin. 

Mr.  U.  .1.  Lang 

Ovprtiirf.  "Son  Hnd  Ptntn£;er" Mi-mlrlsisolin. 

Confer lo  for  Violin,  Op.  r,] Iteetlioven. 

Caniilli  Crso. 

Aria,"Ri'lurn,  O  Coil  of  Ito^K  "    (Samson) Ilandel. 

Mi.ss  .Adelaide  Pbillippg. 

Ave  Maria (ton nod. 

Siinvr  liy  a  Soprana  <!hoir,\Titli  Orcliesfnl  -Acrompani- 

uient.  Piano  and  Orcan.     Violin  Obbligato  by 

Camilla  Urso. 

itv.Tttlrp,  ■•[teniinisronfps  ofO^t^ian" Oado. 

Chor.al  for  Male  Voices,  "luteper  Vif.n?" Fleming. 

SuiiLj  by  Twenty-fiTe  Centleinen. 

Ofcour.se  tlie  finest  thing  was  JIme.  TJrso's  play- 
ing of  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  which  she  had  so 
conscientiously  studied  for  tlie  Harvard  Concert,  and 
in  which  (considering  that  she  had  never  heard  it 
Iilayod,  and  had  to  trust  to  her  own  instinct,  or  in- 
sight, in  lieu  of  the  traditions  as  to  its  interpretation) 
she  certainly  achieved  a  v.-ry  remaikabie  success. 
Even  in  the  incongruous  surroundings  of  the  present 


programme,  and  on  a  much  more  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence, the  piece  and  her  interpretation  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  Next  in  interest  to  us  was  Mo- 
zart's Alv  Verum,  that  short  and  perfect  model  of 
rich,  even  harmony,  so  seldom  heard  among  us  ;  it 
was  beautifully  sung.  Mr.  Lang's  playing  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Capriccio  was  clean,  fine,  artist-like,  as 
usual.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  large  and  noble 
singing  of  Miss  Phillipps,  in  airs  which  she  has  made 
her  own . 

Mendelssohn's  fresh  little  Overture  was  well  play- 
ed under  Mr.  Koppitz  ;  but  t/w  fine  Overture,  Gade's 
"Ossian,"  was  omitted  (where  there  is  a  crowd  of 
things  it  is  commonly  the  best  that  go  to  the  wall)  ! 
The  Mercadante  aft'air  is  nothing  but  a  pol-pmn-ri  of 
Sldlinl  M'ller  melodies,  ending  with  a  weak  and 
jejune  fugue,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Gilmore. 
The  chorus  singing  was  all  good  ;  but  it  was  an  anti- 
climax to  end  the  concert  witli  Flemming's  very  sim- 
ple little  students'  part-song  :  litlrrpr  vilii-,  eflTective  as 
it  is.  Indeed  the  programme,  in  S])ite  of  so  many 
good  things,  was  heavily  composed,  and  the  leading 
on  and  off  of  such  various  elements  involved  tedious 
dclavs.  "Monster"  concerts  may  be  imposing  (to 
the  improvident  "seekers  for  a  si^'ii,"  beforehand), 
hut  they  are  certain  to  lie  dull.  .Mme.  Urso  doubt- 
less appreciated  the  good  will  and  enthusiasm  of  the 

demonstration  :  hut  so  high  an  artist  is  worthy  of  a 
testimonial  under  pure  artistic  auspices,  and  such, 
we  think,  injspirit  and  reality,  thiiugh  not  in  name, 
she  has  already  had. 

Two  evenings  after  llie  II;irvard  Concert.  Camilla 
Urso  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto  also  at  llie  New 
York  Pliilharmonic,  with  ciiual  success  ;  and  more 
recentlv  has  signalized  the  opening  of  the  newly 
formed  I'hilharmonie  Society  of  I'liibulelphia,  by  Iier 
beautiful  interpretation  of  the  MendelsKohn  Concerto. 
Slio  will  soon  be  rn  rotitr,  overland,  for  California,  to 
fulfil  a  lucrative  engagement  of  some  months.  From 
the  I'hiladelphia  Society  she  lias  received  the  follow- 
ing mark  of  honor : 

PhMiuhlphia,  Jannwy  22,  1?G9. 

Mmk.  Camilla  Urso  : — I  take  great  pleasure  in 
informing  you. that  at  a  full  meetinu'  of  ihe  memlicrs  of 
the  riiilbadelpbia  Philharmonic  Society,  held  this 
afternoon,  von  were  elected  unanimously  an  "honor- 
ary member"  of  said  Society. 

Trustini;  that  you  will  accept  it  in  llie  same  kindly 
feeling  with  whirli  the  vote  was  given,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

.T.  A.  Gi.T/.K,  Scmtaiij. 

Ad  Almam  Matrem. 


Alini.  Alatfr  niimbili.a, 
M:it<tr  II:irv:ir-lieiisii, 

S(>lv«  no-i  n  pi'iisi". 
Xiuu'  cinn  vft  <•  U'liilmn, 
nihi>n(hiDi  et  ri<l*>miuni, 
I'r.'ftiTeitC'inciuluni, 

Ade.s  nostris  nieusig. 

Nns  pivisi  sunius  ; 
Xo  nn.'i  nhiiTispiTe 
t'lim  habi'bit  humii-'. 


f^piiipiT  fp  finmvimu''. 

SL-nip'T  Iu>nor<TiniuB  ; 

In  alin^  iii-rcMviaui^, 

Till!  tiJi  8umus. 

Vonirit  jnni  rnpiri, 

Optiiimin  polamcn ; 
Vpiii;it  inopiii, 

Pensinuim  srirnmen; 
Til  tliiin  sis — (iulcis?iuia 
Mfiter,  dilt'cHsfiimri, 
Noliis  benii^ui^siiim. 

Nuuc  et  eeinptT-  Amen. 


TIio  jihovc  now  Collctrf'  Sons:,  hotli  wonl<  mid  niu- 
FJr,  (.'^implc  and  expressive,  clia^'itiMy  liarmoni/C'1)  hy 
Mr.  FitAN'cis  IJooTT.  was  fiimtr  last  week  in  Cam- 
ItriilL'P  :U  a  enncert  6f  tho  Pierian  Soflality  (out  of 
wliich  tliirty  vpar>:  njra  tlie  Harvard  Mnsical  Associa- 
tion sprann:);ind  the  Hrirvard  (ilcc  Clui).  The  instru- 
mental portion  consisted  of  a  couple  of  litrlit  Over- 
tures, a  eouj>Ie  of  Straus.s  waltzes,  and  a  Cornnt  solo; 
tlie  voeiil.  of  part-soni^s,  such  as  Mcndc!.sso!ur<; 
"Vnyi\'^Q,"  Ai)t's  "Wator-Lily."  an  Are  Mnrin  hv 
tlio  snme  for  tenor  solo  and  clionis,  tlic  Latin  ponjj 
above  nnmed,  also  for  tennr  solo  ami  cliorus,  a  tenor 
solo  l)v  Donizetti,  a  Duet  from  Sciniramide  aud  Col- 
le;:^c  Son-^s. 

New  Yohk. — The  revival  of  the  old  Madri;;als  in 
llie  concert  of  an  nmateur  club,  described  by  our  cor- 
respondent in  our  Inst,  luis  inspired  some  c^y  nnd, 
festive  ircntlemnn  "of  the  old  scliool"  to  hold  forth  as 
follows  in  the  TrUmno: 

C)li>-Fashionei>  Music. —Have  tlie  Dirty  Drama 
and  Obscene  Opera  n;ot  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  we 
wonder,  or  is  it  only  the  charm  of  novelty  which  has 
turned  n.s  buck  all  at  once  to  the  music  of  our  crent- 
g'cat-p:randfatlicrs,  and  set  us  a-trippin;^  over  shaven 
liwns  in  the  stntely  country-dunce  instead  of  kickinij 
up  our  heels  in  the  can-can,  and  watching  the  pirou- 


ettes of  the  ballet  1  Last  nitjht,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
there  was  a  performance — the  second  within  a  few 
weeks — of  the  lovely  old  madri<^^als  in  which  powder- 
ed and  brocaded  lovers  of  the  seventeenth  , century 
used  to  delij^ht,  anrl  it  drew  forth  one  of  the  larj^a^st, 
most  brilliant,  most  truly  fashionable  audiences  that 
have  assembled  at  any  place  of  public  amusement  in 
New  York  for  a  year  or  two.  And  they  all  liked 
those  dear  old  lovesonu's.  They  smiled  and  nodded 
with  pleasure  over  the  joyous  clioruscs  ;  tliey  ap- 
plauded generally  in  the  ri^'ht  place  ;  they  encored 
perhaps  a  sillv  ballad  or  so,  as  the  way  of  mixed  au- 
diences is,  hut  thev  asked  for  a  repetition  of  the  best 
of  the  souf^s,  and  it  was  clear  enou<;h  that  g:ood  mu- 
sic had  found  for  once  in  New  York  a  company  of 
appreciative  listeners.  There  is  a  (ine  aroma  of  an- 
tiquity abfuit  these  ohl-tiiue  madrigals,  like  the  deli- 
cate perfume  that  clings  to  a  court-dress  laid  aside  in 
lavender  for  two  or  three  generations.  The  flavor 
brin;:s  to  mind  all  the  prim  elej^ance  of  that  k"''!*^'" 
nj^eofjjood  manners,  when  Amaryllis  practiced  her 
curtseys  under  the  willows,  and  Alexis  wooed  his 
shepherdess  on  an  oaten  n'ed,  aiid  Corydon  and  l*hil- 
lis  tripped  down  the  meadow  hand  in  hand  to  the 
measure  of  a  minuet.  Then  Sacharissa,  iti  powder, 
and  patches,  and  swelling  petticoats,  languished  in 
tlie  shade  of  the  laurels,  and  Lubin,  in  brocatlc 
breeches,  courted  Mclisuavia  with  all  the  elegance  of 
a  (irandison.  To  be  sure  this  was  very  ridiculous — 
hut  then  it  was  very  j>retly.  The  hind  and  his  mis- 
tress in  reality  were  by  no  means  pctetical — but  why 
should  notfioetry  take  the  lilierty  of  refining  them  ' 
'I'hc  restraint  of  the  drawing-room  is  better  than  the 
license  of  the  irutters.  Amyntas,  he  he  never  such  a 
fool,  is  better  than  a  (Jeoffrov  or  a  Fritz.  And  so  far 
as  concerns  the  music  to  whii-h  thesi'  scenr-s  of  i>ol- 
ished  gallantry  were  wedded,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  not  onlv  prettv.  but  good.  It  rollicks  among 
sweets  and  (lowers,  Imt  it  is  no  mere  lackadaisical 
nonsense,  like  the  sonijs  which  infest  modern  concert 
.rooms  ;  there  is  true  inspiration  in  tlie  sparkling  mel- 
odies, and  sound  science  in  the  counterpoint,  and 
therefore  flic  best  madrigals  of  the  KUh  aniJ  17th  cen- 
turies will  last  long  vears  after  the  amatory  verses  to 
which  they  are  wedded,  have  sutik  into  hopeless  lid- 
icule. 

'J'he  success  of  the  two  performances  of  this  sort  of 
music  which  have  been  i.'iveu  this  winter  at  Steinway 
Hall  we  rcganl  as  an  encouragint;  si«;M  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  true  luve  and  appreciation  of  tlie  beautiful 
in  a  community  whicli  we  fearcl  was  liopel('s>Iy  de- 
liiiuehed  hv  letr-^,  sawdust,  and  spangles.  Whatever 
else  we  mav  have  learned,  wc  have  not  learned  to 
write  songs,  \Ve  can  do  no  better  llian  return  to 
our  ancestors,  and  evirlenccs  are  nor  waniiui;  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  music-loving  public  are  ready  for 
the  chani:e.  These  madrigal  singers  are  doing  a 
good  work.     I-et  us  liavc  more  of  it. 

riiiLMH-.i.iMir  \. — The  tirsf  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  given  at  the   Academy    of  Music 
on  Saturday  eveninir,  Jan.    Ifi,  to  a  Uri;**  audience. 
The  orchestra  was  very  Iart,'e  for  Philadelphia,  num- 
herin-;  nearly  sevcntv  ;_'ond  pei  tormeis.      For  a    first 
performance  it  was  excellent,  and  many  good  judges 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  tliere  has  not  been  a 
l)pttcr  one  of  a  sympliony  in  ]*hiladelphia  ihan  that  of 
Beethoven  in  A  mnjor.  since  the  days  f-f  Jiillien's  or- 
chestra.    The  selection  from  Lnrlinc  and   the  Jubilee 
overture    were    admiraldy  iiivcn,  and,    for  a  (irst  con- 
cert of  the    PhiladelpJiia    I'hiiharmonic  Society,  the. 
i  success  was  decided  and  ^rratifying.  even   tliough   the 
'  critical  may  hare  discovered  some  blemishes.     Alme. 
I  C.amilla  TJrso's  violin  jierformance  was  wholly  uncx- 
I  ceptionable  ;  and  Mr.  Jarvis  gave  a  Chopin  concerto 
I  with  his  usual  spirit  and  skill.     It  is  announced  that 
the  February  I.'Jih  concert  will  have  an  exc(d!ent  pro- 
j  gramme,  including  Mcndelssolin's  Scotch  Svmpliouy, 
I  a  neethovcn  sonata  plaved    bv   Mr.  Carl    Wolfsohn, 
'  and  a  violoncello  piece  by    that  excellent    arti-^t   Uu- 
dolph  Hennig. 

The  popularity  of  tfie  Sentz  Ha^sler  orchestra  mat- 
i  inees  was  shown  on  Saturdjiv  l>y  the  immense  audi- 
I  cncc  in  thft  Musical  Fund  Hali.  The  lufonnalion 
Si/iii})/iO!iy  was  received  witJi  great  favor,  the  a/fff/ro 
viniM  being  encored.  Hohnstock's  F^st  Orcrturp 
cave  universal  satisfaction  by  its  elevated  style  and 
line  co!orinl,^  It  must  lonsj^  hold  the  popular  favor 
botii  for  its  superior  instrumentation  and  beautiful 
}ii'>firos.  The  Tinil  Cnjinuhia  was  .nnnounced  by  the 
ht)rns  with  thrilling  elfeet.  Much  curio--ily  was  ex- 
pressed to  bear  Jerome  Hopkins,  whose  active  elTorts 
in  New  York  for  the  advancement  of  art  have  spre.-nl 
his  name"  far  and  wide.  He  has  a  vigorous,  nervous 
style,  deals  it/broad  contrasts,  and  lays  his  colors  on 
to  produce  startlinir  effects.  As  a  pianist,  he  possess- 
es the  advantai^c  of  soon  cnlistini;:  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  holdin-j;  it  to  the  end  of  the  piece. 
His  Mermaid  lihdjisndij    was  vocifeiously  applauded 
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anil  wnriniy  ilcservcd  an  mrore.  Next  Rutiirflay  Mr. 
|[,  (J.  'rhHiiilei-  will  |)lay  a  solo  liy  Mrmli'lssohn  for 
|iiani>  anil  orchestra.  A  splcndiil  |irn;;;ramnio  i.s  un- 
der prcparalion  for  Solnil)ert's  birtliday,  to  1)0  made 
up  of  the  work.s  of  tlie  ijreat  modern  Gorman  master. 
— liidlclin,  Jim.  18. 

Mr.  Jarvis'.s  third  Soin'c  was  given  on  Saturday 
evening  nt  Natatoriuin  Ilall  and  was  more  lar(.'cly 
atletidod  than  ever.  The  whole  pro^'ramme  was  ad- 
mirahly  performed,  Mr.  .larvis  playinc;  superbly  in 
every  one  of  tho  live  pieeoi  Mr.  (iulilemann  won 
new  friiMids  liy  his  fine  execution,  and  Mr.  Ilennig 
gave  his  vi<doneello  solo,  a  romance  by  Franehomnie, 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  expression  that  delighted  the 
audience.  The  concert  eloscil  with  Schumann's 
Quartet,  op.  47,  hy  Messrs.  Jarvis,  Guhlcmann, 
Kammerer  and  Henniff,  who  gave  this  fine  composi- 
tion with  charming  efVeet. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsolin's  programme,  Jan.  15,  was  as 
follows  : 

Scuata,  A  major,  Piano  and  Violin TlafT. 

Allegro,  Andante,  Scherzo,  Allegro  tinale. 
Messrs'.  WoIfHohn  and  Oolonne. 

Anitante,  Solo  Violoncello Molique. 

Undolph  [lennia:. 
Fantaisle-Stvicke.     ''De.s  Abend."!" — "Traumeswirren." 

Scliumann. 
Carl  Wolfsohn. 

r.astoraIe,  Solo  V\olin Roberechta. 

EdouardColonne. 

Au  Bord  du  Lac,  (new) Wolfsohn. 

Carl   Wolfsohn. 

Trio,  D minor Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Colonne  and  Ilennig. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  claims  for  the  first  piece  in  the  list 
that  it  is  the  very  best  duet  of  its  peculiar  class  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  representative  composition  of  the 
new  romantic  school,  of  which  Mr.  Wolfsohn  has 
been  the  apostle  in  this  city. 

Lrexel's  Musical  Library. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  .\|;e). 

Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Esq.,  has  just  printed,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  friends,  the  first  part  of  tho 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  his  Jlusical  Library.  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  those  fond  of  music  and  its  lit- 
erature. This  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  "Musical  Writings-"  Autographs  of  celebra- 
ted musicians,  prints  relating  to  music  (including 
portraits  of  composers,  etc.,)  and  music  tor  the 
church,  theatre,  concert-room.  &c.,  will  be  compre- 
hended in  other  additional  parts.  In  a  short  prefa- 
tory note,  Mr.  Drexel  informs  us  that  in  this  depart- 
ment "will  he  found  a  copy  of  the  firxt  edition  of 
Handel's  oratorios  in  score;"  likewise  that  his  "li- 
brary was  formed  hy  the  union  of  libraries  of  Mr.  H. 
F.  Albrecht,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  Society, 
and  the  late  Dr.  R.  La  Roche,  being  augmented  by 
frequent  purchase  and  importation  of  works  froiii 
Europe.  Mr.  Albrecht  spent  over  thirteen  years  in 
difi'erent  countries  in  the  formation  of  his  collection, 
and  it  is  to  his  untiring  energy  that  the  present  col- 
lection is  due  " 

Few  American  gentlemen  have  the  taste  and  dis- 
position to  form  a  similar  collection,  and  few  musi- 
cians of  Germany  or  any  other  country  have  the 
means  to  indulge  such  an  expensive  gratification. 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  so  large  a  private 
collection  devoted  to  this  specialty,  unless  it  may  be 
Hcrr  C.  F.  Becker's,  in  Leipzig,  which,  however,  is 
incorporated  in  the  city  library,  the  authorities  set- 
tling upon  him  a  handsome  life  annuitv,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  books  as  if  still  his  property, 
till  death.  Private  collections  generallv  contain  less 
than  a  thousand  volumes,  rarely  so  many  as  eisrht 
hundred.  The  Diexcl  Library  contains' over  1,500 
works,  and  about  2,200  volumes.  There  is  no  public 
musical  library,  we  believe,  in  the  United  States,  tho 
student  of  musical  writings  being  driven  from  the 
scant  shelves  of  our  public  libraries  to  the  necessity 
to  purchase  whatever  books  he  may  need,  as  far  as 
his  means  will  allow  him.  We  would  caution  such 
enthusiasts  not  to  expect  assistance  or  sympathy 
from  literary  or  scientifie  gentlemen,  whose  resthetie 
education  is  of  native  growth,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
controverted  that  the  American  mind  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  this  essential  of  a  perfect  whole.  There  are 
in  Europe  some  musical  libraries  of  great  resources 
and  untold  value.  The  roval  library  (we  refer  to  the 
one  department  of  music)  in  Berlin  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  over  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  prepared  to 
pay  SIO.OOO  for  a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist — one  in  the  Imperial  libra- 
ry at  Paris,  and  the  other  in  the  collection  at  Gotha. 
It  is  a  dictionary,  the  first  printed  book  on  music, 
believed  by  Dr.  Barney  to  have  beere.  published  in 
Naples,  in  1-174.  The  Library  of  the  "Soeietv  of 
Friends  of  Jlusic"  in  Vienna;  the  Imperial  Libraries 
at  Paris  and  Vienna  ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  ; 
the  City  Library  at  Leipzig,  are  among  those  devoled 
specially  to  music,  acknowledged  to  bo  of  the  great- 


est importance.  There  are  some  books,  MSS.,  etc., 
in  tho  Brilish  Museum,  but  not  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  library. 

In  Mr.  Drexcl's  collection  may  be  found  some 
very  rare  and  interesting  works,  viz. :  Tho  first  edi- 
tion of  Brossard's  "Dictionnaire  do  Musi(|ue,"  in 
I'idio  ;  several  works  from  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Fabcr,  Galfarius,  Zarlino,  Ziraldus,  Agrippa,  and 
others;  a  copy  of  Aristoxenus,  a  philosopher  and 
musician,  l)orn  at  Tarentum,  (a  city  in  Magna  Gr;e- 
cia,  now  Calabria,)  who  lived  three  humlred  and  fifty 
years  before  Josus  Christ.  His  is  the  oldest  work  on 
music,  and  was /imita/  in  Ifilfi,  with  tho  title  "Auc- 
tores  Musices  Antiquissimi."  There  is  also  a  fine 
far-xiyiiile  copy  of  Philodemns'  "Tractahis  de  Musica" 
(in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation),  the  original  MS. 
of  which  was  found  about  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  Tho  author  lived  in  tho 
time  of  Cicero. 

Tho  first  collections  of  musical  writings  were  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  bv  Martini,  Bach,  Matthe- 
6on,  Marpurg,  Forkel  and  Gei-ber.  These  celebrated 
authors  used  first  the  words  "musikalische  Schriften" 
("musical  writings),  and  these  have  been  continued  to 
the  present  day  ;  but  the  words  "musical  writings" 
arc  not  found,  it  is  alleged,  in  any  English  diction- 
ary. This  is  explained  by  tho  absence  of  such  liter- 
ture  in  England  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
New  things  coming  into  use,  new  words  must  bo 
found  for  them,  and  no  more  appropriate  designation, 
it  occurs  to  us.  can  be  formed. 

The  classifications  made  bv  Mr.  Albrecht  (who  is 
now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Drexel's  library)  are  calculated 
to  greatly  aid  in  finding  any  book  desired,  and  might 
be  adopted  with  advantage  in  forming  the  catalogues 
of  all  large  libraries  whore  the  variety  of  subjects, 
dates,  languages,  etc.,  often  makes  confusion  and 
embarrasses  the  student.  In  as  condensed  space  as 
possible,  we  will  attempt  to  illustrate  this  admirable 
and  original  plan  : 

1.  The  number  nf  works  in  each  language. 

2.  The  same  divided  into  centuries. 

3.  Each  languatre  separated  into  different  centuries. 

4.  A  division  of  contents  into  twelve  heads  or  varieties. 

5.  The  History  of  Music  separated  as  to  language  and  cen- 
tury. 

6    Biograpliies  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Dictionaries. 

.?.  BiblioEraphy. 

0.  Theory  of  musical  composition. 

10.  Instruction  books  for  voices  and  instruments. 

11.  Musical  journals. 

12.  Acoustics,  or  science  of  sound. 

13.  Construction  »f  instruments. 

14.  Essays  on  musical  expression. 

15.  Keports,  etc  ,  of  musical  societies. 

16.  Musical  novels,  almanacs,  description  of  musical  festi- 
vals. niu.sical  tr.avels,  polemical  and  satirical  writings,  etc. 

17-  A  tabular  recapitulation  as  to  works,  volumes  and  peri- 
riods. 

IS.  Afabular  recapitulation  relating  to  language,  works 
and  volumes. 

Then  follow,  under  the  head  of 

"history  of  Mn.sic," 
divisions  designating  tho  language  in  which  the  works 
are  written,  and  a  division  having  the  catalogue  num- 
ber in  large  type,  with  a  smaller  typo  indicating  in 
how  many  volumes  ;  other  small  marks  indicate  the 
century  in  which  published. 

The  others  of  the  twelve  heads  :  "Biograjihics," 
"Dictionaries."  etc..  are  treated  with  the  same  care- 
ful detail  and  minute  instruction.  Finally  we  come 
to  the  full  title,  date  and  description  of  the  work,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  commonly  found  in  catalogues. 
The  advantages  of  this  ingenious  and  concise  ar- 
rangement— for  it  occupies  very  little  space — can 
scarcely  be  shown  by  description,  but  upon  inspec- 
tion and  examination  they  must  be  apparent,  and 
will  probably  lead  to  imitation  in-  the  preparation  of 
future  catalogues.  AVe  claim  originality  in  Mr.  Al- 
brecht, and  hope  that  due  credit  may  be  given  to  this 
modest  musician,  who  blushin^ly  requested  that  his 
name  bo  not  mentioned.  As  Mr.  Drexel  has  said, 
to  him  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  such  a  rich  and 
uniijue  collection  in  our  city,  where  we  hope  and 
plead  that  it  may  be  retained.  Now  that  Mr.  Drexel 
has  gone  so  far,  may  he  be  pci'suaded  to  continue  to 
add  the  daily  increasing  works  on  music  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time.  We  miss  the  works  of  Kast- 
ner,  Drieshach,  Helmholtz,  Hullah,  Jehb,  Lunn, 
Macfarren,  Clement,  the  France  Mn^icaU',  for  which 
Fetis  wrote  so  many  valuable  papers,  and  the  Eng- 
lish journals,  sermons,  and  pamphlets  which  are  just 
now  so  interesting  from  the  discussions  about  church 
music.  With  a  collection  so  nearly  complete  our 
appetite  grows,  and  we  sigh  for  a  pci'fect  fulfilment. 
Bui  let  us  rejoice  in  the  possession  among  us  of  so 
many  treasures,  and  let  us  pray  that  Mr.  Drexel  may 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  provide  for  them  a  lasting  home 
in  some  public  institution  which  may  feel  ihe  respon- 
sibility of  the  charge  entrusted  to  it,  and  where  the 
members  of  the  press  and  students  of  the  divine  art 
may  have  free  access  for  their  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction. 


Special  Hoiites. 

DESCItlPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

L.A.TEST     3VEXJSIC, 
Publinhcil   by  Oliver  Ditxan  Si  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Cheerfulness.     (Frohsinn).    Duet.   3.   C  to  7. 

Gmiifiert.  75 
An  adminable  duet,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness and  sunshine. 

Down  among  the  Lily  Bells.     ,3.     B6  to  f. 

L.  W.  D..  30 

A  very  sweet  song  with  a  pretty  chorus. 

What  does  little  Birdie  say  ?     3.     E6  to  f. 

Sullivan.  30 
Afl  the  title  indicates,  Tery  neat  and  sweet. 

Lancashire  Lass.     Comic.  Pratt.  30 

Good  melody,  and  will  be  a  favorite. 

How  stupid  some  men  are  !  (Ah  !  que  les  hommps 

sonth^tes).  3.  W)  to  f.  ''La  Perichole."  30 

In  the  amusing  pcene,  where  Le  Perichole  is  tryini? 

to  persuade  her  jealous  lover  that  she  i3  actin^j;  for  his 

pood,  while  he  is  too  dull,  or   too  straight   forward  to 

see  it. 

Cavalier  and  Captive.   (L'Espagnol  et  la  jcune 

I'ndienne).  "Or  Pericho/e."  40 

One  of  the  most  favorite  songa  of  the  opera. 

Instrumental, 

Hamilton  Galop.     3.  F.  Wright.  30 

By  a  band-master,  and  a  bright,  efTective  piece.  For 
bands,  or  for  piano. 

Harp  of  the  North.  Engelhrecht. 

1.  Annie  Laurie.     4.     E6.  40 

2.  Comin' thro' the  Rye.     5.     B5.  40 
Give  an  entirely  new  life  to  th**  well-known  airs,  and 

are  very  effective  and  graceful  arrangements. 

Apollo  Grand  March.     3.     W*.  Bunna:  30 

Autumn  Flower  Waltz.     3.     F.  "         40 

The  first  a  march  of  considerable  power,  and  both 
are  bright  and  pleasing. 

La  Foret.     (The  AVoods).  Impromptu  Brillante. 

4.     C.  Talexij.  6.5 

Seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  entirely  compo.sed  of  ar- 
peggios, but  there  are  many  light  runs.  Graceful, 
and  suggestive  of  forest  sounds,  and  forest  thoughts. 

Up  in  a  Balloon.  '  Waltz.     2.     B&.  Pratt.  3.5 

Galop.     2.     F.  Kniqht.  30 

The  last  also  contains  the  melody  of  "the  Broadway 
stage."    Both  pleasing. 

L'  Oeil  creve'.    Quadrille.     3.  Knight.  40 

"         "       Galop.           3.     A.  "'        30 

"       Waltz.           3.     A.  "         30 

Three  brilliant  arrangements  from  this  pretty 
opera. 

Felice  Notte.     (Happy  Night.)  Barcarolle.  4.  G. 

Pauer.  75 
With  much  character,  yet   with  a   sweet,   smooth, 
gliding  movement. 

Don  Carlos.     (Boqnet  de  Melodies).     4.     Beyer.   75 
Good  arrangements  from  tliis  impressive  opera. 

Lancashire  Lass  Waltz.     2.     D.  Pratt.  30 

The  song  before  mentioned,  well  arranged  for 
piano. 

Ma  Petite  Marie  Waltz.     3.     EA.  Dosch.  30 

Tiquant  and  pleasing. 

Ecoks. 

The  Standaiid  SiyoixG  School. 

L.  H.  Southard.  3.00 

A  splendid  collection  of  materials  for  training  and 
building  the  voice  and  taste  in  singing.  It  is  based 
on  Garcia 's  celebrated  Method,  but  ad:ipted  especial- 
ly to  the  wants  of  teacher?  and  pupils  among  us.  The 
directions  are  plain,  and  the  whole  will  be  eminently 
useful. 


Abbreviations. — Pegrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7-  The /r^v  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  asG.B  fiat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letttr  marks  the  hichest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \i  above  the  etaff. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  friction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  gent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translati'd  fur  Ilwiu'iifs  .luunial  of.Musio- 

My  Recollections  of  KTeiuIelssohu. 
iiv  i:i)\VAr,i)  i)i,\-Kii:.N  r. 

ir.     . 

Mcanwliilii  came  tlio  suniuH-r  of  is_)-i,  nnd, 
wliilo  the  wliolc  Muntlrlssohii  faniilv  wcru  pre- 
paring foi'  a  grand  tour  of  Switzerlanil,  I  eiitcreil 
upon  uiy  first  tour  of  piolialioji  ami  of  sluilics, 
wliifli  lud  inc  to  Dresden  and  In  llie  Jtliine,  but 
from  September  onward  kept  me  for  some  lime 
in  Frankfort  on  llie  IMain. 

Therein  tln^  sti-eet  one  day  I  mrt  ]l.irlor 
Heyse  with  Fcdix,  wlio  liad  uudergone  a  change 
externally.  The  beautiful  Ijrown  locks  hail  been 
cut  short  to  the  napi'  of  the  nc.-k,  lie  child's 
<b'ess  had  given  place  to  a  bii\'s  aliiie  wllli  o|icn 
jacket  over  the  waistcoit.  'I'lie  retiii  ni  was  suit- 
ed to  his  age,  but  I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  peculiar 
ajipcarance  w  hicli  he  had  before. 

The  family,  on  the  journey  home,  restcil  a  few 
days  in  Fj-ankfort,  during  which  I  was  their  ac- 
eepteil  iulimatc  companiim.  I  [err  Ferdinand 
1  Idler,  another  boy  with  long  bi'own  curls,  scarce- 
ly a  year  or  two  younger,  was  presentcil  bv  his 
(atlier;  it  proved  (he  beginning  of  a  warm  IViend- 
sliip.  The  mirsie  dealer  and  composer  Andre,  of 
Oirenbai'h,  a  coi'pnlent,  loud  talking,  loud  lan<ih- 
ing  man,  came  .also  to  m.ike  thi>  acfpn\intan<:e  of 
Felix  aiul  luoduccd  some  of  his  new  song  compo- 
sitions. IF'  tn-ged  Felix  to  improvise  on  the  ])i- 
ano,  an  ait  mtudi  in  favor  at  that  time,  owing  to 
the  example  of  Ilummcl.  and  looked  upon  as  the 
criterion  of  a  genuinely  nnisical  piano  ]ilayer. 
Felix,  who  had  already  shown  an  estranrdinary 
talent  for  it,  gave  liimself  lhc>  ipncf  satisfacti<in  of 
weaving  loecther  and  workin;;  up  the  tluuue  of  a 
song  which  lie  had  just  beard  of  .Vndre's  and  one 
of  my  modest  compositions, — udii(di  I  bad  shown 
him  once  and  wdiieli  be  retained  in  that  memorv 
of  his  tbat  never  lost  anythinir.  He  lanehed 
about  it  .aftciwani-,  and  was  fond  of  remember- 
ing bow  ,\iiibc.  .titling  luoadsiile  <lose  to  the  pi- 
ano, signalizeil  caeb  recnrrenee  (j|'  his  theme  bv 
loud  chuckles,  wliile  I. standing  behind  I'elix.  rec- 
ognizeil  my  own  theme  with  low  murmurs,  and 
bow  be  kept  on  making  us  repeat  tbose  sitins:. 
Tint  in  tbe  Ca-eilia  Vereiu,  wliere  Felix  also  im- 
provised at  tbe  rcrpicst  of  the  Director  Schelble, 
be  look  it  more  earnestly,  began  from  the  Motet 
of  Baili  which  had  just  been  sniej.  and  bv  tbe 
riebness  of  invention,  by  the  severe  style  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  by  his  aslonisbinij  faeilitv  and 
energetic  endurance,  carried  us  all  awav  with 
aibniration.  That  hour  won  the  liov  .Sclielble's 
friendship,  and  gave  me  full  conviction  of  Felix's 
great  calling. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  our  relation  to  tbe  Men- 
delssobn  family  grew  contiiuiallv  warmer;  The- 
resa became  the  intimate  frien.l  of  Fanny  and 
Iter  confidant  in  tbe  growing  tenderness  between 
ber  and  luy  friend  tbe  painter  Ilensel.  As  bo 
likewise  made  me  the  conlidant  of  bis  lovi'  and 
of  tbe  dilliculties  interposed  by  tbe  mother, 
on    account   of  bi?   Uonianist   tendency — wbieb 


just  tlien  lay  in  tbe  nir  of  Cerlin — a  sort  of  sym- 
piflietic  chain  was  dra^vn  between  tbe  lovers 
tliroiiLdi  Tlieiesa  and  mys_dl'.  .a'tbonudi  wc  care- 
fully avoided  .■;ny  interference.  When  I  went  to 
A'lenn.a  in  the  summer  of  l.^J.'l.  to  learn  soine- 
thinrr  front  tbe  famous  Italian  singers  who  were 
there  (Uigaged  together,  Lablacbe  at  their  head. 
I  met  by  previous  aereement  Ilimsel.on  bis  w.iy 
to  ]!ome.  and  the  symp.itlicti<>  rdnin  was  contin- 
ued during  this  time  llirougli  my  letters  to  Ther- 
esa. 

]\ti>anwhlle  b'elix  w,as  waxing  stronger  and 
sirontrer  in  bis  iisud  studies  and  productions. 
Picsides  tbe  orcbestral  meetings  repeateil  from 
time  to  lime  on  .'>iinday  forenoon,  be  was  not 
less  drawn  in  another  ilirection  by  the  Fridav 
music  at  /idler's.  Here  used  to  meet  a  sm.all 
numlicr  of  members  ot' tbe  Singncademie,  fjr  the' 
sake  of  beconung  acquainted  with  dilliciilt  works 
of  old  composers.  Ilm-e  we  sau'.'  the  '-bristling 
pieces,"  as  /Celter  called  tliem.  of  Sebasti.in  I'.ich, 
who  generally  passed  nt  tbat  lime  tor  .an  nninlel- 
liL;il>le  mnslc.d  arilbmetician,  of  astotdsbiug  skill 
in  fueue  writing,  and  of  wboiii  tlu'  .'>ingacademie 
san^  oidv  a  few  ^blle|s.  and  tbese  but   seldom. 

Zidter  bad  drawn  me  into  these  Friday  meet- 
ings, as  his  piii)il,  .soon  after  I  enti'i'ed  tbe  Sing- 
academie  (1S1.'<)  ;  1  bad  also  met  F<-lix  and'Fan- 
nv  tbere.  wdio  botb  sani:  .alto  in  the  cborus,  and 
wlioni  /eltcr  occasionally  set  to  aecompanying 
tills  or  tbat  piece  on  the  piano:  but  now  lliis 
place  wa.s  yielded  up  enlirely  to  Felix. 

Thus  be  learned  to  know  and  treat  luusieal 
works,  wdiicli  teller  kept  concealed.  like  .a  mys- 
terious sacred  treasure.  iVom  tbe  world,  for  wbieb. 
in  his  opinion,  tliey  bad  no  longiu'  any  value. 
Here  too  Felix  made  aeipiaintance  with  some 
sinnle  pieces  in  Haeli's  various  Pa.<.<i(i)is,  and  it  be- 
came bis  most  ardent  wisb  to  pos.sess  tbe  great 
Passion  a(.'eording  to  tbe  Gospel  of  Mattbev.-.  a 
wish  wliieli  was  gratified  by  bis  granduiolber  at 
C'lnistuias,  I'<2o.  It  was  no  <'.isy  tbing  lo  beg  ot' 
Zclti'r,  Ibal  jc^alous  colleelor.  permission  to  copy 
the  work.  IMward  Uielz  had  undertaken  it, — a 
young  and  excellent  violin  player,  a  sicd;ly,  silent, 
tbouehtful  musician,  who  bad  taken  Ilenning's 
place  as  Felix's  violin  teacber,  and  bad  received 
from  bis  pu])il  tbe  firstlings  of  bis  tender  need  of 
friendship.  .\t  the  Chri.stmas  festival,  lo  which 
I  -was  invited  with  Theresa.  FcHx.  -withfaie  tran.s- 
figured,  full  of  reverence,  showed  me  the  exipii- 
site  copy  of  the  sacred  mast(U'uoik,  whi(  h  now 
served  for  his  dai'ling  study. 

In  till'  next  year,  1S24.  Felix,  liesides  some  in- 
strumental compositions,  had  also  finished  a  com- 
ic opera  in  three  acts,  called  ''The  Urcle  from 
Boston,"  the  text  again  the  woi-k  of  Dr.  Caspar. 
Theresa  and  I  took  part  in  a  number  of  enter- 
taining rehearsals  and  two  musical  performances 
of  it,  interspersed  with  reading  of  the  dialogue. 

Compared  with  the  first  operas,  the  work  show- 
ed a  manifest  progress  in  the  conduct  of  the  mel- 
odv  and  the  treatment  of  the  voice  parts;  par- 
ticularly a  Terzet  for    tenor   aird   two   sopranos. 


and  an  .Vila  for  sojirano  ;  but  v.di.rt  pleaseil  most 
was  a  congratulatory  chorus  of  womi-u  with  so- 
prano solo,  wbieb  somi'  friends  of  the  lauiily  very 
unfilly  compared  to  the  llii'ii  new  bridesmaids' 
clioriH  ill  /'.  ;■  /•'/•• //.<c/,.(//-..  Liidwii;  riobert.  who 
bad  accompanied  the  Ibirnhagen  i-onpli-  from 
C.irlsruhe  to  Ibuliii,  and  who  was  very  much 
liked  ill  the  Mendelssohn  bouse.  olTered  lo  write 
for  Fi-lix  an  Ojiera,  in  whiidi  this  piece  of  music 
should  form  the  nuelcns  and  through  its  nininis- 
eences  su>l:iin  llii^  whol,',  w'ork.  The  Mendels- 
solins  bad  sense  enough  not  lo  enter  into  the  pro- 
ject. 

.\  few  d.ays  after  the  second  performance  of 
this  opera  I  celebrated  my  wedding  with  There- 
si.  with  the  warmest  s\-inp.'ithv  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn familv.  \\'ith  Felix  this  ehapti'r  of  my  lil'e 
prodiK-cd  a  certain  n'serve  towanline;  lor  the 
voung  man  of  fifteen,  much  was  changed  in  me 
bv  marri.ige.  The  pater-familias  inspired  him 
with  a  .sort  of  res])ecl  :  the  idea  of  my  being  uni- 
ted lo  a  woman  awakened  a  gentle  shyness  in 
him. 

As  iiewdv  married  peo|ile  are  wont  to  isolate 
tlieniselvc'^,  it  lia]ipened  tli,-it  for  some  time  we 
were  less  olicn  in  the  f.imily  than  wet  bad  been 
befori!.  and  I  knew  h'ss  of  Felix's  labors;  but  I 
wa.s  well  enou'.;b  aware  what  influence  tbe  social 
intercourse  of  tbe  ever  ojieu  house  mustbavebad 
upon  him.  Tin-  still  prevailing  custom  in  Berlin 
at  that  time  ot'  the  free  and  easy  evening  call, 
with  the  most  unstudied  hospitality, reigned  in  the 
Mendelssohn  bouse  in  its  full  force  and  bc^got  the 
most  uiiconslrained  and  lively  intellectual  inter- 
course. .\uiong  the  uninvited,  ever  welcome 
iinests  belonu'ed,  besides  the  lively  and  suggestive 
Dr.  Caspar  and  bis  bright  young  wife,  the  young 
Seeretarv  lo  the  Hanoverian  legation,  Klinge- 
rnann,  son  of  the  professor,  theatre  director  and 
writer,  .\ngiist  Klingemaun.  A  man  of  refine- 
ment, of  warm  and  delicate  feeling,  wliiidi,  though 
veiled  beneath  a  rather  ceremonious  diplomatic 
air,  was  understood  by  Felix  and  became  the 
foundation  of  the  warmest  friendship.  A'ery  dif- 
ferent from  him  and  almost  always  in  his  com- 
pany was  Dr.  Hermann  Frank,  of  cool,  steadfast 
bearinti,  independent  ontwanlly  and  inwardly, 
wlio  busied  himself  as  a  journalist,  so  far  as  the 
hevday  of  the  censorship  in  tbose  days  allowed, 
especially  in  one  who  loved  to  express  his  sharp 
opinions  roughly,  albeit  with  good  tone.  He 
(]uarrelli^d  much  with  Felix's  father  and  had  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  the  rau.sic  of  the  son.  There 
too  was  Ludwig  Robert,  tbe  clever,  witty  writer, 
with  his  beautiful  wife,  who  wrote  dainty  verses 
and  always  brought  sunshine  into  society.  Rob- 
ert's sister,  tbe  celebraled  Rabel,  and  her  hus- 
band. Barnhagen,  who  bad  begun  to  expiate  his 
liberal  imprudence  by  inactivity  in  Berlin,  were 
of  the  number.  In  this  cinde  Felix  at  that  early 
aae  bearil  much  to  enlarge  and  clarify  his  thought 
and  t'eelint;.  Musicians  from  abroad  commonly 
came  commended  to  the  house,  and  brought  with 
them  various  kinds  of  entertainment,  and  for  Fe- 
lix and  Fannv  much  musical  incitement.     For  a 
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loiiir  linii'  till'  viiiliiiist  I'.imk.'Ikm-,  a  sfr;in™c  ni;iii,ltill 
orhilrril,  l<c|il,liiinsi'lf  ill  vi)f.'\iiMri  B(M-lin  lliiniicrli 
Ills  rcM-iiilil:nii-i'  In  \hl^  (irst  "X'aiinli'nii,  ;iinl    was  :\ 

li(il;il>ilily  ill  llic  M.'ridflssolin  I -^i'.       II'-  Iniiir'l 

liis  I!iinn.-i|Kiilisl.  iiK.lili'  1(1  .•in-iiiinl  in  liisi'iini'i'i  ts, 
laying'  asiili'  liis  vinliii  ilnriiiL'  ll"'  '""'  nl  l'"'  i"'- 
clicslra  .111(1  cxliiliiliiij;  llic  wrll  kiimvii  iiii|ici  i.il 
attitudes  t(i  llic  |.iililic.  ( )(casi(Ui,illy  lie  licld  tlie 
violin  iipiiii  liis  liack  as  lie  |ilayi'(l;  anil  llicse 
Irirks,  toiri'tlicr  willi  liissii)-|irisiiiL'ly  (i  lie  dull  very 
in  some  respeets,  won  liiin  a  siii;;idar  suceessiun 
(il'i'nll  eoneerts.  Tliei'e  was  in  liiin  a  ilidll  mix- 
tine  of  naivele,  eeeeiitrieily  and  a  KreiK  Iiniaii's 
slnewd  eye  to  advantan;e.  He  jjave  [iniols  of  il 
even  in  tlie  Mendelssolm  family. 

(Ilhei-  (inests  were  tlie  (Inlist,  (iuillot  wlin 
pnslied  liis  felieilinis  hninira  almost  beyond  tlie 
eapaeity  of  liis  instrument,  and  llie  composed 
Droupt,  who  on  tlie  *eontrary  eultivated  a  soft 
tone  and  tlie  e.xtremest  linen. 'y  ;  and  Moseheles, 
ivliom  Foli.K  hi^lily  linnored,  and  Reissipier,  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  the  dnties  of  eapellmeistcr 
in  Dresden.  Felix  inevitably  reeeived  the  most 
various  impulses  from  all  these  personalities. 

With  me,  meanwhile,  the  conviction  of  his  call- 
ins;  for  the  Opera,  and  the  opinion  that  he  ou^ht 
to  try  his  hand  in  opera  of  the  h!;j;hest  kind,  had 
become  so  firmly  rooted,  that  I  tried  my  iinprac- 
ticed  pen  npon  a  poem,  for  which  I  chose  a  fa- 
vorite theme  from  my  Italian  studies,  the  episode 
of  Ollnd  and  Sophronia  in  the  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered." In  November  of  the  year  1824  I  read 
the  work  before  Heyse  and  Feli.x  ;  it  was  praised, 
but  Felix  thought  he  would  not  like  to  venture 
upon  so  serious  a  subject,  and  so  tlie  experiment 
failed.  I  was  not  aware  that  Felix  had  been  at 
work  ufion  a  new  opera  ever  since  July,  and  he 
was  not  inclined  to  tell  me  now.  Klinjremann 
had  made  the  poem  for  him,  taking;  for  his  sub- 
ject the  episode  of  Camacho"s  wedilinij  in  "Don 
Quixote."  This  work  he  finished  towaid  August 
in  the  year  l.Si'.'i. 

With  this  composition,  and  with  the  removal 
from  the  frrandmother's  house  on  the  New  Prom- 
enade, Felix's  days  of  boyhood  closed.  Ilis  fath- 
er had  bonjht  and  altered  the  so-called  Reck  pal- 
ace in  the  Leipzijer  Strasse  (now  the  seat  of  tlie 
Herrenhinif,  or  [louse  of  Lords),  and  the  family 
moved  into  it  late  in  the  summer  of  1S2.5. 


Chat  with  Rossini. 

BY  FERDIXAND    HILLER. 
[Continued  from  pnge  3S7). 

Does  Spohr  still  play  the  violin  niuchV  asked 
Rossini  one  day. 

— He  still  plays  splendidly,  but  only  in  small 
circles,  I  replieil. 

— I  lament  tliat  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearinn;  him,  said  the  maestro.  Festa.in  Najiles, 
who  was  quite  distinguished  in  quartet  especially, 
always  spoke  of  him  to  me  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  that  he  owed  the  best  that  he 
could  do  to  Spohr.  He  had  not  been  Iiis  pupil 
exactly,  but  had  had  much  intercourse  with  him 
in  Naples.  He  was  never  weary  of  celebratina; 
his  lar'j;e  tone,  his  u;randiose  deliverv. 

— No  one  probably  has  (;one  beyond  hiin  in 
that  regard,  said  I.  But  you  have  heard  Paga- 
nini  a  great  deal,  maestro  ? 

— For  many  years  he  was  almost  continnallv 
near  me.  He  declared  that  he  followed  uivstar, 
as  he  called  it,  and  I  was  scarcely  in  a  place,  that 
he  did  not  come  after  me.  He  sat  whole  days 
and  niahts  with  me,  while  I  composed. 

— \Vas  he  interesting  also  in  conversation? 

—He  was  full  of  original  suggestions;  a  rare 
fellow.     But  what  a  talent ! 

— A  genius ! 


— One  should  hear  him  plav  at  sight !  He  took 
ill  haU'a  ]iai_'e  at  a  ^lanc(>,  Y'ou  know  the  story 
of  him  and   Latoiit  in  Milan  V 

-  It  was  lrci|iii-iilly  rcfeircd  to  in  the  newsp.i- 
p'Ts,  but     .... 

—  I  was  present  ;il  the  time,  Rossini  interrupt- 
c'l.  Ijat'ont  canu^  to  Milan,  prepossi-'ssed  with  tlie 
idea  that  Paganini  was  a  sort  of  charlatan,  and  he 
jiroposed  to  maki"  short  work  with  him.  So  he 
invited  him  to  Jilay  something  with  him  in  his 
concert  in  La  Scala.  Paganini  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  he  had  belter  accept  this  invitation. 
"Yon  must  do  .so,"  said  I,  "in  order  that  he  may 
not  believe  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to 
measure  yourself  with  him."  Latoiit  sent  to  liiin 
the  solo  part :  but  Paganini  v/ould  know  nothinir 
of  it,  ami  thought  the  orchestra  rehearsal  was 
siilliiieiit.  At  that  he  jilayed  his  part  very 
siiKifilhlv  and  fairly  through  at  si^ht.  But  in  the 
evcnint^  he  repeated  the  variations,  which  Lafint 
had  to  play  before  him,  in  octaves,  thirds,  sixths, 
so  that  the  poor  Frenchman  was  extremely  con- 
fused, and  did  not  plav  as  well  as  he  was  able.  I 
rallied  Paganini  for  this  want  of  musical  lovalty, 
but  he  laughed  in  his  beard.  Lnfont  nevertheless 
rode  hack  to  Paris  in  a  rage,  and  Pauanini  passed 
there  for  a  charlatan,  until  at  length  he  taught 
the  Parisians  to  know  better. 

— Is  it  true,  I  asked,  that  he  had  formerly  a 
fuller  tone,  and  played  on  thicker  strings'? 

— Tlie  greater  the  difUculties  he  undertook  in 
the  wav  of  carrying  on  several  parts  at  once,  re- 
plied Ro,ssini,  the  thinner  had  to  be  his  strings  ; 
besides,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth  when  he  went  abroad,  and  so  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion.  What  always  most 
astonished  me  in  him,  was  the  alternation  of  ex- 
citement and  repose,  of  which  he  was  capable, 
when  ho  passed  from  the  most  impa.ssioned  can- 
tahile  to  the  boldest  dilTiculties.  Then  he  would 
become  suddenly  rigiil  as  an  automaton  ;  [  almost 
believe  that  he  grew  physically  cold. 

— Of  the  many  strange  adventures,  related  of 
his  early  life,  is  even  the  smallest  part  true  ?  I 
asked. 

— No :  he  was  for  a  long  time  established  at 
the  court  of  prince  Bacciocchi,  and  afterwards 
went  about  Italy  giving  concerts.  He  could  not 
have  grown  rich  by  it;  Italy  is  not  the  land  for 
that. 

— And  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of  money,  as 
they  say. 

— His  avarice  was  as  great  as  his  talent,  and 
that  is  saying  not  a  little.  W^hen  he  was  earning 
his  thousands  in  Paris,  he  would  20  with  his  son 
into  a  restaurant  at  two  francs,  order  one  dinner 
for  the  two,  and  carry  home  a  pear  and  a  piiece 
of  bread  for  his  boy's  breakfast.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular desire  to  become  a  baron,  and  he  found  in 
Germany  a  man  who  helped  him  to  attain  his 
end,  but  charged  him  a  round  sum  for  it.  From 
mortification  and  disgust  he  fell  sick,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  stale  a  month. 

— And  vet  he  made  Berlioz  a  riizht  roval  i»ift, 
sugijested  I. 

All  Paris  knows  it,  said  Rossini,  shrujcing  his 
.shoulders :  I  must  believe  it,  and  yet  at  bottom  I 
hold  it  to  be  impossible. 

— There  are  so  many  wonders,  dear  maestro, 
that  it  matters  not  about  one  more  or  less.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  greatest  that  you  have  written 
nothing  more  these  two  and  twenty  years  ?  What 
do  you  do  with  all  the  musical  thoughts  which 
must  be  humming  through  your  lieail  V 

— You  joke,  said  the  maestro  laughing. 

— Indeed  I  do  not; — how  can  you  exist  with- 
out composing  V 

— Without  the  occasion,  without  the  prompt- 
ing, without  the  determinate  purpose  to  create  a 
determinate  work  !  I  did  not  need  much  to  ex- 
cite me  to  composition,  as  my  opera-books  bear 
witness — yet  I  neeiled  something. 

— Y''ou  have  indeed  often  contented  yourself 
with  a  very  indifferent  text,  said  I. 

— If  it  had  been  only  that !  exclaimed  Rossini. 
In  Italv  I  never  had  a  text-book  readv  made, 
when  I  began  to  write  ;  I  composed  the  introduc- 
tion, before  the  words  to  the  following  number 
were  written.  And  how  often  I  have  hid  for 
poets  people  who  wrote   indeed  not    badly,  but 


had  no  idea  of  the  recpiirements  of  the  musician. 
[  had  10  work  irilh.  them,  iiLstead  of  having  them 
work  for  in(\ 

—  That  was  not  without  its  :idvaiitages,  maes- 
tro ! 

— True,  il  1  h.id  notalivavs  had  to  write  in 
iKnte  !  When  I  was  established  with  Barliaja  in 
Naples,  I  had  to  bother  myself  about  everything 
connected  with  the  opera,  to  watch  over  all  the 
rehearsals.  Barbaja  paid  no  bill  whiidi  1  liad  not 
ajiproved — and  besides  that,  I  had  bound  myself 
to  write  two  ojieras  itwry  year. 

—  And  did  write  four,  I  interposed. 

—  I  hnil  somi.'times  a  leave  of  absenc(%  of  which 
I  availed  mysidf;  my  whole  salary  amounted 
only  to  S,000  francs.-  To  be  sure,  I  lived  in  Bar- 
baja's  house,  and  had  no  liou3eken[iing  to  pro- 
vide for. 

— Barbaja  must  have  been  a  genial  man  in  his 
way. 

—  He  managed  his  bu.siness  with  a  certain 
largeness,  and  made  it  his  peculiar  pride  to  have 
the  best  possible  opera.  And  he  succeedeil  too. 
althouuh  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  But 
he  could  easily  bear  them,  since  as  a  farmer  of 
the  public  games  he  earned  enormous  sums.  His 
misfovtiine  was  his  extraordinary  irritability  and 
his  vanity.  He  thon^Iit  that  he  knew  best  about 
everything  himself,  bv  which  means  he  offended 
most  men.  His  buildings  swallowed  up  immeas- 
urable sums  for  him,  and  he  left  his  sou  at  last 
only  a  million. 


— Only  0)ie  mill 


t 


id  I,  sorrowfully. 


■lie  might  have  left  him  a  dozen,  answered 
the  m.iestro. 

—  Verily  then,  one  must  drop  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy for  him. 

—  What  a  splendid  orchestra  there  was  then 
in  San  Carlo  !  exclaimed  Rossini.  Festa,  of 
whom  I  spoke  just  now,  was  an  eminent  director. 
The  orchestra  at  that  time  in  Naples  was.  next  to 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  the  best  I  ever  found 
in  any  theatre. 

— The  latter  is  still  always  excellent,  said  I; 
but  I  have  never  had  a  deep  impression  of  it  in 
regard  to  poicer. 

— The  house  is  too  large,  answered  the  maes- 
tro ;  I  am  csiiecially  shy  of  those  altogether  Ion 
large  houses — they  kill  all.  The  influence  of 
locality  has  not  been  highly  enough  estimated. 
Transplant  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire 
with  all  its  splendor  into  the  Opera — you  will  not 
recounize  it. 

— Let  us  transplant  ourselves,  dear  maestro, 
into  the  salon,  where  our  wives  are  impatiently 
expectincj  us,  said  I,  breaking  ofl  the  conversa- 
tion. If  we  linger  here  much  longer,  we  shall 
get  a  scolding. 

— Eh  hkn,  allonf  '. 

We  talked  one  day  a  long  time  about  Cheru- 
bini.  Rossini,  who  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  family,  told  me  many 
things  before  unknown  to  me.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  his  peculiar  character,  in  which  <a 
genuine  kindliness  lav  hidden  under  a  somewhat 
rough  shell,  will  'h  he  frequently  presented  at  the 
outset.  I  too  was  able  to  communicate  to  the 
maestro  many  a  trait  which  interested  him. 
"Here  and  there  something  of  that  occasional 
moros  ness  of  his  passed  into  his  music,"  said  he 
finally.  "But  what  a  great  musician  !  and  the 
bravest  man  one  can  imagine.  But  do  you  know 
any  composer  who  h;is  effected  such  a  total 
transformation  in  his  style  V" 

— His  earlier  operas,  to  be  sure,  said  I,  give 
you  not  the  remotest  anticipation  of  the  composer 
of  the  Miflrn.  But  he  made  uo  account  of  those 
works,  and  he  wrote  me  once,  when  I  askcil  him 
for  some  of  them  to  look  through,  that  they  were 
attempts  of  a  youna-  man  just  out  of  school. 

— Yet  1  caused  him  great  pleasure  one  day  by 
reminiscences  from  his  Giidio  Sahino,  said  Ros- 
sini. 

— How  so  ? 

— He  had  written  that  opera  for  the  tenor,  Ba- 
liini,  of  whom  I  afterwards  took  sinaing  lessons. 
Babini  had  sung  over  a  good  deal  of  it  to  me, 
wdiich  I  reniembered  when  1  came  to  Paris.  One 
diy,  after  dinner,  at  Cherubini's,  I  sat  down  at 
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tlie  piana  and  shiv^  toliiin  iIu;si!  snnss  of  liis  early 
youth.  Ill-  r-oitid  sranx'ly  routaiii  liimsclf  for 
amazomeiif,  sinrii  naturally  hi'  cauM  not  pucss 
at  the  counriMion,  —  but  tlii'  trars  (■ami!  into  hi; 
eyes. 

— It  must  liavii  carried  him  some  forty  years 
back,  said  I.  That  must  liave  aireclc'd  him  ! — 
And  tliat  i/iin  sliould  have  brought  it  to  his  hear- 

— Did  you  know  old  Salieri  too  V  and  Winter? 
asked  Rossini. 

— Neither  of  tliem. 

—  I  saw  the  latter  in  Milan,  said  the  maestro, 
wlu'U  lie  brought  out  thiu-e  his  ifamiirihi  If. 
Then-  were  very  (ine  things  in  that  opc>ra  ;  I  re- 
member es|ieeially  a  Terzet,  in  whicli  one  person 
behind  the  s<-enes  had  a  broadly  laid  out  cantile- 
na, while  the  otlier  two  carried  on  a  dramatic 
duet  on  the  stage  ;  it  was  capitally  made  and 
very  efl'ective.  Wliat  annoyed  ine  in  Winter 
was  liis  distastefulness  (r'/((f/)/)c/////r/i/,(7V).  He 
was  a  man  of  lofty  and  imposing  exterior,  but. 
cleanliness  was  not  his  slroiv  siile. 

— Odear! 

—  One  day  lie  invited  nit^  to  dinner.  There 
came  on  a  huge  di.sh  of  /ml/ieill,  to  whicli  lie 
lielped  ine  and  himself  in  oriental  manner,  with 
liis  fingers.     That  ended  the  dinniu'  fiir  me  ! 

— That  was  a  fearful  occiirrcni'e.  .Vud  Salieri? 
Did  you  see  him  in  Vienna  ?   I  inijuired. 

— Certainly,  the  good  old  gentleman  I  .\ttliat 
time  he  had  a  passion  for  composiiuj  canons,  and 
came  pretty  regularly  to  supper  wilh  us. 

— To  composes  canons  ? 

— To  get  them  sung.  Mv  wife  ami  I,  D.iviil 
and  Nozari,  who  eominonly  ale  willi  us,  formecl 
(piile  a  res|ii  ctable  vocal  (piarlet  together.  .Vt 
last  we  grew  tpiite  dizzy  wilh  those  inlerniinablo 
(■anons,  and  we  begged  him  to  hold  in  a  little. 

—  His  opera,  A .nrr.  is  among  my  earliest  musi- 
cal recollections,  s.iid  I. 

— It  contains  capital  pieces,  as  do  all  liis  operas. 
In  his  droflitili  Tiiifniiin,  ici  be  sure,    he  was  not  i 
up  to  his  poet ;   Casti'.s  libretto  is  a    real   master- 
piece.    I'oor  .Salieri  !     Have  tliev    not     accused  ' 
liini  of    Mozart's    deatli '.'     said    llossini,    wa.sing 
somewhat  warm. 

■ — Xoboly  believes  in  it.  said  I.  in  a  pacifying 
tone. 

—  .\t  all  events,  this  seainl.il  was  very  serious- 
ly circulate.!.  I  asked  liiui  directly on(\  day,  after 
a  canon  :  '-Did  voii  reallv  poi.son  Mozart  V"  He 
]ilante(!  hiniself  before  me  promlly,  and  said: 
*"Look  at  me  (doselv  :  do  I  look  like  .'i  niurdi^r- 
er?"     And  certainly  he  did  not. 

— Yet  he  may  have  been  jealous  of  Mozart,  I 
sug^rested. 

— That  is  very  likely,  said  IJos-iini  ;  but  you 
will  confes-'.  il  is  a  1  mg  way  from  that  to  mi.xing 
pni-'ui. 

—  ^\'hieh.  thank  dod.  is  not  readily  iindert  ik- 
en;  if  it  were,  composers  would  die  oil  liki'  flies. 
But  since  we  are  talking  of  those  old  maslers. 
tell  me  something  more  of  Simon  Mair,  of  whom 
I  know  as  good  as  nothing.  Had  he  a  strong 
gift  of  invention  ? 

■ — lie  made  liimself  so  great  a  name  less  by 
that,  perhaji-i,  than  by  the  fact  that  he  first  drew 
more  attention  in  Italy  to  the  dramatic  element. 
Moreover  in  the  expansion  of  instrumeulation  in 
our  eOuntry  he  and  Paer  have  had  the  greatest 
influence. 

— I  saw  him  once  in  his  extrc  me  old  ape  direct 
a  mass  at  Verona,  said  I, — or  rather  I  li'yinl  him 
direct,  for  he  drowned  choir  ami  orchestra  by 
tapping  with  a  roil  of  papei',  which  served  him 
for  a  baton. 

— He  was  a  worthy  man,  said  Rossini,  and  one 
of  comprehensive  .seienfific^  culture.  His  Medea, 
which  he  composed  in  his  later  years  for  Naples, 
is  a  distinsuishcil  opera. 

— What  an  expansion  the  Italian  opera  has 
gaineil  though,  since  the  time  of  !Metastasio,  I 
began,  when  a  couple  of  dozen  arias  and  a  little 
chorus  formed  the  musical  contents  of  a  lyric 
drama  I 

— Not  to  forget  the  Recitatives,  said  the  maes- 
tro, wdiich  were  admirably  treated  by  the  good 
composers,  and  with  which  the  best  singers  of 
that  tiuu^  often  produced  more  efl'ect  and  earned 


srealer  applause,  than  with  the  hrnciini  airs. 
The  latter,  considered  with  reference  to  the  text, 
were  actually  liora  irctuiTes.  They  contained 
souH^  soil  of  a  |)athetic  image,  and  at  the  most 
rcpialed  an  expression  of  feelings,  wliieh  liad 
before  been  uttered  to  satietv.  Rut  Metaslasio 
has,  aftcu'  Zeno,  the  great  merit  of  having  pecu- 
liarly ail.ijited  our  language  to  music.  He  brought 
into  use  a  genuine  selection  of  euphonious,  singa- 
ble, words,  and  in  this  remains  a  model  fiir  all 
times.  Do  you  know  any  compositions  of  Jo- 
melli  ? 

—  Church  compositions,  Imt  no  operas,  I  an- 
swered. 

—  He  is  the  most  senial  of  our  composers  of 
that  time,  continued  Ro-^sini.  No  one  knew  how 
to  treat  the  voice  so  well.  His  slow  iriovenients 
especially  are  often  of  wonderful  melodic  be.iuty. 

—  But  no  one  would  seek  to  prodie'c  an  cflect 
with  them  to-day,  said  I,  inipiiringly. 

— The  forms,  to  be  sure,  in  our  Art  are  so 
chanu'eable  and  so  important,  replied  Rossini. 
Bcsiiles,  no  one  now-a-days  would  be  able  tosini; 
those  things;  they  require  a  sustaining  of  the 
respiration,  of'  whiidi  onlv  the  faslrali  were  capa- 
ble, whether  it  were  owing  to  their  tfiorongh  stu- 
dies, rir  ihcir  bodily  constitution. 

— The  earlier  Italian  singers  must  have  taken 
rpiite.  other  liln'rties  than  those  of  our  time,  said 
I.  if'oue  compares  the  accounts  of  their  extraor- 
dinary virtuositv  with  the  simple  songs,  which 
the  composers  often  wrote  for  them. 

— True,  the  opera  composers  of  that  time  com- 
monly played  a  ipiite  subordinate  part,  and  gave 
the  singers  meridy  sketches,  which  they  filled  out 
at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  men  like  Durante. 
Lotti  and  .lomelli  will  remain  great  masters  for 
all  limes,  ex(daimed  Rossini. 

In  the  summer  of  l.S.TG  Rossini  came  to  pass  a 
wci'k  at  I'h'aiikfort.  Felix  Mendcls.'^ohn  was  there 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  hail  the  ph;asure  of'  see- 
ing these  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  had  written 
his  last,  ihe  other  his  first  great  work,  together 
almost  daily  iu  my  father's  house.  The  engag- 
ing manner  of  the  celebrated  maestro  had  ils  ef- 
fect als')  upon  Mendelssohn,  and  he  jilayei!  before 
him  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and  what  he  wanled. 
both  of  his  own  and  olher.s'  compositions.  Rossi- 
ni thoimht  with  great  interest  of  those  days,  ami 
often  Icil  llic  convcrs.'Uion  b.ick  to  the  master 
snatched  so  early  from  us.  He  told  ns  he  had 
heard  his  ()(!tet  well  ))erformed  in  Florence,  and 
I  had  to  |>lay  to  him  the  Syin|ihouy  in  A  minor, 
for  four  hands,  with  a  verv  clever  jiianis^r  from 
Paris,  Mine.  Rfcifer,  wdio  was  then  in  Tronvilh;. 
\\'ith  what  fineness,  what  r^nrif  Mendelssolin 
kiK'w  how  to  treat  the  smallest  motive  !  said  he 
afli'r  it  was  (lon\  But  how  comes  it,  that  he 
wrote  no  opera  ?  Had  he  not  applicalions  for 
for  them  from   every  theatre? 

— You  do  not  know  our  German  theatrical 
maiiaL'cnient,  dear  maestro.  We  try  the  works 
of  all  tiui^s  and  nations,  f'rom  Cluck  to  B.ilfe.  to 
Verdi,  ami  h't  the  living  (!(U-man  composers 
make  a  tri.il  wdien  they  can;  to  order  nil  o[icra 
is  a  thing  which  seldom  occurs  to  any  theatre  di- 
rection. 

— But,  exclaimed  Ro.ssini,  if  young  talents  are 
not  encouraged,  if  you  do  not  give  them  o])portu- 
nity  to  get  experience,  nothing  can  ever  come  of 
it!' 

— And  nothing  n-i/l  come  of  it,  I  answered.  A 
I'eethoven,  a  AVeber  write  for  once  a  coviple  of 
masterpieces,  but  from  a  living  and  progressive 
(lerinau  national  opera  we  are  as  far  now  ns 
ever.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  Cierman  com- 
posers will  always  incline  mainly  toward  instru- 
mental music. 

— They  couunonly  begin  with  instrumental 
music,  said  Rossini,  which  perhap.s  makes  it  hard 
(or  them  to  accommodate  themselves  afterwanls 
to  the  conditions  of  vocal  music.  They  have  dif- 
ficullv  in  being  simple,  wdiereas  it  is  hard  to  the 
Italians  not  to  lie  even  flat. 

— You  are  very  severe,  maestro  ;  indeed  it  may 
be  IIk'  most  dillicult  of  problems  to  remain  noble 
in  simiilicity.  Speaking  of  that,  I  must  come 
back  again  to  my  lament,  that  you  did  not  con- 
tinue after  "William  Tell"  to  write  for  the  (irand 


Opera.     Had  yon  not  the  intenlion  to  compose  a 
Fans'  ' 

— It  was  long  a  I'.ivorite  thought  of  mine,  and  I 
had  already  sketched  out  a  whole  scrjnurin  wilh 
Jouy.  Naturally  upon  the  basis  of  Coethe's 
poem.  But  about  th.it  tiue-  a  re.il  l-'aust  mania 
sprang  up  in  Bai'is  ;  every  the.itre  had  its  ii  /Hirtr 
Faust,  which  quite  deslroyed  my  relish  lor  it. 
IMeanwhilc  came  ihe  July  levolution  ;  the  Grand 
Opera,  forinerlv  a  roval  institution,  jiassed  into 
the  li.mds  of  a  private  imjiresario,  my  mother  had 
died,  my  father  found  it  intolerable  to  live  in 
Paris,  since  he  understood  no  French, — so  I  dis- 
solved the  c'ontract,  wdiieh  pledged  me  to  furnish 
four  more  grand  operas,  preferring  to  re- 
main (piielly  at  home  and  cheer  the  last  years  of 
mv  ai^ed  father.  I  was  far  awa\'  f'roiii  my  poor 
mother  wdien  she  bri>athecl  her  last  ;  that  had 
been  an  unspeakable  grief  to  me.  and  I  felt  the 
great^'st  anxietv  lest  ihe  same  ihitej  should  hap- 
pen to  me  with  rcL'ard  to  my  f.ither. 

—  .\nd  .so  von  went  home  to  your  Bologna, 
when;  I  found  \ou  in  ".*!^,  where  >-ou  were  signing 
cards  of  admission  to  a  piiblic  rehearsal  at  the 
Lyceum.  You  took  gri'.at  itilere^I  in  that  iiislilu- 
tion  at  lint  time. 

— I  have  done  all  that  was  in  my  power  for  it 
durin;!  luv  whole  residiuiee  in  BologM.a  down  to 
the  vear  '-l*.!.  It  ^vas  ihe  seho^il  in  whieh  I  got 
my  education  I  .\nd  1  had  my  fun  .ils  ■  in  haviiin; 
all  sorts  of  works  plavcd  to  me  by  the  pupil.'i. 
who  formed  a  complete  orchestra.  It  oflen 
.sounded,  to  be  sure,  like  greens  and  turnips; 
still  it  was  yoiiUL'  and  fn>sh  and  eiilertainiiiL'. 

— You  preferred  Bologna  to  Floreme  for  a 
residence  ?   I  aske(l. 

—  Bolojna  is  mv  proiier  litinie,   and   an    iiiicon 
strained  and  genial  activity  prevails  there.    Flor- 
ence is  more  of  a  court  citv,  and    that    is   nolhing 
to  me,  allhoui;h   I  like  to  lliink  of  all    the   friend- 
liness conlimially  shown  mi'  by  the  Grand  Diiki^ 

— But  it  appears  to  me,  you  never  found  it 
verv  irksome.  i/liisfris:<lino  inanslrti,  to  hav(»  inter- 
eourse  with  high  and  even  supreme  ])ow(^rs.  and 
you  have  had  opportunity  enough  for  it.  In  faitt 
you  look  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

^I  went  th(u-e  at  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Metternich,  who  wrote  me  a  most  amiable  letter. 
Since  I  was  /'  I)i(  m  (li-riiarmonic.  it  ran,  he  hoped 
I  would  come  there,  where  there  was  so  much 
need  of  harmonv.  If  Cantatas  couhl  have  done 
Ihe  thing.  I  should  have  accomplished  it.  I  hacl 
to  compose  for  them  at  the  .shortest  notice  five 
pieces,  for  the  X'-'i'r.in»li,  and  for  the  Xnliili,  for 
the  festival  of  Concord — and  what  not  ? 

—  Bui  how  did  von  contrive  to  do  all  that  ? 

—  In  jiarl  I  patched  old  things  together  and 
put  a  new  text  uiiiler  it — yet  that  too  was  a  labor, 
Willi  whi  di  I  could  scarcely  get  through  in  sea- 
son. Ill  a  chorus  alioiit  Concord  it  lia[ipened, 
that  Ihe  word  All<nn-.ii  (.\Hiance)  stood  beneath 
a  sorrowful  chrom.alic  si'jh;  I  had  no  time  to  al- 
ter il.  but  I  thoiiLdil  it  fit  lo  warn  Prince  Metter- 
nich beforehand  of  that  mournful  trick  of  acci- 
dent. 

—  He  recognized  in  it  perhaps  the  work  of  a 
higher  destiny,  said  I. 

— \t  all  events  he  submitted  to  it  smilingly, 
proceeded  the  maestro.  But  the  festival,  wliiidi 
look  place  in  the  arena,  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, and  is  still  vivid  in  my  recollection.  The 
only  thing  that  plagued  me  there,  was  that  I,  to 
direct  my  Cantata,  had  to  stand  under  an  enor- 
mous statue  of  Concord,  in  constant  terror  lest  it 
should  fall  upon  my  head. 

— Concord  would  certainlv  Iiave  had  a  down- 
fall then  : 

— ^^r|■<■i !  But  there  were  fabulous  carryings 
on  at  that  time  in  Verona.  I  was  presented 
there  anions  others  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 
He  and  l<in2  George  the  Fourth  of  F.n^land  were 
the  most  amiable  crowned  heads  that  I  ever  met. 
Of  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  latter  one 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  But  Alexander  also 
was  a  splendid,  really  impo.sing  man.  I  went 
from  there  to  Venice,  to  write  Semiramldo. 
There  again  I  found  many  of  those  high  person- 
aees.  and  also»Prince  Metternich,  who  interested 
himself  in  an  uncommon  degree  for  music  and 
really  understood  something  of  it.     He  was  pros- 
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ml  ■■M-rv  cvcTiint;  in  llii'  FiMiiiv  at  Uir  i-i'Iumi-m^iIs 
nl'iin  ni-w  ii|ii'r:i,  ami  sn-mril  in  !»■  very  li^ippy 
til  I"'  alilr  1,1)  c'scapi^  Micro  soiiuMvliaL  l'i-iim  liis  |io- 
litii'.'il   rirrlrs. 

—  A/ira/inx  of  that  story  ol'  llir  i-lii-onialir  ,  I //r- 
aii~(i.,  said  1,  it  occurs  In  inc.  it  iisimI  In  lie  rdalcil 
linw,  (lui'iiiii;  (he.  occiipaliiin  nl'lhc  ('hiin-li  States 
by  Ihc  Aiistrians,  yon  received  ;iii  mdi'i-  Irimi  the 
new  i;nvcnior  of  linln^na  Inr  a  Ciiilila,  and  yon 
{'.sccnled  (lie  coiimiissicin  in  sneh  a  way,  tliat  yon 
roiriiishly  set  tins  new  text  to  .i  innch  snn;^  pati'i- 
o(.ie  son;;  of  your  own  coiiipnsiiiL'. 

— There  is  not  a  word  of  (rn(h  in  it.  'J'hey 
left  nic  quiet,  and  I  really  had  no  dc.^-ire  to  joke 
with  those  stern  gcnithniu'ii.  I  have  never  mixed 
niy.self  n]i  in  any  way  in  polities.  I  was  a  lunsi- 
C'ian  and  it  never  occurred  to  nie  (o  wi.sli  to  be 
anything  else,  .Tlthongli  1  take  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  what  is  going  on  in  (lie  world,  ]iar(icul.arly 
in  my  country's  fate.  In  truth  I  have  lived 
through  and  seen  all  sorts  of  things. 
(To  be   continued). 


HeiT  Manns  ou  Musical  Pitch. 

(To  th.;  H.litor  of  tin-  ■  Milfii-iil  W'orlil.'') 

Sill, — The  well  iiitentioncd  article  in  the  Daili/ 
Ti'lii/raph  of  the  .itli  of  January,  and  the  previous 
Ictlers  in  the  Allicmnim  aiifl  oilier  pniiers,  con- 
corning  the  musical  piich  of  England,  induce  mo 
to  lay  my  view.s  on  (his  inijKii(aiit  matter  hefoi'e  my 
hiollier  condiiclors,  and  all  who  must  necessarily  lie 
a(fi'c(cd  through  (ho  lowoi  iiig  of  the  present  pitch,  in 
order  to  evoke  the  fulle-^t  in(iniry  on  all  points  in 
connection  with  the  inovoinent  before  any  decisive 
steps  are  taken. 

I  he^  (o  say  (hat  I  not  only  ihink  it  dodrablc,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  present  pitch  should  be 
lowered,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  my  respected  colleagues  cnlcrtain  the 
same  view,  since  unless  this  be  done  good  perform- 
ances of  those  choral  works  upon  which  England 
justly  prides  herself  will  become  rare  if  not  altogeth- 
impossible  ;  and  that  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  dillicult  to  find  solo  vocalists  who  can  sing 
their  parts  without  disastrous  transpositions  and  al- 
terations, bat  also  from  the  weighty  reason  that  cho- 
rus sinking  has  no\v  become  a  perfect  hardship  to 
musical  amateurs,  instead  of  a  pleasure,  as  it  used 
and  ought  still  (o  be. 

As  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  evil,  practical  ex- 
perience compels  me  to  ditfer  from  the  views  advanc- 
ed by  the  ditVerent  writers  on  the  subject.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  (be  constant  rise  in  the  pitch,  it 
can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  vanity  or  ambition 
of  individual  players  or  conductors,  because  the  in- 
tense sensibility  of  the  ninsical  car  of  every  good  mu- 
sician would  revolt  against  tuning  instruments  too 
sharp.  The  tendency  to  tune  strings  rather  sharp  at 
(be  beginning  of  a  grand  performance  has  its  root  in 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  (or  the  ecrtain  risiiii; 
of  (he  (one  of  the  wind  instrumenls,  caused  tiv  the 
warm  breath  which  ^ives  life  (o  their  bodies  of  wood 
anil  brass,  and  also  (Voni  (he  presence  of  that  heateil 
adnosphere  always  created  where  lari^e  nnmlierscon- 
giegete  in  brilliantly  liglucd  conceit  rooms. 

Accordins  to  musical  history,  (he  rise  in  the  pitch 
commenced  in  (he  desire  to  amali;ainate  the  iiitch  of 
Clior  and  Kammer-ton,  which,  a  cou]_de  of  cendirics 
ago,  did'ered  in  some  conndies  more  than  a  whole 
tone — the  Chor-ton  being  the  highest.  Vfhen,  from 
(he  beginning  of  the  17lh  century,  (he  orchesira  s^ra- 
dually  became  an  imporlant  accompan)'ini^  instru- 
ment at  musical  performances  in  churches,  its  diapa- 
son had  necessarily  to  be  regulated  according  to  (he 
Chor-(on,  that  is,  to  (be  pitch  of  the  church  organs  of 
the  lime.  Bui  the  real  mischief  commenced  when 
the  orchestra  cinaiu'ipaicd  itself  from  (he  church,  and 
went,  as  an  independent  musical  body,  into  (he  con- 
cert room  ;  for,  after  increasing  its  family  by  all  sorts 
of  wood  and  brass  instruments,  it  also  pressed  close- 
ly to  i(s  heart  the  pi  nolbrtc.  Conccr(os  were  com- 
posed lor  piaiiofoiic  solo  and  with  orchestral  aceom- 
paiiiments.  The  piano,  carefully  tuned  to  the  pitch 
of  the  wind  Instruments  wliieli  had  to  aecompany  it, 
proved  all  right  during  the  rehearsals  in  the  empty 
saloon  in  (he  davtime,  but  was  found  much  too  flat 
during  (he  cvcninL;  performance,  when  (he  heat  crea- 
ted by  an  artitielal  lijzht  ami  a  crowded  audience,  had 
tuned  (he  wind  ins(ninien(s  up  considerably.  After 
that,  the  piano  no  doubt  was  (uned  up  also  in  order 
to  he  in  proper  pitch  for  the  next  evening  perform- 
ances ;  unfor(una(ely,  however,  it  was  occasionally 
wanted  forniorning  performances,  widiout  artificial 
light,  and  ibcu  found  (o  be  much  loo  sliarp.  The 
wind  inslrumcnts  wore  harassed,  and,  in  oriler  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  dclerniined  to  shar]:,en   their  pilch 


for  ihc  next  nioriiin^-  concert;  and  so  things  went  on, 
iticreasiii^f  more,  rapidly  slill  with  the  inlroducdon  of 
the  brillinni  ^aslij^hl  into  eonci-i'L  rooms,  iinlil  they 
leaclied  ihc  prc^trnt  uiicndurable  climax — a  musical 
pilch  wliirli  (]csiro\'s  \-iiiccs  and  makes  condiiciors 
Iicsiiale  lo  consent  (o  perform  llie  nionuniciilal  cho- 
ral works  of  (he  jrreM  maslcrs  of  ihc  IHih  and  the 
gicaler  pan  of  the  first  half  of  the  pie-eiit  century  ; 
wdiich  iiic.-ipacilates  the  lips  and  lungs  of  (rumpct  :ind 
French  iioiii  players  before  they  reach  the  [uime  *)f 
life;  makes  kc((ic  drums,  slill  in  Handel's  favorile 
key  of  D,  sound  like  (he  rattliiii;  of  a  flour  null ;  anil 
takes  (he  soiiorily  and  beauty  of  sound  out  of  a  ^real 
orchesira  on  account  of  all  the  violins,  violas,  and 
'cellos  bciiiL'  string;ed  niucli  thinner  than  they  should 
he,  in  onlcr  to  stand  llie  strain  of  this  intolerably 
liinh  pitch,  and  10  vibrato  with  requisilc  case  therein. 

How  can  a  further  proLiress  of  the  evil  be  arrested, 
and  a  complete  cure  be  etreetod  1  I  fear  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  is  represented  in  the  different  letters,  because 
we  have  no  d/////.s7rc  des  Lieinix  Arts  to  whom  a  com- 
mittee of  competent  musicians  might  appeal  for  the 
establishinent  of  a  normal  diapason,  and  who,  after 
listening  lo  (lie  seieniifie  represcn(a(ions  of  such  a 
commiKee,  miiiht  inves(igate  the  commercial  part  of 
the  quostiiin  with  military  authorities,  bandmasters, 
instrument  makers,  &c.,  and  finally  order  that  from  a 
certain  date  a  formal  musical  pitch  should  be  estab- 
lished for  all  England,  and  that  all  the  military  com- 
manders must  find  means  to  provide  for  their  bands 
instruments  in  accordance  with  that  normal  pitch  ; 
after,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  musical  societies,  or- 
chestras of  theatres,  concerts,  &e.,  and  the  instrument 
makers  of  all  classes,  must  adopt  without  reserve  this 
normal  dia]jason . 

To  suggest  that  this  or  that  society  or  orchestra 
should  lower  its  pitch  because  it  is  rich  enough  to  de- 
fray (he  expense  is  useless  ;  indeed,  the  old  firivilege 
which  orchestral  musicians  h.ave  of  sendino;  depulies 
— an  evil  which  no  conduetor  can  enlirely  prevent — 
renders  it  impossible.  There  is  also  another  weighty 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done,  and  (his  is  that  the 
opera  orchestras  as  well  as  other  hands — the  Crystal 
Palace  hand  for  instance — frequently  play  with  mili- 
tary hands.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done  as  lon^ 
as  the  military  bands  of  London  refrained  from 
adopting  the  new  pitch.  A  lowering  of  the  jiitch  liy 
extending  the  joints  or  prolonging  the  reeds  of  (ho 
wood  inslrumcnts  is  impossible,  as  by  making  these 
instruuK-nts  longer  wi(hout  a  correspondini;  altera- 
tion in  the  dimensions  of  finger  and  key-holes,  the 
necessary  purity  of  intonation  would  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed— and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  objectiona- 
ble in  muricthan  inii>crfect  intonation. 

The  most  jiractlcabie  means  of  lowering  the  pilch 
would  he  to  lower  it  a  full  halftone.  By  doing  this 
the  new  wdiid  instiuments  necessary  for  an  orciiestra 
Avould  be  confined  to  times,  piccolos,  oboes,  davion- 
e(s  in  A  and  C,  and  bassoons.  The  present  A  clar- 
ioiiels  would  become  B  flat  clarionets.  All  (ho  brass 
instruments  could  easily  be  altered  by  the  addition  of 
"shanks"  or  "crooks"  tor  the  ordinary  trumpet  and 
French  horn,  and  a  Icnalhening  of  the  "(uniuir  slide" 
of  (he  whole  family  of  piston  instruments  and  trom- 
liones.  Organ  builders  could  witliout  much  trouble 
and  expeu.^e  conv.'rt  all  cxistipn^  orijans  by  removing 
the  highest  pipe  and  adding  one  of  half  a  tone  below 
the  ]iresent  lowest  one,  and  of  course  (hen  shiffing  the 
present  connection  of  keyboards  and  pipes  half  a  tone 
upwards  ;  anil  in  cases  wdiere  such  alterations  could 
not  he  cdei-ted  at  once,  the  organist  might  hel])  him- 
self by  transiio-iini;  his  part  half  a  tone  lower.  Mili- 
tary bands  would  merely  have  to  purchase  flutes, 
oboes,  E  flat  and  A  clarionets  and  bassoons,  provid- 
ed they  ]iossess  A  clarionets  (as  in  t'le  case  with  (he 
Cohlstrcams)  to  serve  as  B  flat  clarionets  in  future; 
and  lo  make  (be  slight  alterations  of  tuning  slides, 
"crooks,"  or  "shanks,"  as  pointed  out  above. 

The  ipiesiion  whoibcr  lowering  a  full  halftone  is 
unadvisable.and  wdieiber  it  is  too  much  or  not  cnonoh, 
a  comiTiittce  of  competent  musicians  could  soon  de- 
cide ;  not,  however,  ruled  only  by  the  scientific  prin 
ei[iles  of  musical  doctors  concerning  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  for  a  treble  0,  but  more  practi- 
eallv  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  scores  of  great 
composers  past  and  present.*     In  the  event  of  a  full 

*  As  ao  nroustic  iavpstiiintion  is,  npTcrtheless.  of  grfi.iter  im- 
portance, T  bi-g  to  call  thii  iittention  of  tho.oe  professors  who 
inav  wisli  to  bring  tlie  results  of  their  vaUinhle  science  to  bear 
'  upon  the  mutter,  to  tlie  fiict  that  the  new  diapason  normal  in 
I'nince  is  4.3'i  vil>rations  per  second  to  the  "a"  (second  spnce 
in  the  0  clef),  white  that  of  the  .»!tLittj:ardt  Coo!;re?s  for  the 
.same  note  i.«  4-jn  (a  difference  of  26,  constituting^  nearly  a  semi- 
tone), tn  Paris,  in  tTSS,  it  was  only  409,  butatready  risen  in 
the  Grand  Opera  to  4  tO  in  1S^5,  and  nearly  similarly  ."o  in  A'i- 
enna  and  lierlin.  In  Petersburg;  it  rose  (from  about  1771  to 
ISfiO),  from  -117  to  the  almost  incredible  hei^'bt  of  -160,  and 
went  up  even  after  that,  until  recently  the  diapason  normal 
of  (Trance  was  adopted.  This  accounts,  most  likely,  for  the 
many  low  bas.s  notes  in  Ku-ssian  Church  com  positions, because 
their  low  D  was  but  little  lower  than  our  present  F. —  T'7'/. 
Knrh's  illii.^.  Lf.r.  ''Kamnierton."  [Vfr.  ^Manns  is  seemingly 
out  in  his  arithmetic  :_41('— i3.)=5.— Bl.  M.  W  ] 


baU'-tone  hein;.'  adopted,  the  expense  lo  musicians, 
musical  societies,  military  bands,  oigan-liuilders, 
wood  and  lirass  inslrument'makers,  would  bo  reduc- 
ed to  lis  minimum,  because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  existing  instruments  could  be  utilized, 
and  the  material  already  shaped  or  finished  off  for 
inslritmenis  being  maile" could  be  a  eied  wilhout  im- 
portant loss  or  trouble. 

Maying  now  stated  my  views  as  (o  what,  to  (he 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  praclical  experience,  are 
the  most  essential  points  in  connection  with  thin  im- 
portant matter,  I  trust  that  all  wdio  are  concerned 
will  come  forward  and  improve  my  plan  and  correct 
me  where  I  am  at  fault,  so  that  al'ler  fair  and  practi- 
cal discussion  wo  may  arrive  at  a  salisfaetory  result 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Befiu-e  concluding  this  long  letter  I  must  (ake  cour- 
age to  ask  (he  following  question  :  Would  it  not  be 
possilile  for  the  many  solo  vocalists  (on  whose  behalf 
this  movement  is  chiefly  set  on  fool)  to  as.sist  their 
hard-worked  and  badly-paid  orchestral  brethren,  by 
voluntary  donations  or  a  slight  percentage  on  every 
engagement,  in  favor  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
new  instruments  ?  Many  very  able  instrumentalists 
earn  little  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  week, 
and  have  (o  support  (heir  families  respectably,  and 
live  and  dress  as  gentlemen.  A  sudden  outlay  of 
from  .£20  (o  -£S0  will  be  an  impossibilily  wi(h  many 
of  them.  The  diflercnt  conductors  of  operas  and 
concerts  might  form  themselves  into  a  committee  for 
receiving  and  disposing  impartially  of  such  funds. 
Every  flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  and  bassoon  player,  in 
connection  with  the  leading  bands  throughout  Eng- 
land, who  presented  himself  to  this  commitlee  with 
an  instrument  of  the  new  pitch,  with  the  next  six 
months,  might  ihiough  this  fund  be  at  least  partly 
reimliinsed,  and  thus  induced  (0  assist  the  movement 
willingly.  The  greatest  exertion  should  be  made  to 
render  the  alteration  general,  as  otherwise  (he  mis- 
chief would  almost  be  greater  than  the  benefit  to  vo- 
calists and  the  musical  art,  because  (he  pi(ch  would 
not  alone  differ  in  different  orchestras,  but  a  proper 
intonation  would  entirely  be  destroyed  through  the 
unavoidable  mixture  of  new  and  old  idtched  wind  in- 
struments.— Your  obedient  servant, 

Cri/xlal  Paluce,  Jan.  Olli.  A.  Manns. 


Musical   Pitch. 

Jlr.  .Toseph    Bariihy  has    adilrcssed    the    following 
letter  lo  the  London  Zhnhj  Ni^vs : 

Siu: — I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  JIanns,  in  his 
letter  of  yesterday,  merely  suggests  (without  recom- 
mending) that  the  present  too  high  pitch  shall  be  low- 
ered a  wdiole  semitone.  I  am  quite  sure  this  would 
Iirove  a  mere  compromise  between  the  necessity  of 
altering  and  the  anlici|iated  expense  of  new  instrii- 
menis,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  disadvaniages 
of  the  present  pitch  is  that  it  is  difl^erent  from  that  of 
any  other  country,  anil  were  Mr.  Manns'  suggestion 
ac[ed  upon  it  would  still  remain  so.  I  fui'ther  beg 
to  state  (hat,  although  it  is  called  the  Frcncli  pitch, 
on  account  of  its  origin,  it  may  now  be  considered 
European  by  its  adoption  ;  and  I,  for  my  Jiatt,  con- 
sider it  as  necessary  to  adopt  the  European  standard 
as  to  change  the  pitch.  Lest  it  should 'wound  our 
amour  pro/ire  to  have  (0  follow  the  French  lead,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  mention  that  le  diapason  normal 
was  fixed  by  the  representatives  of  three  of  the  most 
musical  nations  of  the  continent  :  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
and  A  liber.  Under  .iny  circumstances,  however,  I 
have  determined  to  introduce  the  French  pitch,  for 
the  first  time  in  ii^ngland.  at  my  own  oratorio  con- 
certs, and  1  believe  Jlr.  Charles  Halle'  has  signified 
his  intention  of  also  making  iii^e  of  fc  diapason  normal. 
How  soon  this  may  lie  followed  by  others  I  cannot 
sav.  —  I  am,  etc.  J.  B.Mixnr. 


"Wagner  on  Rossini. 

The  foremost  composers  have  been  for  the  most 
part  great  huinorists,  and  in  dry  wit,  sly  sarcasm, 
and  sententious  point  llossini  had  few  rivals.  For 
the  last  tu'enty  years  of  his  life  be  opened  his  rooms 
to  a  nondescript  crowd,  and  there  twenty  Boswells  in 
the  field  prepared  to  record  each  wink  of  his  eye, 
every  wag  of  his  tongue.  He  had  lived  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  stage — that  world  wdthin  the  world, 
which  rarely  manifests  more  tiian  one  side  of  human 
nature,  and  that  in  its  strongest  and  most  concentra- 
ted form — and  could  well  estimate  the  language  of 
muscle  and  the  concealed  meanings  of  language,  the 
shrug  of  a  shoubler,  and  the  pl.iy  on  the  word.  He 
was  evidenily  a  man  of  compliments — of  compliments 
as  piquant  as  bis  salads  and  macaroni:  but  the  old 
courtier  w-as  ,iIso  an  inimitable  joker  of  jokes,  and  it 
was  In  this  character  that  he  uttered  the  telling  satire 
and  the  trenchant  truth.  Ever  kind  and  sparkling, 
his  victims  could  not  quarrel,  and  often    left   him  to 
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tell  tlioir  fiiciids  and  tbo  world  tlio  wit  nf  whicli  they 
lind  Ijocii  the  cause.  Now  th.it  the  event  m:iii  has 
^'Oiic  and  his  hiofrraiihcr.s  are  at  worl<,all  who  had  hcen 
ailistifally  touched  ijy  liis  dclieato  javelin  are  desir- 
ous of  concealiii!,'  the  wound  with  as  pleasant  a  face 
as  possiiilc.  Amongst  the  sulVeiers,  or  supposed  suf- 
ferers, is  the  renowned  Kichard  War;ncr,  a  musician 
of  the  highest  ability,  but  who  will  not  condescend 
to  gratify  tlie  weakness  of  poor  humanity  in  writing 
what  poor  liunianity  especially  loves  to  "hear.  It  is 
averrcil  that  Kossini,  like  many  otla^rs,  cOF?eeived  that 
Wagner's  music  wa.s  wanting  in  nieloilv,  and  there 
arc  those  who  say  that  Rossini's  dislike  to  the  Wag- 
nerian style  was  so  decided  as  to  induce  him  to  insert 
a  codicil  in  his  will  relating  to  a  prize  opera.  AVhat- 
evcr  the  Rossinian  prize  opera  might  ho,  it  was  not  to 
lie  of  the  oinatcly  romnntic,  school,  and  melody  w.as 
to  ho  a  sine  qud  non. 

Richard  \Vagncr  cannot  see  tliat  tlie  codicil  is  in 
any  way  applicable  to  him  or  his  compositions,  and 
lie  has  written  some  half-dozen  columns  in  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  that  ho  and  Rossini  were  excellent 
fiiends,  and  that  Rossini  e.vpresscd  himself  much 
|i!cased  wiih  a  in.ircli  of  his  composition.  Tie  relates 
the  anecdote  of  Jlercadanto  and  Rossini,  Init  declares 
that  Rossini  himself  wrote  to  the  public  pa)iers,  re- 
jiudialing  it  ns  a  "mauvaiie  hlai/ut'."  Mercadanto,  it 
is  said,  had  cx|)ressed  his  approval  of  Wagner's  mu- 
sic. Rossini,  who  always  taught  his  opinions,  and 
corrected  those  of  his  friends,  by  exercises  of  the  pal- 
ate, sliorlly  after  invited  Mercadante  to  dinner,  and 
on  the  lish  being  .served,  an  exception  was  made  i[i 
the  ease  of  Mercadante,  for  his  host  sent  him  sauce, 
but  no  lish,  plea,santly  remarking  that  one  who  liked 
music  without  melody  should  surely  be  satisfied  to 
get  s;ince  without  lish. 

The  article  of  Rich.ard  "Wagner  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  its  professing  to  give  ihe  reason  'whv  RoS' 
sini  ceased  to  write  for  the  Italian  stage,  lie  tells 
his  readers  tlnit  Rossini  said  to  liini,  ''I  possessed  a 
ficility,  and  might  have  been  able  to  have  done  some- 
thing; but  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  the  country  in 
which  the  grand  opera  could  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. Everything  that  was  great  in  art  sulfered 
under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  tlie  foreigner,  and  the 
Italians  were  rcduced'to  a  life  of  frivolity."  Rossini 
lived  to  |)lease  ;  and,  according  to  Wiigncr,  as  his 
people  did  not  like  ihe  o;«Ta .s-o/a,  he  left  his  eountrv, 
decdining  to  favor  them  with  the  opera  hiitpi.  We 
must  suspect  that  Rossini  was  amusing  himself  with 
Wagner,  and  riding  himself  ihc  Wagnerian  hobby, 
wdien  connecting  freedom  in  opera  composition  with 
the  freedom  of  nations.  The  liavarian  king  ])aid  the 
huge  expenses  attending  the  production  of  the  Wag- 
nerian s/'cclai-Jn  ,•  and  the  Austrian  purse  would  have 
been  opened  to  meet  any  charges  the  composer  of 
"William  7'(/("' might  choose  to  demand  for  a  new 
njiera,  whether  serious  or  comic.  Hut  Wagner 
throws  a  doubt  lound  the  whole  conversation  when 
he  makes  Rossini  say  that  "had  he  been  born  in  Ger- 
many his  faeuliies  would  no  iloubt  have  been  fully 
developcil."  Very  rcmaikable  words  from  the  mac- 
aroiji-caling  and  trulUe-loving  son  of  I'esaro,  and  i-.n- 
J'lul  i/i'ih' ol' tha  Parisians!  No  two  men  could  be 
more  unlike  in  feeling  and  in  thought  than  Kossini 
and  Wagner  ;  but  ihey  were  very  like  in  one  respect 
— each  had  taught  himself  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
could  do  litilc  else  in  music.  Rossini  was  a  singer 
anil  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  was  therefore  a  truly  lyr- 
ical composer,  wrote  songs  for  singers,  and  melody 
lor  the  million.  AVagner  is  an  acoustician,  a  i^liilos- 
opher,  a  system-maker,  thinking  little  of  vocalists, 
and  relying  altogether  on  the  voeali/.aiion  of  tlie  or- 
clies(ra.  The  one  was  brimful  of  melody,  the  other 
is  overcharged  with  harmonv.  Both  have  liveil  in 
cliangefiil  times,  and  assisted  in  the  creation  and  new 
phase  of  the  orchestra,  the  accumulation  of  instru- 
mental idea,  the  lengthening  and  shortening  ol' move- 
ment, the  e.iloring  of  dramatic  life,  but'noilher  of 
them  have  written  a  bar  demonstrating  that  knowl. 
edge  of  the  art  as  a  science,  or  that  use  and  apprecia- 
tion of  it  as  a  language  which  marks  the  career  of 
those  we  may  justly  call  the  great  composers. 

Haydn  and  Mozart  busied  themselves  about  great 
things  before  they  condescended  to  small  things. 
Haydn,  it  is  said,  thought  liighly  of  his  operas  (all 
wliich  were  miforlimately  burnt)!  but  before  he  wrcto 
good  opera  he  had  learnt  to  write  someihing  belter. 
Mozart,  in  one  sense,  may  be  said  never  lo  have 
written  an  opera  at  all,  fnr'in  all  that  he  d'd,  he  wrote 
music,  and  never  dreamt  of  being,  like  Cluck,  )>io- 
fonnd,  stagey  and  painfully  literal.  Rossini  profess- 
ed to  have  the  highest  reverence  for  Mozart,  but  l!ie 
two  worked  from  opposite  |-.oiuts;  Mozart  wrote  mu- 
sic to  please  himself.  Kossini  ditl  the  same,  but  to 
please  the  puldic.  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote  as  mu- 
sicians, knowing  the  all,  the  everything  of  music  : 
Rossini  wrote  as  a  singer,  for  singers ;  and  dispossess 
him  of  his  Ivrical  forms  he  was  nowhere.  Vv'e  can 
well  imagine  that  he  believed  lie  had  no  fiir  field  in 


his  own  country,  and  the  never-ceasing  industry,  the 
inordinate  reading,  the  incessant  note-taking,  the 
clever  gathering  together  of  short  phrases  and  pi- 
quant ideas,  so  strenuously  practised  by  his  great 
contemporary  and  real  rival,  Meyerbeer,  was  a  huge 
fact  wiih  which  the  iloln  J',ir  nknie,  natural  to  the 
Italian,  felt  itself  unable  to  grapple.  And  so  Rossi- 
ni left  Scribe  to  |iIot,  and  Meyerbeer  to  ponder  over 
all  sorts  of  improbabilities  and  monstrosities,  wonder, 
ing  how  any  man  with  such  scant  im.agination,  and 
such  am]de  fiimls  at  his  bankers,  like  unto  Meverbeer, 
should  vex  and  fish  himself  with  concocting  music 
for  people  who  after  all  only  held  a  half  faith  in  liiui. 
The  now  reforms  have  come  at  last  to  "L'Afiliiili:i'" 
and  "Homme  Ginlirlln." 

Wagner  ilid  not  see  Rossini  for  some  years  before 
he  died.  What  would  have  been  said  at  their  con- 
ference to  consider  the  claims  of  these  two  operas 
w-oiild  indeed  have  been  curious,  and  the  »io/.s- of  Ros- 
sini many  ami  superb.  We  can  imagine  him,  saying, 
"Now,  Richard,  there  is  a  chance  for  you,"  and  in 
this  case  Richard  would  have  been  spared  the  long 
columns  of  explanation  he  has  thouglit  it  necessarv 
to  give  ns. — Ordieslm, 


Lontion. 

Tb.c  C.'io.V  -u"!-:  1"    the    musical   performai-.ces   of 
the  past  year,  as  follows  : 

Wo  naturally  give  the  first  place  to  Itali.vn  Opk- 
it-i,  on  which,  more  than  on  any  other  form  of  musi- 
cal or  dramatic  art,  money  is  lavished  sometimes  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  At  Covent  Garden,  not- 
wiihstaniling  the  many  rumors  of  amalgamations  and 
limited  liability  com|ianies,  Mr.  Gyc  still  kept  iho 
reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  on  the  whole  cnjoved  a 
successful  season,  although  it  brought  with'it'verv 
little  novelty  cither  in  operas  or  arli^rrs.  Out  of  the 
three  promises  made  in  the  prospectus,  on'v  one,  the 
production  of  an  Italian  version  of  Auber's  iJomino 
Xiiir.  was  fulfilled.  Rossini's  Assedio  tli  Oiriiilr,  and 
Verdi's  (liorantia  tV  Aito  never  got  further  tlian  t!ie 
dainiily  printed  prospecius,  the  publication  of  which, 
nolwitlistandiiig  the  slight  reliance  to  be  (daced  upon 
it,  is  always  so  anxiously  looked  I'or.  Auber's  work 
lost  much  of  its  vivacity  by  the  translation  of  the  //- 
hnlto,  while  its  performance  was  not  improved  bv  the 
aisl.  wdiicli  included  none  of  the  chief  performers. 
Miles.  Patti  and  Lucca,  Mmc.  T.emmens-Sherring- 
ton,  Signors  Mario,  Maiidin.  Graziani,  and  Bagagiola 
w^re  the  chief  members  of  the  statV,  which  lacked,  as 
it  has  for  some  years  past,  n  Icnorc  nhuslo  and  a  good 
contralto.  Twenty  operas  were  given  during  ihe 
summer,  and  although  uniform  excellence  character- 
ized the  performaiices,  the  campaign  will  not  merit 
remembrance,  unless  it  ho  for  its  last  act — the  mar- 
riage of  Mile.  Patti,  at  the  little  Roman  Chinch,  at 
Cla)iham.  The  stalf  of  Iler  Mnjesty's  Theatre, 
which  was  left  without  a  home,  by  the  burning  of  the 
obi  house  in  the  Ilaymarket,  ai  the  close  of  1SG7, 
found  a  resting  place  iit  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  in 
which  Mr.  Miiplcson  made  several  improvements  to 
accommodate  bis  subscribers.  Like  his  confrere,  the 
temporary  l.sseo  of  "Old  Drury"  promised  novoltics, 
two  in  number — -Auber's  (jii.<tare  And  Wagner's  Zo- 
hi-nnrin — both  of  which  remained  unfulfilled;  but  he 
amply  atoned  for  these  drawbacks  by  tiio  excellent 
manner  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  dii'- 
liculties  against  which  ho  had  to  contend,  fit'ieen  op- 
eras were  put  on  the  stage.  Vrith  Miles.  Nilsson, 
Kellogg,  Titiens,  and  Sinico,  Signors  Jrongini,  Gas- 
sier, Satitley,  and  Rokitanski,  the  chief  lofc.s  wcro.se- 
ctn-c  ;  and  Signor  Arditi  kept  "up  the  character  of  his 
forces,  instrumental  and  vocal,  by  some  magnificent 
performnnccs.  Iii  one  respect  there  <vas  a  slight  de- 
parture from  established  custom  in  a  largo  number  of 
iienelit  performances,  a  system  of  questionable  char- 
acter, wdiich  had  almost  passed  away  from  our  thea- 
tres and  opera  houses  ;  but  as  it  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  scene  from  the  jUanilrl  of  JI. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  .Mile.  Nilsson,  who  created  the 
role  of  Ophelia  in  Paris,  singing  it  at  her  benefit  to  a 
piano  forte  accomjianimcnt,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  it. 

K.sGi.isii  Oi"Ki;.v  only  raised  its  head  in  tlie  prov- 
inces and  at  the  Kast  End  of  tlie  metropolis  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  distinct  school  of  composition,  it  leaves 
no  mark  upon  the  past  year — if  we  except  some 
slight  works  produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham 
Place. 

FuKNfit  Oim:i;a  T?onFFi;  on  the  otb.cr  hand,  with 
its  tiivial  music  and  its  very  doubtful  (VV.-rr//?,  rcmler- 
cd  still  more  unfit  for  a  hitrii-class  English  audience 
bv  the  "(dmracteristic"  performnnccs  of  .Mile.  Schnei- 
der, drew  crowded  houses,  at  prices  which  proved 
that  tlio  tastes  of  the  "upper  ten''  had  been  suited  by 


a  bill  of  fare  wdiich  we  arc  glad  to  believe  would  nau- 
seate many  an  audiencu  drawn  from  the  middle 
classes. 

Foremost  among  our  OiteiiESTR,\L  Societies,  in 
the  roll  of  wdiich  we  can  no  longer  number  the  Musi- 
sical  Suclrli/  of  London,  is  the  ancient  Philharmonic 
Socii'ti],  wliicit  gave  its  usual  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  capped  by  a  complimentary 
benefit  pcrtorra.ance  at  St.  James'.s  Hall,  a  locale  far 
better  suited  to  the  orchestra  and  the  music.  Among 
the  novelties  produced  under  ilr.  G.  W.  Cusins'  di- 
rection were  Schumann's  Coiirertiitiirh  in  G,  (piano- 
forte solo  by  Mmc.  Schumann);  an  Ounrlnre-Si/m- 
/>hoiiii/iiK  by  Mr.  ,J.  F.  Bai  nctt  ;  an  overture,  La  Sflva 
Jncaiitata,  by  ^Mr.  Benedict  ;  and  ,Ma.x  Bruch's  violin 
concerto,  introduced  by  Herr  .loachini.  The  soloists 
throughout  the  season  were  of  the  first  rank,  includ- 
ing Mine.  .Schumann  and  Herr  Rubinstein. 

The  New  Piiilhai!.moxic  Concert.s  Dr.  Wylde 
conducted  at  his  own  concert  room,  St.  George's 
Hall  ;  the  five  performances  being  preceded  as  usual 
by  five  public  rehearsals.  Among  the  quasi  novel- 
ties played  hero  and  elsewhere  were  Mendelssohn's 
/leformafion  ^ijmjihoiit/ iiud  his  "Cornelius"  March; 
also  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett. 
At  one  of  these  concerts,  Mr.  Lazarus  played  We- 
ber's concerto  for  clarinet  in  F  minor. 

The  Pr.oiiEX.Mji;  Concerts,  which  call  up  the 
shailes  of  .lullien,  and  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
Alfred  Mellon,  have  been  heard  of  no  more,  except 
at  till-  northern  suburb  of  Islington,  where,  notwiih- 
staniling  military  bands  and  gorgeous  illiiiriinations, 
Mr.  Gollrii!,  tlie  director,  manageil  to  land  himself  in 
the  court  of  bankruj^tcv. 

At  the  CiivsT.M,  P.ii.,vcE  Concerts,  wdiich  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  by  themselves  as  representing  the 
good  and  true  in  nearly  every  form  of  music,  the 
work  of  the  historian  is  one  pleasant  recital  of  novel- 
ties anil  successes.  Among  the  ])ieces  played  for  the 
first  time  to  an  I'^nglish  audience  were  Mendelssohn's 
"Trauer  .March"  in  A  and  the  "Cornelius"  March  ; 
and  Schubert's  "Tragic  Symiihony"  No.  4  in  C  mi- 
nor. Among  the  great  works  of  the  spring  concerts 
were  the  whole  of  Schubert's  music  to  Rosniiinnde ; 
Barnctt's  Ancient.  Mariner  :  .Mendelssohn's  LejJiqenanq 
and  Ij-jlijnis  at  Colonna,  and  a  host  of  symphonies 
and  overtures.  Since  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
season  the  novelties  have  been  an  overture,  by  Volk- 
mann  ;  the  procession  march  from  Wagner's  ^l/c/.s- 
tasinifrr :  the  prelude  to  Ridnceke's  Kin;)  Manfred; 
the  "Vintagers'  chorus,"  from  Mendelssohn's  Lore- 
lei/:  a  concert  overture,  No.  2,  in  A,  by  Ferdinand 
Hillcr  ;  Schubert's  Sonq  of  Miriam  and  Symphony  in 
C  major.  The  introduction  of  organ  solos  by  Dr. 
Stainer  upon  the  new  instrument  erected  in  the  con- 
cert room  by  Mr.  Walker,  also  deserves  mention  as 
crowning  point  in  the  long  series  of  successes,  by 
which  .Mr.  Grove  and  .Mr.  .Manns  have  rendered  the 
Crystal  Palace  orcliestra  and  the  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
grammes the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  If  ilio 
choir  could  be  traineil  and  perfected  with  the  same 
excellent  results  which  have  attended  the  practice  of 
the  band,  the  onlv  flaw  in  the  performances  would 
bo  removed.  The  Opera  Concerts  possessed  ihcir 
usual  attractions,  while  some  performances,  which 
were  extraordinary  in  more  ways  than  one,  were  giv- 
en in  honor  of  Prince  Alfred  and  othercelebritics. 

The  Triexni.ii,  II.vsDEt.  Festival  took  place  in 
June,  in  the  usual  order,  the  first  day  being  devoted 
to  the  ^/r.<siah,  the  second  to  a  .Selection,  the  third 
to  Israel  in  Lffi/jit  with  a  strong:  force  of  soloists,  and 
the  usual  excellent  band  and  monster  choir.  Mr. 
Costa's  work  was  emphatically  a  "lalior  of  love,"  and 
Ihc  result  was  unanimously  praised  by  critics  of  ev- 
ery degree. 

TIic  other  oratorio  performances,  which  are  dwarf- 
ed bv  iho  side  of  the  immense  forces  assembled  at 
Sydenham,  were  carried  on  with  more  vigor  than 
usual  by  the  two  chief  metropolitan  bodies.  The 
Sacred  Hariionic  Societt  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's Lohe'iesiinii  and  Alhalie,  Mozart's  Bcquiem,  and 
Rossini's  Stah'.it  Maler,  in  addition  to  the  greater 
works,  among  which  Costa's  Kaaman  was  included. 
Mr.  G.  W.  JIartin's  Xationae  Choral  Society 
has  acted  on  the  advice  we  gave  in  our  last  annual 
summary,  and  has  performed  Dr.  Bennett's  Woman 
of  Samaria,  with  Mendelssohn's  V/alpHrgisimelit. 
'I'bis  is  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction  wdiich  deserves 
to  be  supporied.  ami  ^vill,  we  imagine,  be  as  aecept.t- 
blc  to  the  choir  as  to  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Henry  Lesme'.s  Concerts  were'increased 
in  number  from  four  to  eight,  half  of  the  perform- 
ances including  some  celebrated  orchestral  works  ad- 
mirably performed,  tlio  rest  of  the  programmes  par- 
taldng  of^tlie  old  chnrnctcr.  Among  the  chief  works 
were  Mendelssohn's  Oedipus  and  Reformation  Sym- 
phonv :  Gounod's  Messe  Solcnnellc:  and  selections 
irom  Mozart's  Vespera:  de  Lknniniai,  Bach's  ^lass  in 
B  minor,  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  Schubert's  JIassin 
E  fiat,  and   Mendelssohn's   Aniiyone.     The  concerts 
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of  Mr.  Bauniiv's  Ciioin,  nltliou^li  full  of  lii(>li- 
c\nm  music,  did  not  nu'cl  wif.li  the  success  tlicy  de- 
served. 

In  classiciil  cliiiniber  imi.sio  tlio  MnsiCAi.  Union, 
on  the  principle  ni' srn lores  priorfs,  Hi'St  claims  our  no- 
tice. Mr.  I'ylhi  ke|il  up  ii  constant  snp|dy  of  conti- 
nental nrlisii's,  wiio  would  prolialdy  never  have  l*een 
lioani  in  Knr;hind  without  liis  assistance.  Anions 
those  we  mav  mention  Ilerren  Aucr,  and  (IruI/.Tua- 
chcr,  and  M.  Jaccpiard.  Ilcrren  Uuhinstoiii  and 
Jarll  were  anionp;  the  pianists. 

At  the  Monday  I'ot'iii.AR  Conci5Rts  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  catered  with  Ins  usual  success  (or  the  multitude. 
The  leaders  of  tlie  rpiarlet  party  were  Ilerren  Straus 
and  Joachim,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  M.  Sain- 
ton .since  the  comincnccnient  of  the  new  season.  The 
pianists  lieforc  Easter  were  Mmcs.  Arahella  God. 
dard,  Schumann,  and  Mr.  Ilalli',  while  dnrinp^  the 
past  two  monllis  Mr.  Cliappell  has  so  far  departed 
from  his  rule  as  to  introduce  Miss  Agnes  Zimnier- 
nn^n  and  Mr.  .1.  F.  liaiauitt.  Amc)ng  the  most  im- 
portant works  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  spriiij; 
concerts  were  Bach's  triple  concerto  in  C  major,  trt- 
votte  in  U  minor,  prelude  &c.  in  C  major  for  violon- 
cello ;  Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonatas  in  E  major  No. 
1  (op.  14),  in  G  major  (op.  79),  and  fantasia  (op. 
77);  Ciiopin's  ballade  in  G  minor  ;  Haydn's  string 
quartet  in  0  major  No.  .3,  (op.  64)  ;  Hummers  quin- 
tet in  E  flat  minor  (op.  87)  ;  Mendelssohn's  sextet 
in  D  major,  pianoforte  sonata  in  B  flat,  and  Lied 
Ohne  Worte  for  violoncello,  all  iiosthnmous  works ; 
Mozart's  trio  in  E  major,  anil  pianoforte  .sonata  in  B 
flat;  Schubert's  fantasia  in  C  major  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  (op.  l.'JO);  .Schumann's  Slumber  Song  in 
E  Hat  major,  and  Traumeswirren  in  F  major  for  pi- 
anoforte. Since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
season  the  new  works  have  been  Porpora's  violin  so- 
nata m  G  and  Corelli's  violin  sonata  in  D  major. 
A  new  series  of  performances  of  music  of  a  similar 
class  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes 
and  Signor  Pezze  under  the  title  of  "Musical  Winter 
Evenings." 

Of  the  numerous  private  concerts  in  the  metropolis 
it  is  impossible  to  speak.  Pianoforte  Ukcitals 
seemed  to  be  nnusnally  popnlar.  and  Mme.  Araliella 
Goddard,  Mme.  Schumann,  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  Herr 
Rubinstein  and  many  other  less  known  piaiiistes  were 
frequently  heard  during  the  season.  Professor  Ben- 
nett gave  a  performance  of  his  Womnn  of  Samaria 
and  the  Mai/  Q'l&en,  and  r:early  every  musician  of  em- 
inence, and  many  who  were  hut  little  known,  gave 
benefit  concerts.  Among  those  we  can  only  mention 
Mr.  Benedict's,  always  the  most  snecessful  of  the 
year. 


McNiciI. — The  Oratorio  Association  have  given  a 
very  good  performance  of  Hanilel's  Beishazznr  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Rheiiibcrger. — Mile.  Ther- 
esa Licbe,  a  fair  violinist  from  Paris,  has  been  plav- 
ing  with  deci<lcd  success  at  the  Theatre-Royal. — The 
first  part  of  the  programme  of  the  second  Odeon 
Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow, 
contained  no  piece  that  was  not  a  novelty  for  this 
capital.  The  pieces  were  ;  Overture  to  Sirueusfe, 
Meyerbeer  ;  Air  from  the  oratorio,  Herciilvs,  Handel; 
Concerto  for  Violoncello,  Rubinstein  ;  Canzonet. 
Mozart ;  and  "Des  Siingers  Finch,"  ballad  for  full 
band  Tafier  Uhland's  poem  of  the  same  name),  Hans 
von  Biilow.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consist- 
ed exclnsively  of  Mendelssohn's  Symphony.  No.  3, 
in  A  minor. — The  musical  public  here  is  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  relative  positioa  of  which  is  gradually 
becoming  distinctly  defined.  The  demonstrations 
made  in  honor  of  Herr  Franz  Lachner,  the  General 
Music-Director,  id'ter  his  long  absence,  have  proved 
pretty  clearly  to  the  disciples  of  the  new  school,  that 
they  have  to  rely  solely  and  wholly  for  support  upon 
the  influence  exeited  by  their  kingly  Mji^eenas.  For 
the  present,  however,  Herr  Richard  Wagner  reigns 
supreme  at  the  Opera,  and  even  the  approaching  pro- 
duction of  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aiilis,  as  arranged  by 
the  said  Maestro  of  the  Future,  is  simply  a  fact  tend- 
ing "ad  majorem  del  gloriam."  Anywhere  else,  peo- 
ple do  not  require  Gluck  to  be  arranged  by  Herr 
Richard  Wagner ;  they  are  quite  content  to  take  him 
as  he  is. — I\llle.  Gnng'l,  a  daughter  of  the  well-known 
composer  of  dance  music,  has  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  slaie  as  Sonta  in  Derfiaiende  Hollander, 
and  met  with  gratifying  success.  The  young  lady 
cannot  boast  of  any  very  natural  powers,  but  she 
makes  the  most  of  those  she  possesses,  and  promises 
to  become  a  favorite.  Tristan  iind  Isolde  is  to  be  re- 
vived ere  long.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  this  opera  has  never  got  beyond  Munich,  though 
both  Carlsruhe  and  Vienna  made,  at  one  time,  signs 
of  producing  it ;  hut,  if  they  wore  really  seriou.s,  they 
never  citrricd  out  their  intention.  A  no  less  remark- 
aide  fact  is  the  continued  delay  manifested  at  other 
places  in  bringing  out  Die  Meislersinyer,  the  difficul- 


ties in  which  are  nothing  compared  to  those  in  Tris- 
Ian  nnil  Isniile.  As  already  staled,  this  opera  is  to 
be  shortly  revived  here,  with  Mile.  Sccbofcr  as  hero- 
ine. Mile  Seeholin*  is  a  young  lady  who,  after  crea- 
ting a  ftirare  in  the  concert-room,  a|iproaelied,  on  the 
stage;,  as  near  as  jiossible  to  a,  Jiasro  in  the  jiart  of 
Rezia,  and  who,  conscquentlv,  had  some  operation  fjr 
other  performed  on  lier  larynx.  The  operation  is 
said  to  have  been  successful.  Horr  B.achmann  will 
sust.iin  the  pari  of  Tristan,  and  Herr  Betz,  from  B"r- 
lin,  that  of  Knrwonal. — The  programme  of  the  third 
Subscription  Concert  given  by  the  Musical  Academy 
alforiled  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  development 
of  the  SynipluMiy,  It  began  with  . I.  S.  Bach's  Or- 
chestral Suite  in  D  major  ;  then  came  Haydn's  "La 
Reino"  Symphony ;  this  was  followed  by  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  E  fl.at ;  while  Beethoven's  Symphonv 
in  F  major.  No.  8,  conclnded  the  list.  —  Corr.  Lvnd. 
Mas.   World. 
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BOSTON,   FEB    13,   1869. 

Music  at  Home. 

Seventh  Symphony  CoNCEnx. — For  the 
first  time  this  season  has  tlie  current  of  these  con- 
certs crosserl  a  streak  of  stormy  weather.  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  was  undeniably  a  bad  day  out- 
side, yet  the  Music  Hall  had  scarce  an  empty 
seat  to  show.  Moreover  the  warning  of  the  neiv 
rule  worked  to  a  charm,  and  everybody  was  in 
bis  seat  when  the  first  Overture  began,  so  that  it 
was  heard  and  enjoyed  in  perfect  quiet : — it  was 
what  everybody  wanted  who  really  cares  much 
for  the  music.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  to  "The  ^len  of  Prometheus" Beethoven. 

Aria,  "Non  piit  di  fiori."     From  "Tito" Mozart. 

Miss  Addie  S.  Ttyan. 
Symphony  in  E  flat,  No.  3,  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Schumann. 
l.Tjively.     2,  Scherzo,  very  moderate.    3,  Not  fast    4, 
Solemn.  (sncKested  by  a  relifiious  ceremonial  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral).    5,  Lively. 

Fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  G.  Op  58 Beethoven. 

Allegro. — Andante. — Rondo  Finale. 
Hugo  Leonhard. 

SoDg'».     a-  "Morgengru93" Mendelssohn.- 

h.  "Ini  !ilaien" Ferd.  Hiller. 

Overture,  "Meeres.stille  und  gUickliche  Fahrt."  (Becalmed 
at  sea  ;  a  Breeze;  Happy  Voyage;  Coming  into  Port). 

Mendelssohn. 

Beethoven's  earliest  Overture,  composed,  with 
other  music,  in  the  year  1800,  for  an  allegorical 
Ballet,  founded  on  the  old  Greek  legend  of  Pro- 
nietheu.s,  has  been  but  little  heard  of  late  years. 
It  is  a  genial,  light,  graceful  work,  with  hardly  so 
much  of  the  Promethean  fire  in  it  as  Beethoven 
got  from  heaven  later  without  stealing.  Indeed 
you  would  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  by  Beethoven  ; 
it  sounds  much  more  liice  Mozart.  It  was  nicely 
played  (that  being  the  quality  chiefly  needed^ 
and  was  pleasant  for  a  beginning.  Ivothing 
could  be  more  nnlike  it  than  the  concluding 
Overtui-e,  that  vividly  imaginative,  felicitous 
piece  of  descriptive  (suggestive}  music,  which 
seems  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  Schiller's  "Wil- 
liam Tell"  or  Scott's  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  (true 
pictui'es  of  Swiss  scenery  which  their  authors  never 
saw)  ;  for  IMendolssohn  composed  it  when  he  was 
hardly  twenty — his  second  overture — and  when 
he  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  sea,  except 
in  crossing  once  the  British  Channel.  But  here 
the  sounds,  sensations,  images  of  ocean  life  are 
wonderfully  bi-ought  home  to  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  of  that  kind.  This,  too,  was 
more  vividly  reproduced  in  the  rendering  than  at 
any  time  before. 

But  the  point  of  special  interest  in  the  concert, 
of  course,  was  the  E-flat  Symphony  of  Schu- 
mann,— which  was  indeed  to  Boston  ears  an  im- 
portant novelty.     There  were  very  various  opin- 


ions about  it,  as  there  always  are  about  a  work 
of  Schumann.  Some  Iiad  clear  impressions  of  it, 
and  some  liad  very  vague  ones,  of  at  least  some 
parts  of  il: — we  do  not  know  that  the  music  is 
wholly  answerable  for  that  ;  we  do  know  that  the 
performanc^e  was  not,  for,  with  all  its  remarkable 
didiculties,  it  did  find  meet  interpretation, — the 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  finale  being  all  that  we 
would  question.  AVe  are  sure  that  it  will  always 
grow  in  favor  with  any  really  mu.sical  person  of 
any  depth  of  nature,  who  shall  hctar  it  often  and 
study  it  as  such  things  deserve.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish prejudice  is  giving  way  slowly  and  steadily 
before  Schumann,  and  this  very  Symphony  dur- 
ing the  past  London  season  has  won  reluctant 
homage,  not  without  reservations,  from  nearly  all 
the  critics.  Its  thoughts  are  surely  great  ones, 
and  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  Rhine,  "dem  lieiliip  n  Slrome" 
rolling  with  all  its  wealth  of  scenery  and  history 
beneath  its  walls.  (It  is  called  sometimes  the 
"Cologne,"  sometimes  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony). 

The  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement 
(^'lehliafl"  equivalent  to  inimce)  is  very  broad 
and  stately ;  alike  in  its  strong  onward  current, 
and  in  the  holding  back  of  its  syncopated  rhythm, 
it  seems  to  move  majestical  and  heavily  freighted 
•down  the  wide  and  noble  river  ;  and  this  in  gen- 
eral may  characterize  the  entire  movement, 
though  it  is  full  of  lesser  tributary  thoughts,  and 
lingering  side  glances  ;  a  melodious  second  sub- 
ject, introduced  by  the  reeds,  is  of  fascinating 
beauty.  The  London  Ulusical  World,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  print  in  notes  all  the  striking 
themes  and  motives  of  the  Symphony,  says,  after 
quoting  the  first  theme,  '-It  is  a  good  index  to  the 
entire  movement,  about  which  curiosity  is  at  once 
aroused;  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  com- 
poser has  something  original  to  say,  and  means  to 
say  it  in  an  original  fashion  ;"  and  again,  after  cit- 
ing all  the  themes  : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  movement 
Schumann  ap]>ears  at  his  best.  Elsewhere  he  often 
conveys  the  irlea — we  put  the  case  mildly — of  one 
whose  thoughts  exceed  his  power  of  expression. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  while  retaining  all  his  individ- 
uality, and  giving  utterance  to  uncommon  ideas,  he 
is  never  even  vague.  INIoreover,  there  is  about  the 
music  wdiat  on  the  turf  would  be  called  "staying 
power."  It  never  flags,  but  from  the  first  bar  to  the 
last  assures  us  the  composer  is  working  within  his 
means.  Without  doubt  wherever  this  17race  is  heard, 
the  claims  of  Schumann  to  he  a  master  of  music  in 
its  highest  form  will  have  the  advantage  of  powerful 
advocacy. 

The  Scherzo  is  a  sort  of  ^'ollf:Hcd.  The  first 
subject,  in  C  major,  having  a  heavy  dance-like 
swing  to  it,  as  if  going  in  for  a  merry  time  with  a 
will.  Violas,  'cellos  and  bassoons  give  out  the 
quaint  first  section  of  it,  which  is  repeated  with 
the  addition  of  second  violins  and  clarinets.  In 
the  second  or  answering  section,  the  figure  is  re- 
versed, and  rises  with  more  light  and  airy  voices 
(first  violins,  fJutes,  oboes)  into  one  of  Schumann's 
more  sentimental,  subtle  veins  of  melod}-.  Then, 
in  the  words  of  the  writer  above  quoted, 

After  repeating  the  first  section  with  full  orchestra 
— in  doing  which  a  most  happy  use  of  the  rilardando 
is  made — the  composer  becomes  humorous,  and  his 
pages  ripple  all  over  with  pleasant  laughter.  First 
the  violoncello  and  bassoons  make  their  little  joke, 
to  which  the  violins  and  oboes  retort,  and  one  afier 
another  the  various  instruments  join  in  the  mirthful 
gossip  till  those  which  first  started  the  Litd,  helped 
by  the  hitherto  silent  trombones,  roar  out  its  first 
strain  once  more,  after  a  fashion  not  unknown  at 
specially  festive  gatherings.  But  now  the  wind, brass, 
and  wood  l)ecome  suddenly  serious,  indulging  in  a 
plaintive  strain.  All  through  this,  however,  as 
through  the  second  part  of  the  same  theme,   the  vio- 
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liiis  mill  violas  do  not  forcot  tiic  little  joke  of  the  has- 
sooiis  jiiid  <■(///,  which  tlu-y  keep  whisperiiij;^  to  eiich 
othor  till  onc't;  more  tlie  joviul  lirst  strnin  biirsrs  forth, 
Fiinllnt;  this  foiii^'cniul,  they  join  in  it  heartily. 

The  wliole  ])iece  i.s  fascinating  ;  there  is  mo^t 
delicate  beauty  niid  poetic  feelinj^^  in  the  se- 
rious reverie,  as  it  were,  before  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  with  full  orchestra;  and  indeed  all 
that  last;  part,  with  its  coniniin<_dinn;  of  the  several 
subjects  and  plirases  of  such  dillerent  forms,  yet 
all  mutually  related,  forms  an  enchanting  laby- 
rinth of  melody.  If  it  is  a  festival  of  vintagers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  it  is  a  pensive  and  po- 
etic sympathizer  who  looks  on  and  puts  his  feel- 
ing into  music. 

The  third  movement,  an  Amhutlr  in  fact,  in  A 
flat,  is  full  of  sweet,  deep,  fender  feeling,  and  its 
beauty  would  be  almost  cloying  but  for  its  short- 
ness. It  sings  itself  along  in  a  musing  strain  be- 
gun by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  as  in  four-part 
sou;^',  with  sliglit  accompaniment;  and  the.  way  in 
which  the  first  violin  steals  in  with  an  new  melo- 
dic figure,  starting  on  a  momentary  trill,  is  too 
cxijuisito  to  describe.  Two  other  kindred  themes 
succee<],  fragments  and  pinascs  of  which  are 
"strung  together,"rather  than  worked  up,throngii- 
out  the  rest  of  tlie  movement,  but  with  the  unity 
of  fi-eling,  the  poetic  charm,  that  takes  such  hold 
upon  us  in  some  oftlie  jiiano  jiieces  in  Ids  best  pe- 
culiar mood.  A  verv  impressive  passa:ze  is  that 
near  the  close,  where  the  deep  basses  waver  be- 
tween two  notes  in  monotonous  undertone,  while 
the  nudodic  themes  are  sung  by  various  groujts  of 
instruments  above. 

The  fourth  nioveinent,  markeil  Fiinhr},^  solemn, 
is  said  to  have  hocn  iusplreU  hv  witncs-^ !!!<;■  the  couse-  i 
oration  of  an  Arelidiishop,  or  some  such  niM^uifu'ent  \ 
ceremonial,  in  the  (^oloi^ne  Cntluvlral.  This  is  the 
pine  wiih  whieli  liie  Knj„dish  orifics  find  nio^I  fault, 
and  wliich  tmuiy  licareis  for  the  Mrst  linic,  and  wiih- 
out  a  clew  to  its  iiilenlion,  doiilitlcss  ihink  obscure 
and  mystical.  Yet  it  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  most  who  heard  it  in  the  Music  [lali-  It  is 
s<-ored  tor  full  orchestra,  with  four  horns  and  three 
trotnhones,  and  every  instrnrnent  becomes  a  live  part 
in  the  cuutnij)U)ital  dovclopnieut  of  the  -.'rave,  oriraii- 
bke  theme  with  which  it  opens.  The  solemn  altar  j 
service,  the  jiroccssions  aiul  <;eimflexions,  and  swiui:^- 
iii^  of  censers,  anil  all  the  mystic  halo  that  invests  the  : 
scene,  arc  certainly  recalled  most  sensildy  to  one  who 
was  ever  present  ibirinL""  tlio  reIi;hration  of  lii^di  mass 
in  a  jireat  Cathedral.  I'vcu  the  little  crackling;  j'i::i- 
c'l/i  of  violins,  heard  ever  auil  aiuui  andd  the  flowju;^ 
St  1  earn  of  hai nionv,  and  which  onr  I,oTidon  critic 
tiiuis  fault  with  as  showiiiLT  a  teiidcTU'v  in  Sehumaim 
to  crowd  hi'^  scoic  with  liotails,  rially  help  the  imag- 
ination and  make  the  li^^teninL:  ^il.iu-c  all  the  more 
palpable  i)y  inomentai'y  siiL:i:'--lions  of  sliij-ht  inlcr- 
rtiptiou  iVom  without.  (Ucclhovcn  has  done  the 
same  ihinix  iu  the  heaviMiliest  part  of  his  Adai_do  in 
ttie  Ninth  Svmphouv).  Ai^aiii  the  sint^nlar,  some- 
what intrusive  j>hrase  which  al'terwards  asserts  itself 
so  frefpiently  atul  positively,  sounds  very  like  tiiose 
sudden  intcriuptions  of  the  (rcncral  hush,  when 
thou;;hts  are  all  dissolved  in  music,  by  loiid  exclama- 
tions from  the  ministerinLC  prio^^is.  At  the  climax 
fif  the  wlioIe(tIie  moment  of  tln^  elevation  of  tiie  liost') 
the  kev  suddenly  ehauL'Cs  from  1*'  flat  minor  to  H  ina- 
jor.  and  al!  the  wind  in^trutnenl'<  forrissiino  startle  t!ie 
stdl  air  with  a  splendid  hurst  iif  harmony,  whicdi  re- 
minds one  of  Meiidel-sohn's  "Sleepers,  awake  !"  It 
is  twice  ^iven,  the  slrini^s  re-pondiui;  jiiau/'ssiiiio. 

The  Ia<t  movement  (  \'irar,),  is  in  a  popnlar  vein 
ai;ain,  clear,  viiiorims  and  downright.  But  tlie  plain 
theme  is  ielii've<l  at  liuH's  by  an  episode,  which  the 
writer  hcfore  (pioted  likens  to  "a  i)eautiful  an<l  t;raee- 
f"ul  hulv  takino;  jiart  in  some  rustic  merrymaking." 
Would  that  we  could    i^ive    the    notes  !     Midwav   in 


full  career  of  the  gay  movement,  we  drop  from  a  cli 
max  to  a  sudden  reminiscence  in  short,  r[uiek  notes 
of  that  oi>stiuate  disturbing  phrase  iu  the  re- 
ligious movement;  and  again,  later,  heralded  bv 
the  trombones  {foifissimo),  which  have  heen  kept 
back  thus  far,  the  main  (organ)  theme  itself 
of  that  solemn  movement  is  unexpectedly  heard 
after  a  succession  of  massive  chords.  A  brilliant 
Coda,  witli  accelerated  fempo,  closes  the  movement 
and  the  Symphony,  with  which  we  are  sure  every  one 
must  have  been  so  deeply  interested  as  to  wish  to 
hear  it  many  limes.  It  was  our  fortune  to  hear  it 
played  repeatedly  in  lierlin  nine  years  a;j;o  ;  then 
we  enjoyed  it,  hut  by  no  means  so  much  as  now. 

Novelty,  added  to  intrinsic  merit,  made  the  Schu- 
mann Sympimny  the  point  of  interest  in  tlie  concert  ; 
hut  novelty  apart,  what  could  be  more  interesting 
than  thilt  Concerto  of  Beethoven, — the  most  finely 
poetic  of  all  (Concertos,  we  are  inclined  to  say, — so 
finely  and  beautifully  interpreted  hy  Mr.  Ta:c\ii.\KL>  ? 
Two  years  a^o  he  played  it  twice  for  us  ;  and  much 
as  it  was  then  admired,  this  lime  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  not  before  realized  the  half  of  its  charm.  Com- 
pletely master  of  his  instrument  and  of  himself, 
possessed  in  thought  and  feeling  fully  by  the  spirit  of 
the  music,  Mr.  Leonhard  jdayed  it  in  a  manner  tliat 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  rccitativcdike  solilo- 
rpiy  of  tlie  Andante  iuishcd  all  within  hearing  to  its 
profoninl  mood,  anil  the  lonahi  //";;«/'' had  as  hrij^ht 
and  pi'piant  an  accent  as  could  he  ima;:ined.  TIic 
oreheslra,  too,  whicli  docs  not  merelv  accompany,  but 
share  tln^  charmed  life  of  llic  whole,  did  nothing  to 
mar  the  ^renial  creation. 

Miss  livAx's  voice  tr<'mhlcs  somewhat,  apjiarenlly 
from  want  of  strength  for  tlie  <.'reat  Iiall  ;  but  she  has 
a  warm,  sweet,  true  contralto,  and  she  san^r  the  l)cau- 
tifiil  Aria  from  Tito  with  artistic  style  and  fine  ex- 
pression. It  was  evidently  a  careful,  well-considered 
effort,  and  won  the  rcsjicet  and  hcartv  a]^plause  of  an 
exiiCtint;  audience.  'I'he  two  German  sonars  also 
iravo  i;ii-at  pleasure.  (The  hrinht  one  by  Ililler  has 
just  been  published  here  with  Kni_dish  w.trds  hy  the 
new  music  "lealiiiiT  lirm  of  Koppit/.  and  I'riifer). 

AltOL^ctiier  it  was  one  of  the  ricliest  i>r(tL.Mammes 
and  the  most  satislyin^r  concerts  in  all  the  shining  se- 
ries of  tlie  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  next  concert  oilers  two  Symphonies  entirely 
new  to  this  coimlry  :  <me  in  1-',  No.  2,  hv  (Jade,wd]ieh 
is  full  of  interest  ;  and  a  very  little,  hut  a  very  »inaint 
and  charming:  one  iiy  Haydn,  scored  oidy  for  two 
oboes  and  two  Ihh'US  besides  l!u>  string'  quartet.  It 
is  pmhahlv  the  s/;or/rs7  Svtnphonv  in  exi^^tiuicc,  is  in 
the  stran^'c  kcv  of  H  major  {II t/'ir),  and  has  the  pe- 
<'uliarifv  that  the  Minuet  returns  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kinale.  as  in  Heethovcn's  C-minor  Svmphonv.  The 
Overtures  will  be  "The  Ilehrides"'  (Mendelssolm) 
and.  "The  Naiads"  (nennett),  and  the  (^oncortn. Men- 
delssohn's in  Ci  minor,  will  be  ()layed  by  Mr.  Lang. 

Chamber  Concerts. 

Mi-:Nin:i.ss(>nN'  Qcintkttt-:  Cr.tri:.  The  second 
of  the  four  monthly  concerts  (Feb.  ti)  was  made  up 
of  )ust  liirce  imercstiup- works.  The  first,  one  of  the 
old  favorites,  the  sixtli  Quartet  of  Mo/.art,  in  C,  was 
fiiielv  rendered  and  sincerely  relished.  The  next 
was  Menrielssohn's  second  Trio,  in  ('  minor,  in  whicli 
Mr.  J.  ('.  0.  l*AitKr.a  played  the  ])iano  part  in  a 
very  neat,  intellitrcnt,  artistic  mantUM-,  .Messrs. 
SciU'i-T/.K  anil  FitiFS  ably  supportitiLT  with  violin 
ani'l  'cello.  The  la-t  piee(\  the  novelty  of  the  even- 
inir.  was  a  (Juiniet  by  lluliinstein  (op.  r>0.  in  V),  con- 
sistinfj  of:  f.mto  <:<!  Allrf/ro  non  fro/^po;  .-VIcp-o:  An- 
(unite  tis.<ai  :  and  Finalf  Ah''fn'0  non  troppo.  We  can 
onlv  sav  llial  it  seGuied  to  ns  a  rich,  ear-lillinur  com- 
position ;  but  an  irresistible  drowsine-:s,  in  no  way 
coimceted  with  the  music,  hut  induced  I'V  jirevious 
fatic:ue,  so  nearlv  overcame  us  at  that  point  of  the 
sessi(ui.  as  to  leave  onr  impre-^sions  very  va^nie.  and 
it  would  he  a  sin  to  olTer  an  opinitm  of  a  work  heard 
in  swell  tantali/.ini:  circnmstanees. — In  tlie  third  con- 
cert (March  21  the  last  quartet  of  Beethoven,  N",  17, 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  I?r.i!NTiARi>  LisTKMANV,  witli  his  brother 
Fkitz  LisTL-'MANN  (sceond  violin).  11.  Hioindi,  (ten- 
or) nii'l  Ai'G.  Suciv  ('cello),  have  ore:ini/.ed  a  new 
Quartet  i>;irtv,  whieli  jiromises  to  supply  a  want  mneh 
felr  here,  and  of  whicli  we  hinted  when  Mr.  Listc- 
manii  first  came  to  Boston.  Musicdovcrs,  we  are 
^lad  to  learn,  have  snhseiiijcd  with  alacrity  fiir  a 
short  series.  :\n>\  the  first  Quartet  Matine'r?  is  announ- 
ced forFridav  afternoon  of  this  week, at  Chickering's, 


before  which  time  this  paper  has  to  j^o  to  press  ;  but 
we  shall  speak  of  it  next  time.  At  the  second  Mati- 
nee, Feh.  26,  will  be  j^iven  a  T^uartet  in  G  by  Haydn, 
and  the  first  of  Schumann's,  iu  A  minor.  Success 
to  the  Lislemaiin  Quartet! 


Vocal  Culture. 


The  <;cneral  neglect  to  cultivate  the  voice  is  very 
strange  when  we  consider  what  a  charming  aceom- 
I)lishment  it  is  to  have  a  pure,  hrilliant,  powerful  tone 
and  enunciation  in  conversin<;,  reading,  or  sinking. 
The  neglect  Is  equally  strange  when  we  think  how 
profotiud  an  influence  is  exeited  on  health,  i>y  au 
easy  and  forcihle  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  with  the 
habit  of  correct  and  thoroufrh  breathing  indispcnsa- 
i)le  to  it.  Thousands  ol  persons  f^o  dirongh  life  with 
feehle,  squeakiiiir,  wheezv,  or  harsh  antl  i^rufl' voices, 
whose  vile  qualities  a  short  course  of  lessons  from  a 
eonqietent  teaidier  mi^ht  translorm  into  strong  and 
melodious  tones,  wliieh  it  would  lie  a  pleasure  br)th  to 
make  ami  to  kear.  For  this  pur[iose  we  can  sincere- 
ly recommend  Mr.  W.  d.  BAUici;nsoN,  wdio  has  de- 
viated many  years  to  the  elahoration  of  a  svstcmatic 
drill  fiir  scenriug  the  most  desirahle  (piabtics  of 
speocii  and  sonj.c-  H^'  i^  tt>  he  found  at  liv^'J  Wash- 
iui^lon  Street,  lioston,  room  No.  'i.  Those  desirin<; 
to  improve  their  voices  cannot  do  better  than  to  call 
on  him.  a. 


Offenbach. 

Dkau  Mr.  I)w  K-iii.— Now,  while  the  Ofi'mhafh 
fever  is  raj^in;:.  it  may  he  interestin;:  t(j  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  the  opinion  entertain<'d  of  this  com- 
poser hy  Dr.  .Toscpli  Schliitcr,  who  in  his  "rii-.tory  of 
Music,"  ]>ublished  in  London  in  the  year  186.*),  says  : 
"What  Meyerheer  achieved  on  a  lar;;e,  Jacques  Of- 
fenhacli  (from  Cologne  hut  natuiali/.eil  in  Faris) 
attempted  on  a  small  seale  ;  and  he  has  done  his  very 
best  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  masses  to  its  core. 
Not  content  with  the  succe-s  whi(di  his  charmini;  op- 
tM'eltas  {[.I'  Mari'i'/c  (mx  LantcritcsJ.ii  Filli'iV FJtznuilo, 
Si.v.)  met  with.  !ic  started  "burlesque  operas,"  (writ- 
leu  for  his  own  company,  I.es  lionlles  Farlsiens),such 
as  Oi-phi'ti  (lux  Kiijh's,  (n'.ii':i'f('_n'.  (hi  Ihahmit.  T.I'-  Pont 
tlas  Soiij>ii\<,  &.C., — a  style  of  which  the  ohject  is  to 
parodv  the  opera  sf.rin,  whether  classical  or  romantic. 
When  the  mvlliolof;ical  opera  serin  was  iu  its  prime, 
satire,  within  due  bounds,  may  have  been  in  <:ood 
t:i<te  :  hut  now,  it  is  nothiuf;  Init  a  coarse  mockery  of 
the  ideal  in  art.  It  is  eharacteri-^iic  of  this  low  hrod 
penius  that  the  imitation  of  animals  (.lupiter's  fly 
aouiz  in  Orphr'.',  the  Miax  s(m<s  in  /.<■/  Chatte  Meta- 
7iiorp/iost'e  en  Feniute,  caeklini.'-  f)f  hens  in  (^encrih-n., 
Otc.)  alwavs  olitain  the  greatest  applause;  animals 
have  hceome  men,  and  men,  animals.  <>rph(^<'  iu  es- 
pecial owes  its  ( liief  pojiularily  to  the  polideal  and 
satirical  allusion  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  to 
it  scenery  and  decorations.  As  for  tlie  music  of  this 
o;"(.s,  nearlv  all  of  it  is  condensed  into  a  set  of  quad- 
rilles ;  it  is  made  np  almost  entirely  td' commonplace 
dance  tunes,  and  is,  in  sliort,  the  music  (i\' ensinns  iwnT 
sinqtalaecs.  We  cannot  hut  angnr  hadly  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  drama,  as  well  as  for  art  in  <.'eiieral. where. 
\vc  find  this  heterogeneous,  silly  stulT  actually  oI)taIn- 
ing  enthusiastic  applause."  ic. 


Ulusitnl  Correspnbente. 

Xkw  Youk,  Vv.v..  I. — A  Giiinrl  Cliiirity  Concert 
wa^  ^iven  af:  Siciiiwny  Ilall.  on  l-"riday  (•viMiiii;^.  and 
amonu'  i'k'  artist?;  were  Mr.  Von  Inton  and  I  )l<'  Hull. 
Tlio  r.iinicr  played,  for  his  first  .'(ilo,  ClM)|jin's  />'.;/- 
lull'-  in  (;  minor,  fip.  I'.l.  and  did  not  do  it  very  well. 
In  the  ]*'inah?  he  w;is  too  imrrii'd  and  liis  neeenrua- 
tinn  was  weak  and  imlefinitc.  lie  pl.'iyed  from  mem- 
orv,  which  will  peri)aps  account  foi'  his  oinittini;  sev- 
eral measures  al  the  close  of  the  moreeau.  (Jlc  I'uU 
plavcd  one  of  hi«  own  romposilions,  and  never  lias 
his  "virtuosity"  heen  as  salisf.vctoiy  to  me.  Ili.s 
three  and  four-part  jdaying  was  simply  amazinij. 
Stranye  thatwdiile  (his  speciality  is  his  peculiar  ex- 
celleu-e,  he  does  not  seem  to  so  regard  it,  hut  relics 
upon  the  ordinary  violin  tricks  f(u- iraininjr  ap|ihiiise! 

On  Tuesdav  evening;  the  "Madri^^al  Concert" 
(which  I  mcMitioned  in  a  preredinj;  letter)  was  re- 
peated with  some  sli^'ht  changes  in  the    ])rogranimc. 
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The  repetition,  I  nm  told,  was  cquiUly  as  successful 
as  tlic  original  cnlertiiiiimcnt. 

A  "Missionary  Meeting"  ami  Concert  will  oeenr 
at  tlie  Academy  on  Friday  ovcning  of  this  week,  and 
the  program  mo  will  comprise  various  selections  from 
Mr.  Bristow's  Oratorio  "]1aniel,"  while  the  whole 
performance  will  lie  directed  by  that  gentleman.  The 
entertninment  will  he  of  a  srimcwhat  "mixed"  char- 
acter, for  there  are  to  he  prayers,  addresses,  and  sev- 
eral old  congrcgaiional  lunes. 

Mr.  Thomas'  10th  Sunday    Concert   presented  an 

attractive  ]u'ograninic  of  which  I  quote  a  portion  : — 

Overturn,  Srhi'rzo  anil  Finale,  op.  .52 Schumann, 

Ovcrtiin',  ''StrmU'lla" Flotow. 

"NaehtKesany" Vogt. 


TIerr  Alves  and  Miss  Millet  were  the  soloists.  The 
hitler  is  a  pi.'inist  who  has  studied  ia  Europe  and 
who  made  her  debut  on  this  occasion.  Her  style  is 
small,  and  she  works  her  elbows  freely  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  her  touch  is  crisp  and  neat,  and  her  scale 
passages  are  all  really  praiseworthy. 

Mnie.  Raymond-Ritter  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Mills  are 
about  to  give  three  "Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and 
riano-forte  Mnsie."  To  show  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  undertaking,  I  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
preliminary  prospectus.  "The  programmes  of  these 
concerts  will  be  limited  to  two  branches  of  art,  Song 
and  Pianoforte  composition,  and  their  aim  will  be  to 
give  as  complete  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  those 
branches  in  their  most  prominent  points  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  in  a  short  series."  It  is  not 
yet  definitely  announced  when  the  first  Recital  will 
take  place.  r. 

Feb.  8. — Un  Saturday  evening  we  had  our  third 
Philharmonic  Concert  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Reformation  Sympliony Mendelssohn. 

Coucerto,  A  major Ole  Bull. 

Ole  Bnll, 
Two  movements  from  posthumous  Symphony,  in  B 

miuor Schubert. 

PolaccaGuerriera Ole  Bull. 

Ole  Bull. 
Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3 Beethoven. 

The  Reformation  Symphony  [we  were  fortunately 
spared  the  infliction  of  a  descriptive  analysis  on  the 
back  of  the  programme]  would  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  man  of  less  note  than  Mendelssohn,  but  it 
adds  nothing  to  his  fame  and  is  indeed,  in  many  re- 
spects, inferior  to  either  the  Scotch  or  the  Italian. 
The  best  movement — not  even  excepting  the  fresh 
and  piquant  Scherzo — is  (to  my  taste)  the  short  An- 
dante, in  G  minor,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
vigorous  Finale.  It  is  siniply  an  orchestral  Lied 
ohiie  Woile,  of  which  the  theme  is  siun/  by  the  violins- 
-  The  Schubert  fragments  have  now  become  quite 
familiar  to  us  and  grow  in  favor  upon  each  hearing. 
If  any  criticism  were  to  be  made,  it  would  simply  be 
with  regard  to  the  prolixity  of  the  composer.  Yet 
Schumann  fspeaking  of  the  0  major)  called  it  a 
"heavenly  length,"  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  rebel 
against  his  opinion. 

Ole  Bull  played  his  two  selections  in  his  own  dis- 
jointed, incoherent,  and  peculiarlj- exasperating  style. 
It  is  useless  to  criticize  his  compositions,  for  they  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name.  In  the  Concerto,  for 
instance,  which  is  supposably  in  A,  the  finale  opens 
squarely  in  E  m.ajor,  continues  in  that  key  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  then  suddenly,  without  warning  or 
reason,  winds  up  with  about  16  bars  in  A.  To  para- 
phrase a  famous  boii  mol  of  a  certain  celebrated  wit,  I 
might  say  that  his  "compositions  will  be  played  and 
admired  when  those  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven 
shall  be  forgotten" — and  not  until  then.  Herr  Bull 
was  encored — in  a  somewhat  labored  way — at  the 
close  of  the  concerts,  and  responded  to  the  compli- 
ment by  devoting  about  ten  minutes  of  valuable  time 
to  a  sort  fo  musical  nightmare,  in  which  he  e.\.hibited 
his  mechanical  dexterity  and  the  beauties  of  the  chro- 
matic scale  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 

At  the  next   concert — to  occur   on  March   6 — we 


arc  to  have  Schumann's  4th  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 

a  Suite  by  Bach  (first  played   here  by  Tliomas  at  a 

Symphony  Soireo   last   season)   and   Mendelssohn's 

Overture  to  "The  lovely  Melusine."     The  soloist  or 

soloists  not  yet  announced.    . 

Mr.    Thomas's    11th    Sunday    Concerl    presented 

these,  among  other  attractions  : 

Overture,  "Les  Tleux  .Tournt-es" Cherublni. 

Allegretto.  St;h  Svuipliooy Beethoven. 

Overture,  "I'reciosa" Von  Weber. 

"TriLuuierei" Schumann. 

Mrs.  Farnswortb  (soprano)  and  Mr.  Martens  (pi- 
anist) assisted  upon  this  occasion.  Of  the  former  I 
have  already  given  my  opinion.  Mr.  M.  played  Men- 
delssohu's  well  known  "Rondo  Capriccioso"  in  quite 
a  turhid  way,  but  seems  to  be  possessed  of  some  con- 
siderable mechanical  dexterity.  F. 

Paris,  Jan.  24. — The  4th  concert  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire was,  as  usual,  a  repetition  of  the  3d,  of  which 
I  gave  an  account  in  my  last  letter.  The  programme 
for  the  5th  concert  I  give  below  : 

Symplionie  en  la  mineur Mendelssohn. 

Adieu  aux  jeunes  Maries,  (double  choeur  sans  aceom- 

paoinement) Meyerbeer. 

ler  Allegro  du  Concerto  en  ei  miueur  pour  violoncelle. 

B.  Komberg. 
E.Kecut^  par  M.  B.  Demunck. 

Marche  religieuse  de  Lohengrin,  (Choeur) TTajrner. 

Symphonic  en  mi  bemol Jlozart. 

The  "Scotch"  Symphony  is  the  one  which  estab- 
lished Mendelssohn's  fame  for  excellence  in  this 
branch  of  composition.  It  is  called  the  third  Sym- 
phony, but  it  became  famous  while  the  second  [in  A 
miijor]  was  comparatively  unknown.  The  charming 
Scherzo  may  have  gained  for  the  work  the  title  of 
Scotch  Symphony,  and,  both  that  and  the  other 
movements  abound  in  the  peculiar  grace  so  won- 
derfully outlined  in  Charles  Auchester. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  performance, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  Mozart  Symphony,  was  above 
criticism,  and  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choruses  and  of  M.  Demunck's  playing,  which  was 
such  as  to  gain  for  him  an  enthusiastic  recall, — a 
compliment  which,  with  this  audience,  is  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

The  Popular  Concerts  continue  to  pursue  the  not 
exactly  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  and  I  give  be- 
low the  programmes  of  the  last  two. 

Overture  de  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Symphonie  en  si  b^mol,  op.  20 Niels  Gade. 

Andante Haydn. 

Polonaise  deStruensie,  (le  Bal  et  I'Arrestation). 

Meyerbeer. 

Marche  religieuse  de  Lohengrin Richard  Wagner. 

Ouverture  du  Freyschutz Weber. 

Srhiller-Marche IMeyerbeer. 

Overture, — Scherzo. — Final  (Op.  52). .  -Robert  Schumann. 

Andante  et  Meuuet  (Serenade) Mozart. 

Concertiuo   pour  cor Weber. 

Par  M.  Mohr. 
Symphonie  en  ut  majeur Beethoven. 

For  to-day  are  announced  a  Symphony  by  Haydn, 
(No.  43)  ;  an  Andante  by  Schubert ;  Beethoven's 
B-fiat  Symphony  ;  a  Concerto  for  Violin  by  Vieux- 
temps  ;  and  Wagner's  Rienzi  Overture.  A  fine  con- 
cert is  to  take  place  to-morrow  at  the  Salle  Ilerz  for 
the  benefit  of  "la  Socie'te  Italienne  de  Bienfaisancc," 
at  which  Mines.  Alboni  and  Conneau  will  assist  to- 
gether with  the  principal  Italian  artists.  Mme.  Al- 
boni will  sing  an  air  from  Semiramide,  and  with  JI. 
Tamburini  a  duo  from  the  same  work  ;  she  will  also 
sing,  with  Mme.  Conneau,  the  duo  from  the  Stahat, 
in  which  she  sang  so  magnificently  at  the  funeral  of 
Rossini.  This  concert  is  given  annually,  and  has 
therefore  been  held  at  the  Theatre  Italian,  but  this 
year,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Director  of  the  Theatre,  the  S.allo 
Herz  has  been  chosen. 

Minnie  Ilauclc  is  said  to  be  winning  laurels  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  Yesterday  she  took  for  the  second 
time  the  role  of  Rosine,  in  II  Barhiere.  At  the  Grand 
Opera  the  representations  of  Hamlet  are  interrupted 
by  the  illness  of  Faure  ;  but  Les  Huguenots  still  con- 
tinues en  scene.  To-day  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  we 
have  Jlozart's  Don  Juan  ;  Rienzi,  Vioktta  and  La 
Fiance's  are  soon  to  follow.  A-  -V-  c. 


Siunal  Notices. 

DESCIUl'TIA'K    LIST    OF   Tllli: 
Pi3tiSa8hccl   by  Oliver  Ditnosi  8c  Co. 


Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Cavalier  and  Captive.   (L'Kspn£,'nol  et  la  Jeune 

Indionnc).  Duot.  3.  F  to  f.   "La  Prn'r/ioh."  40 
A  very  pretty  duyt,  a.D'1  on*^  of  the   chief  favoritea 
of  tlie  nperii. 
If  I  knew  it  came  from  Paris  !     Song  and  Cho. 

Porter,  30 
A  clever  bitat  "Miss  Harris''"  and  the  fashious. 
Sonic  lady's  dropped  her  chignon  !  Lloijfl.  30 

Every  fiiir  one  within  hoLTing  "popped  her  hand  up 
to  her  iiejui.'*    Suggefitive  and  funny. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  darling  !     3.     Ah  to  f. 

Donnnjowfild.  30 
Answer  to  "  Woat  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ?"    Very 
p]e;isint^. 
Rest  for  the  Weary.     Trio.     Female  Voices.  3. 

D  to  q,  Gounod.  40 

A  mnstchrtrminir  trio.    For  three  lady's  Tcice?,  but 
may  be  sung  by  othere. 
I  will  come  lo  meet  you,  darling.     3.     Ah  to  f. 

Schraft.  30 
The  an.=wer  has  arrived  thrn,   to   "Will   you   come, 
&e."    Both  good  .songs.    Get  this,  ai&o  the   other,  if 
you  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
Jesus  wept.  Son^.     3.     A  to  e.  Bainett.  40  * 

A  beautiful  sacred  song:. 
Home  is  home,  however  lowly.     3.     A  to  e. 

Taylor.  30 
A  very  "worthy"  home  BOng.    Worthy  of  ivide  cir- 
culation. 
Broadway  Swell  and  Brooklyn  Belle.  Kelhj.  30 

Wide  awake  comic  song. 
"What's  a  married  man  to  do  ?     Sonfj.         Cliffon.  35 
A  serio-comic  lament  over  the  extravagance  of  the 
times.     Very  good  melody. 
Tipsy  Arietta.     (Griserie).     3.     Ei  to  e. 

''La  Pen'chole."  30 
The  amusing  sonc  of  poor  Perichole.  after  the  unac- 
customed luxury  of  a  good  dinner,  where   the   wine 
had  somewhat  affected  her  brain. 
Over  the  Way.     3.     A  to  f.  Smith.  30 

Very  neat  and  sweet,  like  the  pretty  girl   '  'over  the 
way." 

0  praise  the  Lord.   .Quartet.  3.  Vh  to  g.  Farley.  35 

Fine  for  choir?. 
He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.  3.  C  to  e.    Benedict.  35 
.Sacred  and  soothing. 

1  think  of  thee.     3.     F  to  g.  Johns^ton.  30 

Full  of  expressive  music. 
I  saw  her  with  a  rosy  wreath.  3.  E  to  f.       Pratt.  30 

Good  melody. 
Bessie  Bell.     3.     F  to  e.  Smart.  30 

A  fine  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Instrumental. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Fantasia.     5.  Kdtcrer.  50 

A  brilliant  resume   of  airs  from    the   opera  above 
named. 
Snow-flake  Scottisch.     2.     V>h.  Somers.  30 

Verv  pvettv,  and  somethfng  in  the  style  of '-Wood- 
land Waltz."' 
Piquillo  Galop.     3.     F.  Knight.  30 

Brilliant 
Three  easy  preludes  for  Organ      3. 

MciuJehsohn,  Gounod,  and  SaJvaiori.  40 
Very  tasteful.     Good  for  Voluntaries. 
La  Constancia.     Spanish  Waltzes.    3.         Pocca.  40 

Both  graceful  aud  brilliant.     A  fine  set. 
Letter  Song  and  Street  Singer's  Duet.    3.     '*La 

Perichole. *'  Wels.  40 

A  ple.asing  combination. 
Florentine  Waltz.     2.     G.  '    Mach.  30 

Alleghany  :\Iarch.     2.     G.  "       30 

Laurel  Schottisch.     2.     G.  "       30 

3  of  Mack's '-Silver  Sounds."    Excellent   for  learn- 
ers. 

Booka, 

Libretto  of  "La  Pebichole."  30 

This  is  a  new  and  pleasing  opera,  and  the  libretto 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  striking  aire. 


Aebreviatioxs. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  ii  above  the  staff. 


MnsiCBTMAiL. — Jlusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  ra  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  eent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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VoL.XXVlII.  No.  25. 


Tnm.M:itcJ  for  Dwiglit's  .Imirinil  .if  Music 

My  Recollections  of  Mendelssolin. 


In  tliii  now  Iirinsi'  l'"r!ix  I'litir.Nl  ii|if)ii  llii.  j,c- 
rioil  of  youth  willi  tlic  new  ti-irli'iu-ifs  ;nMl  oc-i-n- 
pations  of  frcslily  aroiis.^(I  cncr^.'ics.  With  tln' 
same  z<'st  anil  anhir,  with  %vhii'li  he  ii'icd  to  taky 
holii  of  ovorvtliina;,  he  tlii-iMV  Iiirnsi'll  info  lio.lilv 
exercisi's.  Tlic  I'.ithci-  had  Imilt  a  lit  1 1.;  f.Mnina- 
silim  for  tlie  Ijovs  in  thf  fine  hivj;c.  rT:,,-clcn  a.liuin- 
in<;  th(!  l)oiis(' ;  KiII>;  tiMiricil  hiinscll'  to  thi'  ut- 
most; cxai-tncss  ami  cnrhiranfn  in  tl)i'  \vcll-l;no\vn 
manu'iivi-cs.  With  j,'n'at  /.est  lie  h'ain.'il  to  lidc. 
anil  jiavi!  nie  <;lowiii^'  ac'cinints  of  tlic.  horsi's  aii.l 
of  thfi  jolci's  of  tho  ol.l  riillns  r.iasliT.whicli  1  knrw 
liy  I'xpi'rirnri'.  ]Iis  -iwininiinj;  ("xcrciscs  ilnrinir 
tho  following  siininii'i-  wrir  pn.-lnd  with  jul.ilant 
ontliiisiasni.  A  liltU'  swinimini:  ilub  hail  liiHin 
formo-1  for  (hii  pnr|iosi'.  Klin^'cniann,  who  lived 
with  the  Hanoverian  Minister  in  the  npper  slorv 
of  the  ]\Iend(dssohn  hnnse,  Iielon;;ed  lo  this  eluli, 
and  wrote  swiininini;  snn;.'s,  whiidi  Felix  eoiiipos- 
ed,  and  whiidi  lliey  tried  to  sin;;  while  swininiin;; 
in  thi-  water;  when  tliey  pot  home  there  was 
yoiitlifnl  i\\n  and  merriment  enoii;jh  lo  tell  of  at 
the  snpi)er  table.  Klinjiemaiin,  who  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  einliassy  at  London,  i  ame  into 
nearer  and  neaier  relations  with  I'elix.  He  en- 
li.stod  his  ami  I'aiinyV  synijiathv  in  Jean  Paul, 
whose  fiiU-hearted  senslliility  and  deep-sonlcd  hu- 
'  mor  exerted  a  L'reat  iidhienee  on  Felix;  these 
were  kindred  natures. 

His  inusieal  eallinij  now  In-eanie  an  earnest 
m.itter  and  the  ]irofe<-i.in  of  Ins  lil'e.  His  father, 
fully  to  salivly  himself  of  the  snllieieni'V  of 
Felix's  eapaeity,  had  maile  a  jom-ney  with  him 
to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1.S2.",,  to  eall  on  Cheni- 
liini ;  and  he,  after  examinins  his  eompositions 
and  hearint"-  a  piano  Coneerto  .and  a  strinjr  quar- 
tet, had  ereeted  the  yonlh  as  a  t.dent  of  ureat 
promise,  .'^o  in  the  winter  the  opporlniutv  of  a 
eoneert  of  the  violinist  M.iun-r  w,is  availed  of, 
for  Felix  to  play  Beethoven's  piano  Fantasia  and 
brins  out  his  Latest  composition,  the  trrand  Over- 
ture in  C  m.-ijor.  We  ealled  this  the  •■■rriinipet 
Overture,"  on  aee.amt  ot'the  tniinpet  <all  whirh 
dominates  thi'  pi,  ee.  He  prrl'nrmed  it  onee 
more  in  the  preat  L'arden  hall  ol  the  honse,  where 
now  the  .Snnday  music  had  il.s  home,  and  aaain 
at  the  musical  festival  at  Diisseldoif-  neverthe- 
less— and  even  thoneh  his  father  was  so  partial 
to  the  pi,.,-,..  Ili.it  he  t,,Id  ni,.  he  w,iul,l  like  to 
hear  if  in  his  dylnir  hour — Feli.x  diii  not  I'md  it 
ripe  for  pnliliealiun.  Therefore  lie  did  not  seru  i 
pie  afterwards  to  use  tlie  trumpet  call  in  his 
"Hebrides"  Overture. 

And  now  there  was  to  be  a  pnlilie  tri.il  of  his 
operatic  talent  :  the  tiiother's  love  Inincr  impa- 
tient for  a  great  success  for  the  son.  Aft,.r  many 
alterations,  the  opi-ra  '-Camacho's  ■\Veililiii2"  was 
declared  rini>ht.d,  and  w.as  .soon  to  appear.  It 
was  handed  in  to  the  Royal  Theatre  in  ISiO; 
the    General    Intcndant,   Count    Briihl,   showed 


hlinv,.]f  fa\(,rablv  inclined  to  furl  I, o-  the  first 
worl;  r,f  the  \oiiij.r  (■,,nipos,.r  :  but  .Sponlini.  who 
as  L"'m'r.il  Mu.-i,.-diri.,  lor  had  the  ileri.linir  voice 
about  the  acce]plan,-e  of  operas,  who  was  hostile 
lo  everythin;r  whi,  h  he  was  apprehensive  might 
win  th,'  favor  ot'lh,'  public,  and  who  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  solemnly  asserting  his  own  tower- 
ing cajiacify  and  his  oflhial  importance, — .Spontini 
demanded  the  seore,  that  he  might  examine  it. 

Dignity  reipiired  that  this  experiment  should 
hist  a  long  time  ;  if  he  hail  actnallv  read  the 
score,  it  might  have  hisfed  still  longer,  for  such 
btisiness  was  not  his  forte.  Finally  the  young 
composer  was  summoned,  the  score  was  spoken 
of  in  a  tone  of  compassionate  disparagement  :and 
Spontini's  concluding  advice  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  a  comic  opera  (.onsisti'd  in  his  lead- 
ing the  ^-oum,;  man  to  the  window-  he  lived  op- 
po>ite  the  dome  of  the  French  Church — and  say- 
ing to  him  :  "M"ii  ami,  V  r,ii/,v  fmif  i-/c.s  iih:'ii^ 
rjrdinles,  r/yriiiififi  commi:  cilli:  cn>i]>ola."  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  opera  should  be  perform- 
eil ;  but  other  works  cl.iimed  precedence,  and  so 
many  obstacles  were  found,  that  the  nl,i  Men- 
delssolin had  a  t.ilk  with  Spontini  and  fell  out  with 
him  entiridy: — h,^  ha,l  known  him  from  his  Paris 
days  and  had  seen  him  with  his  wit'e  at  large  par- 
ties and  musical  performances  in  his  own  house. 
Finally  the  mediation  of  Count  Bridil.  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1.^27,  brought  the  work  into  the 
>.'iairs  coursi'  of  the  opera  stU'Iii's  of  that  time. 

I  had  nntil  tln-n  only  heard  isolated  pieces  of 
"Camaidio's  Wedding"  at  the  piano;  had  read 
the  poem,  and  had  not  been  aide  to  suppress  a 
certain  inieasy  doubt  wdiether  all  this  was  so  much 
b,-lter  than  "The  Uncle  from  Boston,"  as  to  be 
likely  to  ]u-olu'.e  stiiriclent  efPi'i-t  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  Felix's  first  opera ;  now  I  took  part  in  all 
the  rehearsals,  in  the  character  of  Carrasco,  and 
gradually  various  seniples  became  (dear  to  me. 

Tho  subject  of  the  opera — already  used  and 
verv  well  known  in  "The  Vilhage  Barber"  (Dm/- 
harhier) — is  only  suited  to  a  comical  catastrophe. 
The  rejected  lover'.s  feint  of  having  taken  poison. 
and  his  sudden  recovery,  aft, 'r  he.  is  married  wdiile 
secniin<,;ly  upon  the  ]ioint  of  death,  mustof  neces- 
sitv  produce  a  laughable  eflcct.  In  the  Dnrfhiir- 
lm}\  the  confirmation  of  the  doctiiti,':  that  bacon 
is  a  universal  remedy,  eviilenlly  makes  a  more 
satisfactory  conclu.sion,  than  the  intervention  of 
Don  Quixote  in  "Camacho's  Wedding."  Such 
questiouable  material,  together  with  the  poet's  in- 
abilitv  to  produce  really  dramatic  situations  an,l 
cnccis,  made  rather  a  lame  afbair  of  it.  Don 
(Juixote  and  Sancho  F.mz.i  iti  fait  only  ran 
along  beside  the  action. 

The  composition  still  bore  essentially  the  saino 
character  wilh  all  the  boyi.sli  works  of  Feli.x. 
AVh, it  ma, le  the  chief  impression  on  the  hearer 
was,  what  he  hail  contrived  with  his  great  gift  to 
leani,  the  extraordinary  cleverness  in  form,  the 
skill  shown  in  the  right  construction  of  musical 
pieces,  the  intelligent  expression  of  the  singinix 
persons.  All  this  was  undeniable  and  claimed 
respect  for  the  composer  of  sixteen,  but  did  not 


promis,'  inim'.ili.itcly  to  win  .-ind  to  enchain  the 
hearers.  In  turning  the  humorous  niomenls  lo 
account  he  did  not  get  beyond  wdiaf  he  had  ac- 
complished in  his  b'lvish  op,. I  as;  in  invention  the 
work  was  not  ri'li  ;  indeed  in  meloilics  worth 
pns.'rving  it  was  not  eipi.il  to  "The  I'mle  from 
Boston,"  for  in  the  whole  course  of  the  rehearsals 
I  learned  to  like  no  melody  so  well  as  several  in 
that  earlier  work.  One  song  from  "Camaeho's 
Wedding"  was  afterwards  ini  bided  by  Felix  in 
his  second  book  of  Songs  ;*  but  it  h.is  remained 
the  least  of  a  favorite  with  all  singers,  and  clear" 
ly  shows  thi'  still  unrip,,  stand-point  of  the  com- 
posi'r  for  direct  passional,^  expression. 

To  confess  these  observations  then  wouhl  have 
been  very  nnsea-onable  ;  but  upon  one  point, 
the  iiiusii.;il  treatment  of  Don  tluixfite.  I  tell  into 
'  dispiile  wilh  F,-lix.  bei.aiise  he  alia,  hid  ureat 
;  importance  to  it.  Thronuhoiit  the  whole  opi.rai 
every  expr,.ssion  of  Don  (Jiiixote.  inti'iided  lo 
illustrate  Ins  kniLdifcrrantry,  was  introduced  bv 
a  heroic  and  imposing  eri/;c(^  of  trombones.  Fical 
le'roism  could  not  have  been  her.ilded  with  more 
;  dignitv.  l')Ut  here,  where  the  point  w'as  to  indi- 
cate one  befool, 'd  with  th,'  notion  of  kniidilerran- 
try. — although  a  respectable  and  honest  fool. — 
1  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  cnlrn'  ought — thromjli 
j  the  choice  and  combination  of  instruments  per- 
haps—  to  characterize  this  crazy  kniehthood  iron- 
ically.f  Felix  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  : 
The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  /i'/r  him- 
self entirelv  a  hero  and  capable  of  world-subduinir 
deeds ;  that  llie  (.omposer  must  express  the  con- 
viction of  the  draiTiatie  figure,  not  his  own.  I 
remarked  on  Ihc  other  hand,  that  Cervantes  ev- 
erywhere holds  up  the  humor  of  outlived  knight- 
crrantrv  in  Don  Quixote,  and  lh;if  the  comjioser 
ought  to  follow  the  poet;  moreover,  that  no  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  kni^dit  of  La  Maneha  would 
ever  play  liim  as  a  real  hero,  but  only  as  a  crack- 
brained  fool,  who  dreams  hiriself  a  knight ;  and 
how  wouhl  this  chime  with  thi.  hiidi  iih'.'i  of  him 
announced  by  the  trombones  of  the  orchestra  '.•' 

The  pregnant  theme  was  discussed  at  L'reat 
length,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Felix's 
father  took  liis  side  ;  perhaps  only  because  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  if. 

The  production  of  the  opera  was  now  to  un,ler- 
Ijo  all  the  chicaneries  and  fatalities  of  the  thea- 
tre. ..\fter  all  sorts  of  delays,  when  we  finally 
came  to  the  ihcatre  rehearsals,  the  singer  Blum, 
to  wdiom  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  had  been  as- 
si'ined.  was  taken  ill  with  jaundice,  and  the  phys- 
ician demanded  his  exemjition  from  all  active 
labor. 

And  now  we  had  to  fai'e  the  question,  whether 
the  study  shouhl  be  broken  ofi'  and  the  opera 
postponed  for  four  or  six  weeks,  and  the  rehear- 
sals be  begun  anew  after  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
valid. This  would  have  been  the  right  thing  for 
the  success  of  the  work.  But  people  had  become 
impatient;    who    knew    what    other   hindrances 

*  -'Einnifil  .TU«  9-irien  P.li,^l!cn."  kc. 

t  ?*Ieii'lf.l..'.-ohii  in  the  Mi.l.'Unjtncr-N"igbt's  T)re-^m  music  liaH 
infrorl-.ic'p,!  pnmetliin;;  auitlojous  ia  tlip  fanfarn,  at  "Hail!" 
'■Il.iil  :"  by  Cobvreb,  Mu?tard-?e(.d  and  Peas'-blnsjoui. 
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iriiijlit  slill  arise  ?  But.  IjIiiih  [ironiisccl  to  work  with 
tlii'iri  till'  lii'st,  lie  cinilil  nrilil  llio  last  momi'iil,  (ixccl 
l>y  111'  |iliy:m'iari  tor  bf'i;inniMji;  tlm  trpalnii'iil  > 
and  M)  liny  ruulil  (■(iimt  ti|)Oii  tlic  po.ssiliilily  of 
t  wo  jM'tlnnnarici'S.  Acrordin^ilv  it.  was  rrsolvi'd 
to  put  tlitt  opiTii  t.lii'Oii;ili.  As  a  ]iarlinLr  lili'ssiii;;, 
tli(!  <'lioriis  (lii'('<;t.()i-  al.so  liroiiolil  u|i  diHiciillica, 
protostcd  afjainst  tlio  dav  tlsnl,  and  dcrlari'd  tliat 
tli«  <-Iinrnsiis  were,  not  \ot,  Min'  i'iiuii;.di.  'I'lic 
Ojii'ii  liandol'tlif  Callii'i'  put,  tliis  dllliiulty  asiilc  ; 
I'lit.  oilier  liiiidraniM's  perlaiiiinii  to  tlic  rcpiTtoii'e 
drlaycd  tlii^  llrst  pi'i  toniianiT  until  the  trrniina- 
tinii  of'  Bliim's  I'liro.,  tlie  '29tli  ol  April,  ami  cut  oti 
all  possibility  of  any  I'ppetition. 

Tlio  opei'a  was  not,  jiiven  in  tlie  <_)[inra  Unnso, 
Init  ill  tlie  Sc.diauspicl-Iiaus ;  its  niodust  size  ap- 
peared to  Felix  better  suited  to  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
work.  Tlie  liouse  was  filled  to  overtlowinsj  with 
well-wishers,  and  llierefbre  the  applause  was 
zealous  and  tuiiinltiious ;  but  in  a  hearty  sense 
the  opera  did  not  jdcase.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  younsr  composer;  he  had  outgrown  this  mu- 
sic now  for  nearly  two  years;  he  felt  so  ill-assur- 
ed repardinji  the  applause,  that  he  ran  avvay  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  performance,  and  when  the 
public  called  him  out,  I  was  oblijied  tonjooutand 
excuse  him. 

While  the  family  enjoyed  the  soeminjr  success, 
Feli.x  remained  out  of  humor  and  dissatisfied,  but 
would  not  talk  about  it.  When  the  Don  Quixote 
was  restored  to  health,  new  hindrances  arose  ; 
the  superiors  .showed  their  usual  indiU'erence,  and 
when  they  finally  spoke  to  Felix  himself  of  a  re- 
sumption of  the  opera,  he  answered  m  his  peevish 
way  :  "That  is  the  affair  of  the  general-Inten- 
dance,  not;  mine."  After  that,  of  course,  the  thing 
was  out  of  the  (Question. 

A  malicious  criticism — only  in  Saphir's  SrhneH- 
jiosl  to  be  sure — also  wounded  Felix.  He  then 
already  felt,  what  he  often  said  to  me  afterwards  : 
that  the  most  splendid  praise  in  the  first  of  jour- 
nals does  not  fjladden  one  so  much  as  the  most 
contemptible  abuse  in  some  low  and  dirty  sheet 
annoys  him.  Moreover  he  soon  found  out  that 
the  author  of  the  abusive  article  was  a  very  mu- 
sically gifted  student,  who  had  found  a  friendly 
reception  in  Mendelssohn's  house,  hail  shared  all 
the  excitiment  of  the  family  durinir  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  performance,  and  who  even  knew  the 
score  of  the  opera. 

This  chain  of  most  contrary  experiences  press- 
ed the  first  sting  of  aversion  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Berlin  into  Felix's  soul. 

Later,  after  the  excitement  about  it  had  passed 
over,  I  asked  him  to  consider:  Whether  the 
structure  of  the  opera  itself  had  not  had  a  great 
part  in  that  strangely  adverse  concatenation  of 
circumstances  V  He  half  coincided,  brought  up 
this  and  that,liut  ended  with  saying:  "The  ope- 
ra was  not  so  bad,  that  one  need  have  dealt  so 
mu/Jione/l  ivith  it."  In  that  I  surely  could  not 
contradict  him. 

But  these  occurrences  were  in  noway  destined 
to  repress  his  creative  energy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  took  a  genial  upward  impulse  at  this  inoment 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  his  Overture  to  Shakes- 
peare's "Miilsummer  Night's    Dream  ;"*  in   No- 

*  As  wd  are  still  farttier  ioiiebted  to  Mea(li?ls,snlm  for  the 
introduction  cf  fiuijj  i:haTacler-pifire^,  io  thf  ''lil^fressliU'-,^' 
"i/t6r((/c5,"  anil  "717eiV.^i/i(7/' it  seems  a  pity  Hint  he  did  not 
give  them  tliis  name,  or  that  of  orchestral  fantasias,  or  some- 
thing else,  for  the  name  Overture  does  not  answer  to  them. 
He  li&.i  done  this  later  with  his  ''Songs  without  Words, "which 
after  the  old  custom  might  Uarc  been  called  Eluiffs. 


veiuber,  when  Mosi-helcs  visited  Berlin,  he  was 
able  to  play  us  the  finished  composition  for  four 
hands  with  Fanny. 

Evidently  this  character-piece  indicates  the 
clarifying  crisis  in  Felix's  power  of  composition, 
lie  had  shaken  oil' the  school  dust  and  was  now 
completely  himself  In  the  conception  of  a  poet- 
ical masterwork  his  chnraeteristic  faculty,  in  one 
mi!.;lily  leap  of  development,  had  grown  aslonish- 
inglv.  In  his  previous  opera  compositions  he  had 
characterized  iiitelliijently  and  rightly,  to  be  sure; 
but  here  the  representation  was  striking  and  con- 
vincimj!,  irresistibly  winnins:  the  hearer  and  car- 
rying him  away  with  itself.  The  Menilel.ssohn, 
whom  the  world  iiossesses  now  and  loves,  dates 
from  this  composition. 

After  we  had  often  heard  the  work  jilayed 
with  four  hands,  and  then  also  in  the  garden  hall 
with  full  orchestra — which  first  placed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  fully  in  the  light — all  the 
friends  recognized  the  epoch-making  worth  of 
this  creation.  Here  appeared  the  live  concep- 
tion, the  delicate  feeling,  the  fine  appreciation  of 
poetic  beauty,  the  sensibility  and  the  graceful 
humor  of  Felix's  nature,  at  once  in  their  full  rich- 
ness:— all  peculiarities,  which  show,  that  he  was 
eminently  called  to  characteristic,  to  dramatic 
music. 

His  father  also  recognized  the  cropping  out  of 
self-reliance  in  the  talent  of  the  son,  and  that 
henceforth  the  schoolmaster  could  only  limit  and 
impede  him  ;  accordingly  he  put  an  end  to  Zel- 
ter's  instruction,  which  made  the  old  gentleman 
very  sensitive,  for  he  still  thought  that  Felix  had 
learned  all  from  him  and  had  not  yet  outgrown 
his  guidance. 

Marx,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Mendelssohn  house,  said  :  "Zelter 
has  seen  the  fish  swim,  and  imagines  that  he 
taught  him."  But  Felix,  in  his  tender  piety,  was 
troubled  by  the  teacher's  sensitiveness,  and  sought 
to  compensate  him  by  redoubled  tokens  of  respect 
and  honor. 


Chat  with  Rossini. 

BY  FERDIN.\ND    UILLER. 
(Concluded  from  page  396). 

After  dinner,  I  generally  smoked  a  ci^ar  with 
Rossini.  For  some  little  time  he  has  cultivated 
the  noble  art  of  smoking,  havrnix  been  compelled, 
on  account  of  his  health,  to  give  up  takina  snulV, 
a  practice  of  which  he  was  most  passionately 
foncl.  As  be  one  evening  offered  me  a  regalia, 
with  a  magnanimity  repeated  every  day,  he  ob- 
served : 

"These  cigars  were  first  made  for  Ferdinand 
VH.,  after  whom  they  are  named." 

"The  King  was  a  man  of  delicate  taste,"  I  re- 
plied, luxuriously  drawing  from  the  cigar  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke. 

"He  used  to  smoke  all  day  long,"  said  Uossini. 
"On  the  occasion  of  mv  making  a  short  trip  to 
Madrid  with  Aguado.  I  had  the  honoi-  of  being 
[iresenteil  to  him.  He  was  smokini,  when  he 
received  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  His 
exterior  was  not  extraordinarily  attractive,  or 
even  (dean.  After  the  interchaniie  of  a  few 
phrases,  he  offered  me,  in  a  most  friendly  man- 
ner, a  cioar  already  smoked  away,  but  I  declined 
with  a  bow,  and  did  not  accept  it.  'You  are 
wrong  to  refuse.'  said  Maria  Christina,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  good  Neapolitan  ;  'It  is  a  mark  of  favor 
that  does  not  fall  to  every  body's  lot.'  'Your 
majesty,'  I  replied,  in  the  same  manner,  (I  had 
known  her  formerly  in  Naples)  'in  the  first  place, 
r  do  not  smoke,  and  in  the  second.  I  would  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  answer  for  the  resu)t.' 
The  Queen  laughed,  and  my  aiidacitij  was  at- 
tended with  no  evil  consequences." 


"It  was  at  any  rate  a  mark  of  favor  that  had 
its  drawbacks,"  I  observed. 

"The  freer  from  any  drawback  was  the  conde- 
scension evinced  towards  me  by  Don  Franci.sco, 
the  king's  brother,"  continued  Iltissini.  '  j^Iaria 
C'hristina  had  already  given  me  to  understand 
that  1  should  find  in  hiin  an  ardent  admirer,  anil 
recommended  nie  to  go  to  him,  immediately  after 
my  audience  with  the  king.  I  fouml  him  playing, 
anil  with  orilv  his  wife  ;  I  believe  that  one  of  my 
operas  was  lyinu  open  on  the  table.  After  a 
short  conversation,  Don  Francisco  turned  towards 
me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  said  he  had 
to  beg  a  (lartieular  favor  of  me.  'Allow  mo.'  he 
s.iiil,  'to  sing  the  air  of  Assur  to  you,  only  dra- 
matically.' Rather  astonished,  I  sat  down  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  piano,  and  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  meant,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  struck  a  theatrical  atti- 
tude, anil  then  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
wife,  began  to  sing  the  air,  with  all  kinds  of 
movements  and  gestures.  1  must  confess  I  never 
witnessed  anything  like  it." 

"How  you  are  to  be  envied,  maestro!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Not  only  did  you  have  Pasta  and 
.Malibran,  but  even  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
to  interpret  your  works.  But  this  excursion  of 
yours  to  Madrid  was  the  cause  of  your  composing 
your  Stah'al  Malpr,  was  it  not  ?" 

"I  composed  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  a  friend  of 
Aguado's,"  replied  Rossini.  "I  did  so  merely 
from  a  wish  to  oblige,  and  should  never  have 
thought  of  making  it  public.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  even  treated  onlv  mezzn  serin,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini  to  compose  three 
pieces,  as  I  was  ill,  and  should  not  have  been 
ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  ofthe  Stnfiat 
Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  mu- 
sic for  public  performance." 

"Do  you  think  so  highlv  of  Pergolese's  SiriJirit 
Malcr,  then  ?"  I  inquired.  "It  is  true  that  I 
never  heard  it  performed,  but  on  looking  through 
it.  I  fiiund  I  was  more  iileased  with  certain  de- 
tails than  with  the  work  as  a  whole." 

"I  once  had  it  performed  in  Naples,  and  it  pro- 
duced an  admirable  impression."  said  Rossini. 
"But  there  must  be  two  sood  voices;  they  must 
sing  it  well,  anil  even  elevate,  by  nobleness  of 
expression,  certain  antiquated  pas.sages.  The 
original  simple  instrumentation  must  be  retained 
too.  Lately,  it  was  aiven  by  large  choru.ses,  and 
with  modern  instrumentation,  somewhere  or  other, 
but  where  I  do  not  know — that  is  a  very  great 
mistake." 

"It  always  appeared  to  me."  said  I,  "that  Per- 
golese enjoyed  a  celebrity  which  was  rather  ex- 
aggerated. He  died  young,  it  is  true.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons,  too,  who  confound  him  with 
Palestrina,  and  who  know  as  little  ofthe  one  as 
of  the  other.  Is  there  anvfhing  in  the  Serva  Pa- 
drone, so  often  mentioned  ?" 

"O,  yes."  replied  Rossini,  singing  ine  a  num- 
ber of  motives  out  of  that  old  opera,  without  en- 
terinir  into  any  further  explanations. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sensitiveness  in 
Ptrsolese's  compositions,  I  must  .allow,"  I  resum- 
ed ;  "and  1  must  say  that,  the  more  I  adranee  in 
years,  the  more  I  incline  to  what  is  simple  and 
expressive.     This  is  a  remarkable  fact !" 

"Not  at  all  remarkable,"  replied  the  maestro; 
"Ihe  feeling  will  grow  on  you  more  and  more." 

''Youth  should  properly  be  the  season  for  sen- 
sations of  this  description,"  I  replied. 

'In  youth,"  said  Rossini,  "we  like  and  do  a 
ureat  deal,  becr.use  it  appears  new  and  unusual. 
But  the  heart  is  developed  in  domestic  life,  and 
in  love  of  children,  in  more  mature  years — you 
will  find  I  am  right." 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it,  my  dear 
maestro  !"  said  I.  "The  ^reat  influence  that  our 
mode  of  life,  and  those  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded, exerts  upon  us,  even  as  artists,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one." 

"I,  at  least."  said  Rossini,  "was  always  depen- 
dent, in  the  highest  degree,  upon  external  influ- 
ences. The  different  cities  in  which  I  wrote,  ex- 
cited me  in  difl^erent  ways  ;  I  adapted  my.self, 
also  to  the  peculiar  tastes  which  predouiinated 
among  the  audiences  of  this  or  that  place.     For 
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instatU'P,  in  Venire  tliey  could  never  liave  enoiiiili 
of  my  rtx'xcrnilo,  and  I.  llierefore,  seattereil  it 
alioiit,  allhon^ili  I  myself  was  tired  of  it.  In  Na- 
ples, I  was  aljle  to  lay  it  one  side;  tlie  peo|de 
tliere  did  not  even  like  it. 

"Have  you  been  present  as  a  ealni  spectator, 
to  many  representations  of  your  works  V"  I  in- 
(jiiired  of  the  maestro. 

"Behind  the  scenes,  I  have  licpii  so  often 
enou'jh,  but  never  in  the  front  <jf  the  house,"  re- 
plied  Ivossini. 

"Never  !"  I  cxclaiincd. 

"I  had  a  le.sson  in  thi-t  pnrticnl.n',  which  spoilt 
my  tasti^  for  it,"  answered  Ivossini.  "One  even- 
inu,  I  was  invited,  in  Milan,  to  jro  to  a  frieinl's 
liousc,  to  a  '/.'/.so/^i.'  It  was  r.ither  too  early, 
and,  as  we  passed  the  Si'ala  where  my  I'ieird  ili 
I'lirdi/iiiii'  was  bein;;  perfuniied,  my  host  drai;u>'il 
nie,  almost  in  spite  nl  myself,  into  the  ]iit.  A  trio 
— one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  opera — was  just 
heind  sunu' ;  but  my  neighbors,  far  from  beini; 
edified  by  it,  amused  themselves  by  abusinj;  me 
and  my  mu.sie  in  the  most  atrocious  manner,  not 
irivina;  me  credit  for  a  single  redeeming;  point.  I 
did  not  feel  any  in(dinalion  to  receiv(^  any  furth- 
er le.s.sons  of  this  de.s«ri[)fion,  for,  in  such  eases, 
you  may  take  the  part  of  any  one,  yoinself  ex- 
ci'pted." 

"This  I'll  h-d  ill  I'lirnijDiii  has  played  rather 
an  important  pait  in  your  life,  then,  for,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  indebted  to  it  for  your  ex- 
emption from  the  consi'ri|ition,"  said  I. 

"t'crlainlv,  I  was  sin^decl  out  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  there  was  no  [lossibility  of  iiettin^  oil,  as  I 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  house.  I!ut  what  a  pro- 
prietor! ]\Iy  (castle  brought  me  in  forty  lin-  an- 
nually. But  tlie  sucrcess  of  the  opera  rendered 
the  general,  commandiiej  in  Milan,  favorably  in- 
clineil  towards  mi- — he  applied  in  my  behalf  to 
Kinj;  Kuy;eni',  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  left  to  a  more  peaceable  occupation." 

"But  one  which  is,  perhaps,  not  less  weariii;;," 
said   I. 

"A  /F'/.sro  is  not  a  cannon  ball,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
nrow  old  at  the  business." 

One  dav,  as  I  wasplayin;;somellnni;  to  Kosslni, 
he  bcij^ed  me,  as  usual,  to  play  one  or  two  ol 
Jiach's  I'uifues. 

"'Phese  accur.sed  fu;rues  !"  be  subscipnuitly  ex- 
claimed, in  a  confically-an;;ry  lone.  "^Vhen  I 
was  at  tlie  Lii'co,  in  Boloijna,  I  beean\e  acquaint- 
I'd  with  tlu^  overture  to  the  Zduhirjliilc.  My 
lie.irl  b.M'anie  so  full  of  it,  that  I  determined  on 
attempl.in;;  a  similar  (i/>hs.  I  set  to  work,  wrote 
a  fuiiued  overture,  and  had  it  copied  out  and 
played.  But,  when  I  heard  it,  I  was  so  furious 
at  thi^  etrect  of  my  patchwork  that  [  tore  up  the 
score  and  parts  into  a  thousand  pieces,  in  pres- 
ence of  my  school-fidlows  snil  audience." 

"That  was  a  most  hasty  step,  niiie-tro."  said  T. 
"The  work  wo\ild  have  afterwards  been  a  i;reat 
source  of  amusement  to  yon." 

"A  man  has  always  something  better  to  <lo  than 
to  busy  himself  with  past  follies,"  answered  Itos- 
siiii. 

"TalkiuL.'  of  these  fu^Mies,"  I  ohsi'rved,  "ri'ininds 
me  of  your  K.iinionili,  lately  deceased.  He  must 
have  been  a  perfi'ct  wizard.  To  write  two  ora- 
torios, whicli  coulil  be  perfinrmeil  (.7?rrea(di  other, 
and  II'' rt  to  eaidi  other,  and  simultaneously,  was 
of  itself  wonderful,  supposing  tlnu'e  was  not  even 
any  confusion." 

"lie  was  really  very  skilful  in  such  artifices." 
said  Rossini,  and  tried  his  hand  at  the  most  ad- 
venturous combination.".  (_)n  tlu'  other  side,  his 
theatrical  nuisie  was  bad  and  wearisome,  and  it 
was  only  with  his  last  work,  Ventarilio.  that  lie 
was  at  all  successful.  While  I  was  in  Xaples,  I 
procured  for  him  an  appointment  in  the.  theatre, 
in  order  to  ^ive  him  an  opportunity  of  earnin;; 
somethin2 — be  had  to  superintend  and  arrange 
the  lialtcl  music — a  melancholy  occupation  for  a 
real  nnisician.  He  subseipiently  obtained  an 
honorable  po.st  in  the  Lieeo  at  Talermo,  liut  did 
not  ito  on  well  too  long  anywhere." 

".\  passionate  lover  of  music,  in  Cologne,"  said 
I,  "applied  to  Raimondi,  after  the  performance 
of  his  oratorio  in  Rome,  and  inquired  whether  it 


were  possible  to    obtain    a    copy.      Raimondi   ih'-  | 
manded  the  lidf/dlrllc  of  GO.OOO    francs.      Its  suc- 
cess must  liave  turned  his  Virain." 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  had."  said  Ros- 
sini; "he  had  never  po.ssesscd  two  piastres  at  onc^ 
and  the  same  lime,  and  never  obt.aiurd  such  a 
triumiib  before." 

V.'e  wi're  interrupted  by  a  most  graeeful 
French  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  the  maestro, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  thanked  him 
enthusiastically  for  all  the  hours  of  enjoymenl  his 
music  had  alieady  procured  Icr.  It  is  true  that 
sucli  scenes  occurred  every  day.  lint  the  warmth 
with  wliicli  a  great  many  persons  gave  utteram-e 
to  their  feelings  was,  at  times,  something  really 
toucdiing. 

"In  S|iite  of  \nur  being  uscil  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  maestro,"  said  I.  "the  mnnn»-r  in  ndiich 
jieople  meet  you  here  muM  be  highly  agreeable 
to  you." 

"Marks  of  attention  which  come  from  the  heart 
have  certainly  .something  satisfactory  about 
them,"  said  Rossini. 

"It  must  be  confessed."  observed  I,  "that  the 
French  possess,  in  the  highest  degnn',  the  gift  of 
manifestinrr  their  respect  for  celebrated  men  in 
the  most  amiable  manner." 

"C'lTtainlv,"  replied  the  maestro,  "if  they 
could  but  make  one  a  few  less  compliments,  and 
speak  to  a  man  less  about  liis  own  works.  But 
tills  is  a  thing  they  cannot  give  up,  from  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  ilown  to  the  conrliiir/a.  I 
think  I  never  met  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  ask 
me  which  of  my  operas  I  liked  best.  You  can 
imagine  how  little  I  am  the  man  to  enter  upon  a 
di.seussion  of  this  kind.  The  French  an;  friendly 
and  appreciating,  but,  at  times,  somi'what  too 
kinil. 

"Do  von  prefcM-  tlu!  Italian  fashion  V"  I  inquir- 
ed. 

•■In  Ilalv.  the  peo[)le  are  distingtiishcd  by  a 
nobin  indiflerence,"  answered  Rossini  ;  "but,  on 
this  side,  also,  you  may  be  too  kind." 

"You  certaiidy  have;  no  cause  for  complaint 
cither  on  this  .siile  of  the  Alps,  or  on  the  other, 
maestro,"  said  I,  laufiliini;  "and  yonder  comes 
also  a  proud  son  of  Albion  wlio  adores  you — he 
was  tidling  me  yesterday  about  the  evenini;  he 
first  heard  your  music,  and  saw  you,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eves  the  while." 

"I  have  experienced  from  liiijlishnien,"  said 
Rossini,  "marks  of  attention  wdiicli  are  not  to  be 
met  with  evcrv  dav.  For  instance.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
tow.'irds  me." 

"What  did  he  sav,  maestro  V"  inquired  I. 

"On  mv  wav  to  London.  I  was  stopping  for  a 
dav  in  Milan,"  .said  Rossini.  "The  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshii'e  liap])ened  to  bi^  there  also  :  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  about  goinc;  to  see 
the  Duke,  wouhi  not  be  contented  until  I  accom- 
panied him.  although  my  travelling  costume  was 
not  adajited  fir  fi^niring  in  the  drawing-room  of 
an  IviL'iish  nobleman.  The  Duke,  a  great  lover 
of  miisii',  overwhelmed  nie  with  politeness;  we 
dined  together,  and  after  dinner,  I  sang  him  two 
or  three  sonijs." 

"That  was  a  bad  time  fir  doing  so,"  said  I. 

".\. -cording  to  wdiat  singers  sav,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "it  was.  but  I  must  confess  I  have  never 
sung  more  willingly  and  belter  than  alter  a  good 
dinniT.  But  to  return  to  the  Duke — I  must  aHd 
that  he  gave  me  the  most  powerful  letters  of  rec- 
omniendaticn,  which  were  highly  serviceable  to 
me  in  London.  He  himself  was  not  in  England 
durinn  my  stay  there." 

".Vll  you  have  liitlierto  related  is  but  very  nat- 
ur.al,  my  dear  maestro,"  said  I. 

"A  little  patience,  mi'oc'/n)."  continued  Rossini. 
"Twenty  years  had  elap.sed  since  the  period  in 
question,  without  my  bavins  asain  met  the  Duke. 
One  mornintr,  very  early.  I  go  to  the  market  at 
Bologna.  You  must  know  that  there  is  nothing 
like  the  market  at  Bologna.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  various  productions 
garnered  up  there,  and  one  of  my  favorite  occu- 
pations was  to  lounge  about  the  place.  To  my 
2reat  astonishment,  1  perceive,  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  .square,  a  jentleman,  very  comfiirtably 
smoking  his  cigar.    I  approach.and.the  moment  he 


perceives  me.  he  stretches  out  his  hand  in  .-i  ipilet 
liieii'lU'  III. inner,  to  sli.ike  h.iiidswith  me.  It  w.is 
the  Duke  of  l)e\onshire.  'I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  seen  \'ou  heri' ;  I  intended  (■ailing  on  \ou 
in  an  hour  or  t\vo,'s.iel  lie.  'I  know  jour  resi- 
dence and  your  habits. '  We  chatted  good-hu- 
morcdiv  togethei^  for  suiiic  time.  I  acconip.'inied 
him  to  his  hotel,  and  he  subseipiently  paid  mo 
the  visit  he  had  announced.  'I  am  still  greatly 
in  your  debt,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave,  'and  up 
to  the  present  time  have  fi-iund  no  opportunity  nf 
taking  my  revenge.'  With  these  words,  he  liand- 
efl  me  an  e.xtremelv  valuable  snuff  box.  It  was 
most  assurcdiv  fir  less  the  eostli?iess  of  the  pres- 
ent, than  the  uncommon  attention  on  the  [lart  of 
the  donor,  which  atVorded  me  great  pleasure.  To 
pay  a  supposed  debt,  and  in  such  a  way,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  !  and  it  was  not  he  who 
was  under  an  obligation  to  me,  but  I  to  liim." 

'■That  depends  upon  how  you  look  upon  the 
matter,"  said  I. 

"At  any  rale,  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  was 
that  ol  .1  noblcniaii.  in  the  be-t  .■icccptation  of  the 
word.  liiii  it  is  t.iteil  til  it  we  shall  not  chat  un- 
interrupted today  ;  yonder  comes  an  elegant 
piiinistf  n}mp(}sili  iir,  who  has  certainly  got  his  eye 
upon    \ou." 

■•I  only  trust  that  he  does  not  wish  to  play  me 
a  /''iiihi^iii  on  motives  from  my  own  operas."  said 
Rossini,  "for  nothin:.'  in  the  world  wearies  me  .so 
much  as  jingling  of  this  description  ;  added  to 
which,  you  are,  expected  to  expn'ss  your  thanks, 
at  the  conclusion,  tiir  the.  honor  done  you." 

The  storm  th;it  threatened  the  maestro  passed 
quietly  bv.  It  was,  however,  the  last  evening  he 
spent  at  Trouville.  On  the  fiillowing  morning 
he  left  the  place.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  car- 
riaiic  and  although  I  was  to  see  him  again  in  a 
fi:w  days  in  I'aris.  my  heart  felt  moved,  as  he 
drove  off. 

•'I  expei't  \^ou  on  I-'ridav  to  dinner,  fiira  yitr- 
dhinuilo"  he  called  out  to  me. 

"I'Viday  and  every  other  day,"  exclaimed 
Madame  Rossini. 

I  returneil  home,  with  half-mel.incholy,  half- 
a'jrecablc  feelings  of  having  spent  om-  or  two 
weeks  that  for  me  were  memorable  ones.  May 
the  reader  of  these  pages  of  reminiscences — far 
too  fra^mentary.  as  I  now  perceive  at  their  eon- 
elusion — obtain  from  them  soim^  slight  notion  of 
one  of  tlu^  most  genial  and  amiable  men  of  the 
present  century,  one  who,  besides  all  his  other 
preiiminent  qualities,  possesses  the  highly  lauda- 
ble virtue  of  being  extremely  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  author  of  these  pages. 


The  Stabat  Mater  of  Various  Masters. 

Ainoiii:  ttie  inniinu-rai'Io  crowd  of  iniisiciaiis,  wlio, 
from  the  iml  of  the  liltciuh  century  down  lo  the 
pn'scni  (lay,  have  tried  tliiar  liilcnts  on  this  son^  of 
piiiii.  seven  have  pioiluccil  w^irks  which  have  achiev- 
ed ccleliriiy.  These  <„'reat  artists  nrc  Josquin  I)epr(:<, 
P:ilesiriiia,  Pei'eo!ese,  the  Miiripiis  of  Li^mvillo 
(Prince  lie  Conca),  Haydn.  P.occlierini,  and  liossini. 
Tliere  is  nothin-;  nion;  intere-^tiiii;  than  to  coinjiare 
these  works,  so  ililfcrent  in  chiiracter,  in  form,  and  in 
the  means  by  wliich  they  produce  their  effects;  hut,  if 
we  se|iariile  each  one  lioin  its  own  epoch,  if  we  do 
not  tliiirouirhlv  inihihe  the  sentiments  which  insjiired 
the  coiupost-r,  luid  if  we  enterlaineii  fixed  opinions 
a:i:iinst  the  tendencies  of  one  school  or  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  impartial  jtidginent  on  the  suti- 
ject.  If,  however,  our  mind  is  eclectic,  if  it  makes 
allownuce  for  the  iiifiiienco  of  circumstances,  and  for 
the  aim  the  artist  had  in  view,  we  shall  have  a  well- 
fcmnded  opinion  of  the  value  of  each  work,  and  our 
jiidement  will  he  imp  rtial,  for  eclecticism  is  enlight- 
ened iinp.irtiality. 

IJeiioIii  me,  tlion,  fice  to  face  w-ith  the  Stuhut  of 
.Tosquin  Depie-,  who  ruled  tlie  nrt  of  his  own  time. 
Church  music  was  then  written  for  voices  nione,  with- 
out any  accompiinimciit,  even  of  the  organ.  The 
an  of  writing  had  just  cmerired  Irom  its  swaddling 
elntiies,  niul  iiarmony  was  liniitcd  to  a  single  conso- 
nant chord.  For  Josipiin,  the  Sliihnl  was  a  sequence, 
a  praver  ;  his  mission  was  simply  to  impart  to  this 
jirayer  a  calm  and  devout  character.  The  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  and  the  (;rief  of  Mary,  have  nothinc  re- 
lating to  human  sentiments  :  it  is  the  mystcrv  of  the 
lieilcmption  in  process  of  aeconiplisliment.  The  ar- 
tist did  not  see,  therefore,  in  the  work  he  had  to  pro- 
duce, ausht  more  than  an  act  of  cahn  devotion,  and 
for  this  he    possessed    what   he   rciiuircd  :  the   pure 
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sniiikU  of  the  lnuiiitii  viiici'  mikI  cnnsoninit  liiiniiony. 
Tliti  i'i)ni|K)sitioii  is  wi-iliiMi  for  (ivo  voices  on  ih-'  mi 
ciiMit  Ivomaii  cliiuit  oi'iJu^  sixili  tono  (  K  m:ijorl-  "ti"' 
oC  ihft  voices  sin^s  uiiiiitciruptiMl  plain  chmit,  in  loii;^ 
sii-raincfl  nolfs,  niifl,  upon  this  theiiif,  llie  rorniiinin^ 
four  voices  join  in  siu^ii  swtM't  liarniony,  in  soinrtliiiiK 
(Ii-;pU»yinj;  >^ii'*ii  inlclli^'i-nt  treatment,  of  i-ntrifs,  rests, 
iniitiilions,  anil  tlio  opposite  rliaraeler  ilistingnisliintr 
lli(!  (iiU'en-nt  classes  of"  voien,  that,  if  we,  hear  in  mitul 
till',  considerations  stated  above,  the  work  U  really 
lieaufitiil  and  worthv  the  attention  of  every  eilneateil 
and  impartial  musician. 

Three  quarters  of  a  centnrv  elapsed  from  tlic  mo- 
incur  that.  J(is(piin  wrott-.  his  Sfahaf  Miitrr  to  the  pe- 
riod which  saw  Palestrina  produce  his.  The  order 
of  ideas  presiding  over  musical  compositions  was 
still  [he  same,  hut.  art  had  improved  in  form,  and 
l*alestrina  broni,dit  to  it  the  ]iower  of  his  individual- 
ity. The  composer  already  aimed  at  produeinc  ef 
feet,  hy  the  means,  still  limited,  at  his  disposal. 
Pale-;trina'.s  Slnhnt  Mafcr  is  for  eij^'ht  voices  in  two 
choruses.  The  latter,  alternately  separate  and  cnni- 
hincd,  produce  some  striking?  eflTects.  In  tliis  sublime 
composition  we  perceive  most  plainly  tiiat  the  com 
poser  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  words  of  St.  Mat- 
th'w  :  **Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness 
all  over  the  land  unto  the  ninth  liour.  .  .  .  And 
behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple  "ivas  rent  in  twain,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom;  and  the  earth  did  qnnke.  and 
the  rocks  were  rent."  It  is  a  sentiment  of  terror  which 
rel<;ns  in  the  work  of  the  Papal  chapelmaster.  The 
tinee  perfect  major  chords  with  wliich  the  first  chorus 
commences  ou  the  words  "Stahat  Mater."  and  to 
which  the  second  sini^s  the  words  "Juxta  Crucem," 
are  somethinj:^  horrilde.  somethino;  barbarous,  wliich 
wounds  our  musical  feeling  by  the  false  rclatious  that 
their  succession  engenders.  It  is  somtthinc;  out  of 
Palestrina's  habitual  style,  always  so  pure  in  its  har- 
mi>ny.  But  Pale?triria  reqiiire{l  an  accent  of  horror, 
and,  as  he  did  not  have  at  his  disposal  dissonant  nat- 
ural harmony,  unknown  during  his  life,  it  was  onlv 
by  violating  the  laws  of  tonality  that  he  could  obtain 
that  accent.  The  sombre  grief  lie  wishes  to  express 
seizes  the  soul  at  the  combination  of  the  two  choruses 
on  the  words,  "0  quam  tristis  et  afllicta  Fuit  ilia 
bcnedicta  Mater  Vnigeniti !"  It  predominates  up  to 
tfie  end  of  the  work,  and  leaves  no  doul>t  as  to  the 
feelinp:  hy  which  the  artist  was  moved  when  writing 
the  latter. 

Between  Palestrina  and  Pergolese  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears  ;  art  was  trans- 
formed ;  a  new  system  of  tonality  had  arisen  to  fur- 
nisli  accents  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  instrumental 
coloring  liad  combined  with  voii-es  to  form  a  complex 
whole.  Such  were  t!ie  elements  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Neapolitan  composer.  Feeble  as  regarded 
his  physical  constitution,  bis  soul  alone  possessed 
energy  ;  hut  powerful  combinations  were  repugnant 
to  it  ;  it  took  pleasure  in  works  of  small  dimensions 
only.  He  has  accents  to  e\-pre-;s  tenderness,  but  not 
to  express  force.  Mis  Sfabu/  Mater  is,  consequentlv, 
not  a  grandly  developed  compo'-ition  ;  we  do  not  find 
the  powerful  effect  of  choruses  employed  in  it  ;  a  so- 
prano and  a  contralto  constitute  all  tlie  vocal  por- 
tion, while  the  orchestra  consists  of  only  two  violin 
parrs,  a  tenor  and  a  bass,  with  tlie  or^an.  Thew^ork 
is  not  always  equal ;  two  numbers  are  weak  in  their 
eoriception  ;  but  what  touching  sadness  there  is  in 
the  others!  It  seems  as  thouizh  Mary's  tears  had 
f  I  lieu  on  Perirolese's  heart.  ^V'hen  executed  hv  first- 
class  artists  (for  such  are  necessary)  the  Sfobaf  of 
Pergolese  has  always  moved  an  audience  ;  its  celeb- 
rity eclipsed  that  of  the  other  compositions  of  the 
same  kind,  and  tliere  is  no  doni)t  that  this  celebrity 
was  well  deserved.  The  work  has  lost  none  of  its 
value  for  the  cormoisseur  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
pariienlar  epoch. 

AIihouL'h  Haydn's  talent  does  not  shine  to  such 
advantage  in  his  ebiirch  mn«ic  as  in  his  instrumental 
nuisic,  be  was  happily  inspired  in  his  Sfdhat  Matrr. 
The  nobleness  of  character  which,  as  a  rule,  predom- 
inates in  his  ideas,  is  associated  in  this  production 
with  the  tinge  of  melancholy  cast  over  it.  Havdn 
appears  to  have  felt  that  the  grief  experienced  hy  the 
tnotherof  the  Savior  was  no  human  grief.  We  per- 
ceive, at  the  bottom  of  tliis  sentiment,  the  resignation 
lielniioing  to  entire  eonfidenee  in  the  fruits  of  the  sae- 
ritice  nhieb  is  being  Jiecomplished.  This  fine  com- 
onsirion  does  not  enjoy  its  due  share  of  popularity  in 
the  world  of  music  ;  a  few  formuhe  of  the  tiinc  alone 
di^t^g^re  it. 

The  least  known  of  all  the  Stahats  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Ligniville,  an 
amateur  whose  genius  was  not  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Marcello,  but  who,  having  died  young,  did  not  pro 
duc;^  much.  His  Slahat,  a  charming  "Salve,  Begi- 
na."  and  a  "Dixit  Dominus,"  for  four  voices  and  or- 
cliestra,  are  all  I  know  of  his.  Looking  at  his  sub- 
ject from  a  point  of  view  very  different  to  that  of  the 
other  composers  I  have  named,  tlie  Marquis  de  Lig- 


niville did  not  endeavor  to  portray  .sentmicnts  aI)ovc 
iiuman  nature,  nor  to  strike  terror  into  his  audience. 
What  he  wanted  to  ex|)rcss  was  the  mystic  tenderness 
for  God  expiring  on  the  cross,  and  we  must  confess 
that  he  has  succeeded  admiraldy.  Three  voices, 
sometimes  all  similar,  as  in  the  (irst  verse,  sunt.^  hy 
three  soprani,  and  as  in  *'Qu;e  moL'rebat  ct  dolebat," 
for  three  contralii,  and  soniotimes  tnixed,  for  sopra- 
no, tenor,  and  bass,  or  for  soprano,  contralto,  and 
bass,  as  in  the  other  verses,  three  voieo-*.  I  say.  with- 
out accompaniment  of  any  kind,  are  suihcienr  for  the 
author  of  this  interesting^  composition  to  f)roduce  the 
most  toueldng  im)uessions.  The  Marquis  de  Ligni- 
ville considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  all  his 
numbers  the  form  of  canons,  Imt  these  combinations 
are  merely  accessories,  which  in  no  way  injure  the 
expression  of  scntimrnt. 

Boceherini  looked  at  his  subject  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  Marquis,  in  his  work,  hut  with 
more  powerful  resources  for  the  production  of  eflfect, 
as  his  thice  voices  are  accompanied  by  an  orcbestia. 
The  ingenious  abundance  of  h.ippy  iileas  which  is 
conspicuous  in  all  the  other  works  of  this  great  mu- 
sician is  found  also  in  the  work  under  consideration  ; 
but  lie  has  infused  into  it  more  melancholy,  and  even 
more  force  in  certain  verses,  as,  for  instance,  in  "Cu- 
jus  animam  gementem."  Though  known  only  to 
the  erudite  in  mu'-^ie,  and,  perhaps,  never  performed, 
this  composition  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  geniuses  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Uossini,  wrote  a  Stahat  \  he  made  of 
it  a  drama,  under  the  form  of  an  oratorio  or  sacred 
cantata.  In  taking  tins  course,  the  illustrions  master 
yielded  to  the  proclivities  of  bis  genius.  To  appre- 
ciate properly  the  value  of  his  woik,  we  must  look  at 
it  from  his  point  of  view,  and  not  see  in  it  music  des- 
tined for  the  ehureh,  at  least  as  regards  certain  verses, 
for  otherwise  we  should  run  the  chance  of  forming  a 
very  erroneous  judgment  of  it.  The  originality  of 
thought  and  form,  the  happy  employment  of  the 
riches  of  harmony,  and  of  the  combinations  of  voices 
and  instruments,  such  are  the  things  we  ought  to  con- 
sider in  this  fine  work  ;  we  must,  more  especially, 
take  care  not  to  make  any  comparisons  between  it 
and  works  conceived  with  a  totally  different  ohject. 
Regarded,  therefore,  (or  itself,  this  fine  composition 
contains  matter  for  unrestricted  praise  in  the  intro- 
duction ("vStabat  Mater")  ;  in  the  tenor  air  "Cujas 
animam  gementem")  ;  in  the  quartet  ("vSancta  !\Ta- 
ter")  ;  and  in  the  air  with  chorus.  Bossini's  Stahat. 
Mater  has  already  withstood  the  ordeal  of  time  and 
criticism  ;  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  justly  classed 
among  his  finest  works.  Fetis,  Sen. 


Pitch. 

(From  the  London  .Musical  World). 

"Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !" 
!\Ii-.  Suns  Beeves  sent  a  letter  to  the  Atlieruxmn, 
briefly  srating  his  resolve  not  to  sing  for  the  Sacred 
Unrmonie  Society  while  the  present  high  pitcli  is 
maintained,  and — presto  ! — the  whole  musical  world 
was  in  a  blaze.  Not  only  musieal  men  and  musical 
journals,  hut  even  the  grave  editors  of  ponderous 
dailies  have  been  affected,  and  have  discoursed  learn- 
edly of  "vibrations"  and  the  "diapason."  As  the 
iliscussion  promises  to  wax  hotter  and  hotter,  we  pur- 
pose telling  our  readers,  in  words  f^'W  and  plain,  what 
it  is  all  aliout. 

First,  we  must  etate  that  the  agitation  has  for  its 
object  the  lowering  of  our  present  diapason — that  is 
to  say,  it  wants  any  given  note — A,  for  exftmple — 
made  fliitter.  the  whole  scale,  of  course,  being  de- 
pressed in  proportion.  The  reduction  claimed  ap- 
peios  not  ro  exceed  a  semi-lone.  Here  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  witluH  the  last  century  the  pirch  in 
common  use  has  srrown  shar)")er  and  sharper.  There 
is  no  disputing  this,  because  half  a  dozen  independent 
proofs  are  ready  to  hand — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
testimony  of  old  instruments,  and — which  is  hardly 
less  conclnsive — of  old  scores  ;  the  observation  of  nu- 
merous witnesses  in  various  parts  of  Furope  ;  and, 
most  convincini;  of  all.  the  report  of  a  French  Impe- 
rial commission,  nnmbering  among  its  members  Bos- 
sini,  Auber  and  Meverbeer,  which  investigated  tlie 
whole  matter  some  ten  years  ago.  It  must  be  grant- 
ed that  we  have  here  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  reform  sought,  and  those  who  advocate  that  re- 
form are  not  slow  to  urge  it.  The  diapason  wdiich 
satisfied  the  trreat  masters  of  music,  which  contented 
Bach,  Ilamlel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  may.  we  are 
t  lid.  be  safelv  adopted  once  more.  As  ro  the  reason 
why  the  pitch  has  been  thu'!  raided  various  st.Uements 
are  made,  ami  it  is  important  that  the,  truth  should 
be  ascertained.  In  a  letter  published  during  last 
week  by  Mr  JManns,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  can^e 
is  a-signed  which  by  no  means  satisfies  us.  JTr 
Manns  traces  the  evil  to  certain  natural  laws,  notaiily 
to  the  efl^'ect  produced  upon  stringed  instruments  by 


the  heated  air  of  concert  rooms.  Wc  shall  not  enter 
minutely  into  bis  argument,  l)ecause  there  a])pears  lo 
us  a  fatjil  objection  on  the  very  threshold.  The 
cau'^cs  lie  points  out  have  been,  are  now.  and  always 
will  be,  in  operation,  and  we  are,  therefore,  driven  to 
the  cofK  lusion,  in  no  way  sup-ported  by  tcstimoay, 
that  the  pitch  has  l)cen  always  rising,  that  it  must  in- 
evitably rise,  and  that  the  operation  of  setting  back 
will  be  periodical.  We  prefer  lo  Mr.  Manns' conjec- 
ture the  ojiiuion  of  the  French  commission  as  embod- 
ied in  its  n'pf)rt.  Af'er  an  elaborate  inquiry,  the 
eminent  men  already  named  ac(]uitreil  both  compos- 
ers and  siuirers  of  anv  coaiplicitv  in  pitch  elevation 
fabout  tlie  laws  of  nature  they  said  nothintr).  hut 
charged  the  matter  disiineily  npon  the  makers  and 
players  of  instruments,  to  whom  the  brilliancy  re- 
sulting from  a  bi^b  diapason  has  been  a  most  entic- 
ing will  o'-the-wisp.  In  support  of  this  thev  men- 
tioned an  occurrence  winch  rook  place  in  Vienna 
some  years  ago.  When  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  appointed  colonel  of  an  Austrian  re^iiment  he 
ordered  a  set  of  new  instruments  fe,r  its  baud,  anrl 
the  maker,  wirh  ac  eye  lo  ellect,  raised  the  pitch  ma- 
terially. So  mueh  bril'iancy  resulted,  that  every 
other  maker  followt-d  suit.  As  a  m-itrer  of  course, 
the  orchestral  strings  '»ere  compeUcd  to  put  them- 
selve^i  in  airrecment-  Here  we  have  a  distinct,  intel- 
ligible, and  snfiicient  reason  for  the  evil  sought  to  be 
removed — brilliancy  has  done  it  all. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — ouijht  the  pitch 
to  be  lowered?  The  lialaine  of  testimony  is  im- 
mensely in  favor  of  an  affirmative  reply.  The  French 
commission  was  empharic  on  the  point.  The  most 
eminent  musical  authorities  of  Europe  are  agreed 
about  it,  and  the  vast  majority  of  vocalists  are  pre- 
pared to  welcome  a  cl  ani^e  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  be  offered  rhem  We  shall  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  de-^irability  of  a  lower  pitch  is 
proved  and  admitfed.  Here  we  come  face  to  face 
with  another  question — What  shall  the  reduction  be? 
The  answer  to  this  i.s  not  so  olivious,  and  already  it 
has  caused  a  split  in  the  reformers'  camp.  On  the 
one  hand  arc  tlinsp  who  sav  "Let  us  adopt  the  nor- 
mal diapason  of  Frnnee.  The  reduction — very  near- 
ly a  semitone — i^  sufficient,  and  by  laakinn:  uo  more 
and  no  less  we  e8tabli^h  uniformity  with  what  will 
yeiy  soon  be  tlie  common  diapason  of  the  European 
Continent."  In  opposition  to  this  there  are  others 
who  tell  US  :  "An  adoption  of  the  French  pitch  is 
next  to  impracticable,  ber^ause  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pen.se  it  would  entail.  New  wind  instruments  would 
be  imperative,  organs  would  have  to  be  retuncd  at  a 
very  large  cost,  and  all  for  what  ?— uniformity  with 
the  Continent,  rhe  difference  between  half-a-tone  re- 
duction which  we  pro]iose  and  the  French  pitch  be- 
ing scarcely  appreclatde.  Our  plan,  on  the  contrary, 
is  easy  and  inexnensive."  In  what  the  easiness  and 
economy  of  a  halftone  reduction  couH-ts  yiw  Manns 
has  shown  by  means  of  the  letter  referred  to  above. 
We  give  his  own  words: — Tn  the  event  of  a  full 
halftone  bcini:  adopted,  the  CN])ense  to  musicians, 
musical  coeielirs,  military  bands,  organ-builders, 
wood  ami  brass  instrnment  mnkers,  would  be  reduc- 
ed to  its  minimum,  because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  exisrinir  instruments  could  be  utilized, 
ami  the  maierial  already  sbai»ed  or  finishcfl  off  for 
instruments  bein£:  made  could  be  altered  without  im- 
portant loss  or  trouble  "  A  sirikmg  ilUisrratiou  of 
thefaciliiv  thus  indieat'^d  fand  fully  explained  in 
other  portions  of  Mr.  Manns'  letter)  was  su;tpbed  by 
the  National  Choral  Society's  ])erformanee  on  Wi  d- 
nesday  last.  At  shor^  notirp,  and  without  mucii 
trouble  or  expense,  the  Crmlion  was  t.'i^'f  n  at  a  pitch 
half  a  tone  lower  than  n«nal.  The  stringed  instru- 
ments were,  of  course,  e.isilv  managed,  a  little  con- 
trivance adaptcfl  the  wind  to  the  new  diapaso",  nml, 
as  the  pipes  of  rhe  <^)rgan  conld  not  be  sh'fted  fir  one 
performance,  the  part  for  that  iuxtrumenl  was  trans- 
posed. What  was  done  oti  this  occasion  can  be  done 
at  anv  other  time,  and  the  advanta^jo  sought  is  ob- 
tained with  one  minimum  of  trouhle.  T!ie  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  inro  one  of  expediency.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  other  tbmcrs  heintr  equal,  we 
should  prefer  to  see  the  French  pitch  adopted.  Uni- 
formity on  such  a  matter  is  desiralde  for  many  and 
obvious  reasons.  Besides,  although  the  difference 
between  the  (^/V//)''/,s-o.v  J'orw//  and  a  halftone  reduc- 
tion is  yery  sniall,  still  there  is  adifi^erence,  and  that, 
probably,  on  the  right  side,  there  being  a  question 
whether  the  half  tone  is  not  too  threat  a  drop.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  French 
pitch  is  so  expensive  n  thing  a-^  to  be  next  to  unat- 
tainable, we  shall  bo  re-idy  to  help  on  the  reduction 
advocated  hy  !\Ir.  !Manns  as  far  as  in  us  lies.  One 
or  the  other  course,  it  is  clear,  must  be  adopted,  a?;d. 
the  difference  being  slight,  wisdom  suggests  that 
which  is  less  inconvenient. 

A  irood  deal  has  been   said  about    the  effect   of  a 
lowered   diapason    upon  performances.     This,   al.-o, 
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was  tested  on  Wednesday  night  by  .Air.  JIarlin's  so- 
ciety, and  we  must  candidly  own  tliat  at  llie  outset 
our  ini|iressinii  was  decidedly  unfaroralde.  Tlie 
music  seemed  dull  and  Hat  to  an  unexpected  dei^ree. 
But  as  the  ear  got  accustomed  to  the  depression  llus 
result  passed  olt',  and  lietbre  the  close  we  were  inclin- 
eil  to  re>:arii  the  experiment  as  a  success.  Certain  of 
the  wind  insirnmenls— trumpets  and  horns,  for  ex- 
ample— came  out  with  unwonted  power,  the  choruses 
gained  in  soliility  and  lost  much  of  the  painful 
screaming  ohservahle  on  former  occasions,  and  the 
principal  singers  were  able  to  give  their  high  notes 
with  an  ease  pleasant  to  witness.  So  far  the  trial 
was  satisfactory,  but  as  tnore  data  will  come  to  hand 
a  final  decision  is  unadvisahle  at  present.  Our  hope 
is  that  musical  people  will  work  together  in  the  mat- 
ter as  fir  as  possihle,  and  evenfuallv  come  to  some 
general  understanding,  otherwise  the  present  move- 
ment will  result  in  a  general  mndclle,  every  concert- 
giver  having  his  own  pitch,  pinning  his  faith  to,  and 
guiding  his  practice  by  a  certain  niunbertif  ^■itlrations 
in  which  nobody  else  believes. 

TlIAIlDEUS    Kc'.G. 


[From  Once  a  Week]. 

Christmas  Music. 

Oon'memorative  works  of  art  rarely  a''(|uii  e  lasting 
repute.  This  remark  applies  to  works  on  ]ioetry, 
painting  and  music  alike.  Drydcu  says  somewhere 
in  one  of  his  dedicatiotis,  the  servile  character  of 
wdiich  is  so  unworthy  of  bis  genius,  that  "the  priests 
of  Apollo  have  not  inspiration  when  they  |)lease,  but 
must  wait  until  the  god  lomes  rushing  on  them  and 
invades  them  with  a  fury  which  thoy  are  not  aide  to 
resist;" — in  which  modest  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
he  accounts  f(U'  the  inferiority  o(  poems  written  to 
order.  And  so  with  paintings.  No  coronation  pic- 
ture— battle-piece — harilly  any  representation  on 
canvas  of  an  historical  incident,  painted  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  possesses  that  worth  wbicli  belongs 
to  a  pictorial  illu>iralion  of  the  same  subj^'ct  in  which 
the  ineniory,  anrl,  consei|uemly,  the  imagination,  of 
the  artist  are  of  necessity  hrouglit  into  play.  If  it  be 
thus  with  comrnemoralive  poetry  and  painting,  mu- 
sic made  to  order  is  still  more  transient  in  its  popu- 
larity than  either.  Of  all  the  national  anthems  ever 
couiposcil  there  aic  but  two— "Cod  Save  the  (Jiiccn" 
and  "Goit  erhiilt  ilcn  Kaiser" — which  still  fuliil  the 
oliject  for  which  they  wore  originally  imended.  Oth- 
ers owe  their  celebrity  lo  accident,  and  are  constant- 
ly in  Jeopardy  of  being  superseded.  Incidcnial  mu- 
sic of  .all  kinds,  triumphal  marches,  songs,  eltoruses, 
and  overtures,  composed  for  sjieeial  occasions,  are 
neglected  and  forgotten  a<  soon  as  they  have  served 
their  turn. 

Sucli,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  certain  music, 
by  chtiuce,  ha,s  become  identilied  with  certain  rceurr- 
ring  events.  Carols,  for  instance,  arc  associated  with 
Christmas,  alibough  they  are  ei|ually  appropriate  to 
many  other  festivals  of  the  church.'  They  seem  to 
have  a  <'iiarined  existence,  and  some  magic  iissocia- 
tion  with  llio  anniversary  of  the  Xativitv,  Their  use 
at  ICa^Ier  and  Whitsuntide  has  been  "discontinued, 
ui.iil  tic-  vv(Trd  carol  is,  at  last,  almost  inseparable 
from  the  time  of  year  at  which  these  tunes  are  now 
sung. 

According  to  Dr.  liimbaiilt,  "the  practice  of  caiol- 
siiiging  isof  gi-eat  auii.|uity,  and  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  lime  of  the  early  (Miristiaus. "  The  custom  is 
referred  lo  both  by  St.'  I'aiil  ami  St.  James  ;  ami 
I'liuy  the  younger,  in  bis  letter  to  Trajan,  respecting 
the  (Jbristians,  a.  ii.  1117.  says  :  "Thev  were  wont  to 
meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  to  Christ  as 
to  (iod  "  The  term  carol,  continues  Dr.  Uimhault, 
appears  originally  lo  have  signified  songs  intermin- 
gled with  ilaueing,or  a  sort  of  divertissement, and  it  is 
used  in  |liat  sense  in  "Le  Roman  del  la  liose."  and 
by  Chanc(a-  and  other  old  writers.  It  was  afterwards 
applied  to  festive  songs,  and  these  became  prevalent 
daring  Christmis  :  it  h.is,  for  a  long  time  past,  des- 
ignated (ihongh  not  exelusively)  those  sung  during 
that  feast.  Then  again,  the  liielody  known  as  the 
"Christmas  Hymn,"  although  of  f  ireign  origin,  is  so 
identified  witli  the  Protestant  cbureli  service  of  the 
Iiartieular  day,  tliat  its  omission  is  most  unusual  and 
c^ui.ses  serioas  disappointment.  Xo  mote  impressive 
ellectcan  be  made  by  sweet  sounds  than  is  produced 
l)y  this  pure  and  simple  melody,  elevating  as  it  does 
the  thoughts  of  all  listeners,  aiid  recalling  by  its  as- 
soeiations  with  home,  the  cireuinstances  of  tiie  past. 

But  music  written  exelusively  for  the  festive  sea- 
son affords  no  exception  to  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  music  comjiosed  for  special  occasions. 
CliristiTias  music  of  any  importance  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  scarce.  I  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to 
carols  and  hymns,  which  arc  ]dentil'ul.  liv  Christ- 
mas music  1  mean  sucii  musical  compositions  as  cor- 


rosponil  in  importance  to  Correggio's  "Night,"  Ra- 
phael's "Holy  Family,"  and  other  celebrated  paint- 
ings. Musical  works  of  that  standard  of  excellence 
having  reference  to  the  Nativity  are  rare. 

Handel's  "Messiah"  stands  first  on  the  list;  al- 
though not  composed  expressly  as  such,  it  is  Christ- 
mas music  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  well 
known  that  any  description  of  it  here  would  he  fptite 
sn|ieiHnous.  'i'bere  is,  however,  a  circumstance  con- 
nected wiili  the  incidental  pastoral  svmphony,  that  is 
w(n-tb  notice.  It.  has  been  iicciuently  asserted  that 
Handel  was  indebted  for  the  subject  of  this  move- 
ment to  older  writers,  and  manv  sources  from  wdiich 
it  originated  have  been  mentioned.  "But,  singular- 
ly enough,"  says  an  authority  in  antiquarian  matters, 
"all  those  who  have  examined  the  original  MS.  of 
the  ".Messiah"  have  overlookeil  the  verv  point  which 
ih;cides  the  question."  Over  the  fiastoitil  svmpkony, 
Handel  himself  has  written  the  word  "I?if,"  an  ab- 
breviation of  PilTerari  fpipers),  which  at  onco  ex- 
plains its  origin.  During  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
and  of  the  New  Year  at  Kome,  the  Piflerari  or  Cala- 
brlan  jicasants  peitVu-m  a  kind  of  neeidi'-ant  t^il-rim- 
age  to  the  |)rincij)al  shrines  of  the  ICiernal  Citv,  lie- 
fore  wdiich  thev  chant  llieir  traditional  hvmnsor  mel- 
odies, wdiich,  having  descended  unaltered  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  arc,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Itomnns 
themselves,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  I^omulus — if,  in- 
deed, they  he  not  deidved  from  a  still  earlier  period. 
This  simple  melody,  wbiidi  is  noted  in  a  MS.  collec- 
tion of  ancient  luinns  in  lO'iO,  was  lu'obably  thus 
listened  to  by  Handel  wdien  he  was  at  Kome  in  17(11), 
and  aftei'wards  fashioned  into  the  pastoral  svmtdionv. 

Next  comes  a  Christmas  oratorio  bv  .Sidiastian 
Riich,  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  old  con- 
trapuntist. It  is  a  s.acrod  lyric  drama  in  six  parts  or 
acts.  Each  ])art  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  forms 
an  essential  portion  of  tlie  wdiole.  The  text,  taken 
from  St.  Luke  ii.,  1  to  21,  ami  .St.  Alalthew  ii.,  I  to 
12,  has  been  freely  handled  by  tha  German  poet. 
Although  unipiestionably  that  wdiicb  has  been  desig- 
nated intellectual  music,  the  cxpres-ion  of  joy  and 
gladness  is  unmistakcable  throughout  the  work, 
wddch,  however,  contains  less  fugue  writing  than 
might  he  exjiected  from  a  master  whose  sjiecialtv  was 
that  abstruse  branch  of  the  art. 

No  fewer  than  eleven  pieces  out  of  the  sixty-four, 
of  which  tlic  Christinas  oratorio  consists,  were  trans- 
ferred by  n.icli  from  other  compositions  of  his  own — 
an  example  followed  by  Handel  some  eight  vears  la- 
ter, when  writing  the  "Messiali."  The  difTercnt  parts 
of  the  oratorio  are  intended  for  performance  on  cer- 
tain days  during  Christmas  time.  The  work  itself  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fate  of  occasional  music, 
being  rarely  heard  in  its  native  land,  and  nearly  un- 
known elsewliere.  One  or  two  of  the  detached  pieces 
are  sninetiinos  prrformed  in  the  German  cluirches, 
especially  the  chorale  ; 

r.ricti  an.  osch'lnes  Morjrenitoht. 

The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Berlin, 
wdiere  it  lies  like  some  sculptured  block  of  granite, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  tlie  genius  of  him  who  shaped  it.  It  boars  a. 
superscription  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  : — 

Or.ATOi!lt;N[ 

Teiii|i'>re  N:\tivif;itis  Cliristi.     Foria  T. 
.T:incti/,ct,  Frotiloctiet,  Aufi>^ci^^'^. 
A -1  roei.  .S  tromlie,  t-Tuiluiri,  2  tr.iv(jr.«,  2  Iiautf).,  2  violini, 
viol.i  0  coiitinun,  ifl 

.Toh  :  Sub  :  Ilnoli . 

to  Hdii<di  a  not?  is  added  by  C.  I'h.  K.  Bach,  to  the 
ed'tict  that  the  work  was  composed  in  17.'!.f,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  musician's  age.  The  oratorio  has, 
wdthin  the  hist  few  years,  been  piiblisheil  by  the  Bach 
Society  of  Herlin  in  full  score,  and  in  a  form  similar 
to  the  piibl'caiions  of  the  London    Handel  Society. 

A  sacred  cantata  of  recent  date,  having  for  its  sub- 
ject the  incidents  cd' the  Xativitv,  is  "L'Enfance  du 
Christ,"  by  Hector  Berlio:^,  a  strict  classic  in  his 
way.  whose  music  has  not  yet  been  universally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  admired  enthusiasticallv  bv  ^  devout 
few  :  but  to  others  the  absence  of  melodic  rhythm, 
and  general  uncomfortable  character  of  the  music  fif 
such  a  word  can  be  applied  ajstheiically),  do  not 
atone  for  the  great  resources  of  the  composer  as  a 
m:isterof  the  art  of  instrumentation. 

There  is  no  musician  more  capable  of  arranging 
the  woi'ks  of  otiicrs  for  the  orchestra — no  more  able 
critic — than  Hector  I5crIio7, ;  but  as  a  composer,  bis 
time  for  being  apjireciated  in-  those  wdio  love  pure 
and  passionate  music  has  either  not  yet  come,  or  is 
already  past.  The  cantata  "L'Enfance  du  Christ," 
is  called  a  sacred  Irilogv,  being  divided  into  three 
parts,  ['art  I.  ICing  Herod's  Dream.  I'art  II.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt.  "  Fart  lit.  The  Coming  to  Sais. 
It  contains  solos  and  concerted  pieces  for  sojirano, 
tenors,  basses,  and  baritone.  The  night  march,  with 
which  the  first  part  commences  is  impressive  :  but 
Herod's  Song  [midnnis  misfcrio^o]  vague,  and  cither 


so  profouiul  or  so  meaningless  as  to  be  bevond  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  mind  to  understand,  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  whole  work. 
To  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  sister  art.  the  out- 
lines of  the  music  lack  ]n-ecision,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  conseqaently  bewildering  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  text  of  the  sacred  trilogv  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mr.  Chorley,  whose  English  ver- 
sion is  called  "The  Holy  Family.''  Considering  its 
subject,  and  the  reputation  of  the  composer  for  classic 
severity,  some  of  the  stage  directions  for  performance 
are,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Thus,  in  scene 
the  sixth,  the  Chorus  of  Angels  is  directed  to  be  sung 
"in  a  room  near  the  orchestra,  the  door  of  wdiich 
should  be  left  open  ;"  and  further  on,  "ihe  door  of 
the  room  is  to  be  closed."  Then,  It  Is  said,  "if  the 
work  is  executed  in  a  theatre,  the  chorus  shouhl  be 
placc'l  so  as  to  have  a  curtain  befire  them.  This 
should  be  let  down  to  the  level  of  their  liea  Is  at  the 
beginning  of  this  finale,  in  order  that,  by  letting  it 
fall  eompletelv,  the  sound  may  he  softened.  Further, 
for  the  due  effect  of  the  last  five  bars,  the  chorus 
should  turn  lound,  and  sing  them  frmn  not  lo  the  tmb- 
lic,  to  produce  the  utmost  pianissimo  po>sI!)le."  That 
such  stage  directions  as  these  should  be  deemed  nec- 
essary by  a  (tomposer,  shows,  at  least,  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  bis  work.  They  are  puerile  in  the  extreme, 
and  assuredly  ineonslstent  with  llie  great  literarv  and 
artistic  reputation  Hector  Berlioz  so  deservedly  en- 
joys. 

Amongst  the  English  musicians  who  have  compos- 
ed anthems  and  otlier  short  |)ieces  for  Christmas  are 
I'urcell,  rear.sall,  Goss,  FJvey,  Hopkins,  Hatton  and 
others.  A  goodly  collection  of  these  occasional  com- 
positions is  contained  in  Novello's  excellent  putdica- 
tion  the  .'ifusiai!  Tim^s.  They  are  principally  set- 
tings of  words  taken  from  Holy  Writ.  Gounod  has 
[his  vear  added  to  tiieir  number.  Mis  contriiintion, 
in  the  form  of  a  chorus  and  soli  for  female  voices,  is 
a  capital  sjiecimen  of  !.is  peculiar  style  of  harmony 
and  vocal  (effects. 

Secular  Christinas  music  is  even  scarcer  than  that 
of  a  sacred  character.  The  social  festival  has  not 
been  ibosen  as  Uk  siihjeet  for  an  elaborate  mnsieal 
work,  except  by  Macfarrcn,  who,  in  his  cantata  called 
"Christmas,"  consisting  of  choruses,  songs,  and  a 
diiettino,  has  written  some  truly  English  nuisic  to 
celebrate  the  jollity  of  Merry  England  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  poem  of  the  cantata  is  by  .lolin 
Oxcnford,  and  contains  some  hearty  verse,  full  of 
healthv  thought  and  genuine  sentiment,  poetically 
expressed.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  can- 
tata is  a  chorus  in  F  minor,  the  melody  of  wdiich  is 
nn  old  carol  arranged  in  a  insist  masterly  manner. 
The  well-knowm  tune  is  sung  at  first  in  unison  bv  all 
the  voices,  and  then  in  simple  hirmony — such  har- 
mony as  many  wdio  have  treated  the  same  carol 
would  do  well  to  study.  When  the  tune  is  next  in- 
troduced it  is  instrnmentally  accompanied  in  0-1  time 
—  a  dashing  spirited  accompaniment  to  the  melody 
wdiich  goes  on  in  common  time.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elTeclive  than  the  contrast  this  afTords — a  con- 
trast and  effect  obtained  by  the  simplest  means,  and 
yet  most  splendidly  characteristic.  It  is  one  of  the 
happiest  combinations  of  the  thoughtful  musician. 
Of  the  songs,  that  for  the  bass  voice  Is  the  least  pleas- 
ing. It  I'elates  a  story  wdiieli  is  too  long,  and  of  but 
little  interest.  The  sustained  choral  harnioiilcs  are 
samewdiat  misplaced,  and  do  not  relieve  the  inotoiio- 
ny  of  the  song.  On  the  other  band  a  canzonet  fiir 
the  soprano  is  a  very  gem  of  inspirtition,  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever"  to  all  who  take  delight  in 
chaniiing  musical  phrases,  albeit  some  of  the  phrases 
may  not  be  f|uitc  original.  The  duettinn  is  quaint, 
and  mav,  wdthout  disparagement,  he  said  to  he  in  the 
style  of  OfVcnbach.  The  first  few  bars  are  just  those 
whiidi  the  sprightly  foreigner  would  have  written  to 
the  same  words.  A  jovial,  rollicking  finale,  purely 
English  in  I-s  nature,  brings  the  cantata  to  a  close. 
The  work  bears  the  indelible  staui]>  of  a  very  afde 
musician's  hand  througbont.  As  an  important  spec- 
imen of  secular  Christian  music,  it  stands  al.ine,  and 
as  combining  intrinsi"  excellence  with  the  elements 
of  nationality,  it  is  music  such  as  ju-oliably  no  other 
I  English  composer  but  Macfarrcn  could  have  jiroduc- 
ed.' 

In  this  discussion  we  have  apparently  descended 
two  ladders  of  musical  fame.  I'bicing  Handel  on  the 
topmost  rung  of  one  we  stepped  to  Bach,  and  then, 
prceipitatclv  we  fell  to  Hector  Berlioz,  from  whose 
position  to  that  of  the  sacred  anthem  writers,  the  pro- 
gression was  easy  and  agi-eeable.  On  the  other  slid- 
ing scale  we  find  Maefarren  occupying  the  most 
prominent  position,  holding  a  wreath  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  aloft,  with  no  one  near  him  to  share  the 
trophy  or  wrest  it  from  bis  grasp.  Helow,  on  the 
ground  around  our  musical  Parnassus,  Christmas 
musicians  innumerable  are  at  work,  some  in  cburch- 
1  es,  some  in  theatres,  others  in  the  streets,  nil  Irving 
i  to  turn  the  merry   season   to   some   account.     They 
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ciiro  not  wliiit  noise  thoy  make,  nor  how  appropriate 
or  otherwise  is  tlie  clamor  raised.  Some  in  tlie 
churches  are  amhitioiis,  anil  (liscarilin<;  tlie  simple 
tunes  so  well  known,  and  so  dear  to  their  eon^re^'a- 
tions,  n;iv(i  forth  new-fann;led  coinpositions  ol"  their 
own,  as  destitute  of  the  charms  of  a^sociaticjn  as  of 
the  merits  of  fjood  harmony  ;  some  in  ttie  theatres 
set  their  iiddlers  to  play  vul2:ar  sonq:s  and  horrihie 
medley'5,  which  distract  the  ears  of  many  and  degrade 
the  taste  of  all.  More  terrible  still,  those  in  the 
streets  arouse  qnict  neighhorhoi^ds  with  the  most  dis- 
cordant noises  at  the  dead  of  nit;ht.  These,  one  and 
all,  di.sgrace  the  art,  and  few  indeed  make  that  which 
is  worthy  of  being  called  Christmas  music. 


\\B\t  ^hoit^. 


London. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Of  the  concerts 
since  Christmas  we  find  a  resimif  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, Jan.  23,  from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

The  return  of  Herr  Joachim,  whose  yearly  visit  is 
now  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  London  musi- 
cal season,  has,  if  possible,  caused  greater  excitement 
than  at  any  former  season  . . .  A  lover  of  display — 
like  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist,  for  example  (a  dozen 
Rubinsteins  and  Tausigs  in  one),  or  Paganini  him- 
self— on  such  an  occasion  .as  that  of  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  London  public,  would  luave  induced  the 
director  of  the  concert  at  which  he  was  to  appear  so 
to  arrange  the  programme  that  the  "virtuoso"  should 
be  all  in  all  and  the  musie  nothing.  But  Herr  Joa- 
chim is  made  of  different  stuff.  Not  only  did  he  ab- 
stain from  any  "solo"  exhibition  whatever,  but  he 
selected  for  his  j-cnfrf^i?  (we  mwsMise  a  French  term) 
one  of  those  divine  quartets  by  Mozart,  and  another 
of  those  divine  quartets  by  Haydn,  in  which  the  mu- 
sie itself  is  the  sole  passport  to  distinction,  and  the 
only  way  to  shine  is  to  shine  tlirough  its  influence — 
the  great  quartet  in  C  of  Mozart,  and-  the  best  of 
Haydn's  quartets  in  the  key  of  B  flat.  And  how 
Herr  Joachim  played  in  them  we  shall  no  more  at- 
tempt to  describe  than  we  shall  attempt  to  describe 
the  extraonlinary  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  an  audience  th.at  crowded  St.  James's  Hall 
in  every  part.  But  the  quartets  were  not  the  only 
performances  of  Herr  .Toaehim.  He  also  played, 
with  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  the  last,  the  most 
original,  and  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  ten  sonatas 
composed  by  Beethoven  for  pianoforte  and  violin — 
the  one  in  G,  Op.  96.  So  perfectly  was  this  execut- 
ed, by  both  artists — -and  no  two  artists  were  ever  bet- 
ter matched,  Mme.  Goddard  being  not  less  consum- 
mate a  mistress  of  her  instrument  than  Herr  .Toaehim 
of  his — that  the  audience,  charmed  alike  by  the  musie 
and  the  performance,  called  them  back  twice  in  suc- 
cession at  the  end.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  this  interesting  concert  was  Mme.  Goddard's  per- 
formance of  Schubert's  solo  sonata  in  D,  one  of  the 
three  before  which  Schumann — who,  had  he  possess- 
ed Schubert's  genius,  might  have  been  greater  than 
Schubert — was  lost  in  admiratimi.  Here  again  came 
forth  the  irrepressible  musical  hero  of  the  time  ;  and 
here,  let  us  own,  he  came  with  a  power  not  to  be  de- 
nied . 

Herr  .Joachim's  two  other  appearances  have  been 
no  less  interesting  than  his  first.  At  the  second,  he 
led  Chernbini's  fine  quartet  in  E  flat,  first  of  the  only 
three  works  of  the  kind  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  composer  of  Ulrdca,  Les  Deux  Journe'es,  Fa- 
niska,  and  other  dramatic  masterpieces,  not  to  speak 
of  church  music  that  few  but  the  highest  masters  have 
equalled — thatillustrious  Florentine  whom  Schumann 
compares  with  Dante.  This  quartet, for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  research 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  INIonday  Popular 
Concerts,  is  now  readily  .admitted  into  the  charmed 
circle  hitherto  filled  up  by  Haydn,  Jlozart,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Mendelssohn,  an  occasional  corner  being 
grudgingly  awarded  to  Spohr.  So,  not  long  hence, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  admitted  its  fellow  quartets 
in  D  minor  and  C  major.  Cherubini  is  one  of  the 
few  really  grand  musicians  ;  and  whatever  ho  wrote 
merits  consideration  and  respect.  Herr  .Toaehim  has 
also  introduced,  for  the  first  time  at  the  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts,  jMozart's  most  graceful  quartet  in  B 
flat,  one  of  the  three  written  expressly  for  the  Court 
at  Berlin,  where  there  was  a  vio'oncello  player  after 
the  composer's  own  heart.  He  has  led,  too,  the  no- 
ble quartet  in  E  minor  of  Jlendelssohn — the  second 
of  that  "Op.  4-1"  of  which  the  one  in  D,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  first.  Here  nirain  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly Mendelssohnian  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  of 
scherzi  produced  its  accustomed  effect,  being  raptur 
ously  encored.  But,  perhaps,  that  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  the  great  Hungarian  violinist  most  heartilv 
is  his  making  the  general  public   acquainted  with  J. 


S.  Bach's  masterly  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  which 
he  played  at  the  most  recent  concert — with  accompa- 
niment of  double  string  quartet,  an  accompaniment 
quite  sirouir  euongh  for  Bach's  niu^ic — in  a  style  .as 
perfect  as  liacb  himself  r-otdd  possibly  have  contem- 
plated. 'J'liat  Herr  .Joachim  knew  his  audience  was 
proved  by  the  result.  No  work  has  been  more  earn- 
estly welcomed  since  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
were  institiTted  ;  and  never  was  a  more  unanimous 
encore  awanled  to  any  piece  of  music  than  that  which 
follow  el  the  JinalrnC  Bach's  concerto — a  finale  in 
nine  eight  measure,  with  a  theme  in  the  tjique  style, 
of  which  Bach  and  Handel  have  left  so  many  vigor- 
ous examples,  but  considerably  developed,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  dance  movement 
often  met  with  at  the  end  of  their  snilef:  r!e  pieees. 

At  the  same  concert  Mr.  Charles  Halle'  made  his 
first  appearance  for  the  season,  playing  .Schubert's 
pianof^orte  sonata  in  A  major  (which  he  had  already 
played  in  St.  James's  Hall),  with  that  wonderful  ac- 
curacy and  neatness  for  which  he  has  been  famous 
ever  since,  in  184.'!,  he  first  paid  England  the  honor 
of  a  visit.  This  work  is  one  of  the  three  sonatas 
Schubert  intended  to  dedicate  to  JIummel.  hut  which, 
Schubert  dving,  his  Vienna  publisher,  Diabelli,  in- 
scribed to  Schumann  (then  an  influential  musical 
critic),  and  which  Schumann  could  never  bo  made  to 
believe  were  Schubert's  last.  Their  comparative  infe- 
riority to  the  three  with  which  Schumann  was  so 
captivated  easily  accounts  for  his  Incredulitv  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  share  his  doubt  as  to  the  actual  period 
of  their  composition.  Mr.  Halle  also  joined  Herr 
Joachim  in  Beethoven's  duet-sonata,  G  major,  Op. 
30 — a  capital  performance  on  both  hands. 

Leipsic. — The  eleventh  Gewandhaus  Concert  took 
place  on  New  Year's  D.ay.  The  programme  includ- 
ed, among  other  compositions,  Oluck's  overture  to 
I/ihifjenia  in  Aiili!^,  and  Mozart's  Svmphony  in  C  ma- 
jor, with  the  final  Fugue.  Herr  Wilhelniy  perform- 
ed the  first  movement  from  the  violin  Concerto  of 
Uubinstein,  and  the"  Olello  Fantasia"  of  Ernst.  Mme. 
Rudersdorff  was  the  vocalist. — The  General  Musical 
Association  of  Germany  met  recently  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  late  I)r.  Franz  Brendel.'  Dr.  Ad. 
Stern,  from  Dresden  delivered  a  discourse  eulogizing 
the  deceased,  and  Riedel's  Vocal  Association  sanjr  a 
motet  by  Melch.  Frank,  as  well  as  the  hvmn,  "Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  arranged  by  Calvisius. 


f  lDtgj)f s  Jonrnjtl  of  9«sif. 
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Music  at  Home. 

EiGnxH  Symphoxy  Coxcicrt.  The  pro- 
gramme this  time  was  peculiar; — perhaps  too 
uniformly  (during  the  larger  half)  in  that  roman- 
tic watery,  tone  which  we  associate  with  Gade's 
Symphonies  and  these  two  Overtures  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Bennett. 

Overture,  "The  Hebrides." Mendel.'.tJohn. 

Sympbony,  in  E  major.  No.  2,  (first  time) Gade. 

lotroduetion  and  Allegro. — Andante. — Sctierzo  and 
Finale. 

Overture,  "The  Xaiad.s," -. .  . .  .Bennett. 

Piano-Forte  Concerto,  in  G  minor Mendelssshn. 

Allegro  con  fuoco. — Andante — Finale. 
B.  .1.  Lang. 
Short  Symphony,  in  K  major,  for  Strings,  two  Oboe-!, 

and  two  IIorns(firpt   time) Haydn. 

Allegro  virace,— Adagio.— Minuet.— Finale  Presto. 

There  was  strong  relief,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto,  and  a  character  as  difTerent 
as  possible  in  the  quaint  little  Symphony  by 
Haydn.  But  that  too  sulTered,  as  did  the  whole 
programme,  by  the  anticlimax  in  arrangement, — 
the  retiring  of  a  dozen  of  the  musicians  in  the 
middle  of  the  concert  (to  fulfil  a  distant  engage- 
ment) making  it  necessary  to  place  the  smaller 
pieces  last,  as  well  as  to  change  one  of  the  Over- 
tures before  announced.  Still,  if  not  the  inost 
eircctive  we  have  had,  the  concert  was  made  up 
of  choice  and  interesting  subjects,  which  were  in 
treatment,  if  not  in  order,  happily  presented. 

There  could  be  found  nothing  better  in  its 
way  than  "The  Hebrides," — no  better  Overture, 
no  better  work  in  any  form,  of  Mendelssohn's. 
It  was  beautifully  played,  and  it  was  enjoyed  in 


silence  undisturbed.  Mendelssohn's  friend  Dev- 
ricnt,  (see  our  to-day's  translation)  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  trumpet  call  that  rings  so  wildly 
in  it  ever  and  anon. 

The  new  Gade  Sympliony  (No.  2  of  the  seven) 
lias  much  of  the  same  wild,  seashore,  Nortliern 
character  with  the  others  that  we  know  (in  C 
minor  and  in  B  flat).  Opinions  will  be  more  di- 
vided about  it  than  about  the  first  one,  which  is 
ever  a  favorite.  We  find  it,  as  a  whole,  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  full  of  poetry,  though  not 
perhaps  so  smooth  and  happy  always  in  the 
working.  The  first  movement  was  to  us  less  im- 
pressive than  the  others,  rather  monotonous  in 
its  swift  pursuing  rhythm.  A  sweet  and  distant 
horn  passage  leads  in — at  first  in  slower  measure, 
as  in  his  first  Symphony — the  sort  of  hunting 
theme  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  Allegro, 
whose  speed  relaxes  now  and  then  to  give  room 
for  a  musing  episode  in  a  more  songful  strain- 
The  Andante,  opening  with  mysterious  solemn 
beat  in  A  minor,  has  some  grandly  sonorous 
chords  before  it  swells  into  a  rousing  fortissimo  in 
A  major,  and  is  altogether  an  impressive  piece. 
The  Scherzo  is  charming,  mingling  a  couple  of 
quaint,  gay  melodies  together,  with  different  in- 
struments, so  that  they  dance  like  sun-flecks  upon 
parti-colored  ground,  now  and  then  lingering  and 
dallying  together  in  the  fondest  manner.  The 
Scherzo  protracts  itself  and  leads  insensibly  into 
the  Finale,  of  which  the  leading  subject  seems  to 
be  some  old  national  or  people's  song,  of  a  strong, 
heroic  character.  It  is  illustrated  and  varied 
with  surprising  art,  and  the  whole  movement,  full 
of  fantastical  and  bold  efTects,  sometimes  full  of 
beauty,  forms,  with  the  Scherzo,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Symphony. 

The  "Naiads"  Overture  was  interesting  to  hear 
so  soon  after  Bennett's  other  character-piece  of 
the  same  sort;  its  delicate  beauty,  its  exquisite 
finish  in  detail,  were  as  enjoyable  as  ever. 

Mr.  Lang  made  a  sure  selection  in  the  G-mi- 
nor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  which  first  and  last 
has  been  more  played  here,  and  by  more  pianists, 
than  any  other  Concerto.  But  it  stands  ever  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  was  well 
for  once  to  have  it  In  these  concerts,  inasmuch  as 
we  had  its  pendant  in  D  minor  last  year.  Mr. 
Lang  surpassed  his  own  best  mark  hitherto  In  the 
rendering, — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As 
nearly  perfect  technically  and  in  point  of  taste  as 
we  ever  think  of  asking,  there  was  a  delicate  in- 
dividuality in  the  reading  which  quite  harmonized 
with  that  of  the  composition;  indeed  the  whole 
interpretation  had  a  fine,  peculiar  glow  which 
made  it  seem  that  he  was  more  than  usually  in- 
spired by  the  music  of  his  favorite  master. 

The  quaint  little  miniature  Symphony  by  Haydn, 
scored  for  so  few  instruments,  simple  in  ideas  and 
nlt-meifler-i^h  In  its  cut,  and  in  so  strange  a  key 
— B  major — or  as  the  Germans  say  H-dnr—]s 
yet  a  real  work  of  art,  and  fascinates  the  more 
one  listens.  It  sounds  almost  like  a  Quartet  of 
chamber  music,  with  the  strings  multiplied  as 
they  sometimes  do  those  things  in  Paris.  It  did 
not  prove  to  be  so  short  as  was  expected,  owing 
to  the  unnecessary  observance  of  all  the  repeti- 
tion marks, — especiallj'  in  the  Adagio,  which  is 
most  beautiful  and  only  wearies  by  the  doubling 
of  its  already  frequent,  almost  literal  repeats. 
There  is  life  and  delicacy  in  the  first  movement ; 
and  the  Minuet,  as  well  as  the  Finale,  are  gems, 
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clear  and  sparkliiifr.  The  sudden  return  of  a 
part  of  the  Minuet  in  the  middle  of  the  Finale  is 
a  pleasant  fancy,  not  a  frrand  inspiration  as  in 
Beethoven's  fifth  Symphony,  and  the  coming  out 
aj;ain  into  the  4-4  measure  of  the  Finale  is  man- 
af;ed  with  fine  tact.  Only  it  ends  then  so  abrupt- 
ly, and  rothingniore  is  made  of  it  !  This  curious 
little  woik,  which  shows  the  master's  hand  as 
clearly  as  a  creater,  was  appreciated  by  many, 
bnt  not  at  its  fnll  worth,  coming  as  it  did  perforce 
after  the  works  more  richly  scored. 

QtTARTET  Matinees.  'J'lie  opening  pciftirmanrc 
of  the  new  Quartet  party,  organized  and  led  liy  Mr. 
]5erniiard  LisTEMAMN,  w«s  highly  sntisfiu'tory  and 
fidl  of  excellent  promise.  It  occurred  at  Chickering 
Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  12.  An  audience 
nearly  filling  the  room,  and  of  the  very  best  charac 
tcr  musically  and  socially,  showed  what  interest  is 
felt  in  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  supply  an  impor- 
tant element  long  missed  among  our  musical  oppor- 
tunities. Ccrtainlv  a  real  musicdover  needs  to  hear 
more  violin  Quartets.  The  Honccrts  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintctio  Cluli,  few  and  far  between,  can  hardly 
give  us  all  we  crave.  Besides  it  is  well,  in  so  musi- 
cal a  city,  to  he  able  to  hear  more  than  one  group  of 
iut<rrpreters  ;  a  little  emulation  may  be  good  for 
both.  Mr.  Listemann's  party  consists,  besides  him- 
self, of  his  brother  Mr.  Fkitz  TjI.stemann  (second 
violin),  Mr.  IIenuy  Heindl  (viola),  and  Mr.  Av- 
oiTST  SncK  (violoncello).  In  the  rendering  of  their 
j)art  of  the  followiiii^  progr.'miine  they  j^roved  them- 
selves well  matched. 

Quartet,  in  K  flat,\f>.  1 Mniart. 

Soiin,  ' -SiTciiinie'" Schubert. 

Miss  Wllitten. 

a.  Toccata,  Op.  7 Prhurimnn. 

b.  Etude  in  ('  iiiiijor,. llulicilfltein. 

>rr.  Ciirlyle  P.-lereilca. 
Pong,  "Zefllretti  lusiniihieri,"  frnm  •■Iilomeneo".  .]\Iozart. 

Mi«  Wliittcn. 
(quartet  in  A  iiuijor,  Op.  IS,  No,  rj Beethoven. 

The  familiar  (Juartet  of  Mozart  we  have  scarcely 
heard  before  so  smoothly,  delicately  rendered,  with 
such  clear  individuality,  yet  such  good  blendinp:,  of 
the  parts.  There  was  spirit  and  expression  through- 
out, enou^di  to  atone  for  some  slight  imperfections. 
The  leader  proveil  himself,  as  we  had  confidently 
hoped,  the  rii;ht  man  lor  so  fine  a  function.  With 
his  sure  intonation,  his  rare  technical  facility,  and 
the  subtle  fire  there  is  in  his  not  very  lar^e,  hut  mu- 
sical and  searching  tone, — his  command  too  of  all 
shades  of  exitression,  which  he  rarely  exaggerates 
(uidess  now  and  then  in  a  slight  excess  o^ port'imeiito 
in  a  h'fjnto  passage),  he  can  infuse  a  life  into  his  co- 
workers, as  well  as  keep  before  them  an  exacting' 
slandanl.  The  middle  parts  also  were  excellent  :  the 
tenor  tridy  musical  in  its  tone,  which  is  radi'T  a  rare 
thing;  and  ^tv.  Suck,  we  all  know,  next  to  .Mr. 
Fries,  is  unsurpassed  among  our  violoncellists.  Per- 
haps wc  may  he  allowed  to  s:iv  liiat  a  little  morc^  of 
positive  force  and  \ital  accent  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  instrument  seemed  desirable  in  one  or  two  of 
the  spirited  variations  of  the  Beethoven  Andante. 
That  Quartet,  also  one  of  the  old  favorites,  was  for 
the  most  part  very  (dearly  and  eftectively  interi)reted. 
— Verily  a  good  heginninir,  with  so  sliort  a  time  fir 
the  four  artists  to  become  assimilated  I 

Miss  WiiiTTEX  sang  her  two  songs  very  beatitiful- 
Iv,  with  chaste  and  reid  feeling,  ])articidurly  the  love- 
ly melody  of  Mozart.  Mr.  Peti-:rsii.k\  played  the 
very  difiieult  Toccata  of  Si-humann  and  the  fantastic 
thing  by  Ruhinsioin  with  all  the  hrilliant  execution, 
the  et/'lomh,  and  the  unflagging  energy  of  a  pianist 
fully  ai'incd  and  trained  for  tbe.se  exacting  tasks. 

(If  the  second  Matinee  (yesterday)  we  must  spe.ak 
next  time. 

(CrowiieJ  out  last  time. ) 
-Mit.  Oscar  Pfeifkek,  a   pianist   of  the   modern 
free  school,  who  has  been  chiefly  ktiown  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  South  America,  bnt  who  has  luade  a 


mark  these  two  past  winters  in  New  Yoik,  gave  a 
couple  of  concerts  in  Chickering  Hall  last  week, 
which  were  not  by  any  means  so  well  attended  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  although  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  few  at  the  first  drew  many  more  to  hear  the  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Pfcifier  is  a  son  of  the  famous  German 
traveller.  Mine.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  and  has  himself  too  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world.  He  is  a  modest,  refined, 
gentlemanly  person,  who  understands  himself,  makes 
no  pretention  to  what  it  is  not  wholly  in  his  heart  and 
power  to  do,  and  therefore  is  more  enjoyable  (ban 
most  of  the  piano-forte  virtuosos  of  the  fantasia  school. 
As  an  executant,  his  trrhnlipic  is  admirable,  his  touch 
remarkably  clear  and  crisp  and  vital,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  strength  or  delicacy.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
dividuality and  freshness  nhout  all  he  does. 

With  the  exception  of  Weber's  F  flat  Polonaise 
and  the  Scherzo  from  a  Sonata  by  the  same  in  A  flat 
(both  very  brilliantly  rendered),  his  selections  were 
of  his  own  compositions  or  transcriptions.  Of  the 
former,  an  Klmk  in  F,  and  a  piece  called  "Fairy 
Stories"  had  delicate  charm  and  freshness.  The 
latter  were  very  cleverly  elahorateil,  extremely 
ditficult  transcriptions  ef  Kreutzer's  " Niiclilhujar" 
overture,  and  themes  from  Krnani,  Luripzin  Burfjta, 
and  Diunrnli,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  anything  of 
that  kind  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 

The  concert  was  enriched  by  well  chosen  soprano 
songs  sung  by  ^iss  Lizzie  M.  Gates, wdiose  smooth, 
free,  rich  tones  were  always  acceptable,  and  who  sang 
with  taste  Mild  spirit.  Rossini's  "La  Promessa" 
Canzonet,  and  " X'ln  c  err,"  by  .Mattel,  were  the  Ital- 
ian pieces.  Bnt  Franz's  "O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld 
blast,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Song  of  Spring,"  well 
suited  to  her  voice  and  lit'esome  manner,  jdeased  the 
most. 

The  concerts  were  of  more  than  exemplary  short- 
ness, neither  of  them  filling  an  hour.  Mr.  I'feiffer 
will  find  friends  wdien  ho  returns  to  Boston. 


Oratorios.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  i 
redoubling  their  rehearsals,  getting  ready  to  produce  \ 
Costa's  "Naaman"  (new  in  this  country)  and  en- 
delssohn's  "St.  Paul"  at  Easter,  March  28. 


Next  in  Order. 

Trio  .Soirees.  Wc  ijavc  our  series  of  Quintet 
and  of  Quartet  concerts,  and  no^v  we  are  to  have  one 
of  Trios — pianoforte  with  violin  and  'cello — a  branch 
of  musical  literature  particularly  rich.  Our  towns- 
man, .Mr.  ,Tame3  C.  D.  Pari;er,  than  whom  we 
have  not  a  n)ore  conscientious,  scholarly  and  high, 
toned  artist,  begins  this  evening,  at  Chickering  Hall, 

!  a  scries  of  fimr  such  soirees  ;  and  everv  one  wdio 
knows  him  knows  they  will  he  choice,  with  none  hut 

1  sterling  matter  in  the  programmes.     For  to. night  the 

I  Trios  are  Beethoven's  No.  ."J,  in  C  minr)r,  ard  Schu- 
mann's  first,  in  D  minor.  For  piano  solos.  Mr. 
Parker  will  i>lay  an  /■,'^^/•  in  A  flat  by  Mosclicles  and 
a  I'msc  hy  Hiller.  Miss  Wiiittex  will  sing  songs 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 

MKNnEi.ssoiis  QfiNTETTE  Ci-im.  Third  Cham- 
ber Concert  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  novelty 
and  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  programme  is  the 
last  (ITtli)  of  the  Quartets  of  I?eethoven,  in  F,— the 
one  to  the  finale  of  wduch  the  composer  has  prefixed 
the  mysterious  title  :  "iJrr  sriiwer gefassfi:  /vi/.~v///ik.s-" 
(the  resolution  that  was  hard  to  form),  fi)llowed  by  a 
grave  theme  :  ".)/h,ss  n  ,<«'»  ?"  and  an  Allegro  :  "Es 
/;n(ss-  acin  .'"  We  must  all  go  and  try  to  solve  the 
ri<!dlc. 

Ninth  Sv.Mi'iiONv  Cuncekt,  (Last  hut  one). — 
Next  Thursday  is  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  (>f  the  new  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  Accordingly  tlie  programme  has  been  slight- 
ly changed,  sn  as  to  show  some  recognition  of  the 
day.  Besides  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  piirta  foi  the  promised  "Alfonso  and  Estrel- 

!  la"  Overture  by  Schubert.  The  programme  now 
stands  :  P.-^rt  I.  Overture  to  "The  Water  Carrier," 
Cheniliini ;  Symphony,  No.  1 ,  in  B  flat  (first  time), 
Schumar.n. — Part  II.  Inaugural  Overture  (  Wci/ie  cicx 
nmiscs),  op.  124,  Deethoi-en  ;  Symphony  No.  1 ,  in  D. 
Mozart  ;  Wedding  March,  Mauhhsohn. 


Letter  from  Berlin- 

Dear  .Touisnal. — Somebody  has  said  somewhere 
that  in  criticizing  a  work  of  art  one  does  not  think  so 
much  of  the  amount  of  the  artist's  knowledge  as  of 
his  individuality,  of  wdiat  ho  gives  of  himself  Not 
the  stupendity  of  a  work  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  poet  who  made  it  air- 
peals  most  strongly  to  us.  Tlie  mastery  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  techinijuc  is  l)ut  a  means  to  an  end,  name- 
ly, expression.  Nowhere  more  than  in  music  is  this 
expression  part  and  parcel  of  the  artist's  own  life. 
How  strongly  we  are  rennnded  of  tins  iti  C'hopin.  And 
do  not  the  nohlc  symphonies  of  Beethoven — especial- 
ly the  later  ones — give  us  more  than  a  faint  idea  of 
the  whirl  and  struggle  of  his  inner  life  to  Hud  expres- 
sion in  lliose  wonderful  creations  of  his  genius,  llf 
pyramids  of  orchcstial  music  7  A  "Calm  .Sea  and 
Happy  Voyage"  is  the  type  of  Mendelssohn's  life 
and  career. 

We  were  I'cminded    of  this  lately    in   hearing    the 
i  "Paradics    and   Peri"  of  Schumann.      The   whole 
j  work  is  so  romantic,  and  one  could  not  but  recognize 
j  the  genius  of  Schumann  throughout.     This,  wuh  its 
j  sister   composition,   "The   Rose's    Pilgrimage,"  are 
\  enough  of  themselves  to  place  the  name  of  Schumann 
on  the  list  of  great  composers.     Both  of  these  lyrical 
dramas  were  recently  given  ;  the  "Peri"  hy  Stern  in 
the  Sing- .\kademie,  and  the  "Rose"   by  Schnopf  in 
Arnim's     Hotel.     Stern's    chorus    numbered    about 
three  hundred,  and  was  well  supported   hy    the    Ber- 
liner Capelle.     'I'he  former  has  been    performed  but 
once  in  Berlin  and    is   rpiite   a   novelty.      Like   the 
"Rose's  Pilgrimage,"  it  is  sometimes    beard    in    pri- 
vate circles  ;  htit  so  large  a  chorus  as  the  Stern  soci- 
ety numhers  is  of  course  fir  hetlcr  calculated  to  give 
the  hearer  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  composition. 
Indeed,  fir    an    orchestral    accomparument  a    strong 
chorus  is  indispensable  as  a  sufficient  hack-ground  to 
the  many  ".S'c/uo/i't/i.'i'.sc/u:    (^ahurtfiinfj'i,"  wddch  wiuild 
otherwise  he  too  prominent  as  discords. 

Like  everything  else  that  Stern  undertakes,  the 
Peri  was  finely  performed.  The  hcantiful  and  ro- 
mantic chorus  in  O  m.ajor,  commencing  with 
"Sr/iiuiirhi  flirli,*'  was  extjuisitcly  sung,  and  with  a 
fineness  and  unity  really  artistic.  The  Mrssiuli,  on 
the  contrary,  given  by  the  .Sing.Akademie  SocietVi 
was  a  very  unsalisjactory  jierfiirmance.  Anv  one 
ndio  had  heard  it  fioin  our  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, in  Boston,  wouhl  liave  pronounced  the  perform- 
ance very  inferior.  And  tlicn  who  cares  to  hear  the 
.lA.ssiVi/i,  of  all  oratorios,  without  the  organ  ?  Jt  is 
like  a  jiicturc  without  tone  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  -Mo- 
zart anangement  of  the  orchestral  score,  the  blank 
was  but  too  evident,  anil  the  very  ground-work  was 
gone- 

Thc  Quartet  -Soirties — of  ple.is.mr  memory — are 
even  better  than  ever  this  winter.  On  the  20th  ult. 
we  had  for  the  first  concert. 


Qviartct,  K  minor,  op.  rA* 

(iiiiirtut,  I)  n>K.ior 

tjviartet.  F  niajnr.    op.  -11,  , ,  . 


.  necHinven. 

Ha.vdn, 

.Schumann. 


The  fostering  of  quartet  music  has  in  (.'oncertmeis- 
terde  Alma  and  his  principal  assistant.  Or.  Bruns, 
careful  artists.  With  each  winter  the  four  players 
really  seem  nearer  their  ideal  of  purity  of  intonation 
anil  unity  of  conccptiou.  One  rarely  finds  four  luu- 
sieiaus  who  have  grown  into  sueli  a  ui-isi-.il  oneness. 
The  last  movement  of  the  Beethoven  quartet,  so  full 
of  humor  and  rmnance,  ^vas  given  ^vith  an  energy 
and  at  the  same  titne  purity  of  tone  and  unitv  of  iti- 
terpretation  seldom  equalled,  and  possihle  oidy 
through  long  actpiaintancc  of  the  plavcrs.  One  of 
De  Ahna's  pupils,  a  certain  Fiiiulein  Friese,  has  re- 
centlv  come  hefore  the  public  as  a  violinist.  The 
young  lady  is  hut  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  musi- 
cians predict  for  her  a  bright  future.  o. 
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New  Yoric  PiiiLnAnJioNic  Society.  The  Sim 
docs  not  inint!(i  matters  in  sjjeaking  out  thus  holdly 
iihout  tlic  Inst  concert : 

Tho  concert  itself  wiis  not  an  interesting;  one.  Tlio 
simple  Irntli  is  tlnit  Mr.  Oio  Bull  s|)oilt  it.  This 
gciillcmiin  Inis  won  tho  universal  esteem  liy  his  very 
iiohlu  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  hut  it  is  iinpossilile 
for  his  most  ardent  admirers  to  claim  for  him  any 
special  merit  as  a  composer.  Beiiif;  invited  by  a  So- 
ciety that  has  for  its  object  tlie  production  of  music 
ol"  the  ereiit  eoniposers  to  play  for  thcni,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  ihat  a  mi\u  having;  tho  artistic  rep- 
ntatiou  ih.it  Die  Bull  has  jrained  wnuM  have  risen  to 
the  occasion,  lie  has  played  infei-ior  compositions 
before  general  audiences  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  oth- 
er, and  the  excuse  has  been,  not  that  he  himself  did 
not  aspire  to  greater  things,  hut  that  the  general  con- 
cert-going public  did  not  I'are  to  hear  any  better.  But 
at  last  the  occasion  seemed  to  have  arrived  when,  if 
there  was  in  him  any  true  reverence  for  art,  it  should 
have  been  displayeil.  An  audience  thoroughly  ac- 
CMstomed  to  <'i.-issical  music  was  before  him.  A  no- 
ble orchestra,  capable  of  interpreting  any  work,  was 
there  to  assist  him.  The  repertoire  of  the  Society 
contained  all  the  splendid  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra  that  have  been  given  to  the  worlil  by  the 
great  masters.  Here  was  an  ojiportunity  when  Ole 
Bull  might  have  emerged  from  that  atmosphere  of 
charlatanism  that  has  so  unfortunately  surrounded 
him,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  true  son  of  art.  "The 
hour  and  the  man"  were  come.  What  use  did  the 
latter  make  of  the  former  ?  To  plav  two  long  con- 
certos, each  in  three  movements,  by  Ole  Bull.  Neith- 
er of  them  contained  an  idea  of  sufficient  dignity  to 
entitle  it  to  a  position  in  one  of  Olfenbach's  scores. 
Both  were  vapid  to  an  almost  incredible  extent — 
mere  feeble  wando'ings  through  the  realms  of  sound 
in  vain  search  for  ideas  that  were  never  found.  Of 
the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  the  concert  occupied, 
nearly  one  hour  was  given  up  to  Ole  Bull's  self-illus- 
trations. It  was  a  splendid  instance  of  artistic  ego- 
tism. Mr.  Bull  does  know  one  good  piece, — a  lar- 
ghetto  by  Mozart,  for  we  have  beard  him  play  it. 
Why  not  have  given  that  ?  Being  encored  he  played 
a  piece  f»'ebler  even  in  ideas,  if  that  were  possiijie, 
than  the  concerto.  We  do  not  know  its  name.  If 
called  upon  to  conjecture,  we  should  sav  it  was  "High 
diddle,  diddle,  the' cat  and  the  fiddle."  The  fiddle 
was  there  palpably,  and  we  could  almost  swear  to  the 
cat,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  great  violinists  to  imitate 
the  calls  of  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  upon 
their  instruments.  It  is  the  modern  school  of  violin 
playing.  Though  no  "little  dog"  was  there  "to  see 
the  sport,"  there  was  the  Doctor's  orchestra  of  100, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  how  unworthy  it  all  was, 
wdio  smiled  erimly  at  the  exhibition.  It  is  butpro]3- 
er  to  add  that  these  pieces  did  what  they  were  written 
to  do.  They  illustrated  Ole  Bull's  immense  techni- 
cal skill,  ami  that  splendid  breadth  ami  nobility  of 
phrasing  in  which  he  has  no  superior.  From  that 
Iiit  of  wood  and  string  he  certaiidy  can  draw  tones 
that  glow  and  tremble  with  emotion,  and  that  stay 
forever  in  the  memory.  More  is  the  pity  that  such 
great  ability  .should  not  have  been  turned  to  some 
good  end,  and  that  oh  this  occasion,  of  all  others  in 
his  lite, the  player  should  not  have  cast  aside  all  thought 
of  sell-ilisplay,  and  brought  all  the  results  of  his  life 
of  labor  and  of  his  gi-eat  natural  gifts  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  illustration  of  some  work  of  acknowledged 
inspiration.  Which  does  he  lack,  a  reverence  for 
his  art,  or  capaeitv  to  execute  the  higher  works  ? 

J[endclssolin's"r!.eforrnation"symphony,two  move- 
ments from  an  nnlinished  symphony  by  Schubert, 
and  Beethoven's  third  "Leonora"  overture  completed 
the  programme,  Mendelssobn's  symphony  does  not 
add  to  his  reputation.  Compared  with  the  "Scotch" 
and  Italian"  symphonies,  it  is  of  very  inferior  merit. 
The  lirst  movement  is  especially  labored  and  forced. 
Tho  allegro  vivace  is  a  peasants'  dance,  that  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  though 
charming  in  itself.  The  interest  centres  in  the  linal 
movement,  where  Luther's  hymn  "Ein  feste  Burg"  is 
noblv  worked  out  in  simple  counterpoint  and  fugue. 
The  subject,  it  seems  to  us,  was  one  rather  foreign 
to  Mendelssohn's  peaceful  and  almost  effeminate  ge- 
nius. The  warring  eleiuents  of  the  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  found  no  profound  sympathy  in  a 
mind  colored  by,  even  though  not  assenting  to,  the 
traditions  of  Judaism.  The  atmosphere  of  conflict 
was  alien  to  all  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  and  as  a 
natural  result  he  failed  to  reproduce  in  music  what 
was  not  in  his  own  nature. 

Beethoven's  well-known  overture  requires  no  com- 
ment, and  Schubert's  work  was  full  of  that  sponta- 
neous melody  that  is  manifest  in  everything  be  ever 
composed. 


IIandei,  AND  SnAicESi'E.viiE. — The  name  of  Ger- 
virnis  is  a  snlliciiMit  guarantee  for  tho  .a:sthetic  value, 
if  ju)t  the  critical  ird'.iilihility,  of  his  work  on  Handel 
and  .Shakspearc.  Whatever  ho  mav  write  on  such 
lofty  topics  is  sure  to  ho  eagerly  discussed,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  upon  opinion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  beyond  our  power  to  convoy  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  a  work  which,  although  the  author 
ilisclaiius  teidinical  profir-iency,  presupposes  on  the 
reader's  part  a  thorough  aer^uaintance  with  the  great 
ma.sterpieces  of  music.  We  .shall  only  observe,  thi-n, 
that  fiervinus  appears  to  maintain  that  tho  parallel 
between  Shakspearc  and  Handel  is  complete,  anrl 
that  frhc  latter  reigns  in  the  world  of  music  with  as 
absf)lnte  ami  unparticipated  a  sway  as  the  former  in 
the  world  of  poetrv.  As  a  consequence,  be  is  rather 
inclined  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and,  remembering 
the  vast  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
music  as  a  moral  influence,  he  strenuoHsly  exhorts 
tho  Geriuans  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Handel,  in  order  that,  by  the  purifying  operation  of 
bis  strains,  they  may  become  fitted  for  the  high  des- 
tinies to  which  thev  appear  to  he  called.  These  views 
will  undoubtedlv  find  favor  in  England,  which  luay 
justly  claim  not  only  to  have  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged Handel  during  bis  life,  but  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  him  since  his  death  as  the  German 
criticism  of  the  last  century  occupied  towards  Shaks- 
peare.  How  they  will  he  received  in  Germany  is  an- 
other question.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the 
popularity  of  Handel  in  England  is  largely  owing  to 
the  intimate  connexion  of  his  principal  works  with 
the  Scriptures,  which,  if  olijects  of  profounder  inves- 
tigation to  the  learned  in  Germany,  are  far  less  part 
and  parcel  of  the  intellectual  treasure  of  the  people. 
Two  other  divisions  of  this  remarkable  work  embrace 
eleven  essavs  on  music,  eight  of  an  historico-critical, 
and  three  of  a  purely  ;\^stbetic  character. — Athenmim. 


What  is  He  ? 

Whenever  the  great  name  of  Abbe'  Franz  Liszt  ap- 
ears  in  the  majority  of  musical  papers,  observes  a 
writer  in  our  Berlin  contempoiary,  the  Echo,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  errors  with  regard  to  bis 
present  clerical  character.  He  is  sometimes  designa- 
ted the  "Abt"  (.4h7/;V'c;  "Abbot")  Liszt ;  sometimes 
he  is  reported  "to  have  celebrated  mass  ;"  sometiimes 
be  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  clerical  character  "for 
the  pin'pose  of  escaping  a  marriage,"  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  cast  a  light  upon 
the  matter.  From  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  benediction  w^as  pronounced  on  every 
one  entering  the  service  of  the  Church,  however  sub- 
ordinate the  position  he  might  occupy.  A  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  consecration  of  a  sacramental 
and  consecration  of  a  sacramentalistie  character  (.voc- 
roinenlum  and  xncrametitalc).  This  gave  rise  to  the 
"higher"  and  "lower"  or  "minor"  orders,  as  they  are 
called.  The  "minor"  orders  were,  and  still  are,  with 
Roman  Catholics,  those  of  door-keeper,  reader,  exer- 
ciser, and  acolyte.  Before  taking  them,  the  candi- 
date had  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  body,  which 
was  dotie  by  his  taking  the  tonsure,  with  which  was 
combined  the  right  of  wearing  the  clerical  costume, 
namely,  the  talar  and  alb.  Liszt  was,  like  any  one 
else,  able  to  enter  the  clerical  body  oven  without  tak- 
ing the  four  "minor"  orders.  Had  be  taken  them, 
he  could  still  marry,  but  not  celebrate  mass,  or  be 
what  the  Germans  call  an  "Abt."  Everyone,  bow- 
ever,  received  into  the  clerical  order  by  his  adoption 
of  the  tonsure  is  called  an  "Abbe,"  or,  in  It.alian.  an 
"Abbate."  In  Emrlish  the  word  "Abbot,"  and  in 
German  the  word  "Abt"  (Lat.  "Abbas")  is  employed 
to  designate  a  regularly  appointed  head  of  a  monas- 
tery belonging  to  certain  orders.  It  is  not  all  ordei'S 
that  have  Abbots;  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  as  they  are  called,  have  none.  Liszt  is, 
therefore,  simply  an  "Aljljc',''  or  "Abbate,'*  but  not  a 
priest;  he  cannot  celebrate  mass  ;  he  am,  his  cleri- 
cal character  notwithstanding,  marry  ;  he  is  not  an 
"Abbot"  (Germ.  "Abt"),  and  not  even  a  mem'ner  of 
any  particular  religious  fraternity.  It  is  true  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Third  Order,  as  it  is  called,  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assis,  but  this  is  not  an  order  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  simply  a  congregation 
or  bod  V  of  laymen.  Why  Liszt  entered  the  clerical 
ranks,  and  thus  became  an  "Abbe."  is  something  we 
cannot  tell  the  curious  reader  ;  perhaps  he  did  so  to 
propagate  more  easily  his  musical  tendencies  at 
lioiue.  At  present  he  is  said  to  devote  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  church  music.  If  the  reader 
would  know  wdiether,  without  becoming  a  priest, 
Liszt  conid  be  made  a  cardinal,  the  answer  is  Yes, 
provided  he  takes  the  two  highest  orders  of  subdcacon 
and  deacon.  Thus  Antonelli  is  Cardinal  Deacon, 
and  to  the  question  that  has  so  frequently  been  put  : 
Why  has  Antonelli  never  celebrated  mass? — the  re- 
ply is ;  Because  he  is  not  a  priest,  but  only  a  deacon. 


SpdcU  Halites. 

DE.SCRII'TIVK   LIST   OF   THE 
PuCiIbhE>«-(I  by  Oliver  DitHon  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Dear  Mother  kissed  me  sweet  Good-bye.     ".    C 
to  e.  Dr.    Orl/imi/ 

A  be.'iutiful  .son;?  with  .I gooj  chorus.  Promises  to 
have  a  wide  popularity. 

The  Sailor  sighs.   (II  marinaro  lungiomai).  Duet. 
4.     E  to  ij.  JJalfe. 

A  first  cla,^s  duet. 

Still  he  loves  me.     n.     F  to  7  Johnston. 

Pathetic  and  pleiising. 

Melody  of  the  Pines.      .3.     Ah  to  {.  Dr.  Oahcni/. 
Hweet  words  by  C.  F.  Payne,  and    music   in  excel- 
lent taste. 

Three  Pictures.     3.     F  to  f.  117///s. 

And  beautiful  pictures  they  are.  "Waiting  for  me" 
is  another  name  for  the  same  song. 

Hard  Times.  C.  T.  .?. 

Clementena  Conlts.  IF.  Hohson. 

Chook,  chook,  cbook  ;  or,  My  first  Love  was  a 
Country  Girl.  C.  E.  Pratt. 

Awfully  Jofly.  Clifton. 

Eolliek'ing  Rams.  C.  E.  Pratt. 

"Clementena"  has  the  melody  of  the  Mabel  Waltz,. 
"Hard  Times"  is  comic,  moralizing  on  the  times. 
"Chook,  chook"  brings  in  the  chickens.  "Awfully 
.Tolly"  is  an  account  of  the  good  times  at  Chri.^tfnas, 
and  "  Rollicking  Rams"  is  something  like  "Jolly 
Dogs."     Very  funny,  and  good  music. 

Champagne  Song.     'Tis  not  a  Wine  of  Lent. 
"Flenr-de-The."     3.     D  to  g. 
One  of  tlie  best  songs  of  the  opera. 

Just  the  thing  for  Frank. 

"Just  the  thing"  was  a  "pretty  little  wife."  Chorus 

Queen  Mary's  Prayer.  .3.  G  to  e,    ^fiss  Lindsay. 
Most  beautiful  sacred  song. 

Si  tu  savais.     (Ah  !  could'st  thou  know).     4. 
B4  to  f,  Ba/fe. 

A  tine  Romanza  ;  very  effective. 
Velocinede  Song.     Comic.  Wilder. 

Ilit  at  the  new  mania. 

Beautiful  Bells.  For  Guitar  with  Cho.  3.  A  to  e. 
Guitar  arrangement  of  a  popular  song. 

Up  in  a  Balloon.     Guitar.  Hayden. 

A  great  favorite.  _ 
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Jungniann.   35 

Pralt.  35 
Very  lively. 

Coote.  65 


40 


Instrumental. 

Potponri.     Sonnamhula.     4.  Wth. 

Good  arrangement  of  favorite  airs. 

Will-o  the-Wisp.   Capricietto.  3  Eft, 

Very  delicate  and  sweet. 
Rollicking  Rams.     Galop,     3.     F. 

Introduces  "Tassels  on  the  Boots.' 

Tommy  DoiUl  Quads.  3. 

Introduces  "XcTcmy  Dodd,"  "Galloping  Horse," 
"F.ashionable  Fred,"  and  four  other  favorite  melodies 
of  comic  songs. 

Elise  Holt  Quads.     3.  Pratt.  40 

I^ike  the  above,  contains  a  number  of  popular  mel- 
odies. 
True  Love  Quads.     3.  J.  T.  Stone 

Contains  seven  pretty  melodies. 
La  Murska  Waltz.     3.     1).  God/ici/. 

In  the  style  of  other  waltzes  by  this  author.    Very 
pretty. 
Recollections  of  Covent  Garden.     Waltzes. 

Strauss. 
A  set  inclu.ling  a  number  of  popular  melodies,   ar- 
ranged in  Strauss's  brilliant  style. 

Books. 


Clarive's  New  Method  for  Reed  Organ's. 
By  William  H.  Clarke.  2 
A  fine  liiree  book,  splt^DcIidly  "pot  up."'  and  will 
very  likely  become  a  standard  iDPtruction  book  for 
the  instruments  mentioned.  Mr.  C.  has  a  longespe- 
rienre,  and  a  fine  taste,  and  probably  none  are  better 
qualified  than  he  to  mark  out  a  new  and  pleasant 
path  for  learners. 


40 


50 


Abbrevt.'ltions. — Defrrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  l-i-'i/  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  Hat.  kc. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  hiehest  note,  if  on  the  st-aff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mirt. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beinc: 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Pert^ons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savin^:  of  time  and 
espense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Kor  Dwi-hfs  .li]urji;il  of  Muile. 

Rossini's  "Petite  Messe." 

TraiisIatLMl  from  tlie  F.-rnrh  Ijy  A.    A.    Co\vm:s. 

One  Satunla)'  in  (lie  luuntli  of  Maruli,  ISi'i't, 
on  my  return  liomi',  I  loimil  upon  niv  lalilc  a 
luMicillcrl  can!  ;  iIk;  only  autOL'i-a|ili  of  Itossini 
wliii'li  I  possijKs.  T'pon  one  siilf  of  ii.  1  read  : 
"Chez  le  compte  Pillft-Will,  12  ruv  de  Moncey. 
h  line  lieure  t't  deiiiic,  diniancliH  Hi  cniirant ;" 
and  upon  tlie  rpvoi-sc  tin'  womIm:  "I'our  une 
jiersoiine.     G.  Rossini." 

Tlippc  was  no  rrtraclin;;  1  Tin-  (■(•li'l>ratc>(l 
man,  wlio,  since  tlie  Snin.s  and  the  S:,iJ'iil,  liad 
ke[)l  an  obstinate  silence,  was  duly  convicted  o| 
liavinf;  written  a  new  masterpiece.  I  liad  tlje 
confession  of  tlie  culprit  and  in  very  lei;ilile  wri- 
ting, altliou^'h  backd)Hnded,  and  on  some  words 
a  little  tremulous;  moreover,  it  lion-  his  own  sii;- 
nature.  This  ajross  derelictinn  of  l!n^.:ini's  was 
Iiis  "Petite  Messe"  willi  soli,  choruses,  piano  and 
eahinet  orfjan.  The  master  had  composed  it  at 
Passy  in  the  summer  of  lSG:i,  and  this  first  hear- 
ing was  ,3  rjeneral  reliearsal,  at  which  h<'  li.id 
promised  to  be  ))resent.  lie  kept  his  woid.  lie- 
fore  tliC  two  liuudred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bearers  were  fairly  seated,  lie  was  installed  at  one 
of  the  two  ]iiaiios,  all  r(^ady  to  turn  the  pa'jesfor 
M.  Geort;(>s  Mathias,  having  atbisri^ht  Carlotta 
and  at  his  left  liarbara  Maridiisio,  called  the  two 
Semiramis  .sisters ;  a  name  fnr  whiih  tliev  were? 
indebted  to  public  sympathy  and  tie'  ji-alousy  of 
their  companions.  M.,lnlcs  Cohen,  placed  be- 
hind the  master,  held  the  baton. 

The  hotid  of  the  banker  Meca-nas  contains  Ibr^e 
granil  salons,  in  one  of  which  were  the  ladies, 
seati'd  in  a  sort  of  amjihitheatre  around  the  piano 
and  harmonium,  while  the  men  stood  at  the  b.uk 
of  th(M'00m.  crowded  tlieni'selvcs  Into  the  tbur 
issues  o(  communication,  or,  decided  to  hear  all 
and  stMi  nothing;,  seated  themseU'es  at  their  e.ase 
in  the  two  salons  at  the  ri^ht  and  at  the  lel"t. 
M.  Auber,  who  had  arriveil  vi>iv  uiiobtrusivelv 
ntei  was  sealed  apart  fri>m  the  other-^.  had  taken 
slielter  in  one  ol'the  most  remote  corners  fit  the 
apartment,  where,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand, 
he  lislcnecl  without  ea^tiiii;  a  sinj;le  irlancc  about 
him.  During;  each  interval  between  the  ditl'ereiit 
viniTi'tiiij;  he  would  cdiat  with  i\lario.  who  stood 
behinil  his  chair;  then,  at  the  first  chord  struck 
npon  the  piano,  the  ohl  master  would  resume  his 
attitude  of  immobility  ami  mute  attention,  his 
inward  emotion  Ijcini;  inanifested  only  by  the 
desperation  with  which  he   bit  Ids  nails. 

Meyerbeer  had  arrived  a  little  later  and  taken 
his  pi  u'C  near  Ros-iini.  The  li'jlit  from  a  window 
fell  directly  upon  his  face,  hciehtenint;  the  intel- 
lectual and  powerful  nervousness  of  his  features. 
Between  two  doors  stO(jil  the  tenor  Dupnz  with 
his  fratd<,  kindly  face,  and  the  form  of  a  Hercu- 
les; while'  the  valiant  .-\riiold,  near  the  author 
of/r.<  //«7i/,,/e)/.<,  took  the  ardent  attitude  asMim- 
ed  by  Count  .^Imaviva  near  the  author  of  /,e 
JJnmino  noir.  Durinfr  the  execution  of  the  Ros- 
siuian  chef-d'-(Euvrc.  Meyerbeer  was  no  less  dem- 
onstrative   than  Auber   was    self-contained.      He 


stared  at  the  eeilinfr,  ajiplauded  noisily,  and  s:it 
as  uneasily  in  his  arm-tdiair  as  Saint  Lawrence 
upon  his  ;>ridiron.  After  the  last  (diord  of  the 
fuaued  Aineii,  he  ran  to  Rossini,  fell  uiion  his 
neck  and  endiraecd  him. 

I  have  i.'iven  a  fiilhtul  account  of  the  picture 
whitdi  I  had  inider  my  eyes,  but  it  will  be  a  little 
more  dilhcult  to  class  my  recollections  and  fix 
my  impressions  of  the  music.  However,  havin; 
been  present  at  two  hearings  of  Rossini's  mass,  if 
it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  foriret  the  di'tail  of 
its  e\-qui..ite  beauties.  I  can.  ;it  least,  resuscitalini; 
the  emotions  of  my  heart  and  the  ravishment  of 
my  ears.  ;-eeall  the  immortal  work  in  its  ]iro;iii- 
nent  traits  and  "rand  outlines.  Memory  is  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  which  the  mind  covers  with 
sympathetic  but  Invisible  characters.  It  is  onlv 
necessary  to  submit  this  virgin  leaf  to  the  action 
of  a  (diemii'al  re-atient,  and  the  ink  will  flash  (o 
furrow  th.'  whiteness  of  the  jiajier.  the  wor.ls  will 
start  into  life,  color  and  arrani;e  themselves  in 
horizontal  lines  from  left  to  rijiht  npon  the  paje. 
The  miiul,  or  the  sensation,  like  chemistry,  has 
its  re-aeents,  and  memory,  when  (pieslioneii  wIHi 
enthusiasm,  will  write  clearly  and  ra])idly,  upon 
the  blank  tablets  of  the  brain,  the  characters  of 
the  past. 

At  the  two  hearinss  of  this  work,  baptized  by 
Rossini — and  wherefore  V — Petile  M-'ssc,  the  cir- 
cle ofselei't  auditors  was  struck  by  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  the  Ki/n'e.  the  Gloria,  and  the  Crcilo. 
The  principal  motif  of  the  Kyric  reposes  npon  an 
aecompanim(!nt  which  pursues  an  obstinate  de- 
sl;;n.  This  accentuated  and  solemn  march  lakes 
at  once  a  stron;;  hold  upon  the  imagination  ;  we 
seem  to  hear  the  tramp  of  Invisible  feet  walkinjj 
In  the  infinity  of  ilarkncss  anil  seekiii;;  to  iea(di 
those  tearful  voices  whiidi  cry:  "Oh  Lonl.  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  It  Is  beautiiul.  absolutely  beau- 
tlt'nl. 

The  explosliln  of  the  'rioria  is  like  a  powerful 
and  flazzliiifr  sheaf  of  flame  ascendinj;  to  the 
heavens.  In  the  Oraliti.f.  a  qnatuor  for  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor  and  bass,  we  have  a  fine  tissue  of 
harmonies  and  modulations,  piquant  in  their  un- 
expectedness, enehainins  and  binding  the  melod- 
ic feature.  The  Domine,  a  tenor  solo,  remimls 
one  of  that  charming,  though  .somewhat  irrever- 
ent Cii/'u^ariiinam  of  the  Slahal.  The  Qui  trilli.<, 
a  duo  for  soprano  and  contralto,  opens  to  us  the 
world  of  the  angels.  What  melody,  what  sweet- 
ness I  The  votaries  of  the  severe  style  in  <diurch 
music  mav  well  ask — like  Raoul  onenlni'  his  eves 
In  the  paradi.se  of  Chenonceau.x — ".\m  I  on  earth 
or  in  heaven?"  I  meet  their  scruples  halfway. 
"You  are  on  earth,  gentlemen,"  I  say,  "but  in 
that  land  where  God  placed  his  Eden,  and  where 
the  apjile-tree  of  our  mother  Eve  bears,  not  ap- 
ples, but   melodies." 

The  (_'iiiii  finiclo,  which  terminates  the  first 
part  of  the  mass.  Is  a  fugue. 

■'Cn,,  fugue,  en  musique,  est  un  niorcenu  bien  fort," 
says  Crispin.     Add  that  it  is   the    noisiest    of  or- 
ganized citaricarif.  [!]      The  very  mention  of  the 
name,  fugue,   sufiiced  to  put  Berlioz  into  a    fury. 


Wi'll,  disi'iplined  bv  the  genius  of  Rnssiul,  this 
tremendous  clatter  [!]  becomes  the  Cum  .■<nnclo,t\ie. 
grandest  and  most  powerful  page  of  his  mass;  a 
pass.-ioe  truly  MI. -iLael  Ang<'l<>-Ilke  !  Ov.-rlliis 
storm  of  notes,  all  r.iging,  surging,  muttci-ing  and 
loruientiiig  each  other,  oa^ses  the  bicilli  of  tlii^ 
master's  iuspiration,  and  behold!  the  tumultuous 
rebellion  is  stilled  anil  harmonized.  To  thai  vo- 
i:al  and  instrumental  tempest  succeeds  a  mur- 
mur; then  the  murmur  becomes  a  voice,  the 
voice  a  song,  the  song  a  sonorous  world,  ever  ex- 
panding and  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it 
seems  to  lilt  ,all  humanity  to  the  f'lot  of  the  Eter- 
nal Throne.  That  fugue  is  the  contest  between 
insjiiration  and  learning  ;  It  is  science  at  the 
mercy  of  victorious  genius. 

.\fter  till'  fugue  1  must  cite  the  Credo,  which  is 
written  in  very  fine  style;  ami  the  .symphonic 
morceauofthe  0//ci7o/Vc,  a  casket  shining  with 
gems  of  rarest  harmony  and  most  origin  d  modu- 
lation. This  is  German  art  polished  by  an  Ital- 
ian. .\galn,  what  page;  like  the  At/nns  Dei! 
Xothing  is  more  original  than  the  way  in  which 
the  chorus  comes  in  after  each  of  the  three 
strophes  declaimed  by  lie"  contralto;  the  soltly 
sung  (dioral  response  is  like  a  faint  and  f,ir-ol1" 
echo  of  tingel  vcji-'i'S  itnswcri ng  f'roin  highest 
heaven  the  prayers  of  the  sinners  upon  earth. 

Rossini's  xpiritiiel  and  mocking  smile,  which 
would  f.ishlon  Itself  to  our  image  without  much 
caring  to  ttikt^  us  seriously, — does  it  not  cross  the 
earnest  and  noble  spirit  of  this  work  V — Who 
knows'?  I  believe  that  I  caught  sight  of  It — that 
smile — in  a  ib-slgn  of  llic  .icconqi.aniincii:  The 
voices  sing:  "Holy,  Ibily,  Holy  !"  while  the  or- 
chestra, as  wanton  as  Don  Juan's  mandolin  sing- 
ing its  serenade  to  Elvira's  maid,  hovers  an  in- 
stant upon  the  win;;s  of  ti  [lolka.  An  indeci'nt 
and  ch.aniiing  buhiUoje.  which  [n'evenrs  not  the 
her.rt  I'rom  rl.-Ing  nor  the  ear  I'rom  understand- 
ing. 


(From  the  Easy  Cliiiir  In  Harper's) 

Maiirigals. 

BY    GKORGi;    WILLIAM    CURTIS. 

Tl-.is  Easy  Chair  has  heard  much  good  music 
far  and  near,  but  nevi^r  any  more  salisf.ietory  in 
its  way  than  the  singing  of  the  niadiigals  at  Stein- 
way  Hall.  Long  ago.  in  the  days  and  nights  of 
the  Apollo,  the  hall  below  Canal  street,  npon 
Piroadway,  in  whiidi  the  Pliilhar:nonic  Society 
first  gave  i'scoiwerls  in  its  day  of  small  things — 
the  hall  in  which  Castellan  made  her  debut  in 
civilized  lands,  and  in  which  so  much  good  music 
was  heard,  there  was  a  madrigal  concert.  The 
very  name  was  m.igical  to  any  lover  of  the  old 
literature  and  the  old  music.  Phillls,  Corin, 
Daphne.  Damon.  Chloe — all  the  nym|)hs  and  the 
swains  of  the  pastoral  po(try  and  the  pretty  life 
that  never  was — warbled  and  loitered  and  danc- 
ed ;  nor  did  any  such  lover  as  we  have  meiitlon- 
ed  ever  forget  lliat  concert,  hiit  has  cone  about 
ever  since  hungering  and  thirsting  for  more  mad- 
lig'Js. 

They  <lid  not  come,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  refiect  that  the  young  singers  of  the  ancient 
Apollo  could  not  be  always  young,  and  that  lime, 
which  steals  so  muidi.  does  not  spare  the  sweetest 
birds.     The  Easv  Chair,  for  one.  gradually  relin- 
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Hi. I 

■  ylv.-.l.'f  lliaii  ,,11 
rt.  Ilicihc'  well' 
■  lisr.y — "'I'licri'     1 


qiiislicil  liope  nf  I'vor  lioaririL'  lliat  olil  iniislr.  It 
list.i'iicil  many  and  mariv  a.  liiiii-  lor  lliciii  in  tlic; 
miisii' hall,  and  lislcncd  in  vaii:.  Tlic  anricnt, 
A|i(>llo  lia.s  licrn  so  loTi^'  ^rinr  lh;il,  llie  ^rinrr.aliori 
oflo-ilay  kno\v.<  nulliiii^<  ofit.  I!ul  il  was  onii  of 
the  inc.vpri'SHibli'  )ilea,surc',«  of  Hio,iil\va\-  to  look 
at  it.  in  |ias,sinir  and  sav,  "TIhtc  I  hcuil  i he  mad 
liL'ais,"  as  (ini-n-ns  looks  ,i(  I'aik  !i 
aliirnis,  ;is  it'a  past  tiinnipli  wire 
fnturi- succi'ssi'S,  as  i(  .m  I'xiin 
more  real  than  st.ilrlv  w,iicli 
heard  M,ililiran  !" 

A  philo.sophcr  who  said  that  none  of  his  I'l  i,  nds, 
sn  tar  as  he  knew,  read  J'lato,  also  reniarkeil  llial 
I'latn  was  always  to  he'  liouudit,  and  that  there- 
fore a  eert.iin  niinnlier  of  persons  evidently  read 
liim.  It  is  with  niadii^jals  as  with  Plato.  The 
chnreli  nf  trne  believers  doe,s  not  heeonie  extinct, 
Tt  may  worship  in  the  Cataeonihs  or  in  the  desert, 
bill  still  the  fiith  survives  and  tlie  service  pro- 
ceeds, Perliajis  no  form  of  art  wliich  has  been 
fully  dev<dnped  ever  Joses  its  hold  upon  luiman 
interest,  .^nd  so  it  seems  that  this  Aretlin,sa, 
which  disappeared  from  piililic  view  at  the  Apol- 
lo, did  reappear  far  away  in  domestic  seeUision. 

By  a  jileas-ant  fireside  half  a  dozen  lovers  of 
ninsie,  carefully  trained  and  admiralilv  accom- 
plished sinjers  of  ._>lees,  ilevotees  of  Mendelssohn, 
not  too  mnch  bewildered  with  the  opera,  cultiva- 
ted vocal  music  of  the  finest  traditional  forms, 
amonp;  which,  of  coiir.se.  the  madrirjal  music  was 
eminent.  It  was  music  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
profit  or  er/at.  Some  of  the  little  company  san'j 
in  choirs  and  in  the  oratorio  choruses,  but  they 
were  associated  as  a  quiet  Sliakspeare  idass  may 
be,  for  the  purest  pleasure.  Ami  while  remem- 
beriuf;  and  reyrettinj  old  Easy  Chairs  were  miis- 
1112  upon  the  madriuals  sung  by  a  past  <:eneration, 
the  present  jreneration,  almost  within  the  hearing 
of  those  old  lovers,  were  singini;  them.  Had  their 
ears  been  only  fine  enough  they  would  have 
hearii  through  all  the  rattle  of  omnibuses  and  the 
scuffling  of  feet,  through  the  chill  wintry  air  and 
the  blinding  snow  : — 


''Now  i*  th^  mnnth  nf  Mn  in?, 

^VheIl  mi^rrv  l:iils  ure  playiup  '.' 

Fa  la  la; 
EaPli  with  his  honny  las-s 
A  danciii'T  on  th"*  Krass, 

Pa  la  la." 

Such  lovers  attract  all  others,  and  similar  little 
proups  or  clubs  discovered  themselves,  and  final- 
ly uniting  made  themselves  heard  by  the  public 
In  a  tiiadrigal  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  compli- 
mentary to  Mr.  James  A.  Johnson.  Madrigals, 
madrigals  !  what  are  madrigals  ?  asked  the  good 
public,  which  is  familiar  with  cavatinas,  seenas, 
arias,  and  the  rest  of  the  opera  phraseology  ;  but 
which  knew  not  this  word,  which,  from  (he  force 
of  association,  we  should  have  called  an  honest 
old  English  word,  if  we  had  not  recalled  just  in 
time  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin. 
Christopher  Marlowe  has  a  familiar  line  : — 

'■By  -shallow  rirera  to  whose  falls 
MaioJious  birds  sing  madrigals.'* 

And  Milton  :— 

"Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delaypd 
The  huddliui;  brook  to  hear  his  madrijtal" 

Indeed  its  association  is  especially  English,  but 
the  authorities  derive  it  from  the  earliest  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  (dia  Afailiv ;  others  from  a  Oreek 
word  meaning  a  stall  or  a  her<l  of  cattle,  and  so 
reaching  a  pastoral  song.  As  such  we  know  it; 
a  little  pastoral,  amorous  poem. 

The  pretty  programme  of  the  concert  says  that 
the  madrigal  originated  in  Italy  ;  that  the  e.-irli- 
est  of  the  kind  were  written  about  the  year  1.540; 
and  not  until  ir>SS  was  any  attempt"  made  to 
adapt  them  to  English  words.  For  a  century  it 
was  the  most  popular  form  of  music  in  England, 
and  the  programme  quotes  from  "Morley's intro- 
duction to  Practical  Music"  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  universality  of  the  custom  of  taking  part 
in  madrigal  singing  in  well-bred  society.  "Sup- 
per being  ended,  and  niusicke  books, 'according 
to  ibe  custonie,  being  brought  to  the  table,  the 
mistreps  of , the  house  presented  me  with  a  part, 
earnestly  j-eqiie.sting  m,e  to  sing  ;  but  when,  after 
many  excuses,  I  p^otes.teci  unfainedly  that  1  could 
not,  everie  one  began  to  winder';  yea,  some  i 
whispered  to  others  dernandipg  iiow  I  jj-as  brought  1 


tip.  So  Ihat,  u|)on  sliame  of  my  ignorance,  I  goe 
now  lo  seek  out  mine  old  fricmie,  Master  (inori- 
niiis,  lo  make  mvself  his  srhoUcr." 

How  proud  Master  (iiiorimus  would  hav<'bccn 
ofthcfiltyor  si.xty  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
(Mine  qidetly  upon  the  ])latform  and  f)roeeeded  to 
giM'  the,  most  coni'lusive  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  thev  had  been  biought  up  I  After  Mr. 
Warren  h.-id  plaved  ^V(■ber's  "Jubilee  Overture" 
upon  the  org.m  they  los' — ]\Iaster  Gnorinius,  t  he 
most  modest  of  men,  concealing  himself  under 
tlie  appellation  of  Brown,  touched  the  key  upon 
the  piano,  anil  instantly  si.xty  voices  became  one 
voice,  and  with  the  most  delicate  and  excpiisile 
shading,  eviTv  [lart  full,  rich  and  true,  .sang  a 
rippling,  dancing,  joyous  spring  song;  and  when 
it  too  soon  and  suddenly  ended,  the  surprise  anil 
delight  of  the  fascinated  audience  burst  (brth  in  a 
peal  of  the  sincerest  applause,  with  a  rustle  and 
murmur  of  satislaction.  And  so  it  went  through 
the  whole  evening;  the  madrigals  varied  bv  two 
or  three  solos  and    glees,  and  Mendelssohn's  "O 


for  the  wings  of  a 


It    was   a   chorus  in 


which  every  singer  was  a  master — or  a  mistress, 
which,  in  music,  at  least,  is  the  same  thing. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  lagging,  no  dependence, 
no  inadequacy,  no  confusion,  but  the  tone  was 
ample  and  firm  and  sure,  and  the  gradation  mar- 
vellous. Every  soft  note  to  the  utmost  pianissimo 
was  as  fine  and  faultless  as  the  loudest. 

The  madrigal  music  is  often  very  elaborate, 
comprising  imitations  and  fugues.  C'ften  the  im- 
itations are  of  a  childlike  simplicity,  closely  fol- 
lowing the  words.  One  of  the  most  charming  is 
that  of  Thomas  Morley  in  l.!)90  : — • 

"Fair  Phillis  T  saw  sitting  all  alone, 
Feedint;  ber  flock  near  to  the  mountain's  side; 

The  shepherd  knew  not  whither  she  was  gone, 
But  after  his  lover  .\myntas  hied. 

Up  and  down  he  wandered  while  she  wa.s missing:, 

But  when  he  found  her,  ah  !  then  they  fell  a-klssiog." 

Here,  too,  the  melody  follows,  and  wanders,  and 
doubts,  and  lingers,  and  wonders,  until  there  is 
no  more  doubt;  and  the  audience  was  so  pleased 
that  love's  labor  was  not  lost  but  rewarded,  that 
it  loudly  demanded  to  hear  that  delightful  love 
chase  all  over  again.  The  best  of  the  madrigal 
composers — ]\Iorley,  Wilbye,  Ford,  Orlando  Gib- 
bons— were  all  represented.  As  the  Easy  Criair 
looks  over  the  programme  the  flavor  of  that  rare 
feast  returns,  each  separate  joy  is  remembered, 
and  each  seems  in  remembrance  best  until  the 
slowly  travelling,  the  delaying  eye,  reaches  the 
next  in  order.  But  when,  just  before  the  end,  a 
chorus  of  men's  voices  only  sang  the  "Integer 
Vit;e"  of  Paul  Flemming,  tiie  melody  henceforth 
associated,  in  its  union  with  the  noble  words  of 
John  S.  Divight,  with  the  precious  memory  of  the 
Harvard  boys  who  fell  in  the  war,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  the  soleinn  sweetness  of  the  music,  so  in- 
tense, so  religious,  so  inexpressibly  tender,  did 
not  purity  every  heart  that  heard. 

How  greedy  of  the  mrments  were  we  all  asthR 
beautiful  coni'ert  sang  itself  lo  the  end  '  It  was 
late,  but  an  old  Easy  Chair,  that  remembered  the 
madrigal  concert  at  the  ancient  Apollo,  and  com- 
puted that  at  this  rate  there  would  be  about  four 
in  a  century,  of  which  it  had  now  heard  two.  and 
with  the  strains  of  the  "Integer"  still  hallowing 
the  air.  wished  only  that  those  had  heard  who.  it 
knew,  were  absent, — her  that  Tiia  calls,  and  him, 
Xtopher,  and  that  good  genius  of  the  music  hall. 
The  night  was  sloppy  very  probably,  but  it  seem- 
ed starry.  It  was  pleasant  to  loiter  along  Broad- 
way, and  look  in  at  the  Christmas  windows  of  the 
ilWiniinated  shops,  and  to  be  reminded  that  the 
kindly  soil  from  which  such  rills  as  this  concert 
bubbled  up  must  be  full  of  sweet  waters  however 
hidden. 

It  is  the  cheery  part  of  travel  that  it  teaches  us 
how  charming  every  land  is,  and  how  full  of  peo- 
ple worth  knowing — people  who  give  us  the  feel- 
ing that  our  acquaintances  do  not  monopolize  the 
worth  of  mankind.  And  if  the  world,  so  the  city. 
New  York  is  not  an  interesting  citv.  There  is 
very  little  local  pride  in  the  population;  there 
are  very  few  local  and  vital  traditions.  Some- 
body lives  in  a  fine  house  in  a  fine  street,  but  his 
heart  and  his  memory  are  in  a  village  among  the 
hills.  He  does  not  care  to  give  money  to  adorn 
a  city  in  which  huge  taxes  take  him  bv  the  throat 


to  satisfy  the  Common  Cormorants  that  roost  in 
the  Park  ;  but  he  gives  an  organ  to  that  village 
church  and  an  iron  fence  to  that  rural  cemetery 
where,  once  released  from  Wall  street,  he  shall 
tranquilly  repose.  Folly  and  niad  extravagance 
and  Ignorance  and  crime  live  also  in  superb 
houses,  and  are  iiainfiilly  consfiii.'uous.  Juvenal 
cm  scarcely  say  anything  of  the  city  that  is  not 
too  mild,  and  Addison  cannot  smile  severely 
cnoiigli.  But  how  much  humanity  and  heroism 
ami  self  sacrifice  are  here  also  I  How  much  de- 
lightful enjoyment,  fine  accomplishment,  .sound 
learning  I  It  is  modest,  and  refuses  to  assert  it- 
self. Horace  Waljiole  sneers  at  Oliver  Cold- 
smith  in  the  park,  l>ut  Burke  and  Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  know  him  and  love  him.  'I'hen  they 
live  here  too!  And  Florence  Nightingale  as  well 
as  Cora  Pearl  !  And  the  brothers  Cheeryble  as 
well  as  old  Ralph  Nickleby  !  And  it  is  not  all 
given  over  to  the  opera  bouflTe ;  but  madrigals 
may  be  sung  in  the  finest  hall  to  the  largest  audi- 
ences! Ah  !  if  there  was  butalMrs.  Easy  Chair, 
how  surely  she  would  have  heard  that  evening  as 
she  loitered  homeward  with  her  companion : 
"My  dear,  it  was  a  very  moral  entertainment." 
"Pshaw  !  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  for  a  sensible  piece  of 
furniture  you  are  guilty  of  great  follies.  Is  that 
all  you  can  say  for  this  beautiful  concert '/"  "]My 
dear,  this  concert  has  given  me  a  higher  opinion 
of  this  city  and  of  human  nature  in  get  eral." 
"Very  well ;  now,"  would  that  comely  but  im- 
possible she  respond,  "now  you  are  speaking  the 
truth." 


Franz  Schubert,* 

We  liail  this  hook  in  its  English  form  as  another 
act  of  justice  to  i);or  Schubert,  Its  appearance  is 
siL:nificant.  The  man's  works,  after  long  obscurity, 
have  come  out  into  the  light,  anil  the  world  has 
found  itself  richer  than  it  dreamed.  Knowing  the 
music,  a  desire  to  know  the  man  was  the  most  natu- 
ral of  sequences.  Years  ago,  when  Schubert  walked 
about  the  streets  of  Vienna,  the  people  against  whom 
he  rubbed  shoulders  eared  little  about  him,  Kitlier 
they  passed  by  without  notice,  or  merely  ppinted  him 
out  ns  a  successful  song  writer,  and  then  told  each 
other  the  latest  anecdote  of  Beethoven.  Probably 
not  even  those  familiar  with  the  outward  aspects  of 
Schubert's  daily  life  gave  any  special  heed  to  what 
t'l  y  saw,  hut  rather  looked  on  with  the  unconcern 
due  to  an  apparently  commonplace  and  struggling 
existence,  flow  all  this  is  changed  !  .Justice  may 
have  feet  of  lead,  but  she  ploils  steadily  on,  and  in 
the  end  makes  the  nhject  of  pursuit  either  her  victim 
or  lier  hero.  She  has  overtaken  Schubert,  and  plac- 
ed him  high  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  all  the  world 
standing  round  to  inspect  with  curious  eyes.  Now-, 
not  a  fi'ature  in  the  man's  personality  is  unheeded, 
not  an  anecdote  ahnut  him  unrelated,  not  an  incident 
in  his  life  overlooked,  while,  as  in  the  hook  before  us, 
the  recorders  of  his  history  give  biographical  sketches 
of  everyhodv  with  whom  he  once  shook  hands. 
Those  wlio  know  and  love  Schubert  may  well  rejoice 
at  all  this  ;  the  more  because  it  has  come  about  in 
their  time.  Not  a  few — Mendelssohn  .among  them — 
wito  could  estimate  the  divine  gifts  of  the  poor  ^''ien- 
nose  musician,  have  been  doomed  to  carry  ahont  a 
life-long  sense  of  the  world's  injustice  to  one  of  its 
gientest  men. 

The  life  of  Schubert  is  by  no  means  easy  to  write. 
Brief,  uneventful,  and  commonplace,  as  the  world 
understands  these  terms,  it  presents  no  salient  points 
^vhieii  the  biographers  can  make  so  many  centres  of 
interest. 

"It  is  true,"  remarks  Schindler,  "that  we  do  not 
meet  in  Schubert's  life  with  mountain  or  valley,  but 
only  a  level  plain,  over  which  he  moves  with  an  in- 
variably sfe.TiIv  and  er[UMi  step.  The  evenness  of  his 
disposition,  too,  which  resembled  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  mirror,  was  with  difficulty  ruffled  by  external 
matters  ;  his  spirit  and  actions  were  in  complete  har- 
mony with  each  other.  It  must  he  confessed  that  his 
davs  glided  away  as  well  befitted  the  life  of  a  citizen 
born  in  poverty  and  dying  in  poverty." 

Besides  this,  Schubert's  of)scurity  and  comparative 
insigniHcancc  made  it  seem  worth  nobody's  while  to 
study  his  character  or  explore  his  inner  life.  There 
is  hardly  an  acknowledged  great  man  without  half-a- 
do7.en  Boswells  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  every  tarn, 
ready  to  make  a  note  of  everything  fie  does  or  says. 
Poor  Schubert  had  not  a  single  Boswell,  and  all  we 
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know  nf  liim  is  Hcriverl  fiom  flic  ninro  nr  less  vairno 
re.colici-iii)Ms  of  lliosc  wIki  iirc  now  flstonisheil  to  Hnd 
thtir  lecolk'clions  a  treMMin-.  'I'd  make  tnatiers  still 
worse,  Hrliiihurt  left  hcliiiid  liini  liiit  sranty  niemorHri- 
fla  (for  tli'j  most  part  full  of  aphorisms  and  common- 
pluf-es),  HTid  appears  not  lo  liavt;  written  many  letters 
whieli  the  recipients  flionyht  worth  keepini;.  We 
are  thns  shut  off' from  the  man's  inner  life  l)V  an  ini- 
passahle  harrier,  .and  his  true  liio^-rapher  will  he  he 
who  can  hest  interpret  the  utterances  of  his  (jenins. 
The  real  Schuhcrt  is  not  seen  in  the  poor  schoolmas- 
ter's son,  who  lived  a  very  ordinary  life  and  died 
without  the  means  of  hurial  ;  hut  in  the  genius  who 
has  nivim  to  the  world  nntiumhered  things  of  beanty, 
each  em|ihatically  "a  joy  for  ever."  An  analysis  of 
JSchuhert's  music  is  the  hest  record  of  his  life.  ' 

We  are  not  now  coini;  to  criticize  either  T)r.  Krci.s- 
sle's  hook  or  iMr.  Coleridjje's  translation — though  on 
these  points  we  shall  have  .something  to  say  before 
concluding.  The  man  is  of  more  cnnsequence  than 
the  hook,  and  we  are  so  gla.l  to  lind  the  latter  bring- 
ing us  closer  to  the  form. a-,  that  we  are  not  careful 
as  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  done.  Assuming  their 
truthfulness,  no  one  can  rend  IJr.  Kreissle's  closing 
chapter.s  without  getting  at  the  personality  of  his 
hero,  (u-  without  .seeing  him  as  he  lived  and  moved  in 
the  world.  The  picture  is  not  very  charming,  but 
there  it  is,  a  desinihle  thing  to  have.  Looking  at  it 
we  cannot  help  being  sirni-k  by  the  contrast  between 
Schnhcrt  and  all  Ins  material  surroundings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  creations  of  his  genius  on  the  oth- 
er. The  former  seem  to  have  been,  if  not  absolutely 
unlovely,  at  all  events  unattractive.  About  the  com- 
poser's personal  appearance  Dr.  Kreissle  sav,s  : — 

"His  round  and  puffy  face,  low  forehead,  project- 
ing lips,  bushy  cvcbrows,  stuiniiy  mise,  and  sliort, 
curly  hair,  gave  biin  that  negro  look,  ivhieli  corri-s- 
poniis  with  that  conveyed  by  the  bust  which  is  to  be 
foimd  at  the  Wiiliring  Chnrchyaril.  He  was  under 
the  average  height,  round-backed  and  shouldered, 
with  plump  arms  loid  hands,  and  short  lingers.  The 
e.\pr<!ssion  of  his  face  was  neither  intellectual  nor 
pleasing,  and  it  was  only  when  music  or  conversation 
interested  him,  and  especiallv  if  Beethoven  was  the 
topic  that  his  eye,  began  to  brighten,  and  his  features 
light  up  with  animation." 

In  harmony  with  thi.s  personal  anpenrnnee  were 
certain  of  the  eonqioser's  habits  and  traits  of  mind. 

"One  reason,"  says  Dr.  Kreissle.  "for  .Sclmbert's 
gifi.s  remaining  so  hmg  hidrlcn  from  the  eyes  nf  man 
kind  iluring  the  lifctnne  of  their  possessor  was  his 
peculiar  obstinate  antl  unyielding  temperament  — 
([ualilies,  which,  ^^■itllout  inejudice  to  his  out  spoken 
sense  of  the  value  of  independence,  made  him  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  good  and  practii'al  on  the  part  of 
many  well-meaning  friends." 

He  appears  to  have  offended  manv  of  these  friends 
by  his  want  of  onlinary  eourti'sv  :  — 

"If  he  felt  thoroughly  hajipy  ....  and  very 
aversi'  to  parting  with  the  lovely  scene  and  pleasaiii 
wine  before  him,  he  would  ignoio  some  invitation  he 
hail  accepted  fin'  the  evening." 

In  ri'lined  society  he  was  ">hy  and  chary  of  talk." 

"Whilst  sitting  at  the  piano,  his  face  became  seri- 
ous, and  direi'tly  the  piece  ended  lie  used  to  withdraw 
to  an  ail|oining  room." 

But  among  his  own  friends  he  was  verv  different, 
indulging  in  wit  and  prai-ii<'al  jokes,  .singing  his  own 
songs  through  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  bmgiiing  with  a 
"hoarse  suppressed  chuckle,"  and,  we  are  sorrv  to 
say  it,  getting  drunk. 

"Franz,"  says  his  biographer,  "liked  good  wine  . 
lie  refused  to  tiiin  his  potations  wirh  wa- 
ter :  and  not  having  a  strong  head,  it  happened  that 
if  the  right  sort  of  vintage  was  on  the 
table,  onr  liiend  would  occasionally  overshoot  the 
mark,  and  then  either  become  boisterous  and  violent, 
or.  when  the  wine  had  cninpletcly  fuddled  him,  slink 
ort' to  a  eorni'r,  where  not  :i  svllahle  in  his  maudlin 
state  could  begot  from  him." 

There  is  loo  niueli  rcasmi  to  believe  tliat  drink  had 
a  hand  in  bis  early  rlcaih,  for  Dr.  Kreissle  savs. 
"eveiMlu!  illness  to  which  he  so  cpiicklv  sneeumlied 
must  at  least  in  part  be  ascribed  to  bis'fondness  for 
strong  lii|iiors."  These  details  bring  us  very  near  to 
one  siile  of  the  composer's  personality,  and  wo  eon- 
fisss  to  not  liking  the  prospect.  Great  are  the  myste- 
ries of  our  human  nature  !  Who  would  recognize  in 
the  queer-looking,  obstinate,  and  bibulous  Schubert, 
him  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  grace  and  beauty  ? 
But  now  let  us  look  at  the  set  olV  against  all  this. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  "a  gooil  son"  (not  a  bad  be- 
ginning), "a  firm  friend,"  "high  minded,"  and  "free 
from  all  envy  and  hatred  ;"  "r.f  .an  easily  pleased  and 
contented  .spirit,"  and  having  a  character  made  up  of 
"tendernes.s  and  solidity,  lovcableness  and  sincerity, 
sociability  and  mel.ancholy."  l^nfortnnatelv  these 
noble  features  in  his  character  could  only  be  known 
to  his  intimate  friends. 

"In  ordinary  life,"  said  one  who  knew    him,  "the 


opportunity  was  only  offered  lo  a  sacred  few,  ami  to 
those  only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  of  coii\iinan^ 
themselves  of  Schnliert's  nobility  of  soul." 

Hence  the  world  judged  him  by  his  least  aihaiMive 
aspect,  and  it  is  little  lo  be  wondered  at  that  itie 
world  neglected  him.  Poor,  wiihout  inllnenee,  and 
oversliadowed  by  Beetlioven,  Schubert  needed  help 
from  all  the  giffs  of  nature,  but  bad  only  the  aid  of 
genius  which,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  stotid  him  in 
hut  little  stead. 

We  will  here  venture  to  indicate  hnw  the  seeming 
contradictions  in  Schubert's  character  may  he  par 
tially  I'xplained.  The  reader  is  presumably  aci|uaint- 
ed  with  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  bis  music,  the 
graceful  fancy  it  displays,  and  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  the  ntaster's  refirrcd  nature,  ".^['■n  do  rot  gather 
gra]ies  of  thorns,  rior  figs  of  thistles."  and  he  who 
jiourcd  forth  works  a.s  beatuifui  in  minute  details  as 
tlie  patterns  wjiich  frost  stamps  upon  our  wirrdow 
glass  must  liimsidf  have  been  a  beautiful  creation  of 
the  Supreme  Designer.  If  we  knew  altsidiitelv  noth- 
ing of  Sehuher't  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  a 
stndv  of  his-innsic.  we  shoidd  de[rrct  him  s  a  melan- 
choly Mendelssohn,  with  all  that  great  master's  natu- 
ral refinement,  sensitiveness  and  keen  apftreciat'o  i  of 
beauty,  adiled  to  more  than  his  *ibare  of  sadness. 
None  of  tis  worrld  dream  of  a  shy,  irwkward  being, 
coarse  of  rnarrrrcr',  an*l  given  to  drirrk.  In  r-econeil- 
ing  this  disia-epancy  we  get  very  little  help  from  Dr. 
Kr*eissle,  wdro,  as  any  orre  uiracqtiaiirted  with  book- 
nraking  would  natnr'allv  imagine,  orrght  to  have  made 
its  elucidation  a  prominent  feature  of  his  work.  The 
doctor,  however,  ctmtents  himself  with  a  mere  indi- 
cation of  wdiat  migtit  be  done  by  a  genuine  biogia- 
phcr.      He  says  : 

"In  the  prec(!ding  pages  we  have  jiointcd  to  certain 
features  r>f  Schubert's  character,  so  far  as  they  jrdniit- 
ted  f)f  flelineation  from  the  glimpses  we  have  had  of 
bis  outer  life — glimpses  seldom,  if  ever,  dilfcrang  irr 
scope  airil  exteirt  from  those  we  have  of  the  ordiirary 
ever-y  day  life  of  rnrlividuals,  tind    giving   us.    tlrere- 
for"c  no  more  than  the  average  materials  for  formirrg 
an  estinrate  of  his  (draracter.     A    far   more    accniiuc, 
and  of   eonr.^e,    more    valuable  picltrr'e.  corrbl    have 
been  made  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  anri    so    ddieattdy 
organized,  had  \ve  analyzed  more  closely  thc^    labora- 
tory and  workinL's  of  bis  mind,  and.  as    in    many   irr- 
starrees  of  gr'cat  arlislic    natures,  tlrrown  more    light 
j  on  the  mrrlual  relations    existing  Iretwcen    the  onf.r 
life  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  composer  than  we 
Iravr^  done  in   this    particular  instanre.     Sehuberi   is, 
perhaps,  a  single  instance  of  a  great  artist  whose  orrt- 
er  life  had  no  aflintty  or    connection    with    art.      His 
career  was  so  simple  atrd   rrnevetrtfrri,    so    orrt    of  rrll 
'  iiroportion  with  winks  which  he  created   like  a  heav- 
:  en  sinit  gimins,  that  we    mrrst    at    last   turn    to    them 
!  mainly,  if  we  \vorild  form  any  estimate  of  the  weaitlty 
j  ireasrrr-cs  cnneeirled  in  the  mine    of  Schuhcrr's  heart 
;  an  I  spirit." 

This  is  just  what  Dr.  Kreissle  docs  not  attempt, 
and  the  result  is  as  ennsineuous  an  example  of  shirk- 
ing biogi'apliy  as  any  with  which  we  are  aetiuainled. 
We  shall  Inrrdly  he  ex|)eeted  to  do  what  the  iloctor 
has  left  urrdone.  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that 
the  contrast  between  Scluibert  the  man  and  Schubert 
the  musi.-ian  nrav  have  beeir  largely  due  to  circnm- 
stances  inilcperrdent  of  himself.  We  heartily  agree 
with  Oarlvie  wdren  ho  tells  ns': — 

"Insteail  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  nearer  the  maik  to  say  tb.at 
man  is  the  architect  of  cirenmstanec.  Kroni 

the  same  material  one  man  builds  palaces,  another 
hovels  ;  one  warehouses,  another  villas  ;  bricks  and 
nror'tnr  are  mortrir  and  bricks  until  the  architect  can 
make  them  something  else." 

The  truth  of  this  Schubert  himself  illnsirated,  since 
ntuler  conditions  as  painful  as  ever  hampered  a  wor'k- 
er,  he  built  for  birtiself  an  ever-endrrring  reputation. 
But  it  wotrlfl  be  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  thos.i  condi 
tions  had  no  i-ffect  nyinn  h'rn.  There  ar-e  action  and 
re-action  in  the  moral  not  less  than  in  the  physical 
worhl,  and  Sehrr'rert  was,  in  a  flcgree,  the  slave  of 
ciretimstauces  ovi*r  which  Ire  held  the  mastering  reins. 
Let  the  reader  nrake  himself  acquainted  with  the  de- 
yiressing  scenes  through  which  Schubert  passed,  the 
poverty  of  his  home  in  youth,  the  years  of  drrrdgery 
as  a  teacher  in  Iris  father's  school,  and — passing  over 
i  the  brief  time  of  happiness  in  the  Esterhazy  fimily — 
the  struggle  both  for  fame  and  bread  against  the  cold- 
I  ness  of  an  unappreciative  public.  Let  the  reader,  we 
I  say.  become  familiar  with  thesr'  things,  ami  others 
like  them,  and  then  no  longer  wonder  that  Sclinbert 
was  outwardly  what  we  know  him  to  have  been. 
Under  similar  coirditions  men  of  genius  have  broken 
into  the  house  of  life  and  released  themselves,  at  all 
risks,  from  the  ills  they  knew  but  too  well.  Srrhnhert 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  worked  on  with  a  pa- 
tience and  hope  marvellous  to  think  of.  but  the  iron 
nene  the  less  entered  in'o  bis  soul.  Xeed  we  won- 
der to  see  him  maudlin  in  the  seats  of  public  drink- 


ing hnirses  '      Snrelv  Ire,  of  all  nren,  was   lenrpied   lij 
diiiwtr  caie>  and  di-appoinied   hopes  iir  wirre. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  skciidr  the  life  of  Sidrnbert 
fVunr  the  details  ef  Dr.  Kiidssle's  bunk  It  w.is  orre. 
a>  wi'  li.avr'  alieidv  slmwii.  a  rii'isi  hiiirrr  uf  iitlerest. 
Comrrronplace  and  uneventful,  it  had  ht'Ie  uy  in  in- 
fluence rr[ioir  Scbnbert  as  a  mrrsician,  bowcM-r  mnch 
it  moulded  Iris  eliaracter  as  a  man. 

Wirh  regar-d  to  the  merits  rrird  demerits  of  the  hiog- 
r.aphy  Mr  Coleridge  has  made  accessible  to  F.nglish 
readers,  much  might  be  said.  Its  demerits  largely 
jn-eponderate.  and  we  will  at  once  state  onr  opiniim 
that  a  rrrorc  rrrrsati^faraorv  life  of  a  great  mim  crrn 
hardly  be  imagined.  Tlie  antbor  has,  to  use  fanril* 
lar  ^^■o^Ils,  left  rrndone  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  dorre  that  whicli  hi' orrght  not  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  health  rn  his  book  as  a  result.  Ho 
evidently  took  brrt  a  superficial  \iew  nf  Selrubert'.s 
life.  Tvookirrg  at  the  nrati  rials  before  him,  and  find- 
irrg  them  not  onlv  scanty,  bnt  apparently  comnron- 
pbree.  Ire  sin  about  hniitirrg  rip  collateral  rrraiter.  He 
brorighf  to  Iris  work  the  eve  of  a  eoirriiiler  instead  of 
the  brain  of  a  philosopher.  The  consequence  is  a 
mass  ol  details,  fin-  a  large  proportiitir  of  wdrich  no- 
body cares  one  jot,  and  Mie  meaning  of  which  in  a 
life  of  Sebubert  can  oirly  be  ex|ilained  oir  the  princi- 
ple that  a  book  is  \alnalile  aceordirrg  to  the  nrrrrrber 
of  its  pages  Credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Krerssle,  however, 
for  the  [rains  Ire  took  to  obtairr  rire  requisite  anrorrnt 
ofpadilrng.  When  Schrrbert  was  a  strrdcrrt  at  the 
Konviit  he  Irail  sehoolfellnws.  teacber-s.  arrd  favorite 
comtHisers  as  a  nraiter-  of  conrse.  With  the  stolid 
jiatience  of  a  Irrie  (jerman.  orrr  author  has  bunted  up 
the  details  of  most  of  their  lives.  He  tells  nl'OUt 
riosef  ICvfder,  Frrrnz  Krommer,  Kjnd'iartirrgtM',  Airna 
.Milder,  Florian  riassmanu.  and  a  lof  more  equally 
unirrtcresiiirg  personnees  wirh  wdrom  the  future  com- 
poser came  irrto  corrtaei.  He  even  goes  so  far  jrs  to 
inlr-odrree  ns  to  rrll  the  profes-ors  at  the  Koirvict, 
nrentionirrg  with  pairrfnl  nr irrutcrress  the  very  classes 
they  used  to  teach.  CarrvicL'  ibis  plarr  well  orrt  Dr. 
Kreissle  was  aide  to  till  any  number-  of  pages  which 
sbonhl  have  only  the  mo^t  distant  r'cfer'ence  to  ,'^ehn_ 
bert.  But  be  seems  to  liave  bethonebi  himself  bow 
irrneh  would  be  gained  by  a  variety  rrf  prdding.  Act- 
irig  iriion  this  corrception  be  tinared  lo  .Schubert's  op. 
eras,  the  libretti  of  which  are,  for  the  nrost  part,  of 
greater  silliiress  than  the  average  of  their  kind  ller-e 
were  indeed  "fresh  liehls  and  pastures  rrew''  for-  the 
dett-rmirred  book  maker.  We  can  imagitre  his  de- 
light as  the  happy  idea  sirnck  him  lo  detail  all  the 
incidents  i:r  each  plot,  antl  bow  he  hueged  binrself 
njion  the  nnniber  of  pages  they  would  fill.  At  any 
rate  the  story  of  the  operas  is  told  at  length,  and  he 
who  pleases  may  inake  himself  familiar  with  /'je 
Ziciltinqshriiilir.  I)cr  S/iirijulrilf,  r.  ami  their  four  teen 
compairions.  But  ibiHrgb  all  this  riray  have  beerr  fan 
for  the  doctor,  it  is  anything  but  fun  to  his  readers 
In  point  of  fact,  one  cannot  rmrl  the  book,  using  that 
term  w-ith  its  ordinary  sigirifii-ani-e.  Useful  enorrgb 
for  purposes  of  l-efer-.-rrce.  Kreissle's  ".Sebubet-t"  is 
hardly  tolerable  in  any  other  respect. 

We  shrrll  not  attempt  minute  criticism  of  Mr  Col 
eridgi''s  tlanslalion,  allhorrgh  there  is  good  rrntlloiily 
for  believing  that  it  is  not  uniforirrly  snceessfrrl.  As 
to  the  English  in  which  it  is  eouche-I,  the  culiivatcil 
i-eader  can  judge  of  that  for  bims<-lf.  We  are  not 
dis|)osed  10  severity  on  this  poini,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  which,  whatever  its  frrnlts,  is  the  best  life,  of 
.Schubert  available.  A  snceessfrrl  attempt  lo  bring 
the  work  before  English  readers  may  well  cover  a 
mnltitnde  of  sins.  One  f.'atirre  irr  .Mr.  Coleridge's 
pr-efiee,  however,  must  not  be  passed  over.  Enu- 
merating those  who  have  had  a  sirai-e  in  making 
Schubert's  genius  known  lo  Engli-hnvn,  Ire  very 
p'-nperly  names  Mr.  Reorge  Groves.  Mr.  Manns.  Mr. 
(;h.rrles  Halle',  and  Mr.  Arthrrr  Chappell,  bur  makes 
no  allrrsion  whatever  to  Mme.  ..\i-.ib..lla  (Jondard. 
The  ladv's-cbiims  sbnrrld  not  have  been  tlirrs  ign<n-ed, 
bei-an-e  ihev  are  strong  and  indisputable.  .More 
than  anv  other  pianist.  Mme.  Gmldanl  has  k' p' 
Sclrrrbert  before  the  public  bv  the  performance  of  bis 
-works  ;  doing  so  too.  wlien  the  master  was  hardly  so 
poptrlar  rrs  now.  Xot  to  acknowledge  this  was  air 
ac-t  of  injustice,  fiH-  which  ?ilr.  Coleridge  ought  to 
atone  should  a  second  edition  ever  he  required. 

We  have  now  done  with  Dr.  Kreissle's  work,  yet 
the  best  part  of  the  volumes  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  is  not  the  index  (for  which,  however,  a  good 
deal  could  be  said),  hut  Mr.  Geor-ge  Gr-ove's  af.perr- 
dix.  Il-re  we  find  most  interesting  matter  for  a  fu- 
ture article. 


(I'rnin  Dwighfs.Tournal  of  Musie.  KhI>.  IS.  lS.5ft.) 

Tomaschek. 

Jilt.  Editor, — .\s  Tomaseliek  is  less  widely 
known  than  he  deserves  to  be.  a  sliglit  skefclr  of 
his  life  and  -n'orks  may  not  jierhaps  prove    unac- 
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1  cptable  to  the  rcndn-s  of  your    excellent   Jour- 
i.al. 

W.  J.  ToiiiMsrlu'k  was  born  in  tlie  year  177  1, 
at  Sknl.scl),  in  I'lolicnii.i.  He  w:is  educated  for 
tile  liar,  and  was  about  fec<^ivin;»  liis  final  dejrrcu', 
as  Doelfir  of  Ijaws,  when  Count  Hu;.'no_v,  one  of 
the  mai^nales  of  Bohemia,  havin-j  ai-ciderilally 
liiMid  the  vounL'  lawyer's  music  to  liiiruo'i's  "Leo- 
nora," i  houj^ht  it  a  pity  such  abilities  should  he 
liisl  to  ihe  mnsiial  world,  and  hence  ollcred  him 
a  place  liir  life  in  liis  service'  as  "('omposer." 
Tomasfhelc  had  thus  time  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  Art,  and,  brin^inp;  the  resources  of  a 
licen  and  eidtivated  intellect,  to  bear  Ufion  the 
subject,  he  made  the  most  severe  theoretical  and 
practical  study  of  nmsic.  examininji  and  compar- 
iiiL^  all  known  systtuns,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  an<l  liually  consiructinir  one  of  his  own 
based  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  so  rational,  lo^fi- 
c.d.  simple,  and  coiulensed,  that  no  student  could 
avoid  bemi;  struck  by  its  beauty,  ami  its  superi- 
ority to  all  previously  tansht.  Unfortunately  it 
was  never  pnl)lished. 

Tomaschck  lived  chiefly  in  Prarrue.  With  the 
Cons  >rvato''io  of  Music  in  that  city  he  had  no 
otiicial  connection,  althoui>h  the  jud(;ment  of  so 
excellent  an  artist  was,  of  course,  often  consulted. 
His  eonneetion  with  mii.sieal  associations  was 
piincipally  as  follows;  he  was  honorary  member 
of  the  preat  Society  of  the  Netherlanils  for  the 
promolion  of  Music;  Corresponilins  member  of 
St.  Ann's  Musical  Association,  in  Vienna  ;  and 
honorary  member  of  the  j;reat  German  National 
Association  for  Musical  Art  and  Science,  as  also 
ol  the  great  musical  Associations  in  Vienna,  Ins- 
bruek,  Pesth,  Ofen,  and  Lembergr. 

After  a  lonjr,  useful,  and  blameless  life,  Tomas- 
chck died  suildeidy,  in  1S49,  of  a  disease  of  the 
he.irt. 

Although  exacting  and  somewhat  severe  in  his 
judements,  and  impatient  of  all  pretensions  and 
shallowness,  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion, 
with  whom  no  man  could  associate  without  being 
directed  toward  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  eleva- 
ting in  life  and  in  Art.  As  man  and  as  artist 
he  seems  equally  to  have  won  the  admiration  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  He  left  behind  him 
many  works,  some  of  which  were  published  dur- 
intj  his  life,  while  others  remain  in  manusciipt  to 
this  day,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all.  The  follovv'- 
ing  list  of  his  composition  is  from  memory,  and 
by  no  means  complete. 

WORKS    NEVER    PUBLTSUED. 

Two  Operas.  The  Hrst,  Seraphhte.  one  of  Ins  ear- 
liest ^vorks,  produced  in  PraiTue  ;  the  second,  a  far 
grander  work,  never  produced. 

Several  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra. 

Several  characteristic,  dramatic,  vocal  and  nrciies- 
tral  compositions,  founded  upon  portions  of  Faiisl, 
W'lllensieDi,  Bn'de  of  Messina,  &c. 

About  .seven  piano  Son:ttas. 

Numerous  Songs,  with  orchestral  or  piano  nccom- 
pauiineuts. 

WORKS    POBLISHED,    NOT    XOW    TO    BE  OBTAISKD. 

One  Quartet  lor  piano  and  stringed  instruments. 

One  Trio,  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello. 

These  works  are  said  to  he  models  of  beauty  of 
form  and  artistic  treatment,  hut  they  are  row  out  of 
pri)it,  and  it  is  even  feared  that  the  plates  have  been 
destroyed, 

WORKS    PCBLISHED,    STILL    TO    BE    OPT.ilNED. 

A  solemn  flequian,  vocal  and  orchestral,   Op.  70. 

A  secord  l-iiquicm,  vocal,  witli  accompaniment  of 
dontde  basses  iitid  violoncellos.  Op.  "2. 

A  solcipn  Mass  in  C  major.  Op.  81,  cotnposcd  for 
tlie  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinaiul,  when 
crowned  in  Prague  Kin<r  of  Bnlcunia. 

Another  orcliesiral  M'lss  in  E  flat,  never  published 
in  srorc,  onlv  in  the  separate  parts. 

7V  Ueiini,  tor  orchestra  mid  choins,   Op.  79. 

The  Lord's  Pinver,  arrrmL^ed  fru"  solos  and  chorus, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  ending  in  a  line 
fuL'ue. 

Many  Songs.  Lyrics  of  Goethe  anrl  other  poets, 
with  two  sets  of  songs  in  the  Bohemian  hirigua[;e. 

Two  Overtures.  One  to  Seraplane,  Op.  36  ;  ()ne 
in  fui^iie  sivie.  Op  38.  Both  arc  arranged  for  four 
hands  on  the  piano  by  Totnaschek  himself 

3  Pirmo  .Sonatas. 

3  Diihvrambs. 

4  Books  of  Rluipsodies. 
7  Bonks  of  EcloiTues. 

Tra  Allrgri  capricciosi  di  bnii'uia.     Op.  52.  1 


Toruasclick  was  the  (irst  who  wrote  in  the  four 
foriiis  last   lucMlioned. 

Those  desirous  of  acipiiring  a  knowh'dg''  of 
Tomascdiek's  style  and  power  as  a  composer,  are 
directed  (;s|iei'ially  to  his  Kci/'iirm,  Op.  70,  a  no- 
ble work,  (diallenging  comparison  with  the  two 
most  renowned  the  worhl  has  known,  that  of  Che- 
rubiiii  for  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  in  C  minor, 
and  t.h.-it  of  Mozart  in  P  minor.  A  patient  and 
impartial  student  of  the  three,  considering  all 
things,  si'ience,  melorh",  adapt.ation  of  musir?  to 
words,  anil  religious  elevation  and  comprehension, 
wouh!  not,  we  third;.  Ions  hesitate  to  which  to 
awaril  tin'  palm.  The  following  are  also  among 
his  most  characteristic  compositions  : — The  MIsm 
Snlemnis,  Op.  81  ;  Nns.  2  and  3  of  The  AUegii  di 
hravnrn.  Op.  52;  2  books.  Op.  41,  and  Op.  110 
of  the  Rhapsodies;  and  many,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  of  his  charming  Ecloirues. 

These  works  are  char,actprized  by  clearness 
ami  freshness,  manly  vi^or  and  energy,  tender- 
ness, passion  and  grandeur.  However  large  or 
small  the  form,  each  whole  is  complete  in  itself 
There  is  never  a  measure  or  a  note  too  much  or 
too  little.  Nothing  can  be,  sllahted,  for  every- 
thing has  a  meaniiiL'.  There  is  no  wandering  off 
into  mere  passages  to  fill  up  a  vacuum  in  thouirht ; 
and  hence  these  compositions  require  for  tlieir 
performance  and  proper  appreciation,  intelligent 
and  conscientious  artists. 

So  wiile  a  culture  as  Tomaschek  possessed  of 
course  preserved  him  from  many  faults  of  taste 
into  which  others  in  his  day  hail  fallen.  We 
cannot  avoid,  as  with  Chopin,  being  continuallj^^ 
startled  by  the  wealth  of  invention  and  novelty 
of  efT.'cts  which  he  displays ;  and  the  mastery 
with  which  he  moved  through  the  most  intricate 
I'ontrapuntal  tnazes,  reminds  us  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  wonderful  skill  in  the  independent  and 
flowing  treatment  of  combined  parts.  (In  our 
day,  it  is  the  successive  rather  than  the  simidlane- 
ous  parts  which  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  foo  inde- 
pendent.) 

Tomaschek  was  eminently  a  self-conscious  ar- 
tist, aware  of  all  he  did  and  why  he  did  it,  intel- 
lect and  feeling  movlns  together;  and  his  pro- 
ductions recall  to  its  noble  paintings  of  which  we 
find  every  part  dwelt  upon  with  care  and  love, 
and  each  minute  portion  highly  finished,  altboush 
of  course,  with  all  proper  subordination  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  has 
been  drawn  forth  by  a  sense  of  the  justice  due  to 
departed  genius  and  worth.  Let  the  world,  if  it 
must,  ignore  living  greatness,  but  at  least,  after 
death,  let  "all  these  oihls  be  made  even,"  and  the 
tneed  of  praise  bestowed  where  it  is  truly  due. 

New  York,  Feb.  1,  1859.  L.  D.  p. 

(From  the  s.-inie,  Marcli  .5,  18.59) 

JoH.ANX  Wexzel  Toyr.4SCHEK,  born  April 
17,  1774,  at  Schutsi'h  in  Bohernia,  lived  in  Prague 
and  died  there,  April  3,  1849.  I  find  him  for 
the  first  time  spoken  of,  "as  a  giant,  secoml  only 
to  Beethoven,  in  a'l  that  rendered  Beethoven 
truly  great,"  he.  His  works,  among  which  are 
sonatas,  symphonies,  concertos,  variations,  masses, 
and  other  church  mnsic,  one  opera,  a  cantata  or 
two,  pianoforte  trios  and  quartets.  &c.,  amount  to 
perhaps  a  himilred  in  number.  He  was  quite  a 
famous  teacher  in  Prague,  aiid  his  autobioCTraphy 
is  a  pleasant  sketch,  with  its  many  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  Beethoven,  Woejfll,  Stoibelt,  and 
others.  Of  his  greatness  I  certainly  never 
dreamed.  Moscheles  oni'e  spoke  of  him  to  me 
without  conveying  anv  such  impression,  and  I 
find  it  lather  singular  that,  with  the  exi'option  of 
two  or  three  performances  of  symphonies  in 
Leipzig,  long  ago,  I  found  no  account  of  any  of 
his  secular  compositions  liavingbcen  played  out  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  where  apparently  they  are 
all  now  forgotten.  I  know  no  notices  of  bim  in 
the  musical  journals  from  1798  to  1850,  which 
lead  one  to  the  idea  that  he  was  above  and  be- 
yond the  standard  of  an  average  good  musician. 

A.  w.   T. 


Leipzig. 

The  correspondent  of  the   Western  ^lusienl   Review 
(Indianapolis)  keeps  the  readers  of   that  journal  an 


fo«r«n(  of  the  GcwandhauR  and   the   other   concerts. 
We  copy  from  his  letter  of  .Jan.  21  : 

At  the  twelfth  Gewandliaus  Concert,  .Tan.  6,  we 
hearil  a  tirre  old  symphony  hy  Haydn  (in  E  flat)  and 
the  overture  auri  cnir'actr;  to  the  filth  act  from  Kcin- 
eckc's  opera,  h'ini/  Mniifred.  Althoueh  his  music  is 
thorougidy  modern  in  its  mood,  Ri'inccke  has  some- 
thing in  comniou  with  "l-*a|>a  Haydn"  af"ier  all,  for 
he  is  very  skillful  in  llieniatic  work.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  music  to  King  Manfred,  how- 
ever, are  its  h-ric  grace  and  fender  poetic  sentiment, 
and  the  masterly  instrumentation  hy  means  of  which 
the  composer  gives  utterance  to  his  charming  concep- 
tions, ilerr  Briihl,  from  Vienna,  |jlayed  an  original 
piano  forte  concerto,  and  two  solo  pieces;  fa)  Mo- 
ment Musicale,  F.  Schubert  ;  (b)  Scherzo-Capric- 
tioso,  Mendelssohn.  The  concerto  contains  many 
phrases  in  the  modern  sniun  mood,  and  its  grace- 
ful tiiemes  are  not  logically  developed  ;  still  real 
ai'tistic  warmth  breathes  in  tlie  work  and  the  accom- 
panying orchestra!  score  is  elaborately  and  cleverly 
wrought.  As  a  pianist,  Herr  Briihl  possesses  many 
tine  points,  hut  his  technique  does  not  always  do  jus- 
tice to  his  artistic  conceptions,  and  his  playing,  there- 
fore, will  not  bear  close  scrutinv.  Frau  Kudcrsdorff 
reappeared  in  an  aria  from  Meden  by  Randegger. 
The  same  merits  and  demerits  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  her  first  appearance,  were 
noticeable  upon  this  occasion,  also,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  scena  by  Randegger, — 
an  interesting,  highly  dramatic  work,  which  contains 
many  fine  details,  but  (like  Frau  Randegger'a  sing- 
ing) is  at  times  a  little  "overdone." 

The  Euterpe  Association  resumed  their  Concerts 
on  the  twelfth  of  January,  producing  Volkmann's 
fine  festival-overture.  Op.  50,  and  Schumann's  fiesh 
and  melodious  B  flat  symphony.  The  overture  suf- 
fered considerably,  but  the  symphony  received  one  of 
the  best  performances  which  the  orchestra  has  given 
u,?  this  season.  Friiulein  Bursian.from  Freiburg,  was 
the  vocalist,  and  gave  intellectually  satisfactory  inter- 
pi'etations  of  two  of  Franz  Schubert's  finest  songs, 
Wanderer  and  Impatience,  but  her  voice  is  not  strong, 
and  she  sang  with  too  much  apparent  effort  to  achieve 
marked  success  in  her  first  selection,  the  celebrated 
aria  frotn  Mozart's  7'itiis.  Of  far  greater  artistic 
worth  were  performances  of  Court-concertmeister 
Edmund  Singer,  from  Stuttgart,  who  played  Men- 
delssohn's violin-concerto,  and  a  long  concert  allegro, 
by  Paganini.  Herr  Singer  plays  with  beautiful  tone, 
refined  expression,  and  finished  phrasing,  and  his 
bowing  is  smooth  and  graceful,  but  he  cannot  be 
ranked  among  violin  "stars  of  the  first  magnitude," 
for  his  excellences  are  all  upon  a  diminished  scale. 
His  tone  does  not  unite  breaidth  and  volume  with  its 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  instead  of  that  inspiration 
(in  song  passages)  which  holds  one  almost  breathless, 
only  highly  refined  expression  is  displayed  in  Herr 
Singer's  playing.  It  was  a  pity  to  have  his  fine  in- 
terpretation of  the  perpetually  beautiful  copcerto  in- 
jured— even  to  the  slight  degree  it  w.as— by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  accompanving  orchestra,  but  artists 
who  play  in  the  Euterpe  Concerts  must  be  prepared 
for  just  such  carelessness.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  tire  concert-allegro  was  the  skillfully  constructed, 
and  very  dilEcult  cadenza  (one  of  Herr  Smger's  com- 
position) introrluced  near  the  end.  In  this  cadenza 
the  fine  points  of  his  brilliant  technique  were  display- 
ed in  very  fine  manner. 

The  thirteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  brought  Che- 
rubini's  stately  "Ahenceragen"  overture  and  Beetho- 
ven's great  symphony  in  C  minor,  to  performance. 
This  overture  is  one  of  the  Gewaudhaus  orchestra's 
specialties,  or  parade  pieces,  and  its  performanie  up- 
this  occasion  was  simply  perfect.  The  charming 
floating  pianissimo  which  occurs  several  times  in 
this  work  is  almost  unique  in  the  field  of  overtures, 
and  the  violins  in  this  orchestra  play  it  with  such 
delicacy,  precision  and  softness  that  it  always  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  solo  rather  than  an  ensemble  pas- 
sage. The  violinist,  De  Ahna,  from  Berlin,  played 
the  first  movement  from  .Joachim's  Hungarian  ^con- 
certo, and  a  Romanza  with  piano  forte  accompani- 
ment by  Beethoven.  He  is  a  fine  artist,  and  al- 
though his  technique  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
quer n// of  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  concerto 
(which  is  rarely  attempted  save  by  the  composer),  he 
still  awakened  the  greatest  of  pleasurable  interest  by 
the  breadth  and  resonant  quality  of  his  tone,  his  fine 
octave  playing,  and  his  excellent  staccato.  In  the 
Romanza  he  played  with  a  degree  of  fervor,  pathos 
and  passion  which  we  have  heard  from  few  violini.sts. 
Frau  Peschka  Leutner  made  her  fourth  appearance 
for  this  season,  {i.e.,  in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,) 
and  sang  Beethoven's  grand  draraatic-scena,  "Ah 
Perfi<lo,"  with  rare  mental  appreciation  and  finished 
vocalization.  This  admirable  singer  possesses  a  ver- 
satility of  talent  and  edu'^atiou  which  enables  her  to 
appear  in  classic  or  sensation  opera,  or  in  the  most 
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refined  Concert-room  with  eqnally  prononnced  suc- 
cess. Leipzig  is  so  enamored  of  the  lady  that  lier 
st.iy  liere  has  already  exceeded  by  half  the  time  stip- 
ulated in  her  first  enp;a5^cincnt,  and  this  engagement 
has  recently  rcceiveil  still  another  renewal.  In  a 
Hnale  from  Weher's  (sehlom  played)  f'nrijn/itl/e, Frmi 
Peschka-Lcntner,  Friiulein  Thoma  BiJrs  and  lierr 
Ehrke  sang  the  lieautifal  solos  in  excellent  style, 
assisted  hy  a  good,  lint  exceedingly  "select"  chorus 
of  hoys  from  the  Thomas-school,  who  could  just 
barely  hold  their  ground  in  the  orchestral  ensemhies. 
The  fifth  soiree  of  chamber  music  offered  .Mozart's 
Qtiintet  for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello  and  clari- 
net ;  Quintet  for  piano-forte,  oboe,  clarinet,  fagotto 
and  horn,  f)p,  Ki,  by  Beethoven  ;  and  Octet  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello,  contra-bass,  clarinet,  fagotto 
and  horn,  by  F.  Sclnibert.  Op.  I(',6.  Ilerr  Landgralf, 
of  the  (iewandhans  orchestra,  dislinguished  himself 
by  his  delightful  clarinet  playing  in  the  Mozart  Quin- 
tet. Beautiful,  pure,  and  unwavering  tone,  which 
he  modulates  with  consummate  skill  from  fji-tr  to  ;»/- 
anissiiiio,  and  rirr  rrrSf/,  and  rapid,  brilliant  execution, 
coupled  with  perfect  taste,  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  playing,  which  held  the  audience  almost  breath- 
less at  times.  In  the  one  of  Beethoven,  Cupellnieis- 
ter  Reinocko  attracted  the  chief  interest  by  his  finish- 
ed rendering  of  the  piano-forte  part.  The  grand 
Octet  hy  Schubert  is  a  bighlv  dramatic  and  impres- 
sive enmpositi(m,  glowing  with  passionate,  and  anon 
tender  and  poetic  faneies,  the  charm  of  which  is  only 
heightened  by  the  subtle  melancholy  which  hovi'rs 
over  all. 

LnH'Zir,, (/>/■.  t;). —  At  the  fniirtei'ntli  (iewainlhaus 
Concert,  Mile.  Cornclm  Schcrbel,  from  Breslau, 
made  her  appearance  both  as  singer  and  pianist,  ami 
was  warmly  applauded  for  her  ri'ndering  of  Beetho- 
ven's Piaiuuorte  Concerto  in  !■>  flat  major  ;  of  the 
scene  and  air  from  OiyVcws,  "Dti,  die  ich  heiss  ge- 
liebt,"  and  of  two  songs  by  Kubinstein  and  Golter- 
mann.  'i'he  orchestral  pieces  were  ;  overnne  to  /'/«* 
VisUilin,  Spohr;  overture  to  Hfiiorrra,  .Schumann; 
and  Syni]diouy  in  15  flat  major,  trade.  Owing  to 
the  contifined  illness  of  Ileir  Drevschock,  and  the 
small  probability  of  his  recovery,  at  least  for  some 
time,  llerr  Bontgcn  has  hcen  appointed  leader  at  the 
above  concerts,  as  well  as  at  the  tiieatrc. — On  the 
27lh  ult.,  .Mozart's  birthday,  the  celebrated  firtn  of 
Brcitkopfund  Iliirtel  celebrated  the  Ifilltli  anniver- 
sary of  its  cxistciu'e.  It  was  fmmilcd,  in  1710.  by 
Bernhard  (;:hrist.  lirciikopf,  of  Kl.au-lhal.  In  1  V.'jo', 
.Johann  Uotllieb  Imman.  Breitkopf  invented  and  em- 
ployed movable  musical  type.  The  cataloiuc  of  the 
firm  now  comjiriscs  ll.SDtt  numbers,  atnoiig  which 
are  some  wcu'ks  with  moie  than  400  ]dntcs,  as  well  as 
the  ctmiplcle  edition  ofHeethovcn. 

(Fdi.  iiO). — A  new  Symphony  (dp.  Un.  in  C  ma- 
jor. No.  2),  by  Ilerr  Kail,  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer,  and  most  warmly  received 
at  the  fifteenth  Gcwandhaus  Coneert.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Symphony,  Ilerr  Rail' was  re-called. 
Ilerr  Iv-intgen  j)crfoi'ined  Beethoven's  Violin  ('on- 
certo,  ancl  was  much  applauded. — Concert  of  the 
Pauliner-Gesangverein  ;  Overture  to  Coriiilan,  Beet- 
hoven ;  choruses  for  male  voices,  Schumann,  Rein- 
ecke,  and  Mendelssohn  ;  llttn'lfi,  ihn-  Hard',  for 
solos,  male  chorus  and  orchestrii,  Ed  Kretschmcr,  etc. 


Dresden. — Ilerr  K.  Wagner's  last  work,  T>ie 
Meislcrsinii::'-,  was  produced  a  short  time  since  before 
an  audience  filling  every  imok  and  corner  of  the 
house.  All  that  lavish  liberality  and  artistic  zeal 
could  do  had  been  done,  to  iiisine  its  success,  hut 
nothing  can  even  com])ensate  lor  the  want  of  fresh, 
fipontanci>us  melody  in  the  work.  Mme.  Otto-Alvs- 
leben,  Eva;  Ilerr  Schlosscr,  David;  Ilerr  Mitter- 
wurzer,  Walther  ;  atid  llcrr  .Scaria,  Hans  Sachs,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  and  were  repeatedly 
recalled.  Ilerr  R.  Wagner  directed  the  rehearsals, 
but  left  Dresden  before  the  peiformance  itself.  There 
is  a  report  goini;  the  round  of  the  Ocrman  papers 
that  the  great  I'rophet  of  the  Eulurc  li.as  had  a  des- 
perate ([uarrel  with  his  l{oyal  I'atron,  the  Kinjj  of 
Bavaria.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  Prophet,  if  the 
report  he  tiue.  The  management  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  has  jii>t  published  a  regulation  hy  which  anv 
member  of  the  company  stating  that  he  or  she  is  ill, 
or  hoarse,  after  sincjng  at  anv  concerts  not  given  bv 
the  manaij;einent,  or  at  a  private  party,  shall  forfeit  a 
whole  month's  salary. 

F  Stcttcart. — Concert  of  the  Association  for  Clas- 
sical Sacred  Music  ;  Chorale,  Pra-torius  ;  Motet, 
Palestriiia  ;  Ricercate  for  Organ,  Srcigleder  ;  Toccata 
in  F  inajor  tor  Ort:an,  Spetli  ;  Cantata,  Irh  hatte  ciV/ 
BckUnimernis^,  J.  .S.  Bach  ;  Toccata  and  Fuuue  for 
Oriran,  Eberlin  ;  "Pas^ionsgesang,"  Plavdn  ;  *'Bene- 
di(;tus,"  Cherubini  ;  H^■mn  for  Soprano,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  I'ugue  on  the  name  "Bach"  (Op.  60,  No. 
6),  Schumann. 


Munich. — During  the  summer,  the  stage  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  is  to  be  telaid,  for  the  performance, 
in  autumn,  of  Bheimiold,  the  prelude  to  Ilerr  K. 
Wagner's  Nibc/uiu/cn  friloqi/.  The  scenic  difiicul- 
ties  in  the  work  are  said  to  be  somewhat  tremendous. 

DtJSSELDORF. — Meyerbeer's  Africaine  has  been 
produced  very  splendidly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
has  proved  exceedingly  attractive. — The  following 
are  the  arrangements  for  the  approaching  Musical 
Eestival  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  will  be  celebra- 
ted in  the  grand  "TmJmlle,"  or  Town  Music  Hall  : 
First  day — Jmlum,  Handel  ;  Second  day — a  portion 
of  The  Scasims,  Haydn,  and  the  Lohiiesnnit,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Third  day — Miscellaneous  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental performance. 

SciiwERi.N.— The  "model"  performance,  got  up 
by  Ilerr  von  Wolzogcn,  of  Mozart's  iJon  Juan,  took 
place  on  the  great  composer's  birthday.  The  opera 
was  given  with  recitatives  and  the  orii^inal  conclusion. 
The  distribution  into  four  acts  did  not,  it  is  true,  har- 
monize very  well  with  the  two  ftnalr^,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  |ierforinance  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  German  version  of  the  hook  was  that  published 
in  the  periodical  entitled  the  An/o,  by  Ilerr  Gugler, 
in  isr)4.  The  eight  new  scenes  are  very  well  paint- 
ed ;  the  orchestra  was  boiling  over  with  zeal,  and,  in 
a  word,  everything  and  everyone  connected  with  the 
opera  were  eniitlei!  to  jiraise,  save  the  singers.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  Mile.  I.iidecke,  as  Donna  Anna, 
and  of  Herr  Hill,  as  Leporello,  were  certainly  not  up 
to  the  mark. 

Fu,\NKroRT-oN-TiiE  Maine. —  Titiif  was  revived 
OTi  .Mozart's  birthd.av. — The  eighth  Muscnm  Con- 
cert was  exi'ccilingly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that 
the  programme  contained  a  historical  series  of  pieces 
dating  from  the  year  !.')!)">  down  to  the  time  of  Men- 
delssohn. The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries 
were  of  course  represented  by  exclusively  vocal  pieces 
(five  madriL'als)  sunir  by  the  members  of  the  St.  (^'e- 
cilia  Association,  while  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Xine- 
teenlh  centuries  were  represented  bv  instrumental 
productions.  Rii;hini's  overture  to  Tl'/ranis  opened 
this  part  of  the  concert  and  Beethoven's  mighty  C- 
minor  Symphony  concluded  it.  The  Swedish  vio- 
liinst.  Mine.  Wilm.i  Norman-Neruda,  wdio  had  come 
over  from  Cologne,  played  Rust's  Sonata  anil  Men- 
dcdssohn's  Concerto,  being  greativ  applauded  for 
each. — A  few  days  subsei]uenily.  the  members  of  ihc 
St,  Cecilia  Association  gave  a  performaiice  of  liati- 
del's  Bihazar, 

Vienna. — It  is  now  defiiniively  settled  that  the 
new  Opera-house  is  to  be  o])cned  on  the  l.'Jth  May 
with  Gliick's  Ariiiidr,  Mile.  Ehn  plaving  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  and  Ilerr  Walther,  that  of  Rinaldo. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  about  the  production  of  Hcrr 
R.  Wagner's  Miistcrsim;rr. 

London. 
Hksry  Leslie's  Concerts. — At  the  four  orches- 
tral concerts,  the  following  works  or  selections  from 
them  will  be  civen  :  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  ;  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  --1  Mii.Unmm€r  yiqht^s  I >rt.ain  ; 
Mozart's  \'i fij'cra-  di  Doiuin'.ra  :  Cherubini's  In<'hna 
Dominc  :  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  ;  the  music  to 
.■l/)//'/o)i(' and  (Kdijnis:  t^ounod's  Mcsse  SoIt'nji<!le : 
Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat;  Beethoven's  A''(/;i.s  of 
Allte!t:i,  and  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  If  onlv  a 
moiety  of  these  are  .actually  produced,  the  subscribers 
will  have  occasion  to  be  satisfied.  The  choral  con- 
certs will  be  of  the  character  to  which  lovers  of  part- 
music  are  so  well  and  pleasantly  accustomed. 

Ckystal  P.ii.ACE  Concerts. — Over.'iGOO  visitors 
wore  drawn  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last, 
attracted  chiefly  hy  a  programme  which  piomised 
Handel's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  with  Mme.  Lem- 
mcns-.SIierrington  and  Mr.  (^iminin^s,  in  addition  to 
II. lydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat.  Xo.  10,  ami  Spohr's 
Overrure  to  Jessonda.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  performanco,  nor  of  the  singing  of  Mme. 
Lemmens-Sbcrrington,  whose  admirable  execution  of 
one  of  the  solos  elicited  a  well-deserved  encore.  ^Ir. 
(,'umndngs  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  his  parts 
with  great  care  and  finish.  The  orchestra,  under  iho 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Manns,  was  most  efficient,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  Choir  deserved  more  praise  than 
has  lately  been  allotted  them. —  Orchestra,  Jan.  30. 

Fib.  1.3.  On  Saturday  a  novelty  was  oft'ered  in  the 
shape  of  an  overture  in  D  hy  .Scbubert.oneof  the  relics 
brought  from  Vienna  in  1867.  The  dateof  its  com- 
position is  believed  to  belS17:  in  character  it  is 
li<;bt,  sparkling  and  full  of  melodic  charm.  Opening 
with  a  brief  ad.agio  which  introduces  an  allegro 
giiisto,  it  fiiinislics  a  simple  tind  pleasing  theme  ex- 
tremelv  melodious  ;  to  which  the  final   movement  in 


six-eight  time  forms  a  fitting  climax.  At  the  close 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  encore  the  overture; 
a  manifestation  which  Mr.  Manns  at  first  opposed, 
but  to  which  he  ultimately  yielded.  The  symphony 
at  this  concert  was  Beethoven's  in  A,  No.  7,  written 
in  1812,  and  performed  in  the  next  year  at  Vienna. 
It  was  performed  in  a  manner  consonant  with  its 
magnificent  worth.  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann's  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  luinor 
was  that  of  a  refined  artist;  it  may  also  be  noticed 
that  she  played  the  concerto  as  the  composer  wrote  it, 
omitting  the  additions  made  by  subsequent  embel- 
lishers. She  was  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  G.  A- 
Macfarrcn's  spirited  overture  Chfvij  Chase  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  Miss  Edmonds 
sang  Haydn's  canzonet,  "My  mother  bids  me,"  and 
"When  daisies  pied,"  by  Dr.  Arne.  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby's  solos  were  an  English  version  of  F.  .Schu- 
bert's song,  "Sei  mir  gegrusst,"  and  the  "Slumber 
song,  from  "Masaitiello." — Ibid. 

Oratorios, — Handel's  "Jcjihlha"  was  performed 
on  Friday  evening,  the  Sth  inst.,  at  St.  .James's  Hall, 
hy  Mr,  Barnby's  choir,  with  an  excellent  band,  and 
with  most  efficient  artists  for  the  solo  parts,  including 
Mr,  Sims  Reeves,  who  especially  signalized  his  ad- 
herence to  the  normal  pitch  of  St.  .Tames's  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sharper  pitch  of  Mr.  Costa  and  Exeter 
Hall.  A  huge  number  of  the  audience,  who  have 
not  very  sensitive  ears,  were  doubtless  ])leased  at  as- 
sisting at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  diapason,  but 
the  musicians  tnust  occasionally  have  been  dreadfully 
tortured  by  the  cacophony  resulting  from  the  various 
and  varied  jiitch,  .Mr.  Reeves  intimated  his  oninion 
that  the  change  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  having  his  song  trans|)0sed  a  semitone  lower; 
.Mr,  Burnby  may  have  to  come  down  still  farther  if 
he  wishes  to  retain  the  "great  tenor,"  We  need  not 
criticize  .Mr,  .Sims  Reeves  :  no  living  artist  comes 
near  him  when  he  chooses  to  put  forth  his  powers. 
Of  the  other  vocalists.  Miss  Banks  and  Signor  Foli 
deserve  commendation.  Mile.  Drasdil  does  not  im- 
prove. On  the  whole,  Mr,  Barnby's  oratorio  con- 
cert ailmits  of  no  cotnparison  with  those  of  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  :  excepting  the  i]uestionable 
faults  of  numbers  and  power,  every  other  fault  attrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  the  larger  society  is  greatly 
e.xaggeruled  in  its  smaller  rival. 

The  performance  of  "Elijah"  under  Mr,  Martin's 
direction  at  Exeter  Hall  calls  for  little  remark  be- 
yond the  recoi^nition  of  Mr,  Lander's  good  |)romisc. 
lie  sang  all  Elij.ali's  music  creditably,  and  Miss  Ara- 
bella Smyth  m;iy  also  be  commended.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  Mr,  Martin  had 
lowered  his  pitch  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention. 
The  event  has  justified  our  surmise.  After  giving 
two  concerts  at  a  diapason  lowered  by  a  full  semi- 
tone, he  returned,  on  Wednesday,  to  the  usual  Eng- 
lidi  pitch.  This  is  simply  trifling  with  the  question, 
the  singers  and  the  public.  We  shall  be  curious  lu 
note  what  standard  he  will  adopt  when  .Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  shall  sing  for  the  National  Choral  Society, 

Monday    I'oi'EI.ar    Concerts. — The  following 

selection  was  given  Feb.  8  : 

("iuint'-f,  in  C  minor Mozart. 

.Sonc,  "0  rt'f,4;ite  (li  piezarmi" Scarlatti, 

Variations   perieiiai^s,  I'ianofortc Mendelss^ohn, 

Concerto  for  two  Violins Bach. 

Songs,  a.  "tVandiTPrV  Xachtlied"'  I 

b.  "Auf  ilprBrncke,'' I Srhuberl, 

Sonata  in  F.  Op,  24,  Pianoforte  and  Violin Beethovon, 

The  concerto  for  two  violins  hy  Bach,  a  first  per- 
formance, exemplified  the  grace  and  amplitude  al- 
ways associable  with  this  master;  and  at  the  close  of 
the' first  movement  a  burst  of  applause  called  for  and 
obtained  its  repetition.  So  again  at  the  end  of  the 
largo,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  concerto,  Bach's 
method  of  fugal  writing  is  well  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  excellences  of  each  perforiuer,  in  alternation 
as  in  combination  ;  and  thus  Ilerr  Joachim,  Mr. 
Sainton,  and  the  doulde  quartet  who  rendered  the 
accompaniments,  were  heard  to  extreme  advantage, 
.Mozart's  (luintet  was  .also  new  at  these  concerts  ;  and 
its  pathetic  beauty  and  tenderness,  each  exiuessed  in 
the  composer's  best  manner,  created  a  lively  impres- 
sion. xMme.  Schumann's  plaving  was- admirable  as 
ever,  "both  in  the  Variations  Se'rieuses  and  in  associ- 
ation with  Herr  Joachim  in  Beethoven's  charming 
sonata. 

The  Alhcnaiim  (Feb,  20)  says  : 

The  Trio  in  B  flat,  heard  for  the  first  time  in  pub- 
lic at  last  Monday's  Popular  Concert,  will  not  add  to 
Schubert's  reputation,  which,  by  the  way,  stands  in 
need  of  no  strengthening.  Undeniably  elegant,  as 
indeed  it  must  be  to  be  the  offspring  of  Schubert's 
mind,  it  is.  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
andanlc,  weak  almost  to  triviality.  Were  the  listen- 
er in  ignorance  of  its  origin,  he  would  probably  con- 
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jeoture,  from  the  vein  of  light-hearted  K*'-''^'ty  *^'*^*' 
pervades  it,  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  Vien- 
nese miisieinn,  but  lie  would  not  imatrine  that  the 
name  of  the  Viennese  was  Schuhcrt.  Tim  trio  is  one 
of  the  pieces  recovered  iiy  Mr.  Grove,  and  it  had 
probably  never  before  heen  publicly  played.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  peculiar  interest  in  Monday's  per- 
formance. The  Rnsoumovvski  quartet  in  h)  minor — 
one  of  tboniost  strikinirly  individual  of  Heethoven's 
creations — was  superbly  plaved,  Ilerr  Joachim's 
enthusiasm,  and  something:  of  his  incomparable  skill, 
be  seemed  to  communicate  to  bis  partners.  We  have 
certainly  never  before  heard  so  full  and  broad  a  tone 
from  Herr  Kios.  The  long:  quartet  was  listened  to 
with  devout  attention — anotlier  proof  thnt  the  [jood 
music  played  twice  a  week  to  tlio  million  at  St. 
James's  Hall  is  not  thrown  awny  upon  them.  In 
neethoven's  penultimate  tjottata,  that  in  A  flat,  Mr. 
Charles  Halle's  facility  was  tested  to  the  utmost  and 
distinctly  demonstrated.  But  even  in  so  uncanoni- 
cally  constructed  a  .soH(7/a  as  the  Op.  110  there  may 
be  too  mucli  of  the  tcm/m  ruhafo,  and  if  Mr.  Halle  in- 
dulged in  it  less  be  would  do  his  composer  fuller  jus- 
tice. In  acknowledjjmcnt  of  the  complete  absence  of 
all  assumption  that  characterizes  Herr  Joachim  we 
should  mention  that  bo  played  the  ohhUgato  part  to 
the  tenor  air  in  "Faust,**  sung  by  Mr.  Vernon  Kijrby. 
At  last  Saturday's  mornins;  concert  Hummel's  Sep- 
tet was  given,  and  Herr  Joachim  played  the  adagio 
from  Spohr's  ninth  Concerto. 


Sbjigljfs  lournal  of  Pusu. 
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Music  at  Home. 
Harvard  Musical  AssocrAxiON.  The 
Symphony  Concerts  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
ninth  and  last  but  one  fell  on  the  4th  of  March, 
the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion the  opening  and  closing  pieces  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  selected.  (For  the  floral  decora- 
tion of  Beethoven's  statue  and  the  stage  the  So- 
ciety must  disclaim  all  responsibility  ;  it  was  un- 
authorized by  the  managers  of  the  concerts  and 
done  entirely  without  their  knowledge). 

Inaugural  Overture,  ("  Weihe  des  Hauses.")  op.  124. 

Beethoven. 

Symphony,  No.  1,    in  B  flat Schumann. 

Andante,  Allegro  vivaoe. — Larghetto. — Scherzo. — 
Allegro  animato. 

Overture,  to  "The  Water  Carrier" Cherubini. 

Symphony,  in  D,  No.  1 Mozart. 

Ad«gio  and  Allegro. — Andante. — Presto. 
Wedding  March Mendel,«sohn. 

The  fitness  of  Beethoven's  great  Overture  in 
C,  "Weihe  des  Hauses,"  so  grand  and  stately 
and  inaugural  in  character,  was  felt  by  all.  It 
had  twice  before  been  given  in  these  concerts — 
"inaugurating"  the  series  both  of  last  year  and  of 
this, — but  its  power  and  beauty  were  more  real- 
ized this  time.  Cherubini's  noble  overture  to  the 
Wassertriiger  (or  Les  deux  Jownees),  too,  is  be- 
"inning  to  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  classical 
models  among  overtures,  a  thoroughly  genial, 
masterly  and  charming  compo-sifion.  It  has  been 
played  every  season  in  these  concerts  and,  we 
are  sure,  is  more  welcome  now  than  ever. 

The  first  of  the  four  Symphonies  of  Schumann, 
in  B  flat, — the  only  one  that  had  become  at  all 
familiar  to  Boston  ears  before  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs were  instituted — appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  these  programmes.  It  has  generally  been 'the 
most  popular  of  the  four;  and,  even  in  the  crude 
attempts  of  our  old  Musical  Fund  orchestra,  and 
while  all  we  knew  of  Schumann  here  was  hear- 
say, it  did  win  a  certain  admiration  among  the 
more  earnest  and  inquiring  music-lovers.  It  was 
revived  again  once  or  twice  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Afternoon  Concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union, 
with  considerable  interest,  though  presented  on 
too  small  a  scale.     And   now,   after   its  younger 


brothers,  the  noble  ones  in  C,  and  in  D  minor, 
and  espeeia.Iy  the  .superb  one  which  has  assncia- 
lion,  with  tlic  Khine  and  with  Cologne  and  its 
Cathedral  (the  one  in  E  flat),  have  made  their 
mark,  it  was  high  time  to  do  equal  justice  to  the 
oldest.  It  is,  throughout,  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
work,  fidl  of  original  and  fine  ideas,  treated  in 
an  original  and  masterly  manner.  It  is  as  clear, 
after  yon  have  heard  it  fairly  rendered  and  have 
become  a  little  used  to  Schumann's  individuality, 
as  some  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  the  interest 
never  flags  ;  its  poetry  and  passion  are  uplifting 
to  the  end.  The  way  the  bold,  impetuous  theme 
of  the  first  Allegro,after  a  serious  introdiiction,sets 
out  upon  its  arduous  heroic  journey,  is  most  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination,  and  we  follow  with 
more  and  more  zealous  interest  to  the  end.  The 
man  was  all  alive,  thoroughly  possessed  with  his 
own  music,  when  he  did  that.  The  Larghetto, 
full  of  refined,  deep  feeling,  is  only  less  interest- 
ing than  the  other  movements.  The  Scherzo, 
with  its  two  Trios,  in  the  first  of  which  the  rapid 
rhythm  changes  for  a  moment  to  2-4, — short 
breathings  of  entranced  harmony — is  wonderful- 
ly original,  charged  with  uncontainable  electric 
life.  Richest  of  all  and  most  exciting  is  the  Fi- 
nale, with  the  frequent  return  of  that  most  sub- 
tle, happy  theme  under  so  many  exquisite  dis- 
guises. Every  instrument  has  some  charming 
part  to  play,  which  brings  it  for  a  moment  to  the 
foreground,  in  the  gay  and  thickly  peopled  drama. 
The  work  had  been  severely  rehearsed,  and  the 
execution,  if  not  fortunate  in  every  passage,  was 
on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory. 

For  those  whose  taste,  formed  from  youth  up 
upon  the  older  models,  perfect  in  their  way,  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  is  slow  to  find  itself  at  home 
in  the  more  modern  mansions  reared  by  tone- 
architects  of  later  date  than  Beethoven,  at  the 
farthest,  one  of  those  perfect  ones  was  offered, 
and  was  no  doubt  keenly  relished  by  them  and 
by  all,  in  the  Symphony  in  D  by  Mozart, — by 
far  the  more  important  of  the  two  in  that  key 
which  are  without  a  Minuet.  This  exquisite 
creation,  new  to  our  public  until  last  year,  when 
it  was  once  performed,  can  never  lose  its  charm. 
It  was  perhaps  the  best  interpreted  of  all  the 
pieces  in  Thursday's  programme.  The  stirring 
Wedding  March  made  a  sufficiently  jubilant  and 
popular  conclusion  for  the  Inauguration  day, 
though,  after  the  retirement  of  one  or  two  of  the 
brass  instruments,  it  did  not  get  its  full  effect. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  P.4RKER's  Trio  Soirees.  The 
two  already  given,  on  the  last  two  Saturday  evenings, 
realized  in  programme  and  in  execution  the  high  ex- 
pectation which  the  mere  announcement  of  so  true 
an  artist  must  have  raised  in  any  real  friends  of 
Chamber  music  whom  it  reached.  But,  strange  to 
say,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  reached  many  ;  the  au- 
dience in  number  w.is  entirely  unworthy  of  so  fine 
an  offering.  A  handful  of  people  listened  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  to  the  following  choice  selections,  much  to 
their  own  edification,  save  that  they  felt  the  want  of 
other  sympathizers  around  them,  both  for  the  artists' 
and  their  own  sake. 

3d  Trio,  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Allegro. — Andante  con  variazioni  -  -Menuetto  quasi 
allegro.     Prestissimo 

Song,  "Adelaide" Beethoven. 

Piano  Solos,     a.  Etude  in  A  tJat Moschetes, 

b.  Valse F.  Hiller 

Songs,  a.  Loin  de  toi Mozart. 

b.  Wanderlied Mendelssohn. 

1st  Trio,  in  D  minor Schumann. 

Allegro  appassionato.— Scherzo. — Adagio. — .^.llegro 
con  faoco. 

Beethoven's  early  Trio,  said  to  have  been  compos- 
ed before  the  other  two  of  op.  1 ,  even   before   he  had 


left  Bonn  for  Vienna  (1791-2),  is  ever  fresh  and  full 
(d' genius.  The  master  stood  confessed  in  that  fiist 
counted  opus.  It  was  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Par- 
ker, .Sciiui.TZE  and  Fries  ;  and  so  wiis  the  more 
difficult  and  nnl'mniliar  first  Trio  of  Schumann,  a 
very  interesting  work,  though  doubtless  portions  of 
it  were  obscure  and  strange  to  some.  Our  own  im- 
pression of  it  is  by  no  means  as  vivid  as  we  could 
wish,  and  we  await  a  chance  to  know  it  better..  Mr. 
Parker  plays  with  more  aploinh,  more  spirit  and  ef- 
fect than  ever  before  ;  his  renderings  were  always 
nice  and  delicately  finished.  Now  the  fervor,  with 
which  he  always  entered  into  such  tasks,  has  become 
more  apparent,  and  he  has  his  audience  with  him. 
The  Etude,  a  fresh  piece  of  the  best  period  of  Mos- 
cheles,  and  the  Vtilxe  of  Hitler,  were  highly  enjoya- 
ble. '       - 

Miss  Wiiitten  was  the  singer,  and,  though  indul- 
gence was  asked  on  the  ground  of  hoarseness,  she 
showed  such  good  art  of  husbanding  her  voice,  that  it 
scarce  betrayed  the  want  of  power  or  sweetness 
enough  to  second  her  true  feeling  and  conception  of 
the  beautiful  songs  which  she  had  chosen. 

The  second  Soire'e  drew  a  large  increase  of  num- 
bers. It  opened  with  a  Trio  in  B  flat  by  Haydn,  a 
clear,  bright,  cordial  piece  in  three  movements,  as 
welcome  as  an  old  friend,  though  we  never  met  that 
member  of  the  family  before  ;  but  all  recognized  the 
likeness  and  were  glad.  Much  in  contrast  with  it 
in  complexity  of  structure,  in  the  intenser  individu- 
abzing  of  the  instruments  (for  instance,  giving  the 
'cello  so  much  more  to  say  upon  its  own  account), 
as  well  as  in  wealth  and  boldness  of  ideas,  was  the 
highly  dramatic  Trio  of  Schubert,  op.  100,  with  the 
dirge-like  Andante  con  moto,  which  closed  the  concert. 
It  was  very  finely  played.  Mr.  Parker's  piano  solos 
were  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  presto  from  a  Sonata  by 
Weber,  good  instances  severally  of  the  sombre  and 
myslerions  and  of  the  brilliant  vein  of  that  imagina- 
tive composer. 

The  vocal  contributions  were  by  a  lady  of  whom 
we  had  not  heard  before,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Browne, 
whose  youthful  voice  is  a  fresh,  clear  soprano  of 
good  power  and  volume,  intonation  true,  method  .and 
execution  good.  But  the  style  is  yet  too  immature 
and  pupil-like  for  so  great  an  air  (and  recitative)  as 
the  "Letter  Aria"  in  Don  Giovanni.  There  was  less 
of  effort  and  of  hardness  in  the  pleasing  song  by  Mr. 
Parker,  "Touch  for  me  thy  magic  string,"  and  in 
Schumann's  "Xuss-Daum." 

The  third  Trio  Soire'e,  this  eremnq,  must  surely 
dr.aw  still  larger  audience. 

Qdartet  Matinees.  Mr.  Listemann  and  par- 
ty furnished  another  delightful  feast  of  Chamber  mu- 
sic on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  26.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  in  G  major .^ Havdn. 

Sceoa  ed  Aria,  "Robin  des  Bois" Weber. 

Miss  Granger. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin Dussek. 

Mr.  B.  .T.  Lang,  ^Ir.  B.  I.istemann. 

Song,  Aria  from  "H  Flauto  Magico" Mozart. 

Miss  Granger. 
Quartet  in  A  minor Schumann. 

The  two  familiar  Quartets,  strontrly  contrasted, 
were  on  the  whole  well  rendered,  the  leader  infusing 
not  a  little  of  his  own  fire  into  his  fellows,  although 
not  quite  enough.  The  Sonata  by  Dussek,  not  mere- 
ly interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  piano-writers  of 
that  group  (Dussek,  Clemenri,  Cramer,  Field,  &c.), 
whose  music  is  so  rarely  heard  here,  proved  a  charm- 
ingly elegant  and  eraceful  work,  full  of  refinement 
and  esprit,  and  in  the  rendering,  on  the  part  of  both 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Listemann,  those  qualities  were 
placed  in  the  happiest  light.  It  barely  escaped  an 
encore . 

Miss  Granger  wisely  dropped  the  French  version, 
or  perversion,  of  Der  Freyschiitz,  and  sang  instead 
the  air  :  "Sombres  forets"  from  William  Tell.  But 
it  was  taken  so  exceedingly  slow,  that  the  mind  of 
the  listener  still  ran  forward  and  had  to  wait  for  the 
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voice  to  romo  up.  Surely  we  never  heard  it  sung  nt 
such  a  tenijio.  The  s:ul  niid  heavenly  melody  of 
Pamina  :  "Arh,  irh  fil/il's,  fs  ist  verschinault n,"  is  not 
particularly  suited  to  so  hright  and  cold  a  cpiidity  of 
voice  as  hers,  yet  we  were  surprised  by  the  good 
style  and  taste  with  which  she  sang  it. 

The  Quartets  in  the  third  concert,  yesterday,  were 
Mozart's  No.  0,  in  C  major,  Beethoven's  in  A  minor, 
op.  hO. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  third 
Chamher  Concert,  March  2,  ex|ierienced  a  complete 
turning  over  of  the  programme,  in  consefjnence  of  the 
illness  of  Miss  Alice  Dutton,  who  had  heen  announc- 
ed as  the  piaidst.  CItickering  Ilall  was  filled  toover- 
flowing,  and  the  concert  hcgan  with  a  capital  render- 
ing of  that  old  favorite,  the  E-minor  Quartet  of  Men- 
delssohn, op.  44,  which  was  greatly  relished. 

Then  came  Mr.  Lang,  who  played  some  little  pi- 
ano pieces  of  rare  charm  and  freslmess  :  to-wit  three 
of  the  20  or  .30  "Eclogues"  hy  an  old  composer  (horn 
about  the  same  time  with  IJeeihoven,  though  he  out- 
lived him  twenty  years),  the  Bohemian  Tomaschek, 
an  account  of  whom,  written  for  our  journal  ten 
years  ago,  we  reprint  today, — partly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  newspaper  critics,  all  of  wliom,  the  day  after 
the  concert,  hailed  the  Eclogues  as  the  works  of  "a 
7ieir  composer,  rising  into  fame,"  ono  charging  them 
with  an  "affectation  of'  Chopin"  (!),  and  another 
treating  them  as  imitations  of  Mendelssohn's  "Songs 
without  Words"  (!) — whicli,  considering  that  they 
probably  were  written  before  either  of  these  models, 
would  seem  to  amount  to  a  confession  that  there  is 
some  genius  in  the  (advance)  copies.  They  were 
jiart  of  a  collection  of  clioicc  liut  unjuslly  neglected 
piano  pieces  by  composers  of  more  merit  than  fame, 
sent  from  Leipzig  by  Mr.  Drcsel  to  the  library  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  Mr.  Lang  did  a  good 
service  in  giving  us  tliis  little  taste  of  them.  The 
Eclogues  are  all  cheerful,  naive,  (haruiin".;  pieces, 
after  one  pattern,  the  original  subject  returning  after 
a  well  contrasted  episode.  We  do  not  remember  a 
slow  movement  among  tlicm  all.  The  ideas  are  sim- 
ple, but  pleasing  and  original  ;  the  style  of  an  older 
fashion,  facile,  fluent,  rather  thin  in  harmony,  but 
showing  a  inaslerly  habit  of  outline  and  expression. 
It  is  sincere  music  ;  so  siiuple  and  so  practicable  too. 
that  we  should  think  it  would  be  excellent  material 
fen-  pupils.  Mr.  Lang  had  selected  three  of  the 
very  best  among  them,  and  the  experiment  was  not 
thrown  away  ujion  the.  audience,  for  they  were  play- 
ed roll  tvno7-i',  with  a  quick,  true  feeling  of  their  char- 
acter. 

The  next  piei-e  jiruved  a  puz/.lc  lo  mo^^t  listeners  : 
— Beethoven's  last  (Jiiarlet,  No.  IT.  in  1".  marked  op. 
130.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
fuUv  comprebendeil  or  appreciated  at  ihi^  fir.-^t  hear- 
ing ;  and  there  are  ))cciiliar  didicultics  in  the  wav  of 
a  (dear  riMidcring  of  a  thing  so  liifnl  in  its  mood,  so 
complicated  so  changeable  in  rhythm,  where  the 
parts  cross  each  other  often  ;  the  nsnallv  steady  viola, 
for  instance,  snddetily  leaping  into  other  octaves,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  parts  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  freakish  self-assertion.  So  at  least  it  seems  in 
some  of  the  movements,  especially  the  secotid,  Virace, 
beginning  in  a  scut  of  n;stic,  |ilayful  hninor.  which  is 
soon  crossed  by  dark,  strange  harmonies  ;  there  is  a 
mingling  of  the  grotcsi|ue  and  the  tragic,  of  sunshine 
and  of  mysteiy.  But  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  follow- 
ing the  first  movetnent,a  perfectly  consistent,  leni|)er- 
ate,  clear  Alle<.'retto  ;  its  moo.l  is  |dayl"ul  and  fantas- 
tic, yet  they  are  ilir  |dayftil  lanries  «f  a  deep  and 
much  tried  spirit,  and  the  developmetit  is  entirely 
logical.  The  tliiril  movement  (/l.rnhi  cssai  <:  ainltt:ilf 
tramjuiUn)  opens  in  a  deep,  solemn,  tranquil  style, 
that  is  mo^l  impicssivc;  presently  the  rhythm  is 
more  broken  tip,  and  it  is  perplexing  to  follow  ;  but 
that  may  be  only  due  to  novckv.  To  the  last  move- 
ment Beethoven  has  prefixed  two  short  themes, ques- 
tion anil  answer,    with   words    under  them.     One  is 


slow  {Grave)  :  "Muss  es  set/n  V  in  the  bass. — The 
other  is  Allegro  :  "Es  muss  sein,"  in  the  treble  ;  and 
over  both  he  writes  :  "Der  ichiver  i/erasste Enlsriiluss" 
—the  difiicnit  decision.  It  is  understood  that  this 
conclusion  of  the  Quartet  was  written  after  the  ear- 
lier movements  had  been  laid  aside  some  months  ; 
and  possibly,  making  a  humor  of  necessity,  in  the 
dark  days  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  petty 
wants  and  annoyances  of  life,  he  reluctantly  set 
about  to  finish  it.  At  atiy  rate,  the  two  themes  are 
worked  up  in  interesting  alternation.  We  would  not 
be  in  haste,  like  some,  to  call  the  composition  crazy 
and  disjointed,  the  ravings  and  gropingsof  a  diseased 
mind,  of  mighty  genius  struggling  with  dissolution. 
To  us  i!  is  full  of  interest,  though  pas.sagcs  indeed  do 
baffle  us.  Wo  understand  it  is  to  be  played  again, 
and  it  will  be  wiser  far  us  all  to  suspend  judgment. 

Schubert's  splendid  Quintet  in  C,  for  two  violins, 
two  violas  and  two  'cellos,  so  rich  and  full  in  sound, 
was  glorious  relief  to  the  bewildered.  It  is  a  sure 
card  always. 

Mi.LE.  G.  i>E  L.v  Motte  ANii  iii:i!  BupiLS. — This 
energetic  and  accomplished  lady,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  Boston  in  the  Class  system  of 
piano  forte  instruction,  gave  a  very  interesting  enter- 
tainment to  an  invited  auilicnce,  at  Chickeritig's,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  24.  It  was  simply  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  her  pupils  are  taught  and  what 
they  have  accomplished,  how  they  begin  and  to  what 
a  point  they  carry  it.  The  scene  was  beautiful.  After 
some  hiippy  remarks  and  explanations  by  Mile.,  the 
exhibition  o|iencd  with  the  playing  of  scales  and  sitn- 
ple  exercises  by  the  youngest,  seated  in  pairs,  at  sev- 
eral pianos.  And  perhaps  this  was  the  most  inter- 
esting part ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  behold  fair  promise, 
10  see  good  foundations  laid.  What  most  struck  us 
was  the  habit  of  precision, certainty  and  firmness  which 
all  seemed  to  be  acquiring,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and 
zest  with  which  the  pretty  little  maidens  entered  into 
it. — Then  came,  by  older  and  older  inipils,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  following  atnbitious,  yet  most  creditable 
programme ; 

Tnii;t.  ir:irnioiiinii«  llUrk'smitli TI:in.:IeI. 

.\rr.  for  t'liildrun  h\  Mfideiiioisello. 

Anlnnte ' .'    IL'tliT. 

Alli'ixrpfto : MeTi'lrtpsolin. 

An'l.'iTitc Mf'ii'Ii'l'^solui. 

r.rillpu S<-tiiinianii. 

r.alanto TtiiniiiKl. 

('onccrto  in  C  mnjnr  for  thrpp  pifino? ,7.  .S,  H:irli. 

\\'itli  quarti't  :icc.  arr.  bv  Mile,  (first  movement  )- 

M.'ircli ' Ililler. 

Prfln.U'  in  F  (-^hnrp)  mnjor (Minpin. 

Snuiifu  in  0  minor  [pirt  oi)  op.  10,  No.  1 Iteettioven. 

I-'.il.nt,  (.p  12-  .  ,  , Schumann. 

rnleniii^i'.  op.  2C, Ctiopin. 

Soiiritn.  .\  (Hat)  m.ijnr  (part  of)  np.  26 IJeefbovt-n. 

lMii>riMnptu,  C  (slnirp)  minor,  op.  G'!» Chopin. 

Not- til  rue.  ('  minor,  op.  -IS Chopin. 

Spinning  Sont'.  C  major,  op.  i",7 Meniielseotin. 

liiillaile.  A  (ll'itlmnjor.  op.  .17 Chopin. 

Quartet,  William  Tell.  Overture. 

(If  course  some  of  this  music, — belonging  as  it  does 
even  to  the  transcendental  poetry  of  the  ar! — was  be- 
yond the  mental  and  emotional  experience  of  sucli 
young  interpreters  ;  but  one  could  not  Init  be  sur- 
prise'd  and  pleased  at  the  general  excellence  of  t!ie 
rendering.  The  technical  facility  and  power  were 
better  sometimes  than  the  conception  ;  but,  taken,  al- 
together, it  was  far  more  than  one  could  expect.  The 
n<:!!ii(lihy  Chopin  was  ihdeed  admirably  played. — 
and  that  too  bv  a  substitute  called  in  at  the  moment 
to  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  satisfitclory 
performances  were  naturally  the  ensemble  pieces, 
such  as  the  Bach  Concerto  and  the  arranged  "Tell" 
Overture.  This  is  the  best  sort  of  culture,  especially 
the  liach.  In  this  way  they  become  not  merely  pi- 
ano-players, but  musicians.  Something  less  of 
Chopin  and  Schumann  (if  only  on  psychological 
grounds),  and  plentvof  four  and  eight  hand  arranire- 
monts  of  Haviin  and  Mozart  Symphonies,  for  in- 
stance, would  seem  more  ])ractical. — But  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  fact,  and  does  credit  to  the  am- 
bition and  the  artistic  tendency  of  Mile,  de  la  ^[otte, 
that  she  can  inspire  so  many  young  girls  with  a  de- 
sire anil  will  to  master  compositions  of  so  high  an 
order. 


Next  in  Order.  To-night  Mr.  Parker's  third 
Trio  Soire'e. 

Thursday,  March  18,  the  tenth  and  litst  Stmpho- 
NV  Concert,  when  the  programme  will  consist  of 
three  great  works  of  Beethoven  (the  Triple  Concer- 
to, by  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Fries,  with  orches- 
tra ;  the  Seventh  Symphony  ;  the  "Leonora"  Over- 
ture), preceded  hy  Schubert's  Overture  to  "Fiera- 
bras." 

A  fortnight  later,  April  1,  the  Harvard  Association 
will  give  an  Extra  Symphony  Concert,  in  aid  of  tiie 
Musical  ICduratiou  of  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
Mr.  Leonhakd  will  play  Chopin's  E-minor  Concer- 
to, and  Schumann's  "Cologne"  Symi>hony  will  be 
repeated, — both  at  the  request  of  many. 

glustal  Carrespanhitce. 

Historical  Concerts  in  New  York. 

Ne\v  York,  M.^rch  S.  — Mme,  Hitter  and  Mr. 
Mills  gave  their  first  "Historical  Recital  of  vocal  and 
pianoforte  music,"  at  Steinway  Ilall,  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  before  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. This  first  )>roL;ramme  consisted  of  rare  se- 
lections from  the  old  Italian  and  English  scbotils, 
taken  from  the  works  of  .some  of  the  most  prominent 
composers  who  flourished  between  15t)(t  and  1740. 
Mme.  Kilter  brought  to  her  ta>k  a  tine  fresh  voice, 
intelligent  method,  naturally  warm  expression,  and 
uncommon  linguistic  acquirements.  Of  Mr.  Mills's 
fine  technique  and  s|iiritcd  mtinner  of  playing,  so 
well  known  and  recognized,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

Among  the  many  |ilcasin;;  as  well  as  musically  fine 
numbers,  nearly  all  of  whiidi  were  |ierfi)rmed  for  the 
first  time  in  public  in  America,  many  of  them  ex- 
pressly arranged  from  old  scores  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Hit- 
ter (and  some  of  the  Eolk-songs  by  Mme.  Hitter  her- 
self) were  Dr.  Blow's  elaborate  and  elegant  "Song  lo 
Pan"  ;  Bird's  quaint  variations  on  "The  Carman's 
Whistle"  (l.'igi):  Scarlatti's  Sonata  aiirl  "Cat's 
fugue"  (encored),  of  which  so  many  stories  have 
been  related  ;  the  lovely  little  canticle  "Alia  Triniiii" 
rA.l).  1400)  ;  Marcello's  splendid  setting  of  the  8tli 
Psalm — many  readers  will  remember  the  cfi^ect  with 
which  George  Sand  writes  of  one  of  Marcello's 
psalms,  on  the  occasion  when  her  heroine  Consttelo 
sintxs  in  the  ^'enetIan  Church  ;  and  a  fine  Sonata  bv 
Galiiiipi.  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Popora,  Pergolesi,  etc., 
had  also  a  place  on  this  protrramme. 

The  Folk-songs  were  a  fine  addition,  po^scssini; 
great  oriirin.al  and  melodious  charm,  and  most  of 
them  taken  from  the  rar<-st  sources.  How  supi'rior 
arc  such  genuine  poetic  songs  to  the  trashy  ballads 
so  commonly  foisted  oti  the  concert  public  !  In  this 
part  of  the  prograninie  Mr.  Mills  displayed  bis  vig- 
orous inodcrit  technical  superiority,  in  compositions 
by  Chopin,  founded  as  these  arc  on  the  Folk-song 
form.  Though,  in<ieed,  strictly  speaking,  mrtj  mu- 
sical form  has  sprung  from  that  [irjhial  germ,  the 
Song, — and  necessarily  the  Folk-song  is  the  song  of 
songs.  And  how  is  it  that  our  pianists  almost  en- 
tirely neglect  the  fine  old  pinnofoitc  compositions  of 
Scarlatti,  Durante,  and  others  ?  Do  they  fancy  that 
they  are  all  old,  <iuainl,  tiresotne  ?  Whan  an  error  ! 
Some  of  the  oldest  things  are  tin?  y.'inngest,  and  some 
of  the  younu'csl,  oldest  :  nay,  in  the  cye<of  a  true  ar- 
)  list,  a  composition  \yritten  yesterday,  perhaps  hrist- 
I  ling  with  modern  fas''.ionable  difiicultics,  perhaps  a 
\  fantaisic  on  any  fearfully  popul.ar  0|iera.  is  haggard, 
wrinkled,  grey,  faded  out,  ui'hijut  a  single  spark  ot 
youth's  buoyancy  to  bear  it  over  the  breakers  of  the 
next  incoming  fashion  ;  but  these  charming,  melo- 
dious, genuine  old  works  are  yet 

"Ever  fpesh .  and  fair  ami  voung. 
And  fittini;  theme  for  poet'.s  toncne." 
And  for  the  entertainment  as  well   as    the    instruc- 
tion of  our  audiences  of  to-day.  *** 

[tVe  hope  in  another  number  to  find  room  for  the  entire  pro- 
gramme, with  the  interesting  explanatory  remarkf ,  referred 
to  in  t4ie  above. — Ed.] 
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New  Yoiiic,  Feu.  24. — On  Salnrilay  evening, 
l.'i,  Mr,  Tliomas  fjiivo  liis  .3d  Symphony  Soiree,  at 
Steinvvay  Hall,  willi  llii,s  programme: 

Overturn,  Pcliorzo  Kiid  Firmle Sclunnatin. 

Dim  Me  (,')i()run,  "Fnifrcs  cko  t'liini" I'lileHtriiiii. 

i''iiiit!ini!i,  Op.  90,Pi;ino,  Chorus  aud  Orchestra.Iloethovfn. 

lhi(iitri)^cilo  Zitjeunurweisen Tausig. 

.^ymplioiiic    Poom,  **T(i8so" LiMzt. 

Tlioclioruses  were  ilono  liy  llie  Monilelssolin  Union, 
anil  Mr.  Mills  was  tlie  pianist.  The  concert  was  un- 
usnally  well  attended,  and  tlio  programme  one  of 
UMcomnion  interest. 

At  till!  lath  Sunday  Concert  these  were  some  of 
the  orchcstial  niimhers  ; 

!2  niovtMiient!^  frniii  1st  Symphony Beetho*en. 

Ovi'rtur(\  "lleiiuknhr  au.s  der  Fremde" Meiidels.^ohu. 

Naeh  tge.-^anK Vogt . 

Mr.  C.  F.  Daniels  (pianist)  and  A  iss  Josey  llofle 
(second  appearance)  were  the  soloists  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

During  the  week  just  eniled  we   have  had  severa 
mi.scclhineous  concerts,   none  of  them  being    of  any 
especial  interest,  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  en. 
tertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Robert  Goldheck, 
which  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening. 

At  Mr.  Thomas'  1.3lh  Sunday  Concert  (Feb.  21) 
wo  had  a  mixed  programme:  Miss  Bimelcr  fcontral- 
to),  Mr.  Weinige  (pianist),  Mr.  PoUak  (baritone), 
Mr.  Schmitz  (French  horn),  and  Mr.  Siedler  (flute), 
assisted.  Mr.  Weinige  played  Chopin's  Scherzo  in 
B  flat  minor,  and  Thalberg's  Fantasia  on  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  Mr.  W.'s  performance  was  weak,  and  he 
used  the  pedal  without  discrimination.  The  orches- 
ir.i  played— for  llie  fourth  consecutive  time— the  love- 
ly " Ntiditfjesnnrj'^  which  has  become  sneh  a  favorite 
with  the  habitue's  of  these  entertainments.  f. 

M/VRCti  1. — I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that 
Mmc.  Ritter  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  are  about  to  give 
throe  "Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and  Pianoforte 
Music."  They  will  occur  on  the  Saturday  afternoons, 
March,  6,  March  27,  and  April  17,  at  2,30  p.m. 
At  the  first  matine'e  there  will  be  illustrations  of  the 
"Old  English  School,"  "Old  Italian  School,"  and 
"Folk  Songs  and  pianoforte  compositions  founded 
on  that  form."  Among  Mr.  Mills's  solos  will  be 
Scarlatti's  "Cat's  Fugue"  and  Sonata  in  D  major 
(1730),  also  Chopin's  Mazurka,  Opus  6.  No.  1, 
Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  2  ;  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Warren  will  be  the  accompanist  at  these 
recitals,  and  they  will  doubtless  prove  very  interest- 
ing entertainments. 

At  the  next  Philharmonic  Concert,  which  will  oc- 
cur on  Saturday  evening  of  this  week,  Mme.  La 
Grange  will  be  the  soloist,  and  the  Arion  and  Lieder- 
kranz  Societies  will  also  appear. 

As  I  had  surmLsed,  the  JFason  and  Thomas  Cham- 
ber Music  Soire'es  have  been  given  up  for  the  present, 
and  perhaps  for  all  time.  Although  nnisically  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable,  they  have  been  failures  pecu- 
niarily, and  therefore  they  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  city  that  this  step 
was  found  l^be  necessary.  While  we  are  thankful 
to  these  five  gentlemen  (who  constitute  the  Quintet 
party)  for  past  favors,  we  cannot  expect  that  they 
will  continue  their  entertainments  at  a  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice. 

At  the  14th  Sunday  Evening  Concert  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  us  a  programme  of  great  merit.  I  quote  many 
of  the  orchestral  numbers  : 

Overture.  "Magie  Flute" Mozart. 

AlieKretto,  7th  Syoipbouy Beethoven. 

Overture,   Robespierre Litolff. 

Triiumerie,  (by  request) Schumann. 

Struens^e  Polouai.'fe Meyerbeer, 

Mme.  Gueretti  (soprano)  made  her  first  appcar- 
anob,  as  did  also  Mr.  August  Arnold  (pianist),  who 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  25, 
and  Chopin's  splendid  and  broadly  built  Polonaise  in 
A  flat,  op.  .'>3.  Mme.  G's  singing  was  beneath,  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Arnold  is  a  pianist  of  unusual  excel- 
lence and  marked  ability;  bis  rendering  of  the  Con- 
certo showed  that  be  possessed  remarkable  technique, 
while  be  was  not  deficient  in  taste. 

This  evening  Faust  will  be  produced  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  iVlnsic  and  Miss  Kelloirg  v/ill  make  hi  r  first 
appearance    during    the    present    season.     She  will 


again  appear  on  Wednesday  evening  (in  (lie  Barber 
of  Seville)  and  on  Saturday  there  will  be  a  grand 
"Kellogg  Matiniio."  t. 

Paris,  Fi;n.  14. — On  the  occasion  of  the  (Uh  con- 
cert at  the  Conservatoire  the  programme  underwent 
a  slight  change,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  F  (executed  by  .M.  White)  in  lieu  of 
Romberg's  Concerto.  The  programme  of  the  7th 
concert,  which  took  place  today,  is  as  follows  : 

Svmphonieen  r6 Tieethoven. 

Ohneur  ile  I'Orntorio  de   Paulu,s Metidelusolin, 

Ouverture  de  Oorinlaii Beet!)ovi'n, 

l.'Autoinne,  .3h  piirtie  des  SiiisonH ...  Haydn. 

Soli  cliaiites  par  Mile    M4rimi)ii,  MM.  Aehard  et  Guilliard. 

The  symphony  in  D  major  belongs  to  the  earliest 
of  the  so  called  three  styles  of  its  composer.  The 
Beethoven  spirit  is  here,  but  still  fettered  by  the  bond 
of  certain  conventiona!itie8.  It  is  genius  trying  its 
wings  before  rising  splendidly  in  the  grand  Eroica. 
And  yet,  bad  the  composer  stopped  here  and  gone  no 
further,  had  the  Eroica  and  its  brothers,  the  noble 
Fifth  and  the  great  Seventh  been  denied  us,  who 
knows  in  what  veneration  we  might  still  have  held 
him  who  wrote  the  Symphonies  in  C  and  D.  The 
execution,  both  of  this  wm-k  and  of  the  unequalled 
Coriolanus  Overture,  seemed  to  me  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  soU  from  the  Sea- 
sons. Mile.  Marimon  has  a  voice  of  a  remarkably 
pure  and  flute-like  timhre ;  great  power  was  not  re- 
quired in  this  case.  Her  enunciation  is  remarkably 
distinct — a  rare  merit  in  itself. 

Little  of  importance  has  taken  place  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  During  a  recent  indisposition  of  Mme.  Sass 
her  place  was  supplied  by  Mile.  Julia  Hisson,  who 
took  the  role  of  Valentine  in  les  Hnguenots — an  opera 
which,  with  Faure  as  Nevers  and  Villaret  as  RaonI, 
still  retains  its  hold  upon  public  favor.  M.  Auber 
"assisted"  at  a  recent  representation.  He  slept  well 
until  the  fourth  act,  he  then  woke,  apparently  much 
refreshed,  and  applauded  Mile.  Hisson  quite  warmly. 
The  stories  told  of  Rossini's  indolence  are  not  as  ex- 
traordinary as  those  of  Anl^er's  activity.  A  few 
hours  of  fitful  slumber,  snatched  at  tlie  Opera  or 
theatre,  amid  the  snarling  of  trumpets  and  the  shrieks 
of  ambitious  prima  donnas,  constitute,  according  to 
popular  report,  the  only  repose  he  is  ever  known  to 
take.  On  the  31st  ult.  he  entered  upon  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  In  the  evening  he  attended  the  grand 
ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Strauss,  aware  of  his 
presence,  directed  the  orchestra  to  perform  quadrilles 
from  "La  Miieite,"  "Le  Premitr  Jour  de  Bonheur," 
"Le  Dieuet  la  Bayadere,"  &c.,  a  delicate  attention 
which  the  composer  seemed  to  appreciate. 

The  most  important  musical  event  of  the  season  is 
announced  to  take  place  soon  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
where  Rossini's  posthumous  "Petite  Messe"  will  be 
executed  with  a  grand  profusion  of  voices  and  in- 
struments. This  mass,  purchased  by  M.  Sirakosch 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  100,000  francs,  was  composed 
in  1863.  It  has  never  been  publicly  performed,  but 
bj  those  who  have  been  favored  with  a  private  hear- 
ing it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  wonderful  solemnity 
and  beauty.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Mme.  Alboni 
has  consented  to  sing  the  contralto  soli,  while  the 
soprano  will  be  Mile.  Krauss,  and  you  may  imagine 
what  we  have  to  expect." 

I  give,  below,  the  list  of  selections  performed  at 
the  three  Popular  Concerts  since  my  last  letter  : 

Sympliony  en  re  majeur  (No.  6) Jlozart. 

Adagio Gounod 

7e  Symphonie  (Ire  partiel Beethoven. 

Intermezzo   Lfichner. 

Ouverture  des  "Joyeuses  Commeres  de  Windsor, "Nicolai. 

Symphonie  en  ut  majeur  (No,  -30) - Haydn. 

Ouverture  de  Genevieve Kr.bert  Schumann. 

Symphonie  en  lamnjeur Mendelssohn. 

Fantafeia  appasionata.   pour  violon Vieuxtemps. 

Esecutee  par  Mme.  Norman-Neruda. 

Ouverture  du  Carnaval  remain H.  Berlioz. 

Symphonie  en  re  majeur Beethoven. 

Air  de   ballet .Gounod. 

Ouverture  de  Manfred Robert  Schumann. 

Concerto  pour  violin Mendelssohn. 

Par  Mme,  Norm.an  Neruda. 
Invitation  d  la  Talsc  (orchestrce  par  Berlioz) Weber. 

Of  the  opera  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  I  will  speak 
in  my  next  letter.  a,  a.  c. 


DESCniPTIVE   LIST   OF   THE 

L  .A-  T  E  S  T      dm:  XJ  S  I 
PubliHhcd   bv  Oliver  DiShoii  Si.  C 


Vocal,  with  Piano  AccompanirQen 

Within  my  Garden.       {In  memem  Garten  di 
Kelken).     4.     Bb  to  7  Fi 

The  Hutteiiiy's  fallen  in  love.     (DerSchmet 
lin^r).     3.     A  to  a.  Fr 

In  Siimraer.      (Ini  Sornmer).  4.    C  tor/. 
The  Forsaken.   (Die  Verlassene).  4.  F  mino 

rrun^.  ou 
Four  more  of  Franz's    exquisite   productions,   each 
one  a  gem. 

Our  Flag.     Words  by  ShiUahcr.      2.     G  to  e. 

Vcazie.  30 
A  poem  by  onf  of  the  beat  of  "odd  fellows,"  and  the 
whole  is  dedicated  to  the  G.  L.  U-  S   I.  0.  0.  F.    High 

may  the  Mag  wave  ! 

Christ  our  Passover.     Easter  Antheoi.     3.     G 

to  7-  Thomas.    1.00 

A  fineanthera,  and  just  in  time  for  Easter.  Simple  , 
rich  and  efleptive. 

Lord  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.     2.     A  to  f. 

Yenetimi  Air.  3  0 
For  one  or  two  voices.     Simply  elegant,  claBsic*  and 

pleasing. 

From  tiie  mystic  Eastern  land.     (Ohe'  du  Canol). 

"  Genevieve."  30 
A  wide-awake  gypsey  song. 

Take  hark  the  heart.     2.     D  to  d.  Chribel.  30 

Also  published  in  F.     First-clas.'?  song. 


EA.     Pratt.  35. 
Lamont.  35 
1.00 


Instrumental. 

Tassels  on  the  Boots.     Waltz.     :i. 

Well-ituown  melody, 
Grecinn  Bend  Gnlop. 

Spirited-     Good  meiody. 
Goldon  Rohin  Polka.     For  Brass  Bands. 

Universal  favorite. 

Lydia  Thompson   Qunds.     3.  Pratt.  60 

Contains  the  melodies  of  "Tommy  Dodd,'"'.Sairah,'' 
"Beautiful  Bells,"  "Pal-o-mine/'  and ''Up  in  a  Bal- 
loon," which  give  variety  and  beep  up  one's  intere.st 
to  the  end. 

La  Yivandiere.   Marche  Bril.  3.  VJ>.  E.de  Paris.  40 

Very  rich  and  melodious.     A  "grand''march. 
Up  in  a  Balloon.      Quads.     3.  Knirjhf.  40 

Contains  tlje  '"Balloon"  with  the  now  famous 
'■Jinks,"  "Tommy  tKjdd."  "Tassels  on  the  Boots," 
"Walking  in  the  Park,"  and  ''Bitter  Beer."  Very 
lively. 

Evening  Best.    Berceuse.  4,  TJk  S.Smith.   60 

A  charming  and  soothing  piece. 

Zoo  Waltz.     3.      D.  Montgomery.  50 

Over  Stick  and  Stones  Galop.     Brass  Band. 

Faust.  1.00 

Bright  and  stirring. 
Flcur  de  The'.     Potpouri.     4.  WeJs.   75 

Piquant  aud  peculiar  airs,  and  quite  pleasing. 

Rose  d'  Amnur  Galop.     3.     D.  Turner.  30 

Graceful  melody. 

Musical  Bouquet  from  "La  Perichole."     5.     EZ». 

H^i/ners. 
Extracts  from  this  very  popular  opera,  skilfully  ar- 
ranged. 

Three  Marches  Horoicjues.     Op.  27.  Transcribed 
for  2  hands,  by  Mack. 

"No.  1.  3.1.     No.  2,  35.     No.  3,  40 
The^e  three   belong   to  "Schubert's    Marches  Mili- 
taires,"  a  set  of  12    splendid    marches.      They    are 
now  published,  as  in  the  original  issue,  for  4  hands, 
aud  abo  as  arranged  by  Mack  for  2  hands. 

Books. 

The  MoTtNTNG  Stars.     A   book   of  Religious 
Sonfi-s  tor  Sunday  Schools  and  the  Home  Cir- 
cle. '  Rev.  J.  V.  C.  Blahe.  35 
A  collection  of  Sunday  School  hymns,  mostly  new, 
and  skilfully  set   to  music  by  the  authorj  who  is  a 
composer  as  well  as  a  clergyman. 


Mdsic  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounce",  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Per.=:ons  at  a 
di^tan^'e  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  a* 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations  --Dpgree.s  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kti!  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Kom;in  letter  marks  the  h'ehei^t  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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